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JOHN  MITCHELL  MASON,  D.  D  » 
1792—1829. 

JoHif  MiTOHEiL  Mason  was  born  ia  the  city  of  New  Tork,  March  19, 
1770.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Bey.  John  Mason,  D.  D.,  who  emigrated  from 
Scotland  to  this  country  in  1761,  and  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  where  he  laboured  with 

Ssat  fidelity  and  success,  until  hb  death  in  1792.  One  of  the  noblest 
butes  which  a  son  ever  paid  to  the  memory  of  a  father,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Address  which  Dr.  Mason  (the  son)  delivered  before  the  Presbytery, 
relative  to  the  resignation  of  his  pastoral  charge ; — a  tribute  which  no  one 
can  read  without  feeling  a  sentiment  of  veneration  for  the  parent,  and  of 
admiration  for  the  intellectual  greatness  and  filial  sensibilities  of  the  son. 

Young  Mason  is  said  to  have  been  characterized,  in  his  childhood,  by  a 
freedom  from  every  thing  vicious^  an  upusual  sprightliness  of  temper,  and  a 
strong  relish  for  study.  It  wa^  obvious,  in  the  earliest  development  of  his 
powers,  that  he  possessed  an  intellect  of  no  common  order ;  and  the  rapid 
improvement  and  brilliant  exhibitions  of  the  boy  gave  no  equivocal  presage 
of  the  pre-eminent  greatness  of  the  man.  His  father,  who  was  distinguished 
for  his  classical  attainments,  mainly  conducted  his  education,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  admission  to  College ;  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  those  habits  of  intellectual  discipline,  for  which  he  was  sub- 
sequently so  much  distinguished.  In  May,  1789,  he  was  graduated  at 
Colombia  College  in  his  native  city,  at  fhe  age  of  a  little  more  than  nine- 
teen. After  having  alluded  to  his  diligent  application,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that,  with  such  powers  as  he  possessed,  he  held  a  distinguished 
rank  in  point  of  scholarship.  His  comprehensive,  brilliant,  versatile  mind 
gave  him  the  power  of  attaining  the  highest  rank  in  any  department  of 
learning  to  whioh  he  applied  himself;  while  he  is  said  to  have  been  actually 
most  distinguished  for  his  familiarity  with  the  classics,  and  with  metaphysi- 
cal science. 

The  foundation  of  his  religious  character  seems  to  have  been  laid,' at  a  very 
early  period,  in  the  blessing  of  God  on  a  course  of  faithful  parental  efforts. 
His  mind  was  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
as  soon  as  its  faculties  were  sujBciently  developed  to  admit  of  comprehend- 
bg  them ;  and  these  truths  seem  to  have  become  very  early,  through  the 
inflaenoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  commanding  principles  of  his  conduct. 
He  once  incidentally  remarked  that,  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  used  sometimes  to 
go  into  the  garret,  taking  with  him  Ralph  Erskine's  work,  entitled  '*  Faith's 
Pies  npon  God's  word/'  and»  as  he  read  it,  to  weep  in  view  of  his  sins,  and 
humbly  supplicate  God's  mercy.  At  seventeen,  his  religious  views  and  feel- 
bgs  were  so  inatured  and  settled,  that  he  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion,  and  was  received  to  the  commuDiion  of  the  church  of  which  hii  • 
lather  was  pastor. 

'  *1f«iBolr  ^preflzed  lb  lUr'ivvf<lf;'^4IeEIri>7««  Fati.  Storm.— Snodgnu^  doi— MS;  fro*B«T.  J. 
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From  the  time  of  his  leaving  College,  and  probably  at  an  earlier  period, 
his  views  seem  to  have  been  dii^4ted  towards  the  Christian  ministry.  Hia 
coarse  of  preparation  for  the  sacred  office  was  begun  and  continued  for  a 
while  under  the  direction  of  his  father ;  and  it  was  during  this  period  that 
he  became  so  fiimiliar  with  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible,  especially  the 
Greek  ; — a  circumstance  which  he  afterwards  turned  to  great  account  in  his 
expository  labours.  But,  after  having  passed  a  year  under  his  ^ikther's 
instruction,  he  crossed  the  ocean  in  1791,  with  a  view  to  complete  his  theo- 
logical course  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  was  honoured  with 
the  respect  and  friendship  of  many  distinguished  men,  among  whom  were 
Doctors  Hunter  and  Erskine,  who  rendered  him  marked  attentions,  and 
continued  his  cordial  friends  through  life.  Here  abo  he  became  associated, 
as  a  student,  with  several  individuals  with  whom  he  formed  an  enduring 
intimacy,  and  who  have  since  nsen  to  the  highest  respectability  and  useful- 
ness. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  which  he  seems  to  have  derived 
from  his  connection  with  the  University,  was  the  admirable  facility  which 
he  acquired  at  extemporaneous  speaking  He  possessed  an  original  talent 
for  this,  in  no  common  degree ;  and  here  he  had  an  opportunity  to  cultivate 
it,  which,  at  that  time,  he  could  scarcely  have  enjoyed  in  an  equal  degree 
any  where  else.  Connected  with  the  University  there  was  a  Theological 
Society,  composed  of  students,  which  held  its  meetings  every  week,  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  improvement;  and  the  exercises  of  this  Society  consisted 
chiefly  in  extemporaneous  debate.  In  these  exercises  Mr.  Mason  had  a  promi- 
nent share ;  and  no  doubt  this  was  an  important  part  of  the  instrumentality 
by  which  he  ultimately  attained  a  rank  among  the  first  extemporaneous 
preachers  of  the  age. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  17^92,  his  course  in  the  University  was  sud- 
denly arrested  by  his  receiving  the  afflictive  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  together  with  an  invitation  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church 
with  which  his  father  was  connected.  Considering  that  it  was  the  church 
in  the  bosom  of  which  he  had  been  bom  and  educated,  and  that  he  was  now 
but  little  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age,  this  might  have  seemed,  at 
first  view,  a  hazardous  experiment ;  but  the  knowledge  which  they  had  of 
his  talents  and  piety,  and  their  conviction  that  he  was  destined  to  eminent 
U8efulnes3,  led  them  unhesitatingly  to  direct  their  eyes  towards  him  as  their 
spiritual  guide.  The  event  proved  that  their  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
In  compliance  with  their  wishes,  he  retnmed  immediately  to  this  country  ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  November,  1792 ;  and,  after  preaching  for  them 
a  few  months,  was  installed  in  April,  1793,  as  their  Pastor.  In  this  relation 
he  continued,  growing  in  favour  and  usefulness,  for  seventeen  years.  On  the 
13th  of  May  succeeding  his  installation,  he  was  married  to  Ann,  the  only  child 
of  Abraham  Lefferts  of  the  city  of  New  York, — who  survived  him  several 
years. 

One  important  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  Church,  especially  to  the 
denomination  with  which  he  was  connected,  a  little  before  the  close  of  the 
^  century,  was  the  publication  of  his  ••  Letters  on  Frequent  Communion.'* 
Up  to  that  period,  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  in  this  country,  to  celebrate  the  Communion  but  once,  or  at  most 
twice,  a  year;  and  to  precede  it  by  a  day  of  Fasting,  and  follow  it  by  a  day 
«f  Thanksgiving.    The  **  Letters*'  now  referred  to  were  addressed  to  the 
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of  Ibtt  denomtfimttmi,  and  irefe  detigned  to  bring  them  to  a  more 
frequent  eelebration  of  tbe  ordibaneo,  add»to  lead  tbem  to  view  it  more  in 
wbi^  the  writer  regarded  its  soriptural  nmplieity.  This  pamphlet  was 
extensively  eircalated,  and  produced  a  powerful,  and  to  a  great  extent  the 
desired,  eifeet;  for  it  was  fdiowed,  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  ohurches,  by 
a  gradual,  and  ultimately  an  ahnost  entire,  relinquishment  of  the  ancient 
praetice,  and  by  a  practical  adoption  of  the  views  whieh  the  **  Letters'* 
were  designed  to  recommend. 

As  Mr.  Mason  had  known  by  experienoe  tbe  advantages  of  a  thorough 
theological  education,  he  was  exoeedingly  desirous  not  only  that  the  stand- 
ard of  qualification  for  the  ministry  in  this  country  should  be  elevated,  but 
that  young  men  destined  to  the  sacred  office  should  enjoy  better  opportuni- 
ties for  theological  improvement.  This  led  him,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  to  project  the  plan  of  a  Theological  Seminary,  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  authority,  and  subject  to  the  direction,  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church.  This  plan  he  succeeded  in  carrying  into  effect  in  1804 ; 
and  the  result  was  the  establishment  <^  an  institution,  which  soon  attained 
a  high  degree  of  respectability.  Of  this  institution  he  was  himself  the  very 
hk  and  soul, — he  was  appointed  its  first  Professor,  and  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  with  almost  unparalleled  ability,  in  connection  with 
his  varioiK  other  official  duties,  until,  by  the  gradual  decay  of  his  constitu- 
tion, he  was  admonished  to  retire. 

To  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  favourite  object, — the  establishment 
of  a  Theological  Seminary,  he  again  visited  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  a  library ;  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  about  three  thousand 
volumes.  During  this  visit,  he  made  an  impression  of  int^ectual  grea^ 
ness  which  few  other  men  have  ever  made ; — an  impression  in  respect  to 
which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  I  am  myself  a  witness  that,  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  it  remained  as  vivid  as  ever.  Some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent clergymen  and  statesmen  of  England,  rendered  the  highest  tribute  to 
his  genius  and  eloquence ;  assigning  him  a  high  rank  among  the  very  first 
preachers  of  the  age.  It  was  during  this  visit  that  he  preached  in  Edin- 
burgh, before  a  Society  for  the  relief  <^  the  destitute  sick,  his  famous 
Sermon,  entitled  *^ Living  Faith;"  and  in  London,  before  the  London 
Missionary  Soeiety,  his  Sermon,  entitled  *' Messiah's  Throne;"  both  of 
which  have  been  several  times  printed,  and  are  justly  reckoned  among  his 
feest  efforts. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conforred  upon  him  by  the  Uni> 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1804. 

In  the  year  1806,  his  fertile  and  aelive  mind  projected  the  plan  of  the 
Christian's  Magasine ;  a  periodical  which  he  conducted  for  several  years, 
furnishing  not  a  small  part  of  the  matter  which  it  eontained  from  his  own 
resonroes.  In  this  work  his  versatile  mind  had  full  scope.  Though  it  par^ 
takes,  in  no  small  degree,  of  a  polemic  character,  it  shows  that  he  was 
equally  at  home  in  almost  every  species  of  eompositioo,  and  almost  every 
department  of  learning. 

In  1810,  owing  to  the  small  siie  of  the  building  in  yhioh  Dr.  Mason 
preached,  as  well  as  to  various  other  eircumstanoes,  he  formed  the  purpose 
ii  estabHsfaing  a  new  congr^ation  ;  and  in  view  of  this,  asked  and  obtained 
leave  of  his  Presbytery  to  resign  his  pastoral  ebaige.  On  thu  occasion  lie 
delivered  the  Speeefa  already  referred  to,  stating  the  grounds  of  his  request, 
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Ml  vxguig  k  witkft  Asie  ctfiwgvmiiilMd^leqWMMtft  ithkHi  p«Aa^  b*  Iter 
Mlf  never  sorpMsecL  .  I  hmv^  biemli9ftute4  by  iii<»:<e  th»a  <me  oo^peieni 
witaieflft,  who  keard  it  de)w«iied*  fchst  it«  eieei  «f(m  the  aodienee  wm  eatjirely 
oferpowering. 

Daiiog  tke  interval  l^t  el^peed  between  Bf.  Heeon's^  resignation  of  his 
pABtanl  obarge,  aad  tbe.  coflipletion  <tf  tbe  new  Chmroh  ia  Morrsy  Street« 
wbiok  wee  built,  under  hie  direetion,  tbe  infimt  congregation  to  which  he 
ministered,  held  their  meetings  for  public  worship  in  the  Fresbjteriaa 
Ohiireh  in.  Cedar  Streets  and  never,  it  is  eaid,  did  hb  transcendent  pulpit 
talents  shine  mete  bri^tlj  than  during  this  period*  But  though  this 
atrangement  was  exceedti^y  pleaaant  to  him,  it  was  an  occasion  of.  some 
subsequent .  aanoyanoe,  as  he  euffered  it  to  bring  him  into  more  intimate 
rdatioBS  with  Dr.  Eomeyn^s  C&ureh  than  were  thought  by  some  of  his 
brethren  Uy  consist  with  his.  obligations  to  his  own  denomination ; — not  only 
joining  with  them  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Xord's  Supper,  but  using  what, 
with  the  Associate  Eeformed  Church,  was  an  unauthorised  version  of  the 
Psalms.  At  tiie  meeting  «f  Synod  in  PhiladelphiA  in  the  spring  of  1811  ^ 
the  alleged  delinquency  came  up  as  matter  of  formal  investigation;  and, 
tlK>ngh  it  resulted  in  a  very  conciliatory  resolution  on  the  part  of  the^Synod, 
their  doings  in  the  cas^  were  the  subjeot  oi  severe  animadversion,  especially 
by  many  of  the  ministers  and  diurohes  at  the  West^  It  was  this  circum- 
stance that  suggested  to  Dr.  Mason  the  ide*of  writing  his  work  on  Catholic 
Oommunion^  which  apppeared  abont  four  years  after,  and  which  produced 
DO  little  sensation  on  both  mdes  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  summee  of  1812,  the  Hurray  Street  Church  was  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, and  was  henceforth  the  place  of  bis  stated  ministrations,  until  his 
increasing  infirmities  obliged  him  finally  to  relinquish  the  aetive  duties  of 
the  ministry. 

The  duties  of  Dr.  Mason  as  Proiessor  of  Theology,  and  as  minister  of  a 
Ifnrge  congregation,  in  connection  with  the  numerous  demands  which  were 
made  upon  his  time  by  other  public  engagements,  and  in  the  ordinary  inter* 
course  of  society,  were  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  even  for  his  gigantic 
constitution  ;  but,  in  addition  to  this  accumulation  of  labour,  he  accepted, 
in  the  summer  of  1811,  the  office  of  Provost  of  Columbia  College.  This 
with  him  was  much  more  than-  a  mere  nomim^  cosoem ;  for  he  was  really 
^e  acting  head  of  ^e  institution ;  and^  by  the  splendour  of  his  talents  and 
the  energy  of  his  efforts,  he  gave  to  it  a  character  which  it  hiMl  never  had 
before.!  The  amount  of  labour  which  he  peifonned  for  several  years,  after 
accepting  this  appointment,  would  seem  scarcely  credible.; .  During  five  days 
of  eaeh  week,  he  was  in  the-  constant  habit  of  attending  to  his  classes  in 
OeHegCf  from  twelve  o'clock  until  half  past  one ;  .and  to  his  theological 
students, from  two,  vntil'  half  past  three;  besidee  devoting,  part  of  every 
Ssftotday  to  hearing  aod  criticising  their  diseourses,  .  In  addiition  to  tkM^  he 
Made  his  pre^r^aon.for  two  public  services  on  each  Sabbath ;  and  tbof^ 
bis  preaching,  so  frr  as  language  was  conoemed,  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
extemporaneous,  yet,  it  was  always  full  of  weighty  instruction,  and  often 
^  result  of  mUch.  intellectual  labour. 

-  But  Dta.  Mason,:  during  ^heso;  years,  was  exhaustmg  h^  strength  mete 
iapidly  'thaa  either  he  or  hisfrisnds  imagined,*  lory  while  be  was  seen  movi> 
hdg  najes4isa%  farward  'muder;  ^is  mighty  burden  of  responsibility  and 
jiBlel^ual  toil,  in  the  eiysf  neni^  viceiois  iMM^th^  it  seemed  to  be 
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AmniI  ferg^Mn  Uuit'airyvlMdB  odiWklMrBevart  ^ootigli  to>«iid«rmiDe4iir 
aomtitii^ii.  Bnt  time  voon  put  l^ii  dthisiMi  to  fliglvtw  -  tti  1816,  hi»' 
kedth  bad  beeottle  tor  Inr  impdiM  ^y^kia  «xqI9MAv«  kboaH)  that  ke  fotiiid' 
U  neoessarjto  redtgn  ih«  office  he  had  assui&ed  in  eonaeotion  with  Ihe  Od^' 
lege,  and  resolved  to  trj  the  effecief  aTOjage  to  Eurepe.  On  the  Sahbath 
previons  to  his  departare,  he  preached^  a  Farewell  Semen  en  the  texl-^ 
*'Hold  ihat  fast  which  thou  hast^  that  no  man  tdie  thy  orown.*'  The 
parting  with  his  family  is  said  to  have  been  a  most  striking  example  of  ^ 
tendemese  of  natnrar affection,  united  with  the  sublimity  of  Christian  faith. 

At  Mb  time,  Br.  Mason  visited  the  OoDtinent,  and  travelled  extensively 
in  France,  Itdy,  and  Switxerland.  !Fhe  journey  was  a  source  of  conetaftt 
delight  to  him,  not  only  as  bringing  relief  from  the  cares  under  which  kis 
eonstitvtion  had  begun  to  sink,  but  as  earning  him  into  a  field  of  most 
intereeting  cribswrationv  His  ^uniUarity  with  the  classical  as  well  as  relK 
gtous  associations  of  the  countries  through  which  he  travelled,  and  the 
cordiality  with  which  he  was  every  where  greeted  by  the  wise  and  good,  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  age,  gave  him  an  advantage  . 
which  few  travellers  in  foreign  countries  have  ever  enjo3red. 

From  the  Continent  he  passed  over  to  England,  wliere  he  arrived  just  in 
season  to  attend  the  anniversary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
— an  institution  which  he  regarded  as  among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Britbh  Church.  On  this  occasion  he  delivered  an  Address  which  did  justice 
alike  to  his  powers  and  his  feelings,  and  whidi  was  received  with  most 
enthusiastic  applause.  During  tliis  visit,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  revive 
many  of  the  friendships  of  other  days,  and  to  hold  delightful  communion 
with  some  of  the  purest  and  brighest  spirits  of  the  age. 

In  the  autumn  of  1817,  Br.  Mason  returned  to  this  country,  and  met 
his  congregation,  for  the  first  time,  apparently  in  a  much  improved  state  of 
health,  on  the  2d  of  November, — the  day  after  his  arrival.  On  the  evening 
of  that  day,  he  preached  to  an  immense  congregation  from  the  text,^-*'  My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  ffim  that  sent  me  and  to  finish  his  work  ;*'  and  I 
can  truly  say  (for  I  happened  to  be  present  on  the  occasion)  that  I  never 
heard  him  preach  with  eqoal  Ibrce  or  effect.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
thai  this  sermon  is  not  included  in  his  published  works ;  and  still  more,  that 
no  trace  ef  it  is  known  to  exist,  except  in  the  minds  of  some  who  heard  it. 

Br.  Mason  now  resumed  his  accustomed  labours  in  connection  with  his 
pastoral  charge,  in  the  hope  that  his  health  was  so  far  confirmed  that  he 
should  be  able  to  prosecute  them  without  interruption.  Bat  it  was  not  long 
before  the  painful  conviction  was  forced  upon  him  that  his  constitution  had 
been  effectually  undermmed  by  the  labours  of  preceding  years,  and  that  his 
subsequent  course  *must  be  one  of  gradual  decline.  In  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1819,  he  experienced,  in  two  instances,  a  slight  paralytic  affec« 
tion,  which,  however,  soon  passed  cS,  though  it  was  an  admonition  to  }kim 
and  to  kin  friends  of  an  advancbg  process  of  decay.  After  the  second 
attadc,  he  reluctantly  oooseoted  to  suspend  hia  public  labours  for  six  weeks ; 
but,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  resumed  them,  and  continued  them  with* 
out  further  interruption  until  February^  1820,  when  an  afooting  and  moni* 
tory  incident  oecurred  in  hu  pulpit,  which  left  no  doubt  that  his  work  was 
drawing  to  a  dose.  During  the  week  which  preceded  the  Sabbath  on 
wMch  the  incident  occurred,  his  family  had  noticed  that  he  had  not  only 
lost  his  accustomed  cheerfulness^  but  was  in  »  state  of  great  bodily  depre»» 
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MOD.  When  the  Sabbath  eame,  he  went  to  the  house  of  God  as  nfiaal,  and 
oommenced  the  service ;  bat,  shortly  after  reading  the  portion  of  Scripture 
on  which  he  intended  to  lecture,  his  recollection  £ftiled,  his  mind  became 
confused,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  he  told  the  audience  that  such  was  the 
infirmity  that  had  been  induced  by  disease  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed ; 
upon  which,  he  immediately  offered  a  short  prayer,  gave  out  three  verses  of 
the  fifty-sixth  Psalm,  and  dbmissed  the  congregation. 

His  people  being  now  fully  satisfied  of  his  inability  to  sustain  the  burden 
of  care  and  labour  incident  to  his  pastoral  charge,  and  yet  wishing,  if  pos- 
sible, to  retain  him  among  them,  that  they  might  enjoy  his  counsels  and 
sympathy,  and  do  what  they  could  to  brighten  the  evening  of  hb  days, 
resolved  to  endeavour  to  procure  an  assistant  minister.  Repeated  attempts 
to  effect  this,  however,  proved  unsuccessful ;  and,  meanwhile,  Dr.  Mason, 
by  entire  cessation  from  active  labour,  had  gathered  so  much  strength  that, 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  October,  he  again  appeared  in  the  pulpit.  He  com- 
menced, at  this  time,  an  exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter ;  and  it 
.has  been  remarked  by  some  who  listened  to  him,  as  far  as  he  went,  that 
though  these  lectures  exhibited  comparatively  little  of  the  fire  of  his  genius, 
and  of  that  overpowering  eloquence  which  had  marked  his  earlier  days,  yet 
they  breathed  a  spirit  of  more  earnest  piety  and  indicated  a  more  simple- 
hearted  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  his  Master,  than  most  of  the  discourses 
which  had  borne  a  deeper  impress  of  his  original  and  powerful  mind.  But 
here  again,  his  course  was  quickly  interrupted  by  continued  and  increasing 
infirmity,  and  on  the  25th  of  October,  1821,  he  finally  resigned  his  pastoral 
charge. 

Previous  to  this,  he  had  been  invited  by  the  Trustees  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  to  the  Presidency  of  that  institution  ;  and  as  he  thought  the 
labour  incident  to  the  station  would  not  be  more  than  he  could  perform,  and 
withal  hoped  that  the  change  of  climate  might  be  favourable  to  his  health, 
he  determined  to  accept  the  appointment.  Accordingly,  he  removed  to 
Carlisle  shortly  after,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office ;  but 
even  those  duties  he  was  soon  convinced  required  an  amount  of  exertion  to 
which  his  shattered  constitution  was  quite  inadequate.  During  his  residence 
here,  it  pleased  Ood  to  try  him  with  severe  affliction,  in  the  death,  first  of  a 
beloved  daughter,  and  then  of  a  promising  son,— on  both  which  occasions 
he  discovered  the  keenest  sensibility,  qualified,  however,  by  the  actings  of 
a  sublime  Christian  faith. 

Dr.  Mason  transferred  his  relation  from  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  in  1822, — being  one  of  a  considerable  number  that  seceded  from 
their  original  coonection  at  that  time. 

In  the  autumn  of  1824,  Dr.  Mason,  having  resigned  his  office  as  Presi- 
dent^of  the  College,  returned  to  the  city  of  New  York,  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  among  the  friends  who  had  enjoyed  the  best  opportunity  to 
appreciate  his  talents  and  virtues.  From  this  time  he  relinquished  the  idea 
of  attempting  any  thing  more  as  a  public  man  ;  and  determined  to  seek 
that  state  of  quietude  in  the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  family,  which  his 
circumstances  seemed  loudly  to  demand.  Daring  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  until  near  the  close  of  his  life, — ^notwithstanding  it  was  manifest  that 
there  was  a  gradual  decline,  he  enjoyed  comfortable  bodily  health,  and  was 
capable  of  a  moderate  degree  of  intellectual  exertion.    It  was  painful  to  all 
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wlio  MW  Jiim,  to  pereeiYe  how  that  mii^ty  mind  was  verging  baok  towards 
the  imbecility  of  childhood — nevertheless,  up  to  the  last  .day  of  his  life, 
there  were  CYidenees  of  strength  and  majesty  amidst  all  his  weakness.  There 
were  times,  even  after  his  mind  seemed  little  better  than  a  wreck, 
when  it  would  suddenly  wake  up  from  its  habitual  drowsiness,  like  a  giant 
from  his  slumbers,  and  soar  away  into  the  higher  regions  of  thought,  as  if 
it  had  been  borne  upward  on  the  wings  of  an  angel ;  and  then,  perhaps,  in 
a  single  half-hour,  there  oould  scarcely  be  discerned  a  trace  of  intellectual 
exbtenoe.  I  have  heard  of  instances  in  which  clergymen  who  visited  him, 
after  the  decay  of  his  faculties,  have  started  some  query  in  respect  to  a  dif- 
ficult point  in  Theology,  or  the  meaning  of  some  obscure  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  his  mind  has  instantly  grasped  the  whole  subject,  and  disentan- 
gled it  from  all  difficulties,  and  thrown  around  it  a  flood  of  light,  which 
eould  scarcely  have  emanated  from  any  other  intellect  than  his  own.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  momentary  kindling  of  mind  happened  to  fall  under 
my  own  observation.  Not  long  before  his  death,  I  had  the  melancholy  plea- 
sure to  call  upon  him,  charged  with  friendly  salutations  and  messages  from 
some  of  his  friends  in  England.  At  first,  he  seemed  to  hear  without  any 
interest,  and  said  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  he  had  any  recollection  of  the 
persons  whose  names  were  mentioned  to  him.  At  length,  when  an  allusion 
was  made  to  Rowland  Hill,  his  faculties  instantly  brightened  into  exercise, 
and  the  image  of  his  old  friend  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  be  before  his  mind : 
he  then  related  a  oharacteiistio  anecdote  concerning  him,  with  as  much  cor- 
rectness and  effect  as  he  could  have  done  at  any  period  of  his  life ;  and, 
after  remarking  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  to  England  again,  because  he 
should  be  obliged  to  look  for  most  of  his  friends  in  the  burying-ground,  ho 
relapsed  into  the  same  state  of  mind  from  which  he  had  been  roused,  and 
apparently  took  no  longer  any  interest  in  the  conversation. 

During  thb  melancholy  period  of  Dr.  Mason's  life,  he  habitually  attended 
ehurch  when  his  health  would  permit,  and  would  sometimes  remark  upon 
the  services  with  much  taste  and  judgment,  though  always  with  kindness, 
and  often  with  high  approbation.  Though  his  residence  was  remote  from 
the  place  of  worship  in  which  he  had  formeVly  officiated,  yet  that  was  the 
place  to  which  hb  inclinations  carried  him  ;  as  he  was  surrounded  there  by 
his  own  people,  and  every  thing  was  fitted  to  keep  alive  the  most  interest- 
ing associations.  It  is  believed  that  he  always  declined  any  part  in  the 
public  services  of  the  sanctuary,  after  his  return  from  Carlisle,  with  the 
single  exception  of  admimstering  baptism  to  an  infant  child  of  his  suc- 
eessor.  He,  however,  uniformly  conducted  the  family  devotions  of  his  own 
house,  up  to  the  close  of  his  life ;  and  his  prayers  on  these  occasions,  I 
have  been  informed,  were  scarcely  in  any  respect  different  from  what  they 
had  formerly  been,  except  that  they  were  characterized  by  more  of  the  ten- 
derness, and  spirituality,  and  depth,  of  devotion.  After  having  gradually 
sunk  for  several  years  under  the  power  of  disease,  the  hand  of  death  was 
at  length  laid  upon  him,  and  he  passed  calmly  to  his  rest  on  the  26th  of 
Deeember,  1829,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  hb  age. 

The  following  b  a  list  of  Dr.  Mason's  publications : — ^A  Sermon  preached 
in  the  city  of  New  York  on  a  day  set  apart  for  Fasting,  Humiliation,  and 
Prayer,  on  account  of  a  malignant  and  mortal  fever  prevailing  in  the  city 
of  PhiLftdelphia,  1793.  Mercy  remembered  in  wrath;  A  National  Thanks- 
^ving  Sermon,  1795.    The  Address  of  the  New  York  Mbsionary  Society,. 
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1790.  Ho]^  for  ihe  Betfihen  i  A  SermbU  prea4A«d  b«far^  ili^  l^tfV'lTbTi 
Missionary  Society,  1797,  Letters  on  Frequent  Comiaani6nV  addressed 
particularly  to  the  members  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Ofanrch  in  North 
America,  1798.  A  Letter  to  the  members  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Synod,  illustrating  the  Act  of  Synod,  concerning  a  Synodical  fund,  1798. 
An  Oration  on  the  death  of  Washington,  1800.  The  Warning  Voice  to 
Christians  on  the  ensuing  election  of  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
1800.  Pardon  of  sin  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  :  A  Sermon  preached  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1801.  Living  Faith  :  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Society  foi* 
the  relief  of  the  destitute  sick  in  Edinburgh,  1801.  Messiah'*s  Thrbne :  A 
Sermon  before  the  London  Missionary  Society,  1802.  An  Oration  com- 
memoratiTO  of  the  late  Major-Oeneral  Alexander  Hamilton,  pronounced 
before  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Cincinnati,  1804.  A  Letter  to  tfao 
members  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  relative  to  a  Theological  Scimi* 
nary,  1805.  Report  relative  to  the  course  of  instruction  and  discipline' in 
Columbia  College,  1810.  ^  Speech  relati\'^  to  the  Resignation  of  his  Pas- 
toral charge,  1810.  Christian  mourning :  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Isabella  Graham,  1814.  The  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  Convention  of  Delegates  to  form  the  American  Bible  Society,  1816. 
A  Plea  for  Sacramental  Communion  on  Catholic  principles,  (an  ootaVo  vol- 
ume,) 1816.  Speech  before  the  London  Bible  Society,  1817.  The  Evan- 
gelical Ministry  exemplified  in  the  Apostle  Paul :  A  Sermon  preached  in 
Murray  Street  Church  on  occasion  of  resigning  the  charge  of  his  congrega- 
tion, 1821.  An  Address  delivered  at  the  organisation  of  Dickinson  Col-" 
lege,  1822.  A  Sermon  on  the  text—**  To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached," — 
published  in  the  National  Preacher,  1826.  A  Sermon  on  **  Ohrbtian  Assu- 
rance," published  in  the  National  Preacher,  1829. 

Besides  the  above,  Dr.  Mason  was  the  author  of  various  Reports  of  the 
Synod,  the  New  York  Missionary  Society,  &c.,  which,  though  not  always 
bearing  his  name,  bear  so  strongly  the  impress  of  his  mind  that  their  origin 
cannot  easily  be  mistaken.  In  1832,  a  collection  of  his  works,  consisting 
partly  of  those  that  had  been,  and  partly  of  those  that  had  not  been, 
printed  before,  was  published,  in  four  volumes,  under  the  superintendence 
of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Mason.  In  1849,  a  second  and  more  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  appeared,  which  contains  nearly  every  thing  of 
importance  that  is  known  to  have  come  from  hi&  pen.  Most  of  his  contri* 
butions  to  the  Christian's  Magazine,  pairticularly  his  Essays  on  Lots,  on 
Episcopacy,  and  on  the  Church  of  GK)d,  are  contained  in  these  volumes.  In 
1856,  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Mason's  Life,  with  portions  of  his  correspondence, 
was  published  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Van  Yechten,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Mason  was  the  father  of  seven  children, — ^five  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters,— all  of  whom  lived  to  maturity,  and  became  members  of  the  Church. 
Four  of  his  sons  were  graduated  at  College.  One  entered  the  profession  of  th« 
Law  ;  two  became  clergymen  ;  one  died  shortly  aflter  his  gradu^ion;  and 
the  one  who  was  not  graduated  became  a  merchatt.  Both  daughters  were 
married  to  ministers— the  elder,  to  the  Rev.  John  Knox,  D.  D.,  of  New 
York, — the  younger,  to  the  R^v.  Jacob  Van  Veohien,  D.  D.,  of  Schenec- 
tady. All  his  children  are  deceased  (1856)  except  the  eldest,  the  Hon. 
John  L.  Mason  of  New  York. 

Of  Erskim  Mason,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  who  entered  the  minis- 
try, there  will  be  found  a  distinct  sketch  in  this  work. 
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ftMWKn  liAiOH;  Ae  elder  bm^  ^nm  beini  4v  Ike  eitf  «f  KW^  Tbrk/ 
June  16, 1806.  *  fiatiiig  pnrsntd  his  etomMitary  elMsfeal  filad^'lii  tlie 
Kew  York  gfammor  school,  he  aooonipanied  his  ik^er  to  Europe  hi  1816, 
and  for  about  a  year  was  a  pupil  in  the  High  School  in  Edinburgh.  Betum- 
bg  to  the  United  States  in  1817,  he  entered  the  Junior  class,  soon  after,  in 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1820.  He  studied 
Theology  for  some  time  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  and,  in  1828, 
became  a  student  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  preparaiien  iut  the  nHuistry. 

He  was  lioenaed  t«  pteach  byilietPresbyteiy  ef  New^Tork  in  1824,  uid 
was  sabae<)ttently ordained  by  tlM sam» Presbytefy ;  smd^iuuriiigaaeepied^ 
call  from  the  Befermed  Dutch  Ohuirokof  Breeklyn,  L.  L,  was  lastdM 
Pastdr  of  tiiat  Church  by  the  Classis  of  Long  Isiand.  In  1826,  he  was 
married  to  Sarah  Locke,  daughter  of  Silis  B.  Weir  of  Philadcflphia.' 

•  He  remained  in  Brooklyn  about  two  years,  and  resigned  his  charge  in 
1828,  on  account  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  his  church  in 
regard  to  the  proper  subjects  of  Baptism, — he  adhering  to  the  strict  side. 
In  1829  or  1830,  he  was  engaged  in  establishing  a  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York ;  but,  though  he  succeeded  in  gathering  a 
respectable:  and  somewhat  select  congregation,  the  labours  attendant  on  the 
enterprise,  especially  in  connection  with  a  revival  of  religion,  proved  too 
mocbfor  his  keakh,  and  he  was  obliged  to  rengn  his  diarge.  la  1^36,  he 
went  with'kb  fitmily  to  Europe,  and  remained  there,— Hsbieiy  among  Mrs* 
Mason's  relatives  in  Ireland,  till  1840.  After  hb  return  to  IJie  United ' 
StatlBS,  he  started  a  project  for  providing  a  place  of  worship^  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Americans  in  Parts ;  and,  in  January,  1846,  he  crossed 
the  ocean  again,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  himself  as  a  minister  in  the 
French  metropolis.  But  this  enterprise  failed  for  want  of  the  necessary 
pecuniary  means,  and  after  about  two  years  he  returned  to  this  country.  In 
1848,  he  accepted  a  call  from  Blooming  Grove,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
immediately  removed  to  that  place,  where  he  died  suddenly  in  March,  1849, 
leaving  a  widow  and  five  children. 

Mr.  Mason  was  uncommonly  prepossessing  in  his  personal  appearance^— ^ 
having  a  fine  form,  an  expressive  countenance,  «nd  uncommonly  bland  and 
graceful  manners.  His  intelleet  was  vigorous,  discriminating  and  highly 
cultivated*  His  spirit  was  eminently  genial  and  firiendly,  bis  powers  of  con- 
versation remarkably  good,  and  his  presence  was  always  felt  to  be  an  ele- 
ment of  pleasure  in  every  circle.  As  a  preacher  he  was  highly  acceptable, 
especially  to  the  more  cultivated  class  of  minds.  While  he  held  with  due 
tenacity  his  own  theological  views,  his  Christian  sympathies  embraced  all  in 
whom  he  recognised  the  Saviour's  image.  His  departure  from  the  world 
was  worthy  to  crown  a  truly  Christian  li&. 

PROM  THE  REY.  ROBERT  MoCARTEE,  D.  D. 

Newburob,  Mardi  10, 1856. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  If  you  had  asked  me  twenty  years  ago  to  give  my  recoUeo- 
tions  of  Dr.  Mason,  I  could  have  complied  with  your  request  in  a  manner  much 
more  satisfactory  to  you  and  to  myself,  than  I  can  now.  Dr.  Mason,  as  you. 
know,  has  been  in  his  grave  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  for  years  before  his 
decease,  he  was  so  broken  in  mind  and  body,  as  to  be  almost  shut  out  from  inter^ 
course  with  any  except  the  members  of  his  own  fkmily.    Many  incidents  that 
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occmred  duriig  ike  perbd  wbNi  I  ei^yad  dftily  eoBT#r8o  wilh  hiv,  liftv#  pused 
from  my  memary,  or  are  so  imperfeetly  remembered  that  I  should  scarcely  yen- 
tore  to  record  them.  But  Dr.  Mason  was  a  man  endowed  with  such  rare  gifU 
that  all  who  knew  him  intimately  must  have  received  impressions,  which,  how- 
ever weakened  by  the  lapse  of  time,  can  never  be  wholly  lost.  And  yet,  when  I 
sit  down  to  review  my  own  impressions  and  to  reduce  them  to  order,  so  as  to 
give  to  others  something  like  a  picture  of  the  man  whose  memory  is  so  dear  to 
me,  I  am  troubled  with  the  fear  that  I  shall  quite  &il  to  reproduce  the  noble 
image  which  rises  to  the  view  of  my  own  mind. 

Brought  up  in  the  congregation  of  which  he  was  pastor,  my  reminiscences,  I 
may  say,  go  back  to  the  days  of  my  childhood;  but  these  are  necessarily  some- 
what dim.  At  a  later  period  I  was  brought  into  close  relations  with  him  as  a 
communicant  in  his  church,  as  a  theological  pupil,  as  a  fellow  presbyter,  and  as 
a  friend  admitted  to  frequent  and  intimate  fellowi^p  with  him  in  those  private 
circles  where  he  shone  as  brilliantly  as  he  did  on  the  arena  of  public  life. 

No  mere  verbal  description  can  convey  to  those  who  never  saw  Dr.  Mason,  an 
adequate  idea  of  what  he  was  as  tk  preacher.  With  reference  to  his  manner  of 
speaking,  I  may  state  that  no  one  was  ever  less  indebted  to  the  tricks  of  oratory 
for  his  power  over  his  audience.  He  was  a  man  too  true  and  real  to  resort  to  such 
arts,  even  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  his  profound  sense  of  the  solemn 
nature  of  the  business  which  took  him  into  the  pulpit.  His  whole  demeanour 
in  the  sacred  desk  plainly  showed  that  he  was  himself  conscious  that  he  appeared 
there  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ, — ^a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  singularly  noble  presence,— one,  to  whom  the  eyes  of  a  crowd  would 
spontaneously  be  turned,  if  he  had  chanced  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  tho 
question  were  raised — '  *  Who  shall  be  our  leader. "  During  his  first  visit  to  London, 
in  1802,  as  he  was  one  day  sauntering  through  St.  James  Park,  a  young  lad,  sup- 
posing from  his  air  and  manner  that  he  was  a  military  officer  in  undress,  came  up 
to  him,  and,  touching  his  cap,  said, — '*  Doesn't  your  honour  want  a  drummer  ?" 
The  mistake  was  a  natural  one.  Dr.  Mason  entering  at  once  into  the  humour  of 
the  thing,  replied, — "  No,  my  boy,  I  am  in  search  of  trumpeters ;'*-^Tke  object  of 
his  mission  to  Britain  at  that  time  being  to  obtain  a  supply  of  ministers  from 
Scotland  for  the  destitute  congregations  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church. 

His  commanding  person,  and  the  first  few  utterances  of  his  majestic  voice, 
capable  as  it  was  of  the  most  varied  intonations,  could  not  fiiil,  I  think,  to  have 
fixed  the  attention  and  raised  the  expectations  of  an  audience  totally  ignorant  of 
his  name  and  of  his  known  talents  as  a  preacher.  Yet  these  were  only  the  out- 
ward adornings  of  a  nature  susceptible  of  the  tenderest  and  strongest  emotions, 
and  which  had  received  the  finest  culture.  Occasionally  the  subjects  of  his 
sermons  were  suggested  by  the  events  of  the  day,  or  by  some  great  question  that 
engaged  the  public  mind;  yet  the  ordinary  strain  of  his  preaching  was  evangeli- 
cal, and  this  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  was  so  in  its  topics  and  in  their  treat- 
ment. Christ  crucified,  in  the  manifold  aspects  and  bearings  of  that  central 
truth,  constituted  the  very  staple  of  his  sermons.  And  while  he  expounded  the 
principles  embodied  in  his  text,  and  defended  them  against  gainsayers,  like  a 
master  of  theological  science,  he  at  the  same  time  combined  with  his  exegetic 
analysis  and  his  close  logic  a  holy  unction  which  overspread  the  whole,  ''  like 
the  precious  ointment  that  ran  down  to  the  skirts  of  Aaron's  garments,"  and  bj" 
the  evident  influence  of  the  truth  upon  his  own  heart,  he  said  to  his  hearers 
"  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you."  When  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  powers,  all  his  discourses  derived  a  certain  glow  from  his  own 
ardent  temper;  but  there  was  a  class  of  subjects  pertaining  to  what  he  deemed 
the  very  marrow  of  the  Gospel,  on  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  preach 
without  exhibiting  the  deepest  feeling.  Such  themes  were  invariably  chosen  by 
him  on  Communion  occasions.    On  these  seasons,  I  have  often  seen  the  tears 
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litefiBj  sireMBii^  down  lot  d^eki;  and  ymt,  sndi  wm  Us  wmdoM  wdt^tm^ 
mand  under  circnmstanoes  which  would  have  quite  overpowered  most  men  so  as 
completely  to  choke  their  utterance,  that  his  Toice  neyer  faltered  in  the  least. 

Some  preachers  are  great  only  on  great  oooasions*  They  need  some  rousing, 
question  or  some  rare  event  to  excite  or  to  concentrate  their  energies.  What  Dr. 
Mason  could  do  under  excitements  of  this  sort,  his  Orations  on  the  death  of 
Washington  and  of  Hamilton,  and  his  Sermon  entitled  ''Messiah's  Throne," 
sufficiently  disooyer;  but  I  think  that  he  delivered  discourses  not  less  masterly 
and  eloquent  than  the  very  best  of  his  published  ones,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  ministry.  One  of  these  is  deeply  fixed  in  my  memory.  It  was  from  the 
text,  "  For  me  to  live  is  Ghrbt,'' — the  subject  of  it  being  "  Jesus  the  Charm  of 
life."  At  this  distance  of  time  I  cannot  undertake  to  give  a  minute  analysis  of 
the  sermon;  but  I  well  remember  that  the  address  to  the  several  classes  of 
hearera  was  quite  overpowering.  He  put  the  question^-"  Young  man,  what  is  to 
thee  the  Charm  of  life  ?"  following  it  up  with  an  appeal  to  the  young  in 
the  highest  degree  appropriate,  searching,  tender,  and  which  so  wrought 
upon  my  own  feelings  that  I  actually  experienced  for  the  moment  a  physical  pain 
of  the  heart. 

There  was  another  sermon  of  which  I  retain  a  distinct  remembrance,  and  to 
which  I  advert  partly  because  I  regard  it  as  one  of  Dr.  Mason's  greatest  efforts, 
and  partly  because  it  serves  to  illustrate  a  feature  of  character  for  which  he  was 
distinguished  above  most  men — I  refer  to  his  fearless  disregard  of  consequences 
in  the  discharge  of  what  he  deemed  a  public  duty.  The  Sermon  was  preached 
upon  a  Fast  day,  and  at  a  time  of  extreme  political  excitement.  Personal  vio- 
lence had  been  threatened  in  case  he  denounced,  as  he  had  before  done,  the  pro- 
posed alliaDce  with  France.  I  myself  remember  to  have  heard  a  young  lawyer 
and  a  violent  partisan  declare  that  "  if  the  Doctor  dared  to  repeat  the  thing,  even 
the  horns  of  the  altar  should  not  protect  him,  for  he  would  himself  be  one  of  the 
first  to  pull  him  out  of  the  pulpit."  When  the  Fast  day  arrived,  a  large  audience 
assembled,  expecting  to  hear  a  sermon  "  to  the  times."  The  Doctor  chose  for 
his  text  £zekiel  ii.  3,  and  the  whole  chapter  was  read  in  his  most  impressive 
manner.  Near  the  close  of  the  discourse,  he  broke  forth  into  a  solemn  and 
impassioned  apostrophe  to  Deity  in  nearly  these  words — "  Send  us,  if  thou 
wilt, murrain  upon  our  cattle,  a  famine  upon  our  land,  cleanness  of  teeth  in  our 
borders;  send  us  pestilence  to  waste  our  cities,  send  us,  if  it  please  thee,  the 
sword  to  bathe  itself  in  the  blood  of  our  sons;  but  spare  us.  Lord  God  Most 
Merciful,  spare  us  that  direst  and  most  dreadful  of  all  thy  curses, — an  alliance 
with  Napoleon  Buonaparte."  As  he  uttered  these  rousing  sentences,  the  blood 
gushed  from  his  nostrils;  he  unconsciously  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  face,  and 
the  next  instant  made  a  gesture  which  looked  as  if  he  were  designedly  waving  it 
before  the  audience  like  a  bloody  and  symbolic  fiag.  You  can  fancy  better  than 
I  can  describe  the  impression  which  this  incident,  coupled  with  the  awful  apostro- 
phe, made  upon  the  crowded  assembly.  Next  day  I  asked  the  young  lawyer 
why  he  did  not  proceed,  as  he  had  promised,  to  pull  the  Doctor  out  of  the  pul- 
pit. "  Why,"  said  he,  '*  I  was  perfectly  horror-struck  when  he  wound  up  that 
terrible  apostrophe  by  waving  his  bloody  handkerchief." 

The  reference  to  this  sermon  leads  me  to  say  that  Dr.  Mason  was  accustomed, 
during  the  first  half  of  his  ministry,  to  discuss  political  topics  both  more  fVe- 
quently  and  freely  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
His  own  political  opinions  were  very  decided  and  well  known,  and  his  animad- 
versions upon  public  men  or  their  measures  subjected  him  to  no  little  odium,  and 
perhaps  also  to  some  personal  danger.  By  some  of  his  brethren,  members  of  the 
same  Synod  with  himself,  his  conduct  on  this  head  was  deemed  open  to  censure. 
They  thought  that  he  sometimes  unduly  mixed  up  things  secular  and  sacred.  It 
is,  however,  due  to  him  to  say,  that  when  he  handled  matters  which  other  men 
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abstdned  fK)tt  M  fuM^  to  tfa6  tirO]Mft'  bttib«9«  oftb^  V^lllit,  1i^  d!€  9<y1>^tM^ 
he  believed  that  they  were  dvsdly  i^etated  to  the  nord  ttmi  tc^gfoas  ihterests  of  ^ 
society.  He  deemed  it  tO  bo  Ms  dtttyas  a  minister  of  Christ  to' expOdOinid' 
denounce  sin  m  alt  its  ibrms^^wheHier  fotmd  In  the  skirts  Of  the  Sta^|t>f  the 
statesman,  or  of  the  priyate  dttsen;  and  in  doing  so,  he  was  only  imitating  the 
example  of  the  Venerated  fiithefs  of  his  mfOther  Church' of  Scotland  in*  her  1>e«t 
days. 

As  a  preaicher,  Dr.  Mason  was  singnlariy  happy  in  what  used  "to  be  styled 
**  the  opening  up  of  the  text,*^and  in  the  analysis  of  the  subfect  contained  in  the 
passage.  One  illustration  of  this  statement  occurs  to  mo.  ft  isi^om  a  sermon 
which  I  heard  liim  preaoh  from  the  words,  **  I  have  no  greater  joy,'*  &c..  III. 
John,  4;—"  The  Spirit  of  God,**  said  he,  •'  by  the  pen  of  thb  Apostte' presents 
us  with  thesiB  points,  viz : — 

1.  The  greatest  of  all  Interedts,-i-»-The  Truth. 

2.  The  i'irst  Of  all  Duties,— Walking  in  Tritth. 

3.  The  purest  of  all  Joys,— Hearing  that  our  Children  Walk  m  TrO^:*' 

He  told  me  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  hisf  ministry,  his  habit  was  to  write  the 
introduction  and  the  application  of  his  sermons  with  great  care,  and  then  to  com- 
mit them  perfectly  to  memory.  The  body  of  the  discourse  consisted  of  a  very 
tall  analysis  of  the  subject,  or  of  the  passage  on  which  the  sermon  wa^  founded, ' 
which  he  studied  as  thoroughly  as  he  cOuld,  but  leaving  the  language  in  which 
his  thoughts  should  find  utterance  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  He  could 
do  this  with  entire  safety,  ibr  few  men  possessed  a  greater  copia  fandi.  Such ' 
was  his  method  of  sermonizing  at  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to  London  in  1802, 
and  hence  his  famous  Sermon  before  the  London  Missionary  Society,  as  well  as 
the  many  others  which  his  English  friends  wfere  sO  urgent  to'  have  published, 
required  to  be  written  out  in  fUU  after  delivery.  But  fn  later  years  (except  the 
very  last  of  his  ministry)  his  numerous  duties  forbade  his  making  even  this  kind 
of  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  and  if  be  had  not  been  compelled  by  the  importunity 
of  friends  to  reduce  to  writing  what  he  had  already  preached,  some  6f  his  most 
admired  sermons  would  have  been  lost  forever.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  the 
fkilure  of  memory  consequent  upon  the  disease  which  paralyzed  mind  and  body, 
obliged  him  to  write  his  sermons,  and  even  to  read  them.  It  was  not  without  a 
severe  mental  struggle  that  he  consented  to  put  on  this  ignoble  yoke  as  he 
viewed  it,  for  he  had  all  the  old  Scottish  prejudices  against  *^  readers  of  the 
Gospel,"  and  had  said  as  hard  things  about  them  as  any  one.  The  first  time 
he  preached  for  me  in  this  way  was  in  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  where  he 
knew  the  people  had  an  especial  dislike  of  "the  paper."  He  laid  his  notes  oii 
the  Bible,  and  then  said — "  My  friends,  I  must  ask  your  indulgence  fbr  adopt- 
ing to-day  a  practice  which  through  life  I  have  condemned.  I  must  read  my 
sermon — the  hand  of  God  is  upon  me.  I  must  bow  to  his  will.*'  I  need  not 
say  that  the  bitterest  haters  of  "notes"  in  the  audience  were  melted,  and  for  a 
time  the  church  was  truly  a  Bochim. 

The  mention  of  his  prejudices  against  reading  Sertnons  reminds  me  of  his  pre- 
judices against  funeral  services,  as  they  are  connected  with  a  very  tender,  and 
to  me  ever  memorable,  scene.  For  this  latter  feeling  he  was  mainly  indebted, 
I  imagine,  to  his  Scottish  training.  He  was  Strongly  opposed  to  **  funeral  ser- 
vices," under  the  plea  that  they  Were  apt  to  become  mere  occasions  for  eulogi- 
zing the  dead.  When  his  son  JameS  died  at  Carlisle,  I  went  there  to  attend  his 
funeral,  and  was  requested  by  some  members  of  the  family  to  b^  the  Doctor  to 
allow  an  Address  to  be  made  at  the  grave,  for  the  sake  of  his  son's  young  com- 
panions in  College.  I  did  so.  He  at  once  replied,  "  No,  no,  these  things  are 
so  often  abused."  Of  course  I  did  not  urge  the  matter.  As  the  young  men  who 
served  as  pall-bearers  lifted  th6  coffin,  the  afflicted  father  exclaimed  in  tones 
which  those  who  were  present  can  never  forget — "Young  men!  tread  lightly; 


j9  tear  i^.teitt|^^UMJS9l|^<JtiMt  ?'T^4h«B^<ur«x^me'bjir  b{«%|ifi«irlMi4rfjM^ 
iliahoptdBpon,  |Djr  slioiikd^  imd  siud-^'VDeigr.U.,  Mjr  «a«Mthiiig  which  QoA 
BMty  jbl^ss  to  his  y^ou»g  fjcionds.'*  .  An  Addxes^  wm  madoy.aiid  7«ry  sooa  *  revi- 
TiU— powj»it^  ftnd  pr^ptQiis  ui  its  iruiu^  be^^ift  ibe  C9U€Jge.aiui  Uie  towa»  with 
the  hifitorjr  pf  which  you  are  fkmiliftr. 

lo  these  reminiscences  of  J)r*  Mt^pn  fts  a. preacher,  I  must. not  omit  to  notice 
his  manner  of  reading  the  Scriptures.  He  used  to  say  that  **  correct  emphasis 
,is  SQond.eiipQsition^"  and  he  certejnly  ilUistr^ted  the  truth  of  the  remark  in  Jus 
own  practice.  Oilen  have  I  thoiight  tha^  the  chapter  he.  had  just  read  needed 
no  further  exposition.  Jtle  i^ttached  grei^t  importance  to.  this  part  of  a  minis- 
ter's pnblio  duty,  and.  opce  complaining  of  theli^tl^  attention  paid  to  it,  said  to 
me, — *'  there  are  t\^euty  good  speakers  to  one  good  reader."  A  fHend  oi  mine 
heard  him  preach  on  oue  occasion  in  the  Crown  Street  Church,  Philadelphia. 
The  large  house  was  thronged  in  eyery  p^rt,  and  crowds  were  at  the  door  eager 
to  push  in,  and  necessarily  creating,  some  confusion.  At  the  hour  appointed  for 
Divine  service,  the  Doctor  rose,  and  le^ng  pyer  the  pulpit,  rapped  smartly  two 
or  three  times  against  i^,  and  by  this  unusu^il  procedure  effected  inetant  and 
perfect  silence.  He  then  read  those  noble  stanzas  in  Dr.  .Watts'  yersion  of  the 
17th  Psalm,  beginning  with—'*  What  sinners  yalue,  I  resign," — in  a  style  that 
told  with  amazing  power  upon  the  Audience.  My  friend,  said  that  if  he  had 
heard  nothing  more,  he  wonld  hayefelt  himself  richly  recompensed  for  his  long 
walk  to  church;  for  Dr.  Mason's  reading  invested  the  glorious  hymn  with  a 
fresh  majesty,  and  almost  gave  it  a  new  meaning. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  n&ust  not  omit*-At«  public  prayers.  They 
were  scarcely  less  remarkable  th#n  his  sermons ;^-rremarkable  for  their  appro- 
priateness to  the  times,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  his  audience^  for  their  com- 
prehensiveness, for  their  holy,  scriptural  unction,,  and  their  ex<}uisite  tenderness. 
Unlike  the  prayers  of  some  good  men,  they  were  never  didactic;  there  was  no 
preaching  in  them.  They  consisted  wholly  of  supplications,  intercessions, 
thanksgiving,  and  were  evidently  the.  utterance  of  a  soul  in  conscions,  confiden- 
tial, yet  reverent  and  earnest  converse  with  the  great  Qod  our  Saviour.  I  have 
heard  prayers  characterized  by  a  oeftain  sublimity  of  sentiment  and  language, 
fitted  to  beget  admiration  of  the  person  officiating,  for  his  eloquence,  rather  than 
to  awaken  true  devotional  feeling.  S|uch  a  performance  was  wholly  at  war  with 
all  Dr.  Mason's  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  exercise..  And  yet,  if  by  eloquenoe 
in  prayer  be  meant  the  giving  intensity  to  the  devotions  of  a  worshipping  assem- 
bly, then  I  may  say  that  Dr.  Mason's  prayers  were  often  pre-eminently  elo- 
quent. I  haye  repeatedly  se^n  the  whole  congregation  drowned  in  tears,  some 
of  them  being  scarcely  able  ^o  reetrain  conyulsiye  sobs,  during  the  prayer  before 
the  sermon.  This  profound  sensation  was  produced  by  nothing  that  even 
approached  a  theatric  trickr-^it  was  simply  the  result  of  the  sympathy  kindled 
by  the  warm  outpouring  of  the  preacher's  own  heart. 

During  the  earliest  years  p{  Dr.  Mason^'s  ministry,  I  was  too  youiig  to  appre- 
di^te  his  qualities  ^  a  pastoi;;  bu|^l  J?e9»ea»ber..that  he  was  very  attentive  to  the 
children  fmd  youth  ^^  ^^  parish.  .  He  had  sfiyeral  catechetical  claeses  for  those 
qI;  tender  age,  and  for,  young  me^  and  wqroen^.and  in  conducting  them,  be 
evinced. a^  marvellous  power  of  adapting  .himiielf  to  the  capacity  of  the  .youngest 
child  present,  and  of  enlis^ngthe  attention  pf  all  by  striking  remarks  and  apt 
anecdotes.  I  could  i^me  many:  wernt  hearted  and  intelligent  Cbripti^ns,  most 
of  whom  &re  fallen  asleep,  t}iongh  a.  few.  remain  unto  thia  pre^^nt,  who  look 
back  with  fpnd  and.  ho(jr  al^t>on  |to  tbe^oJd  rppm  in  Pine  Street,  where  they 
Vfi%d  to  recite  the  Catechism  tp  Dr.  MaiSoay,#nd .listen  to  his  siinpleand  forcible 
exposition  pf  it.  .  So  lar  m  n^  repollBQtifon^  of  his  .pastoral  qualities  go,  they 
aocqxd.  w'i^bih^^Jtim^Hies  on^tl^  point,  whi^h  I  haye  reoeiyed  from  those  who 
wer»old^4han,inyseUV  v  f  rom^h|i^4  haye  h^ftrd  from^em  as  well  «|  from 
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wliat  I  knoir  myself,  I  feel  wamBted  in  saying  of  kim  what  was  said  of  his 
Tenerable  Either,  by  a  most  competent  judge,  and  one  yery  chary  of  bis  compli- 
ments— ''he  was  the  completest  minister  I  ever  knew."  In  supervising  the 
▼arious  d^^ils  of  parochial  economy,  in  systematic  fkmily  visitation,  in  conduct- 
ing fellowship-meetings,  in  the  sick  room,  in  the  house  of  sorrow,  by  the  bedside 
of  the  dying,  in  dealing  with  troubled  consciences,  I  do  not  believe  that  Dr. 
Mason's  superior  could  any  where  be  found.  He  was  exceedingly  happy  in  his 
treatment  of  the  class  last  named.  He  put  them  at  once  at  their  ease,  so  that 
they  could  unburthen  their  hearts  to  him  with  entire  freedom.  I  once  called 
upon  htm  in  much  distress  of  mind  produced  by  the  fear  that  I  had  not  expe- 
rienced in  a  sufficient  degree  what  the  old  divines  were  wont  to  call  "  the  law- 
work.^'  He  listened  to  me  patiently,  while  I  described  my  mental  difficulties 
and  desires,  and  then  said, — **  Dear  M.,  take  care  that  you  don't  become  rash 
in  your  prayers.  While  I  was  in  Scotland,  as  a  student  in  Divinity,  I  was 
myself  tempted  just  as  you  now  are.  I  called  upon  a  venerable  clergyman  with 
whom  I  was  upon  terms  of  intimacy,  and  told  him  my  trouble.  He  replied  to 
me, — '  My  son,  take  heed  what  you  ask  of  the  Lord.  I  was  once  thus  tried,  and 
I  prayed  the  Lord  very  earnestly  that  He  would  enable  me  to  realize  deeply  the 
terrors  of  the  law.  He  answered  my  request,  and  cured  me  of  my  folly.  His 
Spirit,  as  I  may  say,  took  me  up,  and  for  a  time  shook  me  over  hell.  It  was 
enough.  I  have  since  asked  the  Lord  to  lead  me  by  his  love,  and  to  save  me 
firom  the  terrors  of  his  law.*  And  such," added  Dr.  M.,  "is  my  advice  to 
you." 

In  the  progress  of  his  ministry,  the  duties  incident  to  his  manifold  relations 
as  Pastor,  Theological  Professor,  Provost  of  Columbia  College,  Editor,  and  con- 
fessedly the  master  spirit  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, — the  denomination 
with  which  he  was  connected  during  the  whole  of  his  active  life,  compelled  his 
congregation  to  be  content  with  seeing  and  hearing  him  on  the  Lord's  day.  Tet 
amid  these  multifarious  engagements,  he  never  lost  the  pastoral  sympathies.  His 
heart  was  with  his  people  in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  when  distance  or  the 
press  of  other  duties  hindered  his  going  in  person  to  weep  with  a  stricken  house- 
hold, his  pen  was  employed  to  convey  to  its  members  his  condolence  and  his 
eounscls.  Many  of  these  letters  are  to  be  found  in  the  recent  Memoir  of  him 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Vechten,  but  they  form  only  a  small  part  of  his  corres- 
pondence with  afflicted  friends;  and  if  they  were  all  collected  and  published,  I 
think  that  the  volume  would  take  rank  among  the  sacred  classics  of  our  lan- 
guage. 

For  three  years,  during  the  period  when  he  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  men- 
tal powers  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  Seminary  of  which  he  was  the 
head  and  founder.  Of  his  pre-eminent  fitness  for  the  post  of  Theological 
JfiBtructeTy  no  one  who  knew  him  and  is  competent  to  judge,  can  have  a 
moment's  doubt.  He  frequently  introduced  his  course  of  lectures  with  one  on 
Modesty,  apparently  with  the  view  of  showing  those  of  us  who  had  just  come 
from  College,  with  our  academic  laurels  quite  Aresh,  how  very  little  we  knew. 
Starting  some  topic  in  Ethics  or  Theology,  he  would  ask — "  What  is  it?  Why? 
HOw?"  He  used  to  say  to  us — "  (Gentlemen,  dont  go  round  a  thing,  nor  above 
it,  but  drive  straight  into  it;" — **  if  you  are  asked,  what  is  the  text-book  in  the 
Seminary, — say,  your  Bible."  He  did  not  deliver  a  formal  and  regular  series  of 
lectures  either  in  Systematic  Theology  or  in  Biblical  Criticism .  But  when  we  were 
studying  the  argumentative  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  he  was  accustomed 
to  give  us,  in  connection  with  the  recitation,  a  critical  exposition  of  the  more 
difficult  chapters.  On  these  occasions,  while  he  was  the  expounder,  he  required 
us  to  come  to  the  lecture  as  f^lly  prepared  as  possible,  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  words,  phrases,  and  grammatical  structure  of  the  passage,  and  also  of  its 
historical  and  geographical  allusioDS.    In  these  exercises,  perhaps  more  than  in 
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•Df  Other,  be  displayed  his  masterly  powers  of  analysis  and  arfament,  his  deep 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  his  ezqaisite  schohrship,  and  his  com- 
mand of  language.  This,  I  may  add,  was  his  faTonrite  department,  involving, 
as  it  did,  the  study  of  the  Bible  itself,  i.  e.  the  truth  of  God  exactly  as  it  lies 
embedded  in  the  written  Word  of  God.  He  by  no  means  undervalued  the 
importance  of  Systematic  Theology,  but  he  considered  it  a  comparatively  easy 
task  for  those  who  had  been  drilled  from  childhood  to  attain  a  respectable 
acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  study;  while  the  ability  to  discover  and 
expound  the  real  and  precise  meaning  of  Scripture,  to  gather  the  various  passa- 
ges bearing  upon  any  article  of  faith,  and  to  show  how  they  establish  its  truth, 
oould  be  acquired  only  by  laborious  and  careful  culture.  Accordingly,  his  aim 
was  to  make  his  pupils  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,''  and  they  were,  in  fact,  the 
grand  text-book  during  the  whole  theological  curriculum. 

In  his  method  of  tuition  he  combined  the  lecture  and  the  catedietic  exercise, — 
the  latter,  however,  being  the  predominant  element.  Every  answer  to  a  question, 
if  it  contained  an  averment  or  a  proposition  of  any  kind,  was  instantly  followed 
by  his  **  Prove  it,  Sir,**  or  "  Now  for  your  proof.*'  And  you  may  be  sure  that 
each  proof  text  or  argument  was  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  "  Think,** 
he  was  wont  to  say;  and  in  these  exercises  he  at  once  compelled  and  taught  us 
how  to  "  think**  to  purpose.  Let  me  here  remark  that  T)t,  Mason  has  been 
diaiged  with  encouraging  his  students  to  cultivate  that  sort  of  *'  thinking*'  which 
is  commonly  allied  to  inordinate  self-esteem,  and  which  looks  with  contempt 
upon  the  established  formulas  of  Theology.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded. 
Some  may  indeed  have  mistaken  or  perverted  his  advice  on  this  head,  but  he 
certainly  never  designed  to  beget  or  to  countenance  the  independent  thinking 
which  affects  new  views  and  original  speculations.  No  man  was  more  quick  to 
note  or  more  prompt  to  condemn  a  departure  from  the  ^*old  paths."  ''New 
light,'*  said  he,  "is  in  most  cases  only  a  second 'edition  of  old  darkness.**  His 
object  plainly  was  to  guard  us  against  mere  traditional  beliefs,  against  the  accep- 
tance of  opinions  because  they  belonged  to  the  creed  of  this  or  that  sect,  or  were 
connected  with  the  name  of  this  or  that  eminent  man,  and  lead  us  to  examine  for 
ourselves  the  grounds  on  which  Christian  doctrine  rests,  so  that  we  could  give 
to  every  man  that  asks  for  it  a  sound  and  intelligent  reason  for  our  faith.  That 
this  was  his  sole  object  in  saying  to  us  ''  think — think  for  yourselves,**  m  mani- 
fest from  the  fact  that,  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  entire  body  of 
those  trained  by  him  for  the  sacred  office  have  ever  been  remarkable  for  their 
tenacious  adherence  to  the  olden  Theology. 

Dr.  Mason  observed  himself  and  required  in  his  students  the  most  rigid  punc- 
tuaUiy  in  regard  to  the  Seminary  exercises  and  appointments.  He  stigmatized 
the  want  of  it  as  a  lack  of  virtue,  thoroughly  entering  into  the  sentiment  of 
Seneca  that  **  time  is  almost  the  only  thing  of  which  to  be  covetous  is  a  virtue.*' 
He  used  to  say — **  Tou  may  steal  my  money,  I  may  be  able  to  make  more;  you 
may  steal  my  goods,  I  may  be  able  to  replace  them;  but  my  ftme,  neither  you 
nor  I  can  replace,  if  once  lost.'*  Indeed  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  have  gotten  through  the  half  of  the  multifarious  duties  that  devolved  upon 
him  during  the  most  active  portion  of  his  life,  if  he  had  not  adopted  and  insisted 
upon  the  rule  of  punctuality.  At  our  Seminary  exercises,  five  minutes  were 
allowed  for  variation  of  watches,  and  for  unavoidable  detention.  If  in  that  time 
the  Professor  did  not  appear,  the  students  were  firee  to  go  to  their  rooms.  I  can 
recall  only  one  instance  of  the  Doctor*s  finilure  in  promptness.  On  this  occasion 
we  watched  for  him  with  no  little  anxiety,  when  we  found  the  moments  of  grace 
were  nearly  gone.  The  five  minutes  having  expired,  we  at  once  left  the  house, 
but  when  we  reached  the  street  we  saw  the  Doctor  approaching  at  a  very  rapid 
pace.  As  he  jmned  us,  noticing  our  time-pieces  in  our  hands,  he  exclaimed,  ''All 
right,  gentlemen,  all  right,  but  hear  me  before  you  separate.    God  in  his  provi- 
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diKa  cMfid  awi  to.Tii^  ittt  >^  ptririiwniff  wd  ftiiM^  novopoa  hia  dM&bad 
I  hayeoome  from  that  scene  of  sorrow  m  rapi<iUy  as  I  could.  I  will  be  happy  to 
givs  jou  the  usual  lecture,  if  jou  can  spare  the  time."  I  need  scarcely  say  thai 
we  all  gladly  re-entered  the  recitation  room. 

I  know  m>t  how  I  can  better  describe  the  relation  in  which  Dr.  Mason  stood  to 
hia  students,  than  in  those  words  of  Paul, — *'  Ye  know  how  we  exhorted  and 
charged  e^ery  one  of  you  as  a  father  hu  children;  we  were  gentle  among  you  a« 
a  nuree  cherieheth  her  children.*'  No  one  could  be  brought  into  daily  inter- 
course with  a  man  of  such  commanding  talent,  even  if  it  consisted,  only  in  listen- 
ing to  an  exegetioal  or  doctrinal  prelection,  without  feeling  for  him  the  highest 
admiration.  But  the  admiration  of  his  students  was  combined  with  the  fondest 
affection.  He  was  not  only  our  teach^,  drilling  us  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  The- 
ology, but  our  counsellor,  our  guide,  our  fiimiliar  friend,  ever  exhibiting  the  most 
lively  concern  for  our  health,  our  comfort,  our  spiritual  welfare,  as  well  as  for 
our  intellectual  progress.  Even  in  the  lecture  room,  frigid  as  the  place  commonly 
is,  and  chilling  as  are  its  exercises,  we  discovered  the  amplitude  and  wealth  of 
his  heart,  as  well  as  of  his  head.  Often,  while  be  was  lecturing,  have  I  seen  the 
tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks,  and  the  whole  class  exhibiting  emotions  kindred 
to  his  own. 

.  How  much  is  it  to  be  r^retted  that  a  man  of  such  rare  endowments,  and  one 
80  highly  fitted  to  enrich  the  theological  literature  of  our  country,  should  have 
left  behind  him  so  few  monuments  of  his  piety  and  learning.  His  efforts 
unquestionably  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  theological  education 
in  the  United  States.  True  there  had  been  Professors  of  Theology  before  hia 
day;  but  the  Report  drawn  up  by  him  and  presented  to  the  Synod  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church,  in  1804,  and  the  a/K;ompanying  Constitution  of  the 
Seminary,  contains  a  scheme  of  theological  education  far  in  advance  of  any  thing 
ever  before  attempted  in  this  country.  He  was  himself  chosen  by  the  Synod  to 
carry  out,  as  Professor  of  Theology,  his  own  views,  and  he  at  once  engaged  in 
the  enterprise  with  characteristic  ardour.  Indeed  his  whole  soul  was  in  this 
work,  which  he  always  regarded  as  by  far  the  most  important  sphere  of  labour 
which  the  Head  of  the  Church  had  called  him  to  fill.  Unfortunately,  the  small- 
ness  of  the  denomination  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  the  consequent 
poverty  of  the  Seminary,  obliged  him  to  retain  the  pastoral  office,  and  thus  hin- 
dered the  concentration  of  his  energies  upon  the  task  with  which  were  entwined 
the  fondest  desires  and  hopes  of  his  life.  Occupied  as  he  was  with  such  diver- 
sified duties,  authorship,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  was  out  of  the  question. 

Before  I  bring  my  letter  to  a  close,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  Dr.  Mason,  as  he  appeared  in  the  more  private  relations  of  life. 
His  company  was  eagerly  sought  ]jy  persons  of  the  most  various  characters  and 
pursuits,  and  no  wonder,  for  he  was  gifted  with  every  quality  needed  to  make 
him  shine  in  society.  His  gentlemanly  air  and  manners,  his  genial  humour,  his 
ready  wit,  his  quickness  at  retort,  his  various  knowledge  of  books  and  men,  his 
ample  fund  of  anecdote,  and  his  capital  tact  at  telling  a  story,  rendered  him  the 
life  and  attraction  of  every  circle  into  wbicb  he  entered.  I  have  often  met  him 
in  company,  and  have  witnessed  the  deference  and  admiration  of  which  he  was 
the  object.  But  I  love  best  to  think  of  him  as  he  appeared  among  those  whose 
friendship  he  knew  he  could  trust, — the  brethren  with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of 
weekly  companionship.  Sweet  to  me  is  the  memory  of  those  reunions  of  other 
days,  in  which  the  heart  and  the  intellect  found  such  rich  refreshment.  I  wish  I 
ceuld  recall  the  ^ea  ptereoenta  of  those  occasions,  but  I  cannot — let  me  only  say 
that  those  whose  wings  were  most  like  those  of  the  dove,  **  covered  with  silver, 
and  their  feathers  with  yellow  gold  "  ^ew  thickest  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Mason. 
The  subjects  of  our  talk  were  manifold,  though  mainly  of  religious  or  theological 
character.    One  discussion  is  fixed  in  my  memory,  and  I  refer  to  it  because  it 
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aorvM  to  fihiiii«ie  %  trait  of  Dr*  Mmob,  which  I  deem  worthy  of  ii6tioe,  namdji 
•—his  singQlar  candour,  and  bis  readiness  to  acknowledge  a  mistake,  when  fairlj 
eonTUiced  that  ho  was  mistaken.  The  meeting  was  at  raj  own  house,  and 
among  the  friends  present  were  Drs.  Mason,  McLeod,  Romeyn,  Rowan  of  N^w 
York,  Laurie  of  Washington,  and  Blatohford  of  Lansingburg.  The  question 
was  one  upon  which  Dr.  Mason  had  committed  himself  by  writing  and  publish- 
iag  en  a.rtkile  which  had  attracted  great  attention,  as  probably  the  ablest  defence 
of  the  Tiew  it  maintained  which  had  then  appeared.  After  a  little  general  talk 
upon  the  subject,  it  was  agreed  to  organise  the  meeting  for  a  more  formal  discus- 
sion. Dr.  Laurie  and  myself  were  named  as  the  disputants,  and  Dr.  Mason,  by 
common  consent,  was  to  be  our  Moderator.  After  debating  the  question  at  some 
length,  Dr.  Laurie  assumed  a  position  in  relation  to  it,  founded  upon  an  alleged 
fiKt  which  I  ventured  to  deny ;  and  Dr.  Mason  immediately  interposed  a  remark 
which  showed  that  his  views  of  the  subject  were  in  harmony  with  my  own. 
Whereupon  Dr.  Laurict  expressing  his  surprise  at  Dr.  M.*s  remark,  said, — "  But 
did  you  not  write  the  article  on  this  very  subject,  that  appeared  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  Christian's  Magazine  ?''  '*  I  did,"  said  Dr,  M.,  **  but  I  did  not  know  as 
much  when  I  wrote  it  as  I  ought  to  have  known."  On  another  occasion,  advert- 
ing to  the  priiie  of  consistency  sometimes  exhibited  by  persons  otherwise  ezoel- 
lent,  he  said  to  me, — **  M. — he  is  a  poor  man  who  cannot  afford  to  give  away 
sixpence,  and  he  is  a  poor  soul,  a  very  poor  soul,  who  cannot  afford  to  acknow- 
ledge an  error,  lest  perchance  some  one  should  charge  him  with  inconsistency." 

In  bis  own  household  Dr.  Mason  was  all  that  might  be  anticipated  from  one 
whose  heart  was  so  full  of  warm  and  tender  affection,  and  all  who  had  access  to 
his  home  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  beautiful  exhibition  which  he  was  wont 
to  make  at  ofice  of  filial,  conjugal  and  parental  love.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
present  when  he  bade  his  &mily  farewell,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  voyage  to 
Eorope.  He  had  requested  me  to  come  on  from  Philadelphia  and  preach  for  him 
on  the  Sabbath  before  his  departure.  My  text  was  the  words — ''  We  have  strong 
consolation,"  and  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  the  discourse  had  been  the  means 
of  ministering  **  strong  consolation  "  to  his  own  heart  in  the  trying  circumstan- 
ces in  which  he  was  then  placed.  The  parting  scene  was  very  affecting — a  sore 
trial  to  himself  and  to  those  whom  he  left  behind;  for  a  voyage  to  Europe  was 
then  a  far  more  serious  undertaking  than  it  is  now,  and  his  shattered  constitu- 
tion rendered  it  quite  probable  that  we  should  see  his  face  no  more.  Having 
taken  leave  of  the  younger  members  of  his  family,  one  by  one,  he  came  down 
stairs,  and  sat  for  some  time,  with  his  wife  on  one  side  of  him,  and  his  venerable 
mother  on  the  other.  At  his  suggestion,  we  all  joined  in  singing  the  hymn 
'*  The  Lord  will  provide — "  he  then  rose,  dropped  his  head  upon  his  hands,  as  in 
silent  prayer,  for  some  moments,  and  at  length  said," — God,  my  own  Qod,  Uie 
God  of  my  £»thers,  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  that  led  me  and  led  me  all  my 
days,  bless  my  dear  family."  He  paused  for  an  instant,  and  said  to  me, — 'Met  us 
go."  We  attended  him  to  the  boat  which  was  to  convey  him  to  the  ship,  and 
parted  with  &int  hopes  of  ever  again  meeting  him  this  side  of  Heaven. 

You  are  aware  that  there  was  a  warm  controversy  between  Dr.  Mason  and  the 
late  eminent  and  excellent  Bishop  Hobart  on  the  subject  of  Church  government. 
Some  time  after  Dr.  Mason's  death,  I  was  attending  a  funeral  at  which  Bishop 
Hobart  was  present.  While  in  the  carriage  on  our  way  to  the  place  of  interment, 
the  Bishop  said  to  me, — "  Mr.  McCartee,  you  were,  I  understand,  a  favourite  stu- 
dent of  Dr.  Mason,  and  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  learn  from  you  something  more 
respecting  him  than  has  been  publi.shed.  After  mentioning  some  things  illustra- 
tive of  the  Doctor's  character,  allusion  was  made  to  the  controversy  about  Episco- 
pacy, and  I  said—'*  I  can  tell  you  something  of  Dr.  Mason's  views  of  that 
discussion  which  I  think  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  you,  and  which  yon  might 
never  be  apprized  of,  if  I  did  not  tell  you.    He  once  observed  to  me  that  '  it 
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was  Twy  unpleasant  to  eenduet  a  debate  with  some  antagonlfltfi,  for  they  nev^ 
met  the  point  fairly  and  honourably;  but  it  was  pleasant  to  hold  a  discnsaloii 
with  Bishop  Hobart,  for  he  met  the  question  fairly  and  like  a  man.' ''  "  Thank 
yon  Sir/' — ^replied  the  Bishop  to  me — ''  thank  you  Sir,  I  shall  cherish  that  as  m 
compliment  indeed,  for  I  am  well  persuaded  that  Dr.  Mason  would  never  bare 
said  any  thing  like  that  unless  he  meant  it." 

But  I  must  bring  these  reminiscences  to  a  close,  with  the  expression  of  my 
earnest  desire  that  our  gracious  GK>d  will  curry  you  oomfortably  through  the 
laborious  and  important  work  in  which  you  are  engag^,  and  with  the  assurance 
that  I  remain, 

Ever  yours, 

R.  McCARTEE. 


FROM  BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN,  LL.  D. 

New  Hatbn,  February  14, 1855. 

My  dear  Sir:  On  reading  your  letter,  asking  for  my  reminiscences  of  Dr 
Mason,  my  first  impression  was  that  I  ought  decidedly  to  decline,  any  attempt 
of  the  kind,  on  the  ground  that  my  acquaintance  with  him  was  not  sufficiently 
intimate  to  Justify  it.  Being,  however,  as  you  are  aware,  altogether  disposed  to 
aid  you  in  your  arduous,  though  gratifying,  researches,  I  began  to  recall  some 
early  impressions,  and  to  look  over  my  manuscript  journal,  introductory  to  my 
first  voyage  to  Europe,  and  of  my  residence  there,  in  1805  and  1806.  From  this 
source,  and  from  memory,  I  may  glean  a  few  things,  but  probably  of  too  little 
importance  to  serve  your  purpose. 

In  the  winter  of  1804-5,  I  accompanied  President  Dwight  to  New  York  for  the 
parpose  of  obtaining  letters  of  introduction,  and  of  making  other  arrangements 
preparatory  to  a  voyage  to  England  and  a  residence  in  Europe,  of  which  an 
account  was  published  in  my  first  Journal  of  Travels.  The  reputation  and 
social  position  of  Dr.  Dwight  made  my  way  easy  to  the  eminent  men  of  the  city, 
among  whom,  in  various  walks  of  life,  were  John  M.  Mason,  Rufus  King,  Oliver 
Wolcott,  John  Trumbull,  Archibald  Gracie,  Samuel  Miles  Hopkins,  John  B. 
Murray,  Benjamin  Douglass  Perkins,  Moses  Rogers,  William  W.  Woolsey, 
James  Watson,  and  others, — ^several  of  whom  were  enlisted  by  Dr.  Dwight  on 
ray  behalf.  In  honour  of  him,  and  with  some  reference  to  my  expected  mission 
abroad,  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  were  invited  to  dine  by  the  brother-in-law 
of  Dr.  Dwight,  Mr.  Moses  Rogers,  an  eminent  merchant,  whose  elegant  mansion 
was  on  the  battery  facing  the  harbour.  The  guests,  to  me  an  imposing  group, 
were  assembled  in  the  drawing  room  of  Mrs.  Rogers,  and  last  of  all,  was 
announced  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  whom  I  had  never  seen.  He  was  then  approach- 
ing the  meridian  of  life;  but  his  countenance  was  radiant  almost  as  in  youth. 
Never  before  or  since  has  the  presence  of  any  man  impressed  me  as  his  did  on 
that  occasion.  Tall,  erect,  of  fine  symmetry  of  form,  with  a  perfect  muscular 
development,  a  noble,  intellectual  head,  and  strongly  marked  features,  on  every 
line  of  which  mind  was  stamped,  with  the  graceful  air  of  a  high-bred  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  and  with  tike  bearing  of  a  man  who  could  not  be  unconscious 
of  his  own  talents  and  f)ime— elegantly  dressed,  but  with  chaste  simplicity, — as 
he  entered  the  room,  all  rose  from  their  seats  to  greet  and  welcome  the  pride  of 
New  York. 

A  proud  man  he  would  doubtless  have  been,  had  not  his  heart  been  touched 
by  a  higher  power  than  human;  and  indeed  such  was  the  majestic  mien  and 
commanding  dignity  of  the  man,  and  such  the  spontaneous  deference  yielded  to 
htm  by  all,  that  he  certainly  needed  a  large  share  of  Ohristian  humility  to  coun- 
teract the  natural  and  almost  pardonable  vaulting  up  of  self-esteem.  Had  he 
been  a  military  man,  every  one  would  have  said  that  he  waa  bom  to  command; 
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tUd  hk  vwmy,  i£  not  imperious,  would  certamlj  hare  been  imperi»l.  Martial 
eostnme  could  not  haye  added  to  his  native  dignity,  bat  might  have  embeliisbed 
biB  majestic  fbrm  in  a  manner  to  attract  and  dazzle  the  common  mind. 

His  extraordinary  powers  of  conversation  were  immediately  prompted  by  tim 
company,  and  he  entertained  and  instructed  them  during  the  protracted  sitting. 
It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  sit  so  near  him  at  the  dinner  table  as  to  hear  his 
remarks  to  the  best  advantage;  but  I  had  afterwards  the  privilege  of  witnesBiDg* 
bis  unrivalled  colloquial  powers  on  various  occasions. 

You  will  expect  me  to  say  something  of  Dr.  Mason's  appearance  in  the  pulpit. 
And  here  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  transcribe  verbatim  a  record  whioli  I  find  in 
my  manuscript  journal,  of  that  date: — 

"  March  SI,  1805.  I  attended  Dr.  Mason's  church  in  the  morning,  and  heard 
a  very  excellent  discourse.  In  the  afternoon  I  heard  him  again,  from  the  words-^ 
•  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts.'  It  was  a  very  anK 
mated,  pathetic  and  forcible  sermon.  A  young  man  of  great  promise,  and  highly* 
respected  in  the  congregation,  had  died  suddenly  that  morning.  Dr.  Mason 
made  use  of  this  circumstance  very  happily.  After  urging  on  all  ages  and  classes 
of  his  audience  the  importance  of  repenting  to-^y,  because  of  the  uncertainty  •f 
life,  he  suddenly  threw  himself  towards  one  side  of  the  pulpit,  and  with  his  arm* 
outstretched,  and  his  hand  pointed  towards  the  pew  where  the  young  man' 
sat  only  the  Sabbath  before,  he  exclaimed,  in  thrilling  tones  and  with  a  look 
of  anguish, — '  There,  there,  my  friends,  in  that  pew,  only  a  few  days  ago,' 
sat  one  who  had  every  reason  to  expect  long  life,  which  the  most  perfect 
health  could  afford;  and  this  morning  his  spirit  fled  to  the  eternal  world!  Now 
go  home  and  calculate  on  long  lifu!'  Here  he  abruptly  concluded,  himself  and 
his  audience  being  in  tears. 

*'  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  Besides  the  real  merit  of  his  discourses,  there  is  a  wonderiiil  effect  pro- 
duced by  his  countenance,  which  is  commanding  and  impressive  in  the  highest 
d^ree;  by  bis  voice  which  is  unusually  deep-toned  and  powerful;  and  by  his 
attitudes  and  gestures  which  have  gr^t  dignity  and  force.  He  has,  moreover, 
the  advantage  of  a  large  and  finely  proportioned  person,  with  remarkably  strong 
muscular  expression.    He  is  certainly  an  orator  sui  generis,** 

Thus  far  my  early  impressions. 

In  subsequent  years,  and  after  my  return  from  Europe  in  1806, 1  heard  Dr: 
Mason  preach  on  many  occasions,  both  in  his  own  pulpit  in  New  Toric,  and 
in  New  Haven,  which  town  he  occasionally  visited,  and  more  than  once  at  tiie 
season  of  Commencement.  His  mind  appeared  to  be  growing  constantly  mors 
powerful,  and  his  eloquence  more  stirring  and  vivid;  his  command  of  tho  most 
impressive  and  appropriate  language  seemed  quite  absolute;  and  all  that  belonged 
to  his  masterly  powers,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  being  on  the  increase,  he 
commanded,  swayed,  convinced,  and  implied  his  audiences,  as  if  only  a  v^ 
tion  of  his,  for  that  purpose,  was  necessary.  I  was  not  so  happy  as  to  hear  tl»t 
oelelHrated  Sermon  from  the  words — '*  To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached."  It 
was  delivered  in  New  Haven  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  and  firom  the  accounts  whk^ 
I  heard  of  its  wonderful  effect  upon  the  audience,  both  then  and  on  other  oee^ 
sions,  it  was  matter  of  deep  regret  with  me  that  I  had  aoddentally  missed  my 
opportunity. 

Dr.  Mason's  prayers  were  remarkably  elevated  and  pathetic.  He  seemed  spir^ 
itoally  to  ascend  with  the  rich  flow  of  devout  language  and  thought,  which  rose, 
as  it  were,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  a  consecrated  censer:  his  celestial  aspi- 
rations appeared  like  what  David  in  his  happiest  frames,  and  Isaiah  always,  mi^t 
have  breathed  fbrth.  There  was,  as  I  thought,  no  attempt  at  self-display,  but 
kngoage  copious,  elevated  and  warm  ascended  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  adapted 
at  once  to  fill  the  mind  with  noble  thoughts,  and  the  heart  with  devMt  (Mings. 


Qai  QoUe  ftirm  sad  glowiBf  Uot  gmre  the  imjprtanm  ikni,  inkeui  and  nBad^lM 
•tood  at  tlM  fiMt  of  Um  great  white  tlmme. 

Id  additMm  to  hia  moltipfied  labom  aa  a  pveadwr  and  a  writer,  and  an  ora- 
cle for  advice,  and  isfloenee,  and  action,  not  onlj  on  rdigioiis  bnt  on  many  other 
aubjecU,  Dr.  Mason  waa  induced  to  aeoeptthe  appointment  of  Proroat  of  Cohun^ 
bia  Collega*  Whether  thia  new  Ubovr  added  the  weight  which,  with  aO  that  be 
aoatained  before,  eonld  no  longer  be  borne,  I  cannot  say;  bnt  the  time  waa 
approaching  when  the  great  and  good  man,  in  the  Tory  matnritjr  and  perfection 
of  hia  knowledge,  power,  imie,  influence,  and  naefnlness,  was  to  be  bowed  down. 
The  impending  catastrophe  was  pereeiTcd  bj  the  skilful  and  sagadoos.  The  late 
distinguished  Dr.  Darid  Hosack  rebted  to  me  that  he  met  Dr.  Mason  in  Park 
Flaoe,  coming  from  the  College  buildings,  when  he  aaw  from  the  livid  hue  and 
turgid  condition  of  the  blood-yesaels  of  his  fooe  and  head,  that  he  was  in  imrai* 
heat  danger.  His  first  impulse  was  to  draw  his  lancet,  and  beg  permission  to 
leiieve  him  b/  opening  a  vein.  But  not  being  professionally  in  his  confidence,  he 
was  restrainckl  by  his  sense  of  medical  etiquette,  and  fearing  to  be  thought  offi- 
cious and  an  alarmist  without  cause,  he  allowed  the  threatened  sage  to  pass  on 
his  waj.  Alas,  how  much  was  it  to  be  regretted  that  professional  scruples  did 
not  yield  to  the  bencYolent  impulses  of  the  great  and  discerning  physician,  and 
that  the  stroke  had  not  thus  been  arerted! 

The  next  public  occasion  on  which  I  saw  Dr.  Mason  was  at  the  formation  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  in  New  York,  in  May,  1816.  He  was  one  of  the 
8i»eakers  on  that  day;  but  0  how  fellen! — ^not  indeed  into  imbecility;  but  the 
physical  man  was  prostrated,  and  the  giant  mind  struggled  throng  an  enfeebled 
frame, — still,  howcTer,  grand  in  its  approach  to  decay. 

Dr.  Mason's  succeeding  years  brought  him  only  occasionally  under  my  obser- 
vation. There  was  %  revival,  but  never  a  fbll  recovery,  of  power;  and  it  was 
painful  to  realize  that  fifty  years  had  fixed  a  boundary  to  the  action  of  one  of  the 
noblest  intellects  of  the  age.  His  prostration  was  mourned  over  as  a  public 
calamity.  Thirty  years  more  of  efficient  service  in  the  cause  of  his  Blaster  might 
well  have  been  hoped  for,  and,  with  his  great  physical  and  intellectual  power, 
there  seemed  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  remained  a  splendid  octogena- 
rian, like  him  who,  at  the  head  of  a  C<^lege  which  he  has  sustained  by  his  tal- 
ents, and  endowed  by  his  munificence,  still  lives  in  Ml  vigour — darum  $t  ««ner- 

In  his  femily  circle,  the  presence  of  a  guest  at  his  table  prompted  his  high 
ooBversational  powers.  80  copious  was  the  fiow  from  his  gifted  and  richly  fur- 
nished mind,  and  so  vivid  and  energetic  waa  hia  diction,  that  the  guest  was  well 
QMitented  to  listen,  or  only  to  give,  by  a  question  or  suggestion,  a  new  impulse 
to  An  intellect  that  seemed  almost  equally  well  furnished  on  erery  topic. 

I  had  much  experience  of  Dr.  Mason's  kindness  at  the  time  of  my  leaving  the 
country^  Among  other  fevours  which  he  rendered  me,  he  furnished  me  with  a 
number  of  yaluable  letters,  one  of  which  introduced  me  to  the  noble  society 
of  Claphaa  Common,  near  London — the  Thorntons,  Wilberforoe,  kc.;  another 
to  the  London  Missbnatry  Society,  and  its  phalanx  of  great  and  good  men — 
Hardoaatle  and  his  associates;  and  another  to  his  uncle  and  fhmily  conneetiona 
in  Edinburgh,  which  made  me  at  home  in  warm  hearted  Scotch  families,  creating 
friendships  that  have  been  perpetuated  even  to  this  day  and  this  country.  I 
qmst  not  omit  to  say  that  he  nlso  fnmished  me  with  full  and  written  directions 
for  travelling  in  England.  As,  howavw,  the  whole  syst^n  of  travelling  has  been 
long  since  radically  changed,  those  minutes,  although  then  important,  have 
beoome  obsolete — not  so,  however,  the  pious  thought  with  which  they  concluded — 
'*  Dr.  Ifoson  wishes  Mr.  SiMiman  a  saie,  pleasant  and  prosperous  voyage,  with 
ahuad«nce  of  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  firom  the  Ood  of  salvation,  throi^gh  the 
dear  Redeemer." 
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Br.  Msaoa  Mc«tii{MUii«d  me  to  ib«  sUp^-IlM  31-lbted  Onttrio,  whieh,  wkh  «]f 
on  board,  was  lost  on  her  return  passage,  and  vith  paternal  kindness  gare  me, 
at  the  Mooient  of  sailing,  his  parting  blessing. 

After  my  return  from  Eojcope,  in  the  following  year,  I  had,  as  I  hare  alread^r 
intimated,  repeated  opportunities  of  seeing  Dr.  Mason  in  private  society.  He 
was  every  where  the  admired  and  observed  of  all  observers.  His  coming  was 
fondly  anticipated;  his  arrival  cordially  greeted;  and  all  hung  upon  his  lips 'for 
entertainment  and  instruction.  His  historical  reminiscences  and  his  fund  of  anec- 
dote were  inexhaustible ;  and  both  were  highly  instructive  and  interesting.  A  t  din^- 
ners  and  in  soirees  he  was  ever  in  the  ascendant— 4^11  waited  for  his  oommunica-' 
tions;  and  they  were  often  embellished  by  brilliant  wit,  exquisite  humour,  and 
the  most  versatile  action,  producing  intense  delight  and  admiration.  If  the  elo- 
quent preacher  would  have  made  a  great  commander,  he  might  also  have  been  a' 
great  actor,  either  tragic  or  comic;  for  his  powers  in  both  ways  were  of  the  high- 
est order,  and,  as  already  remarked,  they  were  sometimes  indulged  to  the  great 
exhilaration  of  the  circles  of  which  he  was  always  the  master  spirit.  Particular 
scenes  of  the  kind  are  even  now  fresh  in  my  recollection,  and  not  a  few  of  his 
vivid  and  stirring  rehearsals  and  anecdotes  seem  as  of  yesterday;  but  they 
would  hardly  be  appropriate  decorations  of  the  monument  which  I  would  fain 
raise  to  the  memory  of  one  who,  in  his  grand,  though  too  brief,  career,  has  left* 
in  this  land  no  superior  behind  him. 

I  have  alluded  to  Dr.  Mason's  conversational  powers — I  ought  to  add  that  I  . 
have  known  them  to  be  put  forth  in  grave  circles,  and  on  grave  themes,  in  the 
most  impressive  manner.    It  was  like  the  unceasing  flow  of  a  magnificent  river, 
both  copious  and  inexhaustible,  and  passing  with  a  rapidity  of  current  that 
created  life  by  motion,  and  bore  along  all  before  it. 

Bdieve  me  always,  with  affectionate  regard. 

Truly  your  friend  and  servant, 

B.  SILLIMAN,  SsHioa. 

FROM  THB  REV.  GEORGE  W.  BETHUNE,  D.  D. 

Bbookltx,  March  18,  1857. 

My  dear  Dr.  Sprague:  Ton  ask  me  for  some  recollections  of  Dr.  Mason — and 
what  I  can  give  you  I  will;  but  I  was  too  young  to  know  him  in  his  palmy  day 
of  strength  and  power.  Circumstances,  however,  made  me,  from  earliest  child- 
hood, familiar  with  his  name,  person,  and  history.  My  grandmother,  Mrs.  Isa- 
belU  Graham,  and  my  mother,  were  members  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
in  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  under  the  pastorship  of  the  elder  Dr.  Mason,  and 
for  many  years  under  that  of  his  son.  The  families  were  also  intimate,  though 
I  did  not  come  closely  under  Dr.  Mason's  influence  until  1822,  when  he  was 
President  of  Dickinson  College, — ^which  was  some  years  after  the  shock  which 
affected  irreparably  his  mighty  intellect. 

Dr.  Mason  had,  in  rare  combination,  all  the  qualities,  moral,  mental  and  phys- 
ical, requisite  for  a  pulpit  orator.  Nursed  in  the  school  of  Scotch  Theology,  his 
views  of  Divine  truth  were  characterized  by  that  depth,  richness,  and  unction, 
which  gave  such  evangelical  power  to  the  writings  of  Boston,  the  Erskines,  and 
other  great  teachers,  who  never  strayed  from  the  cross,  and  delighted  to  arrange 
their  thoughts  under  the  two  covenants  made  with  the  first  and  second  Adam. 
Ifcver  did  he  glow  with  higher  energy,  or  melt  his  hearers  with  deeper  pathos, 
than  when  dwelling  upon  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  or  the  union  of 
believers  with  Christ,  or  the  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  Gospel;  and  especially 
in  his  Action  Sermons  or  Sacramental  Addresses,  did  he  pour  out  burning  words 
of  pious  trust  and  affection,  such  as  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
hearing  them,  have  known  none  since  to  equal.     Though  his  opinions  were  firmly 
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nod  fully  tho«e  of  the  old  orthodox  school,  he  wis  emphatiealljr  a  stvdent  of  the 
Scriptures,  deriyiog  his  doctrine,  not  from  traditionary  creeds,  but  immediately 
from  the  liYJng  fountain  of  the  sacred  word;  yet  cordially  holding  the  (aith  of 
his  fathers,  because  he  found  in  their  Confessions  what  he  believed  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  revealed.  Hence,  while  regarding  with  indignation  near  akin  to 
scorn,  the  novelties  of  his  day,  which  he  considered  presumptuous  attempts  to 
improve  the  plan  of  salvation  by/' philosophy  falsely  so  called,"  and  particu- 
larly the  puny  metaphysics  which  lose  sight  of  grand  truths,  in  affected  niceties 
aad  questions  engendering  strife,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  trammelled  by 
scholastic  terms  or  technicalities,  but  retained  only  such  as  he  knew  to  be  of 
tise,  illuminating  them  by  clear  definitions.  Resembling  Paul  in  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  grasp  and  fulness  of  his  thoughts,  the  Epistles  of  that  Apos- 
tle were  his  fiivourite  subjects  of  consideration.  He  delighted  himself  and  his 
hearers  by  continuous  courses,  of  lectures  upon  those  inspired  expositions  of  the . 
Bvangelioal  scheme.  In  this  he  excelled;  his  analysis  was  astonishingly  clear, - 
his  display  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning  close  and  faithful,  his  criticism  ever  perti- 
nent, philologically  accurate  and  manly,  his  detail  concise,  and  his  practical 
inferences,  rich,  devotional  and  edifying.  The  profound  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  of  the  sacred  languages,  eminently  fitted  him  for  a  commentator.  As 
a  Professor  and  the  sole  Professor  in  the  Theological  School  he  established,  he 
taught  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  so  successfully,  that  it  may  be  safely 
s^id,  no  students  have  been,  on  an  average,  better  skilled  in  Hebrew  than  his. 
His  classical  erudition  was  both  profound  and  elegant,  as  those  who  had  the 
advantage  of  listening  to  his  comments  on  the  ''  Art  of  Poetry,"  by  Horace,  and 
the  *'  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,"  by  Longinus,  well  knew.  It  is  remarkable  that 
even  when  his  mind  had  so  sunk  under  the  influence  of  disease  as  to  take  little 
notice  of  the  most  familiar  things  around  him,  he  enjoyed  with  an  evidently 
keen  relish  the  edition  of  Homer  by  Heyne,  then  just  published. 

The  physical  qualities  of  Dr.  Mason  were  worthy  of  the  mind  and  heart  that 
animated  them.  He  stood,  at  least,  six  feet  high;  his  frame  was  large,  very 
muscular,  but  admirably  proportioned;  his  head  was  massive,  the  forehead  yery 
broad  and  very  high,  shewing  what  the  phrenologist  calls  the  organs  of  ideality, 
causality,  benevolence,  and  veneration,  in  full  development.  His  features  were 
regular,  his  eye  full,  clear  and  remarkably  expressive,  the  nose  straight,  witli 
the  nostrils  wide,  the  mouth  firm,  but  not  compressed,  and  the  chin  round  and 
finished.  In  a  word,  though  handsome  is  too  poor  a  term  with  which  to  describe 
a  union  of  intellectual,  benevolent  and  courageous  expression,  it  is  seldom  that 
such  a  man  walks  the  earth.  It  was  notorious  that  at  a  time  when  an  avowal 
of  his  political  sentiments,  with  characteristic  boldness,  had  roused  the  anger 
of  the  multitude  to  threaten  him  with  personal  violence,  such  was  the  majesty 
of  his  port  in  the  open  street,  as  to  compel  the  homage  of  all  who  met  him.  To 
these  advantages  was  added  a  voice  of  surprising  power,  compass,  and  modula- 
tion. Its  tones  were  round,  full  and  clear,  without  roughness  or  shrillness ;  at 
one  time,  sweeping  all  before  it  in  a  thundering  torrent,  at  another,  gentle  and 
sweet  as  a  mother's  hushing  her  infant,  yet  never  omitting  the  slightest  inflec- 
tion which  a  just  emphasis  required,  and  of  that  he  had  the  keenest  perception. 
His  utterance  was  deliberate,  though  at  times  impassioned;  never  frantic  nor 
maudling,  but  in  his  utmost  energy  or  subdued  pathos,  dignified  and  self-gov- 
erned. Every  consonant  was  heard,  and  the  nicest  orthcepist  could  rarely  detect 
an  error  from  the  best  usage.  Hence  his  reading  of  Scripture  constituted  a 
special  charm  of  his  pulpit  services,  and  many  tell  us  that  it  was  as  good  as  a 
commentary;  making  difficult  places  plain,  and  giving  new  beauty  to  what  was 
before  but  barely  understood.  Occasionally,  when  reading  the  Psalms  from  tho 
version  in  use  among  the  Scotch  Churches,  he  allowed  himself  what  may  be 
called  a  tone  or  rhythmical  cadence,  which  displayed  the  great  compass  and  flexi- 
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hSi^  of  his  Toioe.  Few  vho  ever  beard  him  read  on  OommafiiQn  daya  the  I0^ 
Psalm^  can  forget  bow  be  used  to  pitcb  bis  Toice  bigh,  and  tben>  hy  what  the 
musician  calls  a  cadenza,  bring  it  down  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  to  a  deep  son^ 
reus  bass.  His  gesture  was  natural,  though  bold  and  sweeping;  yet,  with  the 
exception  of  a  thump  upon  his  cushion,  or  a  defying  impulse  of  Ms  clenched 
hand  at  the  close  of  an  argument,  seldom  violent,  never  artificial,  but  alwayn 
the  dictate,  and  therefore  the  accompaniment,  of  his  thoughts. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  printed  sermons  of  D^.  Masou,  eloquent  and  powerful 
as  some  of  them  are,  convey  but  a  poor  idea  of  his  actual  preaching.  He  was 
not  accustomed  to  write  bis  sermons  before  delivery,  though  doubtless  many  of 
them  were  thoroughly  elaborated  when  he  brought  them  to  the  pulpit.  His 
usual  habit  was  to  premeditate  them  carefully,  and  then  trust  himself  boldly  to 
the  inspiration  of  his  thought.  Hence,  conscious  of  the  power  he  possessed  of 
gesture  and  emphasis,  bis  sentences  were  constructed  for  his  own  delivery,  and 
reached  the  bearer  with  a  directness  and  clearness,  no  reader's  mind  can  invest 
them  with.  What  a  true  orator  writes  to  speak  himself,  he  naturally  considers 
with  reference  to  his  proposed  manner  of  utterance  and  expression;  not  for  the 
cold  type,  and  the  inanimate  eye  as  it  traces  the  letters  on  the  page.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  comparative  feebleness  discoverable  in  the  printed  discourses  of  not 
a  few  eminent  orators,  as  Whitefield,  Summerfield,  or  the  Dean  of  Killala.  Yet 
I  am  for  from  saying  that  the  written  sermons  of  Dr.  Mason  deserve  not,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  praise  of  eloquence.  His  Sermons  on  Living  Faith,  Pardon 
of  sin  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  Messiah's  Throne,  and  the  Funeral  Sermon  for 
Mrs.  Isabella  Graham,  are  master-pieces  of  evangelical  rhetoric.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  no  sketches  of  his  expository  lectures  remain,  or,  if  extant 
in  manuscript,  have  not  been  published,  as  they  could  not  &il  to  show,  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  of  his  writings,  his  logical  acumen  and  theological 
strength. 

There  was  a  peculiarity  of  his  mind,  arising  fh)m  his  intense  force  and  direct- 
neas,  which  not  seldom  diminishes  his  power  over  an  ordinary  reader.  He  dis-^ 
dained  the  minor  steps  by  which  common  minds  creep  to  their  conclusions,  as' 
unnecessary  and  trivial.  He  condensed  what  others  would  distribute  into  many 
propositions,  within  a  brief  sentence.  He  strode  by  giant  intervals  from  one 
great  truth  to  another,  forgetting,  like  Newton  in  his  Prineipia,  the  pigmy 
limbs  which  strive  in  vain  to  reach  after  him.  Instances  of  this  are  found 
throughout  the  sermons  I  have  named;  yet,  when  he  stooped  to  explain,  by  nice 
definition  and  discrimination,  light  beams  from  every  phrase. 

Dr.  Mason  scrupled  not  to  use  irony,  and  the  reducHo  ad  absurdum,  even  to 
an  unmerciful  degree;  but  his  wit  was  rather  crushing  than  keen ; — ^not  the 
thrust  of  the  rapier,  but  the  sweep  of  the  battle-axe;  and,  in  his  controversies, 
he  allowed  his  opponent  to  chuckle  over  the  success  of  some  dialectic  stratagem, 
or  the  Cunning  disposition  of  besieging  lines,  while  he  rushed  on  to  seize  the 
commanding  heights,  and  launch  bis  thunderbolts  at  their  astonished  heads. 

The  force  of  his  mind  killed  him.  He  shrunk  from  nothing  that  needed  to  be 
done,  and  never  thought  that  he  could  attempt  too  much.  Thus  at  one  and  the 
same  time  we  find  bim  the  eloquent  Pastor  of  an  immense  Congregation;  the 
Provost  and  actual  presiding  officer  of  a  literary  College,  to  the  Senior  class  of 
which  he  delivered  an  able  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
with  other  Lectures  on  higher  rhetoric, — taking  for  his  text-book  the  Art  of 
Poetry,  and  the  Treatise  on  the  Sublime;  the  Professor  of  a  Theological  Semi- 
nary, teaching  with  little  assistance  the  whole  range  of  Theology  and  Biblical 
learning;  and  the  conductor  of  a  religious  periodkial,  which  he  enriched  with 
m^ny  most  able  didactic  articles,  carrying  on  also  a  profound  controversy  with 
Mveral  vigorous  and  distinguished  opponents.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  his 
society  and  hospitable  home  were  sought  by  intelleetual  and  pious  men,  who 
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gathered  ea^rly  4lie  profuse  wiadom  that  fell  from  his  lips.  The  physical  eada- 
ranoe  eren  of  his  athletic  frame  was  tasked  to  an  extreme:  a  generous  diet  only 
stimulated  his  powers  to  a  more  excessive  zeal;  and  a  slow  hut  &tal  disease 
clouded  the  mighty  brain,  long  before  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

As  I  read  over  this  poor  sketch  of  the  greatest  preacher  the  American  Church 
has  produced,  I  am  not  without  fears  that  many  will  think  it  an  exaggerated 
eulogy;  but  I  have  written  what  I  know  to  be  truth,  and  am  sure  of  corrobora- 
tion from  the  testimony  of  all  who  knew  and  heard  John  M.  Mason. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

G.  W.  BETHUNE. 


FROM  THE  REY.  WILLIAM  D.  SN0D6RASS,  D.  D. 

GosHBV,  February  27, 1852. 

Ify  dear  Brother:  Tour  (avour  of  the  21st  inst.,  renewing  the  request  for  sucfa 
reooUeetions  of  Dr.  Mason  as  I  may  be  able  to  furnish,  has  been  received;  and 
though  I  still  think  there  are  others  who  might  serve  your  object  better,  I  do 
uot  feel  at  liberty,  under  all  the  circumstances,  again  to  decline. 

Though  so  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  this  distinguished  ser- 
vant of  Christ,  his  image,  as  he  was  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  is  still  fresh  to 
my  mind;  nor  do  I  expect  ever  to  lose  the  vivid  remembrance  of  some  things 
which  occurred  during  the  period  of  my  intercourse  with  him. 

I  had  heard  him  preach  three  or  four  times  in  my  early  youth,  and  had  called 
upon  him  once  at  his  residence  in  Carlisle,  while  he  was  in  the  Presidency  of 
Dickinson  College.  With  these  exceptions,  I  had  never  seen  him,  until  his 
return  from  Carlisle  to  New  York,  in  impaired  health,  in  1824.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  had  received  an  injury  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  one  of  his 
limbs,  and  rendered  crutches  necessary  to  his  convenience  in  locomotion.  It 
was  also  understood  by  his  friends  that  he  had  been,  for  some  time,  gradually 
declining  in  mental  vigour.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  as  I  was  then  his  sue* 
oessor,  and  still  young  in  the  ministry,  it  need  not  seem  strange  if,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  his  return  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  among  his  friends  in  New 
York,  I  was  sensible  of  some  little  trepidation,  at  the  thought  of  his  becoming  one 
of  my  stated  hearers.  The  first  Sabbath  after  his  return,  however,  did  not  pass 
without  yielding  me  all  needful  assurance  that  I  was  to  find  in  him,  not  a 
critical  or  curious  hearer,  but  a  child-like  lover  of  the  truth  in  its  plainest  dress. 
Ue  entered  the  church,  supported  by  his  crutches,  and  took  his  seat  in  a  pew 
occupied  by  the  family  of  one  of  his  sons,  near  the  pulpit.  At  the  commenoement 
of  the  discourse,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  with  that  earnest  and  steady  gaxe 
for  which  he  was  remarkable;  and,  during  its  progress,  while  his  attention  never 
fiagged,  he  was  more  than  once  so  afiected  as  to  brush  the  tears  from  his  hce. 
At  the  close  of  the  service,  taking  me  by  the  hand^  he  alluded  to  the  sermon  in 
such  a  way,  and  addressed  me  in  such  encouraging  terms  as  placed  me  ever 
afterwards  at  ease,  and  made  the  sight  of  his  face  welcome  to  me,  as  often  as  the 
Sabbath  came  round. 

Not  long  after  this,  I  invited  him  to  administer  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  in 
the  case  of  my  eldest  child;  and  this  was  the  last  public  service  in  which  he 
ever  engaged.  His  difficulty  of  utterance  caused  him  to  hesitate  a  little;  but  he 
made  the  service  short,  and  passed  through  it  without  any  serious  embarrass- 
ment. It  was  an  affecting  scene  to  his  many  friends  before  him,  who  could  com- 
pare what  they  now  witnessed  with  the  fluency  and  force  of  manner  which  had 
once  distinguished  him .  The  contrast  was  too  striking  to  pass  unnoticed  or  unfblt. 
Even  those  who  loved  him  best,  were  contented  to  abandon  the  expectation  oi 
hearing  his  voice  in  any  public  effort  again. 
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EmmwB  immiiwlly  prtwiit  iritk  m§  aiUr  Ihte,  at  our  meeUngs  6f  Presbyienr. 
Sometimes  he  would  sit  sn  almost  silent  spectator  of  what  was  going  on,  while, 
at  other  times,  his  mind  would  brighten,  and  he  would  take  part  in  the  business 
for  a  while  with  eyident  relish.  I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  when  a  young 
man  was  before  us,  having  the  ministry  in  yiew,  he  took  up  the  line  of  exami- 
nation with  decided  spirit,  proposed  questions  in  rapid  succession,  and  so  pressed 
his  demand  for  proof  in  support  of  the  answers  given,  and  especially  proof  from 
Scripture,  that  the  candidate  became  not  a  little  embarrassed,  and  seemed  relieved 
what  the  examination  passed  into  other  hands. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  in  memory  of  Dr.  Kason,  that  in  all  the  period 
of  his  decline  as  to  bodily  and  mental  strength,  there  was  no  abatement  of  his 
deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  worship  of  Qod  on  the  Sabbath.  He  seemed  to  have 
a  home  feeling  in  the  house  of  Ood,  which  continued  with  him  through  all  changes 
and  trials.  Cojiditions  of  the  weather,  which  kept  others  from  the  sanctuary,  were 
no  obstacles  to  him.  When  it  was  possible,  he  was  there,  and  always  in  his 
place  in  season.  And  no  one  could  regard  his  appearance  and  demeanour  atien* 
tively,  without  being  satisfied  that  he  was  there,  not  as  a  matter  of  form,  or  as. 
the  result  of  habit,  but  because  he  loved  the  place,  and  was  happy  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  associations  and  influences  connected  with  it.  His  tenderness 
of  feeling  under  the  preaching  of  the  word  was  remarkable.  The  big  tear  might 
oflen  be  seen  in  his  eye,  when  the  eyes  of  others  around  him  were  dry.  Ho 
seemed  indeed  to  "  receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted  word.''  And  in  referring 
afterwards  to  subjects  discussed  in  the  pulpit,  it  was  much  more  frequently  in  a 
practical  than  a  speculative  way;  and  never  in  such  language  as  involved  the 
idea  of  dissatisfaction  or  fault-finding  in  the  least  degree. 

Tou  may  naturally  suppose,  from  the  relation  I  sustained  to  him,  that  I  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  him  in  private  and  social  intercourse,  as  well  as 
in  public.  We  sometimes  met  at  the  houses  of  mutual  friends;  and,  /or  a  con- 
siderable period,  on  my  invitation,  he  frequently  dined  and  spent  a  part  of  the 
day  with  me  on  Monday.  On  these  occasions,  he  appeared  difierently  at  different 
times.  Sometimes  all  efforts  to  engage  him  in  conversation  wefe  fruitless;  and 
yet  this  did  not  seem  to  be  the  result  either  of  indifference  or  depression  of 
spirits.  He  would  appear  pleased  with  what  was  passing  around  him,  and 
would  listen  attentively  to  what  was  said  by  others;  but  when  a  question  was 
directed  to  himself,  he  would  generally  answer  in  a  monosyllable,  and  then  be 
silent.  There  seemed  to  be  a  stagnation  of  the  mental  powers,  while  the  social 
ieelings  were  still  in  play.  But  at  other  times,  there  was  a  wakefulness  of  mind 
about  him,  which  made  it  easy  to  entertain  him.  He  would  ask  as  well  as 
answer  questions;  make  somewhat  extended  remarks  upon  such  topics  as  were 
introduced;  and  sometimes  enunciate  his  sentiments  with  something  like  the 
emphasis  which  characterized  his  manner  when  ''his  natural  force"  was  not 
"  abated."  In  conversation  with  myself,  during  these  visits,  he  would  often 
refer  to  some  part  of  one  of  the  discourses  of  the  preceding  Sabbath,  expressing 
his  approbation  of  the  sentiment,  and  adding  something  to  illustrate  its  impor- 
tance or  bearings  from  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind. 

But  it  often  occurred  to  me,  in  these  interviews,  that  his  mental  operations 
were  rather  in  the  way  of  reproducing  old  ideas,  than  working  out  any  thing  for 
the  occasion.  His  memory  was  perhaps  as  little  enfeebled  in  proportion  as  any 
other  ikcnlty;  and  the  results  to  which  trains  of  thought  in  other  days  had  con- 
dncted  him,  seemed  to  return,  when  subjects  were  introduced  to  which  they 
stood  related.  For  all  investigations  or  discussions  that  required  the  breaking 
of  new  ground,  his  day  was  already  past.  His  great  mind,  in  adding  to  the 
stores  of  human  thought,  had  done  its  work.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Great 
Master  soon  to  take  him  to  Himself;  and  the  little  of  lifb  that  remained  was 
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granted  him,  not  go  miioh  m  %  seMon  for  wimk,  m  *  period  dwiog  wkiek  he  wms 
to  wait  for  his  change. 

Very  affectionately  jronrs, 

W.  D.  SNODGRASS. 


EDWARD  DORR  GRIFFIN,  D.  D  * 
1792—1887. 

Edward  Dob&  Griffin  was  born  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  January  6, 
1770.  His  father  was  George  Griffin,  a  wealthy  farmer,  a  man  of  vigorons 
inielleot,  of  great  enterprise,  and  of  a  superior  education,  for  a  common  one 
at  that  day.  His  mother  was  Eve  Dorr  of  Lyme,  and  was  distinguished 
for  her  lovely  and  engaging  qualities.  He  was  named  after  his  uncle,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Dorr  of  Hartford,  and  was,  in  the  intention  of  his  parents, 
devoted  to  the  ministry  from  hb  birth — a  circumstance  which  was  cer- 
tainly somewhat  singular,  as  neither  of  his  parents  at  that  time  made  any 
pretensions  to  piety. 

Being  thus  intended  for  the  ministry,  and  wiUial  inoapaoitated  by  bodily 
indisposition  to  labour  much  on  the  &rm,  he  was  kept  almost  oonatantly  at 
school,  up  to  the  time  of  his  entering  College.  His  preparatory  studies 
were  chiefly  under  the  Eev.  Joseph  Yaillt  of  Hadlyme,  towards  whom  he 
continued  till  the  close  of  life  to  cherish  the  most  grateful  and  filial  venera- 
tion. 

In  September,  1786,  he  became  a  member  of  Yale  College.  Here  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  In  every  department  of  study,  and  gave  decisive  indica- 
tions of  a  commanding  and  splendid  intellect.  He  graduated  with  one  of 
the  highest  honours  of  his  class  in  1790. 

While  he  was  at  home  during  one  of  his  college  vacations,  a  circumstance 
occurred,  by  means  of  which  he  had  well  nigh  lost  hb  life.  His  fietther  had 
a  fine  horse,  whose  spirit  no  one  had  been  able  to  subdue.  Edward  mounted 
him,  rode  him  for  several  hours,  and  returned  in  high  spirits,  declaring  that 
he  would  have  him  for  his  Bucephalus.    Shortly  after,  he  mounted  him  a 

*  Aatobiograpbj. — MS.  from  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Smith. 

t  Joseph  VAILL  was  bom  of  pious  parents  in  Litohtield,  Conn.,  Julj  14,  1751.  At  the  »«• 
of  twenty,  he  ooneeired  the  idea  of  obtaining  acollcgiato  edacation,  with  a  view  to  entering  the 
ministry;  but,  in  carrying  out  this  purpose,  he  was  not  a  little  embannssed  for  want  of  the 
necessary  pecuniary  means.  He  graduated  with  honour  at  l>artmouth  CoHese,  in  1778,  and 
shortly  after  entered  on  the  stndy  of  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Andrew  Storrs  ot  Northbury,  now 
Plymouth,  Conn.,  with  whom  he  remained  till  May,  1779,  when  he  was  licensed  to  preaeh  by 
what  is  now  known  as  the  **  Litchfield  Association."  On  the  9th  of  February,  1780,  he  was 
ordained  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Hadlyme,  Conn.,  and  continued  in  that  relation  fifty-nine 
vears.  He  had  a  colleague  settled  in  the  spring  of  1832;  and  as  he  remained  but  a  short  time, 
be  had  another  settled  in  the  spring  of  1835,  who  continued  junior  pastor  until  Mr.  Vaiirs 
death.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  be  preached  forty  sermons.  He  died  in  Killing- 
worth,  at.  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  David  Evarts,  on  the  2l8t  of  November,  1838,  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  possessed  a  vigorous  constitution,  was  a  good  scholar,  an  excellent 
preacher,  and  distinguished  for  conscientiousness,  transparency  of  character,  freedom  from  all 
affectation,  and  untiring  devotcdness  to  his  work.  Besides  frequent  contributions  to  periodicals, 
he  published  a  Poem  entitled  *'  Noah's  Flood,"  1796,  and  another  Poem  entitled  *<  An  Addreai 
toaDeist("  also  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  ordination  of  his  son  at  Brimfield,  Mass.,  1814. 
T«ro  of  his  sons  have  been  gmdnated  at  Yale  College,  and  are  highly  respected  olergjrmen.  Th« 
elder,  WiUiam  Fowler,  has  long  been  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  and 
Um  younger,  Joseph,  (now  the  Rer.  Dr.  VaiU,)  is  (1857)  setUed  at  Palmer,  Mast. 
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•MMid  time,  upon  nWk  the  korie  ktiaody  iio#<i  evMi  iqpoB  hia  Uod  fen^ 
and  fell  baokwarda  upon  Edward  with  his  whole  weight.  When  he  wae 
taken  up,  all  signs  of  animation  had  fled,  and  his  friends  for  some  time  sup* 
posed  that  the  Tital  principle  was  gone.  By  the  blessing  of  Qod,  however, 
upon  the  Tigoroos  applications  that  were  made  to  his  body,  he  gradnallj 
reviTed,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  was  able  to  retnm  to  College,  and 
prosecute  his  studies  with  his  accustomed  alacrity. 

Notwithstanding  he  seems  to  have  been  the  subject  of  some  yery  serious 
impressions  while  he  was  quite  a  child,  and  to  hare  thou^t  more  or  less  of 
religion  at  different  periods  in  his  college  life,  yet  his  mind  was  never  earnestly 
directed  towards  it  as  a  practical  matter  till  some  months  after  he  was  gradua- 
ted. It  was  during  his  residence  at  Derby,  where  he  was  engi^ed  temporarily 
as  a  teacher  in  an  Academy.  For  several  months,  he  had  surrendered  himself 
without  reserve  to  worldly  gaiety ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  illness, 
he  was  forced  into  a  most  agODising  communion  with  his  own  heart,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  exercises  that  resulted,  as  he  believed,  in  m 
radical  change  of  character.  Previoas  to  this  time,  he  had  formed  the  pur- 
pose of  devoting  himself  to  the  profession  of  Law ;  but  this  purpose  he  now 
abandoned,  and  resolved,  as  soon  as  circumstances  should  permit,  to  enter 
on  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  ministry. 

Shortly  after  this  he  commenced  his  theological  studies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  New  Haven, — afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  Union  College.  While  attending  to  his  duties  as  an  instructor,  he 
pursued  the  course  of  reading  which  Dr.  Edwards  marked  out,  and  wrote 
extensively  on  a  system  of  theological  questions. 

In  the  spring  of  1792,  he  joined  the  Congregational  Church  in  Derby, 
and  soon  after  relinquished  his  place  as  teacher,  and  returned  to  East  Had- 
dam,  where  he  had  the  small-pox.  That  disorder  having  left  his  eyes  weak, 
he  spent  part  of  the  summer  at  his  father's  house.  Here  he  found  himself 
in  peculiarly  trying  circumstances.  He  was  the  only  professor  of  religion 
in  a  family  of  ten ;  and  neither  his  regard  for  his  relatives,  nor  his  convio- 
tions  of  duty,  would  suffer  him  to  remain  silent  upon  what  was  with  him  the 
all-engrossing  subject.  He  conversed  with  them  earnestly  and  affectionately, 
beseeching  them  with  tears  to  attend  to  the  thmgs  that  belonged  to  their 
peace ;  and  the  event  proved  that  his  labours  and  struggles  in  their  behalf 
were  not  in  vain.  Nor  was  his  influenee  confined  to  his  own  family ;  for  he 
statedly  attended  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  which  those 
who  were  much  older  in  the  Christian  life  than  himself,  found  themselves  at 
once  quickened  and  edified  by  his  fervent  prayers  and  thrilling  addresses. 

Having  spent  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  most  of  the  autumn  at 
New  Haven,  completing  his  theological  course,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  West  Association  of  New  Haven  County,  on  the  last  day  of  October. 
His  first  Sermon  was  preached,  November  10,  1792,  at  Hadlyme,  in  the 
pulpit  of  his  venerable  friend,  under  whose  tuition  he  had  been  fitted  for  Col- 
lie. In  January  succeeding,  he  commenced  his  labours  at  New  Salem, — 
a  small  village  about  seven  miles  from  his  father's  house,  and  continued 
there  till  the  last  of  May.  His  preaching  was  attended  almost  immediately 
by  a  signal  blessing,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  a  church  was 
gathered  where  there  had  not  been  one  for  more  than  iforty  years. 

In  June,  1798,  he  commenced  preaching  at  Farmington,  as  a  candidate 
lor  settlement.     In  December  following,  his  labours  having  met  with  great 
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MoepteiMe,  the  OhnMb  aad  SoeiMy  voiud  in  gMog  btm  « iMtll ;  bni,  Mi- 
wMsteodiiig  he  hid  signified  his  Moeptanoe  of  it,  an  oppoaidon  ta  his  aei* 
^ment  having  arisen,  chiefly  from  pre^ziiling  diffiooUies  ameng  them* 
selves,  he  nltimately  asked  to  be  released  from  his  obligation,  and  retired 
to  another  field  of  labonr.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  nothing  ooonrped  in 
oonnection  with  the  eontroversy  that  reflected  the  least  di^hononr  upon  his 
character. 

On  the  4th  of  Jnne,  1795,  Mr.  (Griffin  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Ghoroh  at  New  Hartford,  hayiog  supplied  them  for  some  BKMiths 
previons  in  the  capacity  of  a  candidate.  Almost  immediately  after  be  eom- 
meaeed  his  labours,  there  was  an  increased  attention  to  religion  among  his 
people,  and  a  revival  of  considerable  power  snooeeded,  which  remilted  in  the 
addition  of  abont  fifty  persons  to  ^e  church. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1796,  he  was  married  to  Franoes,  daughter  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Joseph  Huntington  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  and  niece  and  adopted 
daughter  of  Governor  Samuel  Huntington  of  Norwich,  who  had  been  Pre- 
sident of  Congress,  and  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence.  By  this  marriage  he  had  two  daughters,  both  of  whom  are 
heads  of  families,  and  aro  occupying  stations  of  respectability  and  usefuU 


In  the  year  1797,  he  commenced  a  regular  journal  of  his  Christian  expe- 
rience, which  he  continued, — not,  however,  without  frequent  and  sometimes 
protracted  interruptions,  till  the  close  of  life.  In  this  journal  is  to  be  found 
tiie  record  of  very  extraordinary  inward  struggles  and  triumphs ;  and  while 
it  exhibits  an  experience  modified  no  doubt  by  peculiar  constitutional  ten- 
dencies, no  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  belong 
to  it  a  depth  and  a  power  which  are  never  found  in  the  walks  of  ordinary 
piety. 

In  1798,  his  congregation  were  again  very  generally  excited  in  regard  to 
their  spiritual  interests.  Though  the  deepest  earnestness  and  solemnity 
prevailed  throughout  almost  the  entire  community,  yet  the  aoimal  feelings 
were  kept  remarkably  in  check,  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  most 
rigid  decorum  was  everywhere  maintained.  A  very  large  number  were 
added  to  the  church  in  consequence  of  thb  revival ;  and  among  them  about 
fifty  heads  of  families,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  among  the  most  influential 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  Sometime  in  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Griffin  published  a 
SQUiewhlit  minute  account  of  the  work  in  two  Numbers  of  the  Connecticut 
Evangelical  Magazine.  This  account  is  considered  of  great  value,  not  only 
as  a  record  of  the  wonderful  triumphs  of  Divine  grace,  but  as  exhibiting 
the  kind  of  human  instrumentality  which  was  then  employed  in  conneotion 
with  revivals. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1800,  Mrs.  Griffin's  health  became  so  much 
impaired  that  her  physicians  advised  that  she  should  be  removed  to  a  milder 
climate.  In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  G.  presented  to  his  congregation  the 
alternative  of  either  withdrawing  from  his  labours  and  relinquishing  his 
salary  till  there  should  be  time  to  make  the  necessary  experiment  on  Mrs. 
G.'s  health,  or  of  immediately  resigning  his  pastoral  charge.     The  oongre^ 

•  8ino«  this  iketoh  was  writton*  one  of  the  daiigbten>  who  was  married  to  Br.  L.  A.  Smith 
of  Newark,  ha«  deceaaed.  She  was  a  lady  of  the  finest  inteUeetnftl  and  moral  qnalitiea,  and 
waffdi^tingoiBbed  alike  ia  ibe  walks  of  female  aothorshlp,  and  Christian  philanthropy.  Tha 
Ulness  wk&h  terminated  her  life  was  dosely  connected  with  her  benevolent  and  self>denying 
Uboors. 


early  pari  of  Ootobar,  he  Uh  New  Hartford  with  Mr».  Q.,  and  travelled  M 
hr  South  as  New  Jersey.  HaviDg  been  waited  hy  his  frieftd,  the  Rev.  Mr* 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Hillyer,  who,  at  that  tine*  resided  in  Morris  CoiNBty,  t& 
pass  as  mooh  time  with  him  as  he  might  find  convenient^  he  availed  himself 
of  ^b/^  obliging  invitation,  and  remained  with  Mr«  H.  several  weeks.  Dnr* 
ing  this  period  he  preached  frequently  in  the  neighbonring  congregations, 
and  was  everywhere  listened  to  with  the  deepest  interest.  About  this  time, 
the  Church  in  Orange  became  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  JedediaJi 
Chapman,  and  Mr.  G-.  was  engaged  to  occupy  the  pulpit  for  the  winter.  Bis 
preaching  here  was  attended  by  manifest  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour,  and 
about  fifty  were  added  to  the  church  as  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  The  con* 
gregation  were  desirous  of  giving  him  a  call,  but  he  diaoouraged  it  on  the 
ground  that  if  the  health  of  Mrs.  G.  would  permit  him  to  remain  at  New 
Hartford,  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  it  for  any  other  place.  The  people  of 
Newark,  however,  without  having  previously  apprised  him  of  their  inten* 
tion,  actually  made  out  a  call  for  him  to  settle  as  a  colleague  with  the  ven* 
ecable  Dr.  McWhorter.  In  June  they  returned  to  New  Hartford,  only 
however  to  make  arrangements  for  an  ultimate  removal ;  for  Mrs.  G.  had 
become  so  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  a  more  Southern  climate  was  essen* 
lial  to  her  health,  that  her  husband  could  not  doubt  that  the  providence  of 
God  pointed  him  to  another  field  of  labour.  Accordingly,  his  pastoral  rela* 
tion  to  the  Church  in  New  Hartford  was  dissolved,  by  mutual  consent,  in 
August,  though  not  without  many  severe  struggles  on  his  part,  and  the 
deepest  regrets  on  the  part  of  his  people. 

Immediately  after  this,  Mr.  Griffin  returned  with  his  family  to  Newark, 
accepted  the  call  which  had  been  previously  made  out  for  him,  and,  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1801,  was  installed  as  Colleague  Pastor  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  McWhorter.  The  Congregation  over  which  he  was  placed,  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  respectable  in  the  United  States ;  qualified  in  every 
respect  to  appreciate  the  labours  of  a  highly  gifted,  eloquent  and  devoted 
Biinister. 

In  February,  1805,  he  received  a  call  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Albany.  He  seems  to  have  been  not  a  little 
embarrassed  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should  dispose  of  it ;  and 
not  only  earnestly  sought  Divine  guidance,  but  asked  the  advice  of  several 
of  his  most  judicious  brethren  in  the  ministry.  The  result  was  that,  after  a 
short  time,  he  determined  to  decline  the  call, — a  circumstance  which  was 
most  gratefully  recognised  by  his  peeple,  and  whioh  entrenched  him  more 
strongly  than  ever  in  their  a£fections. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chureh 
in  May  of  this  year,  Mr.  Griffin  preached  the  Annual  Missionary  Sermon, 
His  subject,  which  was  **the  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  he  illustrated  and 
enforced  with  great  beauty  and  power.  The  Discourse,  which  was  the  first 
that  he  ever  published,  has  passed  through  several  editions. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1807,  died  Dr.  McWhorter,  the  Senior  Pastor  of 
the  Church  ;  and,  on  the  22d,  Mr.  Griffin  preached  his  Funeral  Sermon,  in 
which  he  rendered  a  faithful  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
venerable  colleague.  The  Discourse  was  published,  and  is  valuable,  not  <mly 
as  a  fine  specimen  of  eloquence,  but  as  an  important  historical  document* 
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The  year  1807  was  e^pMlnad  bj  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  reTiyalfl  tint 
ocoorred  during  his  ministry.  He  makes  only  the  following  brief  reeord 
of  it  in  his  jonrBal: — "September,  1^7.  B^n  a  great  revival  of  reli- 
"^on  ia  the  town.  Ninety-seven  joined  the  ohnroh  in  one  day,  and  abont 
two  hundred  in  alL"  A  more  full  aocount  of  this  revival,  however,  has 
been  preserved  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green  of 
Philadelphia,  and  which  was  publwhed  in  the  Panoplist  of  Jnly,  1808. 

In  August,  1808,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Union  OoUege. 

The  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  having  just  been  established.  Dr. 
Ghriffin  was  appointed,  in  the  oourse  of  this  year,  to  the  Bartlett  Professor- 
ship of  Pulpit  Eloquence  in  that  Institution  ;  and,  shortly  after  this  appoint- 
ment, he  was  eleoted  by  the  infant  Church  in  Park  Street,  Boston,  their 
stated  preacher.  For  both  these  places  he  was  considered  as  pre-eminently 
qualified ;  though  it  was  not  without  much  deliberation,  and  as  it  would 
seem,  many  severe  struggles,  that  he  finally  came  to  the  determination  of 
resigning  his  pastoral  charge.  Before  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  in  April, 
1809,  he  requested  the  congregation  to  consent  to  his  dbmission ;  and,  hav- 
ing obtained  their  consent,  he  was  dismissed  at  that  meeting,  though  he 
continued  his  ministrations  among  them  till  the  last  of  May.  On  the  28th 
of  May,  he  preached  his  Farewell  Sermon.  It  was  a  noble  effort,  full  of 
sublimity  and  pathos,  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  man.  It  has  had 
an  extensive  circulation,  and  been  admired  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  following  paragraph  from  the  Sermon  exhibits  the  wonderful  success 
which  had  attended  his  ministry : — 

"  Eight  years  ago,  this  Church  consisted  of  202  members,  of  whom  146  still  remain. 
We  have  since  admitted  484  to  our  Communion,  of  whom  376  still  remain.  Of  those 
whom  we  have  admitted,  62  were  received  from  other  churches,  and  872  from  the 
world.  Of  the  latter  we  admitted  113  in  one  year,  and  at  another  time  174  in  six 
months.  All  the  members  which  have  belonged  to  this  Church  within  that  period, 
amount  to  686;  of  whom  114  have  in  various  ways  been  removed,  and  622  still 
remain." 

On  the  morning  after  he  preached  his  Farewell  Sermon,  Dr.  Griffin  left 
Newark  with  his  family  for  Massachusetts,  and,  on  the  21st  of  June,  was 
inducted  with  appropriate  ceremonies  into  the  Professorship  at  Andover,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed.  His  Inaugural  Oration,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  of  his  productions,  fully  justified  the  high 
opinion  that  had  been  formed  of  his  qualifications  for  that  important 
station. 

Dr.  Griffin  had  scarcely  reached  Andover,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of 
his  Professorship,  before  some  scandalous  reports  were  put  in  circulation 
respecting  him,  which,  from  the  confidence  with  which  they  were  repeated, 
temporarily  gave  no  small  anxiety  to  many  of  his  friends.  As  these 
reports  had  respect  to  alleged  improprieties  in  Newark,  the  Trustees  and 
Session  of  his  former  Church  immediately  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  con- 
taining not  only  a  complete  vindication  of  his  character,  but  a  strong 
expression  of  their  affectionate  regard. 

The  clergyman  to  whom  the  Park  Street  Congregation  gave  their  first  call, 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Kollock  of  Savannah,  well  known  as  having  been 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  which  this  country  has  produced.  He, 
however,  after  having  had  it  for  a  considerable  time  under  consideration, 
declined  it  in  September  1809 ;  and,  immediately  after,  Dr.  Griffin  was  unani- 
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moiislj  cbosen  to  Ae  same  plaee,  witli  the  assnrance  of  as  large  a  sahurj  as 
was  paid  to  any  Congregational  mhiiBter  in  Boston.  As  he  happened  to  be 
present  when  the  call  was  made  ont,  he  stated  on  the  spot,  that  there  were 
many  reasons  why  his  acceptance  of  it  was  qnite  out  of  the  qoestlon ;  the 
most  important  of  which  no  doubt  was,  that  he  felt  himself  at  thai  time 
bound  to  the  Theological  Seminary.  His  views  of  duty  on  the  sobjeot, 
however,  afterwards  gradually  underwent  a  change ;  and,  after  he  had  tern* 
porarily  intermitted  his  labours  at  the  Seminary,  that  he  might  devote 
himself  solely  to  the  interests  of  the  Congregation,  and  after  they  had 
extended  their  call  to  several  distinguished  individuals,  and  in  each  case  had 
received  a  negative  answer,  they  unanimously  renewed  their  call  to  him 
(February  1,  1811)  under  circumstances  which  led  him  to  think  that  pos- 
sibly the  indications  of  Providence  were  in  favour  of  his  acceptance  of  it. 
Almost  immediately  after  this  became  known  to  the  students,  they  addressed 
him  a  letter  expressive  of  their  warm  attachment,  and  of  their  strong  desire 
that  he  might  retain  his  connection  with  the  Seminary.  *To  thb  letter  he 
returned  a  most  afectionate  answer,  from  which  he  appears  still  to  have 
been  in  doubt  in  respect  to  the  course  of  duty.  Shortly  after,  however,  he 
signified  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  and  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church, 
July  81, 1811,  by  an  Ecclesiastical  Council  of  Congregational  ministers  and 
delegates  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston  ;  having  previously  received  a  dismis- 
sion from  the  Presbytery  to  which  he  belonged,  and  a  recommendation  to 
the  Union  Association  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  The  Sermon  on  the  occasion 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester  of  Salem. 

In  the  winter  of  1812-18,  Dr.  Griffin  delivered  his  Park  Street  Lectures, 
on  successive  Sabbath  evenings,  to  a  crowded  audience,  collected  from  all 
classes  of  society.  These  Lectures  awakened  great  interest  on  the  part  of 
those  who  approved,  and  those  who  disapproved ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  they  have  passed  through  several  editions,  and  are  regarded  as  a 
most  able  and  eloquent  exposition  of  that  form  of  Calvinism  which  they  are 
designed  to  illustrate. 

He  continued  at  Park  Street  until  the  spring  of  1815,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Congregation  having  become  embarrassed  by  means  of  the 
war,  and  withal  somewhat  divided  among  themselves,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  return  to  Newark  as  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  was  then  vacant.  He  seems  to  have  hesitated  for  some  time  as  to 
the  propriety  of  accepting  this  invitation,  particularly  from  an  apprehension 
that  his  return  to  Newark  might  be  the  occasion  of  some  embarrassment  to 
hb  successor  in  his  former  charge.  Having,  however,  ultimately  decided  in 
favour  of  a  removal,  and  having  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  pastoral 
charge,  and  that  resignation  having  received  the  sanction  of  a  mutual 
council,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Newark,  June  20,  1815. 

During  this  second  period  of  Dr.  Griffin's  rendence  in  Newark,  besides 
attending  with  exemplary  fidelity  to  all  the  appropriate  duties  of  a  pastor, 
he  devoted  himself  with  characteristic  energy  to  the  establishment  and 
support  of  several  of  the  leading  benevolent  institutions  of  the  day.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  had 
also  an  important  agency  in  establishing  the  United  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  and  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  School  established  by  the 
Synod  of  New  Tork  and  New  Jersey  for  the  edooatioB  of  Africam.    To 
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tUg  letter  iaadtntion  periMipi  he  dftTOted  luaoself  with  nunre  leal  Uiaa  ia 
any  otiher;  mad  his  oelebrmtod  **Pl6a  for  Afriea/'  disUngaished  alike  fcnr 
learaiog  and  eloquenoe,  shows  Uiat  this  was  a  theme  to  wake  up  his  finest 
powers  and  strongest  seosibilities. 

It  was  also  daring  this  period  of  his  ministry  (1817)  that  he  published  hia 
work  OB  the  extent  of  the  Atonement.  As  this  is  almost  throughout  a  work 
of  pure  metaphysics,  it  were  not  to  be  expected  that  it  should  have  guned 
so  exiensive  a  circulation  as  the  more  practical  and  popular  of  his  produo- 
tioas ;  but  it  was  evidently  the  result  of  great  intellectual  labour,  and  could 
neyer  have  been  produced  but  by  a  mind  trained  to  the  highest  efforts  of 
ahstraation. 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  Dr.  Oriffin  was  invited  to  become  President  of 
the  College  at  Danville,  Ky.;  and,  as  his  health  at  the  time  was  somewhat 
enfeebled,  he  took  a  journey  into  that  State,  but  ultimately  declined  the 
o&r.  On  his  return,  he  visited  Cincinnati,  and  subsequently  received  a 
similar  invitation  •from  the  College  in  that  city;  but  this  also  he  felt  con- 
strained to  decline.  About  the  same  time,  he  was  chosen  President  of 
Williams  College ;  and,  owing  chiefly  to  some  unpropitious  circumstances 
which  had  prevented  the  growth  of  his  Congregation,  and  rendered  them 
unable  to  continue  to  him  a  competent  support,  he  determined  to  accept, 
and  did  aooept,  this  appointment 

The  College,  at  the  time  he  became  connected  with  it,  was  in  an  exceed- 
ingly depressed  state ;  and  the  question  of  its  continued  existence,  at  least 
on  that  spot,  had,  for  some  time,  been  agitated  with  great  interest  and  ear- 
nestness. His  introduction  to  the  Presidency  was  regarded  by  its  friends, 
as  it  really  proved,  most  auspicious  to  its  interests ;  and  within  a  short 
period  he  had  so  far  enlisted  the  public  favour  and  patronage  in  its  behalf, 
that  it  was  not  only  relieved  from  embarrassment,  but  took  its  place  among 
the  more  prosperous  institutions  of  the  land. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1881,  Dr.  Griffin  became  deeply  interested  in 
reference  to  what  has  been  commonly  called  the  '*New  Divinity."  He  was 
fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  views  which  were  supposed  to  be  held  by  the 
divines  of  that  school,  were  at  variance  alike  with  Scripture  and  sound  phi- 
losophy ;  and  hence  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  take  up  his  pen  in  defence 
d  what  he  believed  to  be  important  truth.  The  result  was  that,  within  a 
little  more  than  a  year,  he  published,  in  connection  with  this  controversy,  a 
Sermon  entitled  ** Regeneration  not  effected  by  Light;''  a  Letter  on  **the 
connection  between  the  New  Measures  and  the  New  Doctrines;"  and  a 
somewhat  extended  Treatise  on  Divine  Efficiency." 

Dr.  Griffin's  health,  which  had  been  gradually  declining  for  two  or  three 
years,  at  length  became  so  much  enfeebled^  that  he  found  himself  quite 
inadequate  to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  and,  accordingly,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  August,  1836,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  after 
having  occupied  the  Presicbntial  chair  fifteen  years.  It  was  of  conrse 
acoepted,  but  with  deep  regret  on  the  part  of  the  Board  that  the  occasion 
for  it  existed,  and  with  the  warmest  gratitude  for  the  important  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  institution. 

On  leaving  Williamstown,  he  reeeived  from  the  Faculty  and  students  of 
the  College,  as  well  as  from  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  every 
testimony  of  respeot  and  kindness.  He  went  with  his  family  to  Newark, 
in  oonnpliaQoe  with  an  affbetionate  and  earnest  request  from  hb  daughter 
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and  lier  hosbaad,  Dr.  L.  A.  Smitk,  with  a  view  to  puss  his  remaining  dajs 
under  their  roof.  It  is  scareely  necessary  to  say  that,  on  reaching  his  des- 
tination, he  was  greeted  with  a  cordial  welcome,  not  only  by  his  own  imme- 
diate relatives,  but  by  a  large  circle  of  endeared  friends,  and  that  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  community  who  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  his 
residence  among  them,  and  many  of  whom  it  was  his  privilege  to  reckon 
among  the  seals  of  his  ministry. 

In  July,  1887,  Mrs.  Griffin  was  seized  with  a  violent  disease,  which 
proved  too  much  for  her  enfeebled  constitution,  and,  after  about  a  fortnight, 
terminated  in  death.  She  was  a  lady  of  uncommon  delicacy  and  excellence 
of  character ;  and  though  her  husband  was  most  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss 
which  he  sustained,  yet  he  endured  the  trial  with  an  unqualified,  serene, 
even  cheerful,  submission. 

From  the  period  of  his  arrival  in  Newark, — October  1,  1836,  to  the  time 
of  his  death,^ — November  8,  1837,  his  disease  (dropsy  in  the  chest)  was 
making  constant  progress,  though  his  faculties  were  still  always  in  exercise, 
and  he  was  able,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his 
friends,  but  to  attend  church  on  the  Sabbath,  to  move  about  a  little  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  occasionally  to  preach  for  his  brethren  around  him.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  which  took  place 
in  Newark  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  was  present,  in  great  feeble- 
ness, at  the  close  of  their  session,  and  offered  a  most  touching  prayer  and 
address,  which,  as  it  proved,  were  the  last  public  services  which  he  ever 
performed.  From  that  time,  his  decline  became  more  marked,  and  there 
was  every  thing  to  indicate,  both  to  himself  and  his  friends,  that  the  hour 
of  his  release  was  rapidly  drawing  nigh.  His  exercises  in  the  immediate 
prospect  of  his  departure  were  characterised,  not  only  by  the  **  peace  which 
passeth  understanding,"  but  by  "the  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.'* 
There  was  a  patriarchal  simplicity  and  sublimity  about  his  dying  scene ; 
and  those  who  were  present  to  witness  it,  have  treasured  it  among  their 
most  precious  recollections.  His  Funeral  was  attended,  two  days  after  his 
death,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  an  appropriate  Discourse  deliv- 
ered on  the  occasion,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  of  New  York,  on  II.  Cor.  v. 
1,  which  was  afterwards  published.  When  the  news  of  his  death  was 
received  at  Williams  College,  the  Faculty  immediately  took  measures  to 
testify  their  respect  for  his  memory ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  Presidential  chair,  shortly  after,  delivered  a  discourse  in  com- 
menioration  of  him,  in  the  chapel  of  the  College,  which  was  also  subse- 
quently given  to  the  public  through  the  press. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Griffin's  publications :— The  Kingdom  of 
Christ :  A  Missionary  Sermon  preached  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  1805.  A  Sermon  preached  at 
the  Funeral  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  McWhorter,  D.D.,  1807.  A  Farewell 
Sermon  at  Newark,  1809.  An  Oration  at  the  Author's  Induction  into  the 
offiee  of  Bartlett  Professor  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  in  the  Divinity  College  at 
Andover,  1809.  A  Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Church  in  Park  Street, 
1810.  A  Sermon  preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  Portsmouth  Female  Asy- 
lum ;  abo,  with  some  omissions,  for  the  Roxbury  Charitable  Society,  1811. 
A  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Park  Street  Church  on  Sunday  evening, 
(octavo  volume,)  1813.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Dedication  of  the  meet- 
ing house  recently  ereoted  in  Sandwich,  Mass.,  for  the  we  of  the  Calviiir 
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iBtio  CoDgregatioDal  Sooiety  Id  that  iown,  1818.  A  Sermon  in  which  id 
attempted  a  full  and  explicit  answer  to  the  common  and  highly  important 
question,  **  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do,"  1814.  Living  to  Qhod :  A 
Sermon  preached  in  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  1816.  An  Address  to  the  public  on  the  subject  of  the  African 
School  lately  established  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  Now  York  and 
New  Jersey,  1816.  A  Plea  for  Africa:  A  Sermon  delivered  before  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  African  School  established  by  the  Synod,  1817.  Foreign  Mis- 
sions :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  United  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  1819.  The  Claims  of  Seamen :  A  Sermon  preached  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Marine  Missionary  Society  of  New  York,  1819.  An 
Humble  Attempt  to  reconcile  the  differences  of  Christians  in  respect  to  the 
extent  of  the  Atonement,  (duodecimo  volume,)  1819.  An  appeal  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  New  Test,  1820.  A  Speech 
delivered  before  the  American  Bible  Society  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
1820.  An  Address  delivered  to  the  class  of  Graduates  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, 1822.  An  Address  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Education  Society,  1824.  An  Address  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Society  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  1824.  An 
Address  delivered  before  the  American  Education  Society,  1825.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  Art  of  Preaching,  delivered  before  the  Pastoral  Association  of 
Massachusetts,  1825.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  1826.  A  Sermon  preached  before 
the  candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate  in  Williams  College,  1827.  A  Ser- 
mon preached  before  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Congregational  minis- 
ters of  Massachusetts,  1828.  A  Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  new 
Chapel  connected  with  Williams  College,  1828.  An  Address  at  the  Fifth 
Anniversary  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  1829.  An  Address  at 
the  Second  Anniversary  of  the  American  Bible  Class  Society,  1829.  Let- 
ter to  Deacon  Hurlbut  on  the  subject  of  Open  Communion,  1829.  Two 
Sermons  in  the  National  Preacher,  entitled  *'  The  Prayer  of  Faith''  and 
»*The  Heavenly  mind,"  1830.  God  exalted  and  Creatures  humbled  by  the 
Gospel:  A  Sermon  preached  in  Murray  Street  Church,  New  York,  1830. 
A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Sprague,  published  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
volume  of  Lectures  on  Revivals,  1832.  Regeneration  not  wrought  by 
light:  A  Sermon  in  the  National  Preacher,  1832.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Ansel  D.  Eddy  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Narrative  of  the  late  Revi- 
vals of  Religion  in  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  1832.  A  Letter  to  a  friend 
on  the  connection  between  New  Doctrines  and  New  Measures,  1838.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Efficiency  defended  against  modem  speculations, 
(duodecimo  volume,)  1833.  The  Causal  Power  of  Regeneration  proper, 
direct  upon  the  mind,  and  not  exerted  through  the  medium  of  motives, 
1884. 

The  following  were  posthumous : — Two  Sermons  in  the  National  Preacher, 
entitled  "The  Worth  of  the  Soul"  and  "The  Knowledge  of  God,"  1888. 
Sermons  in  two  volumes,  (octavo,)  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  his  life, 
1838.     An  additional  volume  of  Sermons,  (octavo,)  1844. 

I  saw  Dr.  Griffin,  for  the  first  time,  in  May,  1811,  at  his  own  house  in 
Boston.  I  had  been  familiar  with  his  name  and  his  fkme  as  a  pulpit  orator, 
almost  from  ^e  tsme  that  I  ^uld  remember  any  thing  ;-^havtng  been  born 


and  brought  up  within  two  or  three  milea  of  Un.  Onffia's  natiFO  pliuw, 
where  some  of  her  neur  relatives  still  lived.  I  was  then  but  fifteen  yean 
old,  but  had  a  passion  for  seeing  celebrated  men,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
this  was  my  only  apology  for  obtruding  myself  upon  Dr.  Griffin.  I  believe, 
however,  I  did  not  call  i^n  him  without  at  least  seeming  to  have  an 
errand ;  but  he  received  me  with  a  degree  of  kindness  that  immediately  put 
me  at  my  ease.  As  he  came  down  from  his  stiidy  to  meet  me,  I  was  struck, 
as  I  think  every  body  must  have  been  on  seeing  him  for  the  first  time,  with 
his  singularly  commanding  and  impressive  appearance.  I  doubt  whether  I 
had  then  ever  seen  a  man  whose  physical  dimensions  were  equal  to  his — if 
my  memory  serves  me,  he  was  six  feet  and  three  inches  high,  and  every  way 
well  proportioned.  His  face,  and  particularly  his  eye,  was  exceedingly 
bright ;  though  the  symmetry  of  his  face  was  somewhat  affected  by  the 
smallness  of  his  nose  when  compared  with  his  other  features.  After  inquir- 
ing about  his  relatives  whom  I  had  then  lately  left,  he  seemed  disposed  to 
know  something  about  the  boy  who  had  thus  abruptly  introduced  himself  to 
him ;  and,  on  my  telling  him  that  I  expected  to  enter  College  in  a  few 
months,  and  that  it  was  not  certain  whether  I  should  go  to  Yale  or  liar* 
Tard,  he  replied  that  if  I  were  his  son,  he  should  of  course  send  me  to  Yale. 
When  I  told  him  that  I  was  staying  at  Mr.  Buckminster^s,  he  spoke  very 
respectfully  and  kindly  of  Mr.  B.,  though  I  believe  they  had  no  other 
intercourse  than  of  the  most  general  kind.  As  I  was  leaving  him,  he  went 
into  his  study  and  brought  out  a  copy  of  each  of  the  Sermons  which  he  had 
then  published,  including  his  Inaugural  Oration  at  Andover,  and  asked  me 
to  accept  of  them ;  and  his  whole  manner  was  so  kind  and  condescending 
that  I  came  away  quite  delighted  with  the  interview.  The  next  Sun* 
day  afternoon,  I  heard  him  preach,  for  the  first  time,  in  Park  Street 
Church.  He  wore  the  gown  and  bands,  (the  only  time  I  ever  knew  him  wear 
them,)  and  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  not  only  imposing  but  really 
majestic.  His  voice  was  one  of  immense  compass  as  well  as  great  melody, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  then,  as  it  always  did  afterwards,  to  be  modulated  to  the 
best  effeet.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  gesture,  but  it  was  direct  and  foreible,  and 
was  evidently  the  simple  prompting  of  nature.  The  subject  of  the  disoourse 
was  Paul's  ** Thorn  in  the  flesh;"  and  though  it  made  a  great  impressioA 
upon  me,  it  is  due  to  candour  to  say  that  a  perusal  of  the  manuscript  in 
later  years  has  satisfied  me  that  the  impression  must  have  resulted  very 
much  from  the  novelty  and  power  ^f  the  manner. 

In  1817,  while  I  was  a  student  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
there  was  an  extensive  revival  of  religion  in  Newark,  which  drew  thither 
many  of  our  students,  partly  to  do  good  and  partly  to  get  good ;  and  I  was 
one  of  the  number.  Dr.  Griffin  was  then  Pastor  of  the  Second  Chnreh ; 
and  as  I  was  not  {^together  a  stranger  to  him, — having  net  him  two  or 
three  times  before,  I  called  to  pay  my  respeets  to  him,  and  spent  a  day  er 
two,  at  his  request,  visiting  among  his  people.  Here  I  saw  him  in  what  I 
suppoae  was  his  favourite  element.  Though  his  mind  was  evidently  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  state  of  things  around  him,  he  was  perfectly  oalm  and 
MDsiderate  in  all  his  movements,  and  seemed  averse  to  any  thing  thftt 
should  have  a  tendency  to  prodnoe  an  artificial  exottementv  I  heard  hia 
d^ver  an  extemporaneous  lectnre  in  his  ohnreh  one  evening,  whieh)  though 
as  fiamiliar  as  an  ordisavy  talk^  was  nuoked  by  ihe  nest-  awful  solemnity, 
aad  the  mesi  8«Uni«g  tenderaeM*    Hit  eldeife  danghlei,'  afkefw«rd  a  nMt 
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devoted  Clirwtiaii,  was  not  at  that  time  particularly  interested  in  religion , 
and  I  remember,  as  she  came  into  the  room,  his  speaking  to  her,  or  rather 
of  her,  in  relation  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  her  spiritual  condition,  in  a 
tone  of  discouragement  and  sadness  bordering  almost  upon  severity.  I 
know  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  those  who  were  indiflferent  to 
religion,  especially  in  seasons  of  revival,  in  great  plainness  and  solemnity, 
and  I  can  easily  imagine  that  his  strong  feelings  might  sometimes  have  dic- 
tated expressions  the  most  pungent  and  overwhelming. 

During  my  residence  at  West  Springfield,  and  after  Dr.  Griffin  had  become 
President  of  Williams  College,  he  came  and  passed  part  of  a  Sabbath  with 
me,  and  preached  for  me  in  the  evening  in  the  town  hall, — a  room  of  only 
moderate  dimensions.  Due  preparation  for  his  preachifig  was  made  by 
gathering  not  a  small  number  of  the  large  Bibles  and  law  books  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  piling  them  up  to  such  a  height  as  to  bring  his  manu- 
script sufficiently  near  to  his  eyes  in  the  delivery.  He  preached  that 
evening  one  of  his  most  splendid  sermons,  and  delivered  it  in  his  most 
impassioned  and  impressive  manner.  His  audience,  I  believe  without  an 
exception,  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  grandest, — ^perhaps  the  very  grandest, 
of  all  the  specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence  to  which  they  had  ever  listened.  But 
there  was  after  all  an  incongruity  between  the  Doctor's  gigantic  frame,  and 
splendid  diction,  and  exuberant  and  powerful  gesture,  and  voice  sometimes 
breaking  upon  us  like  a  thunderbolt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  little  room 
in  which  he  spoke,  large  enough  perhaps  to  contain  two  hundred  people, 
and  fitted  up  with  plain  benches,  on  the  other ;  and  if  the  audience  to  a 
man  had  not  been  spell-bound,  I  should  not  have  wondered  to  hear  that 
some  wag  had  characterized  it  as  a  '*  tempest  in  a  tea-pot.''  I  remember 
that  President  Day  of  Yale  College  was  present,  and  though  he  never 
speaks  extravagantly,  he  could  hardly  find  language  to  express  his  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  servixie. 

Dr.  Griffin's  powerful  imagination,  in  connection  with  his  quick  philan- 
thropic feelings,  sometimes  undoubtedly  magnified  objects  beyond  their  true 
proportions.  I  recollect  an  instance  of  this  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
mencement at  Williams  College,  in  1827.  After  the  Concio  ad  Clcrum  on 
Commencement  evening,  the  ministers  and  others  present  were  requested 
by  the  Doctor  to  stop  in  the  church,  to  consider  a  certain  object  of  charity 
that  was  to  be  proposed  to  them.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  taking  of  measures 
to  supply  a  small  place  not  very  far  fronj  Williamstown,  with  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  He  made  a  most  earnest  appeal  to  the  audience  on  the 
subject,  and  stated  that  he  did  not  know  but  a  single  place,  large  or  small, 
on  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  in  this  country,  that  seemed  to  him  so  impor- 
tant as  that  for  which  he  was  pleading  !  I  suppose  that  whatever  errors  of 
judgment  he  may  have  been  chargeable  with,  (and  nobody  is  exempt  from 
them,)  were  generally  to  be  accounted  for  from  this  peculiarity  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  constitution. 

He  had,  I  think,  more  than  a  common  share  of  delicacy  and  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  others.  Some  little  time  after  I  came  to  live  in 
Albany,  I  ascertained  that  he  had  engaged  to  sit  to  an  artist  here  for  his 
portrait ;  and  I  had  requested  him  to  be  my  guest  during  the  time.  He 
did  not,  however,  oome  as  I  expected,  but  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  I 
heard  that  he  was  actually  here,  and  was  staybg  at*  a  hotel.  When  I  called 
upon  hiflii  and  expressed  my  surprise  that  he  did  not  come  direetly  to  my 
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honso,  he  told  me  that  the  reason  was  that  he  was  unwilling  to  make  a 
convenience  of  a  friend's  hospitality.  He  was  very  earnest  in  his  religious 
convictions,  and  as  bold  as  a  lion  in  the  defence  of  them ;  but  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  heard  him  utter  an  unkind  word  in  respect  to  any 
of  those  from  whom  he  differed.  I  have  heard  that  he  sometimes,  under  . 
the  influence  of  strong  excitement,  would  utter  himself  in  great  severity, 
but  when  the  flash  of  anger  was  passed,  his  accustomed  gentleness  returned ; 
and  I  believe  he  was  never  slow  to  make  amends  where  he  had  needlessly 
caused  pain  or  given  offence. 

I  once  asked  him  to  criticise  a  sermon  for  me,  and  his  reply  was, — "  Yes, 
I  will  do  it,  but  you  must  know  that  I  am  a  bloody  man  in  such  matters.*' 
He  did  it,  and  fully  substantiated  his  claim  to  that  character.  On  that 
occasion  or  some  other,  he  spoke  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  prepare  himself  for  writing  a  sermon  on  which  he  intended  to  lay  out 
his  full  strength.  He  said  that  he  sat  down  with  his  pen  in  hand,  and  suf- 
fered his  mind  to  range  without  restraint  over  the  general  field  embraced  in 
his  subject, — jotting  down  thoughts  as  they  occurred,  without  any  reference 
to  their  ultimate  arrangement.  When  his  mind  had  exhausted  itself  in  this 
way,  he  set  himself  to  the  business  of  reducing  the  materials  to  order, — 
first  forming  the  general  plan,  and  then  bringing  out  the  varioas  subdi- 
visions,  until  the  skeleton  of  the  discourse  was  completed;  and  what 
remained  was  a  work  of  comparatively  little  labour.  He  criticised  his  own 
sermons  quite  as  severely  as  he  did  those  of  other  people ;  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  his  manuscripts  that  remain  have  been  rendered  nearly 
illegible  by  erasures  and  interlineations. 

The  most  interesting  interview  perhaps  that  I  ever  had  with  Dr.  Griffin 
was  the  last — it  was  two  or  three  months  before  his  death  ;  but  it  was  after 
he  had  become  bowed  by  infirmity,  and  when  the  disease  under  which  he 
had  been  long  labouring,  was  evidently  soon  to  reach  a  fatal  crisis.  His 
grand  and  well-proportioned  form  which  I  used  so  much  to  admire,  had 
become  emaciated  and  skeleton-like,  and  scarcely  the  strength  of  a  child 
remained  to  it.  But  I  never  saw  him,  after  all,  when  his  appearance  was 
more  majestic.  He  sat  in  that  great  old  arm-chair,  breathing  with  extreme 
difficulty,  and  looking  as  if  the  breath  might  leave  him  at  any  moment. 
But  he  gave  me  as  hearty  and  cheerful  a  welcome  as  he  had  been  used  to 
do,  and  bade  me  sit  down  by  his  side  and  talk  to  him,  even  though  he 
should  not  be  able  to  say  much  in  reply.  He  did,  however,  converge 
freely, — though  not  without  being  frequently  interrupted  by  his  difficulty  of 
respiration ;  and  every  thing  that  he  said  showed  that  he  expected  soon  to 
die,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  prospect  which  he  could  not  view 
with  tranquillity  and  even  delight.  He  dwelt  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
goodness  of  God  in  so  meroifally  arranging  his  circumstances  in  the  pros- 
pect of  his  departure, — saying  that  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  render 
his  situation  as  desirable  as  it  could  be.  As  he  had  previously  requested 
me  to  write  the  memoir  of  his  life,  he  referred  to  the  subject  then,  and  told 
me  where  and  how  I  should  find  all  the  requisite  material ;  and  I  found  it 
exactly  as  he  had  stated.  The  interview  was  tender  and  solemn,  but  by  no 
means  gloomy.  He  gave  me  his  blessing,  when  I  left  him ;  and  it  proved 
to  be  our  last  parting. 
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FBOK  THE  BBY.  ASA  HILLTER,  D.  D. 

Oranob,  N.  J.,  February  7, 1838. 

M7  dear  Sir :  It  i«  no  self-denial  to  me,  I  assure  you,  to  communicate  to  you 
my  recollections  of  Dr.  Griffin;  for  scarcely  any  man  has  passed  away,  whoso 
memory  I  hold  in  such  affectionate  veneration.  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  not 
only  acquainted,  but  in  intimate  relations,  with  him  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
My  first  introduotioii  to  him  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  Con> 
necticut  in  1800.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  Association,  I  spent  a  night  at 
his  house  in  N«w  Hartford,  in  oompany  with  Dr.  Backus  of  Somers.  Dr.  B.,  I 
remenkber,  was  greatly  impressed  by  his  appearance^  and  remarked  to  me,  when 
we  were  by  ourselves, — **  This  is  no  ordinary  young  man — I  greatly  mistake  if 
God  has  not  some  very  important  work  for  him  to  do  in  his  Church."  I  have 
often  since  thought  of  the  remark  as  having  had  in  it  the  force  of  prophecy. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  (for  he  was  not  then  Dr.)  Griffin,  in 
consequence  of  the  impaired  health  of  Mrs.  G.,  came  to  New  Jersey  to  spend  a 
few  months,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  receive  benefit  from  a  milder  climate.  I 
was  then  living  in  Morris  County,  and  they  accepted  an  invitation  to  make  my 
house  for  a  while  their  home.  During  this  time,  he  preached  frequently  in  my 
pulpit,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Brother  Richards  at  Morristown;  and  his  preaching 
produced  an  impression,  which  had  perhaps  never  been  equalled  in  that  part  of 
the  country, — at  least  within  the  memory  of  that  generation.  There  was  a  splen- 
dour of  conception,  an  aptness  of  illustration,  an  overwhdming  force  of  appeal, 
which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  grace  and  power  of  his  oratory,  was,  with 
most  hearers,  quite  irresistible.  It  was  only  necessary  that  it  should  be  known 
that  he  was  to  preach  in  any  church  in  the  region,  to  secure  a  full, — not  to 
say  a  crowded,  house.  Men  of  the  highest  and  the  humblest  intellects,  of  tho 
largest  and  the  most  limited  attainments,  were  alike  attracted  by  the  vividness, 
the  pathos,  tho  majesty,  of  his  pulpit  exhibitions. 

Shortly  after  his  removal  to  Newark,  I  accepted  a  call  to  this  place,  which  of 
course  brought  me  into  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  though  our  acquaint- 
ance had  been  comparatively  brief,  it  now  quickly  ripened  into  an  intimacy. 
We  were  often  visitors  at  each  others*  houses,  united  with  each  other  in  religious 
services,  and  in  various  ways  were  fellow  helpers  to  the  accomplishment  of  tho 
great  ends  of  the  ministry.  We  frequently  travelled  together  for  two  or  three 
weeks  at  a  time — and  sometimes  Dr.  Finley,  Mr.  Condiot,*  or  some  other  brother 
was  associated  with  us,  in  those  parts  of  the  State  which  were  comparatively- 
destitute  of  the  means  of  grace,  preaching  once  or  twice  every  day.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  the  following  interesting  circumstance  occurred  to  him : — One 
night  when  we  were  not  together,  he  lodged  at  a  house  near  a  hill  called  tho 
Sugar-loaf.  In  the  morning  he  ascended  the  hill  to  take  a  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  While  he  was  enjoying  a  delightful  prospect,  a  maniac  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  was  meditating  his  death.     With  a  loaded  gun  he  had  secreted  him- 

•A  AROv  CoNDiCT  was  bom  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Aueust  6,  1765.  Tie  wa«  a  descendant  of  John 
Condiot,  nh^eaoM  to  this  country  from  £nglaDd  or  Wales  as  early  as  1686.  His  mother  was  of 
Soottbh  ancestry.  At  tlie  age  of  about  fifteen,  he  was  placed  at  a  grammar  school  in  what  is 
now  Madison,  under  the  chareo  of  the  Rev.  Ebcnezer  Bradfonl,  but  taught  chiefly  by  Mr. 
Asbbel  Gr«wi,  afterwards  tho  Rev.  JDr.  Green,  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  After 
remaining  here  a  few  months,  he  went  to  Newark,  and  became  a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
McWhorter.  His  intention,  at  this  time,  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  medical  profcwion ;  but, 
in  «oi«equeDee  of  a  great  cban^  that  now  took  place  in  his  feelings  on  the  subiect  of  religion, 
be  resolved  00  becoming^  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  After  surmounting  many  obstacles,  he  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1788.  His  theological  studies  he  pursued  under  the  direction  of  tho 
Rev.  Jedediah  Chapman,  his  pastor,  daring  which  time  he  also  taught  an  Academy  at  Orange. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Now  York,  in  1790;  and  shortly  after  received 
a  call  to  the  Church  of  Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  where  he  laboured  upwards  of  three  years.  On  the 
13th  of  December,  1706,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Hanover,  N.  J.,  which  he 
•enred  for  thirty-five  years.    He  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  on  account  of  bodily  inflnnitics« 
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aelf  b^ind  *  fuice  ntar  a  foot-path,  bjr  which  Mr«  GrifiOii  wm  ozpeoted  to 
descend.  ProTideatially,  a  neighbour,  passing  by,  discovered  him,  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  his  gun.  The  maniac  replied — **Look  up 
yonder;  don't  you  see  that  man  ?  He  is  a  British  spy,  sent  over  by  the  King  of 
England  to  spy  out  our  land,  and  as  he  comes  down,  I  intend  to  shoot  him." 
**  No,"  said  the  neighbour,  "  he  is  the  minister  who  preached  for  us  last  even* 
ing."  Upon  this,  the  unhappy  man  gave  up  his  arms  and  retired;  but  it  was 
fully  believed  by  those  who  knew  the  state  of  his  mind,  that  he  would  have  shot 
our  friend  dead,  if  he  had  not  been  thus  providentially  prevented.  The  Doctor 
often  mentioned  this  singular  escape  from  sudden  death  with  great  sensibility. 

In  no  situation  perhaps  was  Dr.  Griffin  more  entirely  at  home  than  in  * 
revival  of  religion.  It  was  my  privilege  often  to  be  with  him  in  such  circum* 
stances;  and  I  knew  not  which  to  admire  most — the  skill  and  power  with  which 
be  wielded  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit,  or  the  childlike  dependance  which  was 
evinced  by  his  tender  and  fervent  supplications.  Though  he  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  pulpit  orators  of  his  time,— on  these  occasions  especially, 
the  power  of  his  eloquence  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  mighty  effects  which  were 
produced.  A  quickening  influence  went  forth  through  the  church,  and  an  awak- 
ening and  converting  influence  spread  through  the  surrounding  world;  the  press- 
ing of  sinners  into  the  kingdom  was  such  as  seemed  almost  to  betoken  the  dawn 
of  the  millennial  day;  and  yet  the  instrumentality  by  which  all  this  was  brought 
about  was  little  talked  of.  This  result,  after  all,  I  suppose  to  be  the  highest  effect 
of  pulpit  oloquence.  lie  wrought  so  mightily  on  the  religious  principles  and 
affections  of  his  audience,  that  they  had  not  the  time,  or  scarcely  the  ability,  to 
marvel  at  the  exalted  gifts  with  which  these  effects  were  associated. 

It  was  a  great  gratification  to  Dr.  Griffin's  old  friends,  that  he  came  back  to 
spend  his  last  days,  and  finally  to  make  his  grave,  among  them.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  see  him  frequently  during  the  season  of  his  decline,  and  in  the  near 
prospect  of  death.  I  always  found  him  tranquil,  dignified,  and  breathing  forth 
a  hope  full  of  immortality.  The  grandest  display  of  pulpit  eloquence  that  I 
ever  witnessed  from  him,  was  far  less  effective  and  subduing  than  his  dying 
words  and  looks.  I  will  only  add  that  Dr.  Spring,  in  the  Sermon  preached  at 
his  Funeral,  seems  to  me  to  have  given  an  outline  of  his  character  as  faithful  as 
it  is  beautiful.  I  can  most  cordially  endorse  every  sentence  of  it. 
With  great  respect,  I  am  your  brother, 

In  the  best  of  bonds, 

ASA  HILLYER. 

FROM  THE  REY.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY,  D.  D. 

Elizabethtown,  October  16,  18^7. 
My  dear  Dr.  Sprague:    You  ask  mo  for  my  recollections  of  my  venerated 
teacher  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin.     As  he  was  President  of  WiUiains  Col- 
lege during  my  whole  four  years'  course  there,  and  was  ray  neighbour  during  the 

October  6,  1831,  and  died  in  April,  1852.  His  ministry,  especially  at  Hanover,  was  eminently 
incceflflful,  aa  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  witnessed  to  nine  or  ten  distinct  revivals  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  the  admission  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-flve  individuals  to  the  Communion  of 
the  Church.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  wisdom,  humility,  benevolence,  hospitality,  and 
deep  interest  in  whatever  related  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Kedeemer^s  Kingdom.  He  was  mar- 
ried first  in  n»6  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Daniel  Dayton,  of  Elizabethtown,— a  lady  of  rare 
excellence,  who  died  in  February,  1820.  In  1822,  he  was  married  a  second  time  to  Sarah 
Conkling,  of  Morristown,  who  survived  him.  H©  had  four  sons  who  entered  the  ministry  and 
who  have  ri:»en  to  high  respectability  and  usefulnew,  three  of  whom  still  (1857)  survive.  One 
of  them,  Joteph  D.,  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1826;  was  settled  as  the 
sixth  Pai»torcf  the  Church  in  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  September  1,  1830;  was  dipmiwed  on  the 
12d  of  April  1835;  was  instilled  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  South  Hadley,  Maas., 
Julv  8,  1835,  and  died  September  19,  1847.  He  possessed  much  more  than  ordinary  talents, 
and'  was  distinguished,  through  his  whole  ministry,  for  his  zealous  and  successful  labours.  He 
was  ealled  to  tbo  Khetorical  chair  of  Amherst  College,  but  declined  the  invitation. 
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Ust  year  of  his  life,  which  he  spent  in  Newark,  T  htd  an  opportimitj  of  know- 
ing him  in  different  relations,  and  under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Yet,  instead 
of  attempting  a  general  portraiture  of  the  man,  I  shall  content  myself  with  nar- 
rating two  or  three  incidents  respecting  him,  which  deeply  impressed  my  mind  at 
the  time  of  their  occurrence,  and  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  his  pecu- 
liar characteristics. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1824,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  there  were  glowing 
appearances  of  a  most  extensive  revival  in  College.  Indeed,  not  only  the  Collie 
hut  the  town  was  greatly  shaken.  Dr.  Griffin  was  all  fervour  and  zeal.  The 
excitement  continued  four  or  five  weeks.     A  few  individuals  seemed  converted. 

A  wicked  fellow,  by  the  name  of  R ,  began  to  exhort  us  with  great  power 

and  effect.  But  the  excitement  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it  sprang  up.  And,  after 
all  feeling  had  passed  over,  there  was  but  one  in  town  or  College  that  gave  evi- 
dence of  true  conversion;  and  that  was  William  Hervey,*  whose  bones  repose  in 
India,  where  he  went  as  a  missionary  under  the  American  Board.     He  was  one 

of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew.     In  a  few  weeks,  R was  found  drunk.     In 

reference  to  all  this  matter,  I  heard  Dr.  Griffin  say  afterwards, — "  To  save  one 
immortal  soul  the  Lord  will  shake  a  whole  church,  a  whole  town,  and  if  nothing 
less  will  save  it,  he  will  shake  a  whole  continent."  And  to  illustrate  this  posi- 
tion, he  would  narrate,  with  melting  pathos,  the  story  of  Hervey's  conversion. 

If  T  recollect  dates  aright,  in  the  spring  of  1825,  there  was  a  truly  powerful 
and  genuine  revival  in  town  and  College.  In  this  work  Dr.  Griffin  was  the  prime 
instrument.  Some  of  the  most  touching  moral  scenes  that  I  ever  saw  or  lieard 
of,  occurred  during  its  progress.  Guilty  of  the  sin  of  David,  we  numbered  the 
converted  and  the  unconverted.  The  report  went  out  one  morning,  and  reached 
Dr.  O.,  that  all  College  was  converted  but  eighteen.  There  was  to  be  a  prayer- 
meeting  that  night,  and  he  sent  over  word  that  he  would  meet  with  us.  Although 
the  evening  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  the  ground  exceedingly  muddy,  there 
was  not  probably  a  student  of  College  absent  from  the  meeting.  He  came,  and 
the  lecture-room  was  so  crowded  that  he  stood  in  the  door,  whilst  giving  his  hat 
to  one,  and  his  cloak  and  lantern  to  others.  He  stood  for  a  moment  gazing 
through  his  tears  on  the  crowd  before  him.  Then  clasping  his  hands,  and  lifting 
np  his  face  to  Heaven,  he  uttered,  in  the  most  moving  accents,  these  words — 
**  Or  those  eighteen  upon  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  think  ye  that  they  were 
sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem? "  The  effect  was  overpowering. 
For  minutes  he  could  not  utter  another  word,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  weep- 
ing. It  was  one  of  those  inimitable  touches  which  he  could  occasionally  give, 
beyond  all  men  that  I  have  ever  known.  I  narrated  the  incident  to  him  a  few 
weeks  previous  to  his  death.  He  wept  aloud  on  its  recital;  but  had  forgotten 
all  about  it. 

Another  of  these  touches  he  gave  at  the  last  service  but  one  that  I  heard  him 
perform.  It  was  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  G.  of  this  town.  After  a 
solemn  service,  he  offered  the  concluding  prayer,  which  he  commenced  thus — 
"  0  Lord  we  thank  thee  that  good  men  may  die."  Being  uttered  as  it  was,  in 
his  peculiar  manner,  it  deeply  impressed  and  affected  every  mind. 

*  William  Hbrvbt  waa  born  at  Kingsbary,  Warren  Connty,  N.  Y.,  on  the  22d  of  January, 
1790.  Ue  WM  gradnated  at  Williams  College,  in  1824.  After  leaving  College,  he  taught  school 
In  Blooming  Grove,  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  one  year,  and  in  the  follo\dng  year  was  a  Tutor  in 
Williams  College.  The  three  years  suooeeding  he  spent  in  the  study  of  Theology  in  the  Theo- 
logieal  Seminary  at  Princeton.  In  September,  1829,  he  was  ordained  in  the  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston,  as  a  mintionary  to  the  heathen.  On  the  .30th  of  June,  1830,  he  was  married  to  Elizabetli 
daughter  of  Deacon  Jaoob  Smith,  of  Hadloy,  Mass.  On  the  2d  of  August,  1830,  he  embarked, 
with  scrcral  other  missionaries,  for  Calcutta.  They  arrived  in  Bombay  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1831  •  where  Mrs.  Hervey  died  on  the  3d  of  May  following.  He  removed  to  the  station  at 
Abmednufgur  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  1832,  and  died  of  spasmodic  cholera  on  the  13th  of  the  next 
month. 
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During  reyiyids,  bis  sermons  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  his  talks  and 
lectures.  I  have  heard  him  preach  great  sermons,  but.  the  most  eloquent  and 
glowing  thoughts  that  I  ever  heard  from  mortal  lips,  were  uttered  by  him  in  the 
school-houses  at  Williamstown. 

In  my  repeated  interviews  with  him  previous  to  his  death,  I  found  nothing  to 
interest  him  so  much  as  little  incidents  in  reference  to  revivals  in  College,  and 
intelligence  in  respect  to  the  usefulness  of  students  who  had  been  converted 
under  him.  He  seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  had  been  multiplying  himself  in  every 
student  converted  through  his  instrumentality.  In  my  last  interview  with  him, 
I  told  him  the  story  of  the  conversion  in  1825  of  a  Mr.  H., — now  a  highly  use- 
ful minister,  but  then  a  profane  and  worthless  profligate.  The  Doctor  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequently  closing  his  sermons  with  ''Hallelujah,  Amen,"  and  always 
repeated  the  words  in  a  peculiarly  varied  and  musical  tone.  His  tones  were 
caught  and  repeated  with  laughable  accuracy  by  H .  Just  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revival,  he  was  often  heard  repeating  these  words,  and  with  great 
force,  and  wit,  and  sarcasm,  exhorting  his  fellow-students  to  get  converted; 
swearing  that  he  himself  would  get  converted, — ^the  very  first  one.  And  as  God 
would  have  it,  he  was  converted, — the  very. first  one.  He  was  seen  on  a  Fast 
day  morning,  coming  into  the  prayer-meeting,  as  we  all  thought,  to  make  sport. 
But  before  the  meeting  ended,  he  arose,  and  such  an  appeal  to  the  students*  as  he 
made,  and  such  an  efiect  as  it  produced,  I  never  witnessed.  And  to  the  close  of 
tlie  revival,  he  was  as  useful  as  any  among  us.  The  story  affected  the  Doctor  to 
such  a  degree  that,  for  a  time,  he  was  entirely  overcome. 

Not  doubting  that  you  will  readily  command  whatever  may  be  necessary  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  this  eminent  man, 

I  am  ever  fraternally  yours, 

IJICHOLAS  MURRAY. 

PROM  THE  REV.  J.  W.  TEOMANS,  D.  D. 

Danville,  Pa.,  July  8, 1867. 

My  dear  Sir;  I  comply  most  cheerfully  with  your  request  that  I  should  send 
you  my  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Griffin;  although,  of  the  many  things  indelibly 
impressed  on  my  memory  respecting  him,  I  may  fail  to  select  those  best  suited 
to  your  purpose. 

The  person,  manners,  and  many  thoughts  and  words,  of  that  remarkable  man 
rise  now  as  vividly  to  my  view,  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday  that  I  had  seen 
and  heard  him.  I  presume  the  same  can  be  said  by  every  person  who  knew  him. 
The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  at  the  College  Commencement  of  1822,  when  he 
graduated  his  first  class.  I  was  then  entering  the  College,  and  was  not  quali- 
fied, to  appreciate  the  literary  character  of  his  performances  on  that  occasion; 
but  I  had  never  felt  before  such  reverence  at  the  sight  of  any  man,  as  when  I 
first  saw  Dr.  Griffin  in  his  high  chair  in  the  pulpit,  presiding  over  the  public 
exercises.  His  hair  was  as  white  then  as  it  ever  was  afterwards,  and  his  gigan- 
tic and  symmetrical  person,  his  rich,  full  and  penetrating  voice,  and  the  formal 
dignity  of  his  movements,  altogether  peculiar  to  himself,  gave  what  seemed  to 
me  a  wonderful  majesty  to  the  occasion. 

Tn  the  college  exercises  in  ^hich  he  was  accustomed  to  be  present  and  officiate, 
his  presence  commanded  the  reverence  of  all  the  members  of  the  institution  in  a 
marked  degree.  In  the  recitation  room,  his  manner  was  striking,  and  often  deeply 
impressive.  His  instructions  were  confined  to  the  Senior  class;  and  the  lively 
interest  maintained  in  that  class  by  his  teachings  and  his  personal  attentions, 
greatly  enlivened  the  anticipations  with  which  the  lower  classes  usually  looked  for- 
ward to  the  Senior  year.  He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  metaphysical  discussions ;  parti- 
cularly in  those  most  nearly  related  to  the  leading  points  of  the  Calvinistic  Theo- 
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kgy.  W»Ui4JllngftaifthfidAnd«pldBdMlrh«4onOy  be  waa  Mttineni  fiur  hiB  tekait 
and  habit  of  accurate  philosopbical  discrimination,  and  his  lacility  and  streogtk 
in  metaphysical  disquisitions  enabled  him  to  engage  the  aodve  interest  of  hia 
classes  in  the  intricate  questions  of  mental  philosophy.  He  Altered  with  spe- 
cial earnestness  into  the  philosophical  discussions  relating  to  the  will,  and  to  the 
ground  of  responsibility  for  religious  belief ;  and  some  of  the  dass  exercises  on 
those  subjects  he  conducted  with  great  animation  and  power. 

A  favourite  branch  in  his  department  of  instruction  was  rhetoric.  He  always 
left  a  decided  impression  on  the  students  who  came  under  his  hand  in  rhetorical 
criticism.  His  practical  rules  for  writing  were  definite,  positive  and  rigid  in  the 
extreme.  The  effect  of  them  was  always  manifest  in  his  public  discourses,  and 
is  palpable  to  e^rerj  reader  of  his  pure,  concise  and  energetic  style.  Every  stu- 
dent of  the  least  natural  power  of  discrimination  would  receive,  from  a  single 
critical  exercise  with  Dr.  Griffin,  an  impression  he  would  never  lose.  He  was 
very  susceptible  to  the  power  of  genuine  poetry;  being  moved  sometimes  to  tears 
by  the  touching  poetical  extracts  repeatedly  used  in  the  college  declamations. 
And  his  criticisms  on  the  manner  of  pronouncing  such  pieces  were  often  admira- 
ble. One  of  his  weekly  exercises  with  his  class  was  in  reading;  and  on  one 
occasion  a  member  of  the  class  read  from  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  books  of 
Paradise  lost:  ''  Hail,  holy  light;  o£fspring  of  Heaven  first  born."  During  the 
reading  he  seemed  in  rapture  with  the  poetry;  and,  at  the  close,  after  some 
remarks  on  the  reader's  performance,  he  asked  for  the  book,  and  erecting  him- 
self in  his  chair,  with  his  countenance  suffused,  and  his  voice  raised,  mellow, 
and  tremulous  with  emotion,  he  read  the  passage  with  an  effect  which,  I  am 
sure,  no  member  of  the  class  can  ever  forget.  The  scene  often  recurs  to  me  as 
vividly  as  on  the  day  after  its  occurrence. 

His  interest  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  students  was  lively,  and  presented 
some  striking  characteristics.  Especially  on  the  appearance  of  the  least  sign  of 
unusual  religious  interest  in  the  College,  he  frequently  evinced  a  remarkable  sus- 
ceptibility. His  conversation  with  individuals  at  such  times  was  direct  and 
pointed;  pressing  the  obligations  and  explaining  the  nature  of  religious  duty  in 
the  strongest  and  most  positive  terms.  In  social  and  public  meetings  he  was 
highly  excited  by  the  feeblest  intimations  of  an  approaching  revival.  And  it  was 
always  manifest  how  vastly  his  estimate  of  such  a  **  gracious  visitation  "  was 
raised  by  his  clear  and  unqualified  apprehension  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  dis- 
pensing grace,  and  the  aggravated  guilt  and  utter  hdplessness  of  men.  He  looked 
upon  that  College  as  specially  destined  to  fulfil  its  mission  by  becoming  increas- 
ingly sacred  as  the  scene  of  **  revivals  of  religion;  "  so  that,  besides  the  general 
religious  interest  of  his  pious  heart  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  young  men, 
and  their  future  usefulness  in  the  Church,  his  devotion  to  that  institution  in  par- 
ticular, and  his  interpretation  of  the  past  course  of  Providence  with  it,  increased 
the  intensity  of  his  feelings  during  those  seasons  of  awakened  religious  acti- 
vity. 

But  this  particular  interest  in  the  College  was  altogether  connected  in  his  mind 
with  the  general  cause  of  religion  in  our  country  and  the  world.  His  views  were 
far  from  being  local  or  limited.  He  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  world  in  the  same  terms  of  personal  and  familiar  regard  as  of  the 
scenes  in  which  he  was  immediately  occupied.  He  had  only  to  perceive  the  pro- 
raising  connection  of  an  enterprise  with  the  general  cause  of  religion,  to  become 
heartily  enlisted  in  its  support. 

The  peculiar  cast  of  Dr.  Griffin's  preaching  and  other  religious  instructions 
and  appeals  was  formed,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  many  other  great  minds,  by 
his  cherished  habit  of  precise  discrimination  on  the  leading  points  of  the  preva- 
lent Theology.  In  his  course  of  teaching  in  mental  philosophy  he  drew  the  cur- 
rent distinctions  with  great  accuracy  and  decision.     His  theological  writings  are 
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tte  iheol«gieal  tmws  of  the  time;  and  in  auoh  Btatonents  hie.  ability  was  not 
SHrpaaaed  by  any  man  of  tho  aga.  His  taste  ibr  those  theological  distinetions, 
his  high  sense  of  their  Talue,  and  his  facility  and  satisfaction  in  using  thcm^  gave 
his  most  rhetorical  pulpit  discourses  remarkable  internal  coherence  and  compact- 
ness, and  enabled  him  to  command  the  judgments  of  his  hearers  by  the  force  of 
a  Tery  stringent  logic.  The  great  prominence  and  intense  light  in  which  he  placed 
some  leading  points  of  religious  truth  constitute  the  striking  feature  of  his  theo- 
logical discussions.  This  trait  is  conspicuous  in  his  Park  Street  Lectures,  his 
work  on  the  Atonement,  and  some  smaller  publications  on  particular  points  of 
Ohriatian  doctrine.  On  the  whole,  the  position  and  influence  of  Dr.  <jfrifHn  are 
widaly  attested  by  the  profound  and  general  respect  for  his  memory,  and  by  the 
ertdoit  fruitaof  his  labours*  His  p»wer  of  clear,  penetrating,  and  at  the  same 
tine^  of  kity  and  eomprehensiye,  thonght,-*-<his  skill  and  force  in  argument,  his 
rhetorical  genius  and  oulturev  his  eloquence,  his  majestic  person  and  manner,  all 
pervaded  and  controlled  by  his  enlightened  religious  devotion,  performed  efficient 
service  for  the  Church,  and  placed  him  among  the  greater  lights  of  his  age. 

Yours  with  sincere  respect, 

J.  W.  TEOMANS. 


GIDEON  BLACKBURN,  D.  D  * 

1792—1838. 

GiDi:ow  Blackburn  was  bom  in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  then  one  of  the 
frontier  counties  of  the  State,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1772.  His  father  was 
Robert  Blackburn,  and  the  family  name,  of  his  mother  was  Richie.  They  were 
of  Scotch  Irish  extraction,  and  were  devout  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  thongh  in  very  humble  worldly  circumstances.  He  lived  most  of 
the  time  with  his  grandfather,  General  Blackburn,  until  he  was  about  twelve 
years  old ;  and,  after  his  grandfather's  death,  his  maternal  uncle,  Gideon 
Richie, — a  ^ious  young  man  without  family,  observing  that  he  was  a  youth 
of  much  more  than  ordinary  promise,  so  far  adopted  him  as  to  undertake  to 
educate  him  at  his  own  expense.  He  became  hopefully  the  subject  of  renewing 
grace  at  the  age  of  about  fifteen.  In  the  current  of  Westward  emigration, 
both  his  parents  and  his  uncle,  shortly  after  this,  got  as  far  as  Washing- 
ton County,  Tenn.,  then  within  the  bounds  of  North  Carolina.  Here  his 
uncle  placed  him  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  venerable  Samuel 
Doak,  D.  D.,  distinguished  both  as  a  minister  and  an  instructor,  and  the 
Founder  and  Principal  of  IMartin  Academy,  which  was  only  about  a  mile 
from  the  place  where  the  Blackbums  settled.  At  this  school  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  literary  course.  But  when,  after  some  time,  his  uncle 
removed  some  seventy  miles  farther  West,  into  Jefferson  County,  Tenn.,  he 
accompanied  him ;  and  there  they  both  found  a  home  in  the  house  of  his 
father's  brother,  John  Blackburn,  a  man  of  rare  excellence.     There,  too,  he 

*  Letten  from  I>r.  Blaekbnrn  to  Doctors  Green,  Morae,  and  Riohards.— MSS.  fVom  A.  M. 
BUckborn,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  MoCampbell,  Rev.  Dr.  Cleland,  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  Rev.  A. 
Blaekburo,  Rev.  J.  H-  Martin,  Rev.  J.  K.  Lyle,  Dr.  J.  G.  M.  Ramse/,  Curran  Pope,  Esq., 
and  J.  A.  Jacobs,  Esq.— Now  York  Observer,  1838. 
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completed  his  lilerarj  course,  and  abo  pnreued  his  theological  stadiea,  nnd^r 
the  instruction  of  the  Bev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Robert  Hender^fon,  who  then 
resided  five  miles  distant,  near  the  town  of  Dandridge.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Abingdon,  in  the  year  1792.*  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  his  uncle,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  education,  instead 
of  being  in  affluent  circumstances,  was  dependant  for  his  own  living  upon 
his   daily  labour. 

Here  is  the  young  preacher,  without  a  dollar,  on  the  very  outskirts  of 
civilization,  ready  to  enter  upon  his  work ;  and  he  certainly  did  enter  upon 
it  under  very  peculiar  circumstances*.  The  scattered  population  of  that 
region  was,  at  that  time,  constantly  liable  to  Indian  depredations.  A  oom- 
pany  of  soldiers  was  about  to  mardi  from  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
lived,  to  protect  a  fort  on  the  spot  on  which  MaryviUe  was  subsequently 
built.  Mr.  Blackburn  being  doubly  armed, — having  on  the  one  hand  his 
Bible  and  Hymn  Book,  and  on  the  other  his  hunting  shirt,  rifle,  shot-pouch, 
and  knapsack,  joined  this  company,  and  marched  with  them  to  the  fort ;  and 
there  he  commenced  his  labours  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Within  sight 
of  the  fort,  he  built  a  house  for  his  own  dwelling,  and  shortly  after  was 
erected  a  large  log  building  that  served  as  a  church.  He  very  soon  esta- 
blished the  New  Providence  Church,  Maryville,  and  also  took  charge  of 
another  Church  called  Eusebia,  about  ten  miles  distant.  But  besides  his 
stated  labours  in  these  congregations,  he  preached  much  in  the  region 
round  about,  and  was  instrumental  in  organizing  several  new  churches. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  here,  his  situation  was  one  of  imminent 
peril.  So  long  as  the  Cherokces  remained  hostile,  no  work  could  be  done 
except  by  companies, — some  being  obliged  to  stand  as  sentinels,  while  others 
would  work,  with  their  loaded  guns  so  near  that  they  could  seize  them  in  a 
moment.  As  there  were  many  forts  in  the  region,  the  young  preacher  would 
pass,  under  an  escort,  from  fort  to  fort,  and  within  a  moderate  period  would 
preach  in  them  all.  He  very  soon  became  a  general  favourite,  and  his 
preaching  commanded  universal  attention.  When  the  people  were  out  of 
their  forts,  the  place  of  preaching  was  generally  a  shady  grove;  the 
immediate  position  of  the  preacher  was  beneath  some  wide-spread  oak  ;  and 
he  usually  stood  with  his  gun  at  his  side,  and  all  the  men,  including  also 
boys  who  were  old  enough  to  use  a  rifle,  stood  around  him,  each  with  gun 
in  hand.  He  was  compelled  at  this  period  to  perform  not  a  little  labour 
with  his  own  hands ;  and  his  preparation  for  preaching  was  made  either 
while  he  was  actually  thus  engaged,  or  in  the  brief  intervals  of  leisure  which 
he  was  able  to  command.  He  kept  himself  not  only  on  familiar  terms,  but 
in  exceedingly  kind  relations,  with  all  his  people,  and  exerted  a  powerful 
and  most  benign  influence  in  forming  their  characters.  He  took  special 
pains,  both  in  private  and  in  public,  to  make  them  well  acquainted  with  the 
Bible ;  and  by  accustoming  them  to  frequent  meetings  for  devotion,  he 
taught  them  to  cultivate  both  the  gift  and  the  spirit  of  prayer,  thus  ren- 
dering many  of  them  at  least,  at  once  intelligent  and  spiritually-minded 
Christians. 

Mr.  Blackburn  was  an  active  participant  in  the  scenes  of  the  great  revi- 
val which  took  place  at  the  South  and  West  during  the  early  part  of  this 
century.     I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green  of  Phila- 

•ThiB  is  the  date  furnished  by  Dr.  B.'s  family.  Bat  another  aathority^  justly  entitled  to 
eonBidcratioD,  places  it  in  1795. 
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ddphk,  WTitUn  in  1804,  in  wkieb  he  not  only  ezpreMM  the  ntnoet  eoni* 
dence  in  the  genuineness  of  the  reviyal,  but  suys  of  the  **  bodily  exercise," 
or  '*  jerks/*  as  it  was  sometimes  called, — *'I  have  not  only  heard  of  it, 
and  seen  it,  bnt  have  felt  it,  and  am  persuaded  that  it  is  only  to  be  effected 
by  the  immediate  finger  of  God.** 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Blackburn's  settlement  at  Maryville,  his  attention 
was  earnestly  drawn  to  the  condition  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  and  he 
soon  commenced  a  vigorous,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  systematic,  course  of 
effort  to  evangelize  them. 

In  1803,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Gkneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  from  the  Union  Presbytery,  and  was  appointed  the  same  year  to 
act,  daring  a  part  of  the  time,  as  a  missionary  among  the  Cherokees.  As 
early  as  1806,  he  had  two  flourishing  schools  in  the  nation,  the  second  of 
which  was  established  in  August  of  that  year,  commenciog  with  thirty 
scholars.  His  health  about  this  time  was  much  impaired,  and  he  was 
induced  to  go  to  Georgia  to  seek  medical  aid;  and,  while  under  the  care  of 
a  physician, — not  being  closely  confined,  he  availed  himself  of  the  oppor* 
tnnity  thus  furnished,  to  do  something  toward  his  favourite  object  of  evan- 
gelizing the  Indians.  In  1807,  he  made  a  tour  through  the  Northern 
States,  to  collect  fiinds  in  aid  of  his  missionary  operations,  and,  after  an 
absence  of  seven  months,  returned  with  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  which  had  been  contributed  for  that  purpose,  besides  a  large 
quantity  of  books  and  clothing.  The  next  year,  (1808,)  he  made  a  tour  of 
six  weeks  through  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  was  much  encouraged  by  the 
visible  marks  of  progress  among  them,  though  he  was  prevented,  by  want 
of  the  necessary  means,  from  attempting  the  establishment  of  any  new 
schools.  At  that  time,  he  supposed  that  the  whole  number  who  had 
received  instruction  in  his  schools  was  about  three  hundred,  and  that  the 
credit  of  the  institutions  was  not  at  all  diminished.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1809,  he  made  another  similar  tour  among  the  Cherokees,  which  occupied 
him  twelve  weeks ;  though,  during  four  of  them,  he  was  prostrated  by  a 
bilious  fever.  Among  other  services  which  he  performed  on  this  tour  was 
an  examination  of  a  wagon  road,  which  the  Indians,  without  the  assistance 
of  a  white  man,  had  built  through  a  part  of  their  country,  crossing  two  con- 
siderable mountains.  This  he  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  civilization  alto- 
gether unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  tribe. 

Though  Mr.  Blackburn  had  lost  nothing  of  hb  interest  in  the  Indian  mis- 
sion, and  would  gladly  have  continued  in  it  if  the  requbite  means  had  been 
provided,  yet,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, — particularly  of 
his  own  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which  had  been  occasioned  chiefly  by  his 
personal  sacrifices  for  the  mission,  he  felt  constrained  to  retire  from  the 
field.  Accordingly,  having  disposed  of  as  much  of  hb  property  as  he  could, 
he  removed  in  the  autumn  of  1810  to  Maury  County,  Middle  Tennessee  ; 
hut,  owing  to  some  cause  that  is  not  known,  he  remained  there  but  a  few 
months.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  he  removed  again  to  West  Tennes- 
see, and  settled  at  Franklin,  the  capital  of  Williamson  County,  eighteen 
miles  South  of  Nashville.  Here  he  took  charge  of  Harpeth  Academy, — 
situated  one  mile  East  of  the  town, — for  the  support  of  his  family,  while  he 
preached  in  rotation  at  five  different  places,  within  a  range  of  fifty  miles. 
Though  he  found  the  religious  state  of  things  very  discouraging,  a  favourable 
change  seems  very  soon  to  have  occurred ;  for  within  a  few  months  after  h«> 
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eommeftced  his  laboura,  he  had  organited  drarobes  at  the  sereral  places  at 
which  be  preached,  and  at  the  first  Commuiiioii  there  were  present  three 
thousand  persons,  and  forty-five  new  memhers  were  added  to  the  chnrdli. 
After  his  removal  to  Franklin,  his  health  was  greatly  improved,— chiefly, 
as  he  supposed,  on  account  of  his  being  relieved  from  the  manifold  toils  and 
exposures  incident  to  his  mbsionary  excursions. 

Ue  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Qreenville 
College,  Tennessee,  in  1818. 

He  remained  at  Franklin  about  a  dozen  years,  during  which  time,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  duties,  he  superintended  the  studies  of  several  young  men 
in  preparation  for  the  miniistry.  In  May,  1823,  he  visited,  by  request,  ihe 
Presbyterian  Congregation  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  preached  several  Sab* 
baths  with  great  acceptance ;  the  result  of  which  was  that,  on  the  9th  of 
June  following,  the  Church  unanimously  called  him  to  be  their  Pastor.  He 
accepted  the  call,  and,  having  arranged  bis  affairs  in  Tennessee,  returned  to 
Louisville,  where  he  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  12th  of  November. 
His  labours  here  are  said  to  have  been  greatly  blessed  to  the  edification 
and  increase  of  the  Church. 

For  the  following  incident  which  occurred,  as  I  suppose,  in  connection 
with  his  ministry  at  Louisville,  I  am  indebted  to  Curran  Pope,  Esq.: — 
**  There  is  or  was  in  this  vicinity  a  Church  called   'Beulah,'  erected  and 

donated  by  a  Mr.  H ,  the  deed  to  which  was  drawn  by  Dr.  Blackburn, 

and  the  gift  was  made  through  his  influence.  Mr.  H.  had  been  an  extensive 
negro  trader  to  the  South,  and  had  accumulated  a  large  estate.  He  was 
converted  by  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Blackburn,  and  in  his  last  moments  Dr. 
B.  was  with  him,  and  wrote  his  will,  by  which  he  emancipated  all  bis 
negroes,  and  provided  for  their  support  and  removal  to  Africa,  and  con- 
veyed his  real  estate  for  benevolent  objects.  The  probate  of  this  will  was 
resisted  by  the  heirs  next  of  kin, — he  being  unmarried;  and  the  will  was 
set  aside  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  on  account  of  the  controlling  influence 
exercised  over  the  testator  by  Dr.  Blackburn." 

In  October,  1827,  he  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Centre  College,  Daa- 
ville,  Ky.  Here  he  remained,  performing,  besides  the  duties  of  President, 
a  great  amount  of  ministerial  labour,  till  1830,  when  his  connection  with 
the  College  ceased.  He  then  removed  to  Versailles,  Ky.,  where  he  was 
occupied,  partly  in  ministering  to  the  Church  in  that  place,  and  partly  as 
an  Agent  of  the  Kentucky  State  Temperance  Society. 

In  October,  1888,  Dr.  Blackburn  removed  to  Illinois,  and  never  after- 
wards had  a  stated  charge.  In  1835,  he  was  employed  by  the  Trustees  of 
Illinois  College  to  raise  funds  for  that  institution  in  the  Eastern  States. 
While  thus  engaged,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  Theological 
Seminary  in  Illinois.  The  plan  which  he  proposed  was  this — that  individ- 
uals should  advance  money  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  acre  for  Government  lands 
in  Illinois,  for  which  he  would  have  to  pay  but  $1 .  25  per  acre ;  that  of  the 
surplus,  25  cents  should  be  retained  by  him  for  his  services  and  ezpensea, 
and  the  remaining  50  cents  out  of  each  $2  advanced,  should  be  invested  in 
lands  for  founding  and  sustaining  the  proposed  Seminary.  The  plan  was 
embarrassed  by  serious  difficulties  in  its  practical  operation;  and  he  did 
not  live  to  see  it  fully  carried  out ;  bat  the  efforts  which  he  made  have 
resulted,  since  his  death,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Theoilogical  Seminary 
at  Carlinville,  ni.,  which  bears  his  own  name,  and  is  under  Uke  control  of 
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tlie  New  School  bmnoh  of  t^  Proflbyterum  Choroh.  This  reaoll,  hovaver, 
has  not  boen  reached  without  a  protracted  course  of  litigation. 

In  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  Blackburn  went,  heart 
and  hand,  with  the  New  School.  I  have  seen  letters  from  him  written 
about  that  time,  which  show  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  truth  and  right  were 
upon  that  side,  and  that  if  circumstances  had  favoured  it,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  controversy. 

As  early  as  1826,  Dr.  Blackburn  began  to  be  the  subject  of  a  cancerous 
affection,  of  which  he  writes  thus,  in  3Iay  of  that  year,  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Richards : — *^  I  have  been  so  much  afflicted  with  a  cancer  on  my  lip, 
for  several  months  past,  that  it  has  paralyzed  my  exertions,  and  rendered 
me  very  uncomfortable.  The  issue  of  it  is  yet  rather  doubtful,  but  the 
case  is  under  the  management  of  Infinite  Wisdom.'*  After  about  a  year  it 
was  removed;  but  in  18B6, —  owing,  as  was  supposed,  to  excessive  bodily 
exertion,  it  reappeared  in  a  form  so  aggravated  as  to  threaten  a  fatal  and 
speedy  termination.  He  continued,  however,  to  preach  for  some  months 
after  this,  though  the  exertion  occasioned  him  great  pain.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  winter  of  1837-38,  he  fell  upon  the  ice,  and  so  severely  injured 
the  hip-joint,  that  he  was  never  able  to  walk  afterwards.  Thus  he  was  con- 
ined  to  his  bed  for  about  six  months, — suffering  intensely  at  times,  not 
only  from  the  injury,  but  especially  from  the  cancer,  which  became  daily 
more  painful.  But,  amidst  all  his  suffering,  he  manifested  a  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  will,  and  remarked  to  one  of  his  friends,  in  his  own 
impressive  manner,  that  the  Saviour  was  at  his  side  directing  every  pang  he 
felt.  In  conversation  with  his  wife,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Lord 
in  mercy  would  send  some  other  disease,  which  would  give  him  an  earlier 
and  an  easier  dismissal  from  his  sufferings.  For  this,  he  said,  he  often 
prayed.  And  his  prayer  was  signally  answered.  Two  weeks  before  his 
decease,  he  was  attacked  with  dysentery,  under  the  debilitating  influence  of 
vhich  he  gradually  declined,  until  he  actually  experienced  the  wished-for 
change.  He  died  at  Carlinville,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1838,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Blackburn  published  a  Sermon  in  1825,  '*  designed  to  excite  the 
attention  of  Congregations  to  the  selecting  and  educating  young  men  for 
the  Gospel  ministry;"  and  one  or  two  other  occasional  Discourses* 

He  was  married  on  the  3d  of  October,  1793,  to  Grizzel  Blackburn,  his 
second  or  third  cousin.  They  had  eleven  children, — seven  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Two  of  his  sons  were  successful  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  -  and 
one  died  while  fitting  for  the  ministry.  His  widow,  two  sons,  and  one 
daughter  still  (1857)  survive. 


FROM  THE  REV.  J.  W.  HALL,  D.  D. 

Datton,  O.,  December  20, 1848 
Dear  Sir:  According  to  your  request,  I  employ  my  first  leisure  moments  in 
commanicating  to  you  some  of  my  '*  recollections  and  impressions  "  of  the  late 
Dr.  BUckbam.  I  do  so  with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  for  the  effort  brings  him 
before  me  with  all  the  freshness  and  distinctness  of  yesterday,  and  revives  my 
reveraiioe  and  affection  for  the  man  and  his  memory. 

Regarding  him  through  the  medium  of  a  just  and  grateful  affection,  ag  well  as 
throDgh  the  mellow  light  of  my  bygone  and  earlier  years,  I  might  be  pardoned 
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if  iny  portrait,  in  some  of  its  features,  should  seem  too  flattering,  or  its  tone  too 
high,  or  its  colours  too  bright;  but  as  truth  is  always  preferable  to  fiction,  and 
indiscriminate  praise,  like  indiscriminate  censure,  of  little  value,  I  shall  endeav- 
our to  guard  against  all  extravagance,  and  instead  of  eulogy,  confine  myself  to 
facts.  With  these  before  my  mind,  I  will  try  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  him,  as  he 
appeared  to  me,  in  his  person;  in  his  manners;  in  his  social  and  domestic  rela- 
tions; and  in  his  character  as  a  teacher,  as  a  preacher,  and  a  Christian.  My 
means  of  information  in  respect  to  all  these  points  may  be  regarded  as  ample  and 
accurate,  having  been  a  student  with  him  for  three  years,  two  of  which  were 
spent  in  his  family;  and  having  lived  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in  that  portion 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  which  was  the  principal  theatre  of  his  public  life  and 
labours. 

1.  In  his  person,  Dr.  Blackburn  was  much  above  the  ordinary  stature,  being 
about  six  feet  one  or  two  inches  high.  He  was  not  fieshy,  but  ordinarily  of  a 
habit  rather  full  than  lean.  He  had  a  slight  stoop  of  the  shoulders;  and  when  in 
motion  you  might  perceive  that  he  was  somewhat  lame.  His  lameness  was 
occasioned  by  a  twofold  cause — by  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  bone  in  early  life, 
which  was  badly  set,  and  by  a  white  swelling  afterwards  on  the  same  limb,  from 
which  he  suffered  dreadful  pain  for  many  months.  Owing  to  these  causes,  the 
right  leg  became  shortened  about  an  inch,  and  its  muscles  contracted  considera- 
bly. But  although  he  was  lame,  yet  his  movement  in  walking  created  no  pain- 
ful sympathy,  for  he  moved  with  ease,  elasticity,  grace,  and  dignity.  Indeed,  it 
was  often  remarked  that  his  gait,  as  well  as  his  whole  bearing,  was  military, — 
resembling  rather  a  man  who  had  been  trained  in  a  camp  than  one  who  had  been 
educated  in  a  cloister  or  a  college.  The/eatures  of  Dr.  Blackburn  were  strongly 
marked.  He  had  a  high  and  somewhat  receding  forehead — eyebrows  prominent 
but  smooth — eyes  large,  full,  light  blue  or  rather  greyish.  His  nose  was  large, 
but  not  heavy,  and  slightly  aquiline.  His  lips  were  thin,  finely  chiselled,  and 
gently  compressed,  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth  being  slightly  elevated,  he 
usually  looked  as  one  wearing  a  benignant  smile.  His  chin  was  broad  and  pro- 
minent, giving  the  aspect  of  solidity  and  firmness  to  the  whole  countenance. 
His  complexion  was  ruddy  and  healthful.  His  head  was  large,  and  when  ho 
was  a  young  man,  was  clothed  with  a  heavy  suit  of  glossy  black  hair — in  his 
latter  years  his  hair  became  perfectly  white,  and  being  parted  on  the  crown  of 
his  head,  it  hung  in  large  and  graceful  curls  over  the  back  part  of  his  neck,  and 
down  almost  to  his  shoulders,  which,  added  to  his  fair  complexion  and  fine  face, 
gave  him  a  most  venerable  and  even  majestic  appearance.  It  was  his  eye,  how- 
ever, that  was  the  most  striking  feature  in  his  whole  countenance.  Calm,  mild, 
benevolent,  and  even  somewhat  languid  in  its  ordinary  expression,  it  was  capa- 
ble of  outshadowing  every  thought,  feeling,  and  emotion  or  passion  of  his  soul, 
without  effort.    It  was  the 

"  Throne  of  expression !  whence  his  spirit's  ray 

"  Ponred  forth  so  oft  the  light  of  mental  day, 

"  Where  fancy's  fire,  affection's  melting  beam, 

**  Thought,  genius,  passion,  reigned  in  turn  supreme." 

Such  is  my  recollection  of  the  person  of  Dr.  Blackburn;  and  if  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  my  own  impression  of  his  personal  appearance  to  your  mind, 
you  will  perceive  at  once  that  ho  was  a  man,  both  in  form  and  feature,  nobly 
endowed  by  his  Maker.  But,  although  one  of  the  finest  looking  men  of  the  age, 
he  was  not  vain  of  his  person,  although  to  one  unacquainted  with  him,  he  might 
have  perhaps  seemed  somewhat  proud.  lie  never  sat  for  his  portrait,  although 
often  solicited, — yea,  entreated  to  do  so.  The  only  portrait  there  is  of  him  was 
obtained  by  stealth  in  Boston  many  years  ago.  The  story  of  this  portrait,  as  I 
had  it  from  himself,  is  as  follows: — Looking  over  the  books  in  his  library  one 
day,  I  found  an  old  periodical — the  Panoplist,  if  T  remember  rightly,  and  in  one 
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of  the  nomben  an  admmble  engraYing  of  the  Doctor.  KnoiHng  his  aversion 
to  having  his  portrait  taken,  I  brought  it  down  stairs  with  a  view  of  making 
some  inquiries  concerning  its  history.  '*  Doctor,  this  is  an  admirable  likeness/' 
lie  glanced  at  it  coldly,  and  remarked, — **  It  is  said  to  be," — but,  looking  very 
serious,  added, — **  I  am  very  sorry  it  ever  got  there.  It  is  one,  and  the  only, 
unpleasant  association  I  have,  connected  with  Boston.  It  was  obtained,  not 
with  my  consent,  but  by  stratagem.  Some  ladies  wished  me  to  sit  for  my  por- 
trait— I  would  not  consent,  for  I  was  then,  as  I  still  am,  opposed  to  all  such 
ministrations  to  human  vanity.  Besides,  I  think  it  expressly  contrary  to  tbo 
second  commandment.  But  my  friends  determined  to  have  my  likeness  at  all 
events.  An  artist  was  procured,  and  secrecy  enjoined  upon  him.  I  was  invited 
several  afternoons  in  succession  to  meet  with  friends  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
ladies.  The  artist  was  concealed  in  a  favourable  position  in  an  adjoining  room, 
and  laboured  at  the  portrait,  while  my  friends  kept  me  engaged  in  earnest  con- 
versation about  my  favourite  hobby, — the  wants  of  the  Southwest.  Thus  the 
portrait  was  obtained  and  engraven,  and,  before  I  was  aware,  the  engraving  was 
in  the  hands  of  many,  and  soon  after  appeared  in  this  work.  It  has  always 
grieved  me,  although  I  had  to  forgive  my  friends  the  unintentional  pain,  which 
they  gave  me  on  this  occasion,  and  which  they  sincerely  regretted."  The  Doctor's 
horror  of  portraits  he  probably  inherited  from  his  old  Preceptor,  Dr.  Doak,  Presi- 
dent of  Washington  College,  £ast  Tennessee; — who  is  said  to  have  been  quite 
overwhelmed  when  he  learned  that  one  of  the  Literary  Societies  had  obtained  his 
portrait  in  a  similar  manner,  and  that  it  was  hanging  up  in  their  Hall.  I  may 
as  well  add  that  the  engraving  in  the  Panoplist  I  never  afterwards  saw. 

2.  In  his  manners.  Dr.  Blackburn  was  of  the  old  school — easy,  gentle,  mild, 
courteous,  affaUe,  but  always  dignified.  There  was  even  something  of  reserve, 
if  not  distance,  in  his  manners,  and  that  too  in  his  own  family,  and  among  his 
most  intimate  friends.  No  one  could  treat  him  with  familiarity.  The  sentiment 
inspired  by  his  presence  was  reverence  rather  than  love,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
it  was  reverence  and  love.  Bis  dignity  was  not  assumed  or  laid  aside  at  plea- 
sure. He  could  not  have  parted  with  it,  if  he  had  tried.  He  could  not 
have  diminished  it  any  more  than  he  could  have  diminished  his  stature,  or 
altered  his  complexion.  It  was  a  gift  of  his  Maker,  conjoined  inseparably  with 
his  nature,  and  it  sat  upon  him  easily  and  gracefully  every  where, — afoot  and 
on  horseback,  in  the  family  and  in  the  pulpit — in  the  exchange  of  the  ordinary 
civilities  of  life,  listening  to  the  recitations  of  his  pupils  in  the  class-room  or  lec- 
turing from  the  President's  chair  in  College,  something  of  it  uniformly  appeared. 

Dignified,  however,  as  he  always  was,  there  was  nothing  austere  or  repulsive 
about  him^n  the  contrary,  he  was  kind  to  all,  especially  to  the  sick,  the  unfor 
tonate,  the  aged  or  infirm.  I  shall  always  remember  the  condescending  and 
touching  manner  in  which  he  used  to  speak  to  one  of  his  old  and  infirm  domes- 
tics,— a  coloured  woman, — "  Aunt  Judy  ",  (as  we  all  called  her,)  and  inquire 
after  her  health,  and  converse  with  her  about  her  spiritual  welfare,  and  also 
his  soothing  and  parental  manner  in  the  sick  room  of  his  students.  "  Be  cour- 
teous, be  pitiful," — appeared  in  his  intercourse  with  all  classes. 

By  some  he  was  accused  of  severity  and  even  haughtiness  on  some  occasions. 
And  the  charge  is  true,  if  it  be  confined  to  occasions  when  he  met  with  those  who 
had  assailed  his  character,  or  impugned  his  motives,  or  attempted  an  overbearing 
Bianner  with  him.  At  such  times,  while  he  never  lost  his  self-K!ontroI  or  presence 
of  mind,  his  friends  could  have  wished  that  there  bad  been  more  meekness,  more 
gentleness,  more  humility.  On  one  occasion,  he  had  a  difSculty  with  General 
Jackson  in  the  presence  of  the  General's  Stafi*  and  the  Army,  concerning  the  dis- 
position which  should  be  madeofacompanyof  soldiers  which  he  himself  had 
raised  as  volunteers,  and  brought  to  General  J.'s  camp.  The  General  wished 
to  consign  them  to  the  command  of  an  oflicer  under  whom  the  Doctor  had  given 
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his  pledge  to  the  young  men  that  they  should  not  he  placed.  Thereupon  the 
difficulty  arose.  General  Jackson  was  imperious — the  Doctor  was  firm.  It  came 
to  words, — high  words — many  feared  it  would  end  in  blows.  A  gentleman 
present  remarked  that  it  was  the  most  exciting  and  eloquent  duel  of  words  he 
ever  witnessed.  The  Doctor  was  as  haughty  in  his  bearing  as  the  General  was 
imperious  and  threatening;  but  then  he  was  calm,  collected  and  firm,  and  he 
carried  his  point ;  and  then,  with  a  bow  of  great  dignity,  he  ended  by  saying, — 
"  General,  that  is  all  that  I  ever  asked;  and  now,  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
I  commit  these  noble  young  men  to  your  care,  whose  parents  have  committed 
them  to  me."  They  parted  with  mutual  civilities.  Years  afterwards  I  called 
upon  General  Jackson,  when  he  was  President  of  the  United  States.  I  came 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hermitage.  The  first  person  after  whom  he 
inquired  was  **my  much  respected  friend,  Dr.  Blackburn."  It  so  happened 
that  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Doctor,  and  I  immediately  handed  it  to  him.  He 
apologized  to  me,  saying — "Excuse  me  a  moment  while  I  run  over  this  letter."  He 
broke  the  seal  eagerly,  and  as  he  read,  his  countenance  betrayed  deep  and  serious 
emotion.  The  substance  of  the  letter,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  was  to  urge  upon 
him  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  to  confess  Christ  before  the  world.  After  the 
letter  was  read,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  Doctor,  and  the  President 
spoke  of  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  piety, 
usefulness,  and  eloquence.  If  this  anecdote  shows  the  Doctor's  self-control 
under  contradiction,  and  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  it  also  illustrates  the 
pride  of  his  manner  under  provocation,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  on  such 
occasions,  there  was  rather  more  of  the  haughty  bearing  and  defiant  manner  of 
the  Norman  Knight  than  was  pleasant  to  behold  in  a  Christian  minister,  and 
especially  in  one  who  was  ordinarily  so  kind  and  gentle.  And  if  General  Jack- 
son could  respect  and  even  love  him  after  that  famous  passage  at  arms,  it  was 
rare  that  the  like  happened  with  others.  His  blows  were  too  heavy,  and  his 
manner  of  dealing  them  too  haughty,  for  that.     It  was  one  of  his  infirmities. 

T  have  already  said  that  in  his  gait  and  bearing  the  Doctor's  manner  was  mili- 
tary. All  his  manners  partook  somewhat  of  this  style.  The  truth  is,  he  had, 
in  early  life  at  least,  a  strong  penchant  for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  oven  after 
he  was  a  preacher,  he  led  or  accompanied  several  expeditions  against  the  Indians 
in  East  Tennessee;  and  in  one  of  these  he  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself 
as  a  skilful  commander,  and  an  intrepid  soldier.  That  this  statement,  if  intended 
as  eulogy  by  me,  would  sound  somewhat  strangely  at  the  present  day,  I  admit; 
but  it  is  not  so  intended; — for,  sure  I  am  that  I  am  no  advocate  of  war,  and, 
especially  under  the  cassock,  no  eulogist  of  heroes;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Doctor's  known  love  of  adventure,  and  his  undoubted  reputation  for  courage, 
and  his  high  military  bearing  in  his  manners,  contributed  largely  to  his  influence 
over  the  hardy  and  adventurous  pioneers  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  when  he 
appeared  before  them  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel;  for  such  qualities  among  such 
a  people,  especially  when  associated  in  their  minds  with  high  moral  worth,  always 
command  their  admiration  and  respect. 

3.  In  the  family,  and  in  social  life,  the  Doctor  was,  according  to  the  direction 
of  Paul,  '*  blameless,  sober,  of  good  behaviour,  given  to  hospitality,  one  that 
ruled  well  his  own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity." 
The  memory  of  the  two  years  in  which  I  was  a  member  of  his  family  as  a  theo- 
logical student  is  the  most  pleasant  of  my  life.  Order,  uniformity,  characterized 
the  management  of  his  household  afiairs.  Family  worship,  twice  every  day, 
morning  and  evening — in  the  morning  just  before  breakfast,  in  the  evening  imme- 
diately after  tea.  He  had  prayers  in  the  evening  at  this  early  hour,  before  the 
children  or  servants  became  sleepy,  because,  as  he  said,  he  did  not  like  "  to  bring 
the  lame  for  sacrifice  to  the  altar."  A  chapter  was  read,  a  hymn  sung, 
and  then  prayer  either  by  himself,  or  one  of  his  theological  students.    The  whole 
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terff'HX  was  conducted  wiih  the  utmost  deliberation,  graTity,  and  foleranity. 
Oftan  in  family  prayer,  the  Doctor  was  quite  as  fervent  as  he  was  in  the  pulpit. 
The  Sabbath  was  '*an  high  day"  in  his  family.  Besides  the  usual  devotional 
ezerciaea  of  the  week,  the  children  were  all  required  to  read  the  Scriptores,  and 
study  some  portion  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  with  the  aid  of  Fisher's  or  Wil- 
liston's  Expositions.  In  fhe  afternoon  we  were  all  assembled  in  the  parlour, 
and  from  one  to  two  hours  he  examined  us  on  what  we  had  read  in  the  morning, 
accompanying  this  exercise  with  &miliar  expositions,  illustrations,  and  exhorta- 
tions to  Christian  duty.  This  service  was  always  conducted  in  the  most  plea- 
sant and  familiar  manner,  interspersed  with  touching  and  instructive  anecdote. 
The  result  of  such  discipline  in  his  family  was  most  gratifying.  Order,  quietness, 
peace,  constantly  prevailed  in  the  house;  and  his  wife,  children,  and  domestics, 
looked  up  to  him  with  reverence  and  affection.  Never  have  I  seen  a  husband, 
fiUher,  master,  so  beloved  as  he  was.  '^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  that  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  Dr.  Blackburn  per- 
formed the  duty  here  enjoined,  and  the  promise  was  fulfilled.  All  his  child* 
ren  who  reached  maturity  became  pious  at  an  early  period  in  life,  and  united 
with  the  church.  Two  of  his  sons  became  preachers  of  the  Oospel,  and  another 
died  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office. 

In  regard  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  domestics,  he  always 
manifested  a  deep  concern.  One  of  them  who  had  served  him  very  faithfully 
for  several  years,  he  emancipated,  when  he  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
giving  him  a  handsome  outfit  towards  housekeeping.  The  others,  some  seven 
or  eight  in  number,  he  emancipated  one  after  another,  until  all  were  freed  with 
two  exceptions.  These  were  very  wicked,  and  were  judged  by  him  unfit  or 
unworthy  to  enjoy  their  freedom,  and  being  an  annoyance  in  his  family  he  sold 
them.  The  sale  of  these  slaves,  it  is  believed,  he  ever  regretted,  notwithstand- 
ing their  viciousness  and  un worthiness;  for  he  was  always  opposed  to  sla- 
very, and  ever  gave  his  countenance  and  example,  with  these  two  exceptions,  to 
the  cause  of  emancipation.  Those  whom  he  liberated  from  bondage,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  were  all  sent  to  Liberia  in  Africa — the  only  place,  as  he 
judged,  where  the  coloured  man  can  enjoy  true  and  substantial  freedom. 

4.  Dr.  Blackburn  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  for  many  years — first,  as  Princi- 
pal of  Harpeth  Academy  in  Williamson  County,  Tenn.;  afterwards  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Academy  in  the  same  county;  and  still  later  as  President  of  Centre 
College  in  Kentucky.  A  finished  scholar  he  was  not.  Latin  he  read  with  facil- 
ity; Greek  indifferently;  of  Hebrew  he  knew  nothing  or  next  to  nothing.  His 
knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences  was  general  rather  than  minute.  Of  Mathe- 
■latics,  beyond  the  simplest  elements  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  it  is  believed 
that  he  knew  nothing.  Histoiy,  Geography,  Chronology,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Men- 
tal and  Moral  Science,  he  had  studied  with  great  care,  and  his  instruction  in 
these  branches  was  admirable,  especially  in  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Mental  and  Moral 
PhUoflophy — ^in  these  he  excelled,  and  his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  his  illustra- 
tions in  the  art  of  speaking,  his  pupils  will  never  forget.  One  day,  I  remember, 
after  having  commented  on  the  usual  rules  laid  down  in  the  text-books  for  the 
composition  of  a  discourse,  the  management  of  the  voice,  gestures,  ibc.,  he  sud-' 
denly  stopped  and  said,  —  *'  There  is  one  rule  not  laid  down  in  the  books, 
more  important  than  all  these — It  is  to  get  your  head,  heart,  soul,  ftill  of  your 
subject,  and  then  let  nature  have  its  own  way,  despising  all  rule."  This  canon 
he  himself  observed,  and  to  its  observanoe,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  owed  mtich  of 
hit  celebrity  as  a  public  speaker. 

As  a  disciplinarian  and  governor  of  youth,  he  was  eminently  mnomsM.  He 
goremed  by  authority,  by  condeseension,  by  love,  by  a  thousand  little  aots  of 
attention  and  kindness,— -chieiy,  however,  by  the  power  of  persuasioii  and  reli* 
gious  motives.    In  the  exercise  of  discipline,  he  usually  won  the  affections  of  the 
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troant,  and  I  do  not  remetnbor  a  single  instance  in  which  he  alienated  them.  A 
striking  illostration  of  bis  manner  and  its  success  in  this  department  I  will 
relate.  Two  of  bis  students,  S.  and  C,  had  a  personal  difficulty — a  quarrel 
ensued,  which  ended  in  a  fight.  S.  was  much  the  older  and  stouter  of  the  two, 
and  he  beat  C.  most  unmercifully.  C,  although  only  in  his  sixteenth  year,  chal- 
lenged S.  to  fight  a  duel.  S.  knew  not  what  to  do.  To  accept  or  send  a  chal- 
lenge, according  to  the  law  of  the  institution,  was  expulsion,  if  the  student  was 
oyer  sixteen, — if  under,  chastisement  with  the  rod.  In  his  perplexity,  S.  called 
a  Board  ^  Honour.  Fortunately,  the  Board  of  Honour  came  to  the  decision 
that  be  ought  not  to  accept  G.'s  challenge,  but  hand  it  over  to  the  Principal.  S. 
did  so.  Assembled  for  worship  in  the  chapel  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  Doc- 
tor took  the  challenge  from  his  pocket,  read  it  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  all,  and 
asked  0.  if  he  was  the  author  of  it.  C.  admitted  that  he  was.  The  Doctor  took 
occasion  to  speak  at  length  on  the  subject  of  duelling,  and  perhaps  never  did 
this  fashionable  crime  receive  a  more  searching  examination,  or  its  folly  and 
wickedness  a  more  severe  exposure.  Before  he  was  through,  its  false  lustre 
was  all  gone,  and  it  stood  before  us  condemned  in  the  eye  of  reason  as  folly,  in 
the  eye  of  Qod  as  murder  and  murder  only. 

Having  finished  his  address,  he  turned  to  S.,and,  in  a  manner  severe  but  kind, 
addressed  him  upon  the  subject  of  his  conduct  towards  C,  which  had  provoked 
the  challenge,  and  received  from  him  an  ample  apology  and  confession  for  hia 
ill  treatment  of  his  unfortunate  fellow-student.  Then  calling  C.  forward, 
with  a  few  kind  and  sorrowful  words,  he  reminded  him  of  the  punishment  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  inflict  upon  him.  He  held  the  rod  in  his  hand,  but  said, 
'^before  I  proceed,  let  us  pray  for  God's  blessing."  He  then  led  in  a  most  fer- 
vent prayer,  the  burden  of  which  was  that  God  would  deliver  us  all  from  the 
temptations  of  evil  customs,  and  for  the  two  culprits, — that  he  would  grant 
them  repentance  and  forgiveness,  and  restore  them  to  each  others'  friendship, 
and  cause  them  to  live  together  as  brothers.  So  far  all  had  been  solemn; 
but,  during  the  prayer,  C.  very  quietly  and  gradually  fell  back  towards  the 
door,  and  when  the  Doctor  looked  for  him,  he  had  disappeared.  An  ill-sup- 
pressed titter  went  round  the  room  at  the  ulip  that  had  been  played  upon 
the  Doctor.  It  lasted  but  for  a  moment.  He  sternly  commanded  order  and 
silence;  and,  waiting  a  moment,  said  calmly — ''Mr.  0.  is  suspended  until  he 
acknowledges  his  fault,  and  submits  to  his  punishment."  0.  and  S.  met  and 
made  friends.  Two  weeks  passed  away.  G.  still  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood, 
often  sending  messages  to  the  Doctor  through  his  friends  and  fellow-students, 
asking  a  release  fi-om  his  punishment  and  restoration  to  his  standing.  He  always 
answered  these  messages  kindly,  usually  accompanying  his  answer  with  some 
expression  of  pity  or  affection  for  C,  dropping,  carelessly,  as  it  were,  some  word 
about  his  talents,  promise,  Ac.;  but  still  would  end  by  sending  him  word  that 
he  must  submit  to  his  whole  sentence,  or  he  could  not  be  restored.  0.  finding 
no  sympathy  from  home,  and  but  little  countenance  in  his  course  by  his  friends 
or  iellow-atudents,  at  length  made  his  appearance  in  the  chapel,  in  his  best  trim, 
and  conaented,  in  a  very  humble  and  submissive  tone,  to  receive  his  sentence,  but 
asked  iU  remission— "  That  will  do!  that  will  do!  that  will  do!  John,"  said 
the  Doctor,  evidently  moved  by  the  boy's  manner — **  You  are  forgiven — ^you  are 
restored — ^you  shall  not  be  chastised — ^you  will  be  a  better  boy  than  you  ever 
were— you  will  make  a  wiser  man  than  if  this  had  never  happened.  Take  your 
place."  0.  burst  into  tears.  Prayer  followed  and  we  were  dismissed.  0. 
exclaimed,  as  he  left  the  chapel  door, — *'  That  is  the  greatest  and  best  man  that 
CK>d  ever  made  !"  The  Ungiiage  was  extravagant,  but  I  doubt  whether  there 
Was  a  single  one  among  all  the  eighty  students  there,  that  did  not  echo  the  nenti- 
frem  the  very  depths  of  his  heart.     I  hardly  need  add  that  John  0. 
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wmi  one  of  the  best  and  meet  orderly  students  in  the  Institution  e?er  after- 
wards. 

5.  As  a  Preacher  and  Pulpit  Orator,  Dr.  Blackburn  is  most  generally  remem^ 
bered.  He  seldom  wrote  his  sermons.  He  never  read  them  from  the  pulpit,  eveA 
if  he  bad  written  them.  The  matter  of  his  discourses,  however,  he  thoroughly 
digested,  and  even  premeditated  much  of  the  language,  it  is  believed,  in  his  best 
sermons,  after  the  fashion  of  Robert  Hall.  In  his  studies  and  preparation  for 
the  pulpit,  his  plan  was  to  fold  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  lay  it  on  his  writing  desk, 
and  then  commence  walking  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  room,  every  now 
and  then  stopping  to  note  down  a  head,  or  leading  subdivision,  of  his  thoughtai 
leaving  considerable  space  under  each  note.  Having  thus  arranged  the  plan  of 
his  discourse,  which  he  called  "  blazing  his  path,"  borrowing  a  figure  from  back* 
woods'  life,  he  then  proceeded  to  take  up  each  head  separately,  until  he  had 
thoi^ht  his  whole  discourse  through  and  through,  stopping  occasionally,  as 
before,  to  dot  down  a  word  or  thought,  sometimes  a  sentence  or  an  illustratioo, 
under  each  division,  until  he  had  finished.  Then  taking  up  the  paper,  he  would 
usually  con  it  all  over  again  and  again,  now  blotting  out,  now  adding,  something. 
Thus  he  continued  until  every  part  of  the  discourse  was  satisfactorily  arranged 
in  his  mind.  The  notes  thus  prepared,  he  usually  took  with  him  into  the  pulpit, 
but  he  rarely  had  occasion  even  to  glance  at  them.  He  used  to  remark, — *'  I  try 
to  get  the  thoughts  fully  into  my  mind,  and  leave  the  language  generally  to  the 
occasion." 

Necessity  at  first  led  him  to  this  method  of  preparation  for  the  pulpit  which  I 
have  described.  When  he  entered  the  ministry,  he  was  poor,  and  his  congrega* 
tion  were  poor,  and  he  was  obliged  to  cultivate  the  soil  for  a  living  in  part.  Com* 
pelled  to  labour,  he  was  accustomed  to  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  his  inkhorn 
with  him  to  the  field,  and  laying  them  on  a  stump  or  some  other  convenient 
place,  he  would  follow  his  plough  or  his  work, — at  the  same  time  meditating 
upon  his  subject,  and  when  he  had  arranged  any  part  of  it,  or  wished  to  retain 
some  thought,  he  would  stop  a  moment,  note  it  down,  and  then  go  on  with  hia 
work.  Thus  he  would  proceed  from  day  to  day,  until  Saturday  evening,  whea 
he  would  review,  arrange,  and  fix  in  his  mind,  the  mental  labours  of  the  week. 
His  other  evenings  he  devoted  to  reading,  often  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 
ULs  favourite  authors  at  this  time,  as  I  have  heard  him  say,  were  John  Newton, 
Hervey,  and  Doddridge.  Hopkins,  Bellamy,  Strong,  Emmons,  and  Edwards, 
were  his  favourites  when  I  knew  him.  His  three  oldest  sons  were  named  New** 
ton,  Hervey,  and  Emmons.  Thus,  by  constant  reading,  he  cultivated  hi* 
mind,  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  theological  science,  and  by  thinking  on  foot, 
and  in  motion,  he  acquired  the  habit  of  doing  so,  and  from  habit,  he  continued  it 
ever  afterwards,  as  for  him  the  most  effective  manner  and  posture  of  study. 

The  style  of  his  sermons  resembled  that  of  President  Davies  in  many  respects. 
Like  him  he  was  generally  didactic  and  analogical  in  the  beginning — but  highly 
descriptive,  and  abounding  in  appeals  to  the  imagination,  the  conscience,  and  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  towards  the  close.  His  sermons,  like  those  of  Davies  also, 
were  usually  very  long, — occupying  frequently  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours  in  their  delivery.  In  one  particular,  however,  I  imagine  he  must  have 
excelled  Davies — I  am  sure  he  far  excelled  all  the  preachers  I  ever  heard — I  mean 
in  the  power  of  painting  scriptural  scenes  before  the  eye  of  the  mind,  so  as  ta 
make  them  appear  as  realities  for  the  time  being.  If  he  spoke  of  the  children 
of  Israel  hemmed  in  at  the  Red  Sea,  or  crossing  it,  or  chanting  their  triumph 
on  its  shores;  or  Mount  Sinai  with  its  brown  barren  rocks;  or  the  serpent  lifted 
up  in  the  wilderness;  or  the  terror-stricken  camp;  the  fall  of  Jericho;  Christ  in 
the  garden  or  on  the  cross,  you  saw  it  all  before  you.  He  seemed  to  see  it  him- 
self, and  his  eye,  his  countenance,  the  tones  of  his  Toice,  the  motions  of  hIa 
body,  every  gesture,  and  word  seemed  to  express  the  vividness  of  his  mental 
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vision;  %Bd  UMelEwt  wtt  olUn  tiuriting,  efeetried.  Am  iOostntioii  tmlj  hb 
giren — ^preaching  one  daj,  (it  wms  a  Comumnion  Sabbath,)  on  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  he  proceeded  m  hk  uBual  way  to  describe  the  wb<4e  soene  somewhat  in 
the  following  manner: — 

**  Being  condemned,  the  Sayioar  was  led  awaj  to  a  place  called  Calvarj  to  be 
erttcified.  See  Him  bearing  his  own  cross — multitades  follow  Him — thejr  have 
arrived  at  Galvarx — there  is  a  paose — three  crosses  maj  be  seen  there— one  of 
these  is  for  Christ.  The  executioners  approach  Him  with  ropes,  nails,  and  ham- 
Mtt,  in  hand — rough  but  sad  looking  men  thej  are — thej  hesitate — ^He  opens  not 
his  mouth — meek  as  a  lamb.  He  makes  no  resistaaoe — there  is  de^  silence — 
•verj  ejt  is  on  that  spot — the/  fiisten  Him  to  the  cross,  drawing  the  cords  t%htl j 
ftbout  his  body — they  drive  a  large  sptke  throu^  his  feet — a  nail  through  each 
hand  ** — (here,  as  he  pronounced  these  words,  be  stmdc  the  pulpit  with  his  fist 
M  if  actudly  driring  the  nails,  his  oountenanoe  betraying,  meanwhfle,  all  the 
•Motions  of  agooixing  sympathy,)  "  having  fiitstened  Him  to  the  cross,"  he  pro- 
ceeded,— **  they  raise  it,  and  its  foot  drops  heavily  into  the  deep  socket  prepared 
to  receive  it — the  shock  makes  the  whole  body  of  the  Saviour  quiver  with  pain." 
Just  as  he  was  pronouncing  this  last  sentence,  the  profound  siVeooe,  hitherto  only 
interrupted  by  sobs  hone  and  there,  was  broken  by  wild  shrieks  of  agony,  from 
various  parts  of  the  large  cburdi,  many  seeming  to  fed  as  if  they  were  mingling 
vritb  the  multitudes  around  the  hill  of  death,  and  actually  kMking  on  the  terriUe 
•oene.  Here  was  a  perilous  position  for  the  orator — his  audience  wound  up  to 
the  highest  pitch — bow  will  be  sustain  tbem?  bow  let  tbem  down?  To  him  it 
waseasy  enougrh.  ^*  Oh!  **  said  be,  *' you  shriek  witb  agouy,  looking  on  the 
MHMe — well  you  may.  It  was  a  spectacle  of  woe,  suck  as  God,  artels,  devils 
•or  men  never  saw  before — never  will  see  again.  The  sun  refused  to  look  upon 
il — the  eartb  tremUad — the  eenturiou  cried  out, — *•  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of 
Q«i!  *  That  cross  was  the  centre  of  a  universal  sympathy — around  that  awful 
bfll  of  death  every  passiou  and  fedtng.  Divine,  buraaa,  derilisb,  mingled  in  a 
feaffnl  coatbct  for  three  dreadful  hours.  Look  on!  Look  on!  Gaae  vith  the 
awe^strickeu  crovrd!  W«ep  witb  the  dauxrhters  of  Salem!  Lingcrnntil  you 
bear  that  tcud  lament — untU  yvxi  hear  him  say  *  it  is  finisbed!'  and  see  Him 
b»w  br<^  m«^.  pale  fecit,  all  Moody,  aad  bearing  upou  it  the  mysteffwus  shadow 
of  (kalb — but  It  wCl  do  yvHi  linW  yooJ  to  see  Chret  cructfied  befote  you,  as  you 
do  th-:^  d&T,  usl?$s  OHri^t  cruci^M  Wcoamw  ycmr  hope  and  your  sal  Tation."  The 
Siertttoa  theu  er^ied  with  a  brief  expoisitioa  of  the  objects  of  Christ's  death,  and 
%fA5U>:v  ^•xh^rti:^.*a  to  surj»ers  to  acevri  ef  ^iT^uiMi  tbrousb  Him,  and  to 
Obrvit'A:  >  :.^  o^^-rtv'  f,^rvrard  awl  coeim«m<«^te  hs<  ckath. 

I  feji^v  r  T^—  ^1  ^Mi  this  syyamen  of  his  ivreacKt^sC  lo  Ctt2>trate  as  well  as  I  could 
ths:  pfltft-^-u Ur  fxvas  ia  vrhx-b,  as  a  prvBbcb^r.  be  x^vt?t  esf*t!^fd.  1  doabc  vrbetber 
Wh.:-fr/,;  V  =::?*? l:\  «  th-s?  mnvj^r,  sx:rTa<j«*i  b  it.  iVe  $p«^:i:iKQ  1  have 
jtiv  — I  <v*uli  crop  ttfeaay  att%>nrv  A  i>»c;\sr  f*  :otc  !3^^;  :I:At  be  beiiri  tin  pcieacb- 
itrs:  J»f  >^*y  •"5^^«  JvVta  u;-  14  -~""  A*  M,vw«!i  t'Vi  ^t"  :■»  «rrvc5  ta  th*  wi!Jer- 
nesjci^*"  ^",:  akx-i  :bAt.a*Vv'r  K*  ^Ai  st\**.v^  v^t  ^***v  4  t-c  4:-v:iv;r  SjtT^  «:i=^  by  the 
aerr^-:^  a»i  o*'  ta*  txror  o<  tiie  ofcR«f.  »-*i  wHvn  trvr^t  orv  was  :a  a  stat<»  of 
imhf^.se  exv.tvir-vr;.  %«<inis^-*rvvl  Nr  x:v  r*v^*i'V  ^rx-^  be  ii*i  tr^wrj- ir-i  tKnA 
t^r  st.yr:.oi  to  s*Mf.  s«icvc>  s;jLrv  ^^c  ^*tA-  ^^  fvrv.'*  sa^i  *;^,  p*:*;::  rar  ia  a 
fbvi  ^*-\vtN»»v  ^"s<f*  t!i4t  wvr^Jt-*'  >^-*v  ^  ;V  s^r^vrtts  ^Jts  ;-::<«  >srTB,*k  ^r.  aad 
«be  ^  •?*  -rr-c  "*  It  a  'r*,'rK-  -;  ^tvri  ^m^  *t^  i,tx:i"Y  :'i--M*»i  :t  sSe  c:rv«ticn 
•raart  »  Vv-i  i*?  voi^tCv-vt  ^^  a^fr^Vvr  %\\-*5^*-».  ;>v  Iti:*  K*t  >tr.  C-^  xcmeriy 
of  P .'  *  '*-»ir  ^iruyt* .  K^  .X  t'"i  »tv'  -  '»»*  V  V•**^i  V-***  seva^  »it  **^t:-*j  -jfrh*  i»>r-. 
mint!  /C*  xijir  '-.*tv;^  S,*r  ^u&If  4u^  Vstr,  *'s.i  <k.»  <*f;;rvt't  «»s  y-u  :T**rnarj»,*tt  oecnpeed 
wifii  :&«  I^Kt  jr  <  ctctwryn^  W'^  tlW  f^-y  ^^  lv^ntt«H.  ;:Vftt  W  c^wii^i  euty  rfwmWi 
tta  ww^  tff  a  ^i-nc^v  *e«iv«vv  ^t  tV  * ^,  .V  a  t .t>vK*  ^^  tt  -isii  aiH  a^fear  to  me," 
Miife»^i3a!L(3iaW««bMrai^W«tbM  IbaWfltaani^^^    It  «»  in  tbm 
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power  of  jMnfUtng  chiaflj  that  he  excelled  eren  the  most  ettioeat  of  his  cotem- 
poraries  as  a  preacher.  In  other  respects,  many  of  them  were  on  au  equahtj 
with  him.  In  argument  and  logic  he  was  surpassed  hj  Dr.  Andorsou*  of  Mary- 
Tille^  Tenn.;  m  pathos  by  Dr.  Nelson,  the  author  of  **the  Cause  and  Cure  of 
Infidelity;"  and  in  fire  and  occasional  flights  of  terrible  grandeur,  by  his  theo- 
logical preceptor.  Dr.  Henderson,  of  Murfreesborough;  but  in  person,  voice,  gos- 
tare>  and  in  the  peculiar  power  of  which  I  have  spoken,  he  had  no  compeer  in 
his  day.  The  truth  is,  such  was  his  commanding  presence,  the  elegance  of  his 
figure,  the  sweetness  of  his  silvery  voice,  the  gracefulness  of  his  gestures,  his 
powers  of  description,  the  total  abandon  and  unction  of  his  manner,  in  his  finest 
moods,  that  his  hearers  forgot  every  thing  else — forgot  to  criticise  as  they 
listened,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  mastery, — I  might  say  witchery, 
of  his  sermons,  as  the  lovers  of  music  delight  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  spell 

of  a  master.    Mr.  M.  of  C ville,  himself  no  mean  orator,  told  me  that  he  came 

to  Columbia  one  day  on  business;  and  though  he  was  in  haste,  yet,  hearing  that 
Blackburn  was  preaching  at  the  Court-House,  he  thought  he  would  step  in  a 
moment  and  hear  him.  The  house  was  crowded.  He  took  his  position  in  the 
door,  leaning  against  the  door-check — there,  as  if  enchanted,  he  stood  an  hour 
and  more  without  altering  his  position,  and  when  he  attempted  to  move,  he  was 
so  cramped  that  he  could  scarcely  walk.  Time,  his  errand,  his  fatiguing  pos- 
ture, had  all  been  forgotten  in  the  spell  the  orator  had  thrown  over  him. 

Mr.  B.  of  Rutherford,  Tenn.,  used  to  tell  a  good  anecdote  of  an  attempt  which 
he  made  to  criticise  Blackburn  the  first  time  that  he  heard  him.  Mr.  B.  was  a 
fine  classical  scholar,  a  finished  orthoepist  and  grammarian,  and  withal  of  a 
very  fastidious  taste, — being  as  sensitive  to  a  false  quantity,  or  a  blunder  in 
grammar,  as  the  most  delicate  spirit  thei^ometer  to  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  Mr.  B.  was  returned  to  the  Legislature.  It  met  at  Knoxville,  and 
Blackburn  was  to  preach  a  sermon  to  the  members  at  the  opening  of  its  sessions. 
B.  had  uevef  heard  him,  but  had  formed  his  idea  of  him  from  scattering 
reports.  Ue  had  heard  it  said  that  he  pronounced  many  words  contrary 
to  all  analogy,  polite  usage,  or  authority; — that,  for  instance,  he  said  poolse 
for  pulse,  impoohe  for  impulse — some  times  decreptitude  for  decrepitude — 
that  occasionally  he  used  the  participle  for  the  preterit  tense  in  the  irregular 
verbs, — saying  for  instance,  **he  done"  for  "he  did,"  besides  many  other 
like  blunders  of  grammar  and  pronunciation;  and,  in  addition  to  all  fhis,  that. 
It  times,  he  was  very  extravagant  in  the  pitch  of  his  voice,  and  in  the  number  of 
his  gestures.  Still  he  was  very  popular.  B's  theory  was  that  he  owed  hi& 
popularity  to  his  person,  his  musical  voice, — and  yet  more,  to  the  want  of  judg- 
ment and  taste  in  the  ignorant  and  uncultivated  masses  that  flocked  to  hear  him. 
Still  there  was  a  great  stir— expectation  was  on  tiptoe — and  every  body  was 

Isaac  Andersoit  waa  born  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1780.  He  va« 
of  S^tcfl  Irish  deseent,  hit  ancestors  having  migrated  to  this  country  fW}m  Ireland  at  an  early 
period.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  near  Lexington,  then 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown.  Having  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry,  he  waa 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  Union  Presbytery,  m  May,  1802;  and  in  the  autumn  follow- 
iag,  waa  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  AVashington  Church,  Knox  County,  Tenn.  Here  ha 
laboored  for  about  nine  years,  during  which  time  he  also  performed  much  missionary  service^ 
which  was  attended  with  signal  success.  In  the  spring  of  1811,  ho  wns  called  to  the  New  Pro- 
Tidenoe  Charoh,  Maryrillo,  then  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn. 
This  call  he  accepted,  and  removed  thither  with  his  family  the  next  autumn,  where  he  per- 
formed the  principal  part  of  the  labours  of  his  life.  The  Southwest  Theological  Scmicary  at 
Marrville  was  esUblished  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  bia  labours  as  a  teacher.  In  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1838,  his 
iudgment  and  influence  were  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  New  School.  The  last  five  or  six  years 
of  his  life  were  marked  by  gmdualdecay  of  both  body  and  mind.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1856, 
bis  dwelHng,  with  all  it  conUined,  except  himself  and  family,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  He  waa 
qmta  overwhelmed  by  the  shock,  and  it  may  have  hastened  bia  departure  from  the  worid.  A 
few  montha  before  his  death,  he  removed  with  his  son-in-law.  Rev.  John  M.  Caldwell,  to  Rock- 
Ibrd,  Tenn.,  where  he  died  on  the  28th  of  January,  1857.  He  waa  a  man  of  commanding  pow- 
•o,  of  glowing  seal,  and  untiring  and  aoceestfal  indoatry. 
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going  to  hear.  Mr.  B.  would  go  too^ — would  hear  for  himself, — hear  without  preju'- 
dice,  but  would  hear  as  a  critic,  and  ascertain  where  his  great  strength  as  a  speaker 
with  the  people  lay.  Pencil  and  note-book  in  hand,  he  would  set  down  his  blun- 
ders, and  make  memoranda  of  the  discourse.  Taking  his  seat  in  an  obscure  corner, 
he  prepared  for  his  task,  expecting  to  make  a  rare  collection  of  gross  mistakes  for 
his  own  amusement,  and  for  the  confusion  of  the  Doctor's  foolish  and  extravagant 
admirers.  The  Doctor  commenced  in  his  usual  dignified,  but  entirely  unassum* 
ing  and  unpretending,  manner,  hesitating  occasionally,  now  as  if  waiting  for  a 
thought  to  become  clear  to  his  own  mind,  now  as  if  for  a  fit  expression  in  which 
to  embody  it — presently  as  an  illustration,  ho  drops  into  the  classical  story  so 
tklmirably  told  by  Xenophon  concerning  the  generosity  of  Gyrus  towards  a  cap- 
tive prince;  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  prince  towards  the  Medo- 
Persian  General;  and  the  devotion  of  the  princess  to  her  husband,  who  had 
offered  his  life  to  rescue  her  from  captivity  and  slavery.  Having  cleared  his  way 
by  this  illustration,  he  quickly  gets  into  the  heart  of  his  subject — his  countenance 
is  lit  up — words  follow  not  in  sentences,  but  in  chains — whole  paragraphs  with- 
out a  pause.  On,  on,  he  dashes,  now  like  a  courser  towards  the  goal, — now 
beautifully  like  a  ship  with  all  its  sails  set  to  the  breeze,  careering  over  the  curling 
waves  ;  now  like  an  eagle  soaring  away  towards  the  sun  over  lofty  mountains; 
now  presenting  picture  after  picture  as  in  some  magnificent  dioramic  exhibition. 
The  spell  had  come  down  upon  our  critical  friend,  as  over  all  others — that  fine 
allusion  to  Xenophon  had  something  to  do  in  disarming  him  perhaps — at  all 
events,  when  it  is  over,  he  finds  he  has  only  one  criticism  on  his  paper  which  ho 
remembers  to  have  made  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  the  discourse,  and 
that  is  **  brang  for  brought."  "  Why,"  said  Mr.  B.,  in  telling  me  this  anecdote 
himself,  "  I  could  not  criticise  him:  not  that  he  was  not  vulnerable  enough,  but 
a  man  must  be  a  cold-hearted,  mean,  contemptible  creature,  even  in  his  own  eyes, 
to  criticise  such  a  man  and  such  preaching.  He  that  would  or  could  do  it, 
would  criticise  any  thing — the  falls  of  Niagara — the  bend  of  the  rainbow — the 
manner  of  the  sun's  rising  in  the  morning,  or  his  glorious  setting  in  the  West — 
or — even  Homer's  Iliad,'*  My  classical  friend  told  me  that  he  never  failed  to 
hear  the  Doctor  after  that  when  he  could,  but  that  he  never  carried  his  inkhorn 
or  pencil  to  church  afterwards. 

Blackburn  was  not  only  an  eloquent,  but  laborious  and  successful,  preacher. 
Like  Whitefield,  he  loved  '*to  range,"  and  besides  many  extensive  tours  of 
preaching  through  various  portions  of  the  United  States,  his  vacations  in  the 
Academy  and  College  were  uniformly  spent  in  travellmg  from  place  to  place, 
often  preaching  night  and  day,  and  uniformly  followed  by  weeping,  wondering, 
admiring  audiences  wherever  he  went;"  and  even  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Academy  and  College,  often  have  I  known  him,  mounted  on  horseback  on 
Friday  afternoon,  to  dash  off  ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty,  miles;  preach  four 
or  five  times,  administer  the  Communion  on  Sabbath;  and  return  on  Monday 
morning  in  time  to  be  in  his  chair  in  the  lecture  room  at  nine  o'clock.  And 
notwithstanding  such  labour,  he  never  seemed  fatigued,  but  fresh  and  vigorous 
as  ever; — for  he  had  an  iron  constitution,  indomitable  energy,  and  an  inexhaust- 
ible fiow  of  animal  spirits.  Laborious  and  zealous,  he  was  a  successful  preacher. 
Bfany,  very  many  were  converted  under  his  ministry,  and  many  churches  planted 
and  watered  by  his  indefatigable  labours. 

6.  As  a  Christian,  Dr.  B.'s  piety  wau  of  the  active  rather  than  the  contempla- 
tive type.  In  religious  experience,  in  the  peculiar  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  Chris- 
tian, he  fully  believed,  and  often  spoke  of  them  as  one  who  knt%D  whereof  he 
spoke;  but  be  put  more  confidence  in  obedience  to  the  commandments  as  a  test 
of  Christian  character  than  in  "  frames  and  feelings."  In  the  reality  of  God's 
providential  government,  as  well  as  moral,  he  was  a  firm  believer,  and  to  it  he 
was  ever  ready  to  resign  himself  without  a  murmur.     Indeed,  this  cheeriul  and 
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faalntiial  resignatbii,  as  well  as  hk  referenoe  of  eyetj  Mag  to  tiie  wifl  of  Prori- 
deuce,  was  one  of  the  marked  traits  of  bis  Christian  character.  Perhaps  the 
many  sufferings,  as  well  as  perils,  through  which  he  was  called  to  pass,  gave  this 
cast  and  colour  to  his  piety.  For  like  Job,  be  might  have  said,  '*  I  am  the  man 
who  hath  seen  affliction."  In  his  family,  he  suffered  repeated  bereavements, — 
one  of  which  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed, — as  the  manner  in  which  he  bore 
it,  will  serve  to  throw  light  upon  his  character  as  a  Christian. 

His  second  son,  James  Hervey,  was  a  young  man  of  remarkable  promise.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  fine  genius,  varied  and  extensive  acqmrements,  and 
elegant  and  fascinating  manners.  He  possessed  many  of  the  most  striking 
characteristks  of  his  father:  indeed  it  was  Dr.  Anderson's  opinion  that  of  the 
two,  nature  had  cast  the  son  in  tbe  finer  mould.  This  son  had  been  a  sceptic 
until  he  was  eighteen  or  mneteen  years  of  age;  but,  through  his  Other's  influence 
and  prayers,  had  become  a  Christian, — a  zealous,  earnest  Christian,  and  had 
determined  to  prepare  for  the  Christian  ministry.  Having  concluded  his  classical 
and  scientific  studies,  he  wished  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  His 
&ther  sent  him  to  Mary ville  in  East  Tennessee  to  study  the  language  with  his 
old  friend.  Dr.  Anderson.  He  had  been  there  about  six  months,  endearing  him- 
self to  every  body,  when  he  was  attacked  with  erysipelas,  and  in  a  few  days 
died.  The  sad  intelligence  of  his  death,  Dr.  A.  communicated  to  his  father  by 
letter,  with  a  request  on  the  back  of  the  letter  that  the  Post  Master  would  hand^ 
it  to  him  immediately.  The  letter  arrived  on  Sunday  morning.  Tbe  Post  Mas- 
ter went  to  church,  and  when  the  Doctor  arrived,  handed  it  to  him.  He  stepped 
aside,  and  read  it,  folded  it  up,  put  it  into  his  pocket,  went  into  the  pulpit, 
preached  as  usual,  did  not  make  the  remotest  allusion  to  his  bereavement,  and  not 
until  he  went  home,  and  attempted  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  his  family, 
did  the  "  great  deep"  of  his  grief  break  up.  Then  came,  as  I  have  heard  him 
say,  the  most  dreadful  conflict  of  his  life.  For  God,  as  he  said,  had  laid  the  pride, 
the  idol,  the  honour,  and  glory,  of  his  house  in  the  dust.  **  I  did  not  know  how 
to  reconcile  it  either  with  his  wisdom  or  goodness,  nor  do  I  yet  know;  but  I 
beliere,  yes,  I  believe  it  is  all  right — ^all  wise — ^all  good — and  that  is  enough  to 
satisfy  reason  and  piety;  and  passion  and  selfishness  ought  to  submit,  must  sub- 
mit,— ^yea  and  I  do  submit,  rejoicing  that  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth." 

He  himself  had  several  violent  attacks  of  fever  at  different  times,  from  which 
he  hardly  recovered.  I  assisted  to  nurse  him  in  one  of  these,  when  it  was  not 
expected  that  he  would  live.  He  was  lying  near  a  window  that  looked  to  the 
West.  It  was  autumn,  and  the  sun  was  nearly  setting.  He  asked  me  to 
remove  the  curtains  and  open  the  window,  that  he  might,  as  he  said,  look  out 
upon  God's  glorious  world  once  more  before  he  died.  I  opened  the  window,  as 
he  had  requested.  He  was  in  a  burning  fever.  As  the  cooling  breeze  reached 
his  fevered  cheek,  he  said,  *'  How  refreshing  is  this!  What  a  fine  emblem  is  this 
wind  of  the  precious  and  refreshing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit!  Oh!  that  sun! 
how  grand  it  looks!  Its  setting  is  like  the  dying  of  Christ — it  sheds  a  glory 
over  all  created  things.  Darkness  will  soon  be  here,  and  I  shall  not  probably 
see  this  world  any  noore;  but  if  I  do  not,  I  shall  open  my  eyes  on  a  world  won- 
derfully different  from  this.  Oh!  what* a  world!  what  a  world  that  must  be 
where  Christ  is,  and  God  and  the  Lamb  the  light  thereof!  Oh,  to  depart, 
and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better!"  Then  turning  to  me,  and  seiz- 
ing me  by  the  hand,  he  added, — ''  Hall,  get  ready  to  preach  as  soon  as  you 
can,  and  then  preach  Christ!  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified!  preach  with  all 
your  power,  and  preach  nothing  else!"  Seeing  him  overcome  with  weakness 
and  emotion,  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  cease,  and  to  take  his  rest.  The  crisis  of 
the  disease  took  place  that  night,  and  he  rapidly  convalesced. 

He  lived  fifteen  years  afterwards  to  preach  Christ  himself,  and  then  died,  as  I 
hare  been  told,  rejoicing  to  be  with  Christ  which  is  far  better. 
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I  a4d  no  nore— 1  hare  ftlzeadj  tcansoended  the  limit  vhidi  I  had  prescribed 
to  myself. 

Yours  truly,  in  Christian  love 

J.  W.  HALL. 


ROBERT  M.  CUNNINGHAM,  D.  D  * 

1792—1839. 

Robert  M.  Cunningham,  a  son  of  Roger  and  Mary  Cunningham,  was 
born  in  York  County,  Pa.,  September  10,  1760.  When  he  was  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  his  father  removed  his  family  to  North  Carolina,  and  pur- 
chased a  plantation  on  which  he  settled  and  reared  his  children.  From  a 
very  early  period  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  religiously  impressed,  and  he 
ardently  desired  a  classical  education  with  a  view  to  entering  the  Gospel 
ministry.  His  father  discouraged  the  idea,  chiefly  from  pecuniary  conside- 
rations ;  but  the  wish  on  the  part  of  the  son  was  gradually  matured  into  a 
purpose ;  and  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-second  year  he  set  himself  to  the 
accomplishment  of  it.  In  1782,  he  entered  a  Latin  school  taught  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Finleyt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rocky  River,  N.  C.  At  this 
school  he  continued  somewhat  more  than  a  year,  until  Mr.  Finley  resigned 
his  charge  of  it.  He  then  went  to  Bethel  settlement,  York  County,  in  the 
same  State,  where  a  school  was  opening  under  the  tuition  of  a  Mr.  Robert 
McCulloch,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  then  removed  to  an  Acad- 
emy at  Bullock's  Creek,  taught  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Alexander ;  and  there 
he  completed  his  preparation  for  entering  College. 

In  the  year  1787^  ho  entered  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  at  an  advanced 
standing,  and  graduated  in  1789.  On  leaving  College,  he  returned  to  his 
parents,  and  soon  joined  the  First  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina.  He  was 
at  this  time  somewhat  straitened  for  pecuniary  means,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  teaching  a  school,  and  in  connection 
with  this  employment  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  in  1792 ;  and  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year  he  went  to  Georgia,  and  organized  a  Church  in  that 
part  of  Greene  County  now  called  Hancock,  and  ordained  elders  to  a  Church 
called  Ebenczer.  He  settled  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  opened  a  school 
which  he  continued  for  some  time,  preaching  alternately  at  Ebenczer,  and 
at  a  Church  about  twenty  miles  distant  in  the  same  county,  called  Bethany, 
lie  subsequently  removed  to  Bethany,  and  remained  there  until  he  left  the 
State.  In  1796,  he,  and  four  other  ministers,  were  set  oflf  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  South  Carolina,  to  form  a  Presbytery  by  the  name  of  Hopewell^ 
which  was  accordingly  duly  constituted  in  March  following. 

*  M8S.  from  bb  daughter,  Rer.  J.  D.  Shane,  Bey.  Dr.  Beman,  and  Samael  MoCallonffh, 
Eiq.— Foote'8  Sketches  of  N.  C. 

f  RoBRRT  FiKLKY  WM  UoeoBed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  between  the  meet- 
ings of  Synod  in  1783  and  1784;  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  South  Caro- 
lina on  the  12th  of  April,  1785;  and  in  June  following  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of 
the  Waxhaw  Church. 
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ftfter  initialled  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  pk^,  as  Colleagna 
with  the  Key.  Dr.  Blythe.  Here  he  remained  till  the  autumn  of  1822, 
when,  in  consequence  of  some  pecuniary  embarrassments,  in  connection  with 
other  untoward  circumstances,  he  resigned  his  charge.  He  now  removed 
to  Moulton,  a  small  town  in  Alabama,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  ou  a 
small  scale, — at  the  same  time  preaching  constantly  there^  and  in  the  sur* 
rounding  villages.  But  being  disappointed  in  the  quality  of  the  la^d,  he 
removed,  after  two  years,  to  the  Black  Warrior  River,  in  the  viciuiiy  of 
Tuscaloosa.  He  was  instrumental  in  raising  up  a  Church  at  Tuscaloosa, 
and  another  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cartlu^ge,  where  he  had  his  plan- 
tation. Here  he  alternated,  sometimes  preaching  in  Tuscaloosa,  at  others 
at  Concord  Church,  in  Greene  County,  of  which  his  son  Joseph  was  Pastor. 
He  occupied  the  pulpit  in  Tuscaloosa  about  eight  years,  during  which  time 
he  neither  asked  nor  received  any  pecuniary  compensation;  and  then 
resigned  in  favour  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams.  For  several  years  after 
this,  ho  supplied  the  pulpit  at  Carthage ;  and  preached  his  last  sermon  in 
the  summer  of  1838.  From  this  time,  both  his  bodily  and  mental  powers 
were  perceptibly  on  the  decline. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Franklin 
College,  Georgia,  in  1827. 

In  1886,  he  removed  to  Tuscaloosa,  partly  to  avail  himself  of  the  schools 
there  for  the  benefit  of  his  youngest  daughter,  and  several  orphan  grand- 
children, and  partly  to  provide  a  comfortable  home  for  his  family,  in  view 
of  his  own  approaching  departure ;  but  he  still  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  alone,  at  his  country  retreat, — which  was  about  two  miles  from  his 
plantation.  Here,  surrounded  by  his  books,  and  occasionally  visited  by  hia 
children  and  friends,  he  seems  to  have  found  the  richest  enjoyment.  His 
favourite  authors  were  Milton,  President  Edwards,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Dick ; 
which  shows  at  least  that  he  could  relish  productions  of  very  different 
kinds. 

In  1838,  his  health  had  become  so  much  enfeebled  that  it  was  deemed 
unsuitable  that  he  should  remain  in  his  retirement  any  longer,  and  he  accord-, 
ingly  took  up  hb  abode  in  Tuscaloosa  altogether,  that  he  might  enjoy  con- 
stantly the  affectionate  attentions  of  his  family.  He  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery  in  Tuscaloosa  in  the  spring  of  1839,  and  was  enabled  on 
one  occasion  to'  address  the  meeting, — which  was  his  last  effort  in  public. 
Early  in  July,  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  once  more  to  visit  his  Retreat 
with  his  children,  and  enjoy  the  stillness  and  quiet  of  that  spot  where  he 
had  spent  so  many  solitary  but  delightful  hours.  But  this  privilege  was 
denied  him.  He  was  attacked  suddenly  with  a  disorder  of  the  bowels, 
which  it  was  found  impossible  to  arrest.  After  an  illness  of  a  week,  during 
which  he  suffered  little,  he  died  on  the  11th  of  July,  1839,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  v 

I  am  indebted  to  his  daughter  for  the  two  following  anecdotes,  both  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  illustrative  of  some  of  his  characteristics : — 

''  On  addressing  the  meeting  at  the  Communion  table  on  one  occasion  in 
Tuscaloosa,  a  pious  lady  was  so  excited  by  the  discourse,  that,  after  shout- 
ing some  moments,  she  dropped  her  head  and  expired. 

'*  At  a  camp-meeting,  on  a  very  interesting  occasion,  while  converts  wero 
being  called  up,  he  fell  on  the  ground  insensible.     When  he  came  to  him- 
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self,  lie  said  that  he  feU  that  he  had  died,  and  departed  to  Heaven,  and  felt 
perfectly  happy,  as  he  looked  down  upon  his  old  dead  body  on  the  ground, 
like  a  coat  that  he  had  thrown  off  and  had  done  with ;  but  when  he  felt 
that  he  had  to  return,  and  put  it  on  again,  he  was  perfectly  miserable." 

Dr.  Cunningham,  about  the  time  that  he  entered  the  ministry,  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary  Moore,  of  Spartanburg 
District,  S.  C.  She  died  on  the  3d  of  November,  1794,  in  her  nineteenth 
jeta.  She  had  been  attacked  by  a  bilious  fever  about  a  fortnight  before, 
and  only  two  days  before,  had  become  the  mother  of  a  daughter,  who  sur- 
vived her  birth  but  a  short  time.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1795,  he  was 
married  to  Betsey  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Parks,  of  Prince 
Edward  County,  Ya.  By  this  marriage  he  had  five  sons.  His  second  wife 
died  on  the  14th  of  October,  1805.  He  was  married  a  third  time  to  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  Bird  of  Georgia,  who  survived  him. 

Dr.  Cunningham's  second  son,  Joseph  Parks,  was  born  in  Greene  County, 
Ga.,  January,  21,  1799.  In  his  eighth  year,  he  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  classical  education  under  the  Rev.  Francis  Cummins,  D.  D.,  of  Georgia. 
In  his  ninth  year,  he  removed  with  his  father's  family  to  Lexington,  Ky., 
where  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  Transylvania  University  until  he  was 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  health, 
it  was  thought  desirable  that  he  should  be  removed  to  a  milder  climate. 
He  was  accordingly  sent  to  North  Carolina,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  James  Wallis,*  who  taught  a  classical  school  at  New  Providence, 
where  he  remained  eighteen  months.  Having  by  this  time  recovered  his 
health,  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  zeal 
and  success.  In  1816,  he  connected  himself  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Lexington,  and  from  that  time  directed  his  thoughts  and  efforts  towards 
the  Gospel  ministry.  After  having  completed  his  collegiate  course,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  remained 
there  during  the  prescribed  period  of  three  years.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1822. 
After  performing  a  missionary  tour  of  a  few  weeks  in  one  of  the  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  returned  to  the  Seminary,  and  continued  his  studies  till 
the  ensuing  autumn.  In  the  winter  of  1822-23,  he  was  occupied  in  visit- 
ing the  feeble  churches  in  Alabama,  and  in  the  spring  of  1824,  was  ordained 
and  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  South  Alabama,  Pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Concord,  Greene  County.  Here  he  laboured  with  untiring  assiduity, 
not  only  among  the  people  of  his  own  immediate  charge,  but  throughout 
the  whole  surrounding  region,  until  the  autumn  of  1822,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  from  the  Pisgah  Church  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  then  vacant  by  the  remo- 
val of  Dr.  Blythe  to  the  Presidency  of  South  Hanover  College.  But, 
after  labouring  here  for  a  few  months,  his  health  began  seriously  to  decline, 
and  on  the  25th  of  August,  1833,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge.  He 
died  shortly  after  in  perfect  peace.  I  knew  him  while  he  was  a  student  at 
Princeton,  and  regarded  him  as  possessing  highly  respectable  talents,  and 
giving  promise  of  more  than  ordinary  devotion  to  his  work.     His  frame  was 

•  Jambs  Wallib  was  born  ftt  8ag»r  Creek  in  1762.  He  reoeired  his  earlj  ednoation  at  Lib- 
erty Hall  in  Charlotte :  and  took  his  ooUe^te  course  at  Wionsborough,  S.  C.  He  was  ordained 
Pastor  of  the  Church  in  New  Providence  in  1792,  and  remained  in  ctiaree  of  the  same  Congre- 

Stion  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  jear  1819.    Besides  performing  his  duties  as  a  min- 
er, he  was  for  several  years  st  the  head  of  a  classical  school.    He  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  NoHh  Carolina  fh>m  1810  tiU  his  death. 
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•lender,  his  coantenance  expressive  of  great  benigmtj,  his  manners  retiring 
and  agreeable,  and  his  whole  appearance  decidedly  prepossessing.  He 
proved  to  be  a  highly  acceptable  and  useful  minister. 

FROM  THE  REV.  NATHAN  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  February  2,  1857. 

My  very  dear  Sir:  I  have  promised  you  some  brief  notices  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
M.  Cunningham,  D.  D.,  now  gone  to  his  final  rest,  and  '*  whose  praise  is  in  the 
Gospel  throughout  all  the  "  Southern  '*  Churches."  The  task  you  have  assigned 
me  can  best  be  performed  by  the  simple  process  of  placing  the  man  before  you, 
as  be  stands  sketched  in  distinct  lines,  in  my  own  recollections. 

The  ministerial  labours  of  Dr.  Cunningham,  of  which  I  have  known  most, 
were  performed  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  had  removed  from  that  State  to 
Kentucky  before  I  became  a  resident  of  the  South  myself,  but  as  my  lot  was 
east  amid  the  scenes  of  his  former  ministerial  efforts  and  success,  I  became  well 
acquainted  with  him  from  the  report  of  others,  long  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him,  and  speaking  face  to  face.  Many  to  whom  I  ministered,  for  some 
ten  years  or  more,  had  formed  a  portion  of  his  ministerial  charge  while  he 
laboured  in  Georgia,  and  fVom  the  many  free  and  unstudied  descriptions  I  have 
received  of  him  from  his  intimate  friends,  I  think  I  should  have  known  him  with- 
out any  formal  introduction.  He  had  many  strong  personal  characteristics. 
His  identity  was  marked  and  prominent.     He  was  truly  a  man. 

He  visited  the  place  of  my  residence.  Mount  Zion,  in  the  County  of  Hancock, 
near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  I  think  in  the  year  1813  or 
1814.  He  was  then  the  Pastor  of  one  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  He  had  been  there  but  a  few  years,  and  he  returned  to  his  former 
residence  quite  in  my  neighbourhood,  as  we  computed  distances,  and  especially 
ecclesiastical  distances,  there,  and  to  familiar  faces  and  warm  filial  hearts,  with 
all  the  freshness  and  all  the  elasticity  of  feeling,  which  fills  a  father's  bosom  on 
coming  home  from  a  protracted  journey  in  some  far  off  land.  Indeed,  he  was  a 
fither  at  home, — for  his  presence  lighted  up  a  filial  smile  on  every  face,  while  it 
touched  a  filial  chord  in  every  heart;  and  that  chord  responded  to  the  touch. 
Every  body  knew  him,  and  was  glad  to  see  him.  But  I  must  not  enlarge  in 
this  strain,  as  I  might  anticipate  what  I  can  say  in  better  form,  and  in  more 
appropriate  connections,  hereafter. 

The  exterior  man  of  Dr.  Cunningham  was  impressive.  His  stature— judging 
fit>m  the  eye — was  more  than  six  feet,  and  his  form  at  fifty-three  or  four  years 
of  age,  when  I  first  met  him,  was  full  and  well  developed.  His  face  was  good, 
though  not  handsome;  his  eye  mild,  but  expressive;  and  in  his  utterances, 
whether  in  private  conversation,  or  in  the  pulpit,  or  the  social  meeting,  all  his 
features  were  eloquent.  His  reasoning  powers  were  far  from  being  defective,  but 
his  marked  peculiarities  belonged  to  the  moral  man.  He  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  strong  social  feelings— deep  sensibilities  of  heart.  As  a  Christian,  and  a 
minister  of  God,  these  were  cultivated  and  directed  in  proper  channels.  These, 
more  than  any  thing  else — far  beyond  his  talents  and  learning,  both  of  which 
were  respectable — made  bim  at  once  an  acceptable  and  successful  preacher  of  the 
Gospel.  Christians  always  relished  his  discourses,  and  his  earnestness  and  unc- 
tion often  won  their  way  to  the  heart  of  the  careless  sinner  and  the  infidel.  He 
had  many  crowns  of  rejoicing  in  the  vicinity  of  where  I  lived. 

In  his  doctrines.  Dr.  Cunningham  was  a  Calvinist — rather  of  the  Old  School — 
and  in  his  ecclesiastical  sympathies,  as  well  as  in  his  education,  a  thorough  Pres- 
byterian. But  in  his  preaching  he  was  less  doctrinal  than  experimental — ever 
aiming  to  bring  sinners  to  Christ,  and  to  lead  Christians  to  higher  and  still 
higher  attainments  in  grace.    He  was  on  the  best  terms  with  all  evangelical  milk 
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ifiters  and  ChristiaDS,  and  had  very  litlle  to  do  with  controversies  of  anj 
kind,  except  with  those  which  respected  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  Glory 
pf  God. 

Dr.  Cunningham  was  deeply  interested  in  the  great  revivals,  which  originated 
some  years  ago  among  the  Presbyterians  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  which 
moved  on  still  farther  South,  with  different  degrees  of  power,  and  no  doubt  of 
puritff,  till  their  influence  was  felt  in  some  parts  of  Georgia.  Accompanied  by 
a  devoted  elder  in  his  church— one  who  filled  the  same  office  for  ten  years  in  con- 
nection with  my  ministry,  and  who  still,  on  the  borders  of  ninety  years  of  age, 
fills  the  same  office  with  great  zeal  and  energy,  he  travelled  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  that  he  might  be  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  those 
things  of  which  so  much  had  been  said.  From  this  elder  I  learned  many  inter- 
esting particulars  of  which  I  cannot  speak  in  this  place.  It  is  perhaps  enough 
for  me  to  say  here,  that  they  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  things  they  wit- 
nessed, remained  several  days  where  thousands  were  assembled  for  religious 
purposes,  and  returned  with  a  strong  desire  to  do  more  for  the  revival  of  religion 
in  the  feeble  churches  in  their  own  State. 

It  is  believed  that  the  entire  future  ministry  of  Dr.  Cunningham  received  a 
complexion  and  cast  of  character  from  this  visit.  He  became  a  kind  of  White- 
field  in  his  zeal,  and  pathos,  and  untiring  appeals  to  dying  men,  in  his  public 
discourses.  And  the  effect  was  manifest.  I  have  met  with  many  who  often 
looked  back  to  those  days  with  a  grateful  and  melancholy  religious  interest,  and 
wept  as  they  called  them  to  mind. 

Dr.  Cunningham  was  not,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  great  preacher.  He  might 
not  be  regarded  by  every  body  as  eloquent;  but  his  person  was  commanding, 
his  utterance  distinct,  his  thoughts  clear,  his  earnestness  attractive,  and  hits 
goodness  of  heart  manifest  to  all.  It  was  this  latter  quality,  goodness  of  heart, — 
kwe  to  God  and  man,  which  opened  an  avenue  to  many  a  mind  for  the  truth 
which  he  ever  uttered  with  a  tenderness  that  I  have  rarely  seen  equalled,  and  I 
may  say  never  seen  surpassed,  as  a  general  fact,  in  the  pulpit.  If  these  things, 
and  especially  the  last  named,  constitute  eloquence,  then  Dr.  Cunningham  was 
an  eloquent  preacher.  Sometimes  he  was  truly  eloquent;  for  men  listened  for 
their  lives,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  spoke  by  him  effectually  to  the  salvation  of 
the  soul. 

My  dear  Sir,  if  this  hasty  sketch  will  do  you  any  good,  you  arc  much  more 
than  welcome  to  it. 

Yours  YCTy  truly, 

N.  S.  S.  BEMAN. 
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MOSES  WADDEL,  D.  D. 

1792—1840. 

FROM  A.  B.  LONGSTREET,  LL.  D 

JUDGE  OF  TOE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  GEORGIA.  AMD  PRESIDENT  OF  EMORT  OOLLEOB. 

Jackson,  La.,  Kay  1, 1849. 

Dear  Sir :  I  most  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  in  furnishing  you 
with  some  notices  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Dr.  Moses  Waddel.  I 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  and  it  is  only  a  labour  of  love  for 
me  to  offer  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1767,  a  vessel  destined  for  Georgia,  but  buffled 
by  adverse  winds  and  weather,  put  into  the  port  of  Charleston,  having  on 
board  William  Waddel,  his  wife,  and  five  female  children.  He  had  emi- 
grated from  the  vicinity  of  Belfast  in  Ireland,  where  he  left  interred  a 
daughter  and  an  only  son.  He  remained  but  a  short  time  in  Charleston, 
before  he  removed  to  Rowan  (now  Iredell)  County,  in  North  Carolina,  and 
settled  on  the  waters  of  the  South  Yadkin  Kiver.  Here,  on  the  29th  of 
July,  1770,  Moses  Waddel  was  born.  He  was  the  last  of  three  sons 
bom  on  the  same  spot ;  and  so  confident  were  his  parents  that  be  would 
not  survive  his  birth  a  single  day,  that  when  they  found  themselves  mis- 
taken, they  gave  him  the  name  of  the  Patriarch  who  was  providentially 
preserved  in  his  infancy. 

In  May,  1777,  he  entered  as  a  half  scholar  in  a  school  about  three  miles 
from  his  father's  residence.  At  his  tender  age,  it  was  believed  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  attend  school  more  than  half  the  year ;  and  this  proved 
true.  In  May  following,  he  left  this  school,  having  received  at  it,  in 
all,  about  six  months'  instruction.  In  this  time  he  learned  to  read  accu- 
rately, and  to  write  a  fair  hand.  His  proficiency  here,  which  was  unequalled 
by  any  child  of  his  age  in  the  school,  opened  the  way  to  all  his  subsequent 
usefulness. 

In  1778,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Rev.  James  Hall,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  a  grammar  school  was  established  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
Mr.  Waddel's  friends  besought  him  to  enter  his  son  Moses  in  the  Latin 
department.  The  old  man  objected  upon  the  very  reasonable  ground  that 
he  was  not  able  to  purchase  the  books,  much  less  to  endure  the  more 
heavy  expenses  of  such  a  course  of  study.  He,  at  length,  however,  yielded 
to  tbe  importunities  of  his  friends,  casting  himself  on  Providence  for  the 
means.  In  October  of  this  year,  the  school  was  opened  under  tbe  name  of 
Clio's  Nursery ;  and  Moses  Waddel,  in  a  class  of  five,  commenced  the  study 
of  tbe  Latin  grammar.  In  rather  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  Mr.  James 
MeEwen,  the  Preceptor,  died,  and  in  November,  1779,  the  school  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Mr.  Francis  Cummins,  then  a  student  of  Theology, 
and  afterwards  a  distinguished  divine,  well  known  throughout  the  two  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia.  The  favours  which  Mr.  Waddel  received  at  his  hands, 
he  afterwards  returned  with  interest  to  many  of  his  grandchildren.  By 
reason  of  an  incursion  of  the  British  forces  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
subsequent  events  of  tbe  Revolutionary  war,  the  school  suspended  its  opera- 
tions from  May,  1780,  to  April,  1782,  when  it  was  reoonmenoed  under 
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the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Newton,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Toung.  With  these  two,  Moses  Waddel  prosecuted  his  studies  about  two 
years ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1784,  having  finished  the  study  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  Euclid's  Elements,  Geography.  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  Criticbm,  he  bade  adieu  to  Clio's  Nursery.  And  here,  except  for  a 
few  months  employed  in  learning  Arithmetic,  closed  his  academic  education. 
About  this  time,  application  was  made  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall  for  the  best 
linguist  that  had  been  taught  at  Clio's  Nursery,  to  supply  a  vacant  tutor- 
ship in  the  Camden  Academy,  and  Moses  Waddel,  who  had  just  completed 
his  fourteenth  year,  was.  by  this  grave  divine,  recommended  as  a  suitable 
person  to  fill  the  place ;  but  his  father,  in  consideration  of  his  youth,  and 
the  temptations  to  which  a  city  life  would  expose  him,  positively  refused 
to  let  him  accept  the  appointment.  Considering  the  necessitous  circum- 
stanoes  of  both  the  father  and  the  son,  and  the  strong  appeal  that  was  here 
made  to  the  father's  pride,  he  exhibited  a  triumph  of  parental  affection  over 
personal  interest,  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  his  heart  and  under- 
standing.    His  son  never  ceased  to  feel  grateful  for  it  as  long  he  lived. 

In  October,  1784,  when  just  entering  upon  his  fifteenth  year,  he  took 
charge  of  a  school, — his  first,  about  fifteen  miles  from  his  father's  residence. 
It  consisted  of  about  twenty  pupils  in  English,  and  six  or  seven  in  Latin, 
and  was  kept  at  a  stated  salary  of  seventy  dollars  per  annum.  Here  was 
the  beginning  of  hb  labours  in  that  field  from  which  he  reaped  so  much 
renown,  and  for  his  services  in  which  he  afterwards  received  a  most  liberal 
recompense. 

At  this  place,  near  the  waters  of  Hunting  Creek,  in  what  is  now  Iredell 
County,  and  in  its  vicinity,  he  continued  to  teach,  giving  general  satisfac- 
tion to  his  employers,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1786;  when  he 
removed  to  Greene  County  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  In  January  following, 
he  established  a  school,  composed  mostly  of  English  scholars,  with  one  or 
two  in  Latin.  This,  his  first  establishment  in  Georgia,  was  near  the  North 
Ogeechee  River.  In  the  summer  of  1787,  a  threatened  invasion  of  the 
Creeks  forced  him  to  break  up  his  school,  and  being  now  out  of  employ- 
ment, he  visited  his  parents  in  North  Carolina,  who  determined  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Georgia.  He  preceded  them,  however,  about  a  month ;  and 
on  his  return  found  that  the  Indian  alarms  had  been  but  too  well  founded. 
The  Creeks  had  invaded  the  white  settlements,  burnt  Greensboro',  and 
committed  several  murders  still  farther  to  the  Eastward.  Mr.  Waddel  found 
his  old  patrons  and  friends  had  abandoned  their  houses  and  taken  refuge  in 
forts.  He  now  went  to  Augusta,  and,  after  having  spent  nearly  a  month  in 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  procure  a  place  in  the  Richmond  Academy,  he 
returned  to  Greene  where  he  found  quiet  restored,  and  his  parents  just 
arrived  from  North  Carolina.  In  1788,  he  opened  another  school  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  first  in  Georgia;  and  while  engaged  in  its  duties 
this  year,  he  (at  Bethany,  then  a  missionary  station  under  the  North  Caro- 
lina Presbytery)  received  his  first  permanent  religious  impressions.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  to  find  an  experienced  religious  friend  with  whom  he  might 
commune  upon  the  state  of  his  feelings,  he  had  to  travel  several  miles  beyond 
Washington  in  Wilkes  County.  At  this  time,  he  determined  to  enter  the 
ministry,  and  preparatory  thereto,  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year  1790,  he  set  out  for  Hampden  Sidney  College.  He  arrived 
there  in  September,  and,  after  employing  himself  for  some  time  in  prepara- 


torj  studies,  entered  tfae  Senior  class  in  that  institution  in  Jannarj  IbUow- 
ing.  In  September,  1791,  he  graduated ;  after  remaining  in  College  but 
eight  mouths  and  twenty-six  da^s.  Meanwhile,  having  presented  him- 
self to  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  of  Virginia,  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry, 
and  having  undergone  the  usual  examinations  and  trials,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  on  the  12th  of  May,  1792.  After  remaining  a  while  in  Virginia,  he 
returned  to  the  South,  and  resided  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Thomas  Legare,  of 
South  Carolina. 

In  1793  or  1794,  he  opened  a  school  in  Columbia  County,  Ga.,  about  two 
miles  to  the  Eastward  of  the  village  of  Appling.  After  teaching  here  for 
several  years,  he  removed  to  the  village,  where  he  continued  his  usual 
labours  for  a  short  time,  prior  to  his  removal  to  South  Carolina. 

In  1795,  he  married  Miss  Catherine  Calhoun,  daughter  of  Patrick  Cal- 
houn of  South  Carolina,  and  sister  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun.  She 
survived  the  marriage  but  about  a  year. 

In  1800,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Woodson  Pleasants,  a  native  of 
Powhattan,  but  then  a  resident  of  Halifax  County,  Va.  Four  sons  and  two 
daughters  were  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.  All  his  sons  have  been 
liberally  educated,  and  two  of  them  have  entered  the  ministry. 

In  1801,  he  left  Columbia,  and  opened  a  school  in  Vienna,  Abbeville  Dis- 
trict, S.  C.  Here  he  remained  until  1804,  when  he  removed  to  Willington, 
a  country  seat  of  his  own  establishment,  about  six  miles  South  of  Vienna. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Columbia 
College,  S.  C,  in  1807. 

In  1819,  Dr.  Waddel  published  a  small  volume  of  **  Memoirs  of  Miss 
Catharine  Elizabeth  Smelt,''  daughter  of  D.  Smelt,  M.  D.,  a  physician  of 
Augusta.  It  was  a  highly  interesting  and  popular  work,  as  was  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  it  passed  to  a  third  edition  in  this  country,  and  was  pub- 
lished at  least  twice  in  Oreat  Britain. 

He  remained  at  Willington  until  May,  1819,  when,  having  in  the 
previous  year  been  elected  President  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office.  The  effect  of  his  coming  to  this 
institution  was  almost  magical :  it  very  soon  attained  a  measure  of  pros- 
perity altogether  unequalled  in  its  previous  history.  Here  he  remained 
until  August,  1829,  when  he  resigned  his  place  ;  and  in  February  following 
he  returned  to  Willington.  This  was  the  close  of  a  course  of  preceptorial 
labours  that  had  continued  forty -five  years.  His  labours  in  the  ministry  he 
continued  six  or  seven  years  longer.  In  September,  1886,  he  was  vLsited 
with  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  he  survived  nearly  four  years ;  but  his 
mind  went  rapidly  to  ruin  under  the  blow.  In  January,  1839,  he  was 
removed  to  the  residence  of  his  son,  Professor  Waddel,  at  Athens,  where 
he  closed  his  pre-eminently  useful  life,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1840. 

The  reputation  of  Dn  Waddel  never  suffered  from  change  of  times, 
place,  or  society,  but  bright  at  his  rising,  it  grew  brighter  and  broader  at 
every  move  in  his  orbit.  This  certainly  is  a  remarkable  fact ;  for  if  there 
be  any  occupation  in  which  merit  is  no  guaranty  of  popularity,  it  is  that  of 
an  instructer  of  youth  :  if  there  be  any  thing  in  which  age  never  confirms 
the  views  of  youth,  it  is  in  the  direction  and  government  of  a  school. 
For  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  it  would  have  been  a  self  reproach  in 
any  one  to  question  his  merits  as  a  teacher.  The  fruits  of  his  vineyard  are 
scattered  far  and  wide  throtugh  most  of  the  Southern  States,  and  long  have 
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ibgf  Wen  seem,  a  nek  Iihiiimiiii  m  ifte  Capital  of  tie  Fnn. 
wwdd  ^  bard  to  Bame  the  pla«  of  xaak  wborli  his  pvpEs  kftwte  Boi 
tisffupi^^A-  I  'io  BOC  »j  chat  thej  <i^r«d  th&  hifeat  sluKe  of  thexr  si^Ul 
emdowmeati  fmok  him ;  bos  I  do  folly  believe  tkat^  widumt  tlie  Tmyhe 
ipluek  He  gave  Co  tkeir  tali^nti^,  maaj  of  dhsm  wko  rose  ta  IiigK  tank*  would 
never  have  been  beard  a£  The  remarkable  (fisdnetioa  wbkk  kk  pvpOs 
acqtdred,  eaonoC  fiirlj  be  aaeriked  to  ekanee.  Tka  xmm^bw  oamber  wkom 
ke  £aiigb£^  ainofintiac  to  aoari j  fimr  Ihuwiii],  Miraantn  in  part  hr  tke 
xaaiber  wbo  attained  to  eminence ;  bnt  npoa  wkaa  prmaple  ar«  we  to 
aifcoaor  fiir  tke  nmaber  wbom  ke  taagkt  ?  Tbe  i^iiesdoa  aateriLlIj  pceaeaila 
iHrlf  kere, — Wbere  lay  cbe  seerei  of  his  saeeem  over  others  of  eqaal  a2»0i- 
tia  ?  I  sbooLI  aay,  in  bis  sleepless  Ti^ilance  over  the  eondnct  and  Bonb 
af  bis  aeholars ;  the  eqmtj  and  impartiality  of  bis  tfiseipEiK,  and  kiei  lim 
weas  in  enloreing  it ;  kis  ready  in^gbt  into  tke  character  of  yaotk,  aad  kii 
iiall  IB  improving^  it,  citho-  by  prompt  eorrectioiL  or  speedy  ciHnniendaUiop, 
M  seemed  to  bim  be^ ;  and  in  kis  well  regnlated  fuBfTiaritj  witk  them, 
wkiek  made  kim  at  all  times  aeeessible  to  them,  withoot  lessening  tkeir 
respect  for  bim.  To  aH  wbick  it  may  be  added  tkai,  when  left  to  choose, 
ke  almost  inTariahly  establlsked  kis  sckool  m  some  retired  spot,  wkick, 
wkile  it  brought  bU  pupils,  airbt  and  day.  nnder  his  TTnmediafy  snperrision, 
femov^ed  them  almost  entirely  &Qm  the  temptations  of  Tiee.  Certain  it  is 
that  be  bad  the  tjuenhj^  in  a  wooderM  degree^  of  developing  tke  natire 
ftfWiia  of  the  yontbfol  miniL  It  is  resackabie  that  ke  rarely,  if  ever, 
aariBetftd  a  atadeat  far  defieieney  in  recitation.  Wbde  I  was  witJi  kim, — 
aad  I  was  with  kim  longer  than  Biost  of  kcs  pnpil^^ — I  do  not  remeBiber  a 
SBgie  instance  in  wbIck  be  did  so«  To  be  ^^  tamed  oH,**  as  it  was  called, — 
tkat  is,  to  be  reqtdred  to  recommit  a  lesson^  was  considered  snek  a  disgrace 
hj  all  tke  atndenta,  that  be  ncTer  foond  it  nee^sary  to  apply  any  oiker 
corrective  to  tbb  delinquency. 

He  was  binL^lf  a  Tery  aerere  student,  and  a  rery  industrious  man.  He 
roae  with  the  dawn  in  summer^  and  before  it  in  the  winter. 

As  a  Chris tlan,  I>r.  Waddcrs  ckaraoter  was  nnexceptioaable.  He  was 
not  without  the  tlmstiaa's  trials ;  and  these,  for  some  years  after  ke 
embraced  the  cross,  were  uncommonly  severe  ;  bat,  as  the  surges  that  break 
•ver  the  coral  reef,  only  add  brilliancy  to  its  natire  beanty,  so  these  triab 
b«t  addeii  lustre  to  the  **'  beanty  of  bis  holiness.*^  His  piety  bnrtted  witk  a 
steady  flaooe.  It  was  subject  to  bo  nolent  IraBsttioBS,  but  it  brtgktened  by 
a  Steady  process,  as  is  aianifest  firoai  a  brief  record  wbick  ke  made  in  kis 
latter  years  of  his  daily  transactions.  It  was  obTiovsly  kept  as  a  mere 
private  remembrancer  c^  kis  secnlar  Blatters^  and  yet  its  BKMatkly  cBtries 
often  dose  witk  earnest  aspiratioas  lor  a  deeper  work  of  grace  npon  kis 
keart.  He  was  active  and  coostaBt  in  tke  disckarge  of  kis  Biinistertal 
datiea,  and  ke  shrank  firom  bo  labo«r  wkick  kb  eeckstastic^  rdatioDs 
imposed  upon  kim.  His  feconises  were  always  graxe,  solemn,  and  practi* 
eal,  possessing  few  of  tke  ornaments  of  style,  bml  occasiooally  enlireiied 
witk  flashes  of  true  eloquence.  He  was  generons,  kospitable  and  kind,  and 
wkile  ke  dL«tpensed  many  cbarities  wkick  tke  world  mnst  needs  know,  I 
doakt  not  but  that  ke  dispensed  many  wkick  will  sot  be  known  till  die 
fevclatioBs  of  tke  final  day. 

Ai  a  citiieB,  ke  was  erer  bkssiBg  and  ever  blessed.  He  kept  aloof  from 
tha  paKticml  storms  wkiek  so  oftem  raged  aiwud  kim.    I  bdmre  tkey  gaTe 
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liim  Ac  greatest  anxieties  of  his  life ;  for  he  generally  recognised  in  the 
spirits  of  the  storm,  the  lineaments  of  his  pupils,  and  howerer  he  may  have 
regarded  the  blasts,  be  regarded  them  with  a  father's  love.  And  he  did 
them  but  justice;  for  in  their  bitterest  strifes,  they  always  guided  the 
tempest  above  his  lowly  dwelling,  or  hushed  it  into  a  fitful  silence  until  it 
passed. 

Very  respectfully, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  LONGSTREET. 

FROM  THE  HON.  JOHN  C*  CALHOUN,  LL.  D. 
vicK  TMMSUtmmr  or  thb  ujotbo  statss,  sioaiTAaT  or  staib,  Sco. 

FoBT  Hnx,  May  10, 18^. 

Dear  Sir:  I  comply  with  pleasure  with  your  request  to  give  you  a  brief  state- 
ment containing  a  summary  of  the  character  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Waddel. 
I  knew  him  well.     Under  his  tuition  I  prepared  myself  for  College. 

His  character  as  a  man  was  good.  He  discharged  punctually  and  fiiithfnlly 
the  various  duties  attached  to  all  his  private  relations.  He  was  sociable  and 
amiable;  but  not  without  a  due  mixture  of  sternness  and  firmness.  As  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  he  was  pious,  zealous,  and  well  versed  in  Theology  generally. 
His  style  of  preaching  was  plain,  simple  and  earnest.  He  addressed  himself 
much  more  to-  the  understanding  than  to  the  imagination  or  passions. 

It  was  as  a  teacher  that  he  was  the  most  distinguished.  In  that  character,  he 
stands  almost  unrivalled.  Indeed,  he  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  father 
of  classical  education,  in  the  upper  country  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  His 
excellence  in  that  character  depended  not  so  much  on  extensive  or  profound 
learning,  as  a  felicitous  combination  of  qualities  for  the  government  of  boys,  and 
communicating  to  them  what  he  knew.  He  was  particularly  successful  in  excit- 
ing emulation  among  them,  and  in  obtaining  the  good  will  of  all  but  the 
worthless.  The  best  evidence  of  his  high  qualities  as  a  teacher  is  his  success. 
Among  his  pupils  are  to  be  found  a  large  portion  of  the  eminent  men  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  In  this  State  it  is  sufiicient  to  name  McDuffie,  Legare, 
Pettigru,  and  my  colleague  in  the  Senate,  Butler.  To  these  many  others  of  dis- 
tinction might  be  added.  His  pupils  in  Georgia  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves are  numerous.  In  the  list  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  W.  H.  Crawford, 
Longstreet,  &c.  It  is  in  the  character  of  a  teacher  especially  that  he  will  long 
be  remembered  as  a  benefactor  of  the  country. 
With  great  respect, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ALONZO  CHURCH,  D.  D., 

PRKSmEKT  OP  nUKKLIH  OOIXKOa. 

Athkvs,  Ga.,  April  16, 1860. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  engaged  in  writing 
biographical  notices  of  distinguished  deceased  clergymen  of  our  country.  I  am 
more  than  pleased  to  hear  that  among  these  will  be  found  the  name  of  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Waddel, — a  man,  who,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
acquired  a  reputation  in  the  Southern  States,  which  few  teachers  or  ministers 
have  acquired  in  our  country  The  friends  of  Dr.  Waddel  do  not  claim  for 
him  talents  the  most  brilliant,  or  acquirements  the  most  varied  and  profound. 
The  sphere  of  action  to  which  he  was,  in  the  providence  of  God,  called,  required 


UAe^tB  ^  *  pecalkr  kind.  It  was  a  spli^re  Where  prndenoe,  and  patiaope,  aHA 
perseverance,  and  aelf-denial,  were  far  more  important  than  the  utmost  refine 
inent  of  taste,  or  the  profoundest  researches  in  science,  or  eyen  the  most  power- 
ful and  commanding  eloquence.  His  friends,  however,  do  claim  for  him, — and 
this  part  of  our  country  almost  unanimously  accords  to  him, — an  energy  of 
character,  and  an  honesty  of  purpose,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  the  advancement 
of  religions  education  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  which  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  far  more  for  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  men,  than  many  who  pos- 
sessed talents  of  a  more  striking  character. 

My  first  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Waddel  was  in  September,  1819, — 
a  few  months  after  he  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  as  President  of 
the  University  of  Georgia.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  I  became  associated 
with  him  as  a  Professor  in  the  institution;  and  we  continued  thus  associated  for 
ten  years,  when  he  retired  fh>m  the  University,  in  consequence  of  advancing  age 
and  declining  health.  The  circumstances  of  the  University  were,  when  Dr. 
Waddel  was  called  to  preside  over  it,  peculiarly  embarrassing.  They  were  snch 
as  no  one  can  fully  comprehend,  who  was  not  connected  with  it.  They  were 
such,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  as  few  men  would  have  been  able  to  meet,  without 
ultimately  abandoning  the  object  in  despair.  And  to  the  wisdom,  and  prudence, 
^nd  reputation,  of  that  good  man,  is  Georgia  very  largely  indebted  for  the  respect* 
ability  and  usefulness  of  her  State  College.  The  success  which  attended  his 
efforts  in  raising  the  institution  so  rapidly  as  he  did  to  respectability,  has  been 
to  many  inexplicable.  But  to  those  who  well  understood  his  character,  that 
success  is  by  no  means  surprising.  He  accepted  the  office  after  repeated  solicita- 
tions, and  only  upon  the  fullest  conviction  that  God  had  called  him  to  this  field 
■of  labour.  Perhaps  few  men,  in  all  the  business  of  life,  more  prayerfully 
inquired  as  to  the  path  of  duty,  than  Dr.  Waddel.  And  by  the  path  of  duty,  I 
mean,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom.  Though 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  occupation  of  a  teacher 
of  youth.  This  he  did,  not  because  he  found  it  more  to  his  pecuniary  interest, 
but  because,  from  a  careful  survey  of  the  condition  of  this  part  of  our  country, 
he  believed  he  could  in  this  way  more  effectually  promote  the  cause  of  evangdi- 
cal  religion,  than  by  deyotiug  his  whole  time  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
And  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  this  his  judgment  was  in  accordance  with  the  intima- 
tions of  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose  enlightening  influences,  I  believe,  he  ever  sought 
to  indicate  to  him  the  path  of  duty.  The  grand  object  which  he  had  in  view, 
while  engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction,  was  the  inculcation  of  truth,  which 
directly  or  indirectly  would  have  an  influence  upon  the  great  cause  of  the  Gospel. 
The  country  was  new,  the  population  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  few  schools 
which  existed  were  almost  universally  under  the  control  of  men  who  were  igno- 
rant and  vicious,  and  often  infidel.  Dr.  Waddel  saw  the  necessity  for  different 
schoolsj  and  resolved  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  labours,  he  would 
endeavour  to  show  the  practical  benefits  resulting  from  those  conducted  by  well- 
educated  and  pious  men.  To  accomplish  this  reformation,  he  saw  the  necessity 
for  teachers  educated  at  home,^^ucated  in  the  fear  of  God, — ^teachers  who 
would  carry  into  the  school-room  something  of  the  Bible.  And  he  accordingly 
encouraged  those  who  were  under  his  instruction,  and  especially  those  who  were 
pious,  to  prepare  themselves  for  teachers.  To  those  who  were  unable  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  their  education  he  opened  the  doors  of  his  school,  and  often  his  house, 
leaving  them,  in  after  life,  to  make  such  return  as  they  might  be  able  and  might 
think  proper  to  make.  The  heart  of  this  good  man  also  yearned  over  the  multi- 
tudes through  this  part  of  the  country,  who  wiere  **a8  sheep  having  no  shep- 
herd.^' He  ardently  desired  to  see  intelligent  and  pious  young  men  consecrating 
their  talents  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  His  school 
"was,  thereibre,  always  a  School  of  the  Prophets — every  encouragement  was 


gMwiili^|ii»totibM»wliOBO  BUnAi  v^M  tttrnai  tso  On*  ii^^,  amI,  by  direeC^ 
i«g  hi»  papib  la  th»  gteat  want  of  ministers,  h%  was  iwtnitofiiitftl  m  divertinf: 
BABj  from  men  seeuUr  puramts  to  the  saered  office.  In  this  respect  few  mea, 
have,  I  apprehend^  been  more  useful  to  the  Cfaiirch-'like  his  Bivine  Master,  ka 
was  continual!/  saying  to  many,  and  apparently  with  eflEfect,— "  Go  preach  tli« 
Qospel."  Looking  at  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  tb« 
Ohorck,  ha  belieyed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  many  who  were  called  to  the  minis- 
try, to  engage  also  in  the  business  of  instruction;  and  he  accordingly  enoio* 
raged  many  of  the  young  m^n  who  studied  with  him,  to  pursue  a  course  similar 
to  that  whkh  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  pursue.  By  this  means,  in  a  short  time,, 
many  feeble  churches  were  partially  supplied  with  Christian  ministrations,  aad* 
a  striking  change  was  wrought  in  the  moral  aspect  of  society. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  Ih*.  Waddel  did  not  preadi,  and  preadi  eo»- 
8tantly«  Perhaps  few  ministers  ever  felt  more  intensely  ehe  obligation  resting, 
upon  them  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Few  Sabbaths  ever  found  him  out  of  the  pul- 
pit. The  great  destitution  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  had  more  infloenoe,  I 
doubt  not,  in  inducing  him  to  aooept  the  office  of  President  of  the  University  of ' 
Georgia,  tiian  any  other  cause.  The  urgency  of  the  friends  of  the  institution, 
and  especially  of  its  Trustees,  whose  grand  object  was  to  raise  it  to  literary  em»«' 
nance,  led  him  to  inquire  most  prayerfully  what  were  the  designs  of  Providence;^ 
and,  upon  a  careful  survey  of  the  whole  case,  he  came  deliberately  to  the  concU* 
sion  that  a  new  field  was  opening,  in  which  he  might  probably  labour  successfully^ 
fer  the  cause  which  was  nearest  his  heart.  The  result  wa6  as  he  anticipated. 
The  GoUege  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  community.  Young  men  flocked  t^ 
its  kails — ^poor  and  pious  young  men  were  invited  by  him  to  partake  of  its  advav** 
tagea.  The  Trustees  made  provision  for  the  free  education  of  a  number  wh^ 
were  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Br.  Waddel  induced  several  femilies  in  the 
town  and  adjoining  country,  each  to  board  one  poor  young  man  who  was  prepar* 
ing  for  the  ministry.  God  poured  out  his  Spirit  upon  the  institution,  and  many,' 
in  a  few  years,  were  hopefully  converted,  and  went  forth  aa  teachers  of  Acade- 
mies and  preachers  of  the  GospeL  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  good  man  waa-^ 
permitted  to  see  a  change  in  the  institution, — a  change  in  the  moral  and  religioua 
aspect  of  the  State, — a  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  Church,  and  especially  the 
feeble  branch  of  it,  to  which  he  belonged,  which  more  than  realized  his  most  san-' 
gnine  expectations.  I  mention  these  things  concerning  the  College  and  his 
labours  aa  a  teacher,  to  show  that  he  did  not  err  in  his  interpretation  of  the  indi-' 
cations  of  Providence  in  respect  to  his  duty. 

Br.  Waddel  was  scrupulously  conscientious  in  the  fulfilment  of  every  known  - 
obligation.    He  never  allowed  himself  to  excite  expectations  wHich  he  did  not 
intend,  and  which  he  did  not  make  every  possible  exertion,  to  fulfil.     Punctu-* 
ality  in  meeting  his  appointments  was  with  him  a  cardinal  virtue.     He  often, 
while  President  of  the  University,  preached  in  the  country  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  distant  from  this  place.    I  never  knew  him  deterre^l  from  going  to  hia 
place  of  preaching,  in  consequence  of  unpleasant  weather,  or  business  relating  to 
his  private  interests,  or  even  to  the  institution,  unless  of  a  most  important  nature.  • 
I  have  often  seen  him  start  fVom  his  house  to  meet  his  clerical  engagements 
when  few  men  would  have  left  home  for  any  important  business  of  life.    If 
reatinded  that  be  could  expect  few,  if  any,  to  hear  him,  his  reply  was,  that  tw<^ 
or  three  with  the  Master's  presence  would  be  a  profitable  meeting;  and  that  it 
was  alHmpOrtant  to  a  cburoh  to  know  that  their  minister  would  not  disappoint 
Ins  people.    The  same  punctuality  was  observed  as  to  all  the  duties  of  life;  and 
such  ware  his  feelings  upon  this  subject,  that  men  associated  with  him  soon^ 
fomd  it  necessary  to  practise  most  carefully  this  virtue,  so  far  as  business  witk* 
him  was  concerned.    The  members  of  the  Faculty  were  soon  punctiliously' 
observant  of  their  meetings  for  buaineBS, — ^were  scrupulously  carefbl  to  be  at" 
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their  posts,  m  reqmrsd  hj  the  laws  of  theiostitation.  Stn^nts  ibmid  it  impor* 
tsnt  to  be  ready,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  bell,  to  retire  to  their  stodies,  w  repair 
to  their  recitations;  and  even  serrants  seldom  fiiiled  in  the  discharge  of  thehr 
duties.  And  what  to  many  appeared  unnecessarily  and  rexatiously  exacting, 
was  soon  discorered  to  produce  that  order  and  regularity  so  useful  in  their 
results. 

Dr.  Waddel  was,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  a  stem  disciplinarian;  and  yet  no 
man  was  more  mild  or  conciliating  towards  those  who  were  disposed  to  do 
their  duty;  and  no  one  was  ever  more  ready  to  aid  his  pupfls  in  their  efforts  to 
acquire  knowledge.  His  study  was  open  at  all  times  to  those  seeking  assistanee, 
and  he  would  lay  aside  the  most  interesting  or  important  business  to  answer  the 
inquiries  of  a  student.  He  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  timid  man,  when 
ooUed  to  meet  difficulties  and  dangers — ^perhaps  he  had  not  what  the  world  calk 
the  strongest  nerves;  but  he  had  that  which  was  &r  more  important, — an  hum- 
ble but  firm  reliance  upon  the  direction  and  the  protection  of  his  Master.  Of 
this  I  saw  a  remarkable  illustration  in  one  of  those  emergencies  which  sometimes 
occur  in  the  government  of  a  College.  It  became  necessary,  as  the  Faculty 
believed,  to  pursue  a  course  which  a  large  portion  of  the  students  considered  an 
unjustifiable  interference  with  a  Society.  A  Committee  of  the  Society  notified 
the  Faculty  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  resolution. 
This  was  considered  a  threat,  and  at  once  the  Faculty  determined  to  act  with 
energy.  The  action  was  to  be  that  evening  immediately  after  prayers  in  the 
chapel.  Dr.  Waddel  was  as  decided  in  his  opinion  as  any  membcur  of  the  Body. 
But,  as  he  entered  the  chapel,  a  doubt  came  into  his  mind  as  to  the  prudence  of 
the  course  adopted.  He  prayed  most  earnestly  for  both  students  and  Faculty, 
and  especially  that  the  latter  might  be  endowed  with  wisdom,  and  prudence,  and 
grace.  I  felt  assured,  at  the  time,  that  peculiar  emotions  were  agitating  his 
bosom;  but  when  he  closed  the  exercises,  instead  of  leading  the  Faculty  to  carry 
out  their  resolution,  (as  he  had  expected  to  do,)  he  left  the  chapel,  and  retired 
without  an  intimation  to  any  one  concerning  the  reason  of  his  conduct.  Ho 
afterwards  informed  me  that  he  became  fully  convinced  that  the  course  which 
the  Faculty  bad  determined  to  pursue,  was  not  prudent,  and  he  had  not  a  doubt 
that  his  mind  had  undergone  this  change  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  fVom 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Subsequent  developments  clearly  proved  that,  had  he  persisted 
in  endeavouring  to  effect  the  object  of  the  Faculty,  most  serious  and  probably 
melancholy  consequences  would  have  ensued.  A  young  man  of  desperate  char- 
acter, excited  by  intoxication,  was  pledged  to  defeat,  at  any  expense,  the  attempts 
of  the  Faculty,  and  this  he  could  have  done,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
without  the  probability  of  detection.  The  course  of  Dr.  Waddel  on  this  occasion 
was  at  the  time  attributed  by  some  to  weakness;  but  it  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged afterwards  that,  whatever  influences  controlled  his  mind,  the  result  was 
most  propitious.  His  attachments  to  friends  were  strong  and  enduring,— espe- 
cially to  early  religious  friends.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  occurred  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  decease.  Under  the  influence  of  that  disease  which  termi- 
nated his  life,  he  seemed  to  lose  gradually  the  use  of  all  his  faculties,  till  he  was 
nO'  longer  conscious  of  any  thing.  I  visited  him  on  one  occasion,  and  found  him 
apparently  insensible  to  all  that  was  passing.  We  could  not  ascertain  that  he 
knew  any  one;  and  yet,  during  a  conversation  between  myself  and  others  in  his 
r^om, — the  name  of  an  early  clerical  friend  being  mentioned,  he  immediately 

exclaimed  in  broken  and  yet  perfectly  intelligible  accents,  **  I  knew  him  well, 

one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew;"  and  then  sank  immediately  into  his  uncon- 
scious state,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  arouse  him.  His  memory  was 
extraordinary,  especially  as  to  times  and  places.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
minuteness  in  keeping  a  diary,  in  which  he  preserved  notices  of  almost  every 
transaction  of  life;  and  he  was  able  to  reooUect  especially  whatever  reUted  to 
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Lis  clerical  duties  with  t  particularity  that  was  traly  astoiuBhing.  He  could 
recall  the  texts  from  which  he  had  preached,  aud  the  places  where  he  had 
preached  from  them,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  and  the  persons  present,  and 
the  effect  produced,  with  an  accuracy  that  seemed  almost  incredible.  He  was 
perhaps  more  opposed  to  reading  sermons  than  almost  any  minister  of  any 
denomination  during  the  period  of  his  ministry.  He  believed  the  subject  of 
erery  sermon  so  important,  that  the  man  who  feels  a  proper  interest  in  it,  and 
has  the  requisite  furniture  for  the  sacred  office,  wiU  make  such  preparation,  and 
will  go  into  the  desk  with  such  emotions,  as  will  enable  him  to  speak,  and  speak 
with  freedom  and  power,  extempore.  He  was  not  opposed  to  writing  sermons, 
but  utterly  opposed  to  their  being  read.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  distinguished 
Doctor  of  Divinity  was  preaching,  and  the  house  became  so  dark  that  he  could 
not  read  his  sermon  without  much  difficulty,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  cut  it 
short  and  show  an  abrupt  conclusion.  Dr.  Waddel,  who  was  sitting  by  uie  in  the 
church,  unconsciously  exclaimed  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  myself  and  others 
in  the  same  pew, — **  he  is  served  right."  He  believed  every  minister  was  under 
obligations  to  preach  where  ah  opportunity  was  offered; — that  he  should  not 
refuse  to  preach  because  he  might  not  have  expected  to  be  called  upon,  or  because 
others  were  present  who  ought  to  preach  and  would  not.  *'  If  no  one  else  will 
preach,  I  will  try  to,"  was  his  motto.  He  loved  his  duty  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel — he  was  ready,  at  all  times,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  to  discharge  that 
duty.  He  rejoiced  to  see  the  work  of  the  Lord  prosper, — no  matter  by  whose 
instrumentality  it  might  be  carried  forward.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the 
common  people  of  the  country,  who  visited  him  with  freedom,  and  were  ever 
received  with  the  welcome  which  so  much  endears  a  minister  to  his  flock.  In 
the  Southern  States,  he  needs  no  monument  but  the  recollection  of  those  who 
knew  him;  aud  so  long  as  they  shall  survive,  his  praise  will  be  in  all  the  Churches 
where  they  survive. 

Very  truly,  I  am  yours  in  the  Gospel, 

A.  CHURCH. 


GEORGE  BUIST,  D.  D  * 

1793—1808. 

Geobge  Buist,  a  son  of  Arthur  and  Catharine  Buist,  was  bom  io 
Fifeshire,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1770.  His  father  was  a  respectable  far- 
mer. Having  gone  through  bis  preparatory  course,  he  entered  the  College 
of  Edinburgh  in  1787,  where  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  age,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  both  as  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  original  genius.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  proficiency  in 
classical  learning,  and  especially  for  his  minute  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  language ;  and  Professor  Dalzell  is  said  to  have  shown  his 
high  estimate  of  his  attainments  in  this  department,  by  cmploybg  him  aa 
his  assistant  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  part  of  hb  Collectanea,  He  was 
thoroughly  Tersed  also  in  the  Hebrew,  French,  and  lUlian  language*. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  branch  of  knowledge  included  in  a  thorough  Sooteh 
education  in  which  he  was  not  a  proficient. 

•  Memoir  prefixed  to  hi«  Sermoof.— MS.  from- Hon.  Mitchell  King. 
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In  the  year  1792,  he  was  admitted  an  honorary  member  of  the  Edin* 
burgh  Philological  Society,  and. about  the  0ame  time  published  an  Abridg- 
ment of  Hume's  Hiittory  of  England,  which  was  fiivourably  received,  as  was 
indicated  by  its  pacsiog  to  a  second  edition.  He  contributed  also  some 
important  articles  to  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica. 

The  Presbyterian  Churdi  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  being  Taoant,  and  wish- 
ing to  obtain  a  pastor,  addressed  a  letter  to  Principal  Robertson,  Dr. 
Blair,  and  the  Rer.  Alexander  Hewat,  their  former  Pastor,  who  had 
returned  to  Scotland,  requesting  that  they  would  **send"  them  a  "gentle- 
man bred  in  the  communion  and  principles  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  to  be"  their  ••minister."  They  add — ''We  hope  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  without  the  imputation  of  vanity,  that  he  will  preach  to  a 
polite,  well  informed  congregation,  and  that  he  will  appear  at  the  head  of 
the  Presbyterian  interest  in  this  State."  Mr.  Hewat  being  absent.  Doctors 
Uobertson  and  Blair  complied  with  the  request  of  the  Church,  and  offered 
the  vacant  place  to  Mr.  Buist.  He  consented  to  their  proposal;  and  the 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Doctors  Robertson  and  Blair, 
by  which  he  was  introduoed  to  the  Church: — ••After  much  inquiry  and  sev- 
eral consultations,  we  have  pitched  upon  Mr.  George  Buist,  preacher  of  the 
Qospel.  We  are  both  acquainted  with  him,  and  know  him  to  be  a  good 
scholar,  an  instructive  preacher,  well  bred,  and  of  a  good  natural  temper. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  prove  an  acceptable  minbter  to  the  Congre- 
gation, a.s  well  as  an  agreeable  member  of  society." 

Mr.  Buist  arrived  in  Charleston  in  June,  1793,  having  received  ordina- 
tion previous  to  his  leaving  Scotland.  He  was  received  with  great  cor- 
diality by  the  Church  which  had  called  him,  and  was  regarded,  from  the 
first,  both  as  a  minister  and  a  man,  with  very  general  favour. 

In  March,  1794,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh, — he  being  at  that  time  less  than 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  It  was  procured  at  the  suggestion  of  some  pro- 
minent individuals  in  his  Congregation,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Doctor  Blair. 

In  the  year  1805,  Dr.  Buist  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Charleston 
College.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  as 
long  as  he  lived,  though  he  still  retained  his  pastoral  charge.  His  liberal 
aequirements,  as  well  as  his  sound  and  well  matured  views  of  college  disci- 
pline, eminently  qualified  him  to  be  the  head  of  a  literary  institution. 

Dr.  Buist  was  cut  off  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  Slst  of  August,  1808,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  three  or  four  days,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral 
was  attended  by  an  immense  throng, — the  service  on  the  occasion  being  per- 
formed by  his  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Furman,  of  the  Baptist 
Church. 

Dr.  Buist  was  married  in  1797  to  Mary,  daughter  ai  Capt.  John  Som- 
ners.  She  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  though  her  father  was  from 
Devonshire,  England.  Mrs.  Buist  died  in  1845.  They  had  six  children, — 
four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of  the  sons,  two  became  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  one  a  lawyer,  and  one  a  physician. 

In  1809,  a  selection  from  Dr.  Buist's  Sermons  was  published  in  two  vol* 
omes,  together  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life. 
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FROM  THE  HON.  MITCHELL  KING. 

OHAKLKnoH,  S.  0.|  17th  Jnlj,  1852. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  decline  a  compliance  with  your 
request  that  I  would  furnish  you  with  my  recollections  of  the  late  Dr.  Buist; 
for  there  is  probably  not  now  alive  in  South  Carolina  another  individual  whose 
relations  with  him  were  so  intimate  as  mine,  especially  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life.  Before  he  was  called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  very  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  then  forming  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton, to  take  charge  of  that  institution,  I,  then  a  very  young  man,  had  made  his 
acquaintance,  and  sat  under  his  ministry.  I  was  then  keeping  a  school  on  my 
own  account.  He  soon  invited  me  to  accept  a  situation  in  the  College.  That 
invitatioo  I  accepted,  and  remained  in  the  institution  for  a  considerable  time 
after  bis  death.  Indeed  I  did  not  finally  leave  it  until  I  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  and  was  about  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  my  profession.  Our  inter- 
course was  intimate  and  confidential.  In  his  very  short  absences  from  the  Col- 
lege, his  communications  in  respect  to  its  government  were  generally  made  to 
me.  He  owned  a  farm  about  four  or  five  miles  from  town,  at  which  he  fre- 
quently spent  his  Saturday  holiday.  Thither  I  sometimes  accompanied  him  as 
his  sole  companion,  and  almost  every  Sunday  I  dined  with  him.  No  one  could 
have  fuller  or  better  opportunities  of  knowing  his  opinions,  his  character,  his 
love  of  letters,  his  intense  desire  of  improvement,  his  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  the  Church  to  which  he  had  dedicated  himself— no  one,  out  of  his  own  family, 
I  believe,  more  sincerely  lamented  his  loss. 

Dr.  Buist  was  a  large  man,  about  six  feet  high,  with  strongly  marked  features, 
expressive  of  what  he  actually  possessed, — much  determination  and  strength 
of  character.  His  shoulders  were  very  broad,  and  his  whole  frame  muscular 
and  active.  His  appearance  was  well  calculated  to  command  respect.  His  man- 
ners were  kind  and  conciliating,  and,  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  obtru- 
sive or  dogmatical,  he  had  none  of  the  bashfulness  or  awkwardness  of  the  mere 
scholar.  Indeed,  he  was  eminently  a  man  for  society, — fond  of  conversation, 
and  able  and  willing  to  take  his  full  share  in  it  without  engrossing  it. 

His  style  of  preaching  was  very  impressive.  By  great  diligence  and  atten- 
tion he  had  almost  wholly  overcome  the  Scottish  peculiarities  of  pronunciation, 
and  only  a  practised  and  acute  ear  could  have  discovered  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Scotfaind.  He  read  admirably.  He  very  rarely  ventured  on  an  extempo- 
raneous discourse;  and  the  graces  of  his  delivery  won  the  attention  and  con- 
ciliated the  favour  of  his  hearers.  He  was  much  respected  and  beloved  by  his 
Congregation,  and  had  great  influence  with  them.  His  church  was  well  filled, — 
generally  crowded;  and  for  a  number  of  years  before  his  death,  there  were 
always  many  more  applicants  for  pews  in  it  than  could  be  accommodated.  In 
his  sermons,  he  belonged  more  to  the  school  of  Blair  than  to  that  of  Wither- 
spoon  or  Chalmers;  more  to  what,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  appellation, 
has  been  called  the  "  Moderate,"  than  to  the  "  Evangelical "  portion  of  the 
Church.  He  loved  to  explain  and  enforce  the  morality,  and  to  strengthen,  and 
animate,  and  extend  the  charity  and  love,  of  the  Gospel,  more  than  to  preach 
its  profbuiid  and  sublime  mysteries,  or  to  awaken  and  awe  by  the  terrors  of  the 

From  early  life  he  was  a  great  student;  and  his  love  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge seemed  to  increase  with  his  increasing  years.  When  he  was  first  called  to 
the  ministry,  he  composed  a  great  number  of  sermons,  which,  after  his  mar- 
riage, and  with  the  cares  of  an  increasing  family,  and  the  labour  of  conducting 
an  important  literary  institution,  he  was  in  a  great  measure  obliged  to  continue 
to  use.    His  excellent  delivery  still  recommended  them  to  his  hearers.    Had  he 
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been  spared,  and  enabled  to  give  himself  to  the  composition  of  new  sennons,  it 
is  confidently  believed  that,  with  his  increased  learning,  and  experience,  and 
knowledge,  he  would  have  left  works  behind  him,  which  the  world  would  not 
willingly  let  die.  The  sermons  which  were  published  after  his  death,  were 
among  his  early  productions,  and  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  adequate 
specimens  of  his  attainments  and  abilities  in  the  later  periods  of  his  life. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Dr.  Buist,  with  his  very  decided  literary 
tastes  and  great  diligence  in  study,  was  a  proficient  in  various  departments  of 
learning.  While  he  was  a  student  at  the  University,  as  well  as  afterwards,  he 
was  passionately  fond  of  the  study  of  Qreek.  I  have  heard  him  say  that,  dur- 
ing his  college  course,  he  was  accustomed  frequently  to  start  from  his  sleep,  and 
find  himself  repeating  some  favourite  Greek  author.  He  was  also  a  thorough 
Hebrew  scholar,  insomuch  that  when  he  was  examined  by  the  Presbytery  for 
licensure,  the  fluency  with  which  he  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  a  subject  of 
remark  with  the  venerable  clergymen  who  heard  his  examination.  With  the 
French  and  Italian  languages  he  was  also  at  that  time  critically  acquainted. 
Indeed  there  was  no  language  or  science  which  he  did  not  seem  ambitious  to 
master.  With  such  extensive  acquirements,  in  connection  with  high  natural 
qualifications,  he  was,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  an  eminently  successful 
mstructer.  Many  have  passed  away,  and  some  still  survive,  who  were  much 
indebted  for  their  early  intellectual  discipline  to  his  fitithM  and  well  directed 
efforts. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

M.  KING. 


SAMUEL  BROWN* 

1793—1818. 

Samuel  Brown  was,  on  the  father^s  side,  of  English  extraction ;  on  the 
mother's  side,  of  Scotch.  His  paternal  grandfather  migrated  to  this  coun- 
try before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  settled  first  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  remained  for  a  few  years,  and  then  removed  to  Virginia, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Big  Lick,  in  what  is  now  Koanoke  County.  His 
father,  Henry  Brown,  settled  on  a  stream  called  Otter,  at  a  place  about 
seven  miles  from  New  London,  in  Bedford  County,  where  this  son  was  bom, 
November  18,  1766.  His  mother's  name  was  Alcy  Beard— she  was  bom 
in  Scotland,  and  her  relatives  in  this  country  are  understood  to  have  resided 
in  Delaware.  His  father  was,  for  many  years,  a  member  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  ;  but  a  few  years  before  his  death,  joined  the  Baptists,  while 
his  mother  still  continued  a  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  at  a  very  early  period,  discovered  a  decidedly 
intellectual  taste,  and  easily  mastered,  in  the  way  of  study,  whatever  he 
undertook.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  the  mathematics,  and  indeed  of 
every  branch  of  learning  that  kept  his  mind  in  the  attitude  of  close  and 
vigorous  investigation.     But  so  straitened  were  his  father's  circumstances, 

•MSS.  from  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  and  fVom  Mr.  Rrown'i  family.  Foote'i  Sketches 
of  Ta.,  2d  Seriei. 
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tkftt  when  the  son  expressed  to  htm  his  desire  for  a  liberal  edueaiion,  he 
felt  constrained  to  disooorage  him  from  making  the  attempt.  He,  however, 
bj  some  means  or  other,  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
the  English  branches,  insomuch  that  he  was  competent  to  teach  a  common 
English  school ;  and  he  was  actually  employed  in  this  way  in  Kentucky,*  for 
one  year.  This  was  about  the  year  1786,  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age. 
On  leaTing  his  school,  he  returned  to  his  father's  in  Virginia,  where  be 
remained  for  some  time.  At  this  period,  he  obtained  a  magnetic  needle,  which 
he  fitted  to  a  wooden  compass  of  his  own  construction,  and  by  this  means 
practised  surreying,  with  a  view  to  both  his  amusement  and  improvement. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Kentucky  in  1788,  he  put  himself  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Rev.  James  Mitchel,  an  excellent  Presbyterian  minister 
of  Bedford  County,  who  had  a  small  grammar  school  in  hb  own  house ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  became  a  member  of  Mr.  MitchePs  family.  Here  a 
great  change  occurred  in  hb  feelings  on  the  subject  of  religion,  which 
extended  to  all  the  purposes,  and  ultimately  to  the  whole  conduct,  of  hb 
life.  An  unusual  seriousness  at  that  time  pervaded  the  surrounding  coih- 
munity ;  and  young  Brown,  who,  though  somewhat  inclined  to  gaiety,  had 
always  sustained  a  fair  moral  character,  was  early  brought  under  its  influ- 
ence. When  hb  excellent  instructor  first  ventured  to  address  him  in  respect 
to  hb  inunortal  well-being,  not  knowing  whether  hb  mind  was  at  all  directed 
to  it,  he  was  equally  surprised  and  gratified  to  find  that  this  had  become 
the  all-engrossing  object  of  hb  thoughts.  He  ascertained,  by  conversing 
with  him,  that  he  had  previously  been  the  subject  of  strong  religious  impres- 
sions, but  that  they  had  passed  away  as  the  morning  dew ;  and  now,  such 
were  his  views  of  the  sinfulness  of  hb  own  heart,  that  he  was  inclined  to 
regard  his  case  as  well  nigh  hopeless.  After  striving  for  some  time  in  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  he  commenced  striving  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
then  the  way  of  life  seemed  clear  to  him,  and  he  found  the  peace  which  he 
had  so  much  desired.  When  he  began  to  think  of  making  a  profession  of 
religion,  he  was  for  a  time  somewhat  perplexed  by  the  Calvinbtic  and 
Arminian  controversy ;  but,  after  considerable  examination,  hb  views  became 
fixed  in  favour  of  Calvinbm,  and  they  never  materially  changed  during  the 
rest  of  hb  life. 

In  1790,  he  resided  at  Liberty,  the  seat  of  justice  in  Bedford  County, 
with  his  brother-in-law,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies,  more  or  less,  for 
two  years.  After  this,  he  was  a  pupil  at  the  New  London  Academy,  and 
finally  completed  his  studies  at  Washington  College,  Lexington,  known  at 
that  time  by  the  name  of  Liberty  Hall. 

*  His  expedition  to  Eentnokj  is  thns  described,  u  illnstratire  of  his  great  energj*  of  pnr- 
pose,  in  a  letter  from  bis  son-in-law,  the  Rer.  James  Morrison : — 

**  When  be  was  a  yoatb,  only  about  nineteen  or  twenty,  be,  in  company  with  two  or  three 
others,  took  their  axes,  knapsacks,  and  rifles,  and  went  through  the  Western  part  of  this  State 
(Virginia,)  then  almost  entirely  a  wilderness,  until  they  reached  the  Great  Kanawha,  where 
they  encamped  until  they  had  formed  a  canoe  out  of  a  large  poplar  tree.  They  then  launched 
their  canoe,  and  sailed  down  the  Kanawha  to  its  mouth,  and  then  down  the  Ohio,  until  they 
reached  Limestone,  now  Maysville,  in  Kentucky.  There  they  landed,  spent  a  year,  and  then 
returned  to  Virginia  by  the  Southwestern  route,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  then  a  wilderness, 
,  and  greatly  infested  by  the  robberies  and  murders  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  They  made  this 
whole  Joomey  on  foot,  with  the  exception  of  the  distance  that  they  travelled  in  their  canoe, 
and  were  exposed,  through  much  the  larger  part  of  their  way,  to  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  sar- 
agea.  A  gentleman  now  living  told  me  that  in  the  year  1817,  as  he  was  going  down  the  Kan- 
awha River  in  company  with  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  B.  showed  him  the  stump  of  the  tree  which  ho 
and  his  eonpnnions  had  out  down  to  make  their  eaaoe.  They  kept  a  guard  against  tbo 
Indians,  dnnng  the  whole  ttme  they  were  making  it,  and,  in  sailing  down  the  river,  would 
often  go  on  one  side,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  Indians,  on  the  other.'* 
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He  was  Koenmd  io  pveaek  bj  die  West  Ho&oTer  Pi>esbjierj^  om  Ike  Mt' 
of  April,  1798;  and,  after  being  enployed  nnder  tbe  direction  of  a  Oom- 
mission  of  Synod  as  a  misBionary  in  Eastern  Virginia,  unUl  April,  1796,  ho 
reeeived  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  New  Providence  to 
become  their  Pastor.  This  call  was  p«it  into  his  hands  on  the  5th  of  June, 
shortly  after  which  his  instillation  took  place.  Here  he  remuned  a  £uthfiil 
and  zealous  minister  during  the  residue  of  bis  life. 

When  that  strange  phenomenon,  the  jerks,  as  it  was  commonly  ealled, 
appeared  in  connection  with  the  great  revival  at  the  South  and  Southwest, 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  tbe  present  century,  Mr.  Brown  immediately 
oommenoed  an  investigation  in  regard  to  it ;  and  the  result  was  that  he 
became  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  in  no  sense  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  but  was  at  best  nothing  more  than  a  spurious  admixture  with  a  real 
Divine  operation.  Under  this  conviction  he  opposed  it  vigorously,  and  suc- 
oeeded  in  keeping  it  out  of  his  own  congregation  almost  entirely,  while  it 
was  prevailing  in  most  or  all  of  the  congregations  around.  Many  persons 
prayed  very  earnestly  that  his  wife  might  be  a  subject,  thinking  that  that 
would  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  overcoming  bis  opposition.  Amongst 
those  who  were  most  deeply  grieved  at  his  course,  was  a  venerable  elder  in 
a  neighbouring  congregation, — a  man  of  eminent  piety,  and  withal  one  of 
Mr.  Brown's  most  attached  friends.  The  elder  made  him  a  visit,  with  a  view 
to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  convince  him  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
mistake.  After  not  a  long  discussion,  he  found  his  arguments  all  dbposed 
of,  and  went  away  silenced,  but  not  satisfied.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
he  repeated  his  visit,  confident  that  he  should  then  be  able  to  accomplish 
what  he  had  failed  to  do  before ;  but  he  met  now  with  a  discomfiture  more 
signal  than  the  first.  The  gray-headed  old  man,  as  he  rose  to  stai*t  for 
home,  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  grasped  Mr.  Brown's  hand,  and  said 
with  great  earnestness, — '*  Mr.  Brown,  I  cannot  reason  with  you  ;  but  I  am 
right  and  you  are  wrong ;  and  I  solemnly  warn  you  that,  if  you  do  not 
cease  your  opposition  to  this  work  of  God,  you  will  cease  to  be  useful,  will 
lose  your  Christian  comfort,  and  at  last  die  under  a  cloud.''  Mr.  Brown 
simply  replied — "I  am  willing  to  leave  it  all  in  God's  hands."  Many 
months  after,  the  good  old  man  came  back  to  visit  him,  and  acknowledge 
that  he  was  himself  in  the  mistake,  and  ask  forgiveness  for  what  then 
seemed  to  him  his  unreasonable  and  ungracious  remarks. 

The  11th  of  October,  1818,  was  a  Communion  Sabbath  in  the  Church  to 
which  Mr.  Brown  ministered.  On  Saturday  morning  preceding,  he  lectured 
on  the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revelation, — thus  closing  a  series  of 
lectures  which  had  commenced  with  Genesis.  The  discourse  was  delivered 
with  great  freedom  and  power.  He  spoke  with  deep  feeling  of  the  account 
he  must  finally  render  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  explained  and 
enforced  the  truths  of  the  Bible ;  and  most  solemnly  appealed  to  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of 
God.  In  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  the  next  day,  he  was  so  much 
carried  away  by  his  feelings  in  his  address  in  serving  the  last  table,  that  he 
forgot  to  distribute  the  cup,  and  was  on  the  point  of  closing  the  exercises,  t 
when  one  of  the  elders  reminded  him  of  the  omission.  On  Sabbath  after- 
noon, and  on  Monday,  he  delivered  two  sermons,  which  were  regarded  by 
his  congregation  as  among  the  most  powerful  they  had  ever  heard  from  him. 
For  two  or  three  months,  he  had  been  troubled  with  an  affection  of  the 


ke^t,  «nd^  4  Um  imjB  befoie  hifr  dettdir  h*d  ez|HPei0cd  dw  belief  thai  a 
kftrdening  and  contracting  of  the  large  artery  had  taken  place.  He  had  a 
painful  attack  on  Saturday  morning,  previous  to  hb  going  to  the  church. 
On  Tmeaday  he  appeared  as  well  as  usual,  and  after  dinner  went  to  a  new 
dwelling-house  that  he  was  building,  where  he  engaged  in  some  active 
eiiercise,  and  was  observed  to  stop  suddenly,  and  lay  himself  down  upon  a 
bench.  After  remaining  there  a  few  minutes,  he  walked  to  his  dwelling, 
told  Mrs.  Brown  that  he  had  another  attack  of  pain  in  his  heart,  and  called 
for  some  warm  water  to  bathe  his  feet.  While  hb  feet  were  in  the  water, 
bb  wife  saw  hb  head  fall  back,  and  without  a  gasp  or  a  struggle  he  ceased 
to  breathe,  sitting  in  his  chair.  It  was  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the 
time  that  he  lay  down  upon  the  bench  in  the  new  house  till  he  was  dead. 

The  following  graphic  account  of  hb  Funeral,  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Key.  Dr.  J.  H.  Rice,  and  originally  publbhed  in  the  Evangelical  and 
Literary  Magazine,  b  a  striking  testimony  to  the  marked  excellence  of  hb 
character : — 

"  The  record  of  the  incidents  of  the  day  (October  14, 1818)  presents  something  like 
a  map  of  human  life.  In  the  morning  we  were  gay  and  cheerful,  amusing  ourselves 
with  remarks  on  the  country;  on  the  comparative  genius  and  habits  of  our  country- 
men, and  a  thousand  things,  just  as  the  thoughts  of  them  occurred,  anticipating  a 
joyful  meeting  in  the  evening  with  some  well  tried,  beloved  and  faithful  friends;  when, 
suddenly  as  the  flash  of  lightning  breaks  fVom  the  cloud,  we  were  informed  of  the 
almost  instantaneous  death  of  one  of  the  choicest  of  these  friends,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  men — the  Rev.  Samuei.  Brown.  The  road  which  we  should  travel  led  by 
the  house  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  preach ;  and,  on  enquiring  for  it,  we  were 
asked  if  we  were  going  to  the  funeral !  Thus,  as  in  a  moment,  was  hope  turned  into 
deep  despondency,  and  gladness  of  heart  exchanged  for  the  bitterness  of  sorrow.  We 
journeyed  on  in  mournful  silence  interrupted  by  occasional  remarks,  which  showed 
our  unwillingness  to  believe  the  truth  of  what  had  been  announced,  and  how  reluc- 
tantly hope  takes  her  flight  from  the  human  bosom.  It  miglit  have  been  a  fainting 
iSt, — an  apoplectic  stroke,  mistaken  for  the  invasion  of  death;  and  still  he  might  be 
alive.  The  roads,  trampled  by  multitudes  of  horses,  all  directed  to  the  dwelling  of 
our  friend,  dissipated  these  illusions  of  the  deceiver,  and  convinced  us  of  the  sad 
reality.  Still,  however,  when  we  arrived  at  the  church,  aud  saw  the  people  assem- 
bling, and  the  pile  of  red  clay  (the  sure  indication  of  a  newly  opened  grave)  thrown 
up  in  the  church  yard,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  then,  for  the  first  time,  assured  that 
Samuel  Brown  was  dead.  Only  a  few  people  had  come  together  on  our  arrival. 
Some  in  small  groups  were  conversing  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  interrupted  by  frequent 
and  bitter  si^,  and  showing  in  strong  terms  how  deeply  they  felt  their  loss.  Others, 
whose  emotions  were  too  powerful  for  conversation,  stood  apart,  and  leaning  on  the 
tombstones,  looked  like  pictures  of  wo.  Presently,  the  sound  of  the  multitude  was 
heard — ^they  came  on  in  great  crowds.  The  elders  of  the  church  assisted  in  commit- 
ting the  body  to  the  grave.  After  which  a  solemn  silence,  interrupted  only  by 
smothered  sobs,  issued  for  several  minutes.  The  widow  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
graTe,  surrounded  by  her  children,  exhibiting  signs  of  unutterable  anguish.,  yet  seem- 
lag  to  say,  *  It  is  the  Lord,  let  Him  do  with  us  what  seemeth  Him  good.'  After  a  little 
time,  on  a  signal  being  given,  some  young  men  began  to  fill  the  grave.  The  flrst  clods 
that  fell  on  the  coffin,  gave  forth  the  most  mournful  sound  I  ever  heard.  At  that 
moment  of  agony,  the  chorister  of  the  congregation  was  asked  to  srag  a  specified 
hymn,  to  a  tune  known  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  deceased  minister.  The  voice  of  the 
cliorister  faltered,  so  that  it  required  several  efforts  to  raise  the  tune.  The  whole  con- 
gregation attempted  to  join  him ;  but  at  first  the  sound  was  rather  a  scream  of  anguish 
than  mnaic.  As  they  advanced,  however,  the  precious  tmths  expressed  in  the  hymn 
seemed  to  enter  into  their  souls.  Their  voices  became  more  firm,  and  while  their  eyes 
streamed  with  tears,  their  countenances  were  radiant  with  Christian  hope,  and  the 
singing  of  the  last  stanza  was  like  a  shout  of  triumph.  The  words  of  the  hymn  are 
ukU  known  to  many,  bat  we  think  it  not  amiss  to  record  them  here : 

*  When  I  can  read  my  title  dear,'  &c. 

"  By  the  time  that  these  words  were  finished,  the  grave  was  closed,  and  the  congre- 
gation, in  solemn  silence,  retired  to  thdr  homes. 

'*  We  lodged  that  night  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  church.  The  family  seemed 
bereaved,  as  though  the  head  of  the  household  had  just  been  buried     Every  allusion 
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to  the  eyent,  too,  brought  forth  a  flood  of  tears.  I  oonld  not  help  exdaimlnc 
*  Behold  bovr  they  loved  him  !'  And  I  thought  the  lamentations  of  fathers  and 
mothers,  of  young  men  and  maidens,  over  their  departed  pastor,  a  more  eloquent  and 
affecting  eulogium,  than  oratory  with  all  its  pomp  and  pretensions  could  pronounce. 
After  this,  I  shall  not  attempt  a  panegyric.  Let  those  who  wish  to  know  the  character 
of  Samuel  Brown,  go  and  see  the  sod  that  covers  his  body,  wet  with  the  tears  of  his 
congregation." 

The  only  acknowledged  publication  of  Mr.  Brown  is  a  Sermon  preacled 
in  Harrisonburg,  Ya.,  at  the  ordination  of  A.  6.  Davidson. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1798,  about  two  years  after  bis  settlement  in  tbc 
ministry,  Mr.  Brown  was  married  to  Mary  Moore,  who  was  distinguished 
not  only  for  her  intelligence,  energy,  and  general  excellence  of  character, 
but  for  having  spent  several  years  of  her  life  in  captivity,  and  for  belonging  to  a 
family,  most  of  whom,  shortly  after  the  Be  volution,  fell  victims  to  Indian 
barbarity.  The  sufferings  which  she  underwent,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
she  endured  them,  marked  her  as  a  heroine,  and  well  nigh  as  a  martyr ;  and 
the  history  of  that  part  of  her  life  is  invested  with  a  sort  of  tragical  romance, 
which  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  alternate  horror  and  admiration. 
She  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Butherford,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber from  Scotland  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  of  the 
scarcely  less  celebrated  Joseph  Alleine,  the  author  of  the  "  Alarm  to  the 
Unconverted."  Butherford *s  pocket  Bible  is  still  in  possession  of  one  of 
the  family  who  resides  in  Kentucky. 

The  following  account  of  the  captivity  of  Mary  Moore,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Brown,  has  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  one  of  her  sons,  the  Bev.  James 
M.  Brown,  D.  D.,  of  Kanawha  Court-House,  Va. 

**  James  Moore,  a  native  of  *  the  Valley'  in  Virginia,  was  an  adventu- 
rous pioneer.  He  removed  from  the  more  thickly  settled  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  Abb's  Valley,  in  what  is  now  Tazewell  County,  accompanied  by  the 
small  families  of  Bobert  Poage,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Absalom  Looney, 
who  was  the  first  white  man  that  visited  this  valley.  These,  after  living 
there  two  or  three  years,  left  on  account  of  the  frequent  incursions  of  the 
Indians.  Mr.  Moore,  more  adventurous,  remained,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  raising  horses  and  cattle,  and  gathering  ginseng,  which  was  very 
abundant  on  the  rich  mountain  sides.  Scarce  a  summer  passed  without 
one  or  more  interruptions  from  the  savages.  In  September,  1784,  his  son 
James,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  surprised  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
house,  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  the  Shawnee  towns  in  Ohio. 

''  On  the  14th  of  July,  1786,  about  thirty  Indians  made  an  attack  on 
Mr.  Moore's  family ;  killed  him  near  his  house,  and  three  children  in  ihe 
yard.  When  the  alarm  was  given,  Mrs.  Moore  had  closed  and  barred  the 
door  of  the  house  in  which  were  herself,  four  of  her  children,  a  young 
woman  named  Martha  Evans,  and  an  Englishman  who  lived  in  the  family. 
In  peeping  through  one  of  the  cracks  between  the  logs,  he  was  discovered 
and  shot  by  the  Indians,  who  then  commenced  to  cut  down  the  door.  At 
this  moment  Mrs.  Moore  kneeled  down,  and  having  commended  herself  and 
those  with  her  to  God,  rose  and  opened  the  door.  All  that  the  Indians 
could  carry  with  them  was  selected  ;  the  rest  of  the  household  goods  was 
collected  into  a  pile  in  the  yard  and  burned.  After  the  pile  was  set  on  fire, 
Mary,  then  in  her  tenth  year,  went  to  it,  and  picked  up  two  New  Testaments 
which  she  placed  under  her  arm  and  carried  with  her. 

*'The  oldest  son  of  the  family  was  a  sickly  lad,  and,  being  unable  to  bear 
the  fatigue  of  travelling,  was  killed  on  the  second  day  after  leaving  the 
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Valley.  Tbe  youngest,  an  infunt,  was  frelfnl  from  a  sore  arm,  and  was 
also  killed. 

**  The  Indians  took  their  captives  to  the  Chilicothe  towns,  near  to  the 
place  of  that  name  in  Ohio.  After  being  there  a  short  time,  Mrs.  Moore 
and  a  daughter  older  than  Mary  were  put  to  torture  and  burned,  while 
Mary  and  Martha  Evans  were  saved  from  this  fate  by  being  kept  away  from 
the  village  for  several  days  by  the  Indian  women.  \Vhen  they  came  back, 
Mary  missed  her  mother  and  sister ;  and  their  bones  amidst  the  ashes  and 
brands  told  her  what  their  fate  had  been.  She  procured  a  hoe,  dug  a  hole 
as  deep  as  she  could  with  it,  gathered  the  bones  and  placed  them  in  it, 
covered  them  up,  and  placed  a  stone  over  them. 

'*  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  villages  of  these  Indians  were  burned ; 
their  entire  stock  of  provision  for  the  winter  destroyed,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  set  out  for  Canada  about  the  commencement  of  winter.  This 
journey  and  the  winter  that  followed  it  were  periods  of  great  privation  and 
suffering  to  the  captives;  but  before  the  spring  both  were  sold  to  the 
whites. 

"  Mary  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Refugee  Tory,  an  unprincipled  and  wicked 
man,  by  whom  she  was  much  more  cruelly  treated  than  by  the  Indians. 
Whilst  living  with  him,  she  met  with  her  brother  James,  who,  by  a  train 
of  singular  providences,  had  been  brought  to  that  region. 

*'  Thomas  Evans,  the  brother  of  Martha,  after  a  series  of  romantic  and 
dangerous  adventures,  had  succeeded  in  finding  out  where  his  sister  was, 
and  had  gone  for  her.  With  him,  James  and  Mary  Moore  returned  to  their 
relatives  in  Virginia. 

•*  Mary  carried  her  Testament  through  all  her  trials  and  changes,  until 
she  was  passing  through  the  Western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  on  her  way  to 
her  friends. 

'*  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  given  her  heart  to  her 
Saviour  before  she  was  ten  years  old.  In  her  fifteenth  year,  she  was  received 
into  the  Communion  of  the  Church  on  profession  of  faith. 

'*  She  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Brown ;  and  closed  her  eventful  life  on  the 
23d  of  April,  1824,  in  the  triumphs  of  faith.  She  was  the  mother  of  eleven 
children,  ten  of  whom  survived  her.  They  all  gave  evidence  of  piety.  Five 
of  her  sons  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  two  of  her 
grandsons  are  now  (1857)  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  a  third  is  pursuing 
his  theological  studies. 

• '  An  extended  account  of  her  life  is  found  in  *  The  Captives  of  Abb's 
Valley,* — a  volume  from  the  press  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  B.  WILSOH,  D.  D., 

PaOFBSSOR  IN  THE  VNION  THKOLOOICAL  SEmiTABT,  VA. 

Union  Thbological  Seminart,  July  6, 1848. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  am  happy  to  comply  with  your  request  in  furnishing  you 
with  some  brief  reminiscences  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Brown.  Forty-four  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  I  was  an  inmate  of  his  family;  and  I  have  doubtless 
Ibrgotten  many  things  which  then  passed  under  my  observation,  that  might 
serve  to  illustrate  his  character.  But,  though  I  have  not  the  aid  of  any  written 
memoranda,  and  write  entirely  from  recollection,  I  think  you  may  rely  on  the 
substantial  correctness  of  my  statements. 


30  rasramBiAv. 

It  k  understood  that  this  exe^lant  mftn  had  to  contend  with  maay  diificidte 
in  obtaining  bis  education,  and  never  enjoyed  the  highest  advantages  of  iearij 
and  thorough  mental  training.  But  the  native  vigour  of  his  mind  and  the  fer- 
vour of  his  piety  surmounted  every  obstacle;  and  he  rose  to  an  eminence  as  a 
preacher,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  best  educated  ministers  of  Virginia,  who 
were  contemporary  with  him, — though  among  them  were  Hoge,  Alexander, 
Rice,  Speece,  and  Baxter.  While  each  of  these  possessed  peculiar  exoellencies, 
and  some  of  them  were  distinguished  for  more  extensive  acquisitions,  and  a 
higher  degree  of  pathos,  no  one  excelled  him  in  native  strength  of  mind,  power 
of  reasoning,  or  soundness  of  Judgment.  All  his  brethren  acknowledged  his 
pre-eminent  native  talents,  and  loved  him  for  his  exalted  character  as  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  minister.  I  well  remember  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  October,  1818,  a  few  days  after  his  death,  when  it  was  proposed  that 
Dr.  Speece  should  be  appointed  to  preach  his  Funeral  Sermon,  he  rose,  and,  in 
his  brief  and  decisive  manner,  said, — "  I  am  not  worthy  to  preach  the  Funeral 
Sermon  of  such  a  man  as  Samuel  Brown." 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Brown  commenced  about  the  year  1802. 
On  Sacramental  and  other  public  occasions,  he  often  visited  Lexington,  and 
preached  for  Dr.  Baxter.  I  was  at  that  time  a  student  in  Washington  College. 
His  preaching  was  attractive  and  deeply  interesting  to  me  and  my  fellow-stu- 
dents. His  sermons  were  eminently  instructive  and  impressive.  His  appre- 
hension of  Divine  things  was  uncommonly  clear,  and  consequently  his  discourses 
were  well  understood  by  his  hearers.  His  deep  toned  piety,  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  his  fkmiliar  acquaintance  with  the  tempta- 
tions and  trials  of  God's  people,  and  the  influence  of  truth  under  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,,  rendered  his  preaching  deeply  interesting  to  Christians,  and 
all  whose  minds  were  in  any  degree  directed  to  the  concerns  of  religion.  His 
sermons  displayed  a  happy  medium  between  cold  speculation  on  the  one  hand, 
that  leaves  the  heart  unmoved,  and  exciting  declamation  on  the  other,  that  lashes 
the  feelings  into  a  storm,  while  the  understanding  is  left  in  darkness.  Believ- 
ing that  truth  is  the  means  God  employs  to  quicken,  to  sanctify,  and  comfort,  he 
used  it  as  a  wise  workman  that  had  no  cause  to  be  ashamed. 

There  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Brown's  personal  appearance,  in  his  gestures  or  his 
style,  to  attract  his  audience.  Tet  he  was  heard  with  fixed  attention,  and  often 
with  delight.  The  source  of  his  great  influence  over  his  hearers  was  the  power 
of  truth  exhibited  with  unusual  clearness,  manifest  sincerity,  and  a  spotless  repu- 
tation. Many  men  who  had  no  regard  for  religion,  admired  his  ability  and  skill 
in  selecting  his  positions,  and  so  disposing  his  arguments  in  their  defence,  as  to 
reach  his  distant  conclusion,  with  a  force  of  evidence  that  could  not  be  resisted. 
At  the  close  of  one  of  his  argumentative  sermons,  a  gentleman  observed  to  me — 
**  Mr.  Brown  reminds  me  of  an  ingenious  mechanic,  in  making  a  complicated 
machine.  He  first  finishes  in  a  perfect  manner  all  the  several  parts;  and  then 
so  combines  them,  that  each  conspires  to  produce  the  precise  effect  that  he 
designed.  So,"  said  he,  *'  did  Mr.  Brown  state  his  several  positions  and  prove 
them  conclusively;  but  I  did  not  fully  discover  their  use  until  he  arranged  them, 
and  finally  led  his  hearers  on  to  the  important  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived, 
in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  me  like  absolute  demonstration. 

In  1804, 1  accepted  an  invitation  to  reside  in  his  family,  and  pursue  my  theo- 
logical studies  under  his  care.  The  situation  aflbrded  me  the  best  opportunity 
to  see  him  at  home,  to  witness  his  habits  of  study,  and  his  mode  of  discharging 
pastoral  duties. 

Mr.  Brown  had  a  young  and  large  family,  a  small  salary,  and  but  little  pro- 
perty. To  provide  for  his  family,  it  was  necessary  either  to  teach  a  school  or 
cultivate  the  soil.  But,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  he  would  not  serve  God 
in  the  church  with  that  which  cost  him  nothing.    He  redeemed  time  for  reading 
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his  small  but  vdl  telectod  hhrnrj,  and  for  deep  meditation,  which  rendered 
his  Sabbath  day  seryices  highly  acceptable  and  useful  to  his  flock ;  so  that,  at 
his  death,  he  left  his  church  among  the  largest  at  that  time  in  Virginia.  From 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  his  sermons  were  not  written;  but  they  were  not  loose 
harangues  delivered  without  previous  preparation,  but  generally  well  digested 
discourses. 

It  was  during  my  residence  in  his  family  that  those  strange  excitements  and 
bodily  agitations  called  the  jerkSy  commenced  in  his  congregation.  Time  has 
enabled  ministers  and  others  to  form  a  judgment  about  those  peculiar  bodily 
affections  tiaw,  which  then  was  no  easy  matter.  The  scene  was  novel.  The 
exercises  w«^  involuntary.  The  subjects  were  sometimes  brought  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  sometimes  left  under  the  dominion  of  sin.  Some 
Christians,  eminent  for  piety,  were  subjects  of  the  work.  Wise  and  good  men 
were  perplexed,  and  arrived  at  different  conclusions. 

Mr.  Brown,  after  a  period  of  close  and  careful  investigation,  concluded  tlii.t 
all  bodily  exercises  and  agitations  which  tended  to  mar  the  gravity  and  decen(\\ 
of  religious  worship,  and  hinder  the  orderly  preaching  and  hearing  of  the  Gos- 
pel,  ought  to  be  discountenanced.  I  well  remember  his  declaration  on  this  sub- 
ject. Applying  the  matter  to  his  own  case,  he  said — **  If  the  Holy  Spirit  jias 
sent  me  to  preach  the  Gospel,  it  surely  cannot  be  the  same  Spirit  that  prevents 
me  from  delivering  my  message,  or  the  congregation  from  giving  to  it  a  serioua 
attention."  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  decided  opposition  of  Sam- 
uel Brown  to  these  bodily  exercises  did  much  to  suppress  them,  not  only  in  his 
own  congregation  but  elsewhere;  for  all  who  knew  him  confided  greatly  in  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment. 

Unless  some  providential  event  prevented,  Mr.  Brown  was  a  punctual  attend- 
ant on  the  judicatories  of  the  Church;  and  being  a  conspicuous  member,  his 
preparations  for  preaching  on  those  occasions  were  usually  made  with  great  care. 
This  was  done,  not  to  display  his  talents  or  acquirements,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  or  rebuking  dangerous  errors  with  which  the  Church  was  threat- 
ened, or  of  exciting  to  some  effort  which  the  exigencies  of  the  Church,  or  the 
wants  of  a  world  lying  in  wickedness,  demanded.  The  custom  of  the  Virginia 
Churches,  in  having  large  collections  of  people  at  meetings  of  Presbytery  and 
Synod,  and  much  preaching  also,  furnished  a  suitable  opportunity  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose. 

In  his  family,  Mr.  Brown  was  an  example  of  intelligent  and  consistent  piety. 
Of  him  and  his  excellent  wife  it  might  truly  be  said,  that,  like  the  parents  of 
John  the  Baptist,  they  **  walked  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the 
Lord  blameless."  Their  house  was  a  place  of  love,  peace,  and  prayer.  He  com- 
manded his  household  with  authority,  yet  with  affection;  and  required  all  his 
children  and  servants  to  be  present  at  the  family  devotions.  How  prudently 
and  successfully  he  brought  up  his  household  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord,  their  subsequent  history  attests.  Nearly  all  his  servants  became  pro- 
fessors of  religion.  Five  of  his  sons  are  ordained  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Ona 
of  these,  a  youth  not  grown,  said  to  his  surviving  parent  on  the  evening  after  his 
father  was  buried,  when  the  hour  of  family  worship  had  arrived : — **  Mother, 
my  father  never  omitted  the  worship  of  God  with  us  mcurning  and  evening — w« 
must  not  omit  it,  now  that  he  is  taken  away  from  us."  The  books  were  brought, 
and  that  youth  took  his  lather's  place  at  the  family  altar. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  numerous  and  pressing  engagements,  I  have  very  hastily 
complied  with  your  request.  If  what  I  have  written  shall  be  of  any  use  to  you,. 
it  will  gratify 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

SAMUEL  B.  WILSON. 
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^  FROM  THE  REV,  HENRY  RUFFNER,  D.  D., 

3ti  .hi 

PRESIDENT  OF  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE. 

iwtooi  J  Lexington,  Va.,  April  10, 1848. 

'*^v.  and  dear  Sir:  After  a  delay  of  two  months,  which  has  been  the  result 
of  circumstances  of  which  I  had  no  control,  I  now  undertake  to  comply  with 
ycft^  request  in  furnishing  you  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  lato 
Rfey.  Bamuel  Brown, — a  man  of  eminent  worth,  whose  merits,  however,  are  less 
eiliel^lly  known  than  they  ought  to  be. 

*^itr.  Brown  was  like  Mr.  Turner,  his  contemporary  and  friend,  in  this, — that 
tiil  Ordinary  pulpit  exercises  manifested  no  remarkable  power.  But,  on  extra- 
(ft'fflnary  occasions,  they  both  could  rivet  the  attention  and  master  the  souls  of 
tiiir  hearers.  Turner  awakened  the  sympathies  of  the  heart,  and  made  bis 
auditors  laugh  and  weep,  without  their  knowing  the  cause.  Brown's  was  the 
ItMinous  eloquence  of  the  understanding, — not  dry  nor  cold,  but  the  warm  radi- 
ffiice  of  truth  that  charmed  the  intellect. 

'"'Sis  mind  was  rather  slow  in  its  operations,  but  sure.  He  had  not  the  intui- 
tive ^wer  of  looking  through  a  subject  at  a  glance;  but  he  had  what  was  bet- 
t^, — the  faculty  of  concentrating  his  attention  on  a  particular  theme  until  he 
had  investigated  it  thoroughly,  and  had  arranged  his  thoughts  in  lucid  order. 
He  was  not  an  extensive  reader,  but  what  he  read  he  digested  well,  and  wrought 
into  the  body  of  his  own  ideas.  He  thought  deeply,  and  sometimes  pondered 
long,  before  he  felt  prepared  to  bring  the  finished  composition  into  the  pulpit. 
The  more  he  studied  a  train  of  thought,  the  more  it  warmed  and  interested 
him.  When  he  came  forth  with  one  of  his  matured  discourses,  and  had  a  suit- 
able audience,  he  preached  to  the  understanding  with  a  power  seldom  equalled. 
Without  having  written  a  word,  or  perhaps  given  to  a  single  passage  of  the  dis- 
course a  fixed  verbal  form,  he  spoke  in  a  style  simple  and  unadorned — he  made 
the  path  of  his  thoughts,  original  and  profound  as  they  were,  quite  as  luminous 
as  common  preachers  can  make  the  course  of  their  commonplace  ideas.  He 
exhibited  old  things  in  new  points  of  view  and  new  relations;  so  that  the  trite 
topics  of  preaching  came  forth  fresh  and  bright  from  the  workshop  of  his 
intellect. 

His  mind  was  of  a  metaphysical  cast.  He  loved  td  trace  the  obscurer  rela- 
tions of  things,  and  the  mysterious  workings  of  the  human  heart.  Of  all  the 
preachers  that  I  have  heard,  he  could  best  unravel  the  intricacies  and  solve  the 
difficulties  of  experimental  religion.  He  often  preached  on  texts  in  the  seventli 
and  eighth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  always  with  the  skill  of 
a  master  workman.  Deep  as  the  subjects  were,  ai^d  profoundly  as  he  treated 
them,  he  was  so  lucid  in  his  expositions,  that  he  seemed  not  to  common  minds 
to  be  very  profound,  because  they  saw  every  thing  so  clearly, — just  as  a  moun- 
tain lake  will  seem  not  to  be  deep,  because  its  limpid  waters  enable  one  to  see  the 
bottom  distinctly. 

Philosophical  minds  are  often  cold  in  their  conceptions,  and  dry  in  their  teach- 
ings.' Not  so  Mr.  Brown's  mind.  When  he  was  full  of  his  long  meditated  sub- 
ject, his  elocution,  no  less  than  his  matter,  enchained  the  attention:  his  small 
dark  blue  eyes,  deeply  sc^under  the  projecting  brows,  glowed.  His  mellow  but 
rather  feeble  voice  gathered  strength,  as  the  mental  effervescence  increased.  His 
hands,  unused  to  describe  oratorical  curves,  sometimes  grasped,  sometimes  fum- 
bled, the  open  volume  before  him.  Then  his  right  hand  would  rise  to  his  face, 
and  the  hs^-bent  forefinger  would  slightly  scratch  the  side  of  his  nose, — then 
the  top  of  his  head,  as  if  the  working  of  the  intellectual  machinery  within  had 
produced  a  tingling  at  the  surface;  then  the  fingers  would  stroke  down  a  lock  of 
the  hair;  and  finally,  the  hand  would  return  to  the  desk.     These  motions  were 
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combined  in  him  with  nil  the  signs  of  solemn  earnestness,  and  being  so  inter- 
preted by  those  who  know  his  ways,  rather  aided  than  obstructed  the  effect  of 
his  delivery. 

Mr.  Brown,  though  a  pleasant  companion,  was  never  jocose  nor  witty,  like 
Dr.  Speece.  He  never  sparkled  nor  flashed,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it.  He 
was  eminently  a  man  of  serious  thought. 

Such  are  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown.  Though  I  was  yet 
young  when  he  died,  he  made  an  impression  on  my  mind  which  is  vivid  to  this 
day. 

Yours  fraternally, 

HENRY  RUFFNER. 


THOMAS  MARQUES. 

1793—1827. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN   M.  STEVENSON,  D,  D. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  May  1,  1860. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  in  furnishing  you  a 
sketch  of  my  venerated  grandfather,  the  Eev.  Thomas  Marques  ;  and 
yet  so  new  and  wild  were  the  scenes  in  which  he  was  an  actor,  and  so  far  on 
the  frontier  was  much  of  his  life  spent,  that  I  find  his  history  chiefly  legen- 
dary and  unwritten.  My  own  reminiscences  of  him  during  my  boyhood,  my 
father's  notes  and  recollections,  the  fugitive  publications  of  the  day,  some 
memoranda  of  Dr.  John  Stockton, — his  successor  in  the  Cross  Creek  Church, 
and  his  manuscript  sermons  which  still  exist,  constitute  my  authority  for  the 
following  account. 

Born  near  Winchester,  Va.,  in  1753,  of  Irish  parentage,  he  was  the 
fourth  son  of  a  large  family.  His  father,  Thomas  Marques,  was  a  large 
landholder,  and  had  he  lived,  would  have  been  amply  able  to  educate  his 
family  ;  but  dying  when  his  children  were  small,  the  property,  according  to 
the  laws  then  existing  in  Virginia,  fell  to  the  oldest  son.  Hence  the  younger 
children  were  left  destitute.  Thomas^  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  Joseph  Colvill,  an  elder  in  the 
Prej^yterian  Church. 

jjit  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  he  went  to  learn  the  weaver's 
trMe,  at  which  he  laboured  more  or  less,  in  after  life,  as  a  means  of  sup- 
port. During  his  apprenticeship,  he  received  an  ordinary  common-school 
education,  under  the  instruction  of  a  Mr.  Ireland,  who  was  brought  as  a 
''transport"  to  this  country,  and  sold  to  pay  for  his  transportation.  The 
term  of  service  required  was  seven  years ;  and  as  young  Ireland  was  a 
scholar  and  unacquainted  with  manual  labour,  Mr.  Colvill  and  a  few  others 
purchased  him  expressly  as  a  teacher.  He  was  highly  successful  and  popu- 
lar in  this  capacity,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  went  South,  became 
pious,  and  wAs  soon  an  acceptable  preacher  in  the  Baptist  Church.  Under 
this  man's  instruction  were  the  first  marked  developments  of  mind  and  heart 
in  Mr.  Marques;  and  the  first  decided  religious  impressions  which  he 
reeeiTed,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  were  under  the  impassioned  preaching  of  the 
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mme  ■•■,  m  ikt  rerj  icfcoel  Wwiffc  wkere  W  had  fiiraerlj  curaati  )as 
▼ocalkm  as  s  teac^«r.  It  vas  aoi,  WveTcr.  tOl  Mrenl  jcan  afierwarda 
tk^  be  f«ppoaed  kiau^  to  be  tbe  sobject  of  a  ^iritsal  reaoratioB. 

At  tbe  age  of  tvent j-two,  be  sanied  Jaae  Park,  sister  of  Lievtesant 
Junes  Park,  of  tbe  YirfpoL  fine,  wbo  was  aftervards  killed  bj  tbe  ladians 
is  frofkder  warfare.  Her  inoe«,  aelf-deiual,  bidiistrT,  aod  eeonomT,  were 
eC  great  ierriee  to  ber  husband,  in  subsequent  jear?,  in  bb  preparation  for, 
and  exerdie  ol^  tbe  Gospel  nnnistrT. 

Sbortlj  afitf  tbeir  marriage,  thej  remored  firoaa  Tirgiaia  aenns  tbe 
MonataiBSy  and  settled  in  wbat  is  now  Wasbiagt^m  Couitj,  Pa.,  tben  (1775) 
an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  Here  be  boih  a  cabin  in  tbe  woods,  near 
tbe  spot  wbere  tbe  Tillage  of  Cross  Cre^  now  stands,  and  witbin  a  mile  of 
wbicb  plaee  be  eontinoed  bis  bome  to  tbe  dose  of  Die. 

Jhning  tbe  trst  years  of  bis  residence  on  Cross  Creek,  frontier  war&re 
was  freqnent  and  bloodj.  Tbe  few  settlers  were  often  compelled  to  take 
refoge  in  mdelj  eonstmeted  forts,  wbere  tbe  females  and  ebildren  migbt  be 
secure,  wbile  tbe  men  went  fortb  to  repel  tbe  sarages.  Sometimes  tbe 
assailants  became  so  numerous  as  to  drire  all  into  tbeir  ^istness.  And  wben 
tbns  **  forted,"  (as  tbe  pbrase  was,)  time  dragged  beaxilT  witbout  employ- 
ment or  amusement.  Tbere  was  one  pious  man  in  ^^  Tance's  fort,"  wbere 
3Ir.  Marques  witb  bis  £uuly  ofWn  took  sbeller :  tbe  rest  were  neglectful 
of  religion,  and  not  a  few  utterly  reekless  and  fest  assimilating  to  tbe  sav- 
ages with  whom  tbey  ijitexk  met  in  deadly  eoniict ;  and  no  Christian  minister 
witbin  Bereuij  miles — a  most  improbable  place,  one  would  suppose,  to  look 
for  a  reviral  of  religion.  But  that  one  godly  man,  tben  a  member  o[  ihe 
Associate  Reformed  Church,  aft<^wards  tbe  well  known  Rev.  Joseph  Pat- 
terson, wbo  died  witbin  a  few  years  in  Pittsburg,  was  made  tbe  instrument 
of  bringing  about  this  most  desirable  result.  Being  an  earnest  and  devoted 
Christian,  his  piety  was  not  found  to  wane  even  amidst  the  storm  and  ter- 
rors of  war  ;  but,  during  the  long  days  and  nights  of  tbeir  besiegements,  be 
talked  with  bis  careless  associates  in  confinement  of  an  enemy  more  formi- 
dable than  tbe  Indian,  and  of  a  death  more  terrible  than  by  the  scalping 
knife.  As  tbey  were  all  shut  up  within  very  narrow  limits,  5Ir.  Patterson's 
voice,  though  directed  to  one  or  two,  could  easily  be  beard  by  the  whole 
company  ;  and  thus  bis  personal  exhortations  soon  became  public  addresses. 
Tbe  effect  of  ibis  almost  immediately  became  vkible  in  a  general  state  of 
seriousness  throughout  tbe  fort ;  and  among  tbe  eight  or  ten  who  now  gave 
themselves  to  tbe  service  of  (Christ,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marques.  Tbe  report 
of  this  strange  work,  oosurring  in  tbe  wilderness,  and  under  apparently  most 
unpropiUoss  circnmstanees«  was  soon  earned  back  to  tbe  settlements;  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Power,  who  lived  at  wbat  b  now  called  Mount  Pleasant,  West- 
moreland County,  Pa.,  bearing  of  wbat  bad  taken  place,  came  some  seventy 
mUes  to  test  tbe  genuineness  of  tbe  work,  and  aetaally  preached  in  tbe  fort 
wbi<A  stood  near  tbe  present  site  of  Ooss  Creek  Church.  This  was  in 
1778;  at  wbicb  time  Mr.  Ifarques  and  bis  wife  made  a  profession  of  tbeir 
faith  in  Christ,  and  presented  tbeir  first  cluld  to  Clod  in  Baptism.  This  was 
tbe  first  sermon  preached,  and  this  the  first  child  baptised,  in  that  region. 
The  next  fsar  (1779)  a  church  was  organised,  and  Mr.  Marques  was  elected 
a  ruling  ^dcr. 

Durii^  tbe  aext  ten  years  of  bis  life,  he  was  subjected  to  many  incoDve* 
nienoes,  depmations,  lund  painful  vicissitudes,  wbidi  would  have  seemed 
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moat  ftdTene  to  the  proapeet  of  hb  ^aimng  the  minisirj.  Hiniaters  wen 
scarce  and  preaching  rare,  and  he  was  compelled  to  laboar  at  his  loom  and 
on  his  hxm  to  support  his  family.  And  yet  such  was  his  growth  in  Chris^ 
tian  knowledge  and  the  Christian  graces,  and  so  remarkable  wore  his  pions 
conversations  and  exhortations,  that  the  attention  of  ministers  who  visited 
that  region  was  earnestly  directed  towards  him,  as  destined  to  take  part 
with  them  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  high  vocation.  But 
though  he  was  often  urged  to  devote  himself  to  this  work,  such  was  his 
timidity  and  his  age  that,  for  several  years,  he  resisted  all  such  solicitations. 
At  length,  however,  he  yielded ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  with  a  family 
of  several  children'  around  him,  he  left  his  home  and  devoted  himself  to  a 
eareful  and  thorough  preparation  for  the  ministry.  While  his  excellent  wife 
toiled  on,  in  faith  and  patience,  and  was  compelled  sometimes  to  labour  in 
the  field  to  keep  their  children  supplied  with  food,  he  was,  by  almost  unceas- 
ing study,  preparing  for  extensive  usefulness  in  the  sacred  office. 

His  classical  course  was  commenced  at  Buffalo,  under  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Smith,  an  excellent  scholar  and  able  teacher,  with  whom  he  made  rapid 
improvement ;  and  when  Mr.  Smith  became  unable  to  teach,  from  ill  health 
and  advanced  age,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Cannonsburg  under  the  Rev. 
Dr.  McMillan,  widely  known  as  the  first  pastor  West  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  With  this  venerable  man  ho  was  ever  after  on  terms  of  the 
most  intimate  friendship  ;  and,  during  many  years,  they  were  co-labourers 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  James  Ross,  afterwards  a  distinguished  jurist 
and  advocate  in  Pennsylvania,  was  at  that  time  Tutor  in  the  Academy ;  and 
to  his  masculine  mind  and  elevated  character  Mr.  Marques  was  no  doubt 
mnch  indebted  for  his  subsequent  usefulness. 

During  the  period  that  he  was  thus  employed  in  study,  his  family  were 
often  driven  to  great  straits  in  procuring  means  of  support;  and,  upon  his 
infrequent  and  brief  visits  at  home,  he  was  on  the  alert  in  providing  for 
their  wants.  He  often  related  the  following  incident,  not  as  miraculous,  but 
IS  an  instance  of  6od*s  special  providence  in  his  behalf.  On  reaching  home 
one  evening,  he  found  his  family  destitute  of  food,  except  some  small  vege- 
tables of  which  they  made  a  light  and  unsatisfactory  meal.  Earnest  were 
their  prayers  around  the  evening  altar,  that  Jacob's  God  would  provide  for 
their  wants.  But  no  light  came  to  their  minds,  and  they  lay  down  to 
unquiet  rest.  In  his  broken  sleep,  Mr.  Marques  dreamed  of  a  hunting 
excursion,  and  saw  in  a  ravine  near  his  farm,  where  he  had  often  procured 
game  before,  three  deer,  all  of  which,  by  a  hunter's  stratagem,  he  secured. 
So  strong  was  the  impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  arose,  and  at  early  dawn 
was  on  his  way  to  the  ravine,  equipped  as  an  hunter.  As  was  the  dream, 
so  was  the  fact.  The  three  deer  were  there  in  size  and  position,  just  as  he 
saw  them  in  sleep ;  and  by  his  skill  he  secured  them  all  as  food  for  his 
family,  and  returned  to  school,  joyful  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  by 
which  he  had  been  thus  signally  assisted  in  his  work. 

But  these  struggles  and  his  manly  endurance  of  them  had  their  legitimate 
effect.  He  was  thus  prepared  to  bring  great  energy,  humility,  and  perseverance 
to  his  Master's  work.  At  length,  by  close  study,  and  with  unusual  powers  of 
acquisition,  he  was  prepared  for  licensure  ;  and,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1793, 
was  actually  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone.  He  preached 
one  year  as  a  licentiate,  and  in  every  place  with  uncommon  acceptance.  In 
the  spring  of  1794,  calls  were  put  into  his  hands  from  the  Congregations  of 
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Kaok  Liok  and  Croes  Creek,  the  latter  of  wkioh  he  aocepted ;  and,  on  Uie 
18th  of  June  following,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  that  Church, 
which  had  its  place  of  worship  heside  the  fort  in  which  he  was  hopefully 
oonverted,  and  in  which,  from  its  organization,  he  had  been  a  ruling  elder. 

Mr.  Marques,  now  set  apart  to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry,  and  placed 
over  the  church  in  which  his  family  resided,  gave  himself  up  to  the  inter<* 
ests  of  Christ's  cause  with  an  unreserved  devotion,  not  only  in  his  own 
church,  but  in  missionary  efforts  then  in  their  incipiency  in  the  West.  He 
preached  half  of-  the  time  at  Upper  Buffalo,  ten  miles  distant.  The  Spirit 
of  Gtod  seems  to  have  been  present  from  the  commencement  of  his  labours ; 
for,  during  the  first  four  years  of  his  pastorate,  a  hundrea  and  twenty-three 
were  added  to  the  Communion  of  the  churches  under  his  care.  In  1796,  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  first  Missionary  Board,  West  of  the  Moun- 
tains. Thb  appoiqitment  was  made,  by  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  and  was 
renewed  as  long  as  that  Board  existed.  And  while  he  assisted  in  managing 
the  operations  of  the  Board,  and  overseeing  the  work  of  others,  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  abundant  missionary  labours  himself, — frequently  going 
out  on  brief  tours,  until,  relinquishing  the  Buffalo  Church  in  1798,  he  found 
more  time  for  extended  journeys.  In  1800,  he  visited  the  Seneca  Indians 
at  Complanters*  town  on  the  Alleghany  Biver,  met  with  a  kind  reception, 
and  made  an  encouraging  report.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  1801,  he 
spent  six  weeks  travelling  in  the  Southeastern  part  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Ohio,  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  Muskingum  and  Sciota  Rivers. 
In  this  tour,  he  visited  many  small  villages  and  isolated  settlements,  breaking 
the  bread  of  life  to  many  who  had  wandered  beyond  the  reach  of  Christian 
ordinances.  His  return  home  was  soon  followed  by  a  call  from  the  Church 
of  Chilicothe,  which,  however,  by  advice  of  his  Presbytery,  he  declined.  In 
the  fall  of  the  same  year,  he  spent  six  weeks  in  a  tour  Northwest  of  the 
Ohio  and  Alleghany  Rivers,  seeking  the  wandering  sheep,  and  gathering 
them  into  little  companies  for  mutual  encouragement,  and  as  nuclei  of  other 
churches. 

In  1802,  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg  assumed  the  management  of  missionary 
operations  in  the  West,  and  chose  Mr.  Marques  a  member  of  its  Executive 
Board.  During-this  year,  an  extensive  revival  was  experienced  in  the  Church 
of  Cross  Creek,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  that 
wonderful  **ialling  work,"  which  continued  for  several  years,  and  which, 
even  to  thiB  day,  has  not  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  curious  speculation 
and  inquiry.  Mr.  Marques  has  left  a  somewhat  particular  account  of  this 
work,  bearing  his  own  signature  and  countersigned  by  his  session,  from  which 
it  appears  that,  though  at  first  he  looked  upon  the  strange  movements  attend- 
ing it  as  indicating  a  fanatical  tendency,  and  took  special  care  to  discrimi- 
nate between  a  true  and  false  religious  experience,  yet  he  had  no  doubt  that 
in  the  main  it  was  a  genuine  work,  whatever  view  might  be  taken  of  the 
peculiar  phenomena  which  distinguished  it. 

In  1808,  Mr.  Marques  went  as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  from  the  Mis- 
sionary Board  to  Sandusky,  to  inquire  into  a  serious  difficulty  that  had 
arisen  between  the  Indians  and  Mr.  Badger,  their  missionary  at  that  point. 
This  difficulty  had  its  origin  in  the  extravagant  expectations  formed  by  the 
Indians  of  what  the  Society  would  do  for  them  in  the  way  of  temporal  sup- 
port. Mr.  Marques  managed  the  matter  with  great  kindness,  and  yet  with 
consummate  address,  and  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  hostility  which  had 
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been  exeited  agAiOBi  the  missioDarj,  so  that  the  station,  instead  of  being 
abandoned,  as  had  seemed  inevitable,  continued  in  increasing  prosperity.     * 
The  Address  which  he  made  to  the  Indians  on  this  occasion  is  preserved, 
and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  simplicity,  sagacity,  and  benevolence. 

The  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  ministry,  filled  up,  as  they  were,  i^ith 
multiplied  labours  and  varied  but  unusual  success,  the  prescribed  limits  of 
this  communication  do  not  allow  me  to  notice  in  detail.  Towards  the  Qlose 
of  this  period,  he  found  old  age  approaching,  and  bodily  infirmities  increas- 
ing, and  he  was  often  inclined  to  resign  his  charge.  But  this  was  resisted 
by  his  Session  and  Congregation  for  several  years.  At  length,  however, 
they  yielded;  and  in  1826,  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  and  he 
retired  to  prepare,  in  quiet  meditation,  for  his  approaching  change,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  man  of  his  own  selection.  Dr.  John  Stockton,  installed 
as  his  successor.  In  the  autumn  of  1827,  he  travelled  West  to  visit  his  son« 
in-law,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  then  and  now,  residing  near  Bellefon- 
taine,  Logan  County,  0.  He  reached  his  destination  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  within  a  few  days  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  bilious  fever, 
of  a  malignant  type,  from  which  he  never  arose.  Such  was  the  nature  of 
the  disease  that  he  conversed  but  little,  lying  most  of  his  time  in  a  comatose 
state,  from  which  it  was  difficult  to  arouse  him.  But  when  he  did  speak,  it  was 
with  perfect  calmness  of  mind,  and  a  sure  trust  upon  the  faithfulness  of  Him 
in  whom  he  had  believed.  He  departed  in  peace,  September  29, 1827,  and 
his  remains  were  laid  in  the  cemetery  in  the  vicinity  of  Bellefontaine. 
Nurtured  in  the  wilderness,  he  lived  to  see  that  wilderness  turned  into  a 
garden  of  the  Lord,  and  temples  to  God  go  up  all  over  it.  In  old  age  he 
journeyed  West  into  the  depths  of  another  wilderness ;  and  there  that  spirit, 
born  from  above  in  a  fort,  and  cradled  amid  the  tumult  and  horrors  of  war, 
freed  from  its  earthly  tenement,  went  up  to  the  bosom  of  its  Redeemer. 

It  only  remains  that  I  advert  briefly  to  some  of  the  leading  features  of 
hb  character.  That  he  was  without  his  faults  I  do  not  pretend.  It  is  no 
cause  of  wonder  that  that  quickness  of  intellect  and  strength  of  emotion 
that  made  him  so  irresistible  in  the  pulpit,  when  dealing  with  Heavenly 
themes,  should  sometimes  have  given  to  his  conduct  on  other  subjects  the 
appearance  of  undue  warmth  or  unyielding  pertinacity.  Yet  his  errors  of 
judgment  or  conduct  were  so  few  as  scarcely  to  appear  at  all  in  the  cluster 
of  excellencies  by  which  his  character  was  marked. 

Below  the  middle  stature,  although  inclined  to  corpulency,  his  features 
were  small,  but  finely  formed,  and  in  mature  age,  when  I  first  saw  him,  the 
lines  of  thought  were  deeply  traced  upon  his  forehead.  Even  at  that  age, — 
sixty-five, — he  was  personally  active,  and  his  step  unusually  elastic.  Ever 
accustomed  to  active  habits,  he  retained  much  vigour  of  constitution  to  old 
»ge. 

In  his  common  intercourse  with  men  he  was  mild  but  frank.  Kindness, 
courtesy,  and  dignity,  were  happily  blended  in  his  demeanour.  He  was  con- 
ciliatory where  differences  of  opinion  existed,  but  firm  in  maintaining  what 
he  regarded  as  truth.  With  an  acute  metaphysical  mind,  and  highly  edu- 
cated in  the  true  sense  of  that  term,  he  excelled  in  the  dbcussion  of  abstruse 
questions  in  casuistry,  and  was  considered  formidable  as  an  ecclesiastical 
opponent. 

He  was  a  laborious  and  faithful  pastor.  Hb  congregation  was  large  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  mbistry,  extendbg  over  an  area  of  twelve  miles 
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square.  And  yet  it  wm  a  rule  to  wbich  he  rigidly  adhered,  to  Ttsit  all  the 
people  annually.  During  one  year,  he  visited  every  family  and  conversed 
^t'lth  each  member  apart  from  the  other  members.  The  next  year,  he  col- 
lected the  families  in  groups,  and  catechised  them  thoroughly  upon  the  doc- 
triue^  of  the  Bible,  as  eootained  in  the  formula  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
And  thus  alternating  for  a  long  series  of  years,  he  succeeded  in  imparting 
ru  his  people  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Didactic  Theology,  and  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  their  spiritual  state.  Great  aptness  in  introducing  and 
eiiforoing  religious  duty  characterized  him.  Beligion  was  so  much  the  sub- 
ject of  his  thoughts,  and  the  interests  of  the  Church  so  ever  present  and 
absorbing  to  his  mind,  that  it  seemed  appropriate  for  him  always  to  speak 
on  that  subject,  and  almost  out  of  place  for  him  to  turn  to  other  themes. 
And  although  he  did  not  often  venture  upon  unusual  methods  of  arresting 
.  the  attention  of  the  careless,  one  case  is  remembered  worthy  of  recital. 
A  shrewd  and  highly  gifted  physician,  who  was  careless  and  sceptical  even, 

•  wail  suddenly  awakened  from  hb  apathy,  and  rescued  from  his  delusion  in 
;t1f4o  following  way — Mr.  Marques,  coming  into  the  Doctor's  office,  on  a  cold 

•  Hit.  where  a  large  coal  fire  was  burning,  was  heartily  greeted,  and  urged  to 
hH  near  the  fire  and  warm  himself.  "  Thank  you,  Doctor,"  said  the  good 
UJlJ^ster;  and  looking  intently  upon  the  fire,  and  then  in  the  eye  of  his 
i^r^e^a  friend,  remarked  with  tearful  solemnity, — "But  who  could  dwell 
iu  eternal  burnings?"  That  question  was  a  barbed  arrow  to  the  heart  of 
t]ih  physician,  from  the  ranklings  of  which  he  found  no  escape,  until  he 
r;<^hed.to  the  Oreat  Physician  of  souls.  He  soon  obtained  peace,  and  was 
i  ficrwards  an  ornament  to  the  Church.  Mr.  Marques  wss  eminently  wise 
lu.  counsel.  In  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  General  Assembly,  as  a  Director 
^i  i  uiB  Western  Missionary  Society,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Jefferson 
OeUege,  as  a  Committee  man  to  settle  difficulties  in  various  parts  of  the 
CHvreh^  his  judgment  always  had  great  weight.  And  as  a  referee  in  neigh- 
.bo«r1loo<l  and  congregational  difficulties,  his  decision  had  all  the  force  of 

But  as  a  preacher  he  was  more  remarkable  than  in  any  other  view. 
Hete^  he  used  to  be  called  "  the  silver  tongued."  The  first  impression  he 
made  on  rising  in  the  pulpit,  was  that  of  a  man  burdened  with  a  sense  of 
tt^o  solemnity  of  his  office,  and  yet  there  was  something  strangely  winning 
iu  his  countenance.  Calm,  composed,  and  yet  earnest,  there  was  a  sweet 
benignity  in  his  tones  that  waked  every  ear  and  fixed  every  eye ;  and  as  he 
warmed  with  his  subject,  bis  audience  sympathized  with  him,  and  even  went 
beyond  him ;  so  that  not  unfrequently  they  seemed  wrought  up  to  the  most 
Intense  feeling,  while  he  was  calmly  proceeding  in  his  discourse.  He  was 
extremely  logical  in  the  arrangement  of  his  subject,  and  entirely  perspicu- 
ous in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts.  A  running  brook  upon  a  silvery  bed 
could  not  show  more  clearly  the  pebbles  in  its  path,  than  do  his  sentences 
the  exact  shade  of  idea  in  his  mind.  I  speak  with  the  more  confidence  here, 
as  I  have  read  a  considerable  number  of  his  manuscript  sermons.  But  his 
chief  power  lay  in  the  persuasive.  With  a  voice  uncommonly  musical  and 
entirely  under  bis  control,  and  a  remarkable  power  and  delicacy  of  emotion, 
ever  exhibited  in  the  tearful  eye  and  speaking  features,  his  appeals  were 
quite  irresistible.  On  some  occasions  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  hun- 
dreds of  strong  men  were  seen  weeping  like  children  under  his  preaching. 
I  have  more  than  once  heard  Dr.  Matthew  Brown,  while  President  of  Jef- 
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fisnon  College,  pronounce  him  the  most  effeotive  orator  to  whom  he  had 
ever  listened.  And  SHoh  perfect  mastery  did  he  have  of  his  subject  and  his 
andienee,  that  a  fiulure  in  any  given  case  became  at  once  a  matter  of  public 
remark.  One  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred,  vhieh  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention.  -Re  was  invited  to  preach  at  Wellsbui^,  Ya.,  long 
before  a  Presbyterian  Church  was  organiaed  there.  He  made  more  than 
usml  preparation,  and  when  he  reached  the  place  found  an  immense  oongre* 
gation  in  waiting.  After  a  brief  introduction,  his  well  matured  course  of 
thought  entirely  left  him,  and  no  effort  enabled  him  to  proceed.  After 
a  little  hesitation,  he  stated  to  the  people  that  God  had  closed  his  lips, 
either  because  he  was  too  great  a  sinner  to  be  allowed  to  preach,  or  because 
there  were  some  persons  in  that  audience  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  no  more 
to  be  offered.  He  made  another  appointment  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  fortnight, 
and  dismissed  the  astonished  congregation.  At  the  appointed  time,  he  came 
and  found  a  still  larger  concourse  of  people.  He  took  the  same  text,  and  in  the 
introduction  of  his  discourse  announced  the  startling  fact  that  three  persons, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  last  meeting,  had  since  passed  into  eternity. 
On  this  occasion,  he  preached  with  more  than  usual  power  and  effect.  One 
of  his  grandsims  is  now  Pastor  of  a  Church  gathered  in  that  place. 

Mr.  Marques  carefully  wrote  his  sermons, — not  a  common  practice  with 
Western  mmisters  in  his  day ;  and  though  they  certainly  bear  the  type  of  a 
superior  mind,  yet,  according  to  the  testimony  of  competent  judges  who 
have  heard  him,  they  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  his  peculiar  power.  Were 
I  asked  to  express  in  a  single  sentence  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  pul- 
pit address,  as  drawn  from  my  youthful  recollections  and  the  impressions 
of  others  who  sat  under  his  preaching  for  many  years,  I  would  say  that  it 
combined,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  solemnity  with  vivacity,  mildness  with 
earnestness,  affection  with  authority,  and  a  Christ-like  pungency  in  its  per- 
sonal applications  with  a  holy  unction  which  it  belongs  to  the  Spirit  alone 
to  impart. 

Of  Mr.  Marques'  personal  habits  I  know  but  little.  Strictly  economical 
in  his  expenditures,  he  nevertheless  cultivated  a  large-hearted  benevolence, 
uniformly  giving  according  to  his  ability,  and  much  above  the  then  acknow- 
ledged standard.  Having  suffered  such  trials  in  procuring  his  own  minis- 
terial education,  he  sympathized  deeply  with  those  preparing  for  the  Gospel 
ministry :  hence  it  was  found,  when  his  will  was  opened,  that  the  largest 
amount  of  property  he  had  to  give,  was  Tested  for  this  purpose.  Several 
who  have  been  assisted  by  this  fund  are  now  in  the  ministry,  and  others,  by 
means  of  the  same  generous  provision,  are  following  in  their  footsteps.  He 
left  no  printed  works,  except  a  few  fugitive  publications;  yet  ''his  works 
do  follow  him."  Very  many  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregations  in  Ohio 
had  their  foundation  laid  by  colonies  from  Ids  Church.  Four  of  his  grand- 
sons are  now  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  several  others  are  preparing  for  it : 
and  not  a  few  of  the  best  and  most  faithful  pastors  in  Ohio  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  were  nurtured  in  the  piety  of  the  Cross  Creek  Church. 

Mr.  Marques  had  eight  children — three  sons  and  five  daughters.  One 
daughter  married  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  formerly  Pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Three  Ridges,  Pa.,  but  now,  and  for  many  years  past,  minister  of  Belle- 
fontaine,  O.  Mrs.  Marques  died  on  the  19tb  of  January,  1841,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one.  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

^  JOHN  McMillan  stevenson. 
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FROM  THE  BEV.  WILLIAM  WEILL,  D.  D. 

Philadelphia,  October  1,  18C6. 

My  dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  commnnicate  to  you  my  recollections  of 
the  Rey  Thomas  Marques,  especially  as  I  hare  no  recollections  of  him  that  are 
not  of  the  roosfe  gratefUl  and  pleasant  kind.  I  knew  him  first,  while  I  was  a 
student  in  the  Canaonsburg  Academy,  though  he  had  been  licensed  to  preach 
before  I  entered  it.  He  was  rather  small  in  stature,  but  was  compactly  and 
firmly  built,  and  had  an  air  of  completeness  and  symmetry  about  him,  and  a  fine 
genial  expression  of  countenance,  that^ave  to  him  a  more  than  commonly  pre- 
possessing appearance.  He  had  an  uncommonly  amiable  disposition,  which  dis- 
covered itself  as  well  in  his  public  acts  as  in  his  private  intercourse.  His  man- 
ners were  easy  and  graceful,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  any  thing  like  display. 
There  was  the  utmost  propriety  in  every  thing  that  he  said  and  did;  and  it  was 
the  natural  impulse  of  his  spirit  to  render  every  body  around  him  happy.  It 
was  impossible  to  be  in  his  society,  and  not  to  gain  a  deep  impression  of  the 
purity  and  elevation  of  his  whole  character. 

As  a  preacher,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  he  was  esteemed  among  the  most 
attractive,  as  well  as  most  edifying,  of  his  day.  He  had  a  fine  silvery  roue, 
which  charmed  you  the  moment  it  fell  upon  your  ear;  and  he  modulated  it  tnk 
excellent  purpose.  His  gesture  was  simple,  natural  and  graceful,  and  never 
betrayed  the  least  eflfort,  while  it  always  rendered  his  utterance  more  impres- 
sive. He  was  more  inclined  to  dwell  upon  those  truths  which  are  peculiarly 
evangelical  than  upon  the  terrors  of  the  law;  though  he  did  not  omit  any  part 
of  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  I  used  to  look  upoii  him,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
pulpit,  as  a  little  Apostle;  and  to  this  day  I  cannot  think  of  a  minister  whom  I 
have  ever  known,  whose  character  and  labours  seem  to  me  to  have  exhibited 
more  of  evangelical  fervour,  and  ot  the  very  life  and  beauty  of  the  Gospel,  than 
did  those  of  Thomas  Marques. 

Very  truly  your  brother  in  Christ, 

WILLIAM  MEILL. 


JOHN  MAKEMIE  WILSON,  D.  D.* 

1793—1831. 

John  Makemie  Wilson  was  born  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C, 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Congregation,  in  the  year  1769. 
His  father  had  emigrated  in  early  life  from  England,  and  was  subsequently 
engaged  for  some  time  in  mercantile  business  in  Philadelphia;  but  he  ulti- 
mately removed  to  North  Carolina,  married,  and  settled  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  our  great  national  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. The  son  was,  in  his  boyhood,  the  intimate  friend  and  playmate 
of  Andrew  Jackson;  and  young  as  they  were,  they  are  said  to  have  shared 
largely  in  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  times. 

An  incident  occurred  in  the  very  early  childhood  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  which  was  at  once  fearfully  startling,  and  illustrative  of  the  watchful 
care  of  Providence.     When  he  was  just  beginning  to  walk,  he  strayed  away 

•  MS.  from  Rer.  Dr.  B.  H.  Morrbon.— Foot«*8  Sketches  of  N.  C.      • 
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bj  himself  into  a  diftiint  part  of  the  yard  enelqpiDg  the  house;  and,  after  a 
little  time,  hb  mother  observed  him  sittiag  on  the  ground,  apparently  muoh 
pleased  with  some  objeot  that  was  lying  by  his  side.  She  went  out  to  see 
what  it  was  that  amused  him,  aud  to  her  utter  eonsternation  found  him 
passing  his  baud  over  the  folds  of  a  large  rattlesnake.  His  preservation 
was  regarded  as  specially  providential ;  and,  while  it  had  a  great  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  mother  at  the  time,  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  serious  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  son  in  after  life. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  Charlotte  County,  of 
which  Dr.  Henderson,  an  eminent  physician,  was  Principal.  Here  he  con- 
tinued till  he  was  fitted  for  College,  and  then  became  a  member  of  Hampden 
Sidney,  where  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honour  in  1791. 

Having  embraced  Christianity  in  its  life  and  power,  he  resolved  on 
becoming  a  minbter  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  with  a  view  to  qualify  himself  for 
thb.  entered  on  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Hall.  In  the  summer  of  1793,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Orange,  which,  at  that  time,  embraced  the  whole  of  North 
Carolina;  and,  immediately  after,  he  was  sent  by  the  Commission  of  Synod 
on  a  missionary  tour  through  the  counties  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State. 
He  now,  for  several  years,  had  his  residence  in  Burke  County,  in  the  midst 
of  a  shrewd,  intelli^nt  population  of  Scotch  Irish  origin,  from  among  whom 
but  few  churches  had,  at  that  time,  been  gathered ;  and  he  was  ordained 
here  about  the  year  1795.  He  continued  in  this  charge  until  1801,  when 
he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregations  of  Rocky  River  and  Philadelphb. 
Hb  labours  in  Burke  County  were  eminently  successful,  both  in  planting 
new  churches,  and  in  miubtering  to  the  growth  of  those  already  in  existence ; 
and  when  he  left  the  county,  he  carried  with  him,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
grateful  respect  and  good  will  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  hb  ministrations. 

After  labouring  in  the  congregation  to  which  he  was  now  transferred,  for 
about  eleven  years,  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  many  of  them  to  open 
a  school,  especially  for  the  accommodation  of  some  of  the  young  men  of  his 
charge,  who  wbhed  to  devote  themselves  to  the  ministry.  This  school, 
which  he  commenced  in  1812,  he  continued  for  about  twelve  years;  and 
twenty-five  of  his  pupib  became  minbters  of  the  Gospel.  Fifteen  young 
men  from  the  Rocky  River  Congregation  entered  the  minbtry  in  about  as 
many  years;  many  of  whom  could  not  have  received  a  classical  education, 
but  for  the  opportunity  furnished  by  Mr.  Wibon's  school.  As  a  teacher, 
he  was  at  once  eminently  popular  and  successful. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  the  year  1829. 

Dr.  Wilson  attended  a  meeting  of  hb  Presbytery,  at  Morgantown,  in  the 
autumn  of  1830,  and  of  the  Synod,  at  Hopewell,  shortly  after.  From 
peculiar  excitement,  ho  slept  little  during  these  meetings,  and  returned 
home,  labouring  under  a  degree  of  exhaustion  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
In  the  prospect  of  his  departure,  he  evinced  no  extraordinary  raptures,  but 
a  calm,  humble  and  trusting  spirit.  The  last  evening  of  his  life  he  spent 
in  cheerful  conversation  with  his  family,  and  without  any  thing  to  indicate 
his  immediate  dissolution.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  called 
to  one  of  hb  sons,  complaining  of  being  cold,  and,  after  uttering  a  few 
broken  incoherent  expressions,  became  speechless.  About  nine  o'clock  the 
next  morning, — Saturday,  July  80,  1831,  hb  spirit  gently  made  the  transit 
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AminmmrikioRmf^a.  Pr.  BoUmod,  of  Popkr  Teat,  wko  bad  Wan  the 
iiti— te  firmd  of  alaost  kk  wholo  life,  roodied  hb  hovoe  oa  Smiuday  aft<^ 
noon,  Moordng  to  a  proriova  appoiotnait,  to  apead  tkt  afigiit,  and  praieh  at 
Bod[jRtmroBt^lblloiriag8abbatk.  B«t  U  tnrsed  o«t  ftkat  he  kad  eone 
to  eondvct  tl^  fneral  solenBitiea  of  hiaTenerable  friend.  A  large  part  of  the 
Philadelpliia  Congregation  aseembled  with  the  Congregation  of  Roekj  RiTer, 
and  as  the  ^urch,  thoagh  very  capaeioas,  was  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  mnltitiide  which  the  occasion  had  brought  together,  the  faneral  service 
was  held  in  a  beantifiil  groTc  nsnally  occopied  by  the  congregation  for  Sacra- 
mental meetings.  Here  Dr.  Robinson  delirered  a  most  appropriate  and 
pathetie  disoonrse,  after  whidi  the  body  was  reverently  carried  to  its  final 
resting  place. 

Doruig  hb  residence  in  Bwke  County,  Mr.  Wilson  was  married  to  Mary, 
danghter  of  Alexander  Erwin,  of  that  county,  who  died  about  the  year 
1826.  They  had  nine  ^ildrea, — €ve  sons  and  four  das^ters.  Two  of 
his  sons  entered  the  ministry.  Altxmmier  Erwin  first  became  a  physician, 
under  the  impression  that  an  impediment  in  his  speech  would  hinder  his 
usefulnees  as  a  speaker.  His  ardent  desire  to  preach  the  Gospel  led  him 
afterwards  to  OTcrcome  all  difficul^es,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry. 
About  the  year  1832,  he  went  as  a  mis^onary  to  Eastern  Africa,  where  he 
encountered  great  trials  and  dangers  among  the  Zulu  tribe.  His  mission 
was  broken  up  by  savage  war ;  he  buried  a  beloved  wife  with  his  own  hands ; 
and  then  returned  to  thb  country  with  an  infant  daughter.  After  remain- 
ing a  short  time,  he  returned  to  Western  Africa,  and  comm^eed  the  mis- 
skmary  work  there  with  untiring  seal ;  but  was  soon  called  frtmi  his  labour 
to  his  reward.  He  died  at  Cape  Palmas  in  the  year  1842.  The  other  son 
who  entered  the  ministry  was  John  Makeaiie^  who  was  for  some  years 
settled  over  the  Bethany  and  Tabor  Churches,  in  Ireddl  County,  X.  C; 
was  afterwards  called  to  M organtown,  the  first  field  of  hn  fiuher's  I^N>ur6 ; 
and  b  now  (1857)  the  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  Fulton,  Mo. 

Dr.  Wilson  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rct.  L.  F.  Wilson, 
1804;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  McCorkle,  1811 ;  and  an 
Appendix  to  a  work  on  Psalmody  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  RuffBer,of  Virginia. 


FROM  THE  RET.  R.  H.  XORRISOK,  D.  D^ 

CoiTAAB  HoifB,  K.  C,  Jaly  18, 1848. 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir:  1  cannot  reftise  your  request  for  my  impressions  of  the 
character  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Makemie  Wilson.  My  knowledge  of  him,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  was  such,  as  to  enable  me  to  give  yon  the  outline  of  his  char- 
acter without  any  doubt  as  to  ite  eorrectmss. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  of  about  the  medium  siie;  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  and 
capable  of  enduring  great  labour,  which,  during  his  whole  life,  was  devoted  to 
the  most  worthy  objects.  A  dear  blue  eve,  and  countenance  beaming  with 
intcUigenee  and  kindness,  were  only  the  Cuthftd  index  to  his  diaracter.  He  was 
80  sincere  and  unreserved  in  manifesting  his  good  will  to  others,  and  so  sensitive 
to  the  proprieties  of  social  life,  that  he  was  justly  regarded  as  a  most  interesting 
companion  in  every  circle  of  society.  The  pervading  charm  of  his  manners  con- 
sisted in  candour,  modes^,  huauhty,  and  good  sense. 

Dr.  Wilson  possessed  astrsn^,  pmisti  sting;  and  well  culttvated  mind.  Sound- 
Msa  of  jndigment,  enugy  of  purpoae,  and  great  prudence,  were  striking  features 
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of  his  cbartcter.  He  was  a  bright  example  cf  actiyity  in  doing  good^  and  of 
wisdom  in  selecting  the  heat  means  for  accomplishing  his  ends.  His  character 
was  not  marked  bj  a  few  striking  virtues,  and  many  glaring  definsts;  but  there 
was  blended  in  his  life  a  well  proportioned  and  beautiful  illustration  of  Christian 
graces.  His  enlarged  and  scriptural  views  of  Divine  truth  were  rendered  prac- 
tical by  much  spirituality  of  mind,  and  the  most  cheerful  consecration  of  himself 
to  tfaie  service  of  God. 

His  piety  was  manifest^d^  not  by  impulses,  but  by  works  of  righteousness.  A 
iaithful  and  continual  discharge  of  the  private,  relative  and  social,  duties  of  reli- 
gion, proclaimed  the  conformity  of  bis  heart  and  life  to  the  will  of  Qod.  A  life 
so  pure,  and  so  controlled  by  a  meek  and  benevolent  spirit,  gained  for  him  the 
most  unlimited  confidence  and  sincere  affection,  wherever  he  was  known.  A  life 
in  which  were  so  beautifully  reflected  the  truths  which  he  preached  to  others, 
gave  evident  power  to  his  ministrations  in  the  pulpit. 

His  humility  appeared  in  his  actions,  as  a  bright  ornament  of  his  character. 
No  man  could  be  more  willing  on  proper  occasions  to  confess  his  unworthiness, 
and  to  ascribe  all  his  gifts  and  graces  to  the  proper  Source. 

He  had  a  peculiar  talent  at  ministering  to  the  happiness  of  others.  His  kind- 
ness of  heart  diffused  a  charm  around  him,  and  made  his  presence  felt  as  that  of 
a  sincere  and  beloved  friend.     **  In  his  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness." 

While  he  was  feithful  to  his  own  convictions  of  truth,  his  mild  and  concilia- 
tory demeanour  rendered  him  acceptable  to  those  whose  views  were  not  in 
accordance  with  his  own.  He  was  eminently  a  peacemaker.  His  gentle  and 
benign  spirit  prompted  him  to  active  efforts  to  remove  discord  from  among  Chris- 
tians, and  to  preserve  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  Church.  In  such  delicate 
and  noble  efforts  he  was  remarkably  successful.  Few  men  perhaps  ever  did 
more  to  prevent  contention,  to  heal  divisions,  and  to  counteract  the  baneful 
effects  of  envy  and  evil  speaking.  So  judicious  and  affectionate  were  his  coun- 
sels, and  such  the  weight  of  his  influence,  that  it  was  comparatively  rare  for 
suits  to  be  taken  by  the  members  of  his  churches  to  the  civil  courts. 

Dr.  Wilson  met  with  opposition,  as  all  men  may  expect,  who  seek  to  do  good. 
But  in  nothing  did  his  greatness  more  strikingly  appear,  than  in  overcoming 
evil  with  good.  Some  remarkable  instances  might  be  stated,  were  it  expedient, 
in  which  he  bore  the  hostility  of  those  whose  reformation  he  sought,  with  so 
much  magnanimity  and  forbearance  as  to  disarm,  if  not  to  extinguish,  their 
malevolence. 

As  a  member  of  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  no  man  of  his  day  was  held 
in  higher  repute.  In  this  department  of  ministerial  duty,  it  was  universally 
conceded  that  he  possessed  almost  unrivalled  power.  His  brethren  had  such 
perfect  confidence  in  the  purity  of  his  motives  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment, 
that  be  was  often  led  to  act  more  prominently  than  his  modest  and  unobtrusive 
spirit  would  have  prompted  him  to  do.  His  treatment  of  his  brethren  was 
worthy  of  all  praise  and  imitation.  Never  was  he  known  to  descend  to  any 
thing  like  rudeness  or  petulance  towards  others.  He  treated  the  sentiments 
of  the  weakest,  or  of  those  most  opposed  to  him,  with  the  utmost  respect, 
and  manifested  a  sacred  regard  for  their  feelings.  Often  have  I  witnessed 
with  admiration  how  speedily  his  clear  mind  and  affectionate  manner  could 
allay  the  excitement  of  debate  into  a  calm  and  fraternal  unanimity  of  sentiment 
and  feeling.  He  was  fkr  fVom  being  elated  by  success  in  carrying  his  own 
measures,  and  equally  far  from  irritation  under  disappointment.  He  seemed 
never  to  forget  that  the  Courts  of  the  Church  are  assemblies  of  brethren  met  to 
do  good,  and  not  to  accomplish  ambitious  designs,  or  indulge  envious  feelings. 

His  manner  of  preaching  was  marked  by  a  faithful  and  judicious  exhibition 
of  the  truth.  His  fidelity  in  expounding  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  was  char- 
acterized by  the  tenderness  which  reaches  the  hearts  of  those  for  whom  it  is  felt. 
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His  language  and  deportment  left  no  doubt  of  his  lore  for  the  souls  of  those  who 
heard  him. 

He  never  pretended  to  a  fervency  which  he  did  not  fdel.  His  zeal,  though 
deep  and  earnest,  was  always  regulated  by  knowledge.  In  denouncing  the  t^ 
rors  of  the  Lord  against  the  guilty,  his  genuine  compassion  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose gave  a  penetrating  force  to  the  threatenings  he  uttered. 

Dr.  Wilson  evidently  preached  the  Gospel  with  strong  fkith  in  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  give  it  effect.  His  heart  was  too  ardently  fixed  on  the  great  end  of  his 
ministry,  to  become  indifferent  to  the  result  of  bis  labours.  His  zeal  did  not 
rise  and  sink,  as  the  outward  appearances  of  his  usefulness  were  bright  or  for- 
bidding. His  life  presented  a  uniformity  of  untiring  effort,  which  seemed  to 
flow  from  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  presence  and  blessing  of  God.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  witness  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons  received  by  him 
into  the  church  at  one  time.  •  At  the  period  of  his  death,  if  I  mistake  not,  his 
churches  numbered  between  six  and  seven  hundred  members.  Such  a  man 
could  not  live  thirty  years  among  an  honest  people,  admired  and  loved  as  their 
brightest  pattern  in  every  virtue,  without  swaying  their  minds  and  moulding 
their  habits  for  good  to  a  remarkable  extent.  I  have  never  witnessed  a  more 
forcible  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  when  its  truths  are  properly 
exhibited,  not  only  in  promoting  the  spiritual  welfare,  but  in  advancing  the  tem- 
poral interests,  of  men,  than  that  presented  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Wilson. 

His  views  and  feelings  in  the  prospect  of  death  were  what  might  be 
expected  to  mark  the  departure  of  such  a  man.  It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  him 
not  long  before  his  death.  Apparently  impressed  with  a  belief  that  the  inter- 
view might  be  the  last,  he  freely  and  tenderly  spoke  of  his  own  prospects.  He 
stated  distinctly  that  in  meeting  death  he  had  no  rapturous  views, — no  feelings 
of  transport,  but  a  firm  and  sustaining  hope  of  Heaven,  founded  solely  upon  the 
merits  of  Christ.  He  alluded  to  the  labours  of  his  life  only  to  praise  God  for 
the  tokens  of  his  grace.  He  expressed  an  entire  submission  to  the  Divine  will 
in  reference  to  his  dissolution,  and  a  joyful  expectation  of  spending  eternity  in 
the  presence  and  work  of  his  Redeemer.  Nothing  could  be  more  serene,  animat- 
ing, delightful,  than  the  confidence  which  he  expressed  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Thus  lived  and  died  one  of  the  purest  and  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Church, 
of  whom  our  State  can  boast.  The  memorials  of  his  usefulness  will  be  long 
visible  below;  and  I  doubt  not  there  will  be  found  an  imperishable  record  of  it 
in  Heaven. 

Truly  yours  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel, 

R.  H.  MORRISON. 
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ROBERT  HETT  CHAPMAN,  D.  D.* 

1793—1833. 

Robert  Hbtt  Chapman  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Chapman, 
well  known  as  a  pioneer  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Western 
New  York.  He  (the  father)  was  born  in  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  September 
27,  1741,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1762.  After  studying 
Theology  about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1766 
was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  as  Pastor  of 
the  Church  in  Orange,  N.  J.  He  was  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  American 
cause  during  the  Revolutionary  war ;  and  so  confident  was  he  that  it  was  a 
righteous  cause  that  he  counted  no  sacrifice  too  dear  to  be  tnado  for  its  pro- 
motion. His  course  was  so  open  and  decided  as  to  render  him  particularly 
offensive  to  the  loyalists,  and  not  only  was  he  obliged  frequently  to  retire 
firom  his  family  and  flock,  but  even  his  life  was  sometimes  in  imminent  peril. 
In  the  year  1800,  he  received  an  appointment  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  *'  a  stated  missionary  for  four  years  on 
the  Northwestern  frontiers ;"  by  which  was  intended  Western  New  York. 
In  obedience  to  these  instructions,  he  removed  his  family  from  New  Jersey 
to  Geneva,  where  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  hib  life.  For  a 
nnmber  of  years  he  was  engaged  in  missionary  service  one  half  of  the  time, 
and  the  other  half,  ministered  to  the  Congregation  of  Geneva.  On  the  8th 
of  July,  1812,  he  was  installed  Senior  Pastor  of  that  Congregation, —  the 
Rev.  Henry  Aztell  being  associated  with  him  as  Colleague..  This  relation 
was  dissolved  by  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  22d  of  May,  1813.  He 
possessed  a  vigorous  mind,  and  great  energy  of  character,  and  was  a 
laborious  and  successful  minister.  He  published  a  Sermon  delivered  before 
the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  1788, — having  been  Moderator 
of  that  Body  the  year  before ;  and  Five  Sermons  on  Baptism. 

Robert  Hett,  the  second  son  of  Jedediah  Chapman,  was  born  at  Orange, 
N.  J.,  March  2,  1771.  Having  spent  his  early  years  chiefly  under  the 
paternal  roof,  he  became  in  due  time  a  member  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  where  he  maintained  a  high  standing  as  a  scholar,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1789,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Br.  Witherspoon.  The  year  after  his  graduation  he  spent  at  his  father's, 
devoting  himself  chiefly  to  general  reading,  and  undecided,  at  least  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  in  what  profession  or  occupation  he  should  ultimately 
engage.  From  his  earliest  developments  of  character,  his  conduct  had  been 
nncommonly  blameless,  and  those  who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
it,  were  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  he  bad  been  the  subject  of  a  spiritual 
renovation  from  childhood — an  opinion  in  which  he  was  himself  rather 
disposed  to  concur.  He,  however,  during  this  year,  was  led  to  form  a  very 
different  judgment  of  himself:  he  became  convinced  of  his  deep  sinfulness 
and  utter  ruin  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  was  brought,  as  he  believed, 
cordially  to  embrace  the  Gospel  as  a  system  of  redeeming  mercy.  He  now 
formed  a  distinct  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry ;  and 
when  his  father,  with  a  view  to  test  the  sincerity  and  strength  of  his  resolu- 

•  Hist,  of  Chapman  iiuiiily ^Hotohkin'f  HUt.  Weft.  N.  T.— MS.  firom  his  bod,  Rot.  B.  H. 


iXhtGwifAT    Aanljiftcr 
-irr  z*  atae  :    "  ' 

>  Cnuiisv^  3(rv  Bi^niii  ■  rfcirfj 
4^  tj«  rvorge   I3cavx.     He  vat 

aCur  uok  aa  rufrnftfii   Bafifiai«uj  t.!«r  aafic  tW  5< 

Wffrri]«^ei£  I*  mst  a  mk  Sufagcxg  attrm-'n-g  i»  laMvzs. 

io*  Htn  Cras  iaa  BaaBiaarT  mbt.  W  aock^cciC  m  c&Z  t*  aetUe  as 
'  ci  tte  Cmr^  m  BaMVT.  X.  J^  a»t  w  wBaZ.^1  tkcrt  is  tW  jnr 
17M.  Im  liif  t^tam  W  «aa»»«  lii::  ISI.  «W&  W  twmvrtA  to  C»- 
Wipe.  5.  T^  Md  Wcuae  Paaur  «^  tke  Fjss  PracrscT^m  O 
yiiw.  Hcte  la*  iA-ork  crcaal j  froyw  a  wMits  lis  MJaacs 
viik  rtpiitiJ  re«iratf  «f  re-IipM.  aai  smm  mw  mcKVcis  Vfiaig  aiUcd  aft 
meaaij  ercsj  Civrnxusa  aeaaaK  iaiLitf.  kk  fr— emraja  vix^  ix.  Ib  ISll, 
W  va»  ^'jfixs^  Pre9»S»t  c^  cW  racT<er$2T  c^  N :cii  Carckaa;  aal,  Botvil^ 
ataaii.^  ij§  rr<ac  »arif »  t*  f im  viii  a  r;«£ire;paxx«  to  vkidi  W  vaa 
••  ■■»  itTarfcgJ.  W  fitLt  cc«{tnsaa£.  It  c*:«»i4m:S:«f  <£  4atT,  to  accepi 
tiie  ac^*'.-^iaMmi.  H«  aeeariJ^T  re»e^<*i  un  Oar:CiaA  a  tW  aaiBBia  of 
1*1^  a»i  "—I  rmry  cuoei  wi<m  \^  :&nal  caaeiw  TW  C«llcfe  vaa 
is  mH  raipKU  aft  a  i&v  et :  ;  aM  ^  U^*>sre*i  viii  craft  iZagtmtm  mmi  aeal 
lar  EU  imfffVTtmtax.  Im  caMt^tiiin  biIz-It  c^  il^  «x«nM«s,  tW  tose  of 
m/nnh  m^i  r&Lp:«  vaa  «^mtod,  tW  B.:k  :«(a»c  m  iexl*Vc»:k  m  sIk  issftt- 
tss^:«,  aa4  arrerkl  J<'=&f  »««  v«r«  t-rs^rrii  vziitr  tW  yywtst  «f  icfigm, 
VM  i'l.VMr^  KAtlj  biraf  Mixi^ten  «f  iLe  G<t<-T*n.  H«  v^as  ai<o  a  pinci* 
fttl  ^-f-ruMSft  a  %Mft  cssalli^ii:^  c^  a  Pre«rruras  Civrri  aft  tke  aeaft  of 
taie  C'.C.tr«T — B^^e  karis,;  existed  iL«»  pre^i  -«<  :o  lie  aeces^M  to  tke 
Pr»-:i*i«7-  I>sri&^  kk  eaaMetk«  wiii  Uie  C-clI^^e.  W  rerf -rwed  a  greaft 
aakMttt  ^  aorice  ia  preackia^  m  ^Ser^it  foitt  «^  tlie  Stale,  aad  «»  also 
Tcrjr  p?3«rtaaL  as  weil  as  amre  aad  sscfaL  is  kis  aue»ia»se  ob  tke  j«&a- 
ttfeiea  «f  tke  (,\«rdL 

Ib  1^1»,  ke  vaa  kiBPiui  witk  tke  degree  of  DMtor  of  Krahj  tnm 
WtHttflBa  CtpUeee. 

Dr.  <  fcapsaa^  ka4  ^tm%j%  takes  graft  ^Mgkt  ia  tke  |<«e«lkr  4«taea  of  tke 
■niatrr,  abi.  after  kariag  kee«  lakonoMj  etarK^jed  for  a  Bvaker  of  jcBia 
aa  tke  kead  of  tke  C<4i<fe,  ke  b«g;aB  to  awoitAte  tke  rvpc«e  of  fetaraag  to 
tke  pMtorai  iile.  AeeooiiBclj,  m  tke  reu-  1>17,  ke  teBdcf«4  kU  raagM> 
t*M  to  tke  Boavi  of  Tnaateea,  a^d  kk  cc-uMctMi  vitk  tke  iasftiftaftiaB  firOM 
Ib  tke  wmmmm  of  t^ft  jcar,  icvwal  piaMiiiag  Uda  of 
Irc^wkua;  Wai  WaftleBgtk  decided 
m  Cetmt  a  tko  VaDej  of  TirgiBk,  a»d  keeaat  tke  PMtar  of  Beftkel 
Ckvek.  tkcB  OM  of  tke  ki)peo(  vitkiB  tke  bowBda  of  tke  SjBod.  Hore  ko 
lakMnd  Titk  wumj  tokna  of  aBceoa  tiU  tke  Twr  1^^  irkos  ke  iwored 
to  tke  iwer  emd  of  tke  VaDer,— tke  Bei^bo^kood  of  WMckeator.  Har- 
kees  roBaimtd  wkk  tke  S jBod  of  YkgiBiB  BOft  lar  iimm  %em  jean,  ko 
"toMigratf  totkeWeaft;  kt,  pteriOBa  to  CMiyJag  kit  leaalBtioB 
iato  eCeeft,  ke  apeBft  %  year  or  tva,  hkovriaig  wiftk  kb  atcBitoaed  aeal,  ib 
Ike  kia  eoBBtiy  of  Nortk  CarofiBB.     Ib  tke  year  ISSO,  ke  iMor^i  witk 
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his  family  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  settled  at  Coyington,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Mississippi  River.  His  field  of  labour  here  was  within  the  bounds 
of  what  was  then  a  frontier  Presbjterj ;  and  he  had  an  important  agency 
in  moulding  the  religious  state  of  things  in  that  new  and  sparsely  popula- 
ted region.  His  influence  for  good  was  powerfully  felt,  and  he  was  rejoic- 
ing in  the  prospect  of  constantly  extending  usefulness,  when  his  career  was 
suddenly  terminated  by  death. 

In  the  spring  of  1833,  he  was  appointed  to  represent  his  Presbytery  in 
the  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia.  He  accomplished  his  journey  to 
the  North,  chiefly  on  horseback,  making  it  little  less  than  an  extended  mis- 
sionary tour.  When  the  Assembly  had  closed  its  sessions,  he  made  a  hasty 
visit  to  a  brother  who  resided  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  then  set  out, 
in  perfect  health,  on  his  homeward  way.  At  Winchester,  Ya.,  he  was 
arrested  by  a  violent  disease,  which  proved  to  be  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
and  which  terminated  his  life  after  four  days.  On  the  morning  that  he 
died,  he  arose,  dressed  himself,  opened  his  window,  and  finding  that  he  was 
free  from  pain,  imagined  himself  convalescent ;  but  his  physician  quickly 
undeceived  him  by  telling  him  that  the  relief  he  experienced  was  the  effect 
of  mortification.  He  received  the  announcement  with  perfect  calmness ; 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  being  called  by  his  request,  read  to  him  the  ninety- 
seventh  Psalm,  and  offered  a  prayer  at  his  bedside;  and  then,  having 
requested  that  Br.  H.  would  preach  his  Funeral  Sermon,  mentioning  as  a 
suitable  text  Romans  v.  1,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  left  alone  that  he 
might  commune  with  his  God  and  Saviour,  and  die.  He  breathed  his  last 
shortly  after,  with  his  mind  in  a  state  of  perfect  serenity.  He  died  June 
18,  1833,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-first  of  his  min- 
istry.    His  mortal  remains  rest  in  the  grave-yard  at  Winchester. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1797,  he  was  married  to  Hannah,  daughter  of 
Isaac  and  Hannah  Amette  of  Elisabethtown,  N.  J.  They  had  twelve 
children,  seven  of  whom  survived  their  father.  One  of  the  sons  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Chapman,  a  well  known  and  highly  respected  minister  %t 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  mother,  a  lady  much  distinguished  for  her 
prudence  and  piety,  died  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  July  7,  1845. 

Dr.  Chapman  published  a  Sermon  on  Conscience,  and  one  on  the  Respon* 
sibility  of  the  Sacred  Office,  preached  at  the  ordination  and  installation  •f 
John  Tonnglove.* 

FROM  THE  BEY.  JAMES  MORRISON. 

Beujbvtb,  Va.,  December  80, 1854. 
Dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapman  commenced  in  the 
year  1813,  when  he  was  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
continued  until  bis  removal  from  Virginia,  which  was,  1  believe,  in  the  year  1822, 
or  1823.  I  was  first  a  student  of  the  University,  and  after  that,  for  nearly  two 
years,  a  Tutor.  Duiing  the  time  I  was  a  student,  1  had  but  little  personal 
acquaintance  with  him.  Whilst  1  was  a  Tutor,  1  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  him  in  his  private  character,  and  had  also  the  same  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing him  in  his  official  relations,  which  1  had  enjoyed  when  a  student.    When  I 

•  JoHH  TouscLOVi  WM  %  natire  of  CambridM,  N.  T. ;  wm  nrndnated  at  Union  College  in 
18«1 ;  was  Tutor  in  the  CoUege  from  1803  to  1805;  wai  fettled  in  the  mlniitry  at  Bronewiek, 
H.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1853.  He  reeeived  the  degree  oC  Dootor  of  Divinity  from  hii  AiwM 
filter. 
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became  a  pastor,  I  was  settled  in  a  con^egation  adjoining  his.  My  opportnni- 
ties  of  knowing  liim,  tlierefore,  were  good;  though  it  was  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  man  with  one  who  was  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  days.  I  always 
entertained  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  him. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  not  only  sincere  but  ardent 
piety.  On  this  point,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  was  but  one  opinion  amongst  his 
acquaintances.  He  was  remarkably  conscientious.  His  conscience  was  both 
enlightened  and  tender.  The  Bible  was  his  guide,  and  he  was  exceedingly  sen- 
sitive to  any  departure  from  its  teachings.  He  was,  from  thorough  examination 
and  deliberate  conviction,  a  decided  Presbyterian;  but  still  he  was  liberal 
towards  other  Christian  denominations.  He  loved  all  who  gave  evidence  that 
they  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Some  of  his  warmest  and  most  intimate 
friends,  during  the  time  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  were  of  a  different  com- 
munion from  his  own. 

He  took  great  interest  in  the  judicatories  of  his  Church,  and  was  not  only 
exceedingly  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  them,  but  was  an  active  and  influen- 
tial member. 

In  all  the  various  circumstances  and  relations  of  life,  he  was  eminently  exem- 
plary. He  was  an  uncommonly  affectionate  husband  and  father.  In  his  family 
the  law  of  love  and  kindness  prevailed.  No  one  could  be  intimate  in  his  domes- 
tic circle,  without  seeing  how  warmly  his  affections  centered  there,  and  how 
rich  were  the  enjoyments  which  he  found  there.  He  was  emphatically  a  lover 
of  home. 

As  a  teacher,  he  was. faithful  and  diligent.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  all  his  pupils,  and  especially  that  they  might  all  be 
taught  of  God,  and  made  wise  unto  eternal  life.  During  his  connection  with 
the  University,  he  was  the  instrument  of  a  most  salutary  moral  change  there, 
and  it  is  believed  that  a  considerable  number  received,  through  his  instrumental- 
ity, those  impressions  which  resulted  in  a  true  conversion.  Under  his  ministry, 
there  was,  at  one  time,  a  very  general  seriousness  amongst  the  students. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  highly  evangelical.  He  delighted  to  preach  *'  Christ 
and  Him  crucified;"  and  he  rarely  preached  a  sermon  that  did  not  make  this 
manifest.  His  discourses  were  carefully  prepared,  and  were  never  tedious. 
Lucid  and  logical  in  arrangement,  they  were  easily  remembered.  Whilst  Christ 
was  the  sun  in  his  system,  around  which  every  thing  moved,  and  from  which 
every  part  derived  light  and  life,  his  preaching  furnished  a  rich  variety  of  scrip- 
tural truth,  and  no  one,  so  far  as  I  knew,  ever  complained  of  sameness  in  his 
discourses.  His  language  was  always  dignified,  and  yet  so  plain  and  simple  as 
to  be  easily  understood  by  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  attention. 
His  sermons  may  be  said  to  have  been  uniformly  good.  I  suppose  I  have  heard 
him  preach  more  than  one  hundred,  and  yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
among  them  all  what  I  would  call  an  indifferent  one.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit 
was  tender  and  earnest.  It  was  evident  that  he  felt  deeply  the  importance  of 
the  truths  which  he  preached;  and  I  have  often  seen  him  affected  to  tears. 
Hence  he  succeeded,  beyond  what  is  common,  in  securing  the  attention  of  his 
hearers,  even  though,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  they  disrelished  and  resisted 
his  close  and  pungent  appeals. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Chapman  ceased.     I 
feel  that  I  cannot  do  full  justice  to  his  character;  and  yet  the  outline  is  ao  fresh 
and  vivid  that  I  think  my  impressions  in  respect  to  it  cannot  be  wrong. 
Yours  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

JAMES  MORRISON. 
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FBOM  THE  HON.  F.  NASH, 

JUDGE  OF  THB  8VVREUE  COURT  OF  NORTH  CAROLIXA. 

Raleigh,  February  17, 1857 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  has  just  reached  me,  and  (qw  things  would  giye  me  more 
pleasure  than  to  complj  with  the  request  which  it  contains,  if  the  pressure  of 
my  official  engagements  were  not  such  as  to  forbid  my  doing  it  in  any  other  than 
the  most  hurried  manner.  I  knew  Dr.  Chapman  well  and  loved  him  much. 
When  he  came  to  this  State  to  preside  over  our  College,  he  resided  with  me  nearly 
three  months  before  he  went  to  Chapel  Hill.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
l>ecome  well  acquainted  with  him.  Plain  and  unpretending  in  his  appearance 
and  manner,  his  heart  was  warm  and  sincere.  Not  specially  calculated  to  shine 
as  a  Professor,  the  pulpit  was  his  appropriate  place.  More  highly  gifted  with 
power  on  his  knees  than  any  man  I  ever  knew,  his  public  prayers  warmed  the 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  him.  I  have  met  with  no  man,  unless  perhaps  the  late 
Dr.  Nettleton  was  an  exception,  who  seemed  to  me  to  exceed  Dr.  Chapman  in  a 
deep  and  spiritual  acquaintance  with  the  Word  of  God.  His  discourses  were 
plain,  but  always  interesting.  He  was  a  good  man— eminently  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  every  duty,  social  and  relative;  eminently  kind  to  those  around 
him,  and  always  having  an  eye  to  their  better  interests.  I  cannot  say  that  he 
was  the  father  of  Presbyterianism  in  this  particular  region,  but  I  may  say  that 
he  was  a  most  eflBcient  promoter  of  it — when  he  came  hither,  the  lamp  was 
bnrning,  but  it  was  with  a  feeble  and  dubious  flame — by  his  untiring  zeal  and 
vigorous  efforts  he  poured  into  it  fresh  oil,  and  it  has  been  burning  ever  since 
with  a  steadily  increasing  lustre  and  warmth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  exerted 
a  benign  influence  here,  which  was  far  from  exhausting  itself  with  the  genera- 
tion that  was  contemporary  with  him. 
Begretting  that  my  account  of  this  excellent  man  must  be  so  meagre, 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  sincere  regard, 

BespectfuUy  and  sincerely  your  friend, 

F.  NASH. 


JAMES  RICHARDS,  D.  D  * 

1793—1848. 

James  Richards  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fonrth  generation,  of  Sain«el 
Richards,  a  native  of  Wales,  who  settled  in  the  parish  of  Middlesex,  near 
Stamford,  Conn.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  James  Richards,  and  was 
bom  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  October  29,  1767.  His  &ther  was  an  intelli- 
gent, respectable  &rmer,  highly  esteemed  both  as  a  man  and  a  Ckristian ; 
and  bis  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Rnth  Hanford,  was  one  of  the 
brighter  ornaments  of  her  sex ; — not  indeed  specially  favoured  in  respect  to 
advantages  for  education,  but  distinguished  for  a  masculine  undefstaoding, 
great  iraness  of  purpose,  and  a  fervent  and  elevated  piety.  In  his  earliest 
years,  he  gave  indications  of  an  uttComm<mly  delicate  bodily  oonstitution, 
though  it  was  quickly  discovered  that  there  was  no  corresponding  mental 
imbecility — on  the  contrary,  his  intelle<N^ual  powers  were  perceived  to  he 

•  Memoir  preSzod  to  hia  Leetnres  bj  Rev.  S.  H.  Gridley.— MS.  from  bis  fiually. 
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of  a  very  bigh  order ;  and  some  of  his  early  feats  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  would  seem  almost  incredible.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  old, 
he  hod  so  much  knowledge  and  so  much  character  withal,  that  he  was  a 
Bucoessfal  teacher  of  a  common  district  school ;  and  he  was  emplayed  in 
this  way  for  two  successive  winters. 

From  his  early  childhood,  he  evinced  a  strong  desire  for  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation ;  but  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  father,  in  connection  with 
his  own  apparently  frail  constitution,  seemed  to  put  this  beyond  his  reach. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  left  home,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  parents, 
with  a  view  to  seek  some  employment  in  which  he  might  become  perma- 
nently settled.  He  went  first  to  Newtown,  distant  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  his  native  place,  and  there  became  an  apprentice  to  a  cabinet  and  chair 
maker.  He  was  obliged,  however,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  and  pro- 
tracted illness  which  occurred  shortly  after  this,  to  return  home ;  and  we 
hear  of  him  resuming  his  mechanical  labours,  first  at  Banbury,  and  after- 
wards at  Stamford,  and  then  retiring  from  them  altogether.  He  seems, 
however,  at  one  period,  to  have  been  occupied  at  his  trade,  for  a  short  time, 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  early  religious  instruction  which  he  received  under  the  parental  roof, 
and  particularly  from  his  mother,  did  not  fail  to  make  some  impression  upon 
his  mind ;  but  that  impression  seems  to  have  yielded,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  influence  of  worldly  associations.  But  in  1786,  when  he  was  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  he  became  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  importance  of  religion 
AS  a  practical  concern,  and  ultimately  gave  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  being  renewed  in  the  temper  of  his  mind.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  serious  reflection  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  unhallowed  levity, 
and  particularly  in  consequence  of  the  prominent  part  which  he  was  him- 
self bearing  in  it.  For  a  season,  the  burden  of  his  guilt  seemed  to  him 
greater  than  he  could  bear ;  but,  after  a  few  days,  while  he  was  reading  the 
thirty-eighth  Psalm,  he  found  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  Shortly  after 
tins,  he  joined  the  Congregational  Church  in  Stamford,  and  henceforward 
evinced  the  genuineness  of  his  piety  by  a  consistent  and  devoted  Christian 
life. 

His  great  purpose  now  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry. 
Accordingly,  having  been  released  from  his  apprenticeship,  he  returned  to 
New  Canaan,  and  commenced  his  studies  preparatory  to  College,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell,  at  that  time  Pastor  of  the  Church 
with  which  his  parents  were  connected.  He  was,  however,  quickly  inter- 
rupted in  his  preparatory  course  by  ill  health,  and  then  by  an  ajQTection  of 
the  eyes ;  and  for  several  months  he  depended  on  his  sister  to  read  to  him 
as  the  only  means  of  advancing  in  his  studies.  He  flnally  completed  his 
preparation  for  College  at  Norwalk,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Br. 
Burnet,  and  through  the  kindness  of  two  femide  Mends,  who  had  ofifered  to 
aid  him  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 

Notwithstanding  he  entered  Yale  College  in  1789,  yet,  at  the  dose  of  his 
Freshman  year,  in  consequence  of  inability  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses, 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  College  and  return  to  his  friends.  Con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  diffionlt,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to  prosecute  a 
regular  eoUegiate  course,  he  p«t  himself  again  under  the  instruction  of  his 
venerated  friend,  Br.  Burnet,  at  Norwalk ;  but,  after  he  had  been  there  a 
short  time,  another  severe  illness  subjected  him  to  a  still  further  interrup- 
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iion.  His  ease,  ibr  a  wbile,  was  regarded  as  well  nigli  hopeless ;  and  his 
remarkable  reeoverj  he  was  aocustomed  to  ascribe,  under  God,  to  the  con- 
stant and  affectionate  vigilance  of  one  of  his  sisters.  Having  passed  a  few 
months  at  Norwalk  after  his  recovery,  he  went  to  Farmington  in  1791,  where 
he  engaged  for  a  few  months  as  a  teacher ;  and  then  went  to  Greenfield,  and 
completed  both  his  academical  and  theological  course  under  the  instruction 
of  Br.  Dwight.  His  diligence  throughout  his  whole  course  was  untirin<v, 
and  his  improvement  worthy  of  the  best  advantages — as  an  evidence  of 
which,  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  in  1794,  at  Dr.  Dwight*s  sugges- 
^on,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Richards  was  licensed  by  a  Committee  of  the  Association 
in  the  Western  District  of  Fairfield  County,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  After 
preachmg  a  few  Sabbaths  in  the  parish  of  Wilton,  he  went,  by  invitation, 
to  Ballston,N.  Y.,  where,  for  some  time,  he  supplied  a  vacant  pulpit;  and, 
during  his  residence  there,  he  committed  to  paper  a  series  of  resolutions  for 
the  government  of  his  heart  and  conduct,  which  no  doubt  had  much  to  do 
with  his  eminent  piety  and  usefulness.  On  leaving  Ballston,  he  went  to 
Long  Island,  and  for  a  while  supplied  two  small  congregations, — one  on 
Shelter  Island,  the  other  at  Sag  Harbor  ;  and,  though  the  generation  to  which 
he  ministered  has  now  passed  away,  it  is  said  that  the  savour  of  his  earnest 
and  faithful  ministrations  still  remains. 

In  May,  1794,  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  Rev. 
Doctors  Buell  and  Woolworth  of  Long  Island,  ho  received  an  invitation  from 
the  Church  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  to  preach  to  them  as  a  candidate ;  and, 
having  accepted  the  invitation  and  passed  two  or  three  months  with  them, 
they  gave  him  a  call  to  become  their  Pastor  in  September  following.  He 
accepted  the  call,  but  for  some  reasons  his  ordination  and  installation 
were  deferred  until  May,  1797,  when  he  was  solemnly  consecrated  to  the 
pastoral  office  by  what  was  then  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

In  November,  1794,  he  was  married  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  James  and 
Caroline  (Hooker)  Cowles  of  Farmington,  Conn., — a  lady  of  a  refined  and 
excellent  character,  in  whom  he  found  not  only  a  most  affectionate  and 
devoted  wife,  but  an  effective  coadjutor  in  carrying  out  all  the  great  pur- 
poses for  which  he  lived.  They  had  seven  children.  Mrs.  Richards  sur- 
vived her  husband  several  years,  and  died  at  Auburn  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1847. 

Mr.  Richards'  position  at  Morristown  was  one,  not  only  of  great  respon- 
sibility, but  of  great  delicacy.  With  comparatively  little  experience  in  the 
ministerial  work,  with  a  numerous  congregation,  embodying  a  large  amount 
of  intelligence,  scattered  over  an  extensive  territory,  and  withal  still  agi- 
tated by  the  strife  of  preceding  years, — his  settlement  there  would  have 
seemed  at  least  an  experiment  of  doubtful  issue.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  reconciling  parties  which  had  been  at  variance,  and  giving  to  the  congre- 
gation a  more  harmonious  and  peaceful  character  than  it  had  known  for  a 
long  period.  At  the  same  time,  his  labours  in  the  pulpit  were  eminently 
acceptable,  not  only  at  home  but  abroad ;  and  he  came  to  be  regarded 
throughout  the  whole  region  as  quite  a  model  of  ministerial  character.  And 
his  faithful  efforts,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  were  not  in  vain.  At  three 
different  periods  during  his  ministry,  the  salvation  of  the  soul  became  the 
all  engrossing  concern  among  his  people,  and  large  numbers  were  added  to 
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the  church,  whose  subsequent  exemplary  life  attested  the  genuineness  of 
their  conversion. 

In  1801,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Princeton  Col- 
lege; and  in  1805,  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  latter  distinction  was  remarkable,  on 
account  of  his  being  at  the  time  but  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Kichards  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry  with  great  acceptanco 
for  several  years,  and  indeed  as  long  as  he  remained  at  Morristown ;  but, 
after  a  while,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  expenses  of  his  family,  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  asking  for  an  addition  to  his  salary ; 
and  this  request,  though  seconded  by  the  cordial  wishes  of  many,  met  with 
no  very  grateful  response  from  the  Congregation  at  large.  Shortly  after 
this, — in  the  early  part  of  1809,  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  at  Newark, 
having  become  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Br.  Griffin  to  a  Professorship  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  presented  a  unanimous  call  to  Mr. 
Richards  to  become  their  Pastor.  This  call,  after  mature  deliberation,  he 
accepted;  though  he* parted  with  his  Congregation  at  Morristown  with 
great  reluctance,  and  with  every  demonstration  on  their  part  of  the  most 
cordial  good  will.  Indeed  they  ultimately  acceded  to  his  proposal  in  respect 
to  an  increase  of  salary ;  but  he  still  believed,  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, that  Providence  pointed  him  to  Newark.  The  Presbytery  of  Jer- 
sey, when  called  to  consider  the  case,  sanctioned  the  proposed  transfer, — 
knmediately  after  which,  he  entered  his  new  field  of  labour. 

In  taking  his  position  at  Newark,  Mr.  Kichards  succeeded  a  man,  the 
splendour  of  whose  gifts  and  the  power  of  whose  eloquence  had  elevated 
him  to  the  highest  rank  of  American  preachers.  He  was  aware  that  this  ren- 
dered bis  situation  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  ;  but  he  resolved,  in  better 
strength  than  his  own,  that  he  would  task  his  faculties  to  the  utmost  with  a 
view  to  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry.  And  in  carrying  out  this  purpose, 
he  quickly  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  congregation  who  gave  him  the 
most  decisive  testimonies  of  their  respect  and  confidence.  His  instructive, 
judicious  and  earnest  preaching,  the  tenderness  and  fidelity  of  his  pastoral 
intercourse,  and  the  remarkable  discretion  which  he  evinced  in  all  relations 
and  circumstances,  secured  to  him  a  place  in  the  affections  of  his  people  and 
of  the  surrounding  community,  such  as  few  ministers  have  ever  attained. 

During  his  residence  at  Newark,  the  sphere  of  his  influence  was  continu- 
ally enlarging,  while  he  was  constantly  receiving  new  expressions  of  public 
regard.  He  was  chosen  a  Trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1807, 
and  was  a  Director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  from  its  first 
establishment ;  both  of  which  offices  he  held  until  he  left  the  State.  He 
was  also  intimately  connected,  at  this  period,  with  several  of  the  earlier  and 
more  important  of  our  benevolent  institutions  ;  and  in  1815,  he  preached 
the  Annual  Sermon  before  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  two  Colleges, — Yale  and  Union — a  high  but 
deserved  testimony  to  both  his  literary  and  theological  acquirements. 

Dr.  Richards*  ministry  in  Newark,  as  in  Morristown,  was  signalized  by 
remarkable  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour.  The  years  1813  and  1817  were 
specially  memorable  for  the  powerful  workings  of  Divine  influence  among 
his  people.  During  fourteen  years,  which  constituted  the  whole  period  of 
his  ministry  here,  he  received  to  the  church  about  five  hundred  members, 
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three  hnndrod  and  thirij-two  of  whom  were  added  on  a  profession  of  their 
£uth.  Among  them  were  six  young  men  who  became  ministers  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn  having  been  established  by  the 
Synod  of  Geneva  in  1819,  Dr.  Richards  was  appointed  to  its  Professorship 
of  Theology  in  1820;  but  declined  the  appointment.  Being  re-elected, 
however,  in  1823,  under  somewhat  different  circumstances,  he  signified,  in 
due  time,  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  This  was  justly  regarded  as 
ominous  of  great  good  to  the  institution ;  as  his  standing  in  the  Church  for 
prudence,  piety,  and  theological  attainment,  was  such,  as  to  secure  not  only 
to  himself  but  to  the  infant  Seminary  with  which  he  became  identified,  the 
general  confidence  and  favour  of  the  Christian  community.  He  was  inau- 
gurated Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  October  29, 1823, — the  fifty-sixth 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

The  enterprise  to  which  he  now  addressed  himself,  was,  on  many 
accounts,  a  laborious  and  difficult  one ;  and  no  one  who  knows  its  history 
can  doubt  that  the  success  which  subsequently  attended  it,  was  attributable 
in  a  great  degree  to  his  persevering  and  well  directed  efforts.  He  engaged 
immediately,  and  not  in  one  instance  only  but  again  and  again,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  collecting  funds  ;  and,  at  different  periods,  he  traversed  a  large  part 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  besides  visiting  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  some 
other  large  towns,  for  the  prosecution  of  this  object.  His  letters,  during 
this  period,  indicating  the  various  degrees  of  success  which  he  met  in  dif- 
ferent places,  show  how  completely  his  mind  had  become  absorbed  in  the 
interests  of  the  institution,  and  withal  how  constantly  he  acknowledged  God 
in  all  the  favour  with  which  his  efforts  were  crowned. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  relation  to  the 
Seminary,  he  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  chief  instrument  of 
increasing  its  funds, — the  main  spring  of  its  financial  operations.  He  pos- 
sessed rare  qualities  to  fit  him  for  this  service ;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  self-denial  which  it  involved,  he  always  performed  it  with  the 
utmost  alacrity.  The  universal  respect  which  was  felt  for  his  character, — 
his  dignified  manners,  and  fine  social  qualities,  and  highly  acceptable  efforts 
in  the  pulpit,  and  especially  his  almost  intuitive  perception  of  the  springs 
of  human  action,  gave  him  an  advantage  in  his  appeals  to  the  liberality  of 
the  Christian  public,  as  rare  as  it  was  important.  And  then  he  was  a  most 
accomplished  financier ; — strictly  accurate,  though  always  perfectly  honour- 
able, in  every  pecuniary  transaction.  Notwithstanding  he  was  associated  in 
the  management  of  the  concerns  of  the  institution  with  men  of  the  utmost 
shrewdness,  and  of  great  experience  in  such  matters,  they  were  more  than 
willing,  especially  in  circumstances  of  embarrassment,  to  take  counsel  of 
hb  wbdom  ;  and  in  seasons  of  the  deepest  darkness,  the  first  gleam  of  light 
generally  emanated  from  his  far-reaching  and  prolific  mind. 

Br.  Richards,  shortly  after  he  went  to  Auburn,  and  indeed  during  almost 
the  whole  period  of  his  connection  with  the  Seminary,  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  take  and  to  keep,  if  not  a  strictly  controversial  attitude,  yet  an 
attitude  of  defence,  towards  those  whom  he  regarded  as  holding  theological  or 
practical  errors.  He  found,  immediately  on  his  arrival  there,  that  the  peculiar 
views  of  Br*  Emmons  prevailed  extensively  in  that  region,  and  had  obtained 
DO  inconsiderable  footing  in  the  Seminary ;  and,  as  he  dissented  totally 
and  strongly  from  those  views,  though  with  great  respect  for  the  talents  and 
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character  of  their  author,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  endeavour  to  expose 
their  fallacy,  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  fix  in  the  minds  especiallj  of  his 
own  students,  an  opposite  system.  It  was  a  comparatiyely  silent,  but  some- 
what severe  and  protracted  conflict,  in  which  this  purpose  engaged  him ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  giving  a  different 
direction  to  the  prevailing  sentiment,  not  only  of  the  institution,  but  of  the 
surrounding  community,  on  that  general  subject. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  most  important  controversy  in  which  Dr. 
Richards  was  called  to  bear  a  part.  About  the  year  1826  commenced  the 
period  signalized  in  the  history  of  both  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
denominations  in  this  country,  by  what  have  been  commonly  called  **  new 
measures  *'  in  connection  with  revivals  of  religion.  Dr.  Richards  marked 
the  progress  of  this  new  state  of  things  with  the  deepest  concern.  He 
carefully  noted  all  the  progressive  developments,  and  deliberately  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  however  there  might  be  somewhat  of  Divine  influence 
connected  with  it,  or  rather  operating  in  spite  of  it,  yet  it  was  to  be 
regarded,  to  a  great  extent,  as  a  spurious  excitement.  With  this  convic- 
tion strongly  fixed  in  his  mind,  he  was  prepared  to  take  the  attitude  of 
resistance,  whenever  he  should  be  called  to  act  in  reference  to  it;  and,  after 
a  while,  the  time  for  action  came,  and  he  was  found  as  firm  as  a  rook  in  the 
midst  of  an  agitation  that  convulsed  the  entire  community.  Without 
making  himself  needlessly  offensive,  he  utterly  refused  to  co-operate  in  the 
popular  measures,  notwithstanding  he  did  it  at  the  expense  of  being 
branded,  in  public  and  in  private,  as  fighting  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
fever  existed,  not  to  say  raged,  inside  of  the  Seminary  itself;  and  even 
some  of  his  own  students,  who,  both  before  and  after,  regarded  him  as 
among  the  brightest  models  of  wisdom  and  excellence,  were,  for  the  time, 
excited  into  such  a  phrenzy,  that  they  publicly  prayed  for  his  conversion. 
But  none  of  these  things  moved  him ;  and  he  lived  not  only  to  see  the 
finger  of  scorn  that  had  been  pointed  at  him  withdrawn,  and  to  hear  the 
voice  of  obloquy  that  had  been  raised  against  him,  die  away,  but  to  know 
that  his  course  had  met  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good  every 
where, — to  receive  in  some  instances  the  hearty  acknowledgments  of  those 
who  had  been  among  his  active  opponents. 

In  the  winter  of  1827-28,  Dr.  Richards'  health  became  seriously 
impaired,  and  for  nearly  two  years  it  continued  in  a  somewhat  feeble  and 
dubious  state.  In  1830,  it  was  so  far  improved  that  he  was  enabled  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office  with  nearly  his  accustomed  energy ;  though  a 
shock  had  evidently  been  given  to  his  constitution  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Richards  had  stood  up  so  erect  against  the  tempest 
which,  for  several  years,  had  swept  over  the  churches,  especially  in  the 
region  in  which  he  resided,  he  did  not  concur  in  the  ultimate  measures 
which  were  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  division  of  the 
Church.  But  he  never  indulged  the  semblance  of  acrimony  towards 
those  of  his  brethren  who  viewed  the  case  differently,  or  those  whom  he 
considered  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  that  result.  He  endea- 
voured subsequently  to  conform  to  the  state  of  things  as  it  actually  existed, 
as  well  as  he  could ;  and  he  often  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  regular 
and  rapid  growth  both  of  order  and  of  purity  in  the  portion  of  the  Church 
with  which  he  had  been  more  immediately  connected. 
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In  the  aBtnmn  of  1842,  Dr.  Richards'  health  began  peroeptiblj  to  faQ, 
and  there  were  several  concurring  circumstances  that  may  have  contributed 
to  hasten  hb  decline.  As  he  was  walking  in  tbe  village  of  Auburn,  he  sud- 
denly fell  in  consequence  of  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  was 
taken  up  nearly  or  quite  insensible.  Shortly  after  this,  be  was  deeply 
afflicted  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  eldest  child,  Mrs.  Beach  of  Newark ; 
and  before  he  had  recovered  from  the  shock  which  this  event  had  occasioned, 
the  intelligence  came  to  him  that  a  beloved  grandchild, — a  boy  of  thirteen 
years,  had  been  drowned  under  tbe  most  afflictive  circumstances.  But  not- 
withstanding his  infirmities,  aggravated  no  doubt  by  these  bereavements,  he 
eontiDued  to  give  considerable  attention  to  the  duties  of  hb  Professorship 
during  the  winter  and  spring ;  and  he  occasionally  heard  the  recitations  of 
hb  class,  until  within  two  days  of  bb  death.  It  was  hb  intention  to  have 
eonducted  the  religious  services  of  the  chapel  in  the  Seminary  the  Sabbath 
before  he  died  ;  but  when  the  day  came,  it  found  him  unable  even  to  leave 
hb  house.  Towards  the  close  of  the  next  day,  as  he  was  conversing  with 
one  of  hb  colleagues,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  chill,  which  proved  the 
immediate  harbinger  of  his  dissolution.  From  this  time  hb  articulation 
became  indbtinct,  and  his  tendencies  manifestly  were  towards  a  state  of 
insensibility.  He  was  enabled,  however,  to  signify  his  wants  to  those  around 
him,  and  especblly  to  bear  testimony  to  the  sustaining  power  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  hb  last  hour.  There  was  a  delightful  tranquillity  diffused  over  his 
dying  scene,  that  spoke  most  impressively  of  the  rest  to  which  death  intro- 
duced him.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  August,  1843.  Two  days  after,  hb 
Funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  citbens  and  friends,  and  an 
approprbte  Discourse  delivered  by  one  of  hb  colleagues,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mills, 
on  Acts  ziii.  36.  Hb  death  was  abo  duly  noticed  in  the  pulpits  which  he 
had  formerly  occupied,  both  at  Morrbtown  and  Newark. 

The  following  b  a  list  of  Dr.  Richards*  publications : — A  Dbcourse  ooca^ 
sioned  by  the  deaUi  of  Lewis  Le  Conte  Cougar,  a  member  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Andover,  1810.  An  Address  delivered  at  the  Funeral  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Gumming,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Hooper  Gumming,  1812.  Two  Ser- 
mons in  the  New  Jersey  Preacher,  1813.  A  Sermon  before  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  mbsions,  1814.  A  Sermon  at  the 
Funeral  of  Deacon  Stephen  Baldwin,  1816.  ''  Thb  world  b  not  our  rest:  '* 
A  Sermon  delivered  at  Morrbtown,  1816.  The  Sinner's  inability  to  come 
to  Ghrbt :  A  Sermon  on  John  vi.  44,  1816.  A  Circular  on  the  subject  of 
the  Education  Society  of  the  Presbyterbn  Church  in  the  United  States, 
1819.  A  Sermon  before  the  Education  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  1819.  A  Sermon  on  a  day  of  Public 
Thanksgiving  and  Prayer,  1823.  Two  Lectures  on  the  Prayer  of  faith, 
read  before  the  students  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  1832. 
Two  Sermons  in  the  National  Preacher,  1834.  After  Dr.  Richards'  death 
there  was  published,  from  his  manuscripts,  in  1846,  in  an  octavo  volume. 
Lectures  on  Mental  Philosophy  and  Theology,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life,  by 
.  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Oridley  ;  and  in  1849,  in  a  duodecimo  volume,  twenty 
of  hb  Discourses,  about  half  of  which  were  a  reprint  of  what  he  had  pub- 
lished during  hb  life. 
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■KXAIS  09  IBB  XWtWmm  ITif,   i 

Hbw  Towc,  Mmt  9, 1848. 

Deftr  Sir:  I  enjojed  the  pririlege  of  a  fiioidlj  mad  intimate  aeqnaintuioe 
vitli  Dt.  Richards,  firom  the  spring  of  1809,  vhen  he  first  settled  in  Newark, 
until  his  death.  I  hare  mnch  reason  to  he  g^atefbl  to  God  that  his  kind  prori- 
denoe  earij  brought  me  into  such  relations  and  ondcr  such  influences.  Dr. 
Richards  vas  a  man  of  singular  excdlenoe.  There  vas  in  his  character  a  happj 
combination  of  Christian  discretion  and  deep,  sober-minded  and  cheerful  piet  j. 

His  good  sense,  (and  few  men  had  more,)  and  his  religion,  seemed  to  be  formed, 
if  1  maj  so  saj,  after  a  business  mould.  Thej  were  practica],  dailr,  and  erery- 
where.  He  was  as  nnich  at  home  in  the  social  circle  as  in  the  great  congrega- 
tMB — in  the  p«dpit  as  at  his  fireside. 

He  was  a  wise  man.  Sagadoos  in  his  estimates  of  hvman  diaracter,  and  of 
lafge  foresight  of  the  probable  resnlts  of  measores  and  principles :  and  hcnoe  he 
was  an  able  and  reliable  ooansellor. 

He  maintained  an  exemplary  prndence  in  the  management  of  his  domestic 
concerns.  While  his  charities  were  always  liberal,  he  still  oonsdentioasly 
"  guided  his  atfairs  with  discretion; ''  and  his  household  economy  was condocted 
on  the  just  and  safe  role  of  keeping  his  expenses  within  the  reach  of  his  means. 

Bat  I  most  honoured  and  revered  him  in  the  pulpit,  where  he  appeared  as  an 
ambassador  for  Christ  to  persnade  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  He  was  not 
what  a  Ttrj  r^ned  taste  would  regard  as  a  finished,  or  eren  a  graceful,  orator. 
But  while  he  possessed  few  of  the  decorations,  he  had  none  of  the  arts,  of  ora- 
tory. He  came  as  the  messenger  of  God  on  a  mission,  solemn  as  death  and  the 
awards  of  eternity ;  and  his  great  subject  filled  his  soul,  and  gave  an  earnestness, 
an  animation,  and  a  deep  emotion,  often  to  tears,  to  his  addresses,  that  awed 
erery  mind  of  his  audience.  He  spake  as  a  dying  man,  with  the  eloquence  and 
power  of  truth. 

And  then  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit  and  the  impressions  made  on  the  Sab- 
hath  were  followed  and  confirmed  by  the  consistent  testimony  of  his  life  and  con- 
Tersation  through  the  week. 

As  might  well  be  supposed,  he  exerted  a  weighty  and  extensive  influence  with 
his  people,  his  townsmen,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  his  Church. 
Among  them  all  his  memory  Ls  cherished  with  affectionate  and  grateful  respect 
aad  Teseration.     He  left  the  saronr  of  a  good  name. 

I  might  say  more — I  could  not  leel  satisfied  to  say  lees,  of  a  serrant  of  God, 
"  whom  I  esteemed  Tery  higlilT  in  lore  for  his  work's  sake,"  and  for  his  own 
nke. 

Tours  very  truly  and  respectfully, 

THEODORE  FRELIKGHI7TSEK. 

FROX  THE  REV.  CHARLES  IflLEY,  D.  D. 

UncA,  Augnt  16,  1848. 
Ber.  and  dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  to  furnish  you  with  , 
some  remioiscences  of  Dr.  Richards  during  the  period  of  my  connection  with  the 
Seminary  orer  which  he  presided.  It  would  be  a  sufficient  motire  to  me  to  do 
M>  that  you  hare  made  the  request;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  I  feel  a  spontaneous 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  uncommon  excellence  and  worth  of  a  truly 
aUeaad  learned  dirine,  and  one  too,  to  whom  I  feel  myself  under  a  weight  of 


poreoml  obligmtktt  (br  hk  p*tenMU  iiiiMVgt  uA  fate  jucUowiit  initrottioois  aad 
•dTioe. 

It  is  one  of  the  strongest  fyrooft  of  gennitie  excelleooe  in  hnmui  cbmrteter,  m 
wdl  as  in  eyery  thing  else,  that  it  bears  the  test  of  tioM  and  ezperienoe,  and 
that  the  effect  of  an  extended  and  tborongh  acquaintanee  is  rather  to  increase 
than  to  diminish  oar  esteem  of  it.  This  was  the  case  in  an  eminent  degree  with 
Dr.  Richards.  There  was  nothing  illusory  about  him — no  transient  or  superfi- 
cial gloss,  that  would  disappear  on  a  nearer  approach  and  examination.  His 
excellence  consisted  for  the  most  part  in  strong  native  sense,  and  in  solid  attain* 
ments  in  learning  and  piety,  that  disclosed  themselves  more  and  more  clearly  in 
the  progress  of  a  closer  intimacy  and  acquaintance.  Though  by  no  means  des- 
titute of  what  are  called  popular  talents,  he  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  brilliant 
man;  nor  did  he,  I  imagine,  commonly  strike  the  minds  of  the  young  and  imma* 
tura  with  special  admiration.  I  consid^  it,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  evideneet 
of  the  real  worth  of  Dr.  Richards,  that  my  appreciation  of  him  has  risen  with 
the  progress  of  my  own  maturity,  and  that,  at  this  moment,  when,  from  an 
extended  acquaintance  with  preachers,  and  divines,  and  Christian  men,  I  am 
better  qualified  than  ever  before  to  judge  of  his  merits,  I  feel  myself  constrained 
to  assign  to  him  a  conspicuous  and  elevated  place  amongst  those  eminent  per- 
sons, who  have  adorned  by  their  virtues,  and  edified  by  their  usefulness  and 
talents,  the  American  Church, 

His  preaching,  during  the  period  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  him, 
was  instructive,  judicious  and  earnest;  and,  though  marked  by  no  feature  of 
originality,  either  in  the  matter  or  style,  was  never  destitute  of  interest,  being 
animated,  in  parts  of  it,  with  a  lively  Christian  sensibility  that  engaged  the 
attention,  and  at  times  moved  the  affections,  of  the  hearer.  Indeed,  I  can  easily 
imagine  that  in  the  actual  relations  of  a  pastoral  charge,  with  the  advantage  of 
a  tall  and  imposing  person,  a  powerful  voice,  an  engaged  mannor,  ana  an  easy 
movement  of  the  sensibilities,  all  uniting  to  give  effect  to  a  deep  and  thorough 
evangelical  sentiment  in  his  discourses, — Dr.  Richards  must  have  been  at  times 
a  very  effective,  and  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  eloquent,  preacher.  His  dis- 
courses, though  uniformly  correct,  could  not  be  said  to  be  marked  by  any  spe- 
cial literary  character.  Indeed,  they  might  even  be  regarded  at  the  present  day 
as  deficient  in  this  particular,  though  perhaps  a  question  might  be  raised  as  to 
the  propriety  and  correctness  of  the  present  prevailing  taste  upon  the  subject. 
ExceMBwe  literature,  certainly,  is  out  of  place  in  a  sermon — it  is  an  element  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength — the  themes  of  the  Gospel  are  too  grand  and 
solemn  to  be  clothed  in  a  mere  literary  garb — they  demand  a  simpler  dress;  and 
he,  who  discovers  a  propensity  in  the  treatment  of  such  themes  to  exercise  extra- 
ordinary care  in  the  selection  of  his  words,  and  in  the  construction  of  his  periods, 
not  only  betrays  a  feeble  sense  of  the  momentous  character  of  his  subject,  but 
shows  himself  to  be  destitute  of  a  truly  masculine  taste.  Instances  indeed 
there  are,  as  in  the  eminent  case  of  Robert  Hall,  where  the  mind  appears  to  be 
cast  by  nature  in  a  peculiarly  graceful  mould,  and  where  the  greatest  elegance 
of  style  and  expression  seems  to  be  so  spontaneous  and  natural  as  in  no  degree 
to  detract  from  the  more  serious  and  useful  effect.  But  such  instances  are  rare, 
and  are  easily  distinguishable  from  every  thing  like  a  factitious  and  showy  taste, 
which,  in  the  sphere  of  preaching,  is  usually  connected  with  a  very  enfeebled 
effect  of  religious  impression. 

In  Dr.  Richards  there  is  nothing  of  this.  If  he  had  literary  propensities,  they 
seem  to  have  been  restrained  rather  than  indulged.  His  preaching  was  marked 
by  a  simplicity  and  directness  in  style  and  manner,  that  bespoke  the  serious 
divine  rather  than  the  ambitious  and  showy  orator. 

In  his  social  character,  Dr.  Richards  united  in  an  emhient  degree  the  qualities 
of  a  true  dignity  of  deportment  with  an  et^aging  affability  and  ease.    There  wai 
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a  genial  element  in  his  character, — a  natural  glow  of  social  feeling,  that  made  him 
at  all  times  accessible,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  large  and  imposing  person, 
connected  with  a  character  matured  by  grace,  and  eleyated  hj  staticm  and  influ- 
ence, protected  him  from  too  familiar  an  approach.  He  was  very  &r,  howerer, 
Arom  any  thing  like  an  artificial  dignity  of  manner.  You  would  never  suspect 
him  of  resorting  to  any  of  those  studied  efforts  for  effect  and  impression,  which 
some  in  similar  stations  have  felt  it  necessary  to  employ,  bat  which  generally 
betray  the  conscious  lack  of  a  better  and  truer  basis  of  influence.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  character  of  Dr.  Richards  was  a  truly  natural  one,  and  the  influence 
he  exerted  was  legitimate,  practical  and  useful.  Judging  from  my  own  know- 
ledge of  his  personal  qualities,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  I  should  be  led  to 
think  that,  however  excellent  and  instructiTe  he  was  as  a  preacher,  he  must  have 
excelled  still  more  in  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  pastoral  relation.  His  inter- 
course with  his  people  must  have  been  marked  by  the  most  valuable  characteris- 
tics of  Christian  prudence,  kindness,  and  sympathy.  I  have  occasion,  indeed,  to 
know  that  this  was  the  case.  Years  after  he  became  connected  with  the  Semi- 
nary at  Auburn,  a  lady  who  knew  him  in  the  days  of  his  pastoral  ministrations, 
spoke  to  me  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  recollections  of  that  period,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  circumstances  of  his  ministry  with  a  detail  that  bespoke  the  deep  and 
lasting  impression  that  had  been  made  upon  her  mind.  I  remember  her  speak- 
ing particularly  of  the  extraordinary  benignity  of  his  countenance  and  sweetness 
of  his  smile, — a  circumstance  I  should  not  think  of  mentioning  but  that  it  wob 
extraordinary.  Every  one  that  ever  knew  Dr.  Richards  must,  I  think,  recall 
that  characteristic  smile  of  his.  Again  and  again  have  I  myself  felt  its  potent 
influence;  and  in  those  little  collisions  of  opinion  and  feeling  that  sometimes 
occurred  in  my  Seminary  relations,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  was  oftentimes  more 
^AQtrolled  by  the  irresistible  effect  of  his  snliling  countenance,  than  by  the  weight 
and  pertinencjr^  his  arguments  and  persuasions.  Indeed,  I  sometimes  thought 
that  he  knew  the  power  of  this  amiable  artillery. 

Another  prominent  circumstance  that  must  have  struck  every  one  that  had 
much  intercourse  with  Dr.  Richards,  was  his  profound  knowledge  of  haman 
nature.  I  do  not  mean  any  ordinary  attainment  in  this  way — I  mean  an  uncom- 
mon insight  into  the  motives  and  workings  of  the  human  heart.  To  such  a 
degree,  indeed,  have  I  felt  this  easy  capacity  of  his  of  reading  the  thoughts,  and 
this  quick  perception  of  designs  and  motives  as  yet  undisclosed,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded it  would  have  rendered  my  intercourse  with  him  at  times  irksome  and 
unpleasant,  but  for  my  conviction,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  genuine  kindness  and 
sympathy  of  his  nature.  Had  he  inclined,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the  severe 
and  the  cynical  in  his  disposition,  his  ready  perception  of  human  character  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  impose  a  degree  of  restraint  upon  those  around  him.  But 
so  genial  was  his  character,  and  so  full  his  apparent  communion  and  sympathy 
with  even  human  inflrmity,  that  no  such  effect  was  in  fact  produced.  You  could 
only  be  surprised  and  amused  to  flnd  yourself  so  unexpectedly  anticipated,  and 
your  most  private  motives  and  feelings  so  completely  understood. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Richards — for  so  I  think  it  may  be  regarded — was 
the  extraordinary  veneration  he  had  for  the  character  and  intellect  of  President 
Edwards, — a  feeling  that  was  ready  to  discover  itself  on  all  occasions,  and 
amounted  almost  to  an  absorbing  sentiment.  No  one  could  be  in  his  society  even 
for  a  short  time.without  perceiving  that  the  writings  of  this  eminent  divine  held  the 
next  place  in  his  esteem  to  the  Bible  itself.  He  not  only  cordially  agreed  in  the 
main  with  President  Edwards  in  theological  sentiment,  (being,  like  him,  what  is 
technically  called  a  tiudiate  imputationist,)  but  he  seemed  to  cherish  an  affection 
for  his  very  person  and  name.  Again  and  again  have  I  seen  his  eyes  suffused 
with  tears  in  speaking  of  him — tears  of  veneration  for  his  piety,  and  of  admira- 
tion and  wonder  at  his  powerful  and  extraordinary  intellect.     He  did  not,  indeed. 
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SQirender  his  independence  of  mind  eren  before  so  great  a  aame, — for,  on  some 
minor  points,  he  diflfered  from  Edwards;  bat  he  declared  that  it  was  always  with 
the  g;reatest  rdoctance  and  regret  that  he  Tentnred  to  depart  from  so  high  an 
authority.  And  here  I  may  mention  it  as  a  ginerol  oharacteristio  of  Dr. 
Richards,  that  he  was  easily  penetrated  with  exhibitions  of  true  genius  and 
intellect  in  others.  He  had  a  ready  susceptibility  of  every  thing  of  this  nature, 
and  his  generous  disposition  prompted  him  to  accord  cheeriVilly  to  others  the 
measure  of  merit  that  was  due  to  them.  It  gave  him  the  most  unaffected  plea- 
sure, especially,  to  witness  any  unusual  display  of  talent  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  under  his  instruction  in  the  Seminary,  and  I  have  been  told  that  he 
would  speak  of  such  things  with  the  liveliest  sensibility,  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  family  circle.  I  have  in  mind  one  instance  in  particular,  in  which  this  feel- 
ing discovered  itself  in  a  remarkable  degree — ^it  was  on  an  occasion  when  one  of 
my  own  classmates,  who  certainly  possessed  extraordinary  powers  as  an  imagi- 
native and  descriptive  writer,  had  been  reading  to  him,  as  a  regular  exercise  in 
the  class,  a  sermon  remarkable  for  this  species  of  talent.  I  recollect  to  this  day 
the  scene  described,  and  the  vividness  of  the  painting.  It  was  an  illustration  of 
the  value  of  prayer  in  a  domestic  picture  of  a  widowed  mother,  kneeling  before 
her  covenant  God  in  the  silence  of  her  chamber,  and  presenting  the  case  of  a 
wayward  and  reckless  son  who  had  gone  to  sea.  Dr.  Richards  listened  with 
growing  interest  as  the  description  proceeded,  and  whether  it  was  the  character 
of  the  sentiment,  or  the  affecting  nature  of  the  narration,  or  admiration  of  the 
talent  displayed,  or  all  combined — certain  it  is,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  exercise, 
he  was  entirely  overmastered.  Tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  flowed  freely  down 
his  cheeks, — an  honourable  witness  of  his  own  generous  sensibility,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  involuntnry  tribute  to  the  success  and  talent  of  the  writer. 

And  this  brings  to  mind  another  reminiscence  of  the  class-room,  of  a  some- 
what different  character.  The  incident  is  fresh  in  my  recollection,  but  so  much 
depended  on  the  manner  that  I  fear  it  cannot  be  successfully  transferred  to 
paper — ^it  was  a  criticism  of  a  ludicrous  character  on  a  sermon,  or  outline  of  a 
sermon,  presented  by  a  student  who  had  imbibed  a  fondness  for  the  style  of  ser- 
monizing then  in  vogue  among  the  revival  and  new  measure  preachers  of  the  day. 
The  method  I  refer  to,  was  that  of  defining  very  exactly  the  subject  of  dis- 
course, by  telling  first  what  it  was  not,  and  secondly  what  it  was, — a  sufficiently 
inelegant  method  at  all  times,  but  at  this  period  greatly  hackneyed  and  worn  out. 
In  discriminating  some  Christian  virtue, — ^repentance,or  fiiith,  or  some  other,  the 
student,  following  this  method,  proposed  first  to  show  what  it  was  no^,  and 
*  secondly  what  it  was;  and  under  the  former  division  introduced,  as  usual,  a  long 
string  of  heads,  some  of  which  were  so  remote  from  any  affinity  with  the  subject 
to  be  defined,  that  the  most  stupid  mind  could  not  possibly  confound  them.  Dr. 
Richards,  who  had  no  particular  leaning  towards  the  pattern  of  sermonizing 
here  referred  to,  nor  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived,  seized  the  occasion  to 
indulge  a  little  his  vein  of  humour.  He  launched  out  without  much  mercy 
against  the  mighty  show  of  logic  and  philosophic  exactness  in  this  method — a 
method,  he  said,  which  gravely  and  formally  detained  the  argument  to  very 
vtarintss,  in  order  to  tell  us  under  a  dozen  different  heads  that  a  thing  was  not 
what  nobody  ever  dreamed  it  toas, — just  as  if,  in  directing  an  inquirer  after  some 
particular  place  of  residence,  you  should  very  carefully  and  tediously  describe 
some  other  place  only  to  inform  the  patient  interrogator  that  that  wasn't  it — and 
then  he  turned  upon  the  sermon  before  him,  *'  Tou  say  repentance  is  not  so. 
Who  ever  imagined  it  was  1  Tou  might  as  well  tell  me  " — ^and  here  he  rose  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  a  good-humoured  impatience — "you  might  as  well  tell  me 
that  repenUnca  isn't  that  stove,"  pointing  to  a  most  unsightly  object  of  that 
description  m  Uie  centre  of  the  room.    The  effect  was  just  what  he  intended — 


no 

inibe 


Dr.  girhinir,  it  cuboC  hiSL  to  reoD  kit  imge  rnridlT  tm  aiad,  «Bder  «  utoral 
■■i  ■•(  — ffiWft  Iff  act ,  — kiBg>  jaitirinf  —e, «  hetft«  Ad,  rf  the  gciune 
kaaavr  kt  pocacflKi,  a  «fiier  to  eamwtj  a  walstb^rv  Utum 

Bm  I  ter  I  Batj  be  pntncto^  m  j  kuer  to  t4>o  greet  a  kagth.  I  dull  tiiere- 
CHedoeeBjiapcriect  skctck  viche  very  frvvords  ia  referoKe  to  tbecfaano- 
ier  of  I>r.  Kickards'  P>^ J-  Froa  aa  exieitde<d  aoQaaintaaee  aitk  Cbiistian  tnd 
L  cfaaiadcr,  I  do  no(  hrriiatr  to  saj  «^  it,  ibat  k  vas  aUogetlier  ana- 
It  vas  ■iriced  especiallj  bj  two  nportaKt  daiactenttiot,  vkicfa  viU  be 
ibjaS  Tfaokaevhna  tbcBkoaKBt  tbcyarc  m»f<t — ^I  fin  a  pfofeond 
I  ot  tiK  DeitT,  aad  aa  c  urr^ia^  teodeniess  ia  the  sptiit  of  it — features 
Tety  ipparinT  crea  ia  kis  paboc  cxercisee  of  deTockm.  I  seem  to 
recall  Terr  dssoactlr  hif  nsage,  as  he  afpeared  ca  these  ocrainnfis.  There  he 
rtaadf,  as  I  have  ofiea  seen  him,  Abrahaa-^ike,  pirarting  vith  God  ia  earnest 
hac  reigreatial  tooMe— decUnog  himself^  ia  the  Terr  lan^aifei  of  the  Punareb, 
aad  I  tioabt  a-x  in  his  spirit  too,  to  be  '*  bat  dast  and  ashes/'  aad  presaog  bis 
floit  vith  axoiTected  bcKiIitraad  fervoar,  oatil  bis  xoace  becoses  traaoloos,  and 
his  aeoeatt  broken^  viiii  orerporenag  czaobosu  No  cot  oda^  tistea  to  hiia,  eren 
ia  these  polbc  exci^cses,  vitboat  being  inffvssed  with  a  cc^riction  of  the  depth 
a»d  tcxsdcraesK  of  his  fKtJ.  Bat  1  ha^e  reascQ  to  svp^poee  tbat  tboee  only  who 
kaev  bn&  mM^  priTsteJT  aad  iriimnelT,  had  asj  tLmg  like  aa  adeqaate  impres- 
SMB  «a  tfacs  saf^ed.  A  c^ass  mate  of  nuae  ic^d  me  that.  Bach  as  be  had  always 
esteesed  Dr.  Bifherds.  he  aer^er  kiiew  him  aad]  he  had  trareCed  with  him,  and 
for  pome  days  ooropied  the  same  rcKim.  He  had  2»o  idea  aiail  thea  of  the  depth 
aad  ferrour  of  his  piety.  The  seasoixs  of  their  pmaie  derotioBS  were  among 
his  moEt  halk*w«d  and  delist fol  rBooDectioos — soch  reTcjcatial  approaches  to 
God,  aiMi  sarh  te&dcr  exposnuatk«ts  as  of  a  friend  Ci>:ive7s;:ig  with  a  frieml  &oe 
to  fKse,  It  had  never  been  Lis  pnrijege  to  witness;  and  1  can  readily  bcltere  aU 
that  be  £a>d  upon  this  s-ct^ect, — it  b«ng  fnUy  ia  k«epiing  with  the  resalts  of  my 
owa  mivn  hir.ueid  obsierraDoa  of  him  ia  ihis  partic^iar. 

I  wiH  eoJy  say,  ia  csc^aciBsioo,  that  wbije  maay  aoea  hat>e  heea  more  briOiaBt 
than  I*r.  Richards,  and  Ptmit  more  prc^f:<and,  iew,  it  seems  to  me.  ha^e  possessed 
a  hettci  cc«L btnauro  of  sobd  and  asefol  qiiahties.  He  6u<d  with  entire  soooess, 
aad  aft  tbe  a«ae  time  witbovt  ostentatKva,  the  iicportaat  pclu)r  stations  to  wbidi 
he  vascaDe*d,and.afterbehadtrB2y  ""i«rred  h^s  pKneratKo:/' hke  the  Patriarch 
vksm  he  wiliuid  m  the  tenderaess  and  ferrooir  of  bis  pHy,  **  he  feU  asleep."* 
Very  traly  and  reipecxfcUy  yoins, 

CHJL&LES  WILEY. 

FBOM  THE  RET.  J.  T.  HEADLET. 

Xcw  Tons.  PrrirmhiT  18. 1M9. 
Bear  So- :  I  harSy  knew  what  to  say  mspemxnc  IV.  Richards;  ibr,  with  the 
am|<le  mateiak  ir  yoia-  hasds^  I  am  afrnid  I  oan  aid  ncchine  exccfit  what  wfll  be 
mere  repetiijan-  On  the  wbcw*',  1  think  h  saiiest  t«*  f^ivSne  mynrif  to  a  few  anec- 
dotes.  iHastratatr  erne  feature  of  his  ciianctfT.  and  which  may  pessiUy  be  nrr  to 
yon.  I  was  las  pcj-f.  at  AnT^cra,  aT>d  of  all  mca  k-rtsi  btm  next  to  my  own  bther. 
Xy  paridi&tber  aj»d  &tber  were  b^th  intimate  ftvaids  oi  bos,  and  hence  be 
always  txA^  a  ^reat  iirterest  tn  me.  Bis  n<^Me  and  gCTXTimg  heart  and  paresital 
wayf  boint^  all  his  stndects  c^nsdy  to  him.  and  er«ry  hair  on  his  Teomhle  head 
was  Bacvc  in  ^Mcr  fTcSL  Higl>«ne*>ltm.t  and  landaias  wttt  aahimndtd;  whidi, 
thrrdid.  wtt  a  zir^^«ia  of  1  ■iiiiiu iat  thmmh  hm  wh^ 
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At  the  Semmaiy,  one  of  his  weeklj  exercises  with  the  adranced  classes  was 
to  meet  them  in  a  body,  and  discuss  with  four  or  five  of  the  stadents,  selected 
by  turns,  some  knotty  points  on  which  they  had  written  short  essays.  No  one 
who  has  seen  him  at  those  times,  with  his  spectacles  resting  upon  the  extreme 
point  of  his  by  no  means  small  nose, — his  eyes  looking  over  them,  as,  with  his 
head  inclined,  he  coolly  wound  up  the  confident  and  impetuous  young  man  in  his 
own  logical  web,  can  ever  forget  the  expression  of  his  face.  He  loved  to  contem- 
plate the  workings  of  a  keen.,  rapid  intellect,  and  would  often  play  with  it  as  an 
angler  with  a  fish,  to  see  how  manfully  it  would  struggle  till  the  debate  had  gone 
ikr  enough,  and  then  gently  tighten  the  coil  around ^his  helpless  victim.  After 
contemplating  the  astonishment  of  the  student  for  a  while  over  his  glasses,  every 
feature  of  his  &ce  working  with  a  good-humoured,  yet  comical,  smile,  he  would 
say,  **  Well,  I  guess  that  is  the  end  of  the  worsted,"  and  go  on  to  the  next.  This 
playfulness  was  characteristic  of  his  whole  life.  My  father  was  a  member  of  his 
church,  when,  comparatively  a  young  man,  he  was  settled  in  Morristown,  N.  J., 
and  relates  many  anecdotes  illustrating  this  trait.  One  day  some  of  his  parish- 
ioners were  dining  with  him,  when,  nothing  but  brown  bread  being  on  the  table, 
he  pleasantly  remarked  that,  whether  it  was  latofal  for  him  to  eat  rye  bread  or  not, 
he  found  it  to  be  expedient.  At  another  time,  he  was  preaching  a  lecture,  upon  a 
week  day,  in  a  private  house,  on  the  outskirts  of  his  parish,  when,  just  before  the 
close  of  his  sermon,  a  poor  drunken  woman  came  in  and  sat  down.  In  her  fits  of 
intoxication,  she  was  always  very  religious,  and  hence  remained  after  the  people 
dispersed,  to  converse  with  Mr.  Richards.  She  wanted  to  learn,  she  said,  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  of  Scripture, — *'  The  last  shall  be  first  and  the  first  last.'' 
Mr.  Richards,  who  had  noticed  her  late  entrance  into  the  place  of  worship,  and 
who  saw  also  the  condition  she  was  in,  replied, — **  Tt  means  that  those  who  come 
to  meeting  last,  should  go  home  first;  and  as  the  rest  have  gone,  it  is  high  time 
you  were  going  also."  She  took  the  hint  and  started.  He  then  turned  to  those 
present,  and  quaintly  remarked, — *'  I  have  sufficiently  explained  it,  for  she  is 
making  a  practical  application  of  it  to  herself."  Numberless  similar  anecdotes 
are  told  of  him,  illustrating  both  his  wit  and  good  humour. 

To  the  Doctor's  benevolence  and  noble  kindness  there  was  attached  none  of 
the  maudlin  sensibility  so  common  to  many  of  the  philanthropists  of  our  day. 
A  clergyman  now  settled  in  Massachusetts  has  more  than  once  told  me  the  fol- 
lowing story  with  great  zest.  He  said  that  one  vacation,  whilst  he  was  a  student 
of  the  Seminary  at  Auburn,  the  Doctor  wished  to  take  a  journey,  and  so  left  his 
son  James,  who  was  then  rather  a  roguish  boy,  under  his  care.  One  day,  at  the 
usual  time  of  recitation,  James  was  seen  playing  in  the  garden,  and,  when  called 
to  his  lesson,  refused  to  come;  and,  as  the  student  went  to  fetch  him,  took  to  his 
heels  and  ran.  The  student  pursued,  and  caught,  and  chastised  him.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Doctor's  return,  James  entered  his  complaint  against  his  tutor. 
He  heard  him  through,  and  then  bade  him  go  and  fetch  the  young  gentleman. 
He  did  so;  and  when  the  latter  arrived,  the  Doctor  said,  "Sir,  Jeemea  (he 
always  called  him  thus)  has  told  me  that  you  whipped  him  because  he  did  not 
get  his  lesson,  and  ran  away,  and  now  I  have  sent  to  you  to  know  if  you  laid  it 
on  weU.**  The  student  replied  that  he  thought  he  did.  "  Do  you  think  you 
punished  him  enough  ?"  He  said  **  Yes."  "  Well  then,"  continued  the  Doc- 
tor, "  if  you  are  sure  you  punished  him  sufficiently,  Teenies,  you  may  go  this 
Nme."  Stem,  yet  kind;  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  the  tenderest  feelings, 
yet  bound  as  with  cords  of  iron  to  duty  and  the  Divine  law,  he  furnished  in  him- 
sdf  the  noblest  specimen  of  a  man  and  a  Christian. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

J.  T.  HEADLEY. 
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FEOM  THE  HOK.  WILLIAM  H.  SEWABD,  LL.  D. 

OOYSBXOB  or  THE  8TATB  Of  HEW  TOEK,  U.  8.  8EVAT0R,  &0. 

AuBURKjMajig,  1851. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  was  quite  young  when  Dr.  Richards  came  to  occupy  a  Pro- 
fessor's chair  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  this  place,  and  he  was  already 
advanced  in  years.  Belonging  to  a  different  communion,  I  had  less  opportunity 
than  many  others  to  mark  his  traits  of  character,  but  I  heard  him  often  enough, 
and  saw  him  often  enough,  to  discoTcr  that,  with  considerable  learning  and  a 
terse  and  simple  style  hd  combined  in  a  high  degree  the  talent, — best  of  all 
talents,  common  sense. 

He  was  simple  and  unassuming,  but  truly  dignified  in  his  address  and  oonyer- 
sation.  He  did  not  often  mingle  in  the  secular  concerns  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  but  they  never  failed  to  call  out  his  opinions  and  his  influence  on 
great  and  important  occasions  of  general  interest.  His  influence  was  then  irre- 
sistible. I  remember  that  in  1825  or  1826,  when  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  for 
deliverance  from  their  Turkish  oppressors  engaged  the  sympathies  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  of  the  Christian  world,  our  citizens,  following  the  example  set 
before  them  in  other  and  more  important  places,  moved  with  earnestness  to  make 
contributions  for  their  relief.  Arrangements  for  a  meeting  were  made,  and  it 
was  thought  proper  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  solicit  in  behalf  of 
that  noble  charity.  It  was  informally  agreed  that  ten  persons  of  considerable 
wealth  and  generosity,  each  of  whom  was  pledged  to  give  fifty  dollars,  should 
constitute  a  committee,  and  that  they  should  be  appointed  by  the  chair.  A 
chairman  intrusted  with  the  secret  was  chosen  without  difficulty.  After  many 
eloquent  speeches  had  given  utterance  to  the  just  and  enlightened  sympathy  of 
the  assembly,  it  was  moved  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee.  Opposition 
arose  immediately,  and  the  meeting  was  soon  involved  in  a  long  and  very  inhar- 
monious debate  on  the  propriety  of  vesting  such  an  appointment  in  the  chair, 
instead  of  its  exercise  by  the  meeting  itself, — which  was  claimed  to  be  the  only 
democratic  mode.  It  was  quite  apparent  that  the  great  object  of  the  movement 
was  in  jeopardy,  and  yet  no  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  people  that  they 
could  safely  renounce  the  power  claimed  for  them.  In  this  dilemma,  I  appealed 
to  Dr.  Richards,  who  had  before  i^ddressed  the  meeting  on  the  general  subject 
with  marked  effect.  He  immediately  arose.  All  was  profound  silence.  "  Mr. 
Chairman,"  said  he,  "I  should  agree  with  the  speakers  who  claim  that  this 
committee  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  meeting,  that  is  by  every  body,  if  every 
body  knew  every  body,  and  every  body  was  wise.  But  we  all  know  that  every 
body  here  does  not  know  eyerj  body,  and  some  of  us  feel  that,  as  to  ourselves, 
we  are  not  as  wise  as  you  are,  and  therefore  we  who  are  of  that  class  think  it 
best  that  you  should  exercise  that  power."  The  effect  was  complete — the  oppo- 
sition made  a  very  feeble  effort  further,  the  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
chair,  and,  to  the  amazement  and  gratification  of  the  people,  the  committee  led  off 
with  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars,  which,  with  the  other 
sums  subscribed,  placed  our  little  community  among  the  most  generous  ones  on 
that  interesting  and  memorable  occasion. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

With  great  respect  and  esteem, 

Tour  friend  and  humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
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JOHN  ROBINSON,  D.  D. 

1793—1843. 
FROM  THE  RET.  R.  H.  MORRISON,  D.  D. 

Cottage  Home,  N.  C,  August  24, 1848. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  veDcrable  man  of 
whose  life  and  character  you  ask  me  to  furnish  you  some  notices,  and 
my  conviction  that,  as  he  lived  for  the  benefit  of  his  generation,  so  tho  his- 
tory of  his  life  ought  to  be  perpetuated  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  render 
it  only  a  labour  of  love  to  me  to  comply  with  your  request. 

John  Robinson  was  born  within  the  bounds  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Church, 
Mecklenbcrg  County,  N.  C,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1768.  Ilis  parents 
were  very  respectable  and  pious  members  of  that  Church,  and  loft  many 
memorials  of  their  faith  and  fidelity  in  God's  service.  By  them  he  was 
trained  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  often  spake  in 
afier  life  of  their  faithful  concern  for  his  salvation. 

He  received  part  of  his  classical  education  in  the  town  of  Chnrlotte,  in 
an  Academy  taught  by  Dr.  Henderson,  an  eminent  physician,  in  the  old 
College  building,  and  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poplar  Tent,  in  an 
Academy  taught  by  a  Mr.  Archibald.*  ,  His  college  course  was  pursued 
and  completed  at  Winnsborough,  S.  C. 

In  respect  to  the  particular  time  or  circumstances  of  his  conversion,  I 
have  no  knowledge ;  though  I  may  state  with  confidence  the  more  impor- 
tant fact,  that  his  conversion  was  accompanied  by  a  good  hope  of  salvation 
through  Christ,  and  followed  by  a  full  and  firm  determination  to  devote  his 
life  to  th^  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 

He  studied  Theology  under  the  care  of  the  Orange  Presbytery,  which 
then  embraced  within  its  bounds  the  whole  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  4th  of  April,  1793. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1795,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Baldwin, 
in  whom  he  found  an  amiable,  intelligent,  pious  and  useful  companion, — 
esteemed  .and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  They  had  four  children  who 
lived  to  maturity, — two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

At  the  time  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  he  was  directed  by  the  Presbytery 
to  visit  Dupin  County  in  this  State.  That  was  his  first  field  of  labour  in 
the  ministry.  He  was  the  instrument  of  much  good  to  the  churches  he 
organised  or  built  up  in  that  county,  and  was  reluctant  to  leave  them;  but 
the  effect  of  the  climate  upon  the  health  of  his  family  rendered  it  necessary. 
He  continued  there  about  seven  years. 

In  tho  year  1800,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  in  Fayettevillb  to 
beeome  their  resident  mioieter.  H^e  he  was  induced,  partly  by  his  limited 
salary,  i^  partly  by  the  scanty  means  of  education,  to  open  a  classical 
school;  but,  after  oontinuing,  there  a  little  more  than  a  year,,  he  found  the 

•  RoBr.RT  Archibald  wu  gradaated  at  tbe  College  of  New  JeiBe^r  Ski  1772 ;  and,  after  Rtady^ 
log  vedidne,  wae  Heenied  by  tbe  Preebyter^of  Orange  in  the  afatnmn  of  1775.  In  October, 
1778^  b«iraa  ordained  and  JMtalled  Pastor  of  the  Chureh  of  Betky  Bivar,  and  eoatinaed  to 
hold  this  oiEoe  until  about  17d2,  when  he  became  an  advocate  ef  the  dootrine  of  Univeraal  6al- 
tatitfiib    la  conteanMrae  of  this)  he  uttm  mnpended  from  the  Binistry  In  1794,  and  in  1797  was 
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laboars  of  the  two  offices  too  exhausting,  and  he  accordingly  relinquished 
both  his  school  and  his  pastoral  charge  about  the  close  of  1801,  and  removed 
to  Poplar  Tent,  the  scene  of  part  of  the  instructions  of  his  early  life. 
After  remaining  here  in  the  character  of  both  a  preacher  and  a  teacher  for 
about  four  years,  he  was  induced,  early  in  the  year  1806,  by  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  citizens  of  Fayetteville,  to  return  to  that  place,  then 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Flinn,  to  Cam- 
den, S.  C.  Here  he  resumed  hb  pastoral  labours  and  his  classical  school; 
and  from  among  his  pupib  North  Carolina  has  gathered  some  of  its  bright- 
est ornaments. 

But  his  greater  usefulness  here  was  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place.  He  not  only 
organized  it,  but  received  to  communion  many  who  have  been  its  pillars 
sinpe.  His  firmness,  dignity,  and  courtesy,  enabled  him  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence in  such  a  community,  in  favour  of  religion  and  good  order,  which  few 
could  have  successfully  attempted.  The  fruits  of  his  labours  arc  yet  visi- 
ble, and  acknowledged  with  gratitude  by  many  witnesses.  I  have  never 
known  any  man  move  through  society,  receiving  more  striking  tokens  of 
veneration  and  affection,  than  I  have  seen  shown  to  Dr.  Robinson  in  that 
town. 

In  December,  1818,  he  returned  to  Poplar  Tent,  where  he  passed  tho 
residue  of  his  days.  His  longest  and  perhaps  most  useful  pastoral  relation 
was  here.  Few  connections  of  the  kind  exist  so  long,  with  so  many  evi- 
dences of  mutual  confidence  and  attachment.  His  pastoral  charge  was  not 
surrendered  until  the  infirmities  of  age  demanded  it ;  and  then  it  was  ter- 
minated with  mutual  feelings  of  unabated  good  will. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  the  year  1829. 

After  resigning  his  charge  at  Poplar  Tent,  he  continued  to  preach  coca- 
sionally  for  his  brethren,  to  whom  his  visits  were  always  most  welcome, 
until  he  was  confined  to  his  house  by  an  asthmatic  cough;  and  from  this 
time  he  seemed  calmly  and  patiently  waiting  till  hb  change  should  come. 
In  October,  1842,  the  Synod,  with  a  special  view  to  hb  gratification,  held 
their  sessions  at  the  place  of  hb  residence ;  but  so  feeble  was  he  at  the  time 
that  he  was  unable  even  to  leave  his  chamber.  They,  however,  sent  a  com- 
mittee, charged  with  a  most  respectful  and  tender  message  to  the  venerable 
man,  which  he  received  with  many  expressions  of  humility  and  gratitude. 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1843,  having  nearly  completed  hb  sev- 
enty-sixth year. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  consbtent  and  elevated  piety.  On  all  proper 
occasions,  his  conversation  and  actions  manifested  his  deep  conviction  that 
no  order  of  talents,  no  amount  of  learning  or  variety  of  gifts,  can  qualify  a 
man  to  preach  without  true  religion.  The  urgency  and  power  with  which 
he  exhorted  others  to  examine  themselves,  not  by  opinions  or  forms  but 
sabstantial  fruits,  indicated  both  hb  convictions  and  feelings  on  thb  subject. 
We  are  permitted  to  rise  above  impulses  and  observances  in  looking  for  the 
staslard  of  hb  piety.  We  are  referred  to  hb  long  continued  and  well 
defined  oourse  of  conduct,  regulated  by  one  rule,  and  directed  to  one  end. 

In  hb  minbtrations  from  the  pulpit,  one  oharacterbtio  could  not  be  over* 
looked  by  those  who  heard  him — a  clear  and  fitithful  exhibition  of  the  peoa« 
liar  truths  of  Christianity.    Upon  these  hb  mind  kindled  with  ardent  emo- 
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tion,  and  often  with  snbduiDg  tenderness.  Upon  Commnnion  seasons 
espeeially,  the  tenderness  and  fervour  of  his  spirit  was  strikingly  manifest. 
The  revivals  of  religion  with  which  the  churches  were  blessed  at  different 
pesiods  of  his  ministry,  always  found  him  in  the  front  ranks  in  attempting 
to  promote  the  work  of  the  Lord.  But  his  evidences  of  a  devotional  spirit 
did  not  appear  at  favoured  seasons  only,  and  then  vanish  before  the  rugged 
realities  of  life.  Amidst  the  most  trying  bereavements,  his  faith  sustained 
him.  In  his  conflicts  with  the  world,  it  armed  him  with  energy.  On  the 
approach  of  death,  it  cheered  his  submissive  spirit. 

Benevolence  was  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character.  He  looked  upon 
"the  things  of  others,"  with  an  earnest  desire  for  their  happiness.  His 
travels,  and  labours,  and  sacrifices  for  the  public  good,  made  up  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  his  life.  Where  distress  could  be  alleviated,  he  loved  to 
go.  In  the  chamber  of  disease  and  around  the  bed  of  death,  his  warm  and 
generous  sensibility  flowed  with  a  deep  current,  and  impressed  the  words  of 
instruction  and  consolation.  Into  all  the  great  benevolent  enterprises  of 
the  Church,  he  entered  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  Every  plan  which 
promised  the  promotion  of  good  or  the  mitigation  of  evil,  found  in  him  an 
eloquent  advocate  and  a  liberal  contributor.  He  was  so  free  from  a  selfish 
or  covetous  spirit,  that  the  accumulation  of  property  seemed  not  to  enter 
his  thoughts,  farther  than  the  decent  support  and  comfort  of  those  depend- 
ant on  him  rendered  necessary. 

He  was  remarkable  for  his  humility  also, — ready,  at  all  times,  to  ascribe 
whatever  was  good  in  himself  or  in  his  condition,  to  the  rich  and  sovereign 
grace  of  (}od.  And  how  little  indeed  would  the  airs  of  superiority,  the 
forms  of  ostentation,  and  the  reachings  of  selfish  ambition,  appear,  if  held 
up  in  contrast  with  his  calm,  dignified  and  noble  deportment. 

His  firmness  of  purpose  and  intrepidity  of  character  were  acknowledged 
by  all  who  knew  him.  Perhaps  few  men  have  been  gifted  in  a  higher  degree 
with  those  natural  qualities  which  constitute  bravery.  I  allude  to  this  not 
as  if  it  were  a  virtue  in  the  abstract ;  for  I  well  know  that,  apart  from  the 
influence  of  higher  principles,  it  may  spread  terror  and  desolation  over  the 
earth.  But  I  advert  to  it,  to  show  how  the  stamp  6f  boldness,  impressed 
by  nature  upon  his  character,  was  modified  by  grace,  and  made  to  harmo- 
nise with  the  forbearance,  meekness,  and  tenderness,  inculcated  by  the  Gos- 
pel. With  a  courage  that  would  not  quail  before  any  amount  of  danger, 
was  blended  a  disposition  to  regard  the  just  rights  of  others,  to  sympathise 
with  their  sufferings,  and  to  feel  with  the  utmost  tenderness  the  endearing 
ties  which  cement  and  adorn  the  nearest  relations  of  life. 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  Dr.  Kobinson's  personal  courage  by  many 
striking  anecdotes ;  but  a  single  one  may  suffice.  When  he  lived  in  Dupin 
County,  he  was  once  travelling  alone,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Presbytery. 
Passing  through  a  certain  village,  he  had  occasion  to  stop  for  accommoda- 
tions. Selecting  what  appeared  to  him  the  most  decent  looking  inn,  he 
asked  for  dinner ;  which  was  promised.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  sit- 
ting-room until  a  crowd  around  the  bar  of  the  house  commenced  using  very 
profane  language.  Dr.  Kobinson  politely  remarked  that  such  language  was 
very  painful  to  him,  and  wrong  in  itself,  and  that  he  hoped  they  would  desist 
from  it.  After  a  temporary  pause,  the  drinking  and  swearing  again  conn 
neneed,  with  more  insultbg  indeoeney  than  before.  The  Doctor,  peroeiv 
ing  that  the  landlord  was  not  only  among  the  band,  but  a  leader  in  tiM 
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•ufarage,  addraBsed  himself  to  him,  sUiciiiig  ihst  he  had  oall^  ai  hia  howe^ 
expecting  to  find  the  civility  which  a  place  for  the  aoeommodation  of  trav- 
oilers  ought  always  to  insure,  and  that  he  hoped  his  character  as  a  landlord 
and  the  honour  of  his  house  would  afford  a  shield  from  insult  to  a  atrangjdr. 
The  landlord,  instead  of  appreciating  a  manly  appeal  to  his  character,  in  a 
violent  rage  and  with  more  terrihle  profaneness,  rushed  towards  the  Doctor, 
swearing  that  his  house  was  his  own,  and  his  tongue  was  his  own,  and  that 
he  would  do  as  he  pleased  ;  and  drew  his  fist  as  he  advanced.  Upon  this 
Dr.  R.  rose,  with  a  stem  and  commanding  aspect,  and  said, — **  Your  house 
may  he  your  own,  and  your  tongue  is  your  own,  hut  take  care  how  you  use 
your  fist."  The  faltering  landlord  had  not  before  surveyed  the  majesty  of 
his  form,  or  met  the  indignant  flash  of  his  eye.  Instead  of  maintaining  his 
attitude  of  attack,  he  cowered  in  dismay,  and  commenced  begging  pardon 
for  the  insult.  The  crowd  around  the  bar  slunk  away  from  the  house,  leav- 
ing the  poor  landlord  to  humiliating  confessions  of  his  meanness  in  offering 
insult  to  a  gentleman,  and  protracted  entreaties  that  Dr.'  Bobbson  would 
not  make  the  affair  public  to  the  disgrace  of  his  tavern. 

Dr.  Robinson  in  stature  was  large  and  robust,  and  his  personal  appear- 
ance and  manners  were  altogether  attractive.  For  that  true  politeness 
which  flows  from  esteem  and  good  will,  which  is  marked  by  a  ready  percep- 
tion of  what  the  proprieties  of  life  demand,  and  a  decorous  observance  of 
all  the  usages  of  good  society,  he  was  distinguished  in  a  high  degree.  In 
the  pulpit,  hb  form,  and  countenance,  and  bearing,  gave  commanding  force 
to  his  sentiments.  Often  has  his  dignified  and  attractive  manner  been  felt 
as  a  cord  drawing  men  towards  the  truth  which  he  wished  them  to  believe 
and  obey. 

His  punctuality  was  proverbial.  This  was  shown  especially  in  fulfilling 
his  contracts  and  his  appointments  for  preaching,  and  in  attending  the  judi- 
catories of  the  Church.  Some  years  since,  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod 
of  North  Carolina  drew  up  a  statement  of  the  attendance  of  its  members, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  Dr.  Robinson  was  the  only  member  who  had  never 
been  absent.  During  half  a  century,  I  think  ho  never  failed  to  be  present 
at  any  of  the  sessions  of  the  Synod  to  which  he  belonged,  until  the  infirmities 
of  age  rendered  it  impracticable  for  him  to  attend. 

.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  retained  to  the  close  of  life  in 
r^emarkably  vivid  remembrance  the  studies  of  his  youth.  He  was  also  a 
warm  aad  indefatigable  friend  to  all  the  interests  of  learning.  When  an 
effort  was  made  in  1820  to  establish  a  College  in  the  Wostem  part  of  North 
Carolina,  he  was  among  its  most  active  friends.  When  the  more  recent  and 
Sttcoossful  attempt  was  made  to  build  Davidson  College,  he  made  great 
^orts  and  sacrifices  in  its  behalf,  and  they  were  continued  to  the  close  of 
his  life.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Tru«tees»  and  held 
that  office  till  his  declining  health  obliged  him  to  resign  it. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  faithful  in  settbg  forth  the  great  doctrines  and 
duties  of  oar  holy  religion.  Having  no  disposition  to  build  theories  or 
weave  speculations,  ho  proclaimed  the  troth  as  he  found  it  in  the  Bible,  in 
its  penetratbg.  force  and  majestic  simplicity ;  while  his  prayers,  and  tears, 
and. affectionate  entreaties,  {jroved  hb  humjble  reliance  on  tl^e  Spirit  of  God 
iiO  ma]ce  it  eSjpQtaal  to.salvaUoiu  His  delivery  was  interesting,  earnest^ 
ioii  aft  iiiaes  vctry  eloqufio^,  HU.  stfl^  was  xiugrked  bj  great  pseoisiop  i^id 
^Mrapicwity*.!  I^o^heas^r  was  left  to.isqiMite  iriiat  he  n^oani    His  voice  ipras 
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clear,  strong  and  tnelodions;  and  lie  had  an  admirable  &culty  at  modula- 
ting it,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  key.  With  these  graces  of  delivery, 
in  connection  with  his  d^ep  convictions  of  truth,  his  elevated  sentiments 
and  warm  emotions,  it  is  not  straoge  that  he  should  have  ranked  among  the 
most  popular  preachers  of  his  day. 

During  the  period  of  Dr.  Robinson^s  ministry  in  Dupin  County,  he  was 
onoe  invited  very  kindly  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  educated  iu  ScotlaDd 
to  go  home  with  him.  He  did  so;  and  was  much  gratified,  during  the 
evening,  by  the  fluent  and  appropriate  conversation  of  the  gentleman  on 
the  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  Church,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Cate- 
chism, Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  &c.  At  supper  the  gentleman  asked 
Dr.  Robinson  to  implore  a  blessing  and  return  thanks,  and  at  the  proper 
time  had  his  family  assembled  for  prayers.  The  next  morning,  after  prayers 
were  over,  and  the  family  had  assembled  around  the  breakfast  table,  Dr. 
Robinson,  concluding  that  a  man  who  seemed  to  know  so  much  about  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Church,  had  certainly  some  forms  of  religion, 
politely  referred  to  him  to  ask  a  blessing.  The  gentleman  commenced,  and 
went  on  probably  half  through  an  ordinary  invocation  of  the  Divine  bless- 
ing*— when  he  halted,  and  turning  to  Dr.  R.,  with  an  imploring  counte- 
nance, said, — "Will  you  please  to  finish.  Sir?"  After  retiring  from  the 
table,  he  came  to  his  Reverend  guest,  and  said  with  tears — '*You  now  see 
what  I  have  come  to — ^I  was  born  of  pious  parents,  was  taught  religion  in 
my  youth,  and  observed  its  forms  in  my  native  country.  But  here.  Sir,  I 
have  neglected  its  duties ;  and  now  cannot  even  ask  God  to  bless  the  food 
of  my  own  table."  So  deep  was  the  impression  produced  on  his  mind  by 
this  trivial  incident,  that  his  convictions  of  sin,  cherished  by  the  means  of 
grace,  continued  and  increased  until  he  professed  a  hope  of  conversion,  and 
was  received  into  the  Church;  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  lived  consistently 
with  a  Christian  profession. 

In  18B6,  Dr.  Robinson  was  sorely  afflicted  by  the  death  of  his  excellent 
wife.  How  deeply  he  felt  that  bereavement  all  his  friends  had  reason  to 
know ;  nor  could  they  overlook  the  humble  and  edifying  submission  with 
which  he  bore  the  trial. 

When  his  declining  health  called  him  to  retire  from  his  public  labours, 
his  serenity,  cheerfulness,  and  patience  remained  unimpaired,  and  added  lus- 
tre to  the  evening  of  hb  days.  When  the  summons  of  death  met  him,  he, 
with  composure  and  sustaining  confidence  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  resigned 
his  soul  to  Qod,  and  departed  in  peace,  December  15,  1843.  And  when 
he  died,  a  great  and  good  man  in  Zion  fell — **  not  lost,  but  gone  before." 

Dr.  Robinson  published  a  Eulogy  on  Washington,  delivered  shortly  after 
hie  death. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

ROBERT  H.  MORRISON. 
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SAMUEL  MARTIN,  D.  D. 

1793—1845. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  FINIJET. 

Ohubchtille,  Md.,  April  10, 1850. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  In  accordance  with  your  request)  I  herewith  furnish 
jou  with  some  brief  notices  of  the  late  Rev.  Br.  Samuel  Martin.  Although 
his  life  did  not  abound  in  those  thrilling  incidents  which  sometimes  lend  a 
charm  to  our  reminiscences  of  great  and  good  men,  yet  it  was  full  of  inte- 
rest. It  was  a  beautiful  development  of  the  unpretending  spirit  of  the 
Christian,  and  the  uniform  devotedness  of  the  able  and  well  fumished  Min- 
ister of  the  New  Testament. 

Dr.  Martin  conducted  my  theological  studies  in  early  life  ;  and  it  was  my 
privilege  until  his  death,  during  the  long  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  to 
share  largely  in  hb  friendship,  and  often  have  I  been  tempted  to  regret  that 
a  higher  post  had  not  been  assigned  him  in  the  Church,  where  hb  talents 
and  attainments  would  have  been  better  appreciated,  and  his  influence  exerted 
upon  a  wider  field. 

Samuel  Martin  was  bom  in  Chestnut  Level,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1767.  Hb  parents,  Samuel  and  Agnes  Martin,  emigrated 
from  Ireland  about  the  year  1754.  They  were  consistent  and  exemplary 
members  of  the  Associate  Church,  and,  like  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth, 
**  walked  in  the  ordinances  and  commandments  of  the  Lord  blameless." 
Their  third  son,  the  subject  of  thb  sketch,  early  manifested  a  preference 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  days  of  hb  boyhood  he  spent  in  labours 
upon  the  farm  on  which  hb  father  resided*  with  the  exception  of  occa- 
sionally passing  a  few  months,  especially  in  the  winter  season,  at  some 
common  school  in  the  neighbourhood.  Favoured  with  that  kind  of  early 
training  which  might  be  expected  from  his  excellent  parents,  it  is  not  strange 
that  be  should  grow  up  free  from  open  vice,  and  that,  from  a  child  he  should 
have  known  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  not,  however,  until  hb  twenty- 
necund  year,  that  he  became  deeply  anxious  about  his  soul,  and  was  made, 
as  he  himself  believed,  a  subject  of  saving  grace.  On  a  certain  Sabbath 
in  the  summer  of  that  year,  he  had  heard  an  impressive  sermon  from  the 
Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Chestnut  Level, — afterwards  the  esteemed  and  ven- 
erable Dr.  James  Latta.  During  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  he  sat  in  his 
father's  porch,  and  read  Erskine  on  the  Believer's  right  to  appropriate  by 
faith  the  prombes  of  the  Gospel.  Suddenly,  the  conviction  flashed  upon 
hb  mind  that  he  had  not  that  right.  To  shake  oS  the  painful  feeling  it 
occasioned,  he  took  a  long  and  solitary  walk.  But  his  distress  became  so 
great  before  his  return,  that  he  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  cried 
for  mercy.  Hb  anguish  increased  every  moment,  and  seemed  to  deepen, 
as  the  shadows  of  evening  closed  around  him.  He  spent  a  sleepless  and 
prayerful  night,  and,  as  day  appeared,  fell  into  a  disturbed  and  broken 
slumber.  During  that  slumber,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  in  a  long  dark 
passage, — ^so  low  that  he  was  not  able  to  walk  erect.  After  groping  his 
way  for  a  considerable  time,  in  great  dbtress  and  horror  of  mind,  he  came 
to  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  door.  On  his  uttering  a  cry  of  dbtress,  the 
door  instantly  flew  open,  and  the  dark  passage  was  filled  with  a  flood  of 
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lig^t.  When  he  awoke,  light  Beemed  to  have  dawned  upon  his  sonl,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  cast  his  trembling  spirit  into  the  arms  of  mercy.  He 
did  not  value  dreams,  and  did  not  attach  any  particular  importance  to  the 
one  just  related,  and  but  seldom  mentioned  the  circnmietance ;  but  still  he 
recollected  it  with  pleasure  almost  every  day  of  his  after  life,  and  spoke  of 
it  with  deep  interest  but  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

From  that  period  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  his  walk  with  God, 
and  his  determination  to  devote  himself  to  the  Gospel  ministry.  His  pre- 
liminary studies  were  pursued  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Latta,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Smith  of  Pequea.  To  meet  the  expenses  of  his 
college  course,  he  spent  two  years  in  teaching  a  grammar  school  in  West- 
chester, Pa.,  and  one  year  at  St.  George's  in  Delaware.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  embarrassments  to  which  he  was  subjected.  Lis  native  energy 
of  character  surmounted  them  all,  and  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  a 
rapid  improvement  in  the  different  branches  of  a  substantial  education. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1790, 
where,  throughout  his  whole  course,  he  maintained  a  high  standing  in  his 
class,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  Professors.  He  could 
not,  however,  be  called  a  laborious  student.  That  knowledge  which  many 
acquire  by  a  slow  and  painful  process,  he  obtained  with  but  little  effort ; 
and  hence  he  depended  more,  in  after  life,  upon  the  excitement  of  the  pass- 
ing moment  than  on  any  previous  preparation; — a  habit  from  which  he 
found  it  difficult  to  escape,  though  he  decidedly  condemned  it.  He  laid  hold 
of  his  subject  at  once,  and  with  an  iron  grasp.  So  retentive  was  his 
memory  that  it  seldom  or  never  failed  him.  He  could  relate  the  incidents 
of  former  years  in  all  their  minute  details,  without  omitting  a  single  circum- 
stance. His  imagination  was  strong  and  vivid,  but  controlled  by  a  sound 
and. discriminating  judgment.  Although  he  possessed  talents  of  a  very  high 
order,  he  carefully  avoided  whatever  savoured  of  display.  On  this  subject 
he  was  perhaps  unduly  sensitive ;  for  it  was  not  until  pressed  by  circum- 
stances, and  deeply  excited  by  the  occasion,  that  his  noble  powers  were 
fully  called  into  exercise. 

Mr.  Martin  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  in  May,  1793, 
and  was  soon  after  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Congregation  of 
Slateridge  in  York  County,  Pa.  Here  he  laboured  faithfully  among  the 
people  of  his  charge,  and  conducted,  at  the  same  time,  a  classical  school,  to 
eke  out  a  slender  support.  In  that  school  he  educated  a  number  of  young 
men,  some  of  whom  now  stand  high  in  office  and  in  public  estimation,  and 
cherish  with  no  common  feelings  of  gratitude  and  affection  the  memory  of 
their  early  preceptor. 

At  the  expiration  of  five  years,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregation 
of  Cbanceford,  for  one  half  of  his  ministerial  services.  In  this  wide  field  he 
laboured  until  the  year  1812,  when  he  removed  to  Bockville,  Montgomery 
County,  Md.  At  Bockville  he  continued  but  about  eighteen  months,  when 
he  accepted  a  unanimous  invitation  to  return  to  Chanceford.  His  whole 
ministerial  life  of  nearly  fifty  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  time  he 
was  at  Bockville,  was  spent  in  the  Congregations  of  Slateridge  and  Chance- 
ford,  and  it  was  while  labouring  among  the  people  whom  he  loved,  and  in 
whose  spiritual  welfare  he  was  deeply  interested,  that  he  appeared  to  the 
greatest  advantage  as  a  diligent  and  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  His 
ministerial  qualifications  were  of  no  common  order.     An  intimation  that  ha 
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was  expected  to  preaok  in  ftnj  of  the  neigbboaring  oongregatioBs,  ahrAgrs 
secured  a  crowded  house.  His  sermons  were  seldom  written,  and  the  few 
that  were  written  fell  below  the  average  standard  of  his  extemporaneous 
efforts.  *  His  first  thoughts  upon  almost  every  subject  seemed  to  be  his  best. 
His  common  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  was  a  few  short  notes  ;  and  when 
.preparing  them,  he  had  usually  no  books  around  him  but  his  Bible  and  Con- 
cordance. He  rather  thought  for  himself  than  gathered  from  the  thoughts 
of  others.  His  sermons  were  delivered  with  energy  and  animationj  and 
while  they  conveyed  light  and  knowledge  to  the  head,  they  found  their  way 
to  the  heart.  It  was  not  the  drapery  of  a  splendid  rhetoric  thrown  around 
common  place  ideas,,  that  chained  the  attention  of  his  hearers — it  was  rather 
the  freshness  and  originality  of  glowing  thoughts  thrown  out  in  their  simple 
grandeur.  His  earnest  and  impressive  manner  left  upon  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  the  conviction  that  he  preached  not  himself,  and  that  he  was  filled 
with  zeal  for  his  Master's  glory,  and  love  for  the  souls  of  men.  He  was  an 
active  and  efficient  member  of  Presbytery;  and  in  the  higher  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts  he  was  surpassed  by  few  as  an  able  debater,  and  sealous  advo- 
cate for  the  doctrines  and  government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

As  a  man,  he  possessed  traits  of  character  peculiarly  attractive.  It  was 
difficult  to  know  and  not  esteem  him.  He  exhibited,  in  beautiful  combi- 
nation, the  lofty  characteristics  of  a  noble  mind  with  the  simplicity  and 
playfulness  of  the  child.  Remarkably  free  from  worldly  ambition,  his 
grand  aim  was  to  be  useful.  Without  guile  himself,  he  never  suspected 
others,  and  never  seemed  to  feel  himself  above '  the  level  of  the  humblest 
individual  that  approached  him.  And  yet  he  was  a  master  in  Israel ; — one 
whom  the  wisest  might  consult  with  the  certainty  of  receiving  benefit  and 
instruction.  His  habits  were  almost  to  a  fault  domestic.  He  loved  with 
uncommon  devotedness  the  endearments  of  home,  and  the  peaceful  enjoy- 
ments of  his  own  fireside.  As  a  friend,  he  was  sincere,  generous  and  ardent. 
He  knew  nothing  of  cold,  calculating  reserve — with  his  hand  you  had  his 
heart,  and  with  that  heart  no  ordinary  friendship.  With  the  sweet  charm 
of  piety  diffused  over  so  many  attractive  qualities,  it  is  not  strange  that  he 
should  have  descended  through  the  vale  of  years  with  the  affections  of  a  con- 
fiding family,  and  the  sympathies  of  a  devoted  people,  clustering  around 
him. 

Amidst  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  attacks  of  a  painful  disease,  he  con- 
tinued his  favourite  employment  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  until  within  a  few 
months  of  hb  decease.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  seemed  to  bo 
rapidly  ripening  for  Heaven.  His  natural  cheerfulness  visibly  abated,  and 
although  he  was  never  morose,  he  became  unusually  grave.  He  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  his  end  was  not  fat  distant ;  and,  placing  himself  in  an  atti- 
tude of  readiness,  patiently  awaited  the  result,  and  calmly  looked  for  the 
mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life.  When  he  saw  that  the 
time  of  his  departure  had  nearly  eome,  he  was  perfectly  collected ;  and 
though  there  was  little  or  none  of  that  rapture  which  sometimes  marks  the 
death-bed  scene  of  the  man  who  has  walked  with  Ood,  there  was  that  whioh 
was  equally,  if  not  even  more,  satisfactory — a  calm,  unwavering  confidenee 
in  the  meritorious  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Death  came  at  last  in  its  mildest 
form,  and  about  midnight  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  (June  29,  1845,)  the  last 
sands  of  bis  glass  passed  down,  and  his  spirit  ascended  to  the  **rest  that 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  €h>d.'' 


Th«  degree  of  Doetor  of  Divinity  iras  conferred  upon  him  by  Jefferson 
College  in  1824. 

When  about  thirty  years  of  age,  atnd  about  ibe  time  he  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Congregation  of  Slateridge,  he  was  married  to  Bosanna  Irwin, 
whose  early  home  was  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  his  own.  In  that  con- 
neeticm  he  was  p6<»iliarly  happy.  His  wife  was  indeed  an  help  meet  for  him. 
Pious,  intelligent,  and  gifted  in  no  ordinary  degree,  she  rendered  his  home 
a  hallowed  and  delightful  resting  place.  She  survived  him  about  two  years ; 
and  now  they  both  sleep  under  a  chaste  and  beautiful  monument  erected  by 
the  Congregation  of  Chanceford.  Dr.  Martin  buried  four  ci  his  children  in 
infaoey, — one  of  them  an  only  son.  Four  daughters  have  survived  him» 
Three  of  them  are  respectably  married,  and  comfortably  settled  in  the  Con- 
gregation of  which  their  father  was  Pastor.  The  other  daughter  is  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  George  Inglis,  whose  father  was  the  processor  of  the  lamented 
Nevine  of  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Martin  published  two  Discourses,  in  which  the  doetrine  of  Election 
is  proved  and  illustrated,  1806;  and  one  on  Regeneration,  printed  in  the 
"Spruce  Street  Lectured."  He  published  also  a  Sermon  in  the  ** Presby- 
terian Preacher,"  Pittsburg,  entitled,  **  Children  are  an  heritage  of  the 
Lord."  Besides  a  number  of  fugitive  pieces  in  different  religious  periodi- 
cals, he  published  Sermons  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  William  Kerr,* 
Robert  White,t  Reuben  H.  Davisjt  and  George  Morrison.^ 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

WILLIAM  FINNEY. 

*  WiLLiAX  Kebr  wu  bora  in  Bart  Township,  Lancaster  Coantj,  Pa.,  in  1777;  was  educated 
at  the  institution  whicli  afterwards  became  Jefferson  College ;  studied  Theoloflry,  partly  under 
tbe  R«T.  Dr.  Sample,  and  partly  at  Princeton ;  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Donegal,  Lancas- 
ter Coontj,  Pa.,  about  1809,  and  died  in  1823,  in  bis  forty -seventb  year.  Dr.  Martin  said  of 
Idin, — "  Few,  if  any,  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  his  brethren." 

t  BoBBBT  White  was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  about  the  year  1785;  received  hia 
classical  and  mathematical  education  at  Norristown,  under  the  direction  of  General  Porter; 
studied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Nathan  Grier,  of  the  Forks  of  Brandvwine,  whose  eldest 
dau^terhe  married  in  1809;  became  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Fagg*s  Manor  in  1810;  and, 
after  a  ministry  there  ef  twenty-five  years,  died  September  20,  1835.  He  published  a  Sermon 
designed  to  prove  that  Job  was  Melohisedec.  His  successor  in  the  ministry,  the  Bev.  A.  Hamil- 
ton, says  of  him, — <'  His  people  regarded  him  with  great  affection,  and  thought  him,  as  he  was 
in  truth,  a  li»>x)rious,  tender-hearted,  prayerful  pastor." 

X  Rkdbbit  H.  Davis  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Presbyteiy  of  Newcastle,  but  never 
bad  a  pastoral  charge.  He  taught  a  classical  school,  first  in  Baltimore,  and  afterwards  in  Bel- 
Air,  Md.j  with  great  acceptance.    He  died  December  4, 1835,  aged  forty-seven  years. 

§  George  Mobrison,  was  the  Pastor  of  the  Bethel  Congregation  in  Harford  County,  Md. 
He  taught  an  Academy  for  a  number  oi  years  in  Baltimore,  and  afterwards  superintended  a 
aohool  m  wnoeetion  with  bis  paatoral  charge  at  Bethel. 
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ROBERT  G.  WILSON,  D.  D  * 

1793—1851. 

BoBXRT  G.  Wilson,  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Wray)  Wilson,  was 
born  in  Lincoln  County,  N.  C,  December  30,  1768.  His  fitther  was  a  for- 
mer,— a  man  of  good  common  education,  who  filled  the  offices  of  Magistrate 
and  Register  in  his  County,  and  of  Elder  in  the  Church.  He  emigrated 
before  the  Revolution  from  Pennsylyania,  where  his  father,  who  came  from 
the  North  of  Ireland,  had  settled.     His  mother's  parents  came  from  Wales. 

At  the  age  of  about  four,  he  became  the  subject  of  religious  impressions 
under  somewhat  extraordinary  circumstances.  He  was  tying  alone  on  his 
little  bed,  and  suffering  ^verely  from  a  toothache ;  when  it  occurred  to  him 
that  God  is  the  hearer  of  prayer,  and  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  look  to 
Him  for  relief.  Accordingly,  he  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  and 
earnestly  besought  God  to  take  away  the  pain,  and  instantly  the  pain 
ceased.  This  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  his  mind;  and,  though  he 
did  not  himself  date  his  conversion  from  that  period,  yet  the  developments 
of  his  childhood,  especially  his  gentle  and  peaceful  spirit,  and  his  high 
regard  for  tlje  privileges  and  duties  of  the  sanctuary,  led  many  of  his 
friends  to  believe  that  the  principle  of  religion  was  thus  early  implanted  in 
his  heart.  It  was  not  till  he  had  reached  bis  seventeenth  year,  and  then  in 
consequence  of  a  sermon  which  he  heard  from  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Cummins,  that  he  believed  himself  to  have  felt  the  power  of  religion. 
Shortly  after  this,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  fkitL 

In  July,  1784,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin  at  a  grammar  school 
near  home,  and  was  chiefly  prepared  for  College  in  an  Academy  at  Salis- 
bury, N.  C.  During  a  part  of  his  preparatory  course,  he  was  a  fellow 
student  with  Andrew  Jackson,  and  with  several  others  whose  names  have 
since  become  historical.  In  1789,  he  entered  Dickinson  College,  then 
under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  and  graduated  in  1790.  Immediately 
after  his  graduation,  he  returned  to  Carolina,  and  prosecuted  his  theological 
studies  under  the  direction  partly  of  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cummins,  and 
partly  of  the  Rev.  William  C.  Davis.t     On  the  16th  of  April,  1793,  he 

«  Memoir  In  the  Presbyterian,  1861.— MSS.  from  Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.  Wilson,  Rev.  H.  S.  Fuller- 
ton,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Howe.— Foote's  Sketches  of  N.  C. 

+  William  C.  Davis  was  born  on  the  16th  of  December,  1760.  He  was  received  as  a  can- 
didpte  under  the  South  Carolina  Presbytery,  October  12,  1780,  sM  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  same  Presbytery,  December  13,  1787.  Ho  accepted  a  call  from  the  Nazareth  and  Milford 
Churches,  October  16,  1788;  was  ordained  and  installed  as  their  Pastor,  April  U,  178tf;  and 
was  dismissed  September  28,  1792.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1797,  he  received  his  dismis- 
sion from  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina  to  join  the  Presbytery  of  Concord,  and  about  that 
time  was  settled  over  the  Church  at  OIney,  N.  0.  In  1803,  he  was  appointed  by  a  commission 
of  Sjnod  to  <' act  as  a  stated  missionary  "  to  the  Catawba  Indians  until  the  next  stated  meet- 
ine  of  Synod,  and  also  to  superintend  the  school  in  that  nation.  In  1805,  he  supplied,  by  per- 
mission of  Presbytery,  the  Church  of  Bullock's  Creek.  On  the  30th  of  September,  18*06,  he 
was  received  back  from  the  Presbytery  of  Concord  to  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  and 
a(>oepted  a  call  from  the  last  mentioned  Church. 

In  1807,  Mr.  Davis  Ipsgan  to  bo  charged  with  holding  erroneous  doctrines,  and  in  September 
of  that  year,  the  Second  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  by  a  memorial,  complained  to  the 
Synod  of  the  Carolinas  that  **  the  First  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina  does  not  discipline  a 
member  of  theirs,  William  C.  Davis,  for  preaching  erroneous  doctrine,  though  known  by  Pres- 
bytery to  hold  and  preach  such  doctrine."  The  Synod,  after  due  consideration  of  the  ca«e, 
directed  the  First  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina  to  attend  to  the  matter,  *<  as  duty  and  discip- 
line may  direct."  At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  October  1808,  the  First  Presbvtery  beinic 
oalled  on  to  report  their  doings  in  respeot  to  Mr.  Davis,  stated  that,  after  hearing  bis  explana- 
tions, they  had  not  done  any  thing;  and  at  the  same  time  put  to  the  Synod  the  following 
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ITM  IkMDMd  to  preaeh  by  llie  Presbytery  of  Soatb  CaroliDa;  and  on  tbe 
22d  of  Mfty,  1794,  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  Upper  Long 
Cane  Ghnrch,  in  AbbeyiUe  District.  He  had,  at  tke  same  time,  the  charge 
of  the  Church  at  Greenville.  During  his  connection  with  those  churches, 
his  labours  were  signally  blessed  to  their  edification  and  enlargement. 

He  was  offered  a  Professorship  in  South  Carolina  College,  and  was  also 
inyited  to  become  Principal  of  an  Academy  in  Augusta,  6a.,  with  very 
flattering  pecuniary  prospects  in  each  case ;  but  he  declined  these  offers, 
and  accepted  in  1805  a  call  to  become  Pastor  of  a  small  Church,  then  lately 
CMTganiced  in  Chilicothe,  0.,  with  a  salary  of  only  four  hundred  dollars. 

After  his  removal  to  Chilicothe,  he  gave  half  of  his  labours  for  seven 
years  to  Union  Church,  five  miles  from  the  town.  On  resigning  his  charge 
there,  he  found  his  salary  entirely  inadequate  to  the  support  of  his  family ; 
and,  in  consideration  of  this,  and  by  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends, 
he  reluctantly  accepted  the  office  of  Postmaster.  By  thb  means  he  was 
enabled  to  obtain  a  comfortable  living ;  but  when  a  change  came  to  be 
made  in  the  postal  arrangements,  which  required  the  mail  to  be  opened  on 
the  Sabbath,  he  at  once  resigned  his  office,  and  wrote  to  the  government  a 
letter  of  earnest  remonstr^pce. 

In  1818,  be  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Wilson  remained  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Chilicothe  nineteen  years, 
greatly  beloved  by  his  people  and  fellow  citizens,  and  signally  blessed  in 
his  labours.  In  1824,  he  resigned  his  charge,  by  advice  of  Presbytery,  and 
accepted  an  invitation  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens. 

qaestion — ''Whether  the  holding  and  propagating  any,  and  what,  doctrines,  apparently 
repugnant  to  the  letter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  will  justify  a  Presbytery  in  calling  a 
member  to  pablic  trial  ?"  The  Svnod,  not  satisfied  with  this  report,  appointed  a  Committee 
to  prepare  a  minute  to  direct  the  Presbytery  in  its  future  proceedings.  The  substance  of  the 
minute  which  was  submitted  and  adopted  was  that  the  Second  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina 
shoald  be  directed  to  meet  immediately,  on  the  snot,  and  exhibit  whatever  charges  ther  mi^ht 
hare  against  Mr.  Davis,  before  the  First  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina;  and  that  the  First 
Presbytery  should  also  constitute  immediately  to  receive  such  charges,  and  that  Mr.  Davis 
ihoald  he  famished  with  a  copy  of  them,  together  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses;  that  the 
Moderator  of  the  First  Presbytery  should  call  an  occasional  meeting  on  a  specified  day  to  con- 
fer with  Mr.  Davis  in  respect  to  the  alleged  aberrations,  and  that  they  should  make  a  record 
of  all  the  questions  and  answers,  with  a  view  to  the  satisfaotion  of  all  concerned.  When  the 
ea«c  came  up  again  before  the  Synod  in  October,  1809,  (about  this  time  Mr.  Davis  published 
an  octavo  volume,  defining  his  views,  entitled  ^*  The  Gospel  Plan,")  it  appears  that  the 
8eoond  Presbytery  had  tabled  charges  against  Mr.  Davis,  but  did  not  appear  to  prosecute  at 
the  appointed  time;  that  the  First  Presbytery  heard  Mr.  D.  and  pronounced  sentence; — the 
amount  of  which  was  that  though  they  condemned  his  tenets  as  unsound  and  contrary  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  yet  did  not  consider  him  as  on  the  whole  worthy  of  any  Church  censure. 
The  Synod,  being  dissatisfied  with  this  result,  were  about  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands  and  proceed  to  trial,  when  Mr.  D.  protested,  nnd  appchled  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Synod  accordingly  remitted  his  case  to  the  Assembly,  together  with  an  overture  res- 
pecting his  book  entitled  "  The  Gospel  PUn."  At  this  meeting  the  First  Presbytery  was,  by 
its  own  request,  dissolved;  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Davis  feil  into  the  Concord  Presbytery. 
In  18L0,  the  subject  came  before  the  General  Assembly,  when  a  committee  appointed  to  review 
the  book,  reported  that  they  found  in  it  eight  different  doctrines  which  they  regarded  as  in  con- 
flict with  the  standards  of  the  Church, — among  which  were  that  *'  the  active  obedience  of  Christ 
ooostitutes  no  part  of  that  righteousness  b^  which  a  sinner  is  justified ;''  that  **  obedience  to  the 
moral  law  was  not  required  as  the  condition  of  the  Covenant  of  works;'*  that  "Regeneration 
must  be  a  consequence  of  Faith;'*  that  "  Faith  in  the  first  act  of  it  is  not  a  holy  act,''  Ac., 
Ae.  The  Assembly  pronounced  the  doctrines  of  "very  dangerous  tendency,"  and  "declare 
that  the  preaching  or  publishing  them  ought  to  subject  the  person,  or  persons  so  doing  to  be 
dealt  with  by  their  respective  Presbyteries,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  relative  to 
the  propagation  of  errors."  In  acoordanoe  with  thu  judgment,  the  Presbytery  of  Orange  pro- 
ee«ded,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1811,  to  suspend  the  Rev.  William  G.  Davis  from  the  exercise  of 
his  functions  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  following,  they  solemnly 
deposed  him  from  the  ministry.  Mr.  Davis  died  on  the  28th  of  September,  1831,  aged  seventy 
yean.  He  feems  to  have  been  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  vigour  of  intelleot,  and  to  hai e 
been  specially  given  to  metaphysical  speculation. 
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Orer  ikm  insiikitioB  lie  eontiiraed  t^  -pnflide  tinta  ISM',  irheli,^^ 
of  th6  inereasiiig  infirmities  of  «ge,  ke  feeigned  the  offiee  andxeCttraed  to 
Ohilicothe.  Bat,  BotwitlifitsndiDg  he  had  new  beeome  ati  old  maa,  he  coirid 
not  be  contented  to  remain  inaetiye ;  and,  aeoordinglyv  he  engaged  to  preach 
as  a  stated  supply  for  the  Union  Chnrch.  Here  he  labonred  seren  years. 
As  an  illustration  of  his  great  pnnetuality, — it  is  stated  that,  after  he  had 
left  the  church,  the  following  memorandum  wae  found  in  the  pulpit  Bible : — 
•*  On  —  day  of  —  a  very  wet  day,  rode  out  from  CMlicothe  (^ve  miles)  to 
preach  here,  and  found  no  person  present—- no,  not  one.''  At  the  age  of 
seyenty-eight,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  after  that  rery  rarely  appeared 
in  the  pulpit.  His  mental  vigour  and  the  strength  of  his  religious  affec- 
tione  remained,  but  his  voice  and  physical  energy  were  gone.  Tiie  last  four 
years  and  four  months  of  his  lifo  he  spent  with  hi»  children  «t  South  Salem ; 
and,  daring  this  whole  time,  he  was  absent  b«t  four  Sabbaths  from  the 
house  of  God.  He  would  lead  the  worship  of  the  family,  when  he  was  sa 
feeble  as  to  be  unable  to  rise  from  his  bed  or  from  hu  knees  without  help. 
He  did  this  on  the  day  preceding  his  death, — the  fifty-eighth  anniversary  of 
his  licensure.  His  decline  was  marked  by  the  most  quiet  submission  to  the 
will  of  Heaven,  the  most  grateful  ackuowledgments  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness, and  the  most  cheering  assurance  of  a  glorious  hereafter.  He  died  at 
South  Salem  on  the  17th  of  April,  1851,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  bis  age. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1797,  he  was  jnarried  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Alezimder  and  Frances  Gilliland,  of  Lincoln  Connty,  N.  0.  They  had 
eight  children, — three  sons  and  ^e  daughters.  Samuel ,  the  youngest, 
was  the  only  son  that  reached  maturity.  After  graduating  at  the  Ohio 
University,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology.  In  the  autumn  of  1833, 
while  connected  with  the  Alleghany  Theological  Seminary,  he  was  taken 
with  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  and  died  at  Athens,  0.,  July  16,  1834.  lie 
was  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  Three  of  the  daughters  have  been 
married  to  Presbyterian  clergymen.  Mrs.  Wilson  died  December  21, 1813. 
In  1818,  Dr.  Wilson  married  a  second  wife,  (Mrs.  Crafts,)  who  died  in 
1838. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Wilson's  publications : — Satan's  wiles :  A 
Sermon  preached  at  Ohilicothe,  1817.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  opening 
of  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  1828.  A  Sermon  on  Temperance,  delivered  at 
Athens,  1829.  A  Sermon  in  the  Presbyterian  Preacher,  1833.  An 
Address  to  the  graduating  class  of  Obio  University,  1836. 


FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  HOGE,  D.  D. 

Columbus,  O.,  August  25, 1854. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  1805,  the  Committee  of  Missions  of  the  General  Assem^ 
Uy  gave  me  an  appointment  as  a  missionary  in  Ohio  and  the  adjacent  regions, 
for  six  months.  In  October  of  that  year,  I  arrived  in  Chilicothe,  in  pursuance  of 
this  appointment,  and  visited  Dr.  Wilson  who  resided  in  that  neighbourhood* 
and  whom  I  found  living  in  a  cabin  of  a  single  apartment,  prosecuting  hts 
studies,  and  performing  his  ministerial  duties,  with  as  great  assiduity  and  cheer- 
fulness, as  if  he  had  been  fiikvoured  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  comfortable  home 
and  of  refined  society.  I  received  from  him  a  cordial  welcome,  and  much  need- 
ful information.  During  my  six  months  mission,  which  was  largely  itinerant, 
I  called  on  him  repeatedly,  and  was  with  him  at  the  organization  of  ih»  chuioh 


two,  j«ax8  AfterwarcU.  After  ay  geitletne&t,  we  made  ao  arrangeoMOt,  at  bis 
losUmce,  to  visit  each  other  at  Commuoion  seasons,  which  then  were  ooutinued 
in  respect  of  public  services,  four  days, — once  in  each  year.  This  arrangement 
was  kept  up  until  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Ohio  University.  We  were 
associated  frequently  in  other  services,  were  members  of  the  same  Presbytery 
during,eight  or  ten  years,  and  of  the  same  Synod  more  than  thirty.  When  he 
was  chosen  President  .of  the  College,  I  was  one  of  the  Trustees,  and  of  course 
had  full  opportunity  of  knowing  him  well  in  that  department.  From  him  I 
derived  more  advantage  in  forming  my  character,  and  pursuing  my  labours  as  a 
minister,  than  from  any  other  man.  I  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  I 
began  to  associate  with  him;  and  we  were  on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy  firom 
that  time  for  thirty  years.  I  mention  these  circumstances  that  you  may  know 
how  to  estimate  my  testimony  in  respect  to  him. 

In  person,  Dr.  Wilson  was  of  a  noble,  commanding  appearance,  dignified  in  his 
manners,  yet  cheerful,  affable,  and  peculiarly  pleasing  in  private  intercourse  with 
his  friends. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  solemn,  instructive,  impressive,  and  often  affecting,  in 
respect  to  both  manner  and  matter.  Always  abounding  in  doctrinal  preaching, 
he  was  also  unusually  practical :  indeed,  it  was  his  special  excellence  that  he 
taught  Christian  doctrine  with  direct  and  pointed  application.  He  believed 
and  felt  the  truth  which  he  spake,  and  therefore  was  a  useful  and  successful  min-  • 
ister  of  Christ.  Doubtless  he  was  the  instrument  of  the  conversion  of  many 
hundreds  of  souls,  and  administered  important  instruction  and  edification  to 
many  thousands.  One  incident  illustrative  of  his  success  here  occurs  to  me, 
which  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention.  Shortly  after  he  came  to  reside  in  this 
State,  Mr.  Dobbin,  a  licentiate  from  South  Carolina,  whom  he  knew,  liad  an 
appointment  to  preach  in  a  neighbourhood,  about  twelve  miles  from  Chilicothe: 
he  went  thither,  andj  at  Mr.  Dobbin's  request,  preached  to  the  small  congregation 
assembled  under  a  tree  in  the  forest.  More  than  forty  yet^rs  afterwards,  he 
found  in  the  church  within  whose  limits  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  three 
persons  who  ascribed  their  conversion  to  the  blessing  of  God  on  that  sermon. 
.  He  excelled  as  a  member  of  the  judicatories  of  the  Church.  Indeed  he  had 
few  equals,  and  certainly  no  superiors,  in  the  qualities  necessary  to  render  a 
man  eminently  useful  in  this  sphere  of  action.  A  calm,  clear-sighted,  discrimi- 
jiating  mind,  united  with  great  impartiality  and  firmness  of  purpose,  gave  him  a 
high  degree  of  influence  among  his  brethren. 

He  was  firmly  and  fully  established  in  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  was  jealous  of  any  efforts  that  seemed  to  him  designed  to  modify 
either.  So  strong  were  his  convictions  on  this  subject  that,  on  the  division  of 
the  Church  in  1838,  he  stood  alone  in  the  Presbytery  of  which  he  was  then  a 
member,  and  entered  his  protest  against  their  proceedings,  and  was  subsequently 
attached  to  another  Presbytery  by  the  Synod  of  Ohio. 

In  no  situation  perhaps  in  which  Dr.  Wilson  was  ever  placed,  were  the  ener- 
gies of  his  mind  brought  into  more  vigorous  and  effective  exercise,  than  in  the 
Ptondencj  of  Ohio  University.  When  he  entered  upon  that  office,  the  institu- 
ti«ai,  owing  to  ita  unfiavourable  location  and  other  circumstances^  was  greatly 
dc^pressed.  Remote  from  the  mora  populous  portions  of  the  State^  having  few 
,Mnd  difficult  means  of  access,  and  oppressed  with  debt  as  the  resultof  misman- 
.  agement  and  insufficient  funds,  it  was  the  labour  of  years  to  place  it  in  a  favour- 
aWe  condition.  Dr.  Wilson  gave  to  the  work  the  whole  power  of  hb  vigorous 
mind;  and  his  success  was  indicated,  within  a  few  years,  by  a  very  considerable 
increase  of  both  funds  and  students.  He  was  thus  instrumental  in  moulding, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  characters  of  many  who  have  shice  risen  to  distinction  in 
both  the  SUte  and  the  Church. 
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It  is  perhaps  doe  to  historic  truth  to  sUte  that  Dr.  Wilson,  notwithstanding 
he  was  bom  and  educated  in  the  midst  of  slavery,  was  yet,  in  his  feelings  and 
conyictions,  strongly  opposed  to  it.  He  has  repeatedly  stated  that  the  circum- 
stance that  operated  more  strongly  with  him  than  any  other,  to  a  removal  from 
the  Southern  States,  was  his  unwillingness  to  labour  as  a  minister,  and  rear  his 
fiimily,  under  the  influence  of  this  institution.  He  never  became  an  abolitionist, 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  nor  could  he  exclude  slaveholders,  as  such, 
from  Christian  charity  and  fellowship;  yet  he  continued  through  life  to  be  as 
firmly  opposed  to  the  system,  as  when  he  removed  from  a  favourable  settlement 
and  cherished  associations  to  the  then  comparatively  uncultivated  wilderness  of 
Ohio. 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Wilson  was  one  of  those  men  who  make  their  mark  on  the 
age  in  which  they  live;  and  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  he  has  done 
more,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  form  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ohio,  than  any  other  man. 

I  am  very  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

JAMES  HOGE. 


ROBERT  FINLEY,  D.  D  * 

1794—1817. 

Robert  Finley  was  bom  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  the  year  1772.  His 
father,  James  Finley,  came  with  his  family  from  Scotland  to  this  country  in 
1769,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  his  personal  friend,  who,  a  few 
years  before,  had  migrated  hither,  on  being  chosen  President  of  New  Jersey 
College.  He  (the  father)  was  a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  of  strong  religions 
feelings,  and  of  earnest  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  adopted  country. 
He  unhesitatingly  espoused  the  canse  of  the  Colonies  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  was  employed  as  clothier  to  a  brigade  of  American  troops. 

Yonng  Finley  evinced  no  inconsiderable  precocity  of  intellect, — for,  whei 
he  was  only  in  his  eighth  year,  he  had  begun  the  study  of  the  Latin  Ian* 
gnage.  After  having  temporarily  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  several  different 
teachers,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  (afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.) 
Ashbel  Green,  then  an  undergraduate  in  Princeton  College.  Here  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  that  uncommonly  thorough  knowledge  for  which  he  was 
distinguished  in  after  life.  His  teacher  had  occasion  to  admire  his  remark- 
able diligence,  inquisitiveucss,  and  success,  not  mor«  than  his  exemplary 
sobriety  and  stability  of  character. 

In  1788,  when  he  was  in  his  eleventh  year,  he  joined  the  Freshman  class 
in  Prboeton  College.  Mr.  Green,  having  meanwhile  graduated,  and  been 
appointed  a  Tutor  in  the  College,  had  his  young  pupil  still  under  his  care ; 
and  he  watched  with  great  interest  his  improvement,  especially  in  the 
classics.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  college  course,  in  which  were 
embraced  chiefly  mathematical  and  philosophical  studies,  he  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  extreme  youth,  less  successful  than  he  had 
been  in  the  languages ;  nevertheless  he  maintained  a  respectable  standing 

•  Bzown'a  Menoir.— HS.  from  Ui  son,  R«v.  B.  8.  Finley. 
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^ronghout  bis  wbole  course,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  1787,  before  he  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year. 

During  the  first  winter  after  his  graduation,  he  was  employed,  by  the 
advice,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of  his  venerable  friend,  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon,  as  a  teacher  of  the  grammar  school  at  Princeton.  Here  he  discovered 
a  degree  of  firmness,  good  judgment,  and  tact,  which  commanded  universal 
respect  and  confidence.  AVliile  thus  engaged,  he  received  an  invitation  to 
take  charge  of  a  respectable  Seminary  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  He 
shortly  after  visited  the  place  with  a  view  to  accept  the  invitation ;  but  his 
plans  were  frustrated  by  the  accidental  burning  of  the  Academy  just  before 
he  arrived  there.  He  immediately  returned  to  New  Jersey,  and  accepted 
proposals  to  take  charge  of  the  Academy  at  Allentown. 

His  attention  was  first  seriously  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion  as  a 
practical  concern,  during  his  Junior  year  in  College ;  but  though  he  did  not 
then  reach  a  point  that  was  at  all  satisfactory  to  himself,  his  mind  seems, 
from  that  time,  not  only  never  to  have  lost  its  interest  in  religious  things, 
but  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  progressive  seriousness.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Allentown,  where  he  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  the  Kev.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  Joseph  Clark,  he  became  sa  much  established  in  his  religious  views 
and  feelings,  that  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  and  was  admitted 
a  communicant  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

From  Allentown,  where  he  was  usefully  employed  as  a  teacher,  Mr. 
Finley  was  called,  in  the  autumn  of  1791,  to  occupy  a  similar  place  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  became  a  resident  for 
some  time  of  that  city,  where  he  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  gentleman, 
a  Christian,  and  a  teacher.  He  formed  an  acquaintance,  and  even  an  endur- 
ing friendship,  with  many  of  the  old  and  distinguished  families  of  the  place, 
which  continued  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  advantage  to  him  as  long  as 
he  lived.  The  private  diary, — evidently  intended  only  for  his  own  eye, 
which  he  kept  during  this  period,  shows  that,  amidst  all  the  temptations  to 
worldliness  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  still  maintained  a  consistent 
and  constantly  growing  Christian  character.  Having  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry,  he  left  Charleston,  after  a  residence  there  of  about 
a  year,  and  returned  to  Princeton,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  grammar 
school,  and  at  the  same  time  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Witherspoon.  He  was,  however,  soon  appointed  Tutor  in 
College,  and  served  in  that  capacity  from  1793  to  1796, — with  great 
anccess  and  acceptance. 

Mr.  Finley,  having  gone  through  a  course  of  theological  study  in  connec- 
tion with  his  labours  as  an  instructor  at  Princeton,  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1794. 
Having  spent  a  few  months  in  preaching  to  different  congregations  in  New 
Jersey,  he  was  invited,  in  the  spring  of  1795,  to  take  charge  of  the  vacant 
Congregation  of  Basking  Ridge,  and,  having  accepted  the  call,  was  ordained 
and  installed  on  the  16th  of  June  following.  The  Sermon  on  the  occasion 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  James  F.  Armstrong,  of  Trenton,  and  the  Charge 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Clark,  with  whose  church  Mr.  Finley  first 
onited.  The  congregation  with  which  he  now  became  connected,  had  pre- 
yioQslj  been  in  a  distracted  and  unhappy  state,  and,  having  grown  weary  of 
their  divisions,  they  gratefully  welcomed  their  new  pastor  in  the  expectation 
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ihfkt,  under. liu  ministry,  thej  should  at  least  regain  tlieir  former  proaperxty. 
Nor  were  their  hopes  disappointed. 

In  May,  1798,  Mr.  Finley  was  married  to  Esther,  daughter  of  the  Rct. 
James  Caldwell,  of  filizabothtown,  whose  tragical  end  forms  one  of  the 
painful  events  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Basking  Eidge,  he  was  induced  to  receive 
into  his  family  a  small  number  of  boys,  with  a  view  to  their  being  fitted 
either  for  business  or  for  College.  The  number  gradually  increased,  till  the 
enterprise  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  schools  of  the 
day.  His  high  character  as  a  teacher,  and  especially  as  a  disciplinanan, 
drew  to  it  many  young  men  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  ;  and  there  are  a  goodly  number  still  occupying  prominent 
places  of  honour  and  usefulness  in  the  liberal  professions,  who  refer  their 
earliest  intellectual  impulses  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Finley. 

The  good  fruit  of  his  ministry  at  Basking  Eidge  began  almost  imme- 
diately to  appear  in  the  removal  of  former  prejudices  and  alienations,  in  an 
increased  attention  to  the  means  of  grace,  and  in  a  general  improved  state 
of  the  congregation.  In  1803,  a  revival  of  great  power  took  place  among 
his  people,  at  the  same  time  that  some  other  churches  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  visited  in  a  similar  manner.  The  number  admitted  to  the  Communion 
as  the  fruit  of  this  revival  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  He  laboured 
in  it  with  untiring  zeal,  and  regarded  it  as  a  special  manifestation  of  the 
Pivino  goodness  in  thus  o\^ing  and  blessing  his  early  labours.  At  several 
succeeding  periods  during  his  ministry,  an  unusual  attention  to  religion  pre* 
vailed,  followed  by  considerable  accessions  to  the  Church. 

In  the  year  1806,  Mr.  Finley  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  in  all  respects  well  quali- 
fied for  this  station ;  and,  as  long  as  he  continued  in  the  State,  he  retained 
the  office,  discharging  its  various  duties  with  alacrity  and  ability. 

In  1809,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Missionary  Sermon  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  he  performed  the 
service  in  an  able  and  satisfactory  manner.  He  was  appointed  the  same 
year,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  B.  Romeyn,  and  E.  D.  Griffin, 
to  represent  the  General  Assembly  in  the  General  Association  of  Connecti- 
cut, which  held  its  meeting  that  year  at  New  London.  This  appointment 
also  he  fulfilled;  and  while  he  was  highly  gratified  with  his  visit  to  New 
England,  his  health,  which  had  been  previously  somewhat  impaired,  was 
improved  by  the  journey. 

In  1815,  Mr.  Finley  suggested  the  idea  of  communicating  religious 
instruction  by  means  of  Bible  Classes.  Such  a  class  he  instituted  in  his 
own  congregation  in  the  spring  of  that  year  ;  and  so  benign  was  its  influence 
that  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  made  an  efibrt  to  carry  the  like  provi^oo 
throughout  the  Church.  Accordingly,  he  obtained  an  endorsement  of  the 
plan,  first  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  afterwards  from  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  involving,  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
Body,  a  resolution  to  request  the  General  Assembly  at  their  next  session  to 
give  to  it  the  weight  of  their  recommendation.  This  request  was  readily 
complied  with  by  a  unanimous  vote,  recommending  to  all  the  Presbyteries 
and  Congregations  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  take  measures  for  carrying 
this  plan  into  effect.     Mr.  Finley  was  of  course  exceedingly  gratified  by  the 
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snecesfl  of  the  effort,  and  reoogntBed  in  it  another  signal  instance  of  the 
Divine  blessing  npon  his  labours. 

For  some  years  previous  to  this  time,  Mr.  Finley's  mind  had  been 
eamestlj  directed  to  find  out  some  plan  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
Free  People  of  Colour  in  this  country  ;  and  the  idea  of  Colonization,  though 
he  saw  clearly  the  numerous  difficulties  by  which  it  was  beset,  struck  him 
as  at  once  more  desirable  and  more  feasible  than  any  other.  Having,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  broad  philanthropy,  conceived  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object,  he  conversed  and  corresponded  in  respect  to  it  with  a  large 
number  of  the  leading  minds  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  he  was  increasingly  confirmed  in  respect  to  the  obstacles 
which  the  enterprise  must  encounter  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  possibility 
of  their  being  successfully  met  on  the  other.  He  resolved  at  length  to 
visit  Washington  during  the  session  of  Congress,  with  a  view  to  make 
known  his  plan,  to  endeavour  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  distinguished 
individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  in 
some  form  the  sanction  of  the  Government  itself,  and  finally  to  form  a 
Society  at  the  heart  of  the  nation,  whose  influence  should  be  felt  to  its 
remotest  extremities.  He  arrived  at  Washington  early  in  December,  1816. 
He  immediately  sought  and  obtained  opportunities  to  confer,  in  respect  to 
his  favourite  project,  with  the  leading  members  of  Congress,  the  Heads  of 
Department,  and  even  Mr.  Madison  himself;  and,  though  all  listened  to 
him  with  respect,  not  a  small  number  regarded  the  scheme  as  altogether 
impracticable  and  chimerical.  His  "Thoughts  on  the  Colonization  of  the 
Free  Blacks,"  published  about  this  time,  had  no  small  influence  in  awaking 
public  attention  to  the  contemplated  enterprise.  By  means  of  this 
pamphlet,  in  connection  with  his  unwearied  personal  efforts,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  together  a  very  respectable  number  of  gentlemen,  on  the  21st  of 
December,  1816,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Colonization  Society.  This 
meeting  was  eloquently  addressed  by  several  individuals  of  distinction, 
among  whom  were  John  Kandolph  and  Henry  Clay,  the  latter  of  whom 
presided.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  for  a  week,  in  order  to  give  time  for 
making  the  arrangements  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  the  Society;  and 
on  Saturday,  the  28th  of  December,  the  second  meeting  was  held,  consisting 
of  a  large  number  of  citizens  of  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria, 
together  with  many  members  of  Congress,  at  which  the  '*  American  Society 
for  Colonizing  the  Free  People  of  Colour  "  was  duly  organized,  with  Bush- 
rod  Washington  at  its  head.  Mr.  Finley  regarded  this  as  a  triumph,  des* 
tined  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  coloured  population  of  our 
eountry,  that  would  be  recognised  through  all  coming  time. 

On  his  return  home,  he  stopped  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  not  a  little  dis- 
turbed at  finding  that  the  coloured  people  of  that  city  had  expressed  strong 
disapprobation  of  the  new  project,  as  involving  some  compromise  of  their 
rights,  or  throwing  a  deeper  shade  over  their  prospects.  He  had  a  confer- 
ence with  some  of  the  more  intelligent  of  their  number,  and  succeeded  in 
satisfying  them  that  not  only  was  there  no  evil  intended  in  respect  to  themt 
but  that  the  plan  was  designed  and  adapted  to  subserve  their  highest 
interests. 

Mr.  Finley .  reached  home  about  the  middle  of  January,  1817;  and,  a» 
the  Legislature  pt  New  Jersey  vas  then  in  session,  he  hastened  to  Trenton^ 
the  CapiUl  of  the  State,  wi^th  a  view  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  subordl 
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nate  Colonisation  Society  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Thoogh  lie  had  to 
encounter  here  not  a  little  of  indifference,  and  somewhat  of  prejudice,  he 
finally  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  and  a  Society  auxil- 
iary to  that  formed  at  Washington  was  constituted,  and  officers  appointed 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

During  his  stay  at  Washington,  he  preached  several  times,  not  only  there 
but  in  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Georgetown  and  Alexandria,  and  his  ser- 
vices were  uniformly  in  a  high  degree  acceptable.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Washington  gave  him  a  unanimous  call  to  become  their  Pastor,  which, 
however,  he  declined. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Washington,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Corporation  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  announcing  to 
him  his  appointment  to  the  Presidency  of  that  institution,  and  urging  his 
acceptance  of  it.  This  communication  was  not  altogether  unexpected  to 
him,  as  he  had  been  previously  consulted  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  it,  and 
had  given  so  much  encouragement  that,  on  certain  conditions,  he  Tfould 
accept  the  office,  if  it  were  proffered  to  him,  as  was  thought  to  justify  the 
appointment.  After  some  further  negotiations,  during  the  pendency  cf 
which  he  felt  no  small  anxiety  as  to  the  question  of  duty,  he  signified  his 
acceptance  of  the  place,  and  immediately  commenced  preparations  for  the 
removal  of  his  family  to  Georgia. 

Having  now  formed  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  State,  he  resigned  the 
office  of  Trustee  of  Princeton  College,  which  he  had  held  during  the  twelve 
previous  years;  and  the  Board,  in  accepting  his  resignation,  conferred  upon 
him,  as  an  expression  of  their  high  sense  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
worth,  as  well  as  his  usefulness  in  connection  with  the  College,  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  he  met  the  Presbytery  with  which  he  was  connected, 
for  the  last  time,  and  received  from  them  his  dismission  with  a  view  to  his 
removal.  The  meeting  was,  both  to  him  and  to  them,  one  of  great  interest ; 
and  the  parting  was  attended  by  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  mutual 
attachment.  The  separation  from  his  flock  was  a  sore  trial  to  him ;  and 
the  strength  of  his  feelings  was  such  as  to  forbid  his  addressing  them  in  a 
formal  Farewell  Discourse.  He,  however,  in  connection  with  his  last  ser- 
vices among  them,  gave  them  much  appropriate  and  affectionate  counsel, 
and,  on  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  his  departure,  administered  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  them  for  the  last  time. 

He  embarked  with  his  family  from  New  York  early  in  May,  and  reached 
Savannah  after  a  boisterous  passage  of  nearly  two  weeks.  Then  he  had 
two  hundred  miles  to  travel  by  land,  before  reaching  the  place  of  his  desti- 
nation,— a  journey  which  occupied  him  fifteen  days  longer.  On  his  arrival 
at  Athens,  where  he  was  to  make  his  home,  he  found  in  many  respects  a 
less  encouraging  and  pleasant  state  of  things  than  he  had  expected ;  and 
the  College  he  described  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  as  "at  the  last  gasp."  Ho 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  nothing  daunted  by  adverse  circumstances, 
but  addressed  himself  with  great  vigour  to  his  various  duties,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  a  course  of  persevering  effort  would  secure  highly  important 
results.  Ab  there  was  no  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  village  of  Athens, 
or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  he  set  himself  immediately  to  form  one, 
and  this  little  band  enjoyed  hb  faithful  ministrations  on  the  Sabbath.  At 
the  Commencement,  which  occurred  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  July,  he 
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presided  with  uncommon  dignity  and  address,  and  on  the  preceding  day 
delirered  a  Baccalanreate  Discourse,  which  gave  great  and  nniversal  satis- 
faction, and  confirmed  the  high  hopes  which  had  been  formed  in  respect  to 
his  usefulness  as  President  of  the  College.  The  greater  part  of  the  vaca- 
tion he  spent  on  a  begging  tour  in  aid  of  the  college  funds ;  and,  as  his  mind 
and  body  were  both  constantly  on  the  stretch  during  this  time,  aud  as  he 
was  exposed  to  the  debilitatiug  influence  of  a  climate  to  which  his  constitu- 
tion was  unaccustomed,  he  now  contracted  the  malady  which  terminated  his 
life.  He  returned  home  in  a  state  of  unusual  languor  and  prostration ;  but 
he  still  attended  to  various  duties,  and  even  met  the  Presbytery  of  Hope- 
well, at  Madison,  in  Morgan  County,  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  was 
received  as  a  member  of  that  body,  and  took  part  in  their  public  religious 
exercises.  But  within  a  few  days  after  this,  his  disease,  which  was  a  fever 
of  a  mixed  type,  so  far  developed  itself  that  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
all  labour,  and  give  himself  into  the  physician's  hands.  His  case  became 
more  and  more  alarming,  resisting  and  baffling  all  medical  skill,  till  the  3d 
of  October,  1817,  when  he  was  released  from  the  struggles  of  mortality. 
During  part  of  his  illness,  he  was  sunk  in  a  comatose  state,  which  pre- 
vented all  intercourse  with  him ;  but,  whenever  he  had  the  use  of  his  Acui- 
ties, his  mind  seemed  absorbed  in  religious  contemplation,  and  his  spirit 
was  even  panting  for  admission  to  the  House  not  made  with  hands.  His 
death  was  followed  by  every  demonstration  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and 
the  news  of  it  came  back,  like  an  electric  shock,  to  the  numerous  circle  of 
friends  in  his  native  State,  from  whom  he  had  so  recently  been  separated. 

Dr.  Finley  had  nine  children.  His  four  sons  all  graduated  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  and  all  became  ministers  except  the  youngest,  who  was  a 
student  of  Theology,  and  under  the  care  of  Presbytery,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Mrs.  Finley  died  while  on  a  visit  to  her  eldest  son,  in  Lebanon.  111., 
September  23,  1844. 

Dr.  Finley's  publications  are  a  Sermon  on  the  Baptism  of  John,  showing 
it  to  be  a  peculiar  dispensation,  and  no  example  for  Christians,  1807 ;  a 
Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Rev.  William  Boyd,  of  Lamington,  1807 ;  a 
Sermon  on  the  nature  and  design,  the  benefits  and  proper  subjects,  of  Bap- 
tism, 1808;  two  Sermons  in  the  New  Jersey  Preacher,  1813;  Thoughts  on 
Colonization,  1816. 


FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  FISHER,  D.  D. 

Greehbubh,  N.  Y.,  April  18, 1849. 
My  dear  Sir:  Tour  request  that  I  should  furnish  you  with  my  recollections  of 
the  late  Dr.  Robert  Finley  embarrasses  me  only  because  advanced  years  have  ren- 
dered my  recollections  less  distinct  and  accurate  than  they  once  were,  and  T  fear 
I  shall  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  my  departed  friend.  I  will,  however, 
cheerfully  communicate  to  you  what  I  do  remember  concerning  him;  and,  in 
order  to  aid  my  recollection,  I  have  looked  over  some  sketches  of  his  life  pub- 
lished many  years  ago,  which  are  generally  very  much  in  accordance  with  ray 
own  impressions.  I  was  on  quite  intimate  terms  with  Dr.  Finley  for  a  number 
of  years.  We  were  both  settled  in  New  Jersey  at  a  distance  of  only  five  or  six 
miles  from  each  other,  and  we  often  exchanged  pulpits  during  that  lime,  and  met 
frequently  at  other  times  in  occasional  intercourse.  I  always  cherished  for  him 
a  high  respect,  and  I  may  say  a  truly  fraternal  affection. 
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Pr.  Jtuday^  p<»rfOMl  sppearuice  was  muck  in  his  favour.  He  had  a  fioey 
large,  well  proportioDed  form,  and  a  countenance  not  lacking  indeed  in  an  expres- 
sion of  benevolence,  but  chiefly  marked  by  decision  and  energy.  His  manners, 
though  not  unduly  reserved,  were  dignified,  and  his  whole  appearance  might 
perhaps  be  said  to  be  rather  commanding  than  attractive. 

Nor  were  his  appearance  and  manners  any  unfaithful  index  to  the  character 
of  his  mind  and  heart.  His  perceptions  were  uncommonly  vivid,  and  his  fe^- 
ings  proportionally  strong.  Whatever  he  did,  he  did  with  his  whole  heart  and 
goul.  Formed  upon  a  scale  of  true  nobleness,  he  oould  keep  no  terms  with  any 
thing  that  had  even  the  appearance  of  disingenoousness  and  duplicity.  He  was 
always  true  to  his  own  convictions,  and  yet  was  never  disposed  dogmatically  to 
trench  on  the  rights  of  others.  In  his  latter  years,  the  virtues  of  meekness 
and  gentleness  became  more  prominent  in  his  character,  while  yet  he  lost  noth- 
ing of  his  unyielding  energy  and  glowing  zeal. 

As  a  preacher,  he  sustained  a  highly  respectable  rank  among  the  better  preach- 
ers of  his  time.  I  cannot  say  that  his  sermons,  as  specimens  of  composition  to 
be  read,  were  of  a  very  high  order;  for  his  object  seemed  to  be  to  bring  out  his 
strong  and  often  striking  thoughts  without  much  regard  to  rhetorical  effect;  but 
there  was  in  his  sermons  a  copiousness  and  pertinence  of  thought,  a  perspicuity 
of  style,  and  an  all-pervading  unction  of  manner,  that  often  gave  them  great 
power  over  an  audience.  His  religious  views  were  fully  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged;  and  the  doctrines  of  man's  deq) 
and  desperate  depravity,  and  of  atonement  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  of 
regeneration  and  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  other  kindred  doctrines, 
Oonstituted  the  burden  of  his  preaching.  His  prayers,  though  sometimes  of 
extraordinary  length,  were  yet  so  pertinent,  and  earnest  and  deeply  evangelical, 
that  they  rarely,  if  ever,  produced  the  feeling  of  weariness  in  those  whose  devo- 
tions he  conducted. 

He  was  a  champion  for  the  cause  of  revivals  of  religion.  In  the  purity  and 
the  frequency  of  revivals  he  believed  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  bound  up;  and  he  laboured  in  them  with  all  the  zeal  and  dili- 
gence which  his  high  estimate  of  their  importance  was  fitted  to  awaken.  I  am 
not  aware  that  his  zeal  ever  became  enthusiasm,  in  the  offensive  sense  of  that 
word,  or  that  in  any  measures  he  may  have  adopted  in  connection  with  revivals, 
he  exceeded  the  bounds  of  strict  propriety;  and  yet,  had  he  lived  at  a  lat^ 
period,  when  what  have  been  termed  the  '*  new  measures  "  became  the  order  of 
the  day,  it  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  required  all  the  strength  of  his  judgment 
to  have  kept  his  zeal  within  the  bounds  which  reason  and  Scripture  prescribe. 

In  the  pastoral  relation,  he  evinced  the  utmost  solicitude  for  the  spiritual 
interests  ot  his  flock.  He  made  himself  at  home  in  every  part  of  his  congrega- 
tion, and,  by  his  private  intercourse,  as  well  as  his  familiar  addresses  in  neigh- 
bourhood circles,  did  much  for  their  edification  and  spiritual  growth.  His  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  human  nature  gave  him  great  advantage  in  approaching  his 
people  individually  in  respect  to  their  eternal  interests.  He  knew  how  to  find 
the  right  chord,  and  to  touch  it  at  the  right  time,  and  with  the  best  effect.  His 
conversation,  even  when  it  was  not  upon  religious  subjects,  was  always  of  useful 
tendency.  His  large  store  of  knowledge,  and  his  ready  command  of  thought 
and  expression,  rendered  him  on  all  occasions  a  highly  interesting  companion. 

He  was  a  man  of  enlarged  public  spirit.  The  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived 
felt  his  good  influence,  even  in  respect  to  its  agricultural  interests.  The  ecclesi- 
astical judicatories  with  which  he  was  connected,  always  found  in  him  a  judi- 
cious, active  and  highly  influential  member.  The  various  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  the  day  owed  much  to  his  wise  counsel  and  his  efficient  support.  The 
^elOire  of  the  poor  negroes  particularly  roused  every  energy  and  every  sympa- 
thy of  his  soul.    I  well  remember  how  earnestly  and  effectively  he  pressed  the 
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•aljecto/ColoiiiMiion^«poiitlieSj]iod  with  whkh  we^weM  (»tiiiecled,^wliil« 
the  Cojontifttion  SoMiy  existed  in  no  other  ibna  than  m  •  pro^t  in  liie  own 
beneTolent  mind.  His  laboors  in  that  cause  exhibited  an  almost  martyr-like 
seal;  and  in  connection  with  it»  probably  his  character  is  most  gratefully 
embalmed,  and  his  name  will  be  longest  remembered. 

I  am  yours  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel, 

SAMUEL  FISHER. 


EBENEZER  DICKEY,  D.  D* 
1794—1881. 

Ebsnezeb  Dioket  was  born  March  12,  1772,  near  Oxford,  Chesty 
County,  Pa.  His  paternal  ancestors  migrated  to  this  country  from  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and,  on  their  arrival  here,  attached  themselves  to  the 
Associate  Presbyterian  Church.  His  mother,  whose  name  was  Jackson, 
was  descended  from  Englbh  Puritans,  who  settled  first  in  Maryland,  and 
remained  there  until  the  supremacy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  established 
by  law.  Her  brother,  Paul  Jackson,  is  spoken  of  in  Watson's  Annals  of 
Philadelphia,  as  a  graduate  of  the  first  class  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  called  EbenezeVy  from  a  grateful 
recognition  of  the  merciful  providence  of  God ;  and  it  was  the  earnest 
prayer  pf  his  mother,  from  his  birth,  that  he  might  become  a  faithful  min-* 
ister  of  the  Gospel. 

His  studies  preparatory  to  entering  College  he  pursued  in  a  log  school- 
house,  several  miles  from  his  father's,  to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  walk 
everyday  ;  but  he  there  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  a  very  eminent  teacher, — 
a  Mr.  Wilson, — grandfather  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kamsey,  now  (1848)  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Presbyterian  Board  among  the  Chocktaw  Indians.  After 
going  through  his  preparatory  course,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  then  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing ; 
and,  having  held  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  he  graduated  with  great  credit  in 
the  year  1792.  His  theological  education  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John 
Smith,  who  had  been  sent  out  from  Scotland  as  a  missionary,  and,  after  act- 
ing for  a  time  with  the  Associate  Reformed  Body,  went  back  to  the  part  of 
the  Associate  Church  which  had  not  come  in  at  the  union.  After  his  licen- 
sure by  the  First  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1794, 
he  spent  some  time,  preaching  in  different  places  on  the  Hudson  River,  and 
was  finally  settled  over  the  United  Congregations  of  Oxford  and  Octorora, 
Pa.,  in  1796.  HLs  connection  with  the  Congregation  of  Octorora  continued 
until  1800,  and  with  that  of  Oxford,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
31st  of  May,  1831. 

In  the  year  1822,  when  the  union  was  ratified  between  part  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Synod  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Pastor  and  Congregation  of  Oxford  were  brought  under  the 
care  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1819,  he  crossed  the  ocean,  and  travelled 
somewhat  cxtensiyely  in  Europe,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  next  year, 

•  MS.  from  hii  gon^  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Dickey^  and  Rov.  Dr.  McJimsey. 
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for  the  benafii  (^  his  health.  His  ioqiuBiiiTe  and  well  furnished  miod 
revelled  in  the  new  and  vast  field  of  observation  that  now  opened  upon  him. 
He  returned  home  in  the  autumn  of  1820. 

In  1823,  he  was  honoured  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

The  last  few  months  of  Dr.  Dickey's  life  were  months  of  great  suffering. 
His  disease,  which  was  an  affection  of  the  stomach,  though  it  subjected  him 
to  severe  pain,  nerer  deprived  him  of  hb  composure,  self-possession,  and 
cheerful  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  He 
manifested  the  deepest  concern  for  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  would  fain 
have  desired  to  see  her  walking  in  a  brighter  light,  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture ;  but  he  bowed  submissively  to  Qod's  sovereign  will,  and,  without  a 
murmuring  word  or  look,  committed  to  Him  not  only  his  own  interests,  but 
the  more  extended  interests  of  his  Redeemer's  cause.  His  death  was  worthy 
of  his  life, — ftill  of  Christian  hope  and  peace. 

Dr.  Dickey's  whole  course  was  marked  by  eminent  disinterestedness.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  an 
important  and  wealthy  congregation  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  he  pre- 
ferred the  more  retired  and  humble  place  in  which  he  actually  spent  his  life. 
It  was  the  Church  in  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  served  as  elders; 
and  in  this  endearing  association,  in  connection  with  other  circumstances,  he 
found  a  motive  strong  enough  to  detain  him  there  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
One  of  his  sons  has  entered  into  his  labours,  and  has,  for  fifteen  years,  been 
successfully  occupying  the  same  field  which  the  death  of  the  father  vacated. 
He  has  two  sons  in  the  ministry,  and  one  daughter  married  to  a  clergyman ; 
and  his  widow  is  still  (1848)  living. 

Dr.  Dickey's  printed  works  are  a  **  Tract  to  Parents,"  published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society  ;  an  Essay  in  pamphlet  form  entitled  **  A  Plea  for 
Christian  Communion  ;  "  and  a  series  of  Letters  published  in  Dr.  Green's 
Christian  Advocate  entitled  **  Travels  in  Europe  for  health  by  an  American 
Clergyman  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia."  These  Letters  were  read  very 
extensively  and  with  great  interest,  and  would  have  been  published  in  a 
volume,  if  the  author's  consent  could  have  been  obtained. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GEORGE  JUNKIN,  D.  D. 

PRCSIDBNT  or  LAFATETTE   OOLLEQE. 

Easton,  Pa.,  February  28,  1848. 

Dear  Brother :  Yours  of  the  22d  inst.,  asking  for  my  impressions  of  my  friend, 
the  late  Dr.  Dickey  of  Oxford,  has  been  duly  received,  and,  in  reply  to  it,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  guard  the  avenues  of  friendship,  lest  truth  should  faill  before  affec- 
tion. Allow  me  to  speak  very  briefly  of  him  as  a  Man,  a  Christian,  a  Preacher, 
and  a  Public  Benefactor. 

As  a  Man,  Dr.  Dickey  was  the  very  personification  of  amiability.  A  flow  of 
jfood  sense,  vivacity,  and  something  bordering  on  wit,  made  him  a  most  agreea- 
ble companion.  His  conversation,  even  when  he  was  broken  in  health,  was  lively 
and  inRtructive,  by  reason  of  his  very  general  information.  Few  subjects  turned 
up  in  the  ever  varying  intercourse  of  society,  upon  which  the  company  did  not 
derive  information  as  well  as  pleasure  from  his  share  of  the  conversation.  Every 
person  could  see  that  he  thought  for  himself  without  supposing  that  he  monopo- 
lized the  privilege.    But  conceding  the  same  right  to  all  others,  he  never 
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attempted  to  foxoe  his  opimons  upon  his  fiiends,  except  as  reason  constituted 
force. 

But  the  leading  moral  characteristic  of  the  man  was  sincerity — ^he  was  a 
true  man.  Apart  fh>m  what  grace  had  made  hhn,  there  was  a  deep  sinceritj 
woven  into  the  very  texture  of  his  mind.  Paul  before  his  conversion  lived  in  all 
good  conscience  before  God.  He  was  sincere  and  honest,  though  in  error — so 
our  brother  was  a  true  man;  and  when  his  mind  was  enlightened,  and  his  heart 
sanctified,  he  became  one  of  the  brightest  examples  of  uncorruptness; — ''an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile." 

As  a  Christian,  humility  was  perhaps  the  strongest  point  of  his  character. 
There  was  in  his  whole  manner  an  Inimitable  and  unaffected  simplicity,  in  respect 
to  which  1  have  often  been  at  a  loss  whether  it  was  to  be  put  more  to  the  credit  of 
nature  or  of  grace.  He  was  truly  humble,  without  appearing  to  know  it.  This, 
combined  with  the  deep  current  of  devotional  feeling,  whose  refreshing  waters 
flowed  directly  from  the  living  Rock,  gave  to  him  a  moral  force,  both  in  private 
circles  and  in  public  bodies,  which  can  never  be  attained  by  mere  learning, 
talents,  and  eloquence.  He  was  an  eminently  prudent  man,  and  therefore  an 
eminently  safe  counsellor;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  counsels  of  few  men  were 
ever  as  seldom  disregarded  as  his.  Whether  they  were  whispered  into  the  ear 
of  private  friendship,  or  spread  before  the  understandings  of  the  deliberative 
body,  they  were  very  generally  adopted,  and  rarely  followed  by  regrets. 

As  a  Preacher,  Dr.  Dickey  was  clear,  strong,  solemn  and  impressive.  His- 
manner  was  not  graceful — he  aimed  at  nothing  like  oratorical  effect.  But  bis 
power  of  analysis  being  very  considerable,  he  generally  succeeded  in  exhibiting 
the  truths  of  his  text  or  context  in  such  logical  arrangement,  as  to  secure  the 
attention  and  carry  the  understandings  of  his  hearers  with  him.  He  never  uttered 
sound  without  sense;  and  he  seems  to  have  understood  the  true  philosophy  of 
mind, — ^for  he  practised  upon  the  principle  that  the  most  logical  and  philosophical 
arrangement  of  thoughts  is  the  easiest  for  the  hearer  to  comprehend,  as  well  as 
for  the  speaker  to  present.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Dickey's  auditors  were  very  likely 
to  leave  the  church  meditating  upon  the  truths  they  had  brought  away  with 
them — not  the  words,  gestures,  tones,  and  manner,  of  the  preacher,  but  the 
thoughts,  occupied  their  minds  ;  and  they  found  it  easier  to  remember  his  dis- 
courses than  those  of  almost  any  other  man.  It  were  well  if  our  young  minis- 
ters would  seriously  consider  this.  What  may  be  called  the  essay  style  of  ser- 
monizing may  entertain  and  amuse;  but  philosophical  analysis  and  logical 
arrangement  will  edify  and  permanently  benefit. 

Dr.  Dickey  always  made  himself  felt  in  the  Councils  of  the  Church.  As  a 
Director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  under  the  care  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason  of  New 
York,  he  exerted  great  influence,  and  commanded  universal  respect.  Between 
him  and  Dr.  Mason  there  existed  a  most  tender  and  confidential  friendship. 
Long  did  they  labour  together  in  building  up  the  Associate  Reformed  Church; 
and  afterwards  they  as  cheerfully  co-operated  in  bringing  about  a  union  of  a 
portion  of  that  church  with  the  General  Presbyterian  Body.  Here  too,  Dr. 
Dickey  exercised  ai)  almost  unbounded  infiuence.  No  man  in  the  Newcastle 
Presbytery  was  looked  up  to  with  feelings  of  deeper  affection,  or  more  cordial 
confidence.  So  also  in  the  large  Synod  of  Philadelphia  his  prudence  and  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  as  well  as  his  guileless  character,  soon  secured  to  him  a  high 
place  in  the  respect  and  good  will  of  his  brethren.  A  similar  position  he  held  in 
the  General  Assembly;  but  just  as  his  influence  was  beginning  to  be  extensively 
ielt  there,  disease  arrested  him  in  his  course,  and  at  no  distant  period  both  his 
usefulness  and  his  life  were  at  an  end. 

Upon  the  general  benevolent  enterprises  his  mind  was  much  set,  and  his  tongue 
and  his  pen  were  ready  to  help  forward  every  good  cause.  In  the  use  of  the  pen, 
be  confined  himself  chiefly,  in  his  earlier  days,  to  preparations  for  the  pulpit,  and 
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at  a  later  period  to  fugitiTe  essays  for  periodicals.  Perhaps  I  should  except  his 
Letters  in  the  Christian  Advocate,  edited  hj  Dr.  Green,  (vols.  3d,  4th,  5th,) 
entitled  '*  Travels  in  Europe  for  health  in  1820."  These  Letters  excited  verj 
considerable  interest,  when  published,  and  I  have  often  wondered  why  the  pub- 
lic did  not  demand  them  in  a  separate  volume.  Certainly  there  are  few  travel- 
lers better  worth  being  accompanied;  few  observers  who  have  given  forth  more 
interesting  and  instructive  matter.  Indeed^  letter  writing  was  Dr.  Dickey's 
forte,  as  to  the  pen.  In  this  department  of  literature,  I  might  almost  say  tbftt 
he  was  nnrivalled. 

Very  respectfully  yours  in  the  Lord, 

GEORGE  JUNKIN. 

FROM  THE  REY.  JOHN  KNOX,  D.  D. 

New  York,  March  11,  IS^. 

Dear  Brother :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  know  that  in  the  work  which  you  have 
under  preparation,  the  name  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ebenezer  Dickey  is  to  have  a 
place.  It  is  a  name  worthy  to  be  associated  with  the  names  of  the  best  men  who 
have  adorned  the  American  Pulpit. 

Doctor  Dickey  was  eminent  alike  in  intellectual  endowments  and  moral  worth. 
He  possessed  a  clear,  comprehensive  and  well  disciplined  mind,  capaUein  a  high 
degree  of  sustained,  vigorous  and  successful  etfort.  His  judgment  was  sound, 
his  piety  fervent  and  consistent,  and  his  life  was  without  reproach.  Of  childlike 
simplicity  of  character, — amiable,  cheerful,  social,  and  affectionate,  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  all,  he  was  a  man  eminently  beloved. 

In  his  theological  views  he  was  conscientiously  and  decidedly  a  Calvinist;  but 
he  was  no  bigot.  Taught  and  disciplined  in  the  School  of  Christ,  the  affections 
of  his  warm,  kind  and  sanctified  heart  flowed  out  freely  to  all  who  loved  his 
Lord.  His  preaching  was  with  peculiar  unction— often  tender  and  touching, — 
always  clear,  rich,  evangelical  and  impressive  in  thought;  and,  although  his 
utterance  was  laboured  and  slow,  his  manifest  sincerity  and  earnestness  ren- 
dered his  manner  by  no  means  unattractive,  especially  to  the  intelligent  and  sober- 
minded. 

As  a  member  of  the  various  Church  Courts  he  was  admirable,  and  uniformly 
exerted  great  influence.  Thoroughly  drilled  in  the  rules  of  procedure;  firm  in 
his  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be  evangelical  truth  and  order;  and  at  the 
same  time,  kind  in  spirit,  modest  and  unassuming  in  manner,  and  always  honest 
and  disinterested,  the  most  gifted  of  his  compeers  yielded  to  him  a  cheerful 
deference. 

He  was,  as  the  natural  result  of  his  peculiar  qualities,  a  prominent  actor  in  the 
affairs  of  his  Church, — a  frequent  and  leading  member  of  her  delegated  Courts, 
and  in  the  adjustment  of  affairs  of  difficulty  and  delicacy,  his  counsel  and  influ- 
ence were  frequently  invoked. 

Such,  in  few  words,  was  the  character  of  this  revered  fiither,  as  impressed  upon 
my  mind  and  heart  in  the  days  of  my  youth.  My  recollections  of  him  are  all 
respectful,  affectionate  and  pleasant. 

Wishing  you  the  Divine  assistance  and  guidance  in  presenting  to  our  imitation 
the  examples  of  those  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises, 

I  am,  dear  brother,  affectionately  and  truly 

Yours  in  the  bonds  of  tl|e  Gospel, 

JOHN  KNOX 
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JAMES  GILLILAND* 

1794—1846. 

Jamxs  GiLLlLAND,  a  BOB  of  Alexander  and  Frances  GilHIaxid,  was  bom 
in  Lincoln  County,  N,  C,  October  28,  1T69.  His  grandparents  emigrated' 
from  Ireland.  His  fatber  Was  a  farmer,  and  Jamds,  during  bis  bojbood, 
was  occupied  wftb  bis  &tber  ii^  assisting  to  suppbrt  tbe  family. 

He  was  fitted  for  College  nnder  tbe  Bev.  William  6.  Davis  erf  Soutb 
Carolina.  In  due  tinie,  be  bedamb  a  meibber  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
wbcre  be  was  graduated  in  17921  He  tben  returned  to  Carolina,  and  prose- 
cuted bis  tbeological  studies',  partly  at  least  under  tbe  direction  of  tbe  same 
clergyman  by  wbom  be  bad  been  fitted  for  College.  He  was  licensed  to 
preacb  by  tbe  Presbytery  of  Soutb  Carolina  on  tbe  26 tb  of  September, 
1794 ;  and  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  tbe  Broadaway  Congregation, 
in  tbe  summer  of  1796. 

During  bis  residence  at  Carlisle,  Mr.  Gilliland's  views  of  tbe  subject  of 
slavery  seem  to  have  undergone  an  important  change ;  and  it  would  appear 
from  tbe  Becords  of  both  Presbytery  and  Synod,  that  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  emancipation  subjected  him  to  some  degree  of  embarrassment.  Tbe  Bev. 
Dr.  Howe,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  has 
kindly  furnished  me  the  following  statement  as  the  result  of  bis  exami- 
nation of  the  Presby terial  Becords : — 

•'At  bis  ordination  and  installation  over  Broadaway  Church,'  in  1796,  a 
remonstrance  signed  by  eleven  or  twelve  persons  against  his  ordination,  is 
mentioned.  Mr.  Gilliland  denied  that  he  had  preached  against  the  govern- 
ment, but  acknowledged  that  he  had  preached  about  slavery  before  he  was 
called  by  the  Church  and  since.  The  next  day  he  said  that  he  thought  the 
voice  of  God,  through  the  counsel  of  the  Presbytery,  advised  him  to  desist 
from  preaching  upon  that  topic,  and  that  he  would  not  do  so  without  pre- 
viously consulting  the  Presbytery.  The  diflference  between  him  and  the 
remonstrants  was  thus  made  up,  and  be  was  ordained.  He  afterwards  con- 
sulted Presbytery  on  the  subject.  They  advised  that  he  should  still  desist 
until  be  should  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  Synod." 

The  following  minute  appears  in  the  Becords  of  Synod,  at  their  meeting 
in  November  of  the  same  year : — 

'•A  memorial  was  brought  forward  and  laid  before  Synod,  by  the  Bev. 
James  Gilliland,  stating  his  conscientious  difficulties  in  receiving  the  advice 
o£  tbe  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  which  has  enjoined  upon  him  to  be  silent 
in  tbe  pulpit  on  the  subject  of  the  emancipation  of  tbe  Africans ;  which 
iojunction  Mr.  Gilliland  declares  to  be,  in  bis  apprehension,  contrary  to  tbe 
eonosel  of  God.  Whereupon,  Synod,  after  deliberation  upon  tbe  matter,  do 
concur  with  the  Presbytery  in  advising  Mr.  Gilliland  to  content  himself  with 
using  bis  utmost  endeavours  in  private  t6  open  the  way  for  emancipation,  so 
as  to  secure  our  happiness  as  a  people,  preserve  tbe  peace  of  the  Church, 
and  render  them  capable  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  liberty.  Synod  is  of 
tbe  opinion,  to  preacb  publicly  against  slavery,  in  present  circumstances, 

•  Foote'f  Sketches  of  N.  C— MSS.  from  his  son.  Rev.  A.  B.  GflUland^  and  Rer.  H.  8.  Fvl- 
lertoQ. 
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and  to  lay  down  as  the  duty  of  every  one  to  liberate  those  who  are  under 
their  care,  is  that  which  would  lead  to  disorder,  and  open  the  way  to  great 
confusion." 

Mr.  Gilliland  retained  his  connection  with  the  Broadaway  Congregation  a 
little  less  than  eight  years.  Both  his  character  and  ministrations  were 
highly  appreciated,  and  even  those  who  dissented  most  earnestly  from  his 
views  of  duty  in  regard  to  slavery,  were  not  slow  to  award  to  him  the  credit 
of  acting  from  deliberate  and  conscientious  conviction.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  this  difference  ultimately  led  him  to  seek  a  residence  in 
another  State.  He  was  dismissed  from  Broadaway  Congregation  on  the 
4th  of  April,  1804,  and  had  leave  to  travel  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, being  furnished,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  requisite  credentials.  On 
the  3d  of  April,  1805,  he  was  dbmissed  to  join  the  Presbytery  of  Wash- 
ington, in  Kentucky,  and  about  the  same  time  settled  in  Red  Oak,  Brovm 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Gilliland  had  naturally  a  vigorous  constitution,  but  it  was  very  much 
broken  by  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  year  1818;  and,  though 
he  continued  to  preach  till  within  a  year  of  his  death,  he  suffered  not  a  little 
from  bodily  infirmity.  The  disease  which  terminated  his  life  was  ossifica- 
tion of  the  heart.  It  was  long  and  painful,  but  borne  with  great  patience. 
He  died  on  the  1st  of  February,  1846,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Two  Sermons  were  preached  with  reference  to  his  death — one  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Rankin,  the  other  by  the  Rev.  L.  Gilmer, 

Mr.  Gilliland  was  married  to  Frances  Baird, — it  is  believed  in  the  year 
1793.  She  died  on  the  23d  of  August,  1837.  They  had  thirteen  children, 
three  of  whom  received  a  collegiate  education.  One  of  them  is  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman — two  are  lawyers. 

Mr.  Gilliland  published  a  Dialogue  on  Temperance,  1820;  a  Sermon  on 
Missions,  delivered  before  the  Synod  of  Kentucky ;  and  a  Sermon  delivered 
before  the  Synod  of  Cincinnati  on  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits. 


FROM  THE  REV.  H.  S.  FULLERTOX. 

South  Salem,  O.,  May  7,  1856. 
My  dear  Sir:  Father  Gilliland,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my  personal 
recollections,  was,  for  about  forty  years,  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  which 
licensed  and  ordained  me,  and  with  which  I  have  been  connected  ever  since.  He 
was,  however,  an  old  man  before  I  knew  hira.  His  once  erect  and  manly  form 
was  shrivelled  and  bowed  with  disease  and  age;  and  time  had  given  him  the 
hoary  head  which  was  **  a  crown  of  glory,"  because  it  "  was  found  in  tho  way 
of  righteousness."  If  it  had  been  possible  for  a  stranger  to  look  upon  him  with- 
out observing  his  expansive  brow,  and  his  keen,  spnrkling  blue  eye,  he  might 
have  supposed  that  he  had  before  him  the  image  of  feebleness,  mental  as  well  as 
bodily.  But  these  features  could  not  be  overlooked  at  any  time,  especially  M'ben 
he  was  speaking.  It  was  then  seen  that  beneath  these  snows  there  was  a  glow- 
ing fire  which  clothed  his  countenance  with  brightness,  and  shed  light  all  around 
him.  There  was  a  singular  transparency  in  his  mind.  On  one  occasion,  during 
an  animated  and  earnest  discussion  in  our  Synod,  an  eminent  minister  from 
abroad  sat  at  my  side — ^a  man  well  known  throughout  our  country,  especially 
the  West  and  Southwest.  Father  Gilliland  rose  to  speak.  The  stranger,  not 
knowing  him,  seemed,  for  a  little  while,  listless  and  inattentive;  but  his  eye  was 
soon  fixed  upon  the  speller  with  an  expression  of  interest  and  wonder;  and,  as 
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L  as  the  speeeh  was  dosed,  he  torDed  to  me,  and  exclaimed, — "  Sir,  that  old 
man's  path  was  a  path  of  light." 

At  another  time,  one  of  our  Western  Presbyteries  refused  to  license  a  joung 
man,  who  had  just  graduated  at  one  of  our  Theological  Seminaries,  because  they 
considered  him  ultra  on  some  points  of  Christian  morality.  One  of  his  supposed 
errors  was  on  the  subject  of  war.  lie  had  embraced  the  notion  that  war, 
whether  ofifensiye  or  defensive,  is,  in  all  cases,  sinful.  A  distinguished  clergyman 
who  was  a  Professor  in  the  Seminary  where  the  young  man  had  graduated,  and 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  that  had  refused  to  license  him,  felt 
aggrieyed  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated.  At  his  request,  the 
young  man  appeared  before  the  Ghilicothe  Presbytery,  as  a  candidate.  Father 
Gilliland  proposed  to  him  a  series  of  questions,  which  led  him  on  step  by  step, 
with  irresistible  force,  until  he  fully  and  frankly  confessed  that  he  had  been  in 
error.     He  soon  became  a  very  devoted  and  useful  minister. 

Father  Gilliland  was  a  yery  humble  and  modest  man.  He  shrank  from  every 
thing  like  ostentation  or  display.  Plainness,  extreme  plainness  characterized 
his  dress,  his  style  of  liying,  and  his  style  of  speaking;— every  thing  he  said, 
and  every  thing  he  did.  In  preaching,  more  perhaps  than  any  man  I  ever  knew, 
he  hid  himself  behind  his  subject,  especially  when  that  subject  was  the  cross. 
Self,  nothing — Christ,  all  in  all,  seemed  to  be  his  motto.  His  great  modesty 
never  forsook  him  to  the  last.  On  visiting  his  grave  some  years  after  his  burial, 
I  was  grieved  to  find  that  the  only  memorial  on  the  plain  head-stone  that 

marked  the  spot  was  this, — "  James  Gilliland,  Bom ^,  Died ." 

When  I  remonstrated  with  his  friends  about  the  meagemess  of  the  inscription, 
they  assured  me  that  all  had  been  done  in  accordance  with  his  expressed  wishes. 
But  while  he  was  modest,  he  was  not  mean ;  and  while  diffident,  he  was  far 
from  being  timid.  He  was  distrustful  of  himself;  but  not  of  the  cause  he 
espoused,  or  the  doctrine  he  preached.  He  never  embraced  doctrines  until  he 
was  well  convinced  that  they  were  true,  or  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  a  cause 
until  he  felt  confident  that  it  was  right.  And  then  he  seemed  to  say, — **  What 
1  have  written,  I  have  written."  He  appeared  never  to  ask  the  question, — 
"Are  my  sentiments  popular?"  but  simply,  "Are  they  true?" — and  when 
this  question  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
shrink  from  their  avowal  on  all  proper  occasions.  There  were  some  memorable 
instances  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  of  his  exhibiting  an  almost  martyr-like 
spirit,  in  adhering  to  his  honest  convictions. 

Father  Gilliland  was  of  a  social,  cheerful  disposition.  Although  never  forget- 
ful of  bis  dignity  as  a  Christian  minister,  there  was  a  vein  of  good  humour  and 
pleasantry  in  his  conversation  which  made  him  a  highly  attractive  companion. 
Neither  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  nor  the  depressing  effects  of  disease,  destroyed 
his  vivacity  when  among  his  friends,  or  his  animation  when  in  the  pulpit.  His 
conversation  was  always  edifying  and  instructive — his  sermons  eminently  so. 
Although  not  written,  they  were  carefully  thought  out,  and  well  arranged. 
They  were  clear,  practical,  experimental,  instructive,  and  often  strikingly  origi- 
nal; and  the  impression  they  made  was  not  a  little  deepened  by  the  solemnity 
of  the  speaker's  manner,  and  by  a  voice  clear  and  strong  even  in  old  age.  I 
never  heard  Dr.  Alexander  speak  in  public  but  once;  and  that  was  in  1842, 
when  be  was  quite  an  old  man.  His  voice  reminded  me  at  once  of  Father  Gil- 
liland's,  though  I  thought  it  had  less  volume  and  more  treble  in  it.  Father  G.'s 
gestures  were  few,  but  they  were  always  natural  and  simple.  You  will  observe 
that  I  speak  of  him  as  he  was  in  his  later  years-^of  his  manner  when  he  was  a 
young  man  I  have  no  knowledge. 

But  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  that  which  imparted  the  richest  lustre  to  all 
his  powers  was  his  sincere,  heartfelt  godliness.  He  was  an  eminently  devout 
and  experimental  Christian.    A  short  time  before  his  death  he  remarked  to  me>— 
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"  I  hear  one  class  of  men  Who  pteadi  thd  dbctrines  6f  theOospel  rerjlrell;  inH 
another  who  preach  its  practical  duties  verj  well;  but  none  of  us  preach  enough 
on  experimental  religion.^^  The  remark  seemed  to  me  as  Just  as  it  was  diark«- 
teristic. 

Very  trtilyyour  friend  and  brother, 

H.  S.  rULLEBTOK . 


SETH  WILLISTON,  D.  D* 
1794—1851. 

SsTH  WiLLlSTON  was  tho  third  child  of  Consider  and  Bhoda  (Bang) 
WiUiston,  and  was  bom  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  April  4,  1770.  His  father 
united  the  two  oocupatioBS  of  saddler  and  farmer,  and  bore  in  all  respects 
an  excellent  character.  Tho  son,  previous  to  commencing  his  prepara- 
tion for  College,  and  to  some  extent  while  he  was  making  it,  assisted  hb 
father  both  in  the  shop  and  on  the  farm ;  and  he  was  remarkable  then,  as 
he  was  through  life,  for  a  habit  of  industry.  In  July,  1786,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  Latin  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs  of 
Longmeadow,  Mass.,  and  he  subsequently  studied  under  William  Gray  and 
Jedediah  Starks  of  Suffield,  and  at  a  still  later  period  under  a  Mr.  Colton 
in  Somers.  In  June,  1787,  lie  became  a  member  of  an  Academy  at  Nor- 
wich, Vt.,  and  in  September  following  was  admitted  a  Freshman  in  Dart- 
mouth College.  During  his  college  course  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
scholarship,  and  when  he  graduated,  in  1791,  delivered  a  Greek  Oration. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  took  charge  of  a  school  at  Windsor, 
Conn.,  where  he  remained  till  April,  1792.  The  next  two  years — from  May 
1792  to  May  1794 — he  taught  an  Academy  at  New  London,  where  he  had 
for  a  pupil  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  who  was  at  that  time  fitting  for 
College.  Here  a  new  impulse  seems  to  have  been  given  to  his  religions 
feelings,  and  a  tone  of  great^er  efficiency  and  elevation  to  his  Christian 
character,  which  marked  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  life. 

In  June,  1794,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Backus  of  Somers ;  though  much  of  his  reading,  during  the  two  or  three 
preceding  years,  had  been  in  the  direction  of  his  future  profession.  Hav- 
ing remained  with  Dr.  Backus  about  four  months,  he  was  licensed  on  the 
7th  of  October  following,  by  the  Tolland  County  Association,  holding  its 
session  at  Willington,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  preached  for  the  first 
time,  at  Willington,  on  the^next  Sabbat. 

During  the  first  nine  months  after  his  licensure,  he  was  occupied  in  sup- 
plying, temporarily,  several  churches  in  Connecticut, — namely,  Waterbury, 
New  Fairfield,  Middlebury,  Derby,  and  Litchfield.  In  July,  1795,  he  went 
to  Vermont,  and  divided  his.  labours  chiefly  between  the  Churches  of  Dor- 
set and  Rupert,  until  May,  1796, — during  which  period  large  measures  of 
Divine  influence  seemed  to  attend  his  ministry.  He  was  invited  and  urged 
to  settle  at  Rupert,  but  preferred  to  delay  giving  his  answer  until  he  had 

•  Hotohkin'i  Western  New  York.— MSS.  from  Rur.  Hmothy  WIIHaton,  Rev.  DaniellfaMD. 
lad  Mr.  Herrey  Chittenden. 
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Tiaited  Us  friends  in  Mit^saehusetts  apd  Conneptictit ;  aQd»  after  consuUiqg 
with  them,  especially  with  his  veqeraUe  theological  teacher,  Dr.  Backus, 
he,  at  length,  resolved  to  decline  the  call  from  Rupert,  and  visit  the  Che- 
nango country  (as  it  was  then  called)  in  the  State  of  New  York.  After  visit- 
ing New  London,  New  Haven,  and  New  York,  he  went  in  July,  1796,  to 
that  part  of  the  town  of  Union,  N.  Y.,  which  was  known  as  **  Patterson's," 
or  *'  the  Chenango,  Settlement."  He  laboured  there  and^  in  the  adjoining 
region,  with  much  success,  till  May,  1797,  when  he  revisited  Suffield.  On 
^e  7th  of  June  following,  he  was  ordained  Jis  an  evangelist,  at  Northing- 
ton,  Conn.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  Association  of  Hartford  County. 

Very  soon  after  his  ordination,  he  returned  to  Union,  and  laboured  in 
that  region,  and  on  the  Military  Tract,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Connecticut 
Society,  travelling  extensively,  suffering  great  hardships  and  deprivations, 
scattering  the  seed  of  the  word  wherever  he  had  opportunity,  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  many  churches  which  have  since  attained  to  a  good  degree 
of  strength  and  efficiency.  Among  these  was  the  Church  in  Lisle,  (for- 
merly included  in  Union,)  which  he  organized  on  the  15th  of  December, 
1797, — then  composed  of  sixteen  members.  About  two  years  after,  he 
was  called  to  become  their  stated  minister.  .  He  declined  the  invitation  at 
first,  but  accepted  it  about  a  year  afterwards,  though,  .owing  to  various 
hindrances,  his  installation  did  not  take  place  till  the  19th  of  October, 
1803,  on  which  occasion  the  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Joel  Cha- 
pin.* 

Mr.  Williston's  labours  in  this  new  country  were  prosecuted  with  the 
most  untiring  zeal,  and  were  attended  by  many  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour. 
Not  only  his  own  immediate  charge,  but  the  whole  surrounding  region,  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  under  his  supervision ;  and  the  monuments  of  his  cease- 
less vigilance  and  fidelity  were  multiplied  in  every  direction  through  an 
extensive  territory.  There  is  here  and  there  a  survivor  to  witness  how 
faithfully  he  served  his  Master,  while  acting  as  a  pioneer  in  that  then 
remote  and  difficult  field. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1804,  Mr.  Williston  was  married  to  Mrs.  Sibyl  Dud^ 
ley,  widow  of  Wright  Dudley,  of  Lisle,  and  daughter  of  General  Orringo 
Stoddard,  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.  He  had  one  child, — Timothy^  who  became 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  b  now  (1857)  settled  at  Strongsville,  0.  Mrs. 
Williston  died  at  Durham,  N.  Y„  on  the  4th  of  Angjost,  1849,  aged  eighty- 
three  years. 

After  serving  the  people  of  Lisle,  not  far  from  %en  years,  Mr.  Williston 
resigned  his  charge,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1810,  was  installed  Pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Durham,  N.  Y«  S^re  he  continued  in  the 
vigorous  and  successful  dischi^ge  of  his  niinisterial  duties  for  about  eighteen 
years.  At  the  close  of  that  period,  (December  22,  3^828,)  he  received  a 
dismission,  at  his  own  urgent  requestf  and,  during  the  redt  of  his  life, 
preached  in  various  places^  chiefly  in  ik%  State  of  New  York,  and  in  the 

^  JoBL  Cbapik  was  gmdnated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1791,  at  the  age  of  thirty;  having 
1b  earlT  life  terred  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Kevolntion.  After  preaching  for  some  time 
aaa  missionary  at  Jericho,  (now  North  Bainbridge,)  N.  Y.,  he  was  installed  as  Pastor  of  the 
Ohureh  in  that  place,  in  the  Tear  1798.  Ill  health  retarded  his  entrance  on  the  ministry,  and 
•]iort«ned  the  Ume  of  his  aetlye  labours  in  it.  Doring  more  than  twenty  of  the  last  yean  of 
his  life,  he  resided  in  Pennsylvania,— was  at  first  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Susquehanna, 
and,  on  the  division  of  that  Presbytery,  was  set  olT  to  the  Presbytery  of  Montrose,  with  which 
he  oontiABed  in  oonneetioD  till  the  dose  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the  year  1846.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  man  of  fervent  pietv,  and  emin^,ntly  9^11^4  ia  transacting  eoelesiastiQ^  bnsins»^ 
mad  in  healing  divisions  In  the  Cmiroh. 
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region  ^hich  constitated  the  field  of  his  earlier  labours.  He  devoted  no 
small  part  of  his  time,  from  the  period  of  his  settlement  in  Durham, 
till  the  close  of  his  ministry,  to  writing  for  the  press ;  and  not  long  before 
his  death,  he  brought  out  a  work  entitled  "Millennial  Discourses,"  which, 
in  point  of  execution  as  well  as  spirit,  would  have  been  creditable  to  him  at 
any  period  of  his  life. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Hamilton 
College  in  1888. 

Though  Dr.  Williston  had  felt,  for  some  years,  the  infirmities  of  age,  be 
was  almost  constantly  active ,  in  some  way  or  other,  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 
mote the  Redeemer's  cause.  His  eye  was  open  to  all  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  his  heart  seemed  always  to  beat  in  quicker  pulsations,  at  every  new 
victory  that  was  gained  over  moral  evil.  While  he  was  pursuing  the  great 
object  of  his  life  with  unceasing  interest  and  effort,  he  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  disease,  and,  after  a  short  period  of  severe  bodily  suffering,  finished  his 
earthly  course.  He  had  great  tranquillity  of  mind  amidst  all  his  suffering, 
and  met  the  last  enemy  without  any  signs  of  dismay  or  apprehension.  He 
died  at  Guilford  Centre,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1851, 
having  nearly  completed  his  eighty-first  year.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Hoyt  of  Coventry, — his  former  pupil,  from 
II.  Samuel  iii.  ^8.  '*  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man 
fallen  this  day  in  Israel?" 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Williston's  publications  : — 

VOLUMES. 

An  Address  to  Parents,  1799.  Sermons  on  Doctrinal  and  Experimental 
Religion,  1812.  Five  Discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  1813.  A  Vindication  of 
some  of  the  most  essential  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  1817.  Sermons 
on  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Special  Influences  of  the  Spirit, 
1823.  Sermons  adapted  to  Revivals,  1828.  Harmony  of  Divine  truth,  1836. 
Discourses  on  the  Temptations  of  Christ,  1837.  Christ's  Kingdom  not  of 
this  world :  Three  Discourses,  1843.  Lectures  on  the  moral  imperfection 
of  Christians,  1846.     Millennial  Discourses,  1848. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The  Agency  of  God  in  raising  up  important  characters,  and  rendering 
them  useful:  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Scipio,  N.  Y.,  in  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  General  Washington,  1800.  A  Sermon  on  Intemperance, 
1808.  A  Discourse  on  Friendship,  delivered  at  Durham  before  the  Friend- 
ship Lodge,  1810.  A  Sermon  illustrating  the  duty  of  Females  to  aid  in 
advancing  the  ELingdom  of  Christ,  1819.  Two  Discourses  on  the  member- 
ship, obligations,  and  privileges  of  the  seed  of  the  Church, — the  children  of 
the  Covenant,  1820.  A  Fast  Sermon  on  the  National  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath,  1825.  A  Sermon  on  Revivals  of  Religion,  1827.  A  Sermon  on 
the  great  importance  of  a  right  entrance  on  a  Christian  profession,  1833.  The 
Parable  of  the  Sower,  in  two  Sermons,  1834.  Slavery  not  a  scriptural 
ground  of  division  in  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen :  A  Tract, 
1844. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  he  published  the  following  tracts  without  his 
name : — Will  all  men  be  saved — Subjection  to  civil  government  a  moral 
obligation — The  fear  of  God  the  most  efficient  principle  of  moral  action — 
Thoughtlessness  on  the  subject  of  Religion  unreasonable — The  Sabbath — 
On  the  importance  of  dbtinguishing  between  true  and  false  conversions. 
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My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  WUliston  did  not  commence  tin  within  a  little 
more  than  two  years  hefore  his  death :  though  his  name  and  character  had  long 
been  familiar  to  me,  I  had  never  met  him  until  February,  1849,  when  he 
came  to  my  house,  introduced  himself,  and  passed  two  or  three  days  in  my 
family.  I  was  struck  at  once  with  his  intelligent  countenance,  his  grave 
and  venerable  aspect,  and  his  simple  and  somewhat  puritanic  manner.  As 
I  became  acquainted  with  him,  I  found  that  he  had  a  vigorous  and  well  stored 
mind ;  and  while  he  was  by  no  means  lacking  in  general  information,  was 
uncommonly  familiar  with  the  Bible,  and  with  the  History  of  the  Church, 
and  was  accustomed  to  look  much  at  the  events  of  providence  both  as  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  as  the  legitimate  preparation  for  the  universal 
triumph  of  the  Gospel.  He  had  evidently  paid  great  attention  to  metaphy- 
sical theology,  and  his  system  seemed  to  embrace  at  least  some  of  what 
have  generally  been  considered  the  extreme  views  of  the  school  of  Hopkins. 
In  one  of  my  conversations  with  him  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  seeming 
to  take  for  granted  that  many  at  least  who  die  in  infancy  are  lost ;  but  I 
found  him  less  capable  of  sustaining  his  position  than  I  had  expected.  After 
a  somewhat  extended  dbcussion,  I  remarked  to  him  that  the  subject  was 
unpleasant  to  me,  as  I  had  buried  an  infant  child  a  few  days  before.  '*  That,'* 
said  he,  *'may  be  the  very  reason  why  you  ought  to  hear  more  about  it." 
But,  notwithstanding  some  of  his  views  seemed  to  me  extreme,  I  was  much 
impressed  with  the  spirituality  of  his  conversation,  and  the  high  tone  of 
benevolent  feeling  and  action  which  he  manifested.  I  think  I  have  rarely, 
if  ever,  seen  a  person,  who  seemed  more  scrupulously  to  consult  his  con- 
science in  every  thing,  or  to  have  a  more  single  aim  to  the  glory  of  his 
Master.  He  visited  me  a  second  time,  I  think,  in  the  succeeding  autumn, 
when  he  was  circulating  his  **Millennial  Discourses,"  which  he  published  and 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  missionary  cause.  On  that  occasion,  he  preached 
an  evening  lecture  for  me,  on  the  glorious  prospects  of  the  Church ;  and 
though  he  had  no  notes,  it  was  a  well  digested  and  able  discourse,  and 
delivered  with  very  considerable  animation  and  fervour.  I  saw  him  after- 
wards, for  the  last  time,  at  the  Commencement  at  Dartmouth  College,  in 
August,  1850.  I  believe  that  he  was  the  oldest  graduate  on  the  ground ; 
but  I  observed  that  he  was  present  at  all  the  exercises,  and  seemed  to  listen 
to  all  with  great  interest.  I  remember  his  telling  me  that  he  had  delivered 
the  annual  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  about  fifty  years 
before.  He  seemed  at  that  time  in  good  health,  but  the  next  news  that 
reached  me  concerning  him  was  that  he  had  entered  into  his  rest. 


FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  FISKE,  D.  D. 

New  BaAiNTRXXyMass.,  January  20, 1862. 
My  dear  Sir:  In  attempting  to  comply  with  your  request  that  I  should  furnish 
you  with  sone  recollections  of  my  much  esteemed  class  mate, — the  Rev.  Dr. 
Williston,  I  must  go  back  to  our  college  life;  for  though  I  have  often  met  him 
in  later  years,  yet  my  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  was  during  that 
interesting  period,  which  closed  sixty  years  ago  last  August.  We  were  always 
on  terms  of  most  friendly  intercourse.  The  impression  which  his  character 
made  upon  my  mind,  during  our  four  years*  intimacy  in  College,  seems,  at  this 
time,  almost  as  vivid  as  when  we  parted. 
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Mr*  WiUiflton  was  considered  hj  myseli;  a|i4  I  am  werj  oertain,  bj  all  his 
associates,  as  possessing  natural  talents  far  above  mediocrity;  and,  being  a  dili- 
gent student,  he  became  what  was  esteemed  at  that  day  in  Dartmouth  College, 
an  excellent  classical  scholar.  He  was  one  among  the  few  first.  He  excelled 
especially  in  composition  and  elocution. 

In  his  conduct  in  College,  he  uniformly  manifested  a  scrupulous  regard  for  law 
and  order.  He  never,  to  my  knowledge,  performed  an  act,  that  was  an  occasion 
of  r^ret  to  the  Faculty,  or  that  left  the  semblance  of  a  stain  upon  his  character. 

As  he  possessed  not  only  an  independent  mind,  but  a  sanguine  temperament, 
it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  sometimes  appear  to  claim  superiority  when 
among  equals;  and  to  be  very  tenacious  of  his  own  opinions  and  less  regardful 
of  those  of  others,  when  they  were  not  in  accordance  with  his  own,  than  he 
ought  to  have  been.  What  needed  correction  in  his  natural  character,  probably, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  was  a  spirit  of  excessive  emulation. 

Mr.  Willlston  did  not  make  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  till  after  he  left 
College;  but  he  was  far  from  being  inattentive  to  the  subject  of  religion,  during 
his  college  course.  Not  only  was  he  a  constant  and  reverent  attendant  on  all  his 
duties  in  the  chapel,  morning,  and  evening,  and  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  all  his 
associations  were  with  persons  of  a  serious  character.  He  was  a  regular  attend- 
ant also  at  our  religious  conferences,  and  often  took  an  edifying  part  in  the  devo- 
tional service.     In  his  conversation,  he  evinced  deep  religious  feeling. 

I  feel  authorized  to  say  that  his  not  making  a  profession  of  religion  at  an 
earlier  day,  was  owing  to  his  desire  and  expectation  of  receiving  higher  evidence 
of  his  having  been  born  from  above  than,  to^say  the  least,  is  usually  granted. 
With  this  same  feeling  he  was  tried  in  subsequent  life;  and  I  know  not  but  that 
it  continued  with  him  till  the  close.  It  probably  contributed  to  impart  a  some- 
what sombre  hue  to  his  Christian  experience. 

With  the  knowledge  which  I  had  of  my  beloved  class  mate,  when  I  parted  with 
him  at  the  close  of  our  college  course,  I  was  quite  prepared  to  hear,  in  due  time, 
of  his  being  a  laborious,  earnest  and  successful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  the 
wide  field  to  which  he  was  early  called.  Though  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
various  localities  at  which  he  has  been  stationed,  from  time  to  time,  yet,  from 
all  that  I  have  known  or  heard  of  him,  my  impression  is,  that  he  justly  deserves 
the  reputation  of  having  been  an  able  and  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  and  that  he 
has  been  instrumental  of  turning  many  to  righteousness,  who  will  be  his  crown 
of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  most  sincerely, 

And  with  great  respect, 

JOHN  FISKE. 


FROM  THE  REY.  DANIEL  WALDO. 

Geddks,  November  4, 1861. 

Dear  Sir:  Dr.  Williston  being  a  native  of  Suffield,  I  became  acquainted  with 
him  soon  after  I  was  settled  there  in  the  ministry,  and  from  that  time  I  had 
more  or  less  intimacy  with  him  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  had  not  commenced 
his  ministerial  career  when  I  first  knew  him,  but  I  think  he  did  shortly  after; 
and  I  well  remember  that,  at  an  early  period  in  my  ministry,  he  came  and 
laboured  with  me  some  time,  and  to  very  good  purpose,  during  a  season  of 
unusual  attention  to  religion  among  my  people. 

He  was  a  tall  and  rather  slender  man,  and  had  a  countenance  indicating  great 
thoughtfulness,  and  withal  tinged  with  a  hue  of  sadness.  His  mind  was  natu- 
rally rather  of  a  metaphysical  turn,  and  his  theological  and  religious  associa- 
tions probably  rendered  it  still  more  decidedly  so.  He  had  very  little  imagina- 
tion, while  he  possessed  the  reasoning  &culty  in  much  more  than  common 


sUoigth.  He  wftf  by  no  means  unsocial  in  his  habits>  and  jet,  oving  to  some 
cause  or  other,  he  was  less  cheerful  in  his  ordinary  intercourse  than  could  have 
been  desired.  He  possessed  naturally  an  amiable  and  benevolent  spirit.  His 
views  were,  I  believe,  very  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  Hopkinsian 
school,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry;  and  whether  they  were  in  any  degree 
modified,  or  to  what  extent,  at  a  later  period,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  however,  from  some  circumstances,  that  he  held  his  peculiar  opinions 
somewhat  less  rigidly  towards  the  close  than  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  He 
used  to  defend  vigorously  the  notion  that  God  was  the  efficient  cause  of  sin 
in  the  same  sense  as  of  holiness;  that  infants  are  not  saved,  kc. — ^indeed  I 
suppose  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  thorough  Hopkinsians  of  his  day. 
But  no  one  could  know  him  even  slightly,  without  being  satisfied  that  his  attain- 
ments in  religion  were  much  beyond  the  ordinary  measure.  He  was  among  the 
most  devout  men  I  have  ever  known:  not  a  small  portion  of  each  day  he  spent 
in  private  communion  with  his  God.  He  was  eminently  conscientious — ^particu- 
larly careful  not  to  go  beyond  the  line  in  little  things;  and  sometimes  he  carried 
this  so  &r  that  his  conduct  might  almost  be  set  to  the  account  of  a  morbid  sen- 
sitiveness. I  remember,  for  instance,  to  have  known  a  case  in  which  he  had 
dated  a  letter  two  or  three  days  before  the  time  it  was  written;  and  it  weighed 
upon  his  conscience  so  much  that  he  could  have  no  peace  till  the  mistake  was 
corrected.  His  conyersation  was  chiefly  upon  religious  subjects,  and  he  was 
evidently  always  uneasy  if  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  where  he  was  obliged, 
for  any  considerable  time,  to  talk  about  any  thing  else.  Whenever  he  entered 
a  &mily  as  a  guest,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform  towards  the  family  in 
ascertaining,  so  far  as  he  could,  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  dififerent  members, 
and  in  administering  pertinent  counsels  and  admonitions.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  was  sometimes  led  by  his  notions  of  fidelity  in  this  respect  too  far,  and  that 
his  excessive  zeal  really  defeated  his  own  good  intentions.  His  religious  charac- 
ter, not  less  than  his  natural  temperament,  was  rather  of  the  sombre  cast;  and 
while  he  kept  you  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  an  eminently  devoted 
man,  you  could  not  but  wish  that  his  religious  experience  had  assumed  a  some- 
what more  cheerful  character. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Williston  was  distinguished  in  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged.  His  preaching  was  more  doctrinal  than  is  common  at  this  day;  and 
his  statements  of  doctrine  were  modified  of  course  by  the  Hopkinsian  theory. 
But  he  was  nevertheless,  for  the  most  part,  simple  and  direct  in  his  illustrations 
and  appeals,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  spoke  above  the  comprehension  of  the  common 
mind.  I  think  he  dwelt  more  on  the  terrors  of  the  Law  than  the  glories  of  the 
Crospel.  Many  of  his  sermons  were  written  out,  and  not  a  few  of  them  pub- 
lished; but  a  large  part  of  them  were  either  not  written  at  all,  or  were  delivered 
from  short  notes.  His  manner  of  speaking  in  the  pulpit  was  manly  and  earnest, 
without  any  thing  that  looked  like  an  attempt  to  speak  well.  He  extemporized 
with  g^reat  facility,  and  I  suspect  that  his  extemporaneous  efforts  were  generally 
his  most  effective  ones.  He  was,  however,  a  sensible,  perspicuous  and  useful 
writer,  as  his  published  works  attest. 

Not  a  small  part  of  his  life  he  spent  as  a  missionary  in  Western  New  York. 
I  subsequently  followed  about  in  his  track,  and  was  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  traces  of  his  devoted  activity  and  energy  were  to  be  found  everywhere.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  shortly  before  his  death.  He  was 
going  round  from  house  to  house,  offering  for  sale  a  book  which  he  had  just  pub- 
lished, baring  a  bearing  on  the  conversion  of  the  world.  He  felt  himself  relieved 
from  the  indelicacy  with  which  he  might  otherwise  have  been  chargeable,  from 
the  consideration  that  the  avails  of  his  book  were  sacredly  appropriated  to  the 
cause  of  missions.  His  heart  was  greatly  in  the  missionary  work,  and  no  occa- 
sion was  more  attractive  to  him  than  a  missionary  meeting.     He  was  extensively 
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known  in  the  Ohnrch,  and  the  memory  of  his  earnest  pietj  and  fidthfel  laboon 
will  long  remain  fragrant. 

I  omitted  to  mention,  in  the  proper  place,  that,  in  the  early  part  of  his  minis- 
try, he  fell  into  great  doubts  on  the  subject  of  Baptism,  and  for  some  little 
time  suspended  the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  functions.  He  was  at  the  time 
greatly  depressed  in  spirit;  but  he  was,  after  a  while,  relieved  of  his  scmples, 
and  his  mind  recoyered  its  accustomed  tone. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DANIEL  WALDO. 


SAMUEL   RALSTON,  D.  D. 

1794_1851. 
FROM  THE  REV.  A.  T.  McGILL,  D.  D., 

PROFESSOR  IN  THE  WESTBRIT  TKSOLOGIOAL  SESHAKT.* 

Alleghany  City,  December  8,  1851. 

Bear  Brother :  My  knowledge  of  Dr.  Ralston  began  in  my  boyhood ;  for 
I  was  bom  and  educated  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  where  he  lived  and 
laboured  more  than  half  a  century.  My  fondest  recollections  of  college 
life  are  identified  with  the  image  of  his  noble  and  majestic  person,  bland, 
though  dignified,  demeanour,  and  exceedingly  accurate  and  extensive  classi- 
cal attainments.  For  though  at  no  time  a  teacher  in  Jefferson  College,  he 
was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  the  date  of  its  Charter,  1802, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  1851 ;  and  remarkably  punctual,  all 
the  while,  in  attending  the  examination  of  the  students. 

A  few  hours  before  his  death,  he  requested  of  his  family  that,  if  any 
man  would  say  any  thing  about  him,  when  he  was  gone,  it  should  be  myself. 
Hence  you  may  be  assured  that  whatever  defects  the  following  brief  account 
may  betray,  it  is  at  least  a  warranted  sketch ;  alike  by  your  own  kind 
request,  and  the  testamentary  word  of  thi^  departed  father. 

Samuel  Kalston  was  born  in  Ireland,  County  of  Donegal,  in  the  year 
1756.  His  parentage  was  highly  respectable,  and  of  that  good  old  Scottbh 
character,  which  made  his  house  a  nursery  of  Gospel  truth,  where  religion 
with  its  Bible  and  Catechisms,  instead  of  politics  with  its  newspapers,  early 
imbued  his  vigorous  mind. 

The  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  he  received  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  birthplace ;  and  like  the  Irish  Presbyterian  schools  of  that  day  gene- 
rally, his  must  have  been  thorough  in  its  training,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  accurate  and  extensive  classical  attainments  for  which  he  was  distin- 
guished. He  completed  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Some 
years  after  his  entrance  on  the  ministry,  he  migrated  to  America, — arriving 
on  our  shores  in  the  sprmg  of  1794.  After  itinerating  about  two  years  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  he  went  West,  and  was  called  immediately,  in  the 
year  1796,  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  united  Congregations  of  Mingo  Creek 
and  Williamsport,  (now  Monongahela  City,)  where  he  remained  during  the 
residue  of  his  life, — Paator  of  the  latter  branch,  thirty-five  years,  and  of 

*  How  (1857^)  Profenor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton. 
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ihe  fi>m6r,  forty  years.  In  1798^  he  wma  married  to  a  hdf  in  a  Mtgkbonr- 
ing  coDgregation.  Pigeon  Greek,  whose  family  nfune  vas  JPergusoD^  Tiiey 
had  nine  ehildren, — three  sons  and  six  daughters  ;-^fiye  of  whom, — one  sod 
and  four  daughters,  are  still  living.  One  of  the  sons  had  just  completed 
his  preparatory  stadies  for  the  ministry,  with  bright  promise  of  distiiH 
gnished  usefulness,  when  he  was  removed  by  death.  All  these  children 
gladdened  their  venerable  father  by  a  reasonable  and  hopeful  eonnection 
wiUi  the  visible  Church.  And  in  his  long  loneliness  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  whom  he  survived  some  twenty*four  years,  his  children,  and  especially 
one  daughter  who  remained  unmarried,  cherished  his  life  and  health  wi^ 
more  than  ordinary  flial  faithfulness  and  tender  care. 

In  1822,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by. 
Washington  College,  Pa. 

Although  later  in  coming  to  this  field  of  Westera  Pennsylvania  than 
McMillan,  Power,  Hughes,  McCnrdy>  and  others,  he  was  contemporary  with 
these  fathers  in  their  best  days ;  and  shared  with  them  the  remarkable  sea- 
son of  revival  which  spread  over  this  country  with  such  wonderful  power 
and  abiding  benefit  and  blessing.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
those  dbtinguished  men,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  was  interested  and 
active  in  that  memorable  work  of  grace,  may  be  inferred  from  the  hiei  that 
he  was  their  chosen  writer  and  champion  in  the  polemics  of  that  time.  At 
their  urgent  request,  he  wrote  "The  Curry-Comb,"  published  in  1805, — a 
little  book,  whose  current  title  suited  the  rather  quaint  and  unpolished 
humour  of  pioneers  in  '*  the  back  woods;"  but  the  contents  of  whidli  might 
well  rank  with  the  **  Characteristics  "  of  Witherspoon  for  keenness  of  satire^ 
and  overwhelming  vigour  of  argument  and  animadversion.  His  object  was 
to  answer  objections  to  '*  the  falling  work,"  as  it  was  often  called  with  a 
sneer. 

This  first  production  of  his  pen,  though  written  in  times  of  religioue 
excitement,  and  with  eyident  polemical  heat,  fairly  exhibits  the  qualities  of 
his  mind  as  a  thinker  and  writer.  These  were  energy  and  independence  of 
thought,  directness  of  argument,  candour,  comprehensive  power  to  seise  the 
main  point  at  issue,  and  dismiss  a  thousand  irrelevances,  on  which  inferi<w 
minds  would  dwell  to  prolixity;  and  withal,  a  magnanimity  of  heart,  and 
even  courtesy  of  expression  at  times,  which  would  do  honour  to  the  best 
writers  in  seats  of  urbane  and  cultivated  literature. 

His  watchtower  was  in  the  woods ;  but  nothing  of  any  importance  in  the 
religious,  literary,  or  political,  world,  escaped  his  keen  observation.  Whea 
the  speculations  of  Alexander  Campbell  began  to  agitate  the  country,  Dr, 
Ralston  published  a  book  on  Baptism,  comprising  a  Review  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's debate  with  Mr.  Walker,  and  Letters  in  reply  to  his  attack  upon  tliU 
Review.  This  little  work  is  one  of  remarkable  force  and  erudition.  What- 
ever diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  respecting  some  positions  taken  by  the 
author,  all  must  concede  that  in  originality  and  power  the  book  is  one  of 
surpassing  merit. 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made  respecting  the  next  work  he  paUi^ed^r-* 
**  A  Brief  Examination  of  the  principal  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  John«" 
Here,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  when  retired  from  pastoral  life  to  a  quietude 
and  seclusion  fr(»n  the  world,  which  would  have  relaxed  to  second  childhood 
many  another  man  of  sixty  years^  we  have  a  display  of  power  to  oh8erve> 
and  generalise,  and  inyesti^e  profenndly^  whi<^  veiy  lew  in  the  vigour  of 
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their  prime  ever  attain.  Yolnmes  of  useful  information  are  oottpressed  in  a 
doodeoimo  of  some  one  hundred  and  eighty  pages — Faber,  Newton,  Croly, 
Scott,  Keith,  &e.,  dissected  with  a  master's  hand ;  their  merits  indieated,  and 
their  defects  ascertained,  with  a  brevity  and  fidelity  which  compel  onr  admi- 
ration. Indeed  the  student  of  prophecy  can  scarcely  find  a  better  history 
of  criticism  on  this  great  subject  within  any  volume  of  moderate  size.  And 
its  defect  as  a  key  of  interpretation,  is  precisely  such  as  was  inevitable  to  a 
gigantic  mind,  labouring  without  a  library,  and  in  circumstances  every  way 
unpropitious.  Connected  with  this  publication  and  bound  up  in  the  same 
volume,  is  a  pungent  examination  of  a  Mr.  B.'s  book,  entitled  **  The  seven 
last  plagues  ; "  in  one  part  of  which  he  deals  in  great  severity  with  all  those 
<diurohes  in  which  Christ  is  sung  expressly  as  having  already  come,  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  strictures  on  Mr.  R.  brought  him  into 
controversy  with  Dr.  P.  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church;  and  occasioned 
the  next  and  last  publication  from  hb  pen — **  A  Defence  of  Evangelical 
Psalmody."  This  effort  was  made  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  the  author*s 
life.  The  whole  history  of  modem  polemics  cannot  produce  a  parallel 
instance,  perhaps,  of  such  fresh  activity,  quick  perception,  spirited  reply, 
and  powerful  concentration,  beyond  the  limits  of  fourscore  years. 

It  was  matter  of  regret  with  this  venerable  father,  as  he  once  said  to  me 
with  manifest  emotion,  that  nearly  all  his  writings  were  controversial ;  that 
he  had  been  *'  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth."  It  had  been  his  duty.  It 
was  not  his  natural  disposition.  His  temper  was  peculiarly  bland,  genial 
and  courteous.  As  a  remarkable  illustration  of  his  pacific  turn,  as  well  as 
honourable  and  delicate  sensibility,  his  successors  in  the  pastoral  charge 
always  loved  him  more  than  feared  him  ;  and  always  found  him  scrupulously 
careful  to  hold  up  their  hands,  and  strengthen  them  in  the  respect  and  affec- 
tions of  their  people.  **  He  loved  peace,"  writes  the  Pastor  of  Mingo 
Creek,  where  Dr.  Ralston  continued  to  reside  and  worship, — "and  the  busi- 
ness of  peace-making  was  his  great  delight.  And  all  his  influence  went  to 
establish  the  pastor  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  There  was  much  that 
was  truly  noble,  and  generous,  and  kind  in  the  elements  of  his  soul.  Hia 
friendship  was  ardent  and  constant." 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  eminently  didactic  and  distinctive ;  clear,  copious 
and  profound  in  the  exposition  and  defence  of  saving  truth.  And  yet,  like 
every  man  of  truly  gifted  mind,  he  was  full  of  strong  emotion,  which  led 
him  to  earnest  and  solemn  appeals  of  a  practical  kind.  Perhaps  his  man- 
ner of  treating  subjects  had  rather  too  much  of  a  controversial  air.  But 
with  him  there  was  no  bitterness  of  spirit.  What  he  stoutly  claimed  for 
himself,  he  heartily  granted  to  others.  He  was  therefore  truly  catholic  in 
his  feelings,  and  utterly  remote  from  bigotry  and  rancour.  He  loved  with 
broad  and  deep  affections  all  that  differed  from  him ;  just  in  proportion  to 
the  enlightened  zeal  with  which  he  vindicated  the  dbtinctive  tenets  of  hia 
own  profession. 

As  an  ecclesiastic,  he  was  ever  distinguished  for  punctuality  and  faithful- 
ness in  attending  Church  Courts.  Always  attentive  and  interested  in  the 
business  of  a  judicatory,  he  acquired  such  a  ready  apprehension  of  matters 
usually  transacted  there,  that  even  when  he  ceased  to  hear  the  ordinary 
tones  of  speech  on  the  floor,  he  could  discern  what  many  others  who  had 
ears  to  hear,  failed  to  perceive ;  and  mingle  the  expression  of  his  own  opin- 
ion with  a  fertinenoe  which  often  excited  the  wonder  of  his  juniors.  Indeed 
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until  be  was  oyer  ninety  yean  old,  and  his  infirmities  absolutely  hindered 
him  from  travel,  be  was  among  the  most  regular  and  useful  members  of  the 
Presbytery  and  the  Synod.  He  possessed  pre-eminently  that  triple  element 
of  Christian  courage, — the  spirit  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind.  Ardent  as  were  bis  feelings  constitutionally,  and  ready  as  tbcy  were 
to  be  zealously  affected  in  every  good  thing,  be  was  exceedingly  discreet, 
and  sober,  and  well  balanced  in  his  estimation  of  a  popular  rage  or  a  fanati- 
cal excitement. 

Resembling  these  solid  attributes  of  his  understanding,  was  the  type  of 
his  personal  piety.  It  was  remarkably  free  from  irregular  impulse  and  dis- 
tressing variation.  Tender,  and  humble,  and  self-abasing,  it  was  yet  almost 
uniformly  serene  and  cheerful.  Few  men  exhibit  a  more  delicate  and  lively 
appreciation  of  God's  favour  in  the  smallest  mercies  of  his  providence  or 
grace.  Gratitude,  then, — fiducial  gratitude,  which  will,  under  any  circum- 
stances, '*  thank  God  and  take  courage,"  which  so  beautifully  distinguishes 
the  piety  of  David,  and  with  which  he  ever  imbues  even  the  saddest  song — 
*•  Because  thou  hast  been  my  help,  therefore  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will 
I  rejoice," — was  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  Dr.  Ralston's  personal 
piety.  Upon  this  beautiful  adornment  of  a  calm  and  thankful  spirit,  he 
wore  the  gem  of  consistency  which  no  man  could  ever  impeach.  Tempta- 
tion to  swerve  was  not  only  repelled  by  the  dignity  of  his  peculiar  charac- 
ter, but  far  more,  was  vanquished  by  a  conscientiousness  which  a  fitful  and 
yariable  experience  of  personal  religion  so  often  lamentably  wants. 

His  powerful  mind,  active,  unclouded  and  strong  till  the  very  last,  grap- 
pled with  '*  the  last  enemy,"  death,  as  it  had  been  wont  to  do  with  sin  and 
error  for  almost  a  century.  He  was  cheerful  and  happy  in  the  prospect — 
girded  and  roused,  yet  tranquil,  and  even  sublime,  in  the  nearest  approach. 
On  the  day  of  his  death,  he  looked  out  once  more  on  the  visible  and 
militant  Church  that  he  had  loved  so  much,  and  watched  with  so  great 
solicitude, — reading  with  fresh  interest  a  late  number  of  the  Freshyteriatu 
Then,  as  the  struggle  came  on,  he  calmly*  felt  his  own  pulse,  found  it  sink- 
ing away,  and  exclaimisd  without  faltering  or  agitation,  '*  I  am  ready — T  am 
a  sinner  saved  by  grace.  Tell  my  brethren,  tell  the  congregation,  that  I 
die  in  the  faith  I  so  long  preached — I  die  relying  upon  the  meritorious 
righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  CJirist.  What  a  blessing  to  have  such  a 
rock !  "  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1851,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  years. 

Hoping  that  these  brief  notices  of  one  of  the  most  venerable  men  may 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  you  have  requested  them, 
I  am  truly  and  fraternally  yours, 

ALEXANDER  T.  MoGILL. 


IM 


SAMUEL  GRAHAM  RAMSEY- 

1795—1817. 
FROM  J.  G.  M.  KAMSET,  M.  D. 

Heoklenburg,  near  KnoxviUe,  Tenn.,  July  4,  1857. 

My  dear  Sir :  When,  heretofore,  I  have  been  requested  to  prepare  a  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Kamsey,  I  have  asked  to  be  excused  from 
that  otherwise  grateful  and  pleasant  duty,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  brother 
of  my  father ;  that  my  academic  studies  were  prosecuted  under  his  instruc- 
tion, and  I  was  his  favourite  pupil,  as  well  as  near  relative  ;  and  that,  under 
such  influences,  my  pen  might,  unconsciously  to  myself,  mislead  me  in  the 
delineation  of  his  character.  But  as  my  endeavours  to  enlist  others  in  the 
work  have  proved  unsuccessful,  —all  his  co-presbyters,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, and  most  of  his  contemporaries,  having  passed  away, — I  have  deter- 
mined to  forego  my  scruples  on  the  ground  of  delicacy,  so  far  as  to  attempt 
a  compliance  with  your  request.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  name  of  thb 
venerable  man  is  worthy  to  be  commemorated  in  your  work,  and  that  your 
Western  readers  particularly  will  be  interested  in  tracing  the  outline  of  a 
life  so  pre-eminently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  learning  and  religion  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  He  is  still  recollected  by  a  considerable  number  of 
our  older  citizens  with  an  affectionate  and  almost  filial  regard.  lie  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  helped  to  give  form  and 
symmetry  to  its  civilization,  its  learning,  its  piety,  and  I  may  add  its  Pres- 
byterianism.  Founding  the  church,  the  school  house,  the  Academy,  in  its 
Eastern  section,  his  agency  in  cultivating  and  improving  the  morald,  and 
especially  in  sending  abroad  his  pupils  to  enlighten  and  refine  the  secluded 
settlements  on  the  frontier,  is  still  gratefully  remembered  and  acknowledged. 

The  ancestors  of  Samuel  Graham  Ramsey  were  Scotch  Irish  Presby- 
terians. He  was  a  son  of  Keynolds  and  Naomi  (Alexander)  Ramsey,  and 
was  bom  on  the  20th  of  October,  1771,  at  Marsh  Creek,  York  (now  Adams) 
County,  Pa.,  whither  his  parents  had  removed  shortly  after  their  marriage. 
Both  hb  parents  were  well  educated,  industrious  and  excellent  persons, 
and  his  father  was  distinguished  for  his'  public  spirit  and  patriotism,  and 
was  intimately  connected  with  some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  of  the 
Revolution.  When  he  was  almost  grown,  he  was,  for  a  short  time,  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dobbin,  a  Seceder  clergyman,  who 
resided  in  the  same  county.  He  was  afterwards  a  student  at  Liberty  Hall, 
now  Washington  College,  in  Virginia,  then  under  the  Presidency  of  the 
Rev.  William  Graham,  for  whose  character  he  had  such  admiration  that  he 
adopted  his  name,  Graham j  as  part  of  his  own.  After  completing  his  col- 
legiate course,  he  studied  Theology  under  the  same  distinguished  instructer 
and  eminent  divine,  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  1795,  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington. 

Mr.  Ramsey,  for  a  short  time  after  he  was  licensed,  travelled  in  Virginia, 
and  preached  in  several  different  churches.  He  afterwards  extended  his 
missionary  tour  to  the  "South  Western  Territory" — since  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  There  he  met  with  an  elder  brother — Col.  Francis  Alexander 
Ramsey,  who  had  preceded  him  to  the  West  twelve  years,  and  was  then 
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Bildad  at  his  late  reaideno^,  Swan  Pond,  Kooz  Coonftj.  He  found  Urn 
well  established  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  new,  enterprbbg  and 
patnotio  commnnitj,  with  whose  social,  civil,  and  political  condition  he  had, 
since  1783,  fully  identified  himself.  The  two  brothers  went  together  still 
farther  into  the  adjoining  frontier  settlements.  A  hearty  welcome  greeted 
their  arrival  at  each  cabin,  and  a  cordial  wish  was  every  where  expressed 
that  the  young  minister  should  remain  in  the  country,  and  organise  churches 
in  the  wilderness.  He  listened  respectfully  to  their  solicitations,  visited 
several  forts  and  stations,  and  preached  to  many  who  had  not,  since  they 
left  fatherland,  heard  a  Presbyterian  sermon.  His  was  indeed  the  ''  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness."  Thousands  came  out  to  hear  and  wel- 
come the  arrival  of  the  strange  minister.  They  followed  him  from  station 
to  station,  and  heard  him  gladly.  The  vox  populi  was,  in  this  instance, 
plainly  the  cox  Dei;  and  the  leadings  of  Providence,  and  the  suggestions 
of  conscience,  united  in  forming  the  stranger's  determination  to  obey  the 
Macedonian  cry, — *'  Come  over  and  help  us,**  With  this  purpose  ho 
returned  to  Virginia.  But  there  a  new  era  in  his  life  began  to  open  upon 
him.  In  his  peregrinations  through  that  State,  he  had  met  with  Mrs.  Elisa 
Allen,  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Carey  Allen,  who  died  in  Kentucky  in  the 
summer  of  1795.  Mrs.  Allen  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  William  Flem- 
ming,  M.  D., — a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh, — a  surgeon  of  the  Virginia  troops,  and  a  commander  of  one  of 
her  regiments  at  Point  Pleasant  (Kanawha)  battle  where  he  was  severely 
wounded.  The  widowed  daughter  returned  in  her  desolation  to  her  father's 
house,  near  the  Big  Lick,  Bottetourt  County,  Va.,  and  was  a  member  of 
his  family,  when  Mr.  Bamsey  first  made  her  acquaintance.  She  was  every 
way  an  exceedingly  interesting  lady, — ^beautiful,  talented,  well  educated, 
accnstomed  to  the  best  society,  and  from  early  life,  an  exemplary  professor 
of  religion.  With  a  heart  still  saddened  by  the  heaviest  domestic  bereave- 
ments, she  found  qniet  and  solace  in  the  bosom  of  her  old  home,  and  in  the 
privileges  and  ordinances  of  6od*s  house.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
young  minbter  first  saw  his  future  wife.  They  were  married  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1797 ;  and  in  December  of  the  same  year,  they  migrated  to,  and 
settled  at.  Mount  Ebenezer,  by  which  name  they  designated  their  private 
residence,  eleven  miles  West  of  Knoxville, — the  then  seat  of  Government 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bamsey  then  became  the  Pastor  of  the 
Grassy  Valley  Congregation,  preaching,  on  alternate  Sabbaths,  at  Ebenezer 
and  Pleasant  Fount.  Over  these  Churches  he  exercised  his  ministry, 
being  ordained  and  installed  in  1798.  His  pastoral  labours  were  incessant ; 
and  from  the  large  area  occupied  by  the  people  of  his  charge,  heavy  and 
fatiguing  in  the  extreme.  He  was  overworked  by  preaching  and  visiting, 
and  after  three  years  of  severe  parochial  service,  he  was  attacked  with  a 
violent  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  which  had  well  nigh  terminated  his  life. 
His  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  sympathized  deeply  in  his  affliction,  and  at 
their  fall  session,  in  1800,  adopted  the  following  minute — **  Presbytery 
finding  that  our  brother  Bamsey  is  in  a  delicate  and  weak  state  of  health, 
and  that  preaching  in  his  present  situation  would  be  injurious  to  him.  we  do 
raeommend  to  Mr.  Bamsey  to  be  cautious  in  his  exertions,  until  he  feels 
more  fully  recovered.  We  likewise  recommend  to  his  charge  to  continue 
their  attachment  to  him«  in  hopes  of  his  speedy  recovery,  and  we  do  cheer* 
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fdlly  agree  to  gWe  as  much  of  our  labours  to  tke  Glmrclies  under  Mr. 
Ramsey's  care  as  will  comport  with  our  other  duties." 

But  the  shock  was  too  great  for  his  constitution  to  rally  under  H  al 
once,  and  in  April,  1802,  the  following  minute  appears  in  the  Records  of 
Presbytery — '*  Mr.  Ramsey  reports  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  preaeh  any 
the  year  past,  but  that,  whenever  the  state  of  his  health  would  adroit,  be 
met  with  the  people  in  society,  and  gave  an  exhortation,  and  prayed  with 
them,  and  that  he  was  able  to  do  this  for  the  most  part,  though  not  always ; 
and  that  he  had  administered  the  Sacrament  twice." 

In  November,  1803,  Mr.  Ramsey  informed  the  Presbytery  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  bodily  indisposition,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  therefore  asked  for  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation.  His 
petition  was  granted,  and  the  Church  declared  vacant.  In  this  condition 
matters  remained  until  1807,  when  the  Moderator,  Mr.  Ramsey,  informed 
the  Presbytery,  that  '*  through  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  he  hits 
been  enabled  to  preach  statedly  to  his  congregation  since  last  October,  and 
that  the  congregation  have  taken  up  a  subscription  for  his  support." 

From  the  time  of  this  partial  restoration  of  his  health,  Mr.  Ramsey  con- 
tinued to  minister  to  his  people  for  nearly  ten  years, — when  he  gave  another 
instance  of  his  noble  and  disinterested  spirit,  and  considerate  regard  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  flock.  This  is  seen  in  the  minute  adopted  by  Presby- 
tery— **  The  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Ramsey,  being  in  a  very  ill  state  of  health, 
communicated  information  to  Presbytery  that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  supply  Grassy  Valley  Congregation  any  longer, — that  he  had  no  claim 
or  charge  against  them,  and  that  he  wished  this  to  be  recorded,  as  it  might 
favour  their  procuring  the  stated  means  of  grace  from  some  regular  minister." 
Such  was  the  man. 

His  apprehensions  about  his  health  were  but  too  well  founded.  That 
delicate  fabric,  which  had,  by  the  great  goodness  of  Go\  so  long  held  out, 
was  rapidly  tending  to  decay ;  and  the  next  meeting  of  Presbytery  furnishes 
this  record — **  Penetrated  with  sentiments  of  sincere  affection  and  deep  sor- 
row. Presbytery  have  to  notice  in  this  place  that,  on  the  6th  (5th?)  of  July, 
1817,  the  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Ramsey  was  removed  by  death  from  ser\'ing  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  his  Church,  and  has  left  his  seat  vacant  amongst  us." 

Notwithstanding  these  several  interruptions  which  he  experienced  in  his 
ministerial  labours,  Mr.  Ramsey  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  Ebenezer  and 
Pleasant  Fount  increase  and  flourish.  Few  churches  in  Tennessee  contained 
more  of  evangelical  piety,  intelligence,  or  weight  of  character.  Yearly 
additions  were  made  to  its  original  list,  while  few  became  backsliders,  and 
none  were  excommunicated.  Mr.  Ramsey's  Congregation  resembled  a  well- 
regulated  family, — united,  affectionate  and  dutiful.  The  Pastor's  voice, 
his  counsels  and  example,  were  ever  regarded  with  a  respect  and  veneration 
almost  filial.  He  was  urbane,  conciliatory  and  prudent,  and  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  people  through  the  week,  compensated  in  part  for  the  loss 
of  regular  pulpit  exercises  and  public  instruction. 

Besides  his  engagements  with  his  Congregation  proper,  Mr.  Runsey,  for 
a  time,  preached  to  the  Church  in  Knoxville,  left  vacant  by  the  sudden 
death  of  its  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Carrick.  During  that  time,  he  rodf, 
every  third  Sabbath,  eleven  miles  to  Knoxville,  preaching  in  the  Court 
House ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  persevering  efforts  that  the  late  church  edi- 
fice of  the  First  Presbyterian  Congregation  in  that  city  was  erected.     On 
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<M«  of  the  days  tluti  he  supplied  them,  he  preaehed  frem  the  fbllowiBg  Terj 
sppropriaie  text,  a  Sermon  thai  is  said  to  have  produoed  a  powerfbl  and 
piobably  a  deoisiTe  effect,  in  leading  thera  to  take  the  resolution  to  build 
the  new  chorch : — '*  Thns  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  consider  your  ways.  Go 
«p  to  the  mountain,  and  bring  wood,  and  build  the  house:  and  I  will  take 
pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  glorified,  saith  the  Lord.  Ye  looked  for  much, 
and  it  came  to  little ;  and  when  ye  brought  it  home,  I  did  blow  upon  it.  • 
Why  ? — saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Because  of  my  house  that  is  waste,  and 
ye  run  every  man  to  his  owu  house.  Therefore  the  heaven  over  you  is 
stayed  from  dew,  and  the  earth  is  stayed  from  her  fruits."  (Haggai  i., 
7-10.)  The  Sermon  is  still  extant.  Mr.  Ramsey  was  a  great  favourite 
with  that  people. 

During  the  suspension  of  his  ministerial  functions  at  different  periods,  on 
account  of  existing  or  apprehended  hemorrhages,  he  taught  a  classical 
school.  Ebeneser  Academy  he  first  opened  about  1801 ;  and,  after  a  tem- 
porary suspension,  it  was  again  opened  in  1809.  Young  men  flocked  to  his. 
school  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  His  scholarship  was  better  than  is  com- 
mon among  modern  clergymen, — especially  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics. 
A  faithful  and  indefatigable  teacher,  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  pupils. 
The  Latin  Grammar,  in  his  school,  formed  the  study  of  an  entire  session  of 
five  months,  and  this  made  future  progress  in  the  language  easy  and  rapid. 
Ue  permitted  no  student  to  speak  in  school  hours  in  any  other  language 
than  that  which  he  was  learning.  Among  his  scholars  were  always  found 
some  poor  and  pious  young  men,  who  were  aiming  at  the  ministry.  These 
were  not  only  instructed,  but  boarded  in  his  house,  gratuitously. 

Mr.  Ramsey  was  remarkably  slender,  and  quite  above  the  common  sta- 
ture,— say  six  feet,  two  or  three  inches, — dignified,  benignant  and  grave. 
His  voice  was  strong,  loud,  clear  and  musical.  The  old  people  of  the 
eoaotry  say  that  it  was  the  best  bass  they  ever  heard.  His  manner  in  the 
pulpit  was  not  vehement,  but  exceedingly  solemn  and  impressive.  He 
never  read  his  sermons — always  had  a  skeleton  before  him,  but  generally 
extemporized.  Still,  in  his  earlier  pulpit  preparations,  he  regularly  studied 
and  wrote  out  his  discourses.  Many  of  them  are  still  in  the  possession  of 
surviving  friends,  elaborately  composed  and  neatly  written.  His  chirography 
was  remarkably  elegant.  His  preaching  was  plain,  practical,  pathetic, 
instructive,  and  powerfully  persuasive. 

His  general  temper,  even  after  disease  had  fastened  itself  upon  him,  was 
quiet  and  placid — he  always  exhibited  great  amenity  and  sometimes  a  plea- 
sant mirthfulness.  The  suaviter  ifi  modo  was  his  chief  characteristic,  while 
he  had  almost  none  of  the  fortiter  in  re,  which  abounded  so  much  in  many 
of  his  frontier  contemporaries.  Though  he  was  a  decided  Presbyterian  and 
Calvinist,  he  had  little  to  do  with  controversy,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  preached 
a  eontroversial  sermon. 

In  the  more  private  relations  of  life,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add 
that  he  was  a  dutiful  son,  a  kind  and  affectionate  husband  and  father,  a 
sympathising  brother,  a  good  neighbour  and  citisen,  and  an  indulgent  and 
oonsiderate  master.  The  children  of  his  slaves  he  presented  in  Baptism, 
and  instructed  them  in  religious  truth.  Nearly  the  whole  of  them  were 
members  of  the  church,  could  read  the  New  Testament,  and  answer  the 
questions  of  the  Catechism. 
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It  TMWuiur  only  ia-  r«&r  hn%l(j  to  tke  diwimiOiaBaes  of  hk  defttk. 
Exbaiuiied  bj  prerioos  bemorxhages,  and  the  depletory  remedies  provided  for 
their  prevoDtion  and  cure,  Mr.  Ramsey,  ie  tke  apriog  of  1817,  beoame  drop- 
sioal  and  declined  rapidly.  The  Sabbath  before  hia  death  he  thought  waa 
his  last,  and  he  improved  it  by  an  interesting  conversation  with  his  wife  on 
the  subject  of  his  release  from  earth.  As  he  had  foretold,  the  next  Sabbath 
,  he  Wks  laid  in  his  grave  at  Ebeneier  Church.  '*  A  heavenly  and  peaceful 
smile  was  upon  his  face — oh !  so  different  from  the  expression  of  pain,  won 
for  so  many  months.  For  a  day  or  two  preceding  his  death,  he  had  been 
in  a  kind  of  lethargic  stupor,  and  scarcely  noticed  any  thing.  An  only 
brother  (and  there  was  an  unusual  affection  between  them)  arrived,  and, 
approaching  the  bed,  and  taking  his  hand,  asked  if  he  knew  him.  The 
sound  of  that  loved  voice  aroused  him  for  a  moment,  when  he  looked  up, 
and  with  a  glad  smile,  said  *Yes,  you  are  my  dear,  dear  brother.' 
Although  he  appeared  unconscious,  and  indifferent  to  surrounding  objects, 
yet  that  night  he  joined  in  singing,  with  a  clear,  sweet  voice,  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm,  short  metre: 

*  The  Lord  my  Shepherd  is. 
I  shall  be  well  supplied/  &c. 

It  b  not  recollected  that  he  aroused  again.  Calmly  he  breathed  his  last, 
the  next  morning  at  five  o'clock.  This  was  Saturday,  July  5, 1817."  The 
next  day  he  was  buried  in  Ebcnezer  church-yard.  An  immense  concourso 
of  people  attended  his  Funeral,  and  witnessed,  with  uncommon  interest  and 
solemnity,  his  interment;  and  in  the  afternoon,  the  Rev.  Richard  Hall  King,* 
his  successor  in  the  pastorate  of  the  churches  to  which  he  had  ministered, 
preached  an  appropriate  Sermon  from  the  text — *'See  that  ye  refuse  not 
him  that  speaketh." 

The  widow  of  Mr.  Ramsey  survived  him  nearly  twenty  years.  Affliction 
had  only  ripened  her  for  Heaven.  She  trained  her  fatherless  children  well, 
and  until  her  sons  were  old  enough  to  divide  that  duty  with  her,  she  regu- 
larly conducted  family  worship,  and  was  the  priestess  in  her  own  household. 
From  a  domestic  altar  thus  early  erected,  from  parental  instruction  thus 
persistently  imparted,  and  from  examples  thus  luminously  spread  out  before 
them,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  six  children, — three  sons  and  three 
daughters, — who  survived  the  best  of  fathers,  and  the  most  faithful  of 
mothers,  should  become  respectable  and  useful  members  of  society,  and 
ornaments  of  the  Church.  Of  the  sons,  two  at  least  are  elders  of  different 
Presbyterian  Congregations ;  while  the  same  ofEce  is  held  by  the  gentlemen 
who  married  the  three  daughters.  I  am  yours  truly, 

J.  G.  M.  RAMSEY. 

*  Richard  Hall  King  was  a  oatlve  of  North  Carolina,  and  proeeouted  hb  early  studies 
under  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Hall.  He  became  hopefully  pious  about  the  year  1801  or  1802 ;  and, 
M  he  was  very  tealoiu  mA  mwe  Ulan  commonly  gifted,  he  commenced  preaching  at  once  with- 
out any  preparatory  coarse  of  study.  As  this  was  a  step  that  could  not  be  tolerated  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  joined  the  Methodist  Communion,  and  laboured  for  several  years  in 
that  connection;  but  was  afterwards  received  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  Mid  ministry. 
About  the  year  1810,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  central  portion  of  Tennessee,  and  was  eo  well 
pleased  with  the  country  that  he  returned  to  North  Carolina  with  a  view  of  removing  his  family 
thither.  On  his  way  to  MMiry,  in  April,  1817,  he  passed  the  residencs  of  the  Rev.  S.  U.  llam- 
sey,  who  was  then  near  the  close  of  life,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  stop  and  take  charge  of  the 
Churches  of  which  Mr.  R.  had  been  the  Pastor.  He  was  received  into  the  Presbytery  of  Union 
from  4be  Presbytery  of  Gonoord,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1817,  and  oontinued  to  minister  to 
the  GrasBv  Valley  Churches  until  he  was  disabled  by  bodily  infirmity.  He  died  on  the  27th 
of  May,  1825.  He  was  a  large  and  corpulent  man,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  greatly 
afflicted  by  the  disease  called  elephanttatiay  in  one  leg.  Dr.  Foots,  in  bis  8ketohes  of  North 
Carolina,  says  that  Mr.  King  was  <*  esteemed  a  man  of  the  finest  powers  ever  trained  in  Western 
varolina." 
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•    AMZI  ARMSTRONG,  D.  D  * 

1795—1827. 

Ahzi  ArhStbong  was  born  in  Florida,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
1st  of  December,  1771.  Hb  parents,  Francis  and  Jane  (Borland)  Arm- 
strong,  were  of  Irish  extraction,  their  parents  having  migrated  to  this  coun- 
try not  far  from  the  year,  1730.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  an  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  (the  son)  commenced  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages, when  he  was  quite  young,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Amzi 
Lewis,t  then  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Florida.  Subsequently  to  this,  he 
spent  two  years,  as  a  member  of  Dr.  Dwight's  school  at  Greenfield,  Conn. 
He  was  never  connected  as  a  student  with  any  College. 

Before  entering  the  ministry,  he  was  engaged  for  a  while,  as  a  teacher  in 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Chapman  of  Orange  in  the  same  State.  He  was 
taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  as  a  candidate,  on 
the  5th  of  October,  1794,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  2Bd  of  Octo* 
ber,  1795.  The  same  Presbytery  ordained  him  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, and  installed  him  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Mendham,  Morris  County, 
N.  J.,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1796.  Here  he  continued  laboriously 
and  zealously  engaged  for  twenty  years.  His  pastoral  relation  being  dis- 
solved by  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey ,t  on  the  2d  of  October,  1816,  he 
removed  to  Bloomfield  to  take  charge  of  the  Academy  in  that  place,  with 
the  intention  to  make  it  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  a 
course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry.  It  was,  however,  his  own  private 
school  for  a  number  of  years;  though  he  ultimately  disposed  of  it  to  the 
Presbyterian  branch  of  the  Education  Society,  whose  Executive  Committee 

•  IISS.  from  his  family. 

f  Amzi  I^wis,  a  son  of  Samuel  Lewis,  was  born  at  Canterbmy,  Conn.,  Oetober  18,  1746; 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1768;  and  was  ordained  Paetor  of  the  Churches  of  Florida 
aad  Warwick,  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  April  9,  1772.  Within  a  few  years  after  his  settle- 
meniy  he  wan  dismissed  from  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Warwick  Congregation,  but  continued  his 
eonnectioD  with  the  Congregation  of  Florida  until  November,  1787,  when  he  left  with  their 
»>naent, — having  laboured  among  them  about  sixteen  years.  During  his  connection  with  the 
Florida  CongregaUon,  he  separated  himself  from  the  Presbvtery  of  New  York,  and  united  with 
three  other  ministers,  one  of  whom  was  the  Kev.  Jacob  Green  of  Uanover,  N.  J.,  in  forming 
an  Independent  Presbytery,  called  the  Associated  Presbytery  of  Morris  County.  The  Body 
neTer  grew  in  numbers,  though  it  eontinuod  many  years.  In  1787,  Mr.  Lewis  took  charge  of 
the  Aeaderoy  in  North  Salem,  Westchester  County,  and  at  the  same  time  became  the  acting 
Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there,  though  it  is  believed  that  he  was  never  formally 
installed.  He  remained  Principal  of  the  Academy  until  about  th^  beginning  of  1795.  On  the 
26th  of  December,  of  that  year,  he  was  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Chureh  in 
North  Stamford,  Conn.,  where  ho  died  on  the  6th  of  April,  1819,  in  the  seventy- third  year  of 
his  age.  He  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  <<The  Covenant  interest  of  the  children  of  believ- 
en  illostrated  and  proved,  and  considered  as  a  solid  foundation  for  Infant  Baptism.  With  an 
Appendix  oonceming  the  Discipline  of  baptised  children,"  1782;  a  Sermon  preached  at  the 
ordination  of  Zechanah  Greene  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Church  at  Cutchogue  (so  called) 
in  Southold,  1787;   a  Sermon  delivered  at  Gilead  in  Fredericktown,  1792.     He  prepared  for 

Siblication  an  elaborate  Treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  another  on  the  Ftopnecies  of 
aniel ;  and  another  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Smith,  sa^s  of  him  in 
his  Funeral  Sermon — '< He  possessed  a  strong  and  discriminating  mind;  maintained  a  high 
slaadiog  as  a  man  and  a  scholar  among  his  contemporaries  in  Yale  College,  *  *  and  has 
uniformly,  through  bis  ministerial  life,  maintained  a  high  standing  as  a  scholar  and  a  theolo- 
gian :  but  hi^  most  distinguishing  excellence  consisted  in  being  an  eminent  Christian,  a  labo« 
rkwt,  faithful,  and  in  a  good  decree  successful,  minister  of  the  Gospel." 

X  Tha  Presbytery  of  New  York  was  divided  by  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jentiw,  in 
October,  1809 ;  and  the  new  Presbytery  was  known  as  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey^  and  Mr.  Aim* 
fltxMig,  with  tba  Chnreh  of  Mendham,  fell  within  its  bonnds. 
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were  seyeral  of  iliein  members  of  the  Newark  Preebyier j.  Of  tUs  instite- 
iioa  he  continued  the  Principal  till  about  a  year  previous  to  his  death. 
After  his  removal  to  Bloomfield,  he  preached  ocoasiooallj,  though  he  had 
no  stated  charge. 

Mr.  Armstrong  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  Collie 
of  New  Jersey  in  1804,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Bivyiity  from  the 
same  College,  in  1821. 

Dr.  Armstrong,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  removed  with  his  family  to 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  where  he  spent  hb  last  days.  In  May,  1821,  he  had 
an  attack  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered;  and  he  had 
several  attacks  afterwards,  each  leaving  him  more  feeble  than  the  previous 
one.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  his  mind  became  seriously  affected  by 
his  disease,  and  he  lost  that  lelf-control  which  had  always  constituted  one 
of  his  prominent  characteristics ;  though  he  retained  to  the  last  a  strong 
filial  confidence  in  God.  The  Sabbath  morning  before  his  death,  he  called 
his  children  together,  and,  after  committing  them  to  the  care  of  his  Heavenly 
Father,  soon  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  never  afterwards  recovered  it. 
He  died  at  Perth  Amboy,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1827.  His  Funeral  Ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Judd,  then  Pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Bloomfield,  to  which  place  his  remains  were  taken  for  burial. 

He  was  married  in  the  year  1796,  to  Polly,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Sarah 
Dod,  of  Bloomfield, — of  Puritan  extraction.  She  died  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1826,  about  three  months  previous  to  the  death  of  her  husband. 
They  had  ten  children, — three  sons  and  seven  daughters.  The  sons  were 
all  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The  eldest  was  the  Bev. 
William  J,  Armstrongs  D.  D.,  a  notice  of  whom  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  work.  The  second,  Amzi  Armstrong,  was  a  lawyer,  and  for 
a  time  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Governor's  Council  in  New  Jer- 
sey. The  third,  the  Rev.  George  D.  Armstrong,  D.  D.,  was  for  fourteen 
years  a  Professor  in  Washington  College,  Va.,  and  is  now  (1855)  Pa.stor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Dr.  Armstrong  published  two  Sermons  in  the  New  Jersey  Preacher, 
1813 ;  a  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  the  visions  of  the  Revelation,  1815 ;  a 
Sermon  entitled  **the  last  Trumpet,''  1823. 

FROM  THE  REV.  E.  R.  FAIRCHILD,  D.  D. 

New  York,  February,  15, 1866. 

My  dear  Sir:  Although  in  my  infancy  I  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rich- 
ards of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  whose  parish  my  parents  then  lived,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Amzi  Armstrong,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mendham  of  that  State, 
was  the  earliest  minister  I  remember  to  have  seen. 

Before  I  had  reached  my  fourth  year,  my  parents  had  removed  from  the  Mor- 
ristown Congregation,  and  settled  within  the  bounds  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  charge. 
With  the  family  I  attended  his  ministrations  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  other  times, 
till  the  pastoral  relation  between  him  and  his  people  was  dissolved,  in  1816,  and 
he  removed  to  Bloomfield.  My  father  was  early  elected  a  ruling  elder  in  his 
church,  and  thus  an  official  and  social  intimacy  sprung  up  and  continued  between 
him  and  our  family,  and  I  thus  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  him  and  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  character. 

In  many  respects  Dr.  Armstrong  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  would  compare 
not  nnOftvonrably  with  the  most  prominent  and  gifted  of  his  cotemporaries.    In 


i  he  was  mider  the  medium  siie.  He  wms  abeat  ire  feet  six  imikm  high. 
Hie  limbs  were  smell;  his  chest  and  shoulders  were  somewhat  broadw,  than 
is  usual  with  paeons  of  his  stature.  His  head  and  face  were  well  formed  and 
well  proportioned  to  his  chest.  His  hair  was  straight,  and  of  dark  brown  colour. 
His  eyes  were  bright  and  piercing,  and  his  countenance  open,  ft*ank  and  intelli- 
gent. He  was,  however,  unfortunately,  a  cripple  from  his  infancy,  and  in  conse- 
quence often  suffered  a  great  deal.  He  was  rendered  a  cripple  by  his  nurse, 
who,  upon  her  dying  bed,  subsequent  to  his  retirement  from  Mendham,  revealed 
it  to  him.  He  was  sent  for  in  haste  to  visit  an  aged  woman,  who  was  about  to 
die,  but  who  declared  she  could  not  die  in  peace  till  she  had  seen  him.  He 
repaired  to  her  residence.  She  was  still  living  and  able  to  speak  to  him.  She 
told  him  she  had  called  for  him  to  reveal  to  him  a  secret,  and  to  ask  his  forgive* 
ness.  He  was  surprised  when  he  found  the  secret  related  to  himself;  but  the 
woman  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  she  nursed  him  when  an  infiint,  and,  in  a 
fit  of  impatience  one  day,  threw  him  from  her  arms  upon  the  floor  with  such 
violence  that  it  brought  on  him  his  lameness,  and  all  the  attendant  evils  he  had 
suffered  from  his  childhood.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  he  learned  exactly  how, 
and  by  whose  agency,  his  frame  was  shattered,  and  he  subjected  to  such  bodily 
infirmity  and  pain  through  his  whole  life.  Of  course  he*  forgave  the  dying 
woman,  and  gave  her  suitable  Christian  counsel. 

His  right  leg  was  shorter  and  smaller  than  the  other,  and  very  weak,  so  that 
he  walked  with  great  difficulty,  even  when  aided  by  a  cane.  With  advancing 
age,  this  infirmity  grew  upon  him,  and  it  was  a  principal  cause  of  leading  him 
to  ask  a  release  firom  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  charge. 

As  a  man,  a  citizen,  a  friend,  and  a  pastor.  Dr.  Armstrong  was  very  highly 
esteemed  in  his  congregation.  His  perceptions  of  the  relations,  privileges,  and 
rights  of  others,  and  of  the  proprieties  of  life,  were  delicate,  quick  and  just; 
and  his  temperament  and  moral  principles  were  such  as  led  him  to  perform  his 
various  social  duties  in  an  easy  and  acceptable  manner.  He  was  of  an  uncom- 
monly happy  disposition.  Though  not  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  levity, 
there  was  an  innocent  mirthfulness  which  enlivened  his  intercourse,  especially 
with  his  more  intimate  friends.  A  broad  current  of  genuine  wit,  and  a  vein  of 
keen  sarcasm  ran  through  his  mental  constitution,  whose  overflowings  it  was  not 
always  easy  for  him  to  repress;  and  his  impulses  to  repartee  made  most  who 
knew  him  deal  cautiously  in  their  approaches,  which  were  likely  to  call  him  out 
in  this  direction.  It  was  of  rare  occurrence  that  any  who  assailed  him  came  6S 
unscathed,  or  other  than  **  second  best "  in  the  conflict. 

His  manners  and  bearing  in  society  were  familiar,  courteous  and  gentlemanly. 
He  knew  how  to  mingle  with  his  people  with  a  graceful  freedom  that  would  seem 
to  put  all  reserve  away,  and  yet  by  that  intercourse  obtain  and  secure  to  himself 
higher  respect  and  veneration  than  he  had  before. 

As  a  pastor,  he  was  much  beloved  and  reverenced.  Few  have  had  such  influ- 
ence over  their  flocks  as  he  had.  He  was  regarded  not  merely  as  a  thorough 
theologian  and  safe  instructer  in  morals  and  evangelical  religion,  but  as  a  wise 
and  prudent  counsellor  in  all  the  matters  of  ordinary  life.  Few  understood 
human  nature  and  the  springs  of  action  better  than  he,  or  could  manage  men 
more  advantageously  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society.  Among  his  parish- 
ioners it  was  a  commonly  expressed  opinion,  (and  it  was  derived  to  a  good  extent 
from  things  dropped  by  him,  in  his  preaching  and  intercourse  with  them,)  that 
he  knew  about  all  that  was  going  on  in  every  part  of  the  parish.  If  the  youth 
or  others  were  occasionally  engaged  in  any  matter  of  doubtful  propriety,  some 
occurrence  would  sooner  or  later  give  some  of  the  parties  an  impression  that  the 
pastor  had  heard  of  it. 

In  intellect,  Dr.  Armstrong  was  much  above  mediocrity;  and  as  a  preacher 
he  was  superior  to  most  of  his  brethren.    He  early  accostomed  himself  to 


prtaoh  wHhoat  his  maiiiueript,  and  ultinifttelT'  att«ined  to  grett  s^lf-posseotoii 
«ad  power  hi  that  mode  of  preaching.  He,  however,  did  not  hj  aside  wriling, 
but  cultivated  the  two  habits  of  writing  and  extemporizing  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  he  exerted  great  influence,  and  commanded 
high  respect.  He  had  a  clear  and  well  balanced  mind,  and  a  happy  faculty  of 
disentangling  difficult  and  involved  subjects.  He  usually  imparted  light  when- 
ever he  spoke,  firom  which  acknowledged  fact  he  was  facetiously  called  "  the 
snufiers  of  the  Presbytery."  I  believe  the  forgoing  hints  and  facts  will  cover 
the  ground  which  your  request  contemplated.  If  they  shall  aid  you  in  your 
work,  I  shall  be  happy  in  having  furnished  them. 

Yours  respectfully, 

E.  R.  FAIRCHILD. 


SAMUEL  BLATCHFORD,  D.  D  * 

1795—1828. 

Samuel  Blatghford  was  a  descendant  of  Major  Blatchford  who  was 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  having  gone  from  Holland  to  England  with  King 
William's  army.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  Blatchford,  and  was 
bom  in  the  town  of  Plymouth  Dock,  now  called  Davenport,  in  the  County 
of  Devon,  England,  in  the  year  1767.  His  parents  were  both  distinguished 
for  piety  :  his  father  first  became  seriously  impressed  under  the  preachiog 
of  John  Wesley,  his  mother  under  that  of  Rowland  Hill.  He  was  early 
devoted,  in  the  purpose  and  wish  of  his  parents,  to  the  ministry  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  his  studies  were  directed  with  reference  to  that  end. 

It  was  while  he  was  yet  a  mere  child  that  the  war  broke  out  that  resulted 
in  the  American  Ke volution.  Among  those  who  ventured  to  espouse  our 
country's  cause  in  Great  Britain,  were  young  Blatchford's  family  connec- 
tions, particularly  his  maternal  uncle,  the  He  v.  Robert  Heath.  While  the 
A'tnerican  prisoners  were  confined  in  Mill  prison,  these  benevolent  persons 
were  assiduous  in  endeavouring  to  mitigate  their  sufferings  by  every  means 
in  their  power ;  until  at  length  an  association  was  formed  in  London  for  the 
purpose,  with  several  philanthropic  noblemen  at  its  head.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  often  employed  to  convey  the  means  of  relief  to  these  tenants 
of  the  prison  ;  and,  as  he  became  familiar  with  their  sufferings,  and  inter- 
ested in  their  fortunes,  he  formed  the  purpose,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  boy- 
hood, that,  if  his  life  should  be  spared,  he  would  some  day  make  his  home 
in  America. 

Between  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine  years,  he  experienced  two  signal 
instances  of  Divine  goodness  in  the  preservation  of  his  life,  when  exposed 
to  imminent  danger.  Of  these  merciful  interpositions  he  has  left  the  fol- 
lowing account : — **  I  had  been  amusing  myself  nearly  the  whole  of  an 
afternoon  by  fishing  from  a  boat  which  lay  beside  the  dock,  and  was  so  much 
occupied  by  my  employment  that  I  did  not  perceive  the  falling  of  the  tide. 
It  fell,  I  think,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  It  now  became  a  question 
how  to  return,  and  I  determined  to  clamber  up  by  the  help  of  the  projecting 

*  H8.  Autobiography  from  Us  mm,  Dr.  T.  W.  Blatchford. 
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ftODM  of  wbich  «Im  pier  was  bvili.    I«  the  attempt,  otte  of  Ike  etOAee  gare 

awaj  and  I  fell  between  the  boat  and  tiiepier.  At  the  a^einiiig  pier  ky  a 
collier  of  about  three  hundred  tons  burden,  attd  on  the  yard  arm  of  whieh 
was  a  Mr.  B.,  belonging  to  the  customs.  He  swung  off  the  yards  by  means 
of  a  rope,  and  caught  me  by  my  hair,  and  thus  rescued  me  from  a  watery 
grave.  The  second  circumstance  to  which  I  referred  was  this :  I  was 
requested  to  ride  my  uncle's  horse  from  Stoke,  his  country  residence,  into 
Plymouth  Dock.  As  I  approached  the  draw  bridge  which  eorered  the  fort, 
(for  Plymouth  Dock  was  a  fortified  town,)  I  slid,  by  some  means»  from  the 
saddle,  and  my  left  leg  caught  in  the  stirrup.  No  one  wa^  near  to  render 
me  assistance,  excepting  the  sentry  who  was  on  guard  at  the  time,  and  could 
not  leave  his  post  without  a  breach  of  orders,  which  would  subject  him  te 
punishment.  But  the  invisible  God  was  present,  and  graciously  sustained 
me,  until  the  horse  drew  me  without  injury  within  the  limits  beyoaid  which 
the  sentry  could  not  pass." 

Under  the  influence  of  faithful  parental  instruction,  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  religious  impressions  from  his  early  childhood,  and,  at  the  age 
of  about  twelve,  he  supposed  that  he  came  to  the  great  practical  decision  in 
favour  of  a  religious  life.  Almost  simultaneous  with  the  consecration  of 
himself  to  the  service  of  Ood,  was  the  purpose  to  serve  Him  in  the  minbtry 
of  reconciliation  ;  and,  with  this  view,  both  on  the  part  of  his  parents  and 
of  himself,  he  was  sent  to  a  boarding  school  at  Willington,  in  Somersetshire, 
under  the  care  of  the  Kev.  Joseph  Chadwick,  a  Dissenting  clergyman  of 
excellent  character  and  fine  endowments.  Here  he  was  prepared  to  enter 
the  Dissenting  Theological  School  at  Homerton,  near  London.  Previous 
to  his  leaving  the  school  at  Willington,  death  deprived  him  of  his  father, — 
a  loss  which  he  deeply  felt,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  of 
fathers. 

Though  his  parents  had  originally  designed  him  for  the  ministry,  his 
mother,  under  the  influence  of  some  of  his  remoter  relatives,  was  prevailed 
on  to  propose  to  him  the  medical  profession.  He  could  not,  however,  for  a 
moment,  entertain  the  idea,  but  resolutely  persevered  in  the  purpose  to 
become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  In  due  time,  having  gone  through  with 
his  preparatory  course  at  Willington,  he  became  a  student  at  Homerton, — 
an  institution  which  then  was  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  its 
kind  in  Great  Britain.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  several  able 
Professors,  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gibbons,  well  known  in 
this  country  as  the  editor  of  President  Davies'  Sermons.  He  was  also  the 
intimate  and  confidential  friend  of  Dr.  Watts ;  and  he  often  entertained  his 
students  with  reminiscences  of  that  great  and  excellent  man. 

During  his  connection  with  Homerton  College,  he  had  a  good  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  gifts  and  graces  in  connection  with  various  institutions  in 
and  about  London  for  the  relief  and  support  of  pious  and  destitute  widows. 
At  several  of  these  places  there  were  weekly  lectures  established  by  the 
students,  in  the  labour  and  the  benefit  of  which  he  thought  it  a  privilege  to 
share ;  and  the  Christian  intercourse  which  he  enjoyed  with  these  afflicted 
but  eminently  godly  persons,  was  of  great  use  in  invigorating  his  own 
good  affections,  and  thus  increasing  his  spiritual  preparation  for  the  min- 
istry. 

In  his  last  year  at  Homerton,  he  was  invited  to  preach,  during  the  vaca- 
tion, to  a  Congregation  in  Plymouth,  in  the  abeenee  of  («e  of  its  paators. 


l^  PUSBTTlRIAir. 

He  aooepied  ike  invitaiioii,  tnd  eondnued  bis  lAboure  there  for  nz  weeks. 
About  the  same  time,  he  was  introdnoed  to  the  Rev.  Willmm  Evaos,  Paster 
of  the  United  Congregations  of  Kingsbridge  and  Ford,  where,  during  his 
oonneotion  with  the  College,  he  had  oooasionally  preached.  As  soon  as  his 
theological  studies  were  closed,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  Mr. 
Evans'  assistant  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  immediately  entered  on 
this  engagement.  He  was  ordained  (not  however  till  November,  1789)  Pas- 
tor of  the  Church  at  Kingsbridge ;  though  this  did  not  interrupt  the 
arrangement  into  which  he  had  entered,  of  preaching  alternately  at  Kings- 
bridge  and  For4. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement,  he  entered  into  a  matrimonial  engagement 
with  Alicia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Windeatt,  Esq.,  of  Bridgetown  Totwas. 
The  connection  was  consummated  in  March,  1788,  and  was  a  source  of  great 
comfort  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Previous  to  his  marriage,  an  invitation  was  presented  to  him  through  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lake  of  London  to  accompany  Lord  Dorchester  to  Canada,  of 
which  he  had  just  been  appointed  Governor.  This  offer  he  declined,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  friends  of  his  intended  wife  ;  and,  though 
the  offer  was  subsequently  repeated,  he  felt  constrained  to  adhere  to  his 
original  determination. 

Before  he  had  been  long  at  Kingsbridge,  he  was  invited  by  the  Church  in 
Topsham,  near  the  city  of  Exeter,  in  Devonshire,  to  become  its  Pastor. 
This  was  an  old  Presbyterian  Church,  and  had  for  some  years  been  under 
the  influence  of  the  Arian  and  Sabellian  doctrines,  with  which  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford,  of  course,  did  not  sympathize.  The  call  was,  however,  urged,  upon 
him,  particularly  by  some  of  his  Calvinistic  brethren,  and  he  finally  accepted 
it  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  a  call  of  God.  He  commenced  his  labours 
here  early  in  1791. 

Not  long  after  his  removal  to  Topsham,  the  subject  of  Sabbath  Schools 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  benevolent  persons,  in  consequence  of  the 
vigorous  and  successful  efforts  that  had  been  made  in  behalf  of  poor  and 
neglected  youth  by  that  eminent  philanthropist,  Robert  Raikes.  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford  entered  with  great  zeal  into  this  labour  of  love  ;  and,  though  the  pro- 
ject had  to  encounter  a  strong  opposition  on  different  grounds,  he  had  the 
pleasure,  at  no  distant  period,  of  seeing  four  distinct  schools  opened  and  in 
successful  operation,  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Blatchford  seems  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  purpose  which  he 
formed  in  his  childhood,  from  his  intercourse  with  the  American  prisoners, 
to  make  his  ultimate  settlement  in  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  in  1794, 
he  made  out  and  committed  to  a  friend  who  was  about  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try, a  list  of  inquiries,  with  a  request  that  he  would  obtain  answers  to  them 
from  competent  persons,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  information  which  would 
enable  him  to  form  a  more  decided  and  intelligent  conclusion  in  respect  to 
his  duty.  In  due  time  he  received  from  his  friend  an  intimation  that  he 
might  be  employed  as  a  minister  in  Bedford,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.; 
upon  which  a  correspondence  took  place  between  himself  and  a  committee 
of  the  Bedford  Congregation,  which  resulted  in  his  tendering  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  charge  at  Topsham,  and  making  hb  arrangements  to  remove  to 
America.  The  Captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  present  and 
heard  his  Farewell  Sermon ;  and  so  deeply  was  he  affected  by  it,  that  he 
immediately  offered  to  take  him  and  his  family  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 
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tlMit  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  instraolioxis  during  the  passage  ;  thovgh, 
previous  to  that  time,  the  price  that  had  been  talked  of  was  so  much  bejend 
Mr.  Blatchford's  means,  that  he  almost  regretted  having  projected  the  enter- 
prise. He  left  his  native  shores  on  the  19th  of  June,  1795,  and  arrived 
within  the  Hook  at  New  York  on  the  1st  of  August, — the  daj  that  com- 
pleted his  twenty-eighth  year. 

Without  any  unnecessary  delay,  he  made  his  way  to  Bedford,  the  antici- 
pated field  of  his  labours ;  but  several  adverse  circumstances  occurred  in 
ooanection  with  his  arrival  there,  which  occasioned  disappointment  and  even 
despondency.  The  most  mortifying  thing  of  all  was  that  one  of  the  indi- 
Yidnals  with  whom  he  had  corresponded,  informed  him  that,  as  his  arrival 
had  been  delayed  beyond  their  expectations,  they  had  actually  filled  the 
place,  and  a  Mr.  Benedict  was  engaged  to  supply  their  pulpit  for  one  year. 
When  Mr.  Benedict,  however,  came  to  understand  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  generously  insisted  on  withdrawbg  in  favour  of  Mr.  Blatchford ; 
but  the  result  was  that  they  were  both  retained  to  supply  alternately  the 
Congregations  of  Bedford  and  Poundridge.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Hudson,  within  the  bounds  of  which  were  those  Congrega- 
tions, Mr.  Blatchford,  having  given  his  consent  to  the  Presbyterian  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  Form  of  Government,  was  regularly  appointed  to  sup- 
ply at  Bedford  as  many  Sabbaths  as  might  be  convenient. 

£arly  in  the  succeeding  year,  (1796,)  he  was  invited  to  pass  a  Sabbath  at 
Greenfield,  Conn.,  and  preach  in  the  pulpit  which  had  then  been  lately 
vacated  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Dwight  to  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College. 
Having  complied  with  this  request,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Congre- 
gation, they  unanimously  requested  his  services  fur  a  year.  To  this  request 
also  he  gave  an  affirmative  answer,  with  an  understanding,  however,  that 
the  engagement  should  not  extend  beyond  six  months,  if  circumstances 
should  render  his  removal  desirable. 

In  February,  1797,  the  Congregational  Society  at  Stratfield  (now  Bridge- 
port) Conn,  extended  to  him  an  invitation  to  labour  among  them  for  six 
months,  with  reference  to  a  permanent  settlement.  And  in  March  of  the 
same  year,  a  similar  proposal  was  made  to  him  by  the  United  Society  of 
Fair  Haven  and  White  Haven,  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  where  he  had 
some  time  before  preached  for  several  Sabbaths  to  great  acceptance.  The 
two  invitations  were  before  him  at  the  same  time ;  but,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, he  decided  in  favour  of  the  former. 

His  residence  at  Greenfield,  though  it  was  for  only  a  year,  was  in  the 
main  exceedingly  pleasant  to  him.  Beside  his  duties  as  a  minister,  he 
instructed  an  Academy  there,  being  successor  in  that  office  to  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Day,  now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Day,  late  President  of  Yale  College. 

In  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  from  Stratfield,  he  stipulated  for  the 
Wilding  of  an  edifice  suitable  for  an  Academy ;  as  he  foresaw  that  the  salary 
which  the  parish  offered  him  would  be  inadequate  to  the  support  of  his  grow- 
ing, and  by  this  time  numerous,  family.  Here  he  was  installed  by  the  Con- 
sociation of  Fairfield  East,  and  here  he  remained,  discharging  the  double 
duties  of  Pastor  of  a  Church  and  Preceptor  of  an  Academy,  for  several 
years.  His  intercourse  with  the  elergy  of  Connecticut,  durbg  this  period, 
seeniB  to  have  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  him,  and  various  were  the 
expressions  he  received  of  their  fraternal  goed-will  and  confidence. 
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In  January,  1804,  be  was  invited  to  take  cliarge  of  the  Presbyterian 
Gburches  in  Lansingburg  and  Waterford,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Here 
was  offered  not  only  a  more  adequate  support  for  bis  family,  but  a  more 
extensive  field  of  usefulness.  Tbe  result  was  tbat  be  accepted  tbe  invita- 
tion, and  was  installed  by  tbe  Presbytery  of  Columbia  in  July  following. 
He  agreed,  at  tbe  same  time,  to  continue  bis  labours  as  an  instructer  of 
youtb,  taking  cbarge  of  tbe  Lansingburg  Academy. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Lansingburg,  having  long  witnessed  the  dif- 
ficulties which  beginners  in  Greek  experienced  for  want  of  a  good  Greek 
Grammar  in  English,  instead  of  a  Latin  translation,  be  undertook  tbe  task 
of  rendering  into  English  tbe  Grammar  of  Dr.  Moor ;  to  which  also  he 
added  various  notes,  together  with  Dr.  Ewing's  Syntax.  This  Grammar 
met  with  considerable  favour  in  its  day,  and  was  adopted  by  several  of  our 
Oolleges. 

For  tbe  first  four  years  after  his  settlement  in  Lansingburg,  be  continued 
unremittingly  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Principal  of  the  Academy  and  Pas- 
tor of  tbe  united  Congregations  of  Lansingburg  and  Waterford.  In  1809, 
finding  that  tbe  Academy  occupied  more  of  his  time  than  be  could  conve- 
niently devote  to  it,  in  consistency  with  due  attention  to  his  pastoral  duties, 
an  arrangement  was  entered  into  by  which  the  amount  of  labour  be  was  to 
perform  in  tbe  Academy  was  reduced  one  half.  In  a  subsequent  arrange- 
ment, he  engaged  to  spend  one  day  in  a  week  in  the  Academy  ;  and  in  1811, 
be  withdrew  from  it  altogether,  except  as  be  still  continued  to  hold  tbe  office 
of  Trustee,  and  acted  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  until  a  short 
time  before  his  death. 

In  1808,  he  was  honoured  with  tbe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Williams  College,  — an  honour  that  he  appreciated  the  more,  as  it  came  from 
tbose  who  were  personally  almost  strangers  to  him. 

Dr.  Blatcbford's  general  bealtb  was  remarkably  good  ;  but  it  began  to 
wane  about  two  years  previous  to  his  deatb.  He  bad  a  large  tumour  which 
proved,  on  a  post  mortem  examination,  to  be  an  enormous  expansion  of  tbe 
kidney,  weighing,  when  removed,  fourteen  pounds  and  six  ounces.  For  tbe 
last  six  months  of  his  life,  he  was  confined  to  bis  room,  and  mostly  to  bis 
easy  chair  or  bis  bed.  He  experienced  mucb  intense  suffering  ;  but  through- 
out the  whole  evinced  the  most  cheerful  submission  to  tbe  Divine  will,  and 
the  utmost  readiness  to  depart  whenever  God  should  call  him.  Many  of  hid 
remarks  in  the  near  prospect  of  death  have  been  preserved,  which  indicate 
an  uncommonly  high  tone  of  spirituality.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1828,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  tbe  forty-first  of  his  minis- 
try. A  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  biq  deatb  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Nott,  President  of  Union  College. 

Dr.  Blatchford  was  the  fatber  of  seventeen  children.  Of  tbese,  seven 
died  before  him, — two  in  England,  four  in  Lansingburg,  and  one  in  Mary- 
land. Two  of  his  sons  have  been  in  the  ministry,  one  is  a  physician,  and 
one  a  lawyer ;  and  all  highly  respectable  and  useful  in  their  several  profes- 
sions and  occupations. 

Henry,  tbe  eldest  son,  was  bom  at  Ford  in  Devonshire,  England,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1788,  and  came  with  his  parents  to  this  country,  when  he  was  in  his 
seventh  year.  Shortly  after  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Lansingburg,  in 
1804,  he  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  joined  tbe  church  under  bis 
father's  care.     He  entered  tbe  grammar  school  connected  with  Union  Col- 
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kge,  Sebenectady^  in  1806,  became  a  member  of  tbe  Freabman  class  in  Col- 
lege in  1807,  and  graduated  in  1811.  He  tben  went  to  New  York,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milledoler;  but 
when  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  was  opened  the  next  year,  he 
entered  it  as  a  student,  and  remained  there  until  ho  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  New  York  Presbytery,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1815.  On  the  27th  of 
November  following,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Orange 
Street  Church,  New  York.  After  remaining  there  about  three  years,  he 
accepted  a  call  from  the  Branch  (Presbyterian)  Church  in  Salem,  Mass., 
and  was  installed  there  by  the  Londonderry  Presbytery,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1819.  He  resigned  this  charge  about  the  close  of  1820,  spent 
Uie  succeeding  winter  and  spring  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  then  took  a 
missionary  tour  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  Ohio. 
In  the  summer  of  1822,  he  accep'ted  an  invitation  from  the  united  Congre- 
gations of  Snow  Hill,  Pitt's  Creek,  Kehoboth,  and  Monokin  in  Maryland, 
and  immediately  commenced  his  labours  there.  But  when  he  had  scarcely 
had  time  to  survey  his  anticipated  field  of  labour,  death  put  a  period  to  both 
his  labours  and  his  life.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  he  was  attacked  with 
congestive  fever,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  following,  died  at  Princess 
Ann,  whither  he  had  gone  a  few  days  before, — in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  It  is  inscribed  on  his  monument— *' All  who  knew  him,  loved 
him."  In  the  autumn  of  1816,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of 
Klisha  Coit,  of  New  York.  She  is  now  (1856)  the  widow  of  the  late  Hon. 
Samuel  Hubbard,  of  Boston. 

John,  a  younger  son  of  Dr.  Blatchford,  who  also  entered  the  ministry, 
was  bom  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  May  24,  1796.  Having  removed  with  his 
father's  family  to  Lansingburg,  he  was  fitted  for  College,  partly  at  the 
Cambridge  Academy,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  and  partly  at  the  Salem 
Academy.  He  entered  Union  College  in  1817,  and  graduated  in  1820. 
Shortly  after,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, where  he  remained  between  two  and  three  years.  After  being  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Troy,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Pittstown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  ordained  and  installed  in  August,  1823. 
Here  he  remained  till  the  spring  of  1825,  when  ho  removed  to  Stillwater, 
N.  Y., — being  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church  there  on  the  20th  of  April 
of  that  year.  In  1829,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregational 
Church  in  his  native  place.  Here  he  laboured  with  much  acceptance  till 
1836,  when  the  enfeebled  health  of  his  wife  led  him  to  resign  his  charge 
with  a  view  to  foreign  travel.  This  purpose,  however,  was  providentially 
defeated ;  and  the  winter  following  he  spent  at  Jacksonville,  111.  In  1837, 
he  was  called  to  Chicago,  where  he  continued  labouring  acceptably  and 
usefully  until  1810,  when,  in  consequence  of  having  suffered  severely  from 
a  brain  fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  fully  recovered,  he  returned 
to  the  East  with  a  view  to  a  permanent  residence.  But,  compelled  by  the 
health  of  his  wife,  he  again  went  to  the  West.  The  winter  of  1840-41  he 
ppent  at  Wheeling,  Va. ;  and  from  1841  to  1844,  he  was  connected  with 
Marion  College, — first  as  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  afterwards  as  President.  After  the  College  was  purchased  by  the 
Freemasons,  he  removed  to  West  Ely,  where  he  continued  till  1847 ;  when, 
at  the  instance  of  friends,  he  removed  to  Quincy,  111.;  and  there,  after 
abounding  in  labours  for  several  years,  he  died  in  April,  1855.     He  was  a 
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man  of  a  ready  mind,  a  genial  spirit,  frank  and  pleasant  manners,  Eoaiondy 
devoted  to  his  work,  and  a  very  acceptable  preacher.  He  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Marion  College  in  1841. 

Mrs.  Blatchford  (the  Doctor's  widow)  survived  him  many  years,  and  died 
at  Lansingburg,  after  an  illness  of  about  six  days,  on  the  2d  of  December, 
1846.  She  was  a  lady  of  high  intellectual  endowments,  and  a  beantifal 
specimen  of  true  refinement  and  Christian  loveliness. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Blatchford's  published  works: — The  Validity 
of  Presbyterian  Ordination  maintained  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  William 
Smith,  D.  D.,  1798.  An  Address  delivered  to  the  Oneida  Indians,  1810. 
A  Sermon  before  the  Albany  Bible  Society,  1811.  A  Sermon  on  the  day 
of  the  National  Thanksgiving,  1815.  A  Sermon  on  the  sanotification  of 
the  Sabbath,  1825. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Blatchford  several  times,  and  was 
always  struck  with  his  bland  and  gentlemanly  manners,  and  his  sensible  and 
edifying  conversation.  I  heard  him  preach  once  only :  the  sermon  in  mat- 
ter and  manner  was  highly  impressive.  I  could  easily  understand,  from 
what  I  saw  of  him,  that  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
day. 


FROM  THE  REV.  MARK  TUCKER,  D.  D. 

Wethkssfisld,  Genu.,  June  21,  1849. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  recollections  of  the  late  Dr.  Blatchford  are  altogether  of  a 
pleasant  character.  He  is  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  whole  of  my  ooll^;e 
course,  with  its  hopes  and  aspirations,  with  its  early  struggles  and  closing  scenes. 
He  was  one  of  the  Trustees  and  one  of  the  Examiners  of  Union  College.  He  was 
exceedingly  kind  to  young  men,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare.  As 
several  of  his  sons  were,  at  different  times,  members  of  College,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  visit  them  in  their  rooms,  and,  indulging  himself  with  a  pipe  and 
familiar  conversation,  intermingling  interesting  anecdotes  with  judicious  counsel, 
his  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  young  men  whom  he  occasionally  met  there, 
became  very  strong.  His  open,  manly  countenance,  and  dignified  English  man- 
ners, made  an  early  impression  upon  me.  He  was  an  excellent  Greek  scholar — 
his  translation  of  Moor's  Greek  Grammar  was  adopted  by  the  Faculty  of  Union 
College.  He  was  always  present  at  the  Examinations  and  the  Commencements 
of  the  College,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  its  most  efficient  friends  and  patrons. 
I  had  no  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  until  after  my  settlement  in  the  minis- 
try at  Stillwater,  in  1817.  I  was  allowed  to  become  one  of  a  small  circle  of 
ministers  who  met  for  mutual  improvement,  and  soon  was  admitted  to  his  con- 
fidence. That  circle,  though  small,  embraced  men  of  the  first  talents  in  Albany 
and  the  vicinity.  It  was  at  their  meetings  that  I  first  learned,  from  actual 
observation,  the  benignity  and  generosity  of  his  spirit,  his  vigorous  powers,  and 
substantial  acquirements. 

Dr.  Blatchford  was  eminently  favoured  in  having  a  wife  admirably  fitted  to 
her  station.  Their  numerous  children,  both  sons  and  daughters,  have  borne 
ample  testimony,  by  their  excellent  characters  and  useful  lives,  to  the  wisdom 
and  fidelity  of  their  parents.  One  of  the  greatest  American  statesmen  once  said, 
'*  Our  children  rather  than  our  parents  tell  what  we  are."  It  is  seldom  that 
Buch  strong  ties  hold  a  family  together. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Blatchford  was  distinguished  for  ease  and  naturalness;  for 
Appropriate  and  useful  thought,  and  an  impressive  and  somewhat  imposing 
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He  sam^tiqaes  rose  to  sublunitj)  but  never  descended  to  tamencss. 
He  was  always  instructive,  and  occasionally  irresistibly  pathetic. 

His  religious  opinions  were  formed  upon  mature  reflection,  and  were  held 
with  no  small  tenacity.  They  were,  I  believe,  strictly  in  accordance  with  tho 
standards  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged.  An  incident  occurred  about 
1819,  when  I  was  travelling  with  him  to  Saratoga  Springs,  which  very  well 
illustrated  his  polemic  dexterity.     We  paused  for  a  short  time  at  the  house  of  a 

Mr.  G ,  a  man  of  conJiiderable  pretension,  and  some  notoriety.     He  very  soon 

entered  into  conversation  with  Dr.  Blatchford,  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  took 
occasion  to  suggest  some  difSculties  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  Election.  Turn- 
ing to  the  venerable  looking  gentleman,  who  was  a  professor  of  religion,  the 
Doctor  enquired,  with  an  air  of  great  benignity, — "  Do  you  believe  the  conversion 
of  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways  to  be  an  act  of  Divine  power  ?'*  He 
replied, — "  I  do."  He  then  enquired, — **  Do  you  believe  God  ever  puts  forth  an 
act  of  almighty  power  without  intending  it  ?"  **  Certainly  not,"  was  the 
answer.  **  Then,"  said  Dr.  B.,  "  when  does  God  intend  to  do  it  ?"  The 
objector  made  no  reply,  but  immediately  turned  the  conversation  to  other  topics. 
The  Doctor  only  remarked, — "  that  is  my  doctrine  of  Election." 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  same  Presbytery,  yet  1  often  met  him  in  Synod. 
He  was  a  thorough  Presbyterian,  and  a  judicious  and  safe  counsellor.  lie 
r^arded  it  as  an  imperative  duty  to  attend  all  the  judicatories  of  the  Church, 
and  he  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  Gospel  discipline. 

He  gave  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  to  elevate  the  standard  of  ministerial 
education,  and  often  set  his  face  against  hasty  admissions  to  the  clerical  office. 
He  was  an  early  and  zealous  friend  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and 
evinced  great  sympathy  for  young  men,  who  were  struggling  through  poverty  or 
ill  health  to  enter  the  sacred  profession.  He  always  had  a  kind  word,  which 
often  proved  a  balm  to  a  wounded  heart  and  a  depressed  spirit. 

He  had  some  physical  infirmities  which  abridged  his  usefulness  as  a  pastor,  by 
preventing  him  from  visiting  his  people  as  often  as  he  desired;  but  his  eldest 
daughter,  who  survived  him  several  years,  made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  by  her 
gentleness  and  fidelity,  for  the  defect.  The  sight  of  some  domestic  animals 
would  throw  him  into  convulsions,  and,  owing  to  this,  he  was  several  times  near 
losing  his  life.  These  peculiarities,  however,  became  known,  and  he  seldom 
suffered  much  inconvenience  on  account  of  them. 

Dr.  Blatchford  had  a  large  Christian  heart:  he  was  ready  to  sustain  the  great 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  day  according  to  his  ability.  His  name  will  be 
found  on  many  of  the  rolls  of  Christian  charity,  and  especially  among  the  early 
fiends  of  Home  Missions,  and  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Ib  his  last  protracted  illness,  he  enjoyed  many  precious  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  favour.  It  was  my  privilege  to  see  him  often  during  his  long  continued 
sofferings.  His  countenance  sometimes  shone  like  the  Jewish  Legislator's.  His 
whole  conversation  indicated  an  eminently  spiritual  frame  of  feeling.  He  would 
occasionally  expound  passages  of  Scripture  with  a  compass  and  unction,  a  beauty 
and  force,  which  astonished  me.  He  had  a  chair  which  he  sometimes  called  his 
*•  revelation  chair."  He  would  sit  in  it,  and  pour  out  his  soul  in  strains  of  devout 
lervour,  until  nature  was  exhausted.  As  the  morning  star  fades  into  the  splen- 
dours of  the  rising  sun,  so  he  went  out  of  the  world  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  His 
was  an  eminently  triumphant  death  scene. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  I  signified  to  him  that  I  wished  him  to  baptize 
my  infant  son,  who  was  to  bear  his  name.  A  highly  respectable  friend  of  mine 
accompanied  us  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  the  peculiarly  solemn  and  imprcs- 
BiTe  manner  in  which  the  service  was  performed,  is  believed  to  have  had  an 
important  influence  in  bringing  that  friend  to  a  practical  and  experimental 
knowledge  of  Divine  truth.    Thus,  to  the  very  last,  was  he  the  instrument  of 
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turning  men  to  righteousness,  and  doubtless  he  will  shine  as  the  stars  fbrever 
and  ever. 

Yours  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel, 

MARK  TUCKER. 


FROM  THE  REV.  RAVAUD  K.  RODGERS,  D.  D. 

Bound  B&ook,  N.  J.,  June  17, 1857. 

My  dear  Brother:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  in  compliance  with  your  request, 
to  furnish  you  with  some  reminiscences  of  the  character  of  the  late  ReT.  Dr. 
Blatchford.  My  recollections  of  him  are,  as  my  associations  with  him  were, 
very  pleasant.  Although  I  became  somewhat  acquainted  with  him  before  I 
entered  the  ministry,  (for  he  was  often  at  my  father's  house  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  a  Director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  while  I  was  pur- 
suing my  studies  there,)  yet  it  was  not  until  Providence  cast  my  lot  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Troy,  of  which  he  was  an  honoured  and  useful 
member,  that  I  knew  how  to  estimate  his  great  worth. 

In  adverting  to  some  of  his  prominent  traits,  I  should  say,  first  of  all,  that  he 
was  evidently  an  humble  follower  Of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  carried  his 
religion  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and  was  never  backward  in  showing  forth 
the  praises  of  his  Master,  both  by  word  and  by  deed.  He  was  a  sober,  thorough, 
well-read  theologian,  and  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament.  His  dis- 
courses were  prepared  with  great  care,  were  full  of  the  most  weighty  instruction, 
and  adapted  with  great  discrimination  to  the  circumstances  of  his  people.  They 
were  fitted,  on  the  one  hand,  to  administer  comfort  and  strength  to  the  children 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  on  the  other  to  bring  the  wanderer  to  a  consideration  of  his 
ways,  and  finally  to  an  acceptance  of  the  gracious  provision  of  the  Gospel.  His 
people  were  bound  to  him  by  a  tie  of  unusual  strength.  Some  constitutional 
peculiarities  prevented  him  from  mingling  as  much  with  them  as  might  have  been 
desirable — ^still,  when  duty  called  him,  he  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  go, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  rich  blessing  attended  his  private  as  well  as 
public  labours.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  labours  to  the  people  of  his  own  charge. 
Though  he  did  not  go  out  to  visit  other  churches  as  often  as  his  neighbour,  the 
late  venerable  Dr.  Coe,  of  Troy,  yet  he  took  great  pleasure  in  preaching  and 
administering  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  abroad,  as  occasion  required,  or 
opportunity  offered.  Many  yet  live  who  remember  with  heartfelt  pleasure  the 
visits  he  made  to  the  churches  with  which  they  were  connected,  and  the  deep 
interest  he  manifested  for  the  promotion  of  their  spiritual  welfare.  While  ^the 
memory  of  these  visits  is  embalmed  in  their  hearts,  I  doubt  not  there  is  a  yet 
more  enduring  record  of  them  on  high. 

Dr.  Blatchford  was  eminently  **  a  lover  of  hospitality" — none  who  ever  had 
the  privilege  of  a  place  at  his  fireside  or  his  table,  but  will  render  a  grateful  con- 
firmation of  this.  Of  remarkably  easy  and  winning  manners,  and  kindly  and 
generous  dispositions,  and  fine  powers  of  conversation, — no  one  who  came  under 
his  roof  could  long  retain  the  feelings  of  a  stranger.  Of  him  it  may  be  said,  as 
was  said  of  Dr.  Dwight  by  Professor  Olmsted, — "He  shone  nowhere  with 
brighter  lustre  than  in  the  circle  of  friends  he  loved,  when  the  glow  of  animation 
lighted  up  his  countenance,  and  a  perpetual  stream  of  knowledge  and  wisdom 
flowed  from  his  lips." 

Another  striking  characteristic  of  Dr.  Blatchford  was,  that  he  was  eminently 
the  friend  of  those  who  were  looking  forward  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  as 
well  as  ever  ready  to  aid,  by  his  judicious  and  paternal  counsels,  those  who  had 
entered  upon  it.  There  are  many  still  living, — ^and  I  am  myself  one  of  the  num- 
ber, — who  remember  what  wise  and  encouraging  words  he  used  to  speak  to 
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tliem^  and  how  much  a  single  interview  with  him  often  did  to  strengthen  them 
fi>r  their  arduous  labours. 

Dr.  Blatchford  was  most  exemplary  in  his  attendance  on  the  judicatories  of 
the  Church.  •  In  the  Presbytery,  in  the  Synod,  and  in  the  General  Assembly,  of 
which  he  was  frequently  a  member,  (for  his  brethren  felt  that  they  were  safe  in 
committing  their  ecclesiastical  interests  to  his  care,)  his  opinions  uniformly  com- 
manded great  attention  and  respect.  On  these  occasions  particularly,  he  always 
left  the  impression  that  he  was  an  eminently  wise  counsellor,  as  well  as  a  faith- 
ful friend  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged. 

Dr.  Blatchford's  death  was  worthy  to  crown  his  godly  and  useful  life.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  witness  the  serenity  and  triumph  of  his  spirit,  as  he  was  getting 
ready  to  put  on  immortality;  and  as  I  made  out  a  brief  record  of  what  I  wit- 
nessed and  knew  of  his  dying  exercises  while  the  scene  was  yet  fresh  in  my 
memory,  perhaps  I  cannot  occupy  the  rest  of  this  letter  more  advantageously 
than  by  giving  you  the  substance  of  it. 

Said  he,  on  one  occasion,  when  conversing  with  reference  to  his  departure, — 
"  I  feel  like  a  passenger  waiting  to  be  carried  over  Jordan;"  and  at  another, 
when  in  great  distress  of  body, — "  It  is  harder  crossing  the  stream  than  I  had 
anticipated,  but  the  beauties  of  Canaan  are  not  at  all  diminished  by  it."  When, 
on  one  occasion,  a  member  of  his  family  proposed  to  him  to  take  some  nourish- 
ment, he  replied,  with  a  sweet  smile  which  lighted  up  his  countenance  almost 
pallid  in  death, — "  My  eating  days  are  almost  over,  but  my  banquet  days  are 
all  before  me.  Oh,  Eternity  !  Eternity  !  How  bright  will  be  its  shining  !  How 
rich  will  be  its  joys  !" 

Said  he  to  a  friend  who  was  standing  by,  and  making  some  inquiry  in  regard 
to  his  ministry, — **  I  have  been  in  the  vineyard  forty  years.  I  have  handled 
the  plough,  the  mattock,  and  the  spade,  but  in  so  sluggish  a  manner  that  I  won- 
der the  great  Master  has  not  turned  me  out.  Now  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  my 
work,  and  am  going  to  receive  my  penny;  and  if  that  is  bestowed  through 
soTereign  grace,  it  will  be  just  one  penny  more  than  I  deserve." 

When,  on  one  occasion,  it  was  proposed  that  prayer  should  be  ofifered  on  hia 
behalf,  he  replied, — "  Oh,  yes, — prayer  is  an  order — a  bank  note — drawn  upon 
the  Great  Proprietor.  It  will  always  be  honoured,  if  presented  in  a  proper  frame 
of  mind — sure  pay — ^no  counterfeit." 

Addressing  himself  to  some  friends  who  had  called  to  see  him,  and  who 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  be  graciously  sustained,  even  unto  death,  he 
replied  as  follows — **  As  the  wise  men  were  travelling  in  pursuit  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  which  guided  them  on  their  way,  grew  brighter 
and  brighter,  until  it  stood  over  the  place  where  the  child  lay;  and  if  I  am  permitted 
to  have  a  sight  of  that  Star,  even  in  its  faint  glimmering,  how  blest  am  1 1  This 
strengthens,  supports,  encourages  me,  as  I  go  to  be  with  Christ.  But  Oh,  how 
ahall  this  poor  heart  of  mine  bear  the  sight  of  the  transcendent  glory  of  my 
Divine  Redeemer,  unless  it  is  more  completely  sanctified  by  the  Blessed  Spirit? 
But  this  it  shall  be,  and  will  be,  to  the  praise  of  his  rich  and  glorious  grace." 

When  spoken  to  in  regard  to  his  final  rest,  he  replied  as  follows: — "When  I 
have  been  travelling  up  and  down  the  North  River  in  the  steam-boat,  I  have 
oAen  noticed  a  great  anxiety  among  the  passengers  to  get  a  view  of  the  *  Moun- 
tain House*  on  the  Catskill  Mountain;  and  if  there  were  twenty  telescopes  on 
board,  they  would  all  be  employed  in  examining  the  distant  edifice;  but  we  who 
are  sailing  down  the  River  of  Life,  are  attracted  by  the  Building  of  God,  tho 
House  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  Heavens.  And  we  have  a  telescope 
of  Divine  origin — the  Word  of  the  Living  God,"  (at  the  same  time  raising  hi» 
hand,  and  looking  through  it,)  *'  through  which  we  may  examine  the  beautiful 
building,  and  view  its  foundation,  and  admire  its  structure  and  its  extent,  and 
by  means  of  which  we  may  leant  the  qualifications  for  admittance  there." 
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**  Under  what  obligations  I  am,"  said  he  to  a  friend,  ''  to  sing  the  royalties  of 
grace — I  say  rQyaJiies,  becanse  they  all  come  from  the  hand  of  a  Sovereign.*' 

Speaking  of  the  course  he  had  pursued  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  he  remarked,— 
''  I  have  always  been  a  moderate  man,  or  at  least  have  tried  to  be  so,  but  in  some 
things  I  have  been  vastly  too  moderate.  God  has  said — *  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart;'  but  oh,  how  often  have  I  suffered  a  little  bit 
of  the  creature  to  creep  in,  even  in  my  best  moments." 

Such  are  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  this  excellent  man,  as  he  was  approach- 
ing the  end  of  his  course.  Little  did  I  think,  as  I  took  down  some  of  them, 
while  standing  by  his  side,  and  was  furnished  with  others  by  his  son  John,  (now 
deceased,)  that,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years,  I  should  have  occasion  to 
present  them  in  this  public  manner  by  way  of  illustrating  his  triumphant  death 
scene.  I  shall  be  thankful  indeed  if  they  may  serve  to  reproduce  the  impression 
on  other  minds  which  they  have  made  on  mine. 

Yours  with  Christian  affection, 

R.  K.  RODGERS. 


ARCHIBALD  CAMERON* 

1795—1836. 

Archibald  Camkron  was  born  in  Scotland  about  the  year  1771  or 
1772  ;  but  his  parents  migrated  to  America,  when  he  was  in  his  infancy. 
His  father,  whose  name  was  John  Cameron,  of  the  "Clan  Cameron,"  of  the 
family  of  Kenloch,  was  a  farmer,  of  good  natural  capacity,  correct  princi- 
ples, and  strict  integrity.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jan  net 
McDonald,  was  of  the  **  McDonald  Clan,"  of  most  respectable  parentage, 
of  a  strong  and  well  cultivated  mind,  and  of  exemplary  piety.  She  was  a 
true  "Scotch  Presbyterian." 

The  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  family,  after  their  arrival  in  this 
country,  was  in  Virginia,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  where  they  resided 
until  April,  1781.  Meanwhile,  one  of  the  sons,  Angus^  a  young  man  of 
fine  talents  and  accomplishments,  who  accompanied  General  Q^orge  Rogers 
Clark  in  his  expedition  through  the  Western  country,  had  visited  Kentucky, 
and  on  his  return  had  given  such  a  glowing  description  of  its  advantages  as 
a  place  of  residence,  as  induced  the  family  to  make  their  arrangements  for 
removing  thither.  They  accordingly  did  remove  in  the  spring  of  1781. 
After  spending  two  years  in  a  place  called  Lynn's  Station,  they  settled  on 
a  farm  in  Nelson  County, — a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  about  six  miles 
from  Bardstown. 

Of  the  earliest  years  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  little  is  known  ;  but, 
as  his  father  was  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances,  it  b  presumed  that 
he  spent  most  of  the  time  at  home  as  a  labourer  on  the  fiarm.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  the  cares  and  perils  in  which  he  grew  up,  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind  was  never  lost  sight  of — ^he  studied  Latin,  and  to  some  extent  Greek 
also,  nnder  the  tuition  of  his  elder  brother,  Angus,  who,  though  subject  at 

•  M8S.  from  several  clergymeD,  fttrnished  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown.— Collina»  Hiat.  Ky.— Davld- 
•011^8  Hiit.  Preeb.  Ch.  Ky.  ' 
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tliftt  time  to  mental  alienation,  in  oomeqnenoe  of  a  oonlnsioB  on  hiB  bead, 
was  still  capable  of  rendering  good  service  in  tbe  way  of  instrsotton  to  tbe 
'  yonnger  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Cameron  spent  a  year  or  more  at  the  **  Transylvania  Seminary,"  now 
**  Transylvania  University,*'  in  Lexington,  over  which  a  Mr.  Wilson  at 
that  time  presided.  He  subsequently  completed  his  literary  course  at 
Bardstown,  under  Dr.  James  Priestley,* — one  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars,  and  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  classical  teacher,  of  his  day,  in 
the  West.  He  was  here  associated  in  his  studies  with  John  Rowan,  Felix 
(Grundy,  John  Pope,  and  several  others,  who  became  greatly  distinguished  ; 
but  he  is  said,  in  point  of  scholarship,  to  have  taken  the  precedence  of  them 
alL  The  acquaintance  which  he  now  formed  with  these  eminent  men  con- 
tinued in  after  life,  and  they  often  bore  the  highest  testimony  to  his  talents 
and  virtues* 

Though  he  had  the  benefit  of  a  strictly  religious  education,  and  grew  up 
under  the  restraining  influence  of  sound  religious  principle,  yet  it  was  not 
till  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age  that  his  attention  was  directed  to 
religion  as  the  chief  concern.  After  a  somewhat  protracted  season  of  anxiety 
in  respect  to  his  salvation,  he  believed  himself  to  have  become  the  subject 
of  a  renovating  influence  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  his  faith,  and  connected  himself  with  the  Presbyteiian  Church  in 
Bardstown,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Terah  Templin.t 

Mr.  Cameron,  after  finbhing  his  literary  course,  entered  on  the  study  of 
Theology,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  David  Rice,  who  then  resided 
near  Danville,  in  Mercer  County,  Ky.  His  advantages  here  for  pursuing 
a  theological  course  were  quite  limited ;  but  his  uncommon  energy,  inde- 
pendence, and  perseverance,  made  up  in  a  great  measure  for  this  deficiency. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Transylvania  Presbytery, 
February  14,  1795.  His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  by  no  means  gave  pro- 
mise of  what  was  subsequently  realized,  owing  particularly  to  a  hesitating 
and  diffident  manner,  which  practice  enabled  him  in  a  good  degree  to  correct. 
He  commenced  his  ministerial  course  as  a  missionary  ;  and  his  labours  were 
distributed  among  a  large  number  of  neighbourhoods,  mostly  in  the  Coun- 
ties of  Nelson,  Shelby,  and  Jefferson,  at  many  of  which  points  he  afterwards 
organized  churches. 

In  the  spring  of  1796,  he  received  a  call  from  a  people  who  wished  to  be 
collected  into  a  congregation,  and  to  enjoy  the  regular  ministry  of  the  Gos- 

*  jAVBfl  Pribstlbt  WBi  the  80D  of  a  poor  bat  rery  pious  man  in  the  Gonnty  of  Rockbridge, 
Ya.  ^e  R«T.  William  Graham,  in  catechising  the  youth  of  his  charge,  having  been  struck 
with  ^e  promptness  and  pertinenoj  of  his  answers,  obtained  the  consent  of  his  parents  to  take 
him  into  his  own  family,  with  a  view  to  his  being  liberally  educated.  The  Doy,  possessing 
remarkable  talents,  soon  became  a  distinguished  scholar  and  a  Tutor  in  the  Academy.  After 
completing  his  academical  studies,  and  serving  for  some  time  as  Tutor,  he  directed  his  course  to 
Maryland,  and  was  soon  employed  as  a  classical  teacher,  first  in  Annapolis,  and  then  in  George- 
town. On  removing  to  Kentucky  as  a  lawyer,  he  resumed  the  business  of  teaching,  but  after^ 
wards  returned  to  Georgetown.  Not  fftr  from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  he  transferred  hit 
abode  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  a  few  years  later,  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of 
Cumberland  College,  as  it  was  then  called,  at  Nashville.  Here  he  spent  tbe  last  years  of  his 
life ;  but,  though  possessed  of  extraordinary  learning  and  high  qualifications  as  a  teacher,  he 
did  not  SQceeed  well  in  organising  and  arranging  an  infant  College. 

t  TaRAH  Tbmplin,  having  been  lioensed  by  the  Hanover  (Va.)  Presbytery  In  1780,  went  to 
Kentucky  shortly  after,  where  he  received  ordination  in  1786.  He  settled  in  Washington 
Coonty,  on  the  South  side  of  the  Kentucky  River,  and  there  organised  several  churches  and 
laboured  faithfully  as  an  evangelist.  He  extended  his  labours,  in  the  way  of  supplying  desti- 
tote  churches  and  forming  new  ones,  into  Livingston  County  also.  He  died  October  6,  1818, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  His  talents  were  respectable,  his  manner  solemn  and  ImpreisiTe^ 
and  his  character  every  way  irreproachable. 
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pel,  in  the  Oouniies  of  botb  Shelby  and  Nelson.  On  the  2d  of  Jane,  1796, 
he  was  ordained  and  installed  over  the  Churches  of  Akron  and  Fox  Run  in 
Shelby,  and  Big  Spring  in  Nelson.  For  sereral  years,  his  labonrs  were 
spread  over  a  very  extensive  field,  now  oconpied  by  the  Churches  of  Shelby- 
Tille,  Mulberry,  Six  Mile,  Shiloh,  Olivet,  and  Big  Spring,  and  embracing  a 
circuit  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles.  These  churches,  with  the  exception 
of  Big  Spring,  were  organized  and  built  up  through  his  instrumentality  :  he 
also  organized  the  Churches  of  Cane  Run  and  Pennsylvania  Run,  in  Jeffer^ 
son  County.  For  many  years,  he  was  the  only  Presbyterian  minbter  in 
this  wide  extent  of  country  ;  to  supply  which  he  laboured  with  indefatigable 
industry  and  perseverance,  travelling  through  a  wilderness  in  the  most 
inclement  seasons,  and  often  being  obliged  to  swim  the  swollen  streams,  to 
fulfil  his  appointments.  But  the  field  being  too  wide,  aud  the  labour  in 
supplying  so  many  points  too  great,  he,  in  1803,  resigned  his  charge  of  the 
church  in  Nelson,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  those  in  Shelby.  Here 
he  laboured  with  great  acceptance  and  success  until  1818,  when  the  Churches, 
now  called  Shiloh  and  Olivet,  being  desirous  of  having  a  large  portion  of 
the  time  and  labours  of  a  minister,  were  separated  from  his  charge,  and 
secured  the  services  of  another  pastor.  Mr.  Cameron  now  devoted  his  undi- 
vided energies  to  the  Shelbyville,  Mulberry,  and  Six  Mile,  Churches.  In 
this  still  extended  field,  the  people  were  much  attached  to  him,  and  his 
labours  among  them  were  attended  with  a  manifest  blessing;  but  the  aoces* 
sions  to  his  churches,  though  very  considerable,  did  not  secure  a  proper^ 
tionate  increase  of  members,  as  the  Churches  were  subject  to  constant 
diminution  by  removals  to  the  West.  At  one  time,  in  the  space  of  two 
years,  almost  an  entire  church,  besides  many  from  some  other  of  hb 
churches,  removed  to  Indiana ;  and  in  that  single  State,  there  are  now 
(1852)  some  five  or  six  Presbyterian  Congregations,  which  are  colonies 
from  the  Congregations  of  which  he  was  pastor  in  Shelby  County.  Daring 
an  extensive  revival  of  religion  in  1828,  large  additions  were  made  to  all 
his  churches;  after  which  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  contract  his 
labours  within  a  still  narrower  field  ;  and  from  this  time  till  near  the  close 
of  life,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Churches  of  Shelbyville  and  Mulberry. 
Here  he  had  a  long  and  interesting  term  of  service, — it  being  altogether 
more  than  forty  years. 

In  early  life,  Mr.  Cameron  had  a  most  vigorous  constitution,  and  enjoyed 
excellent  health;  but  his  abundant  labours  and  exposures,  in  connection 
with  his  habit  of  close  study,  gradually  impaired  his  vigour,  and  brought 
on  a  nervous  affection,  which,  though,  for  a  while,  it  did  not  interrupt,  yet 
greatly  embarrassed,  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  This  affection  finally 'ter- 
minated in  bronchitis, — the  disease  that  occasioned  his  death.  He  was 
violently  attacked  by  it  in  February,  1836,  and  was  so  ill  that  his  recovery 
was  nearly  despaired  of;  but  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  his  health  had  so 
far  improved  that  he  was  able  occasionally  to  preach.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  however,  he  began  to  sink,  and  no  medical  aid  was  sufficient  to 
arrest  his  decline.  During  his  last  illness, — a  period  of  ten  months,  he 
was  uniformly  sustained  by  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  sometimes  the 
state  of  his  mind  rose  to  intense  rapture.  To  his  brethren  of  the  Presby- 
tery, at  their  meeting  the  spring  before  his  death,  when  he  was  supposed  by 
himself  and  others  to  be  on  the  borders  of  the  grave,  he  sent  a  most  tender 
message,  assuring  them  that  the  nearer  he  approached  to  the  eternal  world, 
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the  more  preoioos  did  die  dooirines  he  had  been  aeetutomed  to  preach 
i^^pear  to  him,  and  charging  thera  to  hold  fast  to  those  truths  whieh  yielded 
him  80  much  consolation  in  the  most  trying  circumstances.  In  the  full 
possession  of  hb  faculties,  and  in  the  joyful  hope  of  entering  into  rest, 
he  died  on  the  4th  of  December,  1836. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  hb  published  works: — The  Faithful  Steward: 
against  baptising  adults  who  do  not  give  evidence  of  faith  and  repentance, 
or  the  children  of  such  adults,  1806.  The  Monitor,  on  Religious  Liberty, 
Church  Government,  Discipline,  &c.,  1806.  An  Appeal  to  the  Scriptures 
on  the  design,  extent,  and  effect,  of  the  Propitiation  made  by  Christ,  1811. 
A  Discourse  between  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  a  Preacher  in  that  Society  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  an  indefinite  or 
universal  atonement,  1814.  A  Defence  of  the  Doctrines  of  grace :  a  series 
of  Letters  in  reply  to  Judge  Davidge*s  publication  addre^ed  to  the  **  advo- 
cates of  a  partial  Gospel,''  1816.  A  Reply  to  some  Arminian  questions 
on  **  Divine  Predestination,"  and  to  a  doggerel  poem, — "The  trial  of 
Cain,"  1822.  An  anonymous  Letter  on  Foreordination.  Two  pamphlets 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  George  C.  Light,  a  Methodist  Preacher,  1829.  An 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Presbytery  of  Transylvania,  for  the  General 
Assembly's  Committee  appointed  to  write  a  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churek 

FROM  THE  HON.  0.  S.  TODD, 

laNISTER  raOM  the  VNITBD  states  to  RUSSIA. 

Shelbtvills,  Ky.,  January  1,  1852. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  proceed,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  and  in  fulfilment  of 
my  promise,  to  submit  to  you  a  few  remarks  as  to  my  general  estimate  of 
the  character,  personal  appearance,  manners,  general  bearing  in  society,  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  qualities,  the  style  of  preaching,  and  general  results  of  the 
labours,  of  the  late  Rev.  Archibald  Cameron. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  his  neighbour  for  many  years,  and  being  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  churches  he  had  planted  in  this  region,  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  attending  his  preaching.  I  have  also  been  gratified  frequently  by  his  society 
around  my  own  fireside,  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  his 
character  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  obtain  a  right  appreciation 
of  it. 

His  personal  appearance  was  not  very  prepossessing,  though  his  head  and  the 
general  outline  of  his  features  indicated  his  striking  characteristics  of  mind, — 
decision  and  benevolence.  His  personal  habits  as  to  dress  were  not  particularly 
neat, — which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  customs  of  the  early  days  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  where  he  grew  up  to  manhood.  His  manners  in 
general  society  were  blunt,  evincing  traces  of  bis  Scotch  descent,  but  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  and  of  his  congregation,  he  was  tender  and  afiectionate  in 
his  intercourse,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  grace  in  the 
soul.  The  thousands  who  attended  his  preaching  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  in 
a  wide  district  of  country,  and  especially  those  whom  he  was  the  blessed  instru- 
ment of  bringing  into  the  Church,  will  long  remember  the  affecting  instances  of 
his  intellectual  power  and  persuasive  eloquence;  but  most  of  all,  will  they  cherish 
a  deep  sense  of  the  tenderness  and  solicitude  with  which  be  laboured  for  their 
spiritual  welfare.  To  say  that  he  was  beloved  by  bis  brethren  is  but  a  faint 
expression  of  their  feelings.  They  venerated  bis  piety  and  bis  rich  instruction, , 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  fascinated  by  the  sprightliness  of  his  wit  and 
the  benevolence  of  his  feelings. 
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His  style  of  preMhing  was  pecidisr.  He  had  the  power  of  condeasatiMi  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree.  He  comlnned  chasteness  and  simplicity  of  style  with 
great  earnestness  of  manner;  and  while  he  always  dwelt  with  emphasis  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  he  never  failed  to  conclude  with  an  impressive  and 
practical  application. 

Mr.  Cameron  was  a  ripe  scholar  in  all  that  fitted  him  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tures, though  in  general  science  and  literature,  he  may  not  have  been  a  great 
proficient.  His  mind  was  cast  in  the  finest  mould,  and  its  distinctive  character- 
istics were  strength,  originality,  and  discrimination.  He  was  gifted  with  keen 
powers  of  satire,  and  when  contending  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  he 
was  wonderfully  direct  and  pungent.  He  acted  upon  the  scriptural  principle, 
that  the  Church  must  be  '*  first  pure — then  peaceable."  He  was  regarded  as 
decidedly  a  leader  in  the  Synod,  and  next  to  that  illustrious  pioneer^  the  Rev. 
David  Rice,  he  was  the  Father  of  Presbyterianism  in  Kentucky. 

He  was  afflicted  for  many  years  with  what  was  termed  the  "  sleepy  disease," 
which  he  could  not  shake  off  in  the  pulpit.  Some  amusing  incidents  connected 
with  this  habit  are  treasured  up  in  the  memory  of  his  brethren.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  a  young  minister,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  a  pro- 
tracted meeting,  was  assisting  Father  Cameron.  During  his  sermon,  he  discov- 
ered his  elder  brother  to  be  apparently  in  a  sound  sleep,  and  he  ventured,  near 
the  close  of  the  discourse,  to  wander  out  of  the  Bible  in  search  of  some  philoso- 
phical speculations.  When  he  had  finished,  Father  Cameron  promptly  rose, 
and  reviewing  the  sermon  in  detail,  and  quoting  not  a  little  of  his  language, 
administered  such  a  rebuke  as  convinced  the  young  minister  that,  though  he 
seemed  to  sleep,  he  was  yet  wide  awake  to  the  truth.  The  lesson  was  not  lost 
on  the  young  preacher — ^he  afterwards  laboured  faithfully  many  years  in  one  of 
the  new  States. 

The  style  and  manner  of  Father  Cameron  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  of  Princeton;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence 
that  they  were  pupils  of  the  same  teacher, — Mr.  Priestley,  who  instructed  a  class 
in  Kentucky  who  became  distinguished  lawyers  and  statesmen.  In  one  peculiar 
talent.  Father  Cameron  and  Mr.  Rowan  were  equally  happy  ;  that  of  method, 
chasteness,  and  beauty  in  an  extemporaneous  address.  Mr.  Rowan  was  an 
eminent  orator  and  spoke  off-hand,,  as  they  say  in  the  West,  with  all  the  preci- 
sion you  would  expect  in  a  written  production.  The  same  quality  was  exhibited 
in  the  extemporaneous  prayer  of  Father  Cameron,  who  blended  with  the  richest 
evangelical  thoughts  the  hallowed  tenderness  and  devout  elevation  of  a  heart 
deeply  penetrated  with  an  unction  from  on  high.  With  the  thousand  labourers 
in  the  vineyard  who  have  gone  before,  and  are  now  following  him,  his  reward  is 
in  Heaven  and  his  record  is  on  high. 

I  remain  yours  in  affectionate  bonds, 

C.  S.  TODD. 
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JOSEPH  CALDWELL,  D.  D  * 

1796—1885. 

The  father  of  JossPH  Caldwell  was  a  physician,  settled  at  Laming- 
ton,  N.  J.  He  died  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  in  his 
lungs,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1773,  was  buried  on  the  20th,  and  on  the  2l8t 
his  son  Joseph  was  bom.  His  mother,  w^iose  maiden  name  was  Rachel 
Harker,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  Mr.  Level,  a  Huguenot,  who  fled  from  France,  on  the  Kevo- 
eation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
the  family  removed  to  Bristol,  Pa.,  where  the  education  of  this  son  was 
commenced ;  and  subsequently  to  Amwell,  N.  J.  The  mother  was  a  woman 
of  devoted  piety,  and  attended  faithfully  to  the  religious  culture  of  her  son. 
His  studies  preparatory  to  entering  College  were  commenced  at  Princeton ; 
were  continued  at  Newark,  (to  which  place  again  his  mother  had  removed,) 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McWhorter ;  and  were  completed  at 
Princeton.  As  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  family  were  somewhat 
straitened.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  who  had  met  his  mother  at  Elizabethtown, 
kindly  proffered  his  aid,  as  far  as  the  matter  of  expense  was  concerned,  in 
furnishing  a  liberal  education  to  her  son.  He  accordingly  entered  the 
Freshman  class  iu  the  autumn  of  1787,  and,  during  his  whole  collegiate 
course,  maintained  the  highest  rank  as  a  scholar.  He  graduated  in  1791, 
on  which  occasion  he  delivered  the  Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin. 

After  his  graduation,  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching,  first  in  his 
native  place,  and  afterwards  in  Elizabethtown,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  Divinity,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  David  Austin,  at 
that  time  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place.  In  April,  1796, 
he  became  Tutor  in  Princeton  College,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office 
somewhat  more  than  a  year.  In  the  summer  of  1796,  he  received  and 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  On  the  22d  of  September  following,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick ;  and  immedi- 
ately after  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  Professorship,  being  then  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  A  spirit  less  determined  than  his  might  have 
been  broken  by  the  difficulties  against  which  he  continually  struggled  for 
many  years.  He  found  the  College  in  a  feeble  state,  unsettled  in  its  course 
of  studies,  without  discipline,  poorly  manned  with  officers,  low  in  funds, 
and  nearly  destitute  of  buildings,  library,  and  apparatus.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  was,  with  few  exceptions,  composed  of  uneducated  men,  who  had 
little  skill  in  either  organizing  or  sustaining  such  an  institution.  In  its 
early  history,  it  was  subject  to  numerous  vicissitudes,  which  more  than  once 
threatened  its  very  existence ;  and  to  Dr.  Caldwell  is  justly  ascribed  the 
merit  of  having,  in  each  case,  saved  it  from  ruin,  and  of  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  high  respectability  which  it  has  attained  among  the  lite- 
rary institutions  of  our  country. 

In  1804,  he  was  transferred  from  his  Professorship  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  University.     This  latter  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  1812,  when  ho 

•  MSB.  from  Rev.  E.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  W.  Hooper,  D.  D.— Footers  Sketchee  of 
K.C. 
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resigned  it,  and  retained  to  the  mathematical  chair, — ^being  sacceeded  bj 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapman.  In  1816,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  npon  him  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  In  1817,  Dr.  Chap- 
man retired  from  the  Presidency,  and  Dr.  Caldwell  was  chosen  President 
again.  In  1824,  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and 
books  for  the  University,  and  returned  the  followiug  year.  His  time  was 
spent  mostly  in  Great  Britain ;  but  he  passed  over  to  the  Continent,  and 
visited  Paris,  thence  went  to  Lyons  and  Switzerland,  and  down  the  llhine 
to  Frankfort,  whence  he  returned  to  England.  The  first  access  of  the  dis- 
ease that  terminated  his  life  was  in  1828  or  1829,  after  which,  till  the  time 
of  his  decease,  (January  24,  1885,)  he  was  never  well,  and  often  suffered 
severely.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Mitchell, 
then  Senior  Professor  in  the  University,  and  at  the  ensuing  Commencement, 
a  Eulogium  commemorative  of  his  abilities,  virtues,  and  public  services, 
was  pronounced  by  Professor  Anderson,  subsequently  Judge  Anderson  of 
Florida.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  in  the  grove  surrounding 
the  University  buildings,  by  the  Trustees.  This  is  to  be  torn  down,  as  not 
corresponding  to  the  high  standing  of  the  man  whoso  virtues  it  commemo- 
rates ;  and  another  of  greater  cost  and  elegance  is  to  be  substituted  for  it. 
It  is  now  (1854)  in  the  hands  of  the  artist.  The  funds  devoted  to  its  erec- 
tion, have  been  contributed  by  his  pupils  and  other  friends. 

About  1803,  he  was  married  to  Susan  Rowan  of  Fayetteville,  sister  to 
William  Barry  Grove,  formerly  Member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina. 
She  became  the  mother  of  one  child,  that  died  in  infancy ;  and  she  did  not 
herself  long  survive.  In  J.809,  he  was  a  second  time  married  to  Mrs. 
Helen  Hooper,  (a  Scotch  lady  whose  maiden  name  was  Hogg,)  widow  of 
a  son  of  the  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  She  was  the 
mother  of  three  sons  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  but  had  no  children  after- 
wards. One  of  the  sons  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hooper,  for  many  years  Professor 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  She  survived  her  second  husband 
several  years. 

Besides  two  or  three  occasional  Sermons,  Dr.  Caldwell  published  a  Math- 
ematical work  with  the  following  title : — A  Compendious  System  of  Ele- 
mentary Geometry,  in  Seven  Books:  to  which  an  eighth  is  added,  contain- 
ing such  other  propositions  as  are  Elementary.  Subjoined,  is  a  Treatise  of 
Plane  Trigonometry.  He  published  also,  in  one  of  the  Raleigh  newspa- 
pers, a  series  of  articles,  called  "Letters  of  Carlton,"  which  were  designed 
to  awaken  a  spirit  of  internal  improvement  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina; 
and  another  series  on  Popular  Education  or  Free  Schools.  These  were 
republished  in  a  volume  about  the  year,  1825. 

FROM  DENISON  OLMSTED,  LL.  D. 

New  Haven,  May  8, 1854. 
My  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  President  Caldwell  commenced  in  the 
year  1818,  when  he  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  being  a  Professor  in 
the  same  institution,  I  was  on  terms  of  daily  intercourse  with  him  for  the  seven 
years  following.  I  loved  him  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  respected  him  for  his 
talents  and  learning,  and  admired  him  for  the  dignity  and  skill  M'ith  which  he 
presided  over  the  College.  Dr.  Caldwell  was  in  stature  below  the  average 
height,  but  of  a  compact  and  elegant  form,  and  of  handsome  features.  His 
bodily  activity  and  athletic  vigour  were  remarkable,  and  his  ordinary  bearing, 
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though  graoefal  and  dignified,  bespoke  the  r««olate  determination  of  his  char- 
acter. 

On  my  first  acquaintance  with  him, — as  his  intellect  did  not  appear  to  mo 
remarkable,  and  bis  oratorical  powers  were  but  small,  I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  that  extraordinary  influence  which  he  exercised  over  men's  minds, 
especially  in  a  country  where  nothing  is  so  much  admired  as  splendid  talents, 
and  nothing  commands  such  sway  as  popular  eloquence.  A  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him  revealed  the  secret  of  his  might.  He  was  a  man  of 
remarkably  sound  judgwient — this  was  his  most  commanding  trait  of  character. 
Ue  was  self-iUnying — every  one  felt  that  he  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices 
w4thiu  his  power,  of  personal  ease,  pi-operty,  or  private  advantage,  for  the  good 
of  the  College.  Ue  was  generous — his  charities  to  the  poor,  his  aid  to  the  unfor- 
tunate, his  hospitality  and  his  contributions  to  the  cause  of  benevolence,  were 
disproportioned  to  his  income,  and  lefl  him  little  more  than  a  frugal  support.  lie 
was  fearless — in  the  unsettled  state  of  society  in  which  he  lived,  when  he  first 
took  up  his  residence  in  that  country,  he  had  frequently  to  encounter  the  spirit 
of  violence,  especially  among  the  insubordinate  youth  who  became  members  of 
the  College;  but  he  established,  and  ever  afterwards  maintained,  both  in  Col- 
lege and  out,  a  reputation  for  undaunted  courage.  Finally,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  persevering  of  men — his  perseverance,  however,  was  not  the  obstinacy 
which  adheres  to  its  measures,  merely  because  it  has  taken  them,  irrespective  of 
right  or  wrong,  but  that  firmness  which  refuses  to  relax  its  grasp,  because  it 
believes  them  to  be  right.  If  any  measure  was  in  agitation,  aliecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  College,  of  sufficient  importance  to  arouse  his  energies,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  had  learned  to  feel  that  it  must  certainly  succeed,  or  the  alternative 
would  be  the  loss  of  his  services.  The  same  qualities  which  gave  him  such  influ- 
ence over  men  of  mature  minds,  exercised  in  a  different  way  a  similar  ascendancy 
over  the  minds  of  youth;  and  no  man  whom  I  have  ever  known,  appeared  to  me 
to  have  equal  power  of  controlling  the  disobedient  and  refractory.  Ilis  watch- 
fulness over  the  student  was  constant  and  unwearied.  There  was  no  hour  of 
the  night,  when  those  engaged  in  unlawful  proceedings  might  not  expect  to  see 
him  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  them;  yet  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  graduates  of 
the  University,  ever  failed  to  remember  him  with  admiration  and  afiection. 

In  early  life.  Dr.  Caldwell  was  said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  great  vivacity 
of  disposition  and  manners,  although  always  under  the  control  of  a  studious  pro- 
priety. In  later  life,  his  manners  were  more  grave,  but  they  were  still  enlivened, 
at  suitable  times,  by  a  current  of  good  humour,  although  he  seldom  descendetl 
to  the  facetious.  The  society  of  men  or  women  of  high  intelligence  was  ever 
delightful  to  him,  as  every  look,  and  word,  and  action,  demonstrated.  His  natu- 
ral benevolence,  as  well  as  his  social  disposition,  fell  in  very  fully  with  the  ancient 
habits  of  hospitality  of  the  South,  and  no  one  of  any  degree  of  respectability, 
who  chose  to  make  his  house  a  resting  place,  failed  to  receive  a  most  courteous 
welcome. 

In  his  studies  Dr.  Caldwell  was  patient,  laborious  and  exact.  He  was  a  sound 
scholar,  rather  than  a  man  of  superior  genius.  Having,  during  the  various 
Ticissitudes  of  the  College,  been  obliged  at  different  times  to  give  instruction  in 
nearly  every  department  of  the  academic  course,  his  acquaintance  with  all  was 
uncommonly  familiar,  although  his  taste  led  him  to  prefer  the  exact  sciences  to 
classical  literature. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  eminent  man  dated  the  commencement  of  his  reli- 
gious experience  at  a  period  subsequent  to  his  entering  the  ministry.  A  severe 
and  dangerous  fit  of  sickness,  which  he  suffered  in  middle  life,  presented  eternal 
things  in  a  new  light,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  he  grew  constantly  in 
spirituality.  His  earlier  sermons,  of  which  we  occasionally  had  specimens,  were 
rharacterixed  by  a  vagueness  of  expression,  and  by  barren  generalities,  from 
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which  his  later  discourses  were  generallj  free,  although  I  never  thought  his  siyle 
of  writing  particularly  luminous.  His  delivery  was  grave,  earnest  and  affection- 
ate, though  somewhat  monotonous.  But  he  occasionally  touched  a  tender  chord, 
and  awakened  considerable  emotion,  although  the  general  character  of  his  preach- 
ing was  intellectual  and  preceptive,  rather  than  impassioned.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  he  was  an  instructive,  faithful  and  useful  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  and  he  left  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  a  strong  impression  that  they 
had  been  listening  to  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 

North  Carolina  reveres  his  memory.  Her  most  distinguished  sons  were  his 
pupils,  and  cherish  for  him  a  truly  filial  affection;  and  the  advance  which  that 
State  made  in  intelligence  and  virtue,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  labours, 
is  the  highest  monument  of  his  power  and  wisdom. 

Yours  with  great  regard, 

D.  OLMSTED. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SHEPARD  K.  KOLLOCK,  D.  D. 

Gkeenwxoh,  N.  J.,  8th  February,  1855. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  wish  me  to  give  you  some  of  my  recollections  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell.  I  do  it  cheerfully;  for  the  remembrance  of  the  six 
years  in  which  I  was  associated  with  him  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is 
exceedingly  pleasant  to  me. 

Soon  after  I  was  licensed  to  preach.  Dr.  Caldwell  called  upon  me,  when  I  was 
in  Carolina,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  take  a  situation  in  the  College,  if  one  were 
offered  me  by  the  Trustees.  I  frankly  told  him  that,  at  first  view,  I  was  disin- 
clined to  do  so;  not  merely  on  account  of  my  youth  and  inexperience,  but  also 
because  my  preferences  were  for  the  pastoral  office,  and  because  I  was  licensed 
to  preach.  He,  at  once,  replied,  "  That  is  what  we  want — more  preaching  on 
the  Sabbtath  and  in  the  week;  and  if  a  small  congregation  in  the  country  be 
united  to  the  college  pulpit,  you  may,  with  a  good  conscience,  secure  the  end  of 
your  education  and  licensure.''  He  then  proceeded  to  speak  for  some  time  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  religion  in  the  government  of  a  College,  observing  that,  with- 
out such  influence,  literary  institutions  must  sooner  or  later  become  the  foun- 
tains of  corruption;  that  nothing  so  effectually  as  this  imposes  a  check  upon 
youthful  folly  and  wickedness;  that  without  religious  principles,  no  system  of 
discipline,  however  wisely  formed,  or  faithfully  executed,  can  save  a  Seminary 
from  moral  deterioration,  or  prevent  the  highest  talents  or  the  richest  attain- 
ments from  being  perverted  to  the  worst  of  purposes — that  every  seat  of  science 
should  therefore  be  the  seat  of  Christian  piety.  These  remarks,  coming  from 
one  who  had  been  more  than  twenty  years  connected  with  a  College,  made  an 
impression  on  me  that  was  never  lost.  One  of  the  Trustees  informed  me  that 
about  a  week  after  this,  he  addressed  the  Board  on  this  subject,  and  spoke  an 
hour,  in  a  manner  most  convincing  and  persuasive.  He  concluded  his  address 
in  this  manner — **  Let  the  Gospel  be  fully  preached  at  your  seat  of  learning,  by 
any  faithful  minister  of  any  denomination — ^I  will  add,  even  *  through  strife  and 
envy,*  and,  like  the  great  Apostle,  *I  will  rejoice.*  **  After  the  Professorship  was 
established,  I  accepted  the  office, — influenced  chiefly  by  his  arguments,  and 
entered  upon  my  duties — I  gave  instruction  in  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  and  devoted 
much  of  my  time  to  the  appropriate  work  of  a  minister. 

You  doubtless  have  all  the  information  you  need  concerning  Dr.  Caldwell,  as 
a  scholar,  an  instructer  of  youth,  a  President  of  a  College,  and  a  liberal  friend 
of  education.  I  shall  therefore,  in  what  I  am  now  to  say  of  him,  confine  myself 
to  his  religiouB  character ,  as  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  it.  His  piety 
was  enlightened  and  consistent.  On  the  subject  of  personal  and  experimental 
religion,  he  was  usually  reserved;  but  I  can  recall  instances  in  wjiich  he  unbo- 
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aomed  himself  freely,  and  eTinced,  not  only  a  decided  attadunent  to  the  truths 
of  the  Bible,  but  also  a  deeply  personal  interest  in  them. 

As  a  preacher,  I  cannot  say  that  I  should  place  him  in  the  very  first  rank. 
His  discourses  were  not  greatly  elaborated,  nor  had  he  an  animated  and 
glowing  manner.  This,  however,  should  not  excite  our  wonder,  considering  how, 
at  diff^ent  periods,  he  was  obliged  to  give  instruction  in  every  branch  taught  in 
College,  and  how  little  time,  therefore,  he  could  devote  to  preparation  for  the 
pulpit. 

But  though  not  eminently  distinguished  in  the  pulpit,  he  did  much  to  promote 
the  cause  of  religion.  On  Sabbath  afternoon,  he  gave  instruction  to  the  Senior 
class  in  the  Bible;  diligently  preparing  for  the  recitation,  by  the  study  of  Dod- 
dridge, his  favourite  commentator.  I  was  often  told  that  in  that  exercise  he  was 
peculiarly  happy,  explaining  and  enforcing  the  Scripture  in  a  manner  most  inter- 
esting and  impressive.  It  may  in  truth  be  said  that  he  countenanced  every  means 
to  promote  the  interests- of  piety,  regularly  attended  the  weekly  meeting  lor 
prayer,  and  encouraged  similar  associations  among  the  pious  students.  One  cir- 
cumstance I  can  never  forget.  When  the  Circular  from  one  of  the  Northern 
institutions  reached  us,  recommending  a  day  of  ''Fasting  and  Prayer  for  Col- 
leges," I  called  upon  the  Doctor,  and  asked  him  if  we  should  observe  it.  His 
immediate  reply  was, — ''By  all  means — I  know  of  nothing  more  encouraging 
than  thus  humbling  ourselves  before  God,  and  praying  for  the  visitations  of  his 
presence  in  our  seats  of  learning.  We  must  unite  with  our  brethren  in  observ- 
ing the  day,  and  observing  it  properly — ^it  is  a  glorious  object, — the  consecration 
of  all  our  literary  institutions  to  the  Divine  service. '^  A  few  days  before  the 
appointed  time,  he  announced  it  at  evening  prayers;  explained  the  nature  of  reli- 
gious fasting;  alluded  to  the  Circular,  and  spoke  of  the  pleasure  of  such  a  bond 
of  union;  showed  our  duty  in  thus  publicly  attesting  our  dependance  upon  God, 
and  ooncloded  with  the  announcement  that,  on  the  following  Thursday,  the  Col- 
lege exercises  would  be  suspended,  and  the  chapel  opened.  The  day  was  pro- 
perly observed  by  two  public  discourses,  and  a  meeting  for  prayer  in  the  evening. 
Good  was  done;  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Spirit  were  granted;  the  people  of 
God  were  quickened;  and  two  or  three  students  were  deeply  affected,  who  after- 
wards made  a  public  profession  of  religion. 

In  one  part  of  Theology  Dr.  Caldwell  was  as  well  versed  as  almost  any  man 
that  I  have  known — ^that  relating  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.  His  mind  had  been  peculiarly  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject, on  account  of  the  opposition  he  met  with,  when  he  first  went  to  the  South. 
It  was  a  time  when  French  infidelity  was  pervading  almost  every  part  of  the 
country;  when,  hi  Carolina,  not  a  small  part  of  the  rich  and  educated  disbelieved 
the  Bible,  and  regarded  Christianity  a  delusion;  and  when,  even  in  the  Univer- 
sity, infidelity  had  been  earnestly  inculcated.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  College, 
he  became  the  bold  champion  of  Christianity.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
more  prominent  infidel  writers, — ^firom  Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke  to  Paine; 
understood  all  their  arguments,  and  knew  well  how  to  refute  them.  At  meet- 
iBgs  of  Presbytery,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  examine  candidates  fbr  the  min- 
istry, it  was  truly  gratifying  to  see  how  perfectly  familiar  he  was  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  how  bravely  and  skilfully,  and  successfhlly,  he  had  borne  his  part  in 
this  struggle.  He  relied  much  upon  the  Bible,  and  laboured  to  lead  his  pupils 
to  make  it  the  man  of  their  counsel.  From  the  time  they  came  under  his 
instruction  to  the  completion  of  their  course,  he  constantly  urged  that  this  should 
be  their  guide,  and  then,  when  taking  their  degree,  a  handsome  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tores  was  presented  with  their  diploma,  implying  that  the  latter  would  be  of  lit- 
tle service  without  the  use  of  the  former. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Dr.  Caldwell  was  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,—!  think  m 
1SS4,  when  he  tras  under  medical  ireatment,^ — undergoing  a  painful  surgical 
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operation.  He  spoko  much  of  his  diacase,  and  of  ihe  hodily  agony  which  he  suf- 
fered,— saying  '*  it  is  almost  too  much  for  human  nature  to  bear;  but  the  grace 
of  God  is  sufficient."  He  continued  conversing  for  some  time  on  the  nature  of 
Christian  consolation  and  support,  compared  with  what  is  termed  philosophical 
fortitude, — and  showed  that  he  was  calmly  submissive  to  the  Divine  will,  what- 
ever it  might  be;  ready  to  recover  and  live  longer,  or  to  suffer  still  more  from  his 
disease  and  die.  I  found  him  the  same  warm-hearted  friend  that  he  had  always 
been,  and  if  there  was  any  change,  it  was  this — the  kindness  of  his  nature  and 
the  tenderness  of  his  piety  seemed  to  have  increased  under  his  sufferings,  and  in 
view  of  his  departure. 

All  who  were  acquainted  with  his  labours  must  acknowledge  thaj;  he  was  an 
eminent  benefactor  of  youth,  and  did  much  for  the  cause  of  education;  and  those 
who  knew  him  intimately,  will  testify  that  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  Church 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  in  many  ways  a  blessing  to  the  generation  in 
which  he  lived. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

SHEPARD  K.  KOLLOCK. 


JOHN  LYLE  * 

1797—1825. 

John  Lyle,  the  son  of  John  and  Flora  (Reed)  Lyle,  was  bom  in  Rock- 
bridge County,  Ya.,  October  20,  1769.  Both  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  elders  of  the  Timber  Ridge  Church,  and  the  latter  emigrated  from  the 
North  of  Ireland  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  settlers  of  Rockbridge  County.  His  father,  though  not 
affluent,  was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  owned  a  farm,  which  he  and 
his  sons  cultivated,  as  ho  was  in  principle  opposed  to  holding  slaves.  The 
subject  of  this  notice  made  a  profession  of  religion  in  September,  1789, 
when  he  was  a  month  less  than  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  from  this  time  he 
became  very  desirous  of  devoting  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  His 
&ther,  however,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  it, — partly  on  the  ground 
that,  having  educated  an  elder  son  already,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  him 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  education,  and  partly  because  he  thought  he 
was  in  some  respects  constitutionally  disqualified  to  bo  a  public  speaker. 
But  the  young  man  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and 
he  accordingly  entered  a  school  in  that  neighbourhood  taught  by  his  brother 
Andrew,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  who  had  graduated  at  Liberty 
Hall,  and  was  at  that  time  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Here  he  continued 
untU  the  death  of  his  brother,  which  took  place  in  1791.  He  then  oommenoed 
teaching  an  English  school  himself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  vigoronslj 
engaged  in  preparing  to  enter  College.  In  due  time  he  became  a  student 
at  Liberty  Hall,  where,  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  his  education,  lie 
was  employed  as  a  Tutor  to  the  younger  classes.  He  graduated  about  the 
year  1794. 

•  BaTidfon'i  Hilt.  Pntb.  Ch.  Ky.— Foote'i  Sketehei  of  Va.,  2d  S«rief.— M6S.  tnat  B«v. 
Jetl  K.  Ljl9,  R«T.  Dr.  J.  0.  Barnei  and  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Stuart. 
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Immediately  after  leaving  College,  he  was  employed  in  teaching  a  school 
in  Rockbridge  County,  while  he  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the 
direction  of  the  Key.  William  Graham.  He  was  received  as  a  candidate 
for  licensure,  by  the  Lexington  Presbytery,  April  21,  1796,  and  in  just  a 
year  from  that  day  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding autumn  and  winter,  he  was  employed  as  a  missionary  on  the  frontier 
of  Virginia  proper ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1798,  he  was  in  Kentucky  in 
the  same  capacity.  Sometime  in  the  fidl  of  1799,  he  was  received  and 
ordained  by  the  West  Lexington  Presbytery.  In  1800,  he  took  charge  of 
the  Churches  of  Salem  and  Sugar  Ridge,  in  Clark  County,  where  be 
remained  several  years.  As  these  churches  yielded  him  an  inadequate  sup- 
port, he  was  obliged,  during  the  period  of  his  connection  with  them,  to 
teach  a  school  in  order  to  meet  his  necessary  expenses. 

During  the  great  religious  excitement  that  commenced  in  the  Southweii, 
in  the  year  1800,  accompanied  by  violent  bodily  exercises,  M^.  Lyle,  though 
for  a  time  greatly  tried  by  the  extraordinary  demonstrations  which  he  wit- 
nessed, very  soon  became  satisfied  that  they  were  not  the  effects  of  a  Divine 
impulse,  but  were,  to  say  the  least,  evidences  of  human  infirmity,  and  served 
only  to  mar  what  he  considered  as  otherwise  a  genuine  revival  of  religion. 
With  this  conviction,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  resist  the  strong  current 
that  was  sweeping  through  the  churches,  though  he  did  it,  as  might  be 
expected,  at  the  expense  of  being  regarded  by  many  as  at  best  a  cold  friend 
to  the  revival.  At  Paris,  Ky.,  he  preached  a  Sermon  on  the  text — **  Let 
all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order,'*  which  is  said  to  have  been  very 
effective  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  At  Danville,  while  he 
was  preaching  from  the  words — **  Bodily  exercise  profiteth  little,"  he  was 
interrupted  by  sounds  resembling  the  barking  of  a  dog,  but  by  a  few  words 
uttered  in  an  earnest  and  decided  tone,  ho  arrested  the  disorder. 

In  1805,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Synod  to  ride  two  months  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  and  afterwards  to  sit  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  difficulties  of  that  Body.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly,  when  the  subject  came  up  for  adjudication  in  1809,  and 
represented  the  case  with  such  fervour  and  ability,  that  his  audience  were 
not  only  convinced  by  his  statements,  but  powerfully  affected  by  his 
appeals. 

In  May,  1807,  Mr.  Lyle  removed  to  Paris,  Bourbon  County,  Ky.,  whither 
also  he  removed  his  school;  but  subsequently  established  an  Academy, 
which  flourished  greatly  under  his  superintendence.  At  the  same  time,  he 
preached  to  the  Churches  of  Cane  Ridge  and  Concord.  About  1810,  he 
withdrew  from  the  Academy,  in  consequence  of  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Trustees  to  discard  the  Bible  and  all  religious  instruction.  He  also, 
owing  to  various  circumstances,  ceased  to  labour  with  the  above  named 
Congregations,  and  soon  after  commenced  preaching  to  Mount  Pleasant 
Church,  near  Cynthiana,  Harrison  County.  In  the  summer  of  1814,  he 
spent  four  months  in  the  Counties  of  Bourbon,  Harrbon,  Nicholas,  and 
Fayette,  preaching  chiefly  to  the  coloured  people. 

Having  been  instrumental,  between  the  years  1815  and  1818,  in  the  set- 
tlement of  two  ministers — one  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  Church,  and  the  other 
in  the  Churches  of  Concord  and  Carlisle, — both  within  the  field  in  which 
he  had  himself  laboured, — he  gave  up  the  stated  labours  of  a  pastor,  and 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  missionary  service. 
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Mr.  Ljle  oontinaed  earnestly  and  st^coessfully  engaged  in  bis  work,  tiU 
he  was  taken  off  by  the  disease  which  terminated  his  life.  He  died  at  his 
residence  in  Paris,  Ky.,  July  22,  1825,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
from  an  attack  of  dysentery,  which  run  its  course  in  fourteen  days.  He 
was  buried  in  his  garden,  in  a  spot  selected  by  himself,  under  the  shade  of 
a  favourite  tree. 

Mr.  Lyk  was  married,  June  18, 1798,  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Lapsley,  widow 
of  Capt.  Samuel  Lapsley,  a  lady  of  most  exemplary  Christian  character, 
who  Burriyed  him  seventeen  years.  He  had  three  ehildren, — all  of  them 
sons. 

Mr.  Lyle's  only  publications,  with  the  exception  of  his  contributions  to 
periodicals,  are  the  New  American  English  Grammar,  1804 ;  and  a  Sermon 
on  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  Gospel  ministers,  delivered  at  the  opening 
«f  the  first  Session  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ebenezer,  1821. 

TROM  THE  KEY.  ROBERT  STUART,  D.  D. 

Nicholas viLLE,  Kj.,  September  15, 1854. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  John  Lyle,  having  been 
OOD temporary  with  him,  and  a  co-agent  in  most  of  the  deeply  interesting  eccle- 
siastical scenes  through  which  he  was  called  to  pass.  My  first  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  was  at  the  time  he  entered  College.  A  Mr.  Ramsay  and  myself  at 
that  time  occupied  a  room  in  College,  and  were  students  of  Theology  under  Pre- 
sident Graham.  The  arrangement  of  the  Trustees  was  that  all  the  stndents 
should  live  in  College  and  board  with  a  steward ;  and  among  them  was  Mr.  Lyle. 
Some  dissipated  youth  from  the  Eastern  part  of  Virginia,  having  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  gambling  in  Lexington,  and  the  Professors,  being  informed  of  the  ftct, 
having  called  them  to  an  account  for  their  conduct,  they  accused  Mr.  Lyle, — 
whether  truly  or  falsely,— of  being  the  informer,  and  set  themselves  to  revenge 
upon  him  by  persecuting  him  in  every  way  in  their  power.  He  at  length  camo 
to  our  room  to  ask  our  opinion  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do;  and  our  judgment  in 
the  case  was  that  he  had  better  arm  himself  with  a  club,  and  assume  a  stem  and 
threatening  aspect  and  manner,  and  we  doubted  not  that  they  would  quail 
before  him.  He  took  our  advice,  and  it  turned  out  as  we  predicted — the  perse- 
cutions from  that  time  ceased.  Shortly  after  this,  I  obtained  license  to  preach, 
came  to  Kentucky,  and  received  an  appointment  to  a  Professorship  in  Transyl- 
vania University,  where  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lyle,  from  which 
time  a  fraternal  intimacy  subsisted  between  us  till  his  death. 

Mr.  Lyle  was  of  a  tall  and  slender  figure,  and  his  manners,  though  not  studied 
or  artificial,  were  kind  and  agreeable.  He  had  naturally  a  warm  and  genial 
spirit,  and  made  himself  very  pleasant  in  circles  in  which  he  was  Well  acquainted, 
though  in  his  intercourse  with  strangers  he  was  inclined  to  be  reserved, — 
owing,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  fact  of  his  being  somewhat  deaf. 

He  was  pre-eminently  a  benefactor  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  West. 
Having  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  being  a  thorough  scholar,  especially 
in  the  languages,  he  was  intent  on  doing  his  utmost  for  the  intellectual  as  well 
as  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  rising  generation.  His  Academy  at 
Paris,  which  he  continued  for  years,  under  very  favourable  auspices,  he  made 
the  instrument  of  preparing  several  indigent  young  men  for  the  ministry,  by 
employing  them  as  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  instructing  them  in  Divinity, 
with  a  view  to  their  entering  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  To  him 
belongs  the  honour  of  establishing  the  first  sdioM  exdttsivdy  for  the  education 
of  females  in  the  West,  or  so  fur  as  my  own  knowledge  extends,  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 
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plan  of  clrculatiDg  the  Scriptures  by  means  of  colporteurs.  In  a  eonversatioli 
with  myself,  he  lamented  that  he  found  the  ignorance  of  the  peo^e  so  great 
through  the  country,  that  they  could  not  receive  the  legitimate  benefit  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  He  therefore  resolred  to  establish  a  press,  for  the  Spe- 
cial purpose  of  publishing  plain  practical  tracts  on  religious  subjeots,  and  circu- . 
lating  them  among  the  people,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  creating  and  cherishing  a 
taste  for  religious  reading.  He  had  the  pleasure  ere  long  of  seeing  this  purpose 
successfully  carried  out. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  ardent,  sealous,  and  highly  evangelical.  He  avoided 
Tain  speculations,  and  kept  his  audience  constantly  within  sight  of  the  Gross.' 
During  much  the  greater  portion  of  his  ministry,  he  laboured  as  an  evangelist. 

He  was  an  earnest  and  vigorous  defender  of  the  order,  discipline,  and  doo* 
trines,  of  the  Presbyterian  Ghurch.  In  the  difierent  schisms  which  occurred 
daring  his  ministry,  almost  every  doctrine  and  principle  of  discipline  in  the  Gon- 
fession  of  Faith  was  called  in  question;  and  no  man  came  more  promptly  and 
efficiently  to  the  defence  than  Mr.  Lyle.  Indeed  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ranking 
him  among  the  foremost  of  his  day  in  preserving  the  unity  and  prosperity  of  the 
Ohorch  under  trying  circumstances. 

Yours  with  respect, 

BOBBET  STUABT. 


FROM  THE  BEY.  HUBBARD  HINDE  KAVANATTGH,  D.  D., 

BISHOP  OV  THB  XBTHODUT  JKPISOOPAL  OHVBOH  SOUTH. 

Ybb&hllis,  Ky.,  February  6, 1856. 

My  dear  Sir:  Though  I  had  my  home  for  a  considerable  time  in  Mr.  Lyle's 
dwelling,  yet  it  was  at  so  early  a  period  of  my  life,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  my 
estipii^te  of  his  character  is  so  perfect  as  you  might  obtain  from  some  one  who 
was  longer  contemporary  with  him.  I  think,  however,  I  cannot  be  deceived  in 
regard  to  his  more  prominent  traits;  and  such  as  my  recollections  are,  I  cheer- 
fully give  them  to  you,  leaving  it  to  others  to  furnish  you  a  more  finished  por- 
trait. 

Mr.  Lyle  undoubtedly  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  Southwest,  as  a 
Ghristian,  a  Teacher,  and  a  Preacher.  . 

He  was  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  of  very  good  classical  acquirements, 
and  of  earnest  and  consistent  piety.  His  views  and  his  spirit  were  eminently 
evangelical — he  made  much,  in  both  his  teachings  and  his  experience,  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  righteousness  of  the  law  and  the  righteousness  of  faith. 
His  heart  was  evidently  warmed,  and  his  life  controlled,  by  the  truths  which  he 
beliered. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  showed  that  he  had  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
C^ospel  of  the  blessed  God.  He  never  attempted  elegance  of  style  or  graceful- 
ness of  manner;  though  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  he  was  particularly  defi- 
cient in  either.  He  spoke  out  of  a  mind  richly  stored  with  Divine  truth,  and 
from  a  heart  fully  in  sympathy  with  his  exalted  themes.  His  object  evidently 
was  to  bring  out  and  enforce  the  very  mind  of  the  Spirit;  and  it  was  always 
dooe  with  the  dignity  of  enlightened  earnestness,  and  not  unf^equently  with 
tears. 

In  the  Mscipline  of  his  family  and  school,  he  was  conscientiously  rigid.  So 
freqiient  were  his  appeals  to  Solomon  for  authority  to  use  the  rod,  that  he  got 
ihst  ancient  sage  into  rather  bad  odour  among  the  subjects  of  his  discipline. 
His  conduct  towards  those  who  were  apprentices  under  him,  (for  he  carried  on 
for  a  while  the  printing  and  book  binding  business,)  ^*^'' ^'"^  *'^^  respectful; 
and  both  he  and  his  excellent  wife  laboured  for  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
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goody  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  parental  relation  than  of  that  which  they  aetu* 
ally  snstained.  They  were  all  allowed  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  faroil  j, 
were  uniformly  called  to  the  family  devotions,  and  each  was  ftimished  with  a 
Hymn  Book  to  sing  at  prayers,  and  with  a  Bible  which  he  was  required  to  read 
regularly;  and  his  seat  in  the  church  might  never  be  vacant,  except  fh>m  neces- 
sity. Three  of  his  apprentices  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  and  all  but 
one  are  members  of  some  branch  of  the  Church ;  and  that  one  is  a  man  of  such 
steady  habits  that  he  has  been  styled  *'  a  lobby  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ghurch  "  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Lyle  was  generally  a  man  of  much  more  than  common  gravity — still  he 
was  not  without  a  vein  of  humour,  to  which  he  sometimes  gave  play  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner.  1  remember  one  instance  in  which  I  was  myself  personally 
interested.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  I  was  indentured  to  him  to  learn  the  art  of 
printing.  Before  my  time  had  expired,  he  had  determined  to  give  up  the  busi- 
ness. The  terms  of  the  contract  which  bound  me  to  him  had  not  been  fulfilled 
on  either  part.  Meanwhile,  in  attending  him  on  one  of  his  preaching  tours, 
I  had  sought  and  embraced  religion.  After  some  two  months'  deliberation, 
I  attached  myself  to  the  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Lyle  was  inclined  to  let 
me  go  free;  but  then  he  was  legally  liable  to  a  prosecution  for  not  fulfilling 
his  contract.  He  asked  me  whether,  if  he  would  release  me  from  all  obligation 
to  him,  I  would  ever  sue  him.  I  assured  him  that  I  would  not.  He  then, 
smiling,  said,  **  Will  you  ever  sue  me  until  you  fall  from  grace?'' — ^thus  giving  a 
pleasant  thrust  at  my  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  event.  I  promised 
I  would  not;  and  on  this  bargain  we  parted. 

Mr.  Lyle's  useftilness  has  survived  him  in  many  distinguished  individuals, 
whose  characters  his  influence  has  helped  to  mould. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

H.  H.  KAVANATTGH. 

PEOM  THE  REV.  W.  H.  MoGUFFEY,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

PSBilDSVT  or  THl  17HIV1B8ITT  OF  VXaOIKIA. 

IlKrvBRsiTT  or  YiBOiHiA,  March  19, 1866. 

My  dear  Sir :  Though  I  knew  Mr.  Lyle  well,  I  was  at  the  time  young  and  ill 
qualified  to  form  right  unpressions  of  such  a  man.    My  acquaintance  with  him, 
too,  was,  for  the  most  part,  at  a  distance — ^as  a  preacher  rather  than  as  a  neigh- 
bour, though  towards  the  last,  as  a  friend.    Still  I  will  very  cheerfully  give  you 
both  my  convictions  and  impressions  respecting  him. 

To  begin  with  his  appearance — ^he  was  one  of  the  most  venerable  and  dignified 
looking  gentlemen  I  ever  saw.  Much  above  the  ordinary  stature,— erect  in  form, 
with  an  expanded  chest  and  a  remarkably  fine  head,  surrounded  by  a  profusion 
of  hair  entirely  white,  and  which  he  wore  long,  flowing  down  to  his  shoulders, — 
with  an  elastic  step  and  commanding  mien,  he  could  not  have  been  mistaken  in 
any  company  or  by  the  most  careless  observer  for  an  ordinary  man.  He  was 
dignified,  but  not  forbidding;  of  commanding  presence,  but  not  austere;  yet 
the  vicious  or  even  the  frivolous  might  well  feel  ill  at  ease  before  him.  Dignified 
humility,  in  the  minister  of  Christ,  is,  by  the  shallow  and  flippant  woridling, 
frequently  mistaken  for  arrogance  or  pride.  A  more  afiable  and  courteous 
Christian  gentleman  than  was  the  Rev.  John  Lyle,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
known.  ♦ 

As  a  preacher,  my  recollections  of  him  are  less  distinct.  He  was  always 
instructive,  frequently  impressive,  and  sometimes,  (when  I  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  him,)  persuasive  in  a  very  high  degree.  His  most  prominent  trait  as  a 
preacher,  I  should  think,  was  an  earnest  fidelity  to  the  souls  of  his  audience 
upon  all  occasions.    Often  have  I  seen  his  whole  fhtme  tremulous  with  emotion, 
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and  the  tears  flowix^  prof^ely  down  his  yenerable  face,  while  in  tones  of  tender- 
ness he  ezpostuUted  with  infatuated  sinners,  in  the  name  of  his  Master — "  Why 
will  ye  die?     Why  loill  ye  die  V* 

His  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  truth  in  all  its  bearings,  deserres  to  be  noticed  par- 
ticularly. I  can  neyer  foi^get  the  courage  which  he  evinced,  when  warning  and 
rebuking  the  open  scoffer  or  the  sneering  sceptic,  and  with  what  Christian  hero- 
ism he  ventured,  at  times,  to  denounce  the  wickedness  of  the  departed,  even 
over  their  coffins,  when  profligate  conventionalities  strove  to  force  him  to  become 
the  panegyrist  of  that  which  his  pious  heart  abhorred.  The  experiment  was  not 
often  repeated.  The  same  fidelity  to  his  Master  marked  his  conduct  at  Church 
Courts,  when  occasion  demanded.  No  candidate  for  the  ministry  failed  to  hear 
of  the  doublings  of  the  human  heart  in  matters  of  self-deception,  if  Father  Lyle 
was  on  the  committee  of  examination.  No  necessary  warning  was  withheld  to 
look  well  to  the  motives  which  prompted  the  young  brother  to  desire  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  No  false  delicacy  was  ever  allowed  to  prevent  the  honest 
expression  of  doubt,  when  the  venerable  man  was  not  satisfied ;  and  when  he 
was  stCtisfied,  the  vote  of  approval  was  apt  to  be  unanimous.  Yet  he  was  the 
farthest  possible  fVom  being  censorious.  His  sagacity  has  more  than  once  been 
vindicated  by  the  subsequent  career  of  those  concerning  whose  admission  or 
licensure  he  bad  been  led  to  doubt. 

His  theological  attainments,  as  far  as  I  was  then  able  to  judge,  were  accurate 
and  extensive,  at  least  for  that  day;  and  I  am  far  from  being  sure  that  the  clergy 
of  our  Church  at  the  present  day  would  gain  by  an  honest  comparison  with  the 
ministers  of  thirty  years  ago.  His  talents  must  have  been  much  above  medi- 
ocrity, though,  on  that  point  too,  I  am  led  to  distrust  my  early  estimates. 

I  remain  yery  sincerely  yours, 

W.  H.  McGUFFET. 


FROM  THE  HON.  CHILTON  ALLAN, 

MEMBER  OV  C0M0RB88. 

Winchester,  Ky.,  August  15, 1856. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Rer.  John  Lyle,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my  recollections, 
had  a  school  in  this  County,  which  1  attended  about  the  year  1806.  I  boarded 
in  his  &mily,  and  of  course  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
him.  He  had  a  well  defined  Caucassian  face,  that  I  think  resembled  a  marble 
bust  1  have  seen  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  His  hair  was  prematurely  gray, — which  ren- 
dered his  appearance  more  venerable.  His  manner  was  thoughtful  and  dignified, 
and  he  would  have  been  noticed  any  where  by  strangers  as  a  remarkable  man. 

As  a  teacher,  he  was  singularly  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his  pupils,  and 
had  an  admirable  talent  at  communicating  knowledge  in  an  easy  and  impressive 
manner.  I  think  that  his  labours  in  this  way  accomplished  more  than  those  of 
any  other  teacher  whom  I  have  known  in  this  part  of  the  country.  We  used  to 
have  great  exhibitions  at  his  school,  that  called  hundreds  of  people  together; 
and,  on  these  occasions,  we  declaimed,  and  acted  tragedies  and  comedies,— in  all 
which  he  seemed  to  take  a  great  interest.  This,  besides  contributing  to  the 
imint>yement  and  gratification  of  his  scholars,  helped  to  make  his  schools  attrao- 
tive  and  popular. 

As  a  preacher,  he  addressed  himself  more  to  the  understandings  of  his  hearers 
than  to  their  passions.  His  aim  was  to  reach  the  common  mind;  and  in  order  to 
this,  he  thought  it  necessary  not  only  to  be  clear,  but  to  a  considerable  extent 
elementary — no  one,  I  may  safely  say,  had  any  difficulty  in  understanding  his 
sermons.  His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  uncommonly  dignified  and  impres- 
sive. He  mingled  freely  in  the  revivals  of  1803  and  1804;  but  my  impression 
is,  though  I  would  not  npetM.  too  confidently,  that  he  found  a  good  deal  in  them. 
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to  disapprove.    The  Rev.  J H ,  one  of  the  hest  men  in  the  worid,  heo&me 

so  enthusiastic,  that  he  he  never  knew  when  to  stop  preaching  or  praybg;  and 
some  of  the  members  of  his  church,  catching  his  burning  zeal,  would  pray  hj  the 
hour.  He  held  a  great  camp  meeting  at  Springfield,  that  lasted  for  many  days; 
and  Mr.  Lyle,  being  present,  bore  with  their  prayers  as  long  as  he  could;  but  one 
morning  he  broke  out  upon  them  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  impressive 
exhortations  I  ever  heard — ^it  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  the  calm  Christian 
men  and  women  who  were  present,  and  on  the  whole  produced  a  decidedlj 
happy  effect.  Mr.  Lyle  had  not  only  no  tendency  to  enthusiasm,  but  very  little 
patience  with  it — ^in  religion  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  his  feelings  were  very 
much  under  the  control  of  his  judgment. 

He  was  greatly  respected  while  he  lived,  and  left  behind  him  an  honoured 
name. 

Tours  respectfully, 

CHILTON  ALLAN. 


FROM  GEORGE  W.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 

Paris,  Ky.,  November  26, 1856. 

Dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  John  Lyle,  during  the  time  I  was  a 
student  at  Law  with  Judge  Mills,  which  was  in  the  years  1824-25,  was  inti- 
mate. I  was  but  a  young  man  then,  and  was  associated  with  his  son,  Joel  A. 
Lyle,  a  class  mate  in  study.  The  father  was  an  old  man,  whose  hair  was  white 
with  the  frosts  of  many  winters,  and  whose  demeanour  was  dignified  and  affa- 
ble. I  had  known  him  from  my  boyhood,  but  I  had  not,  before  the  period  alluded 
to,  been  permitted  to  enjoy  his  society; — ^my  knowledge  of  him  being  such  only 
as  would  be  received  by  a  boy  of  an  old  man,  who  looked  upon  all  young  men 
with  peculiar  kindness,  and  whose  bearing  towards  them,  and  especially  to  well- 
behaved  boys,  was  marked  by  that  sort  of  condescending  affability  which  often- 
times forms  so  agreeable  a  link  between  youth  and  old  age.  I  first  saw  him,  to 
remember  him,  in  the  year  1816,  perhaps  1817,  at  a  book  store  containing  rather 
an  ill-assorted  collection,  but  among  which  were  many  valuable  books,  of  some 
of  which  he  was  the  publisher  and  printer,  and  of  all  of  which  he  was  the  pro- 
prietor. My  Mother  had  given  me  a  dollar  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a 
book.  His  was  the  only  book  store  in  Paris,  and  1  cannot  now  think  of  the 
patience  he  exercised  with  me, — ^for  I  was  a  long  time  in  selecting  a  book, — and 
the  gratification  expressed  by  him  at  the  choice  I  made,  without  surprise, — so 
very  different  was  the  kindness  of  his  manner  to  me,  from  that  which  I  after- 
wards sometimes  found,  as  a  boy,  from  others,  not  as  aged  as  he,  under  similar 
drcamstances. 

When  his  son  Joel  and  I  were  afterwards  thrown  together  as  Law  students, 
I  was  at  his  house  weekly,  and  oftentimes  daily,  for  two  years.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  I  won  his  best  regards.  We,  I  may  say,  became  intimate.  An 
amusing  incident  occurred  between  us,  that  placed  us  upon  a  footing  of  as  per- 
fect equality  as  could  possibly  be,  between  persons  with  whom  there  was  so  great 
disparity  of  age.  It  was  winter.  The  day  was  a  cold  one.  1  was  seated  alone 
by  a  cheerful  fire  in  his  son  JoePs  study,  having  entered  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  one,  as  it  happened.  This  was  an  upper  room  in  the  house  of  his  father. 
I  heard'some  one  on  the  stairway  which  led  directly  to  the  room  where  I  was.  The 
person  who  was  ascending  the  stairs,  was  whistling  a  livdy  air,  and  could  not 
be  seen  by  me.  I  thought  it  was  my  class  mate,  and  I  determined  to  play  a  prac- 
tical joke  on  him.  I  placed  myself  so  as  to  be  concealed  behind  the  door,  when 
open,  and  waited  until  the  advancing  individual  opened  the  door  and  came  into 
the  room,  when  I  sprang  from  my  hiding  place,  seised  him  by  the  shouldav,  his 
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bftCk  being  towards  me,  and  gave  him  as  vigorous  a  shake  as  I  could.  The  act 
was  done  in  an  instant,  and  it  was  all  over  before  I  saw  my  mistake.  What 
was  my  surprise,  and  even  fright,  when  I  diseoyered  I  had  my  hands  on  the 
thdulders  of  the  fiither  instead  of  the  son !  He  was  as  greatly  surprised  as  I 
was,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  regard  me  in  the  light  of  a  rude  and  unman- 
nerly intruder;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  time  for  thought,  and  before  I  could  begin 
to  stammer  an  apology,  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  his  mind,  and  I  am  sure  I 
n%Ver  in  my  life  witnessed  a  more  hearty  laugh  from  any  man,  upon  any  occa- 
sion,  than  was  given  by  him.  The  scene  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  and  he 
gave  himself  up  to  a  sense  of  its  fun  with  an  absolute  abandon.  From  this  time 
there  was  no  reserve  between  us,  and  our  intercourse  was  frequent  and  iami- 
har, — ^nearly  as  much  so  as  between  bis  son  and  myself. 

At  this  distant  day,  I  recur  to  these  scenes,  and  indulge  these  reminisoenoes  of 
the  Man,  the  Philosopher,  and  the  Christian  Minister,  with  the  liveliest  emotions. 
The  only  drawback  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  his  society  was  a  slight  loss  of  his 
hearing,  but  his  social  turn  made  more  than  ample  amends  for  this.  In  person  he 
was  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  when  standing  erect,  there  was  more  about  him 
to  command  the  respect  of  every  beholder  than  commonly  pertains  to  men  of  his 
age  and  figure.  His  appearance  was  in  the  highest  degree  venerable.  In  his 
manners  he  was  dignified  without  reserve  or  stiffness;  although  from  his  accessi- 
bility in  conversation,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  unbent  himself  to  an 
interchange  of  social  feelings  and  sentiments  with  hi^  fellow  citizens,  he  would 
not  be  thought  to  be  so  by  many.  In  speech,  there  was  rather  a  quiet  bluntness 
with  him,  which  was  the  effect  of  his  natural  candour. 

These  are  my  impressions  about  him  now.  I  have  not  spoken,  as  you  perceive, 
of  his  position  as  a  preacher,  nor  of  his  learning,  nor  piety.  All  these,  I  doi^t 
not,  are  in  the  hands  of  others,  more  competent  to  do  him  justice  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly be,  inasmuch  as  in  our  religious  opinions  we  differed  very  widely. 

I  cannot  close  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  father  without  a  passing  tribute  to  the 
son.  I  have  never  seen  a  man,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  who  was  in 
intellect  the  superior  of  Joel  A.  Lyie.  He  learned  the  most  abstruse  principles 
of  Law  without  labour,  and  to  me  apparently  by  intuition.  Had  he  lived,  he 
would  have  been  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Bar.  His  career  of  great- 
ness and  of  usefulness^  however,  was  closed  on  earth  at  its  beginning.  He  was 
the  soul  of  honour  aad  the  impersonation  of  virtue. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GEO.  W.  WILLIABIS. 

ToL.  IV.  24 
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JOSHUA  WILLIAMS,  D.  D  * 

1797—1838. 

Joshua  Williams,  a  son  of  Lewb  and  Marj  Williams,  was  born  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  August  8, 1767. 
'The  parents  of  his  father  were  from  Wales — they  were  Presbyterians,  and 
as  long  as  they  lived,  worshipped  Ood  in  their  native  language.  The 
parents  of  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hudson,  were  emigrants 
from  Ireland,  and  were  also  Presbyterians.  His  father  was  originally  a  car^ 
penter  by  trade,  but  in  1769  he  purchased  a  farm  in  York  County,  Pa., 
whither  he,  at  that  time,  removed,  and  after  that  made  farming  his  employ- 
ment as  long  as  he  was  able  to  labour.  He  was  an  uncommonly  amiable 
man,  an  exemplary  Christian,  and  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
His  mother  also  was  remarkable  for  her  good  sense,  eminent  piety,  and 
great  energy  of  character.  Her  son  always  retained  the  highest  estimate  of 
both  her  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  could  never  speak  of  her  but 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  filial  veneration.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
one  of  a  family  of  eleven  children,  all  of  whom  were  members,  and  three 
of  them  ruling  elders,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Young  Williams  was  taught  the  languages  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Dobbin.  He  was  at  that  time  probably  twenty-three  or 
four  years  of  age,  and  his  faculties  were  proportionably  matured.  He  was 
distinguished  even  then  for  uncommon  skill  in  debate,  and  great  fluency  in 
extemporaneous  speaking.  He  subsequently  became  a  member  of  Dickin- 
son College,  Carlisle,  where  he  graduated  in  the  autumn  of  1795.  After 
leaving  College,  he  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  Cooper,  of  Middle  Spring,  near  Shippensburg, — being  associated  in 
his  studies  with  Mr.  Francis  Herron,  now  (1850)  the  Rev.  Dr.  Herron  of 
Pittsburg.  He  was  received  on  trial  for  the  Gospel  minbtry  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Carlble,  October  6,  1796,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  October  4, 
1797. 

His  earliest  efforts  in  the  pulpit  gave  promise  of  an  able  and  successful 
ministry.  He  was  invited  to  supply  several  vacant  congregations,  and 
received  two  calls  to  settle  at  nearly  the  same  time :  that  which  he  deter- 
mined to  accept  was  from  the  united  Congregations  of  Derry  and  Paxton. 
Here  he  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  2d  of  October,  1799.  Within  a 
short  time  after  his  settlement,  some  difficulty  arose  in  one  of  his  congrega- 
tions, which  led  him  to  seek  a  release  from  his  pastoral  charge  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  30th  of  June,  1801,  the  Presbytery  met  at  his  request,  and 
dissolved  the  pastoral  relation.  On  the  8th  of  October  following,  he 
received  a  call  from  the  Congregation  of  Big  Spring,  in  the  same  Presby- 
tery,— which  he  immediately  accepted,  and  was  installed  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1802.  Here  he  continued  diligently  and  faithfully  employed  for 
twenty-seven  years ;  during  which  period,  as  appears  from  his  Church  Regis- 
ter, he  admitted  to  Communion  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons.  In 
April,  1829,  on  account  of  increasing  bodily  infirmities,  he  resigned  his 
charge.     From  the  day  of  his  installation  till  that  of  his  resignation,  he 
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lived  mad  laboured  among  hie  people  with  ike  utmosl  harmoDj,  and  with  a 
ooBstantly  increasing  interest. 

After  retiring  from  his  pastoral  charge,  he  still  continued  to  preach,  as 
his  health  permitted,  and  opportunity  offered, — serving  vacant  congregations 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  assisting  his  brethren  on  special  occasions.  In 
January,  1837,  he  experienced  a  sore  affliction  in  the  fracture  of  one  of  his 
limbs,  which  confined  him  to  his  couch  for  about  eight  months.  He  was, 
however,  during  this  period,  cheerful  and  happy,  and  occupied  most  of  his 
time  in  useful  reading  and  devout  meditation.  Within  about  a  year  after  he 
reeeived  the  injury,  he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  ride  out ;  but 
his  voice  had  failed  so  much  that  he  could  soarcely  bear  his  part  in  ordinary 
conversation.  He  attempted  to  preach  after  this,  but  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  he  could  go  through  the  service.  About  three  weeks  before  his 
death,  he  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  and  manifested  his  accus- 
tomed interest  in  its  proceedings.  His  last  illness,  which  was  dysentery,  was 
of  only  four  days'  continuance ;  and  from  its  commencement  he  predicted 
that  it  would  end  in  death.  The  disease  affected  his  head,  so  that  he  com- 
plained that  he  had  not  the  command  of  his  thoughts,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  his  mind  was  occasionally  flighty  and  wandering.  He  died  in  the 
utmost  tranquillity,  and  without  any  experience  of  the  painful  struggle 
which  he  had  always  feared,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  August, 
1838.  His  Funeral  was  attended  the  next  day  by  a  large  assemblage,  among 
whom  were  eight  or  ten  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry ;  and  a  Sermon  was 
preached  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  James  Williamson,  then  of  Silver 
Spring.  Hb  remains  repose  in  the  Big  Spring  burial  place, — the  spot  being 
nearly  within  view  from  the  pulpit  where  he  had  so  long  stood  to  dispense 
the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Jefferson  College  in 
the  autumn  of  1837. 

The  only  publication  of  Dr.  Williams,  beside  occasional  contributions  to 
periodicals,  was  a  Sermon  on  the  Sinner's  inability,  preached  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Buffalo,  Pa.,  about  the  year  1832. 

Dr.  Williams  was  married,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1800,  to  Eleanor,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Campbell,  who  lived  and  died  within  the  bounds  of  the  Church 
of  Derry.  They  had  nine  children, — six  sons  and  three  daughters.  James 
Campbell^ — the  eldest  child,  was  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
in  1821,  and  afterwards  commenced  the  study  of  the  Law,  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  relinquish  it  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  returned  to  his  father's 
house,  where,  after  lingering  about  three  months,  he  died  in  the  hope  of  a 
better  life.  He  was  distinguished  for  high  intellectual  and  moral  qualities. 
Dr.  Williams'  widow  still  (1850)  survives. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  his  tombstone,  written  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Nevin,  Professor  at  Mercersburg  : — 

'*  In  memory  of  Joshua  Williams,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Big 
Spring,  from  A.  D.  1801  to  A.  D.  1829;  called  home,  August  21,  A.  D.  1888.  in  the 
Tlst  year  of  his  age. 

"  A  man  of  vigorous  and  comprehensive  mind;  in  thought  acute,  original,  and  pro- 
fbund;  learned  and  ablo  in  his  profession;  firm,  enlightened,  and  independent  in  his 
inews  of  truth;  as  a  preacher,  sound,  evangelical  and  instructive;  and  hi  his  general 
walk  and  character  a  consistent  Christian,  whose  life,  systematically  ordered  by  prin- 
ciple, rather  than  by  impulse,  adorned  the  Gospel  which  he  proclaimed  to  others. 
Though  formed  to  take  rank  with  the  conspicuous  of  the  age,  he  shrank  ft-om  observa- 
tion, while  living,  and  courted  no  fame  b^ond  the  sphere  of  his  own  pastoral  charge 
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Hare  his  memory  is  embalmed  in  mtay  heaits;  and  bis  voice  will  long  ooiitinve  to  bt 
heard  ft-om  the  grave  where  he  sleeps.-  may  it  find  an  echo  in  every  spirit,  and  be  as 
the  '  still  small  voice '  from  Heaven,  that  leads  to  righteousness  and  to  God." 

FROM  THE  HON.  ROGER  B.  TANEY,  LL.  D., 

OHIEf  JUSnCS  OV    THB  SUPEXMB  OOUBT  OF  THK  UXITKD  8TATSS. 

TVashingtoit  Gxtt,  May  20,  1860. 

Dear  Sir:  You  ask  for  my  recollections  of  my  class  mate  Joshaa  Williams. 
More  than  fifty  years  have  passed  since  we  graduated  together  at  Dickinson 
College;  but  my  recollection  of  him  seems  as  fresh  as  the  day  after  we 
parted, — for  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  forgotten  by  his  companions. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  you  any  particular  incidents  in  his  life  worth 
repeating.  Indeed,  in  the  calm  and  quiet  life  of  a  student,  faithfully  performing 
his  college  duties,  and  preparing  himself  for  future  usefulness,  there  is  scarcely 
ever  any  striking  event,  worth  recording  in  his  biography.  Such,  according  to 
my  recollection,  was  Mr.  Williams. 

He  was,  I  believe,  a  few  years  older  than  myself.  His  standing  as  a  scholar 
was  equal  to  the  highest  in  the  class.  He  was  studious,  yet  cheerful,  social,  and 
a  general  favourite.  His  life  was  pure  and  unsullied,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
recall  him  to  memory,  such  as  he  then  was.  We  all  thought  him  eloquent;  and, 
allhough  he  and  I  never  met  after  we  left  College,  I  have  often  inquired  after  him, 
and  heard  of  him,  and  have  been  gratified  to  find  that  his  future  life  did  not  dis- 
appoint the  anticipations  of  those  who  were  his  companions  and  fellow-students. 
I  have  ever  cherished  for  him  a  high  and  cordial  regard. 

With  great  respect  and  esteem,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  TANEY. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  McCONAUGHY,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.. 

Washington,  Pa.,  July  8,  1860. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  Doctor  Joshua  Williams,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for 
my  recollections,  was  among  my  very  early  and  most  esteemed  acquaintances. 
My  first  knowledge  of  him  was  at  the  classical  school  of  the  Rev.  A.  Dobbin  at 
Gettysburg.  I  was  then  a  boy  without  maturity  of  mind,  though  considerably 
advanced  in  classical  studies.  He  was  older  by  several  years,  and  in  general 
knowledge  much  my  superior.  I  admired  his  talents,  though  I  could  not  think 
profoundly,  discourse  fluently,  and  argue  ingeniously,  as  he  did.  He  had  even 
then,  as  the  result  of  considerable  reading,  and  other  well  employed  means, 
much  acquired  knowledge,  and  much  of  that  spirit  of  investigation,  discrimina- 
ting judgment,  and  love  of  intellectual  conflict  and  learned  discussion,  which  emi- 
nently characterized  him  through  life.  His  talents  and  his  taste  found,  at  Mr. 
Dobbin's  school,  a  favourable  opportunity  of  indulgence  and  development,  espe- 
cially in  the  society  of  Mr.  D C ,  a  fellow-student  of  like  habits  and  mental 

endowments,  who  was  afterwards,  for  many  years,  an  eminent  lawyer  in  York, 
Pa.  I,  with  many  others,  was  often  delighted  as  well  as  profited,  by  their 
earnest  but  kind  and  pleasant  debates  on  various  important  subjects. 

Some  years  after,  we  were  fellow-students  and  class  mates  in  Dickinson  Col- 
lege. Here  also  he  was  a  devoted,  successful  and  highly  respected  student.  As 
I  was  not  a  member  of  the  same  literary  Society  in  College  with  him,  I  had  less 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  manifestations  of  his  logical  acumen,  and  power- 
ful discursive  faculty.  In  future  life  we  were  not  brought  into  circumstances  of 
long  continued  and  intimate  association;  although  as  licentiates,  and  subee- 
qoently  settled  Pastors  of  Churches  of  the  same  Presbytery,  and  Trustees  of  our 
Alma  Mater,  our  interviews  were  not  unfrequent. 
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Mj  early  attachment  to  him,  and  admiration  of  his  character  and  talents,  were 
hicreased,  as  years  passed  away,  and  he  stiil  liTes  in  my  affectionate  remem- 
hrance.    And  it  is  a  pleasant  reflection  to  me  that,  in  various  ways,  he  gave  me 
reason  to  think  that  I  shared  his  friendship  and  kind  regard. 
Accept  the  assurance  of  my  esteem,  and  believe  me 

Your  faithful  friend, 

DAVII>  MoCON  AUGHT. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  ELLIOTT,  D.  D. 

ALLBGHAirr,  June  27,  1860. 
Dear  Sir:  It  has  afforded  me  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  contemplate  a  notice 
of  the  late  Rev.  Joshua  Williams,  D.  D.,  and  that  you  have  been  furnished  from 
reliable  sources  with  the  leading  facts  of  his  life.  My  gratification,  in  this  case, 
is  the  greater,  as  he  was  one  of  my  theological  instructers,  during  my  course  of 
preparation  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  at  a  period  when  Theological  Seminaries, 
consecrated  specially  to  that  object,  were  not  in  existence  in  our  Church.  I 
therefore  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  and  shall  endeavour  to  furnish 
you  with  some  of  the  leading  traits  of  his  character,  as  they  presented  them- 
selves to  my  mind,  from  an  intercourse  of  nearly  thirty  years  of  intimate  and 
unbroken  friendship.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Williams,  I  wrote  an  obi- 
tuary notice  of  him  ivhich  was  published  in  some  of  the  Religious  Journals,  from 
which  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  extract,  as  expressing  in  a  brief  form 
my  views  of  his  character : — 

'^  Dr.  Williams  was  no  common  man.  His  intellect  was  of  a  high  order,  and 
distinguished  by  great  acuteness  and  power  of  discrimination.  He  seemed  to  be 
endowed  with  an  intuitive  promptness  in  detecting  sophistry,  and  exposing  its 
subtleties.  The  facility  with  which  he  communicated  was  equal  to  his  quickness 
of  perception.  His  conversational  powers  rendered  him  a  most  instructive  and 
agreeable  companion.  And  those  who  have  ever  been  drawn  into  debate  with 
him,  will  not  fail  to  recollect  him  as  an  antagonist  of  no  ordinary  grade,  both  in 
intellectual  power  and  logical  skill.  With  the  science  of  Mental  Philosophy  he 
was  £ftmiliar.  He  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Edwards  on  the  subject  of  moral 
necessity,  and  was  master  of  the  argument  of  that  profound  metaphysician  on 
the  whole  subject. 

"  In  Theology  he  was  well  read.  In  addition  to  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
Didactic,  he  had  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  Polemic,  Theology,  and  Bibli- 
cal Criticism.  In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  was  somewhat  speculative. 
The  particular  structure  of  his  mind  led  him  in  this  direction.  But  at  a  later 
period,  he  restrained  this  speculative  tendency,  and  in  his  preaching  dwelt  much 
on  the  great  leading  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel.  He  acted  with  the  Old 
Sch<k>l  from  the  commencement  of  the  unhappy  controversies  in  our  Church,  and 
when  occasion  required  and  Providence  offered  the  opportunity,  ably  defended 
his  own  views  of  Christian  doctrine;  and  his  repeated  testimony  to  the  writer 
of  this  article  was,  that  the  longer  he  lived,  the  more  he  admired  and  loved  the 
old  Calvinistic  doctrines  contained  in  our  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms. 

"  As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Williams  was  highly  instructive  and  evangelical.  His 
styk  was  more  philosophical  than  colloquial.  His  manner  was  grave,  dignified, 
and  solemn.  Though  never  vehement,  he  was  always  earnest,  especially  in  the 
application  of  his  discourses.  His  piety  was  not  of  that  fitful  character,  which 
rises  and  iklls  according  to  incidental  ciroumstanoes,  but  was  constant  and  uni- 
form in  a  high  degree.  It  bore  the  character  of  solidity  and  intelligence  as  well 
as  spirituality  and  practical  power.  In  his  social  intercourse,  there  was  some- 
times a  tincture  of  severity,  especially  towards  those  whose  pretensions  were 
ohtrusivp  beyond  their  real  merits.    But  BotwitbstMiding  this,  he  was  constitii- 
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tionallj  kind  and  atTectionate,  and  in  his  friendships  ardent  and  constant.  The 
society  of  his  friends  seemed  to  be  a  cordial  to  his  spirits  under  his  heaviest 
afflictions;  and  very  often,  in  the  midst  of  weakness  and  dejection,  have  we  seen 
his  countenance  suddenly  lighted  up,  and  the  elasticity  of  his  mind  restored,  by 
the  appearance  of  those  whose  fHendship  he  prized,  and  whose  tastes  and  habits 
of  thought  were  congenial  with  his  own. 

*'  Of  the  state  of  his  mind  during  his  last  illness  we  cannot  speak,  as  we  wore 
at  a  distance  from  him.  But  during  an  afflictive  visitation  of  Providence,  about 
eighteen  months  before  his  death,  and  from  which  he  almost  despaired  of  reco- 
very, his  mind  was  calm  and  peaceful  in  the  prospect  of  dissolution.  To  the 
writer,  who  visited  him  at  that  time,  he  expressed  a  strong  and  settled  confi- 
dence in  the  Saviour.  He  renounced  all  dependance  on  any  thing  he  had  ever 
done,  and  rested  his  hope  of  acceptance  with  God  entirely  upon  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ.  He  was  much  afraid  that  his  protracted  affliction  might  render 
him  impatient,  and  lead  him  to  dishonour  religion.  And  his  great  desire  was 
that  he  might  honour  Christ,  in  his  death,  as  he  had  sought  to  do  in  his  life." 

To  the  foregoing  I  would  add  that  Dr.  Williams  had  the  happy  faculty,  beyond 
most  men,  of  giving  to  conversation  a  proper  direction.  While,  with  his  inti- 
mate friends,  he  would  occasionally  indulge  in  miscellaneous  anecdotes,  his  com- 
mon practice  was  to  turn  the  conversation  into  a  higher  channel.  With  his  min- 
isterial brethren  especially,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  introducing  such  topics  of  a 
religious  or  literary  character  as  would  lead  to  profitable  investigation.  And  he 
rarely  failed  to  place  the  subject  of  conversation  in  such  a  form,  as  most  effect- 
ually to  elicit  friendly  discussion,  and  a  free  interchange  of  opinions  on  the  part 
of  those  present.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  those  social  colloquies,  which 
afforded  opportunity  for  debate,  and  which,  by  drawing  forth  the  mental  powers 
and  resources  of  the  parties,  secured  for  the  subject  under  discussion  a  more 
thorough  analysis.  His  controversial  tactics  on  these  occasions  have  often  been 
witnessed  with  admiration.  Sometimes  strangers  who  knew  nothing  of  his  men- 
tal acumen  and  skill  in  debate,  would  be  drawn  into  collision  with  him,  on  some 
question  of  Theology  or  Mental  Philosophy, — ^but  not  rarely  found  that  they 
must  capitulate  or  suffer  certain  defeat.  And  if,  in  the  progress  of  the  debate, 
he  discovered  that  his  opponent  was  puffed  up  with  a  vain  opinion  of  his  learn- 
ing or  his  abilities,  he  was  sure  to  make  him  feel,  before  the  conversation  ended, 
that  he  had  little  of  which  to  be  vain. 

In  these  discussions  in  the  social  circle,  he  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than 
in  the  more  set  forms  of  public  debate  in  our  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  This  was 
probably  owing  in  part  to  his  not  having  been  accustomed  in  early  life  to  extem- 
poraneous efforts  of  this  kind.  If  the  period  of  his  collegiate  course  be  excepted, 
he  had  few  opportunities  of  formal  or  public  disputation.  The  method  of  pri- 
vate study,  then  prevalent,  did  not  connect  with  it  this  sort  of  training.  And 
after  he  entered  the  ministry,  owing  to  his  nervous  temperament,  he  rarely 
attempted  any  thing  like  a  set  speech  in  any  of  the  judicatories  of  the  Church, 
especially  in  the  larger  ones.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  him  remark  that  it  cost  him 
a  great  effort  to  attempt  to  speak  in  a  public  body,  and  that  the  embarrassment 
which  he  experienced  greatly  impaired  his  self-possession,  and  disqualified  him 
for  successful  exertions  in  this  way.  But  at  the  fireside,  and  in  the  social  circle, 
his  mind,  f^  from  these  disturbing  causes,  never  seemed  to  falter  or  to  fail  in 
meeting  the  heaviest  drafts  which  were  made  upon  it.  With  promptness  and 
vigour  it  seized  upon  the  most  difficult  points,  and  moulded  them  into  whatever 
form  the  nature  of  his  argument  required,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion 
demanded. 

It  was  not  very  often  that  he  consented  to  take  the  direction  of  the  studies  of 
young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry;  and  when  he  did,  he  modestly  declined 
being  considered  in  the  light  of  an  instructer.    Hence,  he  neither  delivered  writ- 
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ten  lectures,  nor  propounded  formal  interrogatories,  on  the  subjects  of  study. 
But  having  suggested  suitable  works  for  their  perusal,  he  frequently,  as  inclina- 
tion or  couTenienoe  led  him,  yisited  his  students  at  their  room,  and  in  a  free  and 
full  conversation,  brought  into  view  and  discussed  every  topic  embraced  in  their 
course  of  reading.  During  these  conversations,  in  which  he  placed  himself  in 
the  position  of  a  friend  and  companion,  rather  than  that  of  a  teacher,  much  valua- 
ble information  was  communicated  on  the  one  part,  and  received  on  the  other. 
Doctrines  and  principles  were  examined  and  analyzed  by  him,  with  a  clearness 
and  precision  beyond  what  is  generally  found  in  text  books.  Suggestions  were 
made,  and  thoughts  presented,  which  gave  freshness  to  the  subjects  under  exam- 
ination, and  stimulated  and  quickened  inquiry.  And  I  owe  it  to  his  memory  to 
say,  that  to  these  free  and  unreserved  conversations  I  feel  myself  largely  indebted 
for  assistance  and  progress  in  my  theological  studies.  Every  interview  of  this 
kind  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  my  mind,  and  excited  to  more  careful  and  extended 
research  in  reference  to  the  various  subjects  of  investigation. 

He  had  high  notions  of  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  the  ministerial  office,  and 
of  the  necessity  for  ample  preparation  for  entering  upon  its  duties.  And  he  had  but 
little  patience  with  those  weak  and  conceited  young  men,  who,  with  crude 
notions  and  superficial  attainments  in  Theology,  sought  to  thrust  themselves  pre- 
maturely into  the  sacred  office. 

His  taste  for  reading  continued  to  the  close  of  life.  On  my  visits  to  him,  after 
he  had,  through  infirmity,  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  I  always  found  him 
engaged  on  some  solid  work,  and  as  clear  and  cogent  in  his  remarks  upon  its  con- 
tents, as  he  was  accustomed  to  be  in  earlier  life.  His  mind  seemed  to  have  lost 
nothing  of  its  vigour,  nor  his  thirst  for  knowledge  to  have  suffered  any  abate- 
ment. No  doubt,  by  this  constant  employment  of  his  mental  fiusulties,  he  did 
much  to  preserve  them  from  decay,  and  from  the  debilitating  influence  of  dimin- 
ished bodily  activity. 

In  stature.  Dr.  Williams  was  about  middle  size,  and  was  erect  and  dignified 
in  his  demeanour.  He  had  a  dcrk  and  penetrating  eye,  deeply  set  in  his  head,  a 
face  of  regular  proportions,  and  a  well-developed  forehead, — ^the  whole  indicating 
deep  and  serious  thought  fulness,  and  great  discrimination  and  force  of  intellect. 
By  his  death,  the  Church  lost  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  whose 
tdents  and  acquirements,  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God,  fitted  him  to  take  rank 
with  the  most  gifted  minds  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged,  and  to 
dignify  and  adorn  its  ministry. 

With  great  respect,  yours  very  truly, 

DAYID  ELLIOTT. 
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GEORGE  ADDISON  BAXTER,  D.  D  * 

1797—1841. 

GsoRaB  Addison  Baxter  was  born  in  Bockingham  County,  Ya.,  July 
22,  1771.  His  parents.  Col.  George  Baxter  and  Mary  Love,  were  both  of 
Sootck  Irish  Presbyterian  families,  and  both  came  to  this  country  while 
children.  They  were  exemplary  members,  and  the  father  a  ruling  elder,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  also  a  man  of  no  inconsiderable  influence 
in  ciyil  life.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  all  their  children,  and  a  large 
number  of  their  grandchildren,  who  lived  to  adult  age,  were  found  walking 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  faith  and  piety. 

The  childhood  and  youth  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were  passed  in  his 
native'  county.  A  somewhat  singular  circumstance  threw  him,  at  an  early 
period,  under  the  influence  of  one  well  fitted  to  awaken  and  cherish  a  taste 
for  literary  pursuits.  It  was  at  that  time  common  for  persons  in  humblo 
circumstances  to  emigrate  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  this  country,  and 
hire  themselves  for  a  term  of  years  to  pay  their  passage.  Col.  Love,  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Baxter,  engaged  one  of  these  indented  servants  as  a  labourer 
on  his  farm.  The  young  man  performed  the  stipulated  work,  but  avoided 
all  intercourse  with  his  companions,  and  his  abstracted  and  melancholy 
appearance,  and  a  habit  that  he  had  of  talking  to  himself,  gave  rise  to  the 
report  that  he  was  insane.  Mr.  Baxter  (the  father)  was,  at  this  time, 
absent  from  home ;  but,  hearing,  on  his  return,  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
young  Irishman,  sought  him  out,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  him, 
and  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  he  was  a  man  of  liberal  education  and  uncom- 
mon talents.  Satisfied  that  the  stranger  was  far  superior  to  the  situation 
in  which  he  found  him,  he  went  at  once  to  Col.  Love,  bought  the  indentures 
of  the  Irishman,  and  gave  them  to  him,  telling  him  that  he  was  at  perfect 
liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased,  but  ofiering  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  place  of 
a  teacher  in  his  family.  He  accepted  the  place,  and  proved  to  be  a  man  of 
rare  attainments.  While  living  in  Rockingham,  he  went  on  one  occasion 
to  Richmond,  and  though  he  evidently  endeavoured  to  keep  aloof  from  his 
own  countrymen,  he  unexpectedly  met  one  who  instantly  recognised  him, 
and  who  stated  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  merchant  in  Cork.  This 
person,  probably  by  request  of  the  young  man,  subsequently  refused  to 
give  any  further  information  concerning  him.  The  young  man  himself, 
however,  who  was  known  only  by  an  assumed  name,  afterwards  told  his  bene- 
factor, Mr.  Baxter,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Ireland  in  consequence 
of  having  become  involved  in  difficulties ;  that  he  embarked  for  America  in 
the  expectation  of  meeting  a  near  relative  in  Baltimore,  but,  on  his  arrival, 
was  disappointed  ;  and,  being  quite  destitute  of  money,  and  withal  an  entire 
stranger  in  the  country,  he  was  sold  to  pay  his  passage.  The  c|iuse  of  his 
flight  from  home  he  did  not  state ;  but,  from  the  wild  republican  sentiments 
he  expressed,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  connection  with  the  political  disturb- 
ances with  which  Ireland  was  then  rife.  After  this  meeting  with  his  coun- 
tryman in  Richmond,  he  went  back  to  Ireland,  telling  his  friends  in  Rock- 
ingham  that,  if  successful   in   an   enterprise  in  which   he  was  about   to 
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embark,  they  would  hear  of  him  under  his  real  Dame ;  but  if  he  failed,  they 
would  never  hear  of  him  again.  He  did  not  again  communicate  with  them , 
and  some  years  later,  a  name  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  true  name  of 
this  young  man,  appeared  in  a  list  of  those  who  were  executed  as  rebels. 

Toung  Baxter  made  a  profession  of  religion  previous  to  leaving  home  for 
College,  and  united  with  the  Church  of  which  his  parents  were  members, 
and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  £rwin*  was  Pastor.  He  entered  Liberty  Hall  in  the 
year  1789,  but  was  soon  obliged,  from  the  failure  of  health,  to  suspend  his 
studies  and  return  home.  The  next  year,  he  resumed  his  studies  at  Lexing- 
ton, but  was  interrupted  a  second  time  from  a  similar  cause.  During  a 
part  of  the  year  1793,  he  seems  to  have  had  charge  of  the  New  London 
Academy.  He  graduated  in  the  year  1796,  having,  during  part  of  his 
course,  acted  as  Tutor. 

Mr.  Baxter  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  William  Graham,  Rector  of  Liberty  Hall.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
commenced  the  study  of  Theology  before  he  graduated,  and  to  have  con- 
tinued it  during  the  succeeding  winter.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Lexington  Presbytery,  April  1,  1797. 

When  he  first  began  to  prepare  for  public  life,  he  suffered  not  a  little  incon- 
venience from  an  impediment  in  his  speech ;  but  this  he  overcame  by  accus- 
toming himself  to  declaim,  after  the  manner  of  the  great  Grecian  model,  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth,  and  in  the  noise  of  waterfalls.  So  completely  was 
this  difficulty  removed  that,  in  later  life,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
in  his  delivery  was  its  perfect  ease  and  freedom ;  and  so  far  from  feeling 
the  f&ligue,  after  preaching,  of  which  most  ministers  are  wont  to  complain, 
he  actually  found  himself  invigorated  by  that  kind  of  effort  for  a  journey  or 
any  other  unusual  exertion. 

At  the  time  of  his  introduction  to  the  ministry,  so  low  was  the  state  of 
religion,  and  so  inadequately  appreciated  were  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel, 
in  Virginia,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  with  most  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  to  connect  with  the  appropriate  duties  of  their 
profession  some  other  employment,  by  which  they  might  make  out  what  was 
otherwise  wanting  to  their  support.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Baxter^  after  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  travelled  for  six  months  through  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
preaching  as  a  missionary,  and  at  the  same  time  making  collections  for  the 
New  London  Academy.  On  his  return  from  this  tour,  he  again  took  charge 
of  that  Academy,  and  remained  there  until  the  spring  of  1799. 

In  January,  1798,  he  was  married  to  Annie,  daughter  of  Col.  William 
Flemming,  of  Bottetourt  County, — a  gentleman  of  high  standing,  whose 
name  is  intimately  associated  with  both  the  military  and  civil  history  of 
Virginia  during  the  Revolution.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1798,  the  Trus- 
tees of  Liberty  Hall  offered  to  Mr.  Baxter  the  Professorship  of  Mathe- 
maties,  with  which  was  connected  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy.  He 
acoepted  the  invitation  and  removed  to  Lexington.  As  Mr.  Graham,  the 
Principal  of  the  Academy,  died  the  next  year,  Mr.  Baxter,  by  request  of 
the  Trustees,  pronounced  a  Eulogy  upon  him,  and  the  same  day  was 
chosen  as  his  successor.     The  Academy  was  so  connected  with  the  Congre- 

•  BBVJAKur  Ebwxit  wai  grtduftted  at  Prinoeton  College  in  1T76;  waf  reoeired  a«  a  candi- 
date hj  the  Preebjiery  of  BanoTer,  April  30, 1778 ;  wag  ordained  and  installed  Jane  20, 1780, 
mm  Pastor  of  Mossy  Creek  and  Cook's  Creek  Congregation.  He  died  while  in  connection  with 
his  Unit  and  only  chaige. 
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gaiioDB  of  New  Monmouth  and  Lexington,  that  it  became  almost  necesaarj 
that  the  Principal  of  the  School  should  also  be  the  minister  of  these  Congre- 
gations: accordingly,  Mr.  Baxter,  after  having  served  them  ha  a  supply 
for  a  few  months,  was  regularly  constituted  their  Pastor. 

There  were  in  the  Academy,  when  Mr.  Baxter  came  to  it,  but  seven 
students — ten  accompanied  him  from  New  London,  and  others  quickly 
followed.  Meanwhile,  the  name  of  the  institution  had  been  changed  from 
Liberty  Hall  to  Washington  Academy,  in  consequence  of  a  donation  from 
General  Washington  ;  but,  as  this  donation  was,  for  many  years,  unproduct- 
ive, and  the  school  was  nearly  destitute  of  available  funds,  Mr.  Baxter, 
with  a  view  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  spent  his  vacations  in  making  collec- 
tions for  the  Academy ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  aid  of  other  teachers,  he 
relinquished  his  salary  from  the  school  for  several  years,  and  lived  upon  the 
stinted  salary  that  was  paid  him  by  his  congregation,  drawing  at  the  same 
time  upon  his  own  private  resources. 

He  continued  his  connection  with  this  institution,  which  was,  some  years 
after,  chartered  as  a  College,  until  the  autumn  of  1829;  filling,  during  the 
whole  time,  the  Professorships  of  Mathematics  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  pan 
of  the  time,  that  of  Languages  also.  At  the  same  time,  he  discharged 
regularly  the  duties  of  a  Pastor,  conducting  the  public  services  on  the  Sah- 
bath,  and  preaching  once  in  the  week.  His  sermons  were  extemporaneous, 
in  the  sense  of  not  being  written,  but  were  nevertheless  carefully  premedi- 
tated. In  seasons  of  revival,  his  labours  were  greatly  increased;  and  he 
has  been  known,  at  such  times,  besides  spending  five  hours  of  each  day  in 
his  college  duties,  to  preach  every  night  for  several  weeks  together.  Had 
he  not  possessed  an  uncommonly  vigorous  constitution,  and  withal  been 
relieved  from  the  whole  weight  of  domestic  care  by  the  watchful  and 
unoeasing  activity  of  his  wife,  he  never  could  have  performed  such  an 
amount  of  labour  in  his  public  relations. 

In  1812,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

During  his  connection  with  Washington  College,  he  was  invited  to  the 
Presidency  of  several  other  similar  institutions,  with  an  ofier  of  increased 
salary  ;  but  he  uniformly  declined  to  listen  to  the  invitations.  He  had,  for 
many  years,  greatly  desired  to  give  up  teaching,  and  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  but  had  been  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  consideration  that,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  college  funds,  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  competent  person  to  under- 
take the  service  which  he  had  performed.  He  retired  from  the  College  in 
the  autumn  of  1829,  but  still  retained  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Congre- 
gation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831,  he  removed  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  was  inaugurated  Professor  of  Theology  in  that  institution,  April  11, 
1832.  At  the  time  he  accepted  the  appointment,  the  Seminary  was  in  an 
embarrassed  state,  and  he  spent  several  vacations  in  soliciting  pecuniary  aid 
in  its  behalf.  Besides  performing  the  duties  of  his  Professorship,  he 
preached  regularly  to  vacant  congregations  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  for 
four  years  before  his  death,  supplied  a  church,  twenty-five  miles  from  his 
residence :  the  first  two  years  he  preached  two  Sabbaths,  afterwards  one 
Sabbath,  in  each  month, — going  to  the  place  on  Saturday,  and  returning  on 
Monday. 
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Dr.  Baxter  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1837,  and  i« 
understood  to  bave  had  an  important  agency  in  originating  the  plan  by 
which  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  took  place  that  year.* 

He  continued  to  labour  without  interruption  almost  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  In  the  early  part  of  March,  1841,  he  was  confined  to  his  house 
with  a  cold,  but  was  apparently  recovering,  and  until  the  close  of  the 
session  on  the  10th  of  April,  he  contbue^  to  attend  to  his  classes  as  usual. 
On  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  April,  he  sat  up  until  nine  o'clock,  his  usual 
hour  for  retiring,  and  was  engaged  with  some  friends  in  animated  conversa- 
tion, chiefly  on  the  subject  of  unfulfilled  prophecy.  He  slept  quietly  until 
daylight,  when  he  arose,  and  almost  immediately  was  heard  to  fall:  his 
friends,  coming  to  his  assistance,  laid  him  upon  the  bed,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  intense  suffering,  he  expired  without  a  groan.  The  disease 
which  terminated  his  life  was  pronounced  by  the  physicians  to  be  apoplexy 
of  the  lungs. 

His  wife  survived  him  more  than  nine  years,  and  died  August  8,  1850. 
They  lost  one  son,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  in  infancy.  The  second  son 
chose  the  profession  of  Law,  and»  after  dbtinguishing  himself  at  the  Bar, 
died  in  1835.  The  youngest  son  became  a  minister,  but  was  soon  called 
from  his  earthly  labours.  He  died  in  1845.  His  only  surviving  son  has 
been  for  many  years  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Besides  various  contributions  to  periodicals.  Dr.  Baxter  published  the 
following  Sermons  and  Essays  : — A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Caldwell,  1825.  A  Pastoral  Letter,  1827.  Inaugural  Address  at 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1832.  An  Essay  on  Baptism,  1833.  An 
Essay  on  Slavery,  1836.  A  Semi-centenary  Sermon,  1840.  A  Sermon 
on  Ministerial  Parity,  1840. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  LEYBURN,  D.D. 

Philadblphia,  Jnne  20, 1849. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  have  requested  me  to  give  you  my  recollections  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Baxter.  These  commence  with  the  very  earliest  of  any  impres- 
sions on  my  mind.  Of  his  church  my  father  was  a  ruling  elder;  by  his  hands  I 
was  baptized;  I  was  received  by  him  into  full  communion;  and  from  him  derived 
instruction  in  preparing  for  the  ministry.  I  knew  him  from  the  first  of  my  life, 
and  I  knew  him  to  the  last  of  his. 

On  all  sides  Dr.  Baxter  seems  to  have  been  admitted  to  be  a  truly  great  man. 
In  his  day  there  were  giants  in  the  Virginia  Synod, — men  much  above  the  ordi- 
nary intellectual  stature.  Conrad  Speece,  and  John  H.  Rice,  and  James  Turner, 
and  other  such  were  there;  but  I  have  never  heard  either  of  these  mentioned  as 
aaperior  in  original  powers  to  Dr.  Baxter.  He  had  not  indeed  the  wit,  nor 
the  propensity  to  devour  books,  nor  perhaps  the  mere  naked  force,  which  belonged 
to  Speece;  nor  the  application,  and  varied  scholarship,  and  practical  available 
talent  of  Rice;  nor  exactly  the  soul-stirring,  tear-drawing  eloquence  of  Turner; 
but  he  had  an  understanding  vast  in  its  powers  of  comprehension,  eminently 
profound,  logical  and  lucid;  a  judgment  which  seldom  erred;  a  memory  which 
never  forgot;  and  an  amount  of  fervent  emotion,  which  sent  forth  his  great 
thoughts  in  burning  and  melting  masses. 

Perhaps  if  any  one  mental  quality  could  be  considered  as  having  the  prece- 
dence of  the  rest,  it  was  clearness.    He  had  the  capacity  of  discerning  distinctly 

•  See  **  Spirit  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  for  June  1837;  edited  by  Rev.  Robert  Breeken- 
ridge^  D.  D. 
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whatever  was  to  be  seen,  in  anj  field  he  explored,  and  then  of  makisg  his  dis* 
ooyeries  equally  clear  to  others.  Man  j  things  incomprehensible  to  most  others, 
were  plain  to  him,  and  seemed  to  be  so  naturally.  His  mind  appeared  incapable 
of  any  other  than  intelligent  and  lucid  views.  Others  might  be  struggling  in 
Tain  to  see  the  light — the  obscurity  may  have  been  to  them  impenetrable;  but  be 
was  like  one  who  had  been  all  the  while  sitting  above  the  region  of  the  clouds, — 
whose  habitation  was  amidst  perpetual  sunlight,  and  whb  had  only  to  open  his  lips 
to  explain  to  those  below  the  entire  range  of  objects  which  to  them  were  so  obscure. 
This  faculty  was  displayed  to  great  advantage  in  the  theological  leeturo-room : 
his  pupils  here  heard  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects  unravelled  so  dearly  that 
they  could  but  marvel  that  all  had  not  seen  them  as  did  their  venerated  instruoter. 
In  deliberative  bodies,  other  and  able  minds  may  have  given  forth  powerful  and 
conflicting  views,  leaving  the  subject,  however,  at  last,  apparently  more  difficult 
because  of  their  opposing  arguments;  but  when  Baxter  spoke,  any  one  might  see 
what  portion  of  all  that  had  been  brought  forth  was  irrelevant,  what  arguments 
were  really  weighty,  what  were  the  strong  points  of  the  case;  and  his  simple, 
lucid  statements  seemed  in  themselves  arguments  conclusive. 

Then  in  the  Rhetorical  Society  of  the  Seminary  he  shone  with  no  common 
lustre.  This,  it  is  true,  was  a  comparatively  humble  sphere;  but  to  him  it  was 
none  the  less  interesting.  It  was  a  weekly  debating  Society  of  the  students, 
and  amongst  their  number  were  minds  of  no  mean  order.  Logic  and  eloquence 
were  not  uAfrequently  arrayed  on  opposing  sides,  until  it  seemed  doubtful  where 
the  truth  lay.  But  when  the  Doctor  came  to  his  **  summing  up,"  the  shadows 
instantly  flew  away,  and  the  truth,  clear  as  the  sun,  stood  forth,  in  all  its  native 
majesty. 

Yet,  with  this  remarkable  faculty  of  discerning  whatever  was  within  the  legiti- 
mate boundary  of  human  knowledge,  no  man  knew  better  than  he  where  that 
boundary  lay,  or  was  more  ready  practically  to  recognise  it  in  his  investigations. 
He  had  no  empty  ambition  to  seem  to  know  every  thing,  nor  did  he  aspire  to  be 
wise  above  that  which  is  written.  Herein  he  was  eminently  useful  as  a  guide  to 
his  pupils.  He  brought  clearly  before  them  the  known;  he  showed  them  with 
equal  clearness  where  was  the  unknown ;  and  thus  gave  them  good  solid  ground 
to  stand  upon. 

His  power  of  condensation  also  was  remarkable.  A  few  words  availed  with 
him  more  than  many  with  most  other  speakers  or  writers.  His  prayers  were 
in  this  respect  extraordinary.  They  were  always  brief, — sometimes  very  brief; 
but  never  so  much  so  but  that  every  thing  appropriate  seemed  to  be  embraced. 
He  probably  never  made  a  long  speech  in  a  Church  judicatory.  What  he  had  to 
say  pertained  directly  to  the  subject  in  hand;  he  advanced  at  once  to  the  point 
in  discussion,  and  stopped  when  he  was  done.  His  sermons,  while  he  was  a 
pastor,  rarely  exceeded  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  which,  in  the  South,  is  con- 
sidered very  moderate  length.  Indeed,  after  his  removal  to  the  Seminary, 
whilst  supplying,  during  a  portion  of  his  time,  the  pulpit  in  the  adjacent  church, 
I  have  understood  that  he  was  formally  waited  on  by  the  Session  of  the  Church 
with  a  request  that  he  would  preach  longer; — a  request  seldom  made  to  min- 
isters. 

In  his  theological  exercises  in  the  Seminary,  Dr.  Baxter  may  not  have  been  so 
methodical  as  some  others.  He  wrote  but  few  lectures — he  needed  not  to  write 
any  thing.  He  could  extemporize  great  thoughts  in  logical  order  and  in  proper 
language.  His  style  of  teaching,  indeed,  was  to  a  great  extent  catechetical. 
His  object  seemed  to  be  to  set  the  minds  of  his  pupils  at  work, — to  teach  them 
to  investigate  and  digest  for  themselves,  and  train  them  for  intelligent  and  inde- 
pendent mental  effort.  He  announced  his  subject,  pointed  out  authorities  for 
consultation,  and  in  due  season  called  for  the  opinions  of  the  class  in  a  free  and 
thorough  conference,  and  i^equired  each  member  to  commit  to  writing  a  con- 
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nected  view  of  the  whole  subject.  These  lectare-room  conferences  were  the  occa- 
sion of  TASt  iiBproyenient  to  the  pupil,  and  apparently  great  pleasure  to  the 
instmcter.  He  revelled  amidst  things  intdlectual,  and  was  seldom  more  pleased 
than  when  watching  youthful  mind  struggling  in  the  wide  fields  of  thought 
And  sever  probably  did  Professor  more  enjoy  the  logical  or  theological  dilemmas 
into  which  his  catechetical  method  would  not'  unfrcquently  betray  the  student. 
He  had  no  desire  to  mortify  his  pupil — for  that  his  nature  was  too  kind;  nor  did 
he  seek  to  show  off  himself  by  gaining  a  victory  over  a  younger  and  weaker 
adversary — for  this  he  was  at  once  too  humble  and  too  noble.  His  object  was 
perhaps  twofold ;^ — primarily  the  improvement  of  the  pupil,— afterwards  a  sort 
of  intelleetaal  entertainment  for  himself.  He  would  often  begin  his  stratagem 
by  propounding  a  question  very  remote  from  his  ultimate  end;  gradually  ho 
would  make  nearer  approaches  with  his  catechisings,  until  at  last  the  pupil  was 
unwittingly  committed  to  what  he  was  soon  himself  to  see  was  an  inextricable 
dilemma;  and,  as  the  crisis  came  on,  the  Doctor's  benevolent  face  would  glow, 
and  his  large  sides  shake,  in  innocent  enjoyment. 

Although  this  intellectual  trapping  was  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and 
alsDOSt  always  wound  up  with  catching  the  student,  and  with  a  good-natured 
laugh  from  the  Doctor,  yet  I  never  knew  any  offence  taken  in  a  single  instance. 
He  was  indeed  one  of  the  last  men  to  give  offence  intentionally.  His  remarka- 
ble kindness  and  leniency  were  seen  in  his  criticisms  on  the  performances  of  the 
students.  One  of  the  severest  critiques  he  ever  made,  was  upon  a  sermon 
preaehed  by  a  student  in  which  there  was  but  little  of  the  savour  of  piety, — 
about  the  weightiest  of  all  faults  in  the  Doctor's  estimation — "  It  might  be 
remarked  of  that  sermon,"  said  he,  **as  it  was  of  Dr.  Blair's,  it  would  be  the 
better  for  convention.**  The  stroke  too  was  probably  a  douhle-entendre  ;  for 
though  no  other  person  present  knew  the  fact,  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that 
the  sermon  was  stolen  almost  bodily  from  Dr.  Blair. 

Dr.  Baxter's  habits  of  study  were  peculiar.  He  had  but  a  small  salary,  and 
I  do  not  think  he  oould  be  called  a  great  reader;  but  whatever  he  read  he  always 
remembered.  He  very  seldom  vyrote  any  thing, — a  circumstance  much  to  be 
regretted,  now  that  he  is  gone.  A  clerical  friend  who  looked  over  his  manu- 
scripts after  his  decease,  said  that  he  thought  the  whole  stock  was  not  as  large 
as  he  himself  had  when  he  had  been  preaching  six  months,  although  that  six 
months  was  spent  in  missionary  life.  Some  might  infer  that  such  habits  would 
induce  complete  mental  stagnation;  but  so  it  was  not.  The  same  friend  who 
made  this  remark  about  his  manuscripts,  when  recently  in  conversation  with 
another,  who  had  well  known  Dr.  Baxter,  and  had  also  had  some  opportunity 
for  seeing  and  hearing  distinguished  men  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  saiil, — 
"  Well,  you  have  been  a  good  deal  over  the  world,  and  heard  a  good  many  great 
men, — 4iave  you  ever  met  any  where  as  great  a  man  as  Dr.  Baxter  ?" — and  then 
added  in  regard  to  the  Doctor's  habits  of  study — **  it  is  true  that  he  did  not 
appear  to  study  as  other  men,  but  his  way  was  the  best  for  him.  I  never  found 
him  but  that  he  had  been  pursuing  some  train  of  thought  so  lofty  or  profound  as 
to  be  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  men."  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  another 
peculiarity,  that  he  often  studied  reclining  upon  his  couch,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  in  this  posture  his  mind  worked  to  the  best  advantage. 

After  what  has  just  been  stated,  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  Dr. 
Baxter  was  what  is  usually  termed  an  extempore  preacher.  He  probably  never 
bad  a  manuscript  sermon  in  the  pulpit  in  his  life;  and  in  all  the  preaching  which 
I  ever  heard  from  him,  I  never  saw  him  with  even  the  briefest  outline  committed 
to  paper..  His  pulpit  preparations  were  nevertheless  thorough.  He  advised  his 
studentA  always  to  put  into  words  their  extempore  sermons,  at  least  twice, 
before  preaching  them;  and  he  observed  that  when  they  came  to  be  delivered, 
tbe  language  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  rehearsab  would  most  pro- 
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bftbly  recar.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  his  own  method  of  preparation : 
certainly  he  repeated  his  sermons  to  himself,  and  often  audibly;  for  few  of  the 
students  of  Washington  College,  who  were  ever  much  in  the  old  building  fw- 
merly  nearest  the  President's  house,  could  have  failed  to  hear  him  preaching  bis 
sermons,  as  he  walked  to  and  from  his  recitation  rooms  in  the  more  distant 
building.  He  had  the  power,  too,  of  preaching  the  sermon  almost  word  for  word 
as  he  had  rehearsed  it. 

In  speaking  of  him  as  a  preacher,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  of  the 
physical  man.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  intellectually,  he  was  great.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  rather  tall  and  slender,  but  from  at  least  middle  life  he  was 
corpulent.  His  head  was  large,  with  an  expanded,  massive  brow,  in  which  the 
Tory  majesty  of  mind  seemed  enthroned.  By  means  of  an  accident,  one  of  his 
limbs  was  somewhat  shortened,  occasioning  a  very  slight  limp  in  his  gait.  His 
peculiar  footstep,  with  the  striking  of  his  cane,  and  his  manner  of  clearing  his 
throat,  were  sounds  with  which  no  student  of  Washington  College  at  least  was 
ever  unacquainted :  they  were  too  often  alarm  signals  to  those  who  might  have 
been  better  employed. 

His  voice  was  good, — ^perhaps  somewhat  monotonous;  but  in  his  whole  man- 
ner there  was  an  air  of  unpretending  majesty  in  keeping  with  the  elevation  of  his 
thoughts.  His  sermons  were  always  full  of  solid  evangelical  instruction.  Ho 
was  not  always  descanting  on  social  evils,  and  evils  of  the  body  politic.  He  came 
to  the  pulpit,  feeling  that  he  had  a  momentous  message  to  deliver,  and  evidently 
burdened  with  its  weighty  import.  He  was  deeply  solemn,  impressive  and 
affectionate.  He  had  imagination,  and  he  had  pathos;  and,  while  he  never 
preached  any  other  than  a  good  sermon,  he  was  often  truly  and  highly  eloquent. 
He  was  remarkable  for  tenderness  of  feeling :  I  think  I  have  never  known  any 
minister  who  had  such  frequent  and  powerful  struggles,  whilst  preaching,  to 
suppress  strong  emotion.  This  was  most  common  when  dwelling  on  the  mise- 
ries of  the  lost,  or  the  compassion  and  sufferings  of  the  Saviour,  or  the  unfaith- 
fulness and  unworthiness  of  God's  professed  people.  This  also  was  very  pecu- 
liar,— that  his  mind  moved  faster  than  his  words,  and  the  sentiment  had  often 
melted  his  own  heart,  while  it  was  yet  unrevealed  to  his  hearers.  He  saw  the 
spectacle  in  the  distance,  and  as  it  continued  to  approach,  his  emotion  increased, 
till  he  was  finally  melted  to  tears. 

Few  pastors  ever  entered  more  heartily  into  revivals  of  religion.  His  ard^it 
piety,  and  his  kind,  affectionate  nature,  too,  fitted  him  eminently  to  mingle  to 
advantage  in  such  scenes.  Who  that  witnessed  it,  can  ever  forget  the  fervour 
with  which  he  entered  into  the  revival  in  Lexington,  and  the  country  adjacent,  in 
1823;  especially  who  can  forget  the  Sacrament  Sunday  at  the  romantic  old  stone 
church  at  Monmouth?  And  the  great  revival  of  1831, — how  his  large  heart  was 
cheered  by  what  he  then  saw,  and  heard,  and  felt.  That  was  about  the  last  of 
his  ingatherings  from  the  field  he  had  been  so  long  cultivating;  for  scarcely  had 
it  come  to  a  close,  before  he  was  called  to  part  with  his  long  loved  and  devoted 
people,  and  go  up  to  the  vacant  chair  in  the  School  of  the  Prophets. 

If  Dr.  Baxter  was  so  remarkable  a  person,  some  may  inquire  why  he  was 
not  more  universally  known  in  the  Church  and  in  the  country.  Principally, 
because  he  was  one  of  the  most  modest  of  men.  He  not  only  shrunk  from  every 
thing  that  was  even  remotely  allied  to  the  appearance  of  display,  but  his  desire 
for  keeping  himself  in  the  back  ground  seemed  to  amount  almost  to  a  passion. 
Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  carry  his  sensitiveness  on  this 
point  to  an  extreme  which  limited  his  usefulness.  For  this  reason  partly,  he 
seldom,  if  ever,  preached  so  well  abroad  as  in  his  own  pulpit.  He  was  almost 
as  easily  embarrassed  as  the  humblest  and  plainest  student,  fresh  from  the  Semi- 
nary.    But  while  he  disliked  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  position,  no  man  was  more 
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imdj  to  do  honoor  to  others,  and  no  one  rejoiced  m(»^  in  the  prosperttj  tad 
nsefnlnets  of  his  brethren. 

I  am  yerj  tmlj  and  fratemaUj  jonn, 

JOHN  LETBURN. 


DAVID  McCONAUGHY,  D.  D.  LL.  D  * 

1797—1852. 

David  McCoNAuqHT  was  born  in  Menallen  township,  York  Conntj, 
(now  Adams)  Pa.,  September  29,  1775.  His  grandfather,  David  McCon- 
aughj,  had  settled  in  that  region  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and  held 
the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Lancaster  County,  under  the  Eojal  government.  His 
son  Bobert,  the  father  of  David,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  but  whether  as  an  officer  or  private 
soldier,  b  not  now  known.  During  his  absence  with  the  army,  his  son  David, 
then  about  two  years  old,  wandered  off  in  company  with  another  child  to  a 
mill  race  in  the  neighbourhood,  fell  into  it,  and  remained  there  a  consid- 
erable time.  When  he  was  taken  out,  it  was  supposed  that  life  was  extinct ; 
bat,  after  vigorous  applications  had  been  made  for  some  time,  suspended 
animation  was  restored. 

The  rudiments  of  his  education  were  received,  under  the  tuition  of  a  Mr. 
Monteith,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  father's  residence.  At  the  age  of  about 
ten,  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  taught  by  a  Mr. 
Boggs,  which  was  among  the  earliest  classical  schools  established  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  State.  As  this  school,  however,  was  soon  discontinued,  he  was 
removed  to  a  classical  school  in  Gettysburg,  about  six  miles  from  his  paternal 
home,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dobbin,  an  accomplished 
teacher,  and  a  minister  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church.  Here  he  con- 
tinued till  he  was  prepared  to  enter  College. 

He  received  his  collegiate  education  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  September,  1795.  He  had  the  Latin  Saluta- 
tory assigned  him,  which  was,  at  that  time,  considered  the  highest  honour. 
Among  his  class  mates  were  the  present  Chief  Justice  Taney,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Court  of  the  United  States,  the  late  Justice  Kennedy  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Joshua  Williams  of  Penn- 
sylvania, distinguished  as  an  able  and  profound  theologian. 

Shortly  after  he  graduated,  he  commenced  his  theological  studies  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Nathan  Orier,  of  Brandy  wine,  well  known  as  a 
popular  preacher,  and  an  able  teacher  of  Theology.  After  having  oon- 
tinoed  hb  studies  for  two  years,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  on 
the  5th  of  October,  1797,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle.  The  next 
spring  he  received  permission  from  the  Presbytery  to  spend  six  months  as 
a  sort  of  missionary  without  their  bounds,  and  particularly  within  the  limits 
of  the  Carlisle  and  Philadelphia  Presbyteries.  Accordingly,  he  preached 
frequently  both  in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York ;  and  he  was  detained  a 
considerable  time  in  the  latter  city,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 

*  Dr.  Elliott's  Fun.  Serm.— Nevina'  Churchaf  of  the  Valley. 
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ihe  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia.  In  April,  1799,  he  took  hia  ^ttsraiHion 
from  the  Preshjtery  of  Neweastle,  and  immediatelj  after  pbetd  himMlf 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Qarlifle. 

Having  reoeived  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  united  Churches  of  Upper 
Marsh  Creek  and  Great  Conewago,  within  the  bounds  of  that  Presbytery, 
he  was  ordained  and  installed  their  Pastor,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1800. 
The  Congregation  of  Upper  Marsh  Creek  ultimately  determined  to  remove 
their  edifice  to  Gettysburg,  which  had  become  the  County  seat,  and  was 
about  three  miles  from  the  site  of  the  building  which  they  then  occupied. 
This  removal  took  place  in  1818,  but  it  was  not  till  1816  that  the  new 
church  was  finished  and  ready  for  occupancy.  The  Congregation  still 
retained  its  original  chartered  name  of  ''  Upper  Marsh  Creek,"  and  still 
remained  in  union  with  Great  Conewago.  In  these  united  Congregations, 
ha  continued  in  the  faithful  and  acceptable  discharge  of  his  ministerial 
duties  till  the  spring  of  1832,  when  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  to  enter 
on  another,  and  in  some  respects  a  more  important,  field  of  labour. 

Mr.  McConaughy,  was  greatly  devoted  not  only  to  the  spiritual  but  the 
temporal  interests  of  his  flock.  A  few  years  before  his  removal  from  Get- 
tysburg, a  large  debt  which  had  been  suffered  to  accumulate  upon  the 
Church  in  that  place,  threatened  it  with  absolute  bankruptcy ;  and  it  was 
only  through  the  indefatigable  ecertions  of  the  Pastor  that  this  disastroas 
issue  was  averted.  In  addition  to  his  efforts  at  home,  he  visited  the  cities 
of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
pecuniary  aid ;  and  the  result  was,  that,  before  his  death,  (for  the  debt  was 
not  entirely  extinguished  till  after  his  removal  from  Gettysburg,)  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  the  congregation  entirely  relieved,  and  able,  without 
assistanoe,  to  support  a  pastor  the  whole  of  his  time. 

Mr.  McConaughy  interested  himself  much,  at  an  early  period,  in  the  Tem- 
perance reform,  and  may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  it  in  his  native 
county.  He  appointed  meetings  to  be  held  at  the  Court  House  in  the 
evenings,  at  which  he  read  from  the  works  of  varioos  distinguished  men, 
with  a  view  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  formation  of  a  Society.  In  due  tiuic 
a  Society  was  formed, — the  first  of  the  kind  in  Adams  County ;  and  he  was 
elected  its  first  President.  In  aid  of  the  cause  he  preached  a  Sermon  on 
Intemperance,  distinguished  for  its  truthful  and  eloquent  delineations, — 
which  was  published,  and  extensively  circulated  throughout  that  region. 

In  the  year  1807,  he  commenced  a  grammar  school  in  Gettysburg,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  to  enter  College ;  but,  after  five  years, 
he  relinquished  it  in  favour  of  a  county  organization.  As  a  teacher,  as 
well  as  a  minbter  of  the  Gospel,  he  rendered  most  important  service  to  his 
native  county.  His  pupils  were  generally  distinguished,  in  the  Colleges  to 
which  they  resorted,  for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  their  attainments. 

After  Dr.  Wylie  had  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Washington  College,  the 
attention  of  the  Trustees  was  directed  towards  Mr.  McConaughy,  as  a  suit- 
able  person  to  fill  the  vacant  cludr ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  elected  Pre- 
sident  of  that  institution,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1830.'  This  appointment 
he  would  have  immediately  accepted,  had  not  the  unexpected  death  of  a 
near  relative  produced  a  state  of  things  in  his  family  relations  that  rendered 
it,  in  his  judgment  and  that  of  others,  improper  for  him  to  remove.  He 
was,  however,  re-elected,  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1831,  (the  operations  of 
the  College  having  in  the  mean  time  proceeded  under  a  temporary  arrange* 
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ineBty)  and  hi$  mcwmBUno^  h$d  n^m  so  Ux  obiDged^  tikat  h«  Mt  bitnself 
ai  libertj  to  aooept  the  appointmeDt*  He  aooardingly  removed  to  WaiA- 
ingtoQ,  and  was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  College  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1832.  During  his  whole  administration,  wbioh  embraced  a  period  of  seren* 
teen  years  and  six  months,  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  young  men 
received  the  honours  of  the  institution.  The  first  class  that  graduated  under 
his  Presidency,  consisted  of  four,  the  last  of  thirty-six.  The  College, 
daring  the  whole  period,  enjoyed  a  constantly  increasing  prosperity. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Jefferson 
College  in  the  year  1888. 

Dr.  McConaughy  tendered  his  reidgnation  as  President  of  the  College, 
on  the  1st  of  October,  1849;  and  it  was  accepted  at  a  special  meeting  of 
Uie  Board  a  few  days  after, — ^it  being  understood  that  his  purpose  to  retire 
was  immovably  fixed.  He  consented,  however,  as  a  matter  of  accommoda- 
tion, to  retain  a  sort  of  unofficial  connection  with  the  College  until  a  suc- 
cessor could  be  procured ;  and  this  he  did  until  the  arrival  of  the  President 
elect, — much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  and  the  advantage  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  Board,  on  accepting  his  resignation,  passed  resolutions  expres- 
sive of  their  high  sense  of  his  worth  and  of  the  value  of  his  services  to  the 
College,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Dr.  McConaughy's  labours  did  not  cease  when  his  connection  with  the 
College  closed.  During  the  next  year  after  his  resignation,  he  published 
a  volume  of  Discourses,  chiefly  biographical,  which  does  honour  to  the 
religious  literature  of  our  country. 

On  Sabbath,  the  11th  of  January,  Dr.  McConaughy  preached  his  last 
sermon  in  the  Church  at  Washington,  from  Proverbs  i.  22.  It  was  a 
sermon,  of  great  interest,  and  his  manner  was  unusually  animated  and 
impressive.  The  next  Sabbath  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  severe  cold, 
which,  however,  at  first,  occasioned  no  apprehension  in  respect  to  the  result. 
But  his  strength,  from  that  time,  gradually  failed,  and  it  soon  became  appa- 
rent that  the  current  of  life  was  ebbing  away.  His  extreme  weakness 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  prevented  him  from  saying  much,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  uniformly  betokened  a  heavenly  serenity.  He  died 
at  his  residence  at  Washington,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1852,  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  ministry.  A  Ser- 
mon commemorative  of  his  life  and  character  was  preached  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  at  Washington,  on  the  21st  of  March  following,  at  the  request 
of  the  Faculty  of  Washington  College,  and  of  the  Session  of  the  Church, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elliott,  Professor  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Alleghany. 

In  the  spring  of  1802,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  David 
Mahon,  Esq.,  of  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  —  a  lady  with  whom  he  lived  most 
happily  for  fifty  years,  and  who  survives  (1858)  V>  mourn  his  departure. 
They  had  no  children. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  McConaughy's  publications : — Drunkenness 
excludes  from  Heaven :  A  Sermon,  1827.  An  Inaugural  Address  delivered 
on  his  Induction  to  the  office  of  President  of  Washington  College,  1832. 
Christ  the  Lord  our  Righteousness:  A  Sermon,  1833.  Remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy :  A  Sermon,  1835.  A  Brief  Summary  and 
Outline  of  the  principal  Subjects  comprehended  in  Moral  Science,  dcsigiuMl 
for  the  use  of  the  Senior  Class  in  Washington  College,  1838.     A  Sera.uu 
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on  the  neoessitj  of  ft  high  tone  of  piety  in  the  Gk>8pel  ministry :  Preaohid 
by  appointment  of  the  Synod  of  Wheeling,  1844.  A  BaocaUnreate  deli?- 
ered  to  the  graduating  clara  in  Washington  College,  1848.  Diseonrses 
chiefly  Biographical,  of  persons  eminent  in  Saered  History,  (an  ootaTo 
yolnme,)  1850.  Two  Tracts  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board,  on  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  In&nt  Baptism. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  ELLIOTT,  D.  D. 

Allxghaht  Gitt,  July  7, 1862. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  risk  of  appearing  too  frequently  among  the  number  of  your 
contributors,  I  send  you,  at  your  request,  my  impressions  of  the  character 
of  my  late  yenerable  friend,  the  Key.  Dr.  McConaughy,  whom  I  have  known  for 
upwards  of  forty  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  when 
I  entered  upon  my  trials  in  that  Presbytery,  and  delivered  the  Charge  to  me  at 
my  ordination.  We  were  members  of  the  same  Presbytery  for  upwards  of 
seventeen  years,  during  which  period  I  had  many  opportunities  for  becoming  wdl 
acquainted  with  him,  both  in  public  and  private.  After  his  removal  to  Washington, 
Me  were  again  co-presbyters  for  more  than  four  years, resided  in  the  same  town, 
and  were  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy,  which  intimacy  continued  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  What  I  have  to  communicate,  therefore,  in  respect  to  him,  is  the  result 
of  personal  observation,  and  that  made  under  circumstances  which  afforded  the 
best  opportunity  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  the  case. 

If  there  was  a  man  within  the  entire  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  who  was  enti- 
tled to  the  character  of  **  a  good  man,"  it  was  Dayio  McCokauqht.  Although, 
from  literary  institutions  of  high  reputation,  he  had  received  the  honorary  dis- 
tinctions of  "  Doctor  of  Divinity"  and  **  Doctor  of  Laws,"  the  still  higher  and 
nobler  title — that  of  "  a  good  man,"  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  united 
suffrage  of  the  whole  community.  Nor  was  this  title  ever  conferred  in  the  sense 
of  disparagement,  unless  it  may  have  been  by  some  thoughtless  charlatan,  or 
by  some  transient  observer,  who  knew  but  little  of  his  character.  But  Dr. 
McConaughy  was  reputed  a  good  man  in  the  most  favourable  sense  of  the  phrase. 
The  high  qualities  of  his  character  which  lay  transparent  on  the  surface  of  his 
acts,  commanded  the  respect  and  won  the  admiration  of  all  who  had  the  capacity 
to  discern,  or  disposition  to  appreciate,  true  moral  excellence. 

There  was  a  sincerity  and  honesty  in  all  his  words  and  actions,  which  put  to 
flight  every  shadow  of  suspicion  that  he  was  not  what  he  appeared  to  be.  What 
he  said  he  thought, — ^his  words  being  ever  the  faithful  transcript  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  his  heart. 

There  was,  moreover,  a  completeness  of  character  belonging  to  him,  beyond 
that  of  most  men.  That  he  was  free  from  defects  I  do  not  affirm;  but  by  the 
number  and  strength  and  vitality  of  his  constitutional  gifts  and  Christian  graces, 
these  defects  were  so  overshadowed  as  scarcely  to  be  seen;  or  if  seen,  but  little 
regarded  by  those  whose  moral  vision  was  not  jaundiced  by  prejudice.  And 
this  living  assemblage  of  excellent  properties  seemed  all  to  be  under  the  control 
of  a  gravitating  power,  giving  regularity  to  their  movements,  and  impelling  them 
to  a  common  centre,  for  the  fuller  and  clearer  manifestation  of  the  whole.  Hence 
his  character  was  one  of  great  moral  power,  and  his  example  was  such  as  those 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence  might  safely  and  honourably  imitate. 

The  religious  character  of  Dr.  McConaughy  was  not  only  decided,  but  stronglj 
marked.  His  piety  was  eminently  intelligent — the  fulness  of  his  faith  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  imparted  a  distinctness  and  definiteness 
to  all  his  devotional  acts.  It  was  also  of  a  confiding  character — he  had  not  only 
an  intelligent  discernment  of  the  God  of  grace,  as  reconciled  through  the  blood 
of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  but  he  approached  and  leaned  upon  Him  with  all  the 
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afTeetionate  confidence  of  a  child.  His  was  a  cheerftil  piety  also-^hongh  highly 
roTerential,  it  was  not  the  piety  of  a  hermit  or  a  monk;  but,  in  the  exercise  of 
an  intelligent,  confiding  faith,  he  found  materials  to  impart  animation  and  cheer- 
fulness to  his  mind,  in  its  approaches  to  God  and  in  its  aspirations  after  Heaven. 
His  piety,  moreoyer,  was  eminently  spiritual — there  were  occasions  on  which, 
forgetting  apparently  the  things  of  earth,  he  seemed  to  rise  in  rapt  devotion  to 
the  very  throne  of  Qod. 

One  of  these  occasions  I  now  distinctly  call  to  mind.  We  had  gone  together 
on  a  summer's  Sabbath  day,  to  preach  and  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
Church  of  Mount  Nebo,  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  in  this  State.  The  morn- 
ing service,  including  that  of  the  Communion,  being  over.  Dr.  McConaughy 
preached  in  the  afternoon.  By  the  time  he  closed  his  sermon,  the  Western  sky 
was  overcast  with  dark  clouds,  from  the  midst  of  which  sheets  of  lightning  burst 
upon  the  eye,  the  roar  of  distant  thunder  and  the  heavy  sighing  of  the  wind  fell 
upon  the  ear,  portending  a  fearful  storm.  The  church,  (a  building,  as  I  now 
recollect,  of  no  great  strength,)  was  in  the  woods,  and  the  impulse,  probably, 
of  almost  every  mind  in  the  house,  was,  that  the  service  should  close,  to  afibrd 
the  people  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  neighbouring  farm  houses,  where  they 
and  their  horses  might  find  a  shelter  from  the  impending  tempest.  With  Dr. 
McConaughy,  however,  all  seemed  to  be  clear  sky.  He  raised  his  hands  and  his 
voice  in  prayer.  He  became  deeply  engaged.  Pious  thoughts  seemed  to  crowd 
upon  his  mind;  devout  aspirations  swelled  his  heart;  time  passed  on,  and  stUl 
he  prayed,  while  the  indications  of  the  approaching  storm  became  more  alarm- 
ingly distinct.  And  while  others  of  weaker  faith  and  less  spiritual  afiections 
were  anxiously  observing  the  troubled  atmosphere,  our  stronger  and  more  devout 
brother  had  ascended  from  Nebo  *'to  the  top  of  Pisgah,"  and  there,  far  above 
the  reach  of  confiicting  elements,  and  in  view  of  the  promised  land,  was  holding 
sweet  fellowship  with  his  God.  At  length  he  ceased,  and  descending  from  the 
Mount,  closed  the  services  with  a  hymn.  We  retired  from  the  church,  but  before 
we  reached  the  nearest  house,  the  storm  was  upon  us. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  his  character,  with- 
out taking  into  view  the  manner  of  its  development  in  the  various  relations 
which  he  sustained  to  his  fellow  men.  As  a  public  man,  the  most  important 
relations  which  he  held  to  others  were  those  of  Pastor  of  a  Church«and  Presi- 
dent of  a  College. 

As  a  Pastor,  he  undoubtedly  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  obligations  with 
approved  fidelity.  His  discourses  were  the  product  of  much  thought,  and  of 
close  mental  application.  Both  as  to  matter  and  style,  they  bore  marks  of  very 
careful  preparation.  They  were  characterized  by  an  uncommon  richness  and 
fulness  of  evangelical  truth,  and  by  a  chaste  and  classical  elegance,  and  were 
delivered  in  an  earnest  and  persuasive  manner.  I  cannot  say  that  his  delivery, 
especially  to  those  not  accustomed  to  it,  was  altogether  attractive;  and  yet  I 
think  it  will  scarcely  be  questioned  that  when  his  mind  was  roused  and  bis  heart 
warmed,  there  was  often  a  commanding  power  in  his  manner  which  bowed  the 
judgments  and  won  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

In  the  less  public  duties  of  his  pastoral  ofBce,  also, — in  his  catechetical 
instructions,  in  his  visits  to  the  chamber  of  sickness,  and  in  his  social  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  his  charge,  he  was  not  only  the  faithful  and  affectionate  pastor, 
but  the  kind  and  obliging  friend,  the  object  of  universal  love,  esteem,  and 
confidence.  Hence  when  he  revisited  his  former  charge,  he  was  always  met  with 
the  warm  greetings  of  unextinguished  love,  and  the  people  vied  with  each  other 
in  testifying  towards  him  their  unabated  regard  and  veneration. 

In  the  public  judicatories  of  the  Church,  he  was  a  wise  and  judicious  counsel* 
lor,  although  he  spoke  but  seldom.  When  he  did  speak,  his  remarks  were 
always  brief  and  to  the  point.    And  when  thrown  into  a  leading  position  on 
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oommittees,  whare  importftnt  reports  or  other  documents  hftd  to  be  dn»n,  ho 
never  failed  to  do  justioe  toiiis  subject,  and  credit  to  himself  and  ^  body  of 
which  he  was  the  organ.  It  is  hardly  neoessary  to  say  that  he  was  a  thorough 
Presbyterian,  and  amidst  scenes  of  agitation  as  well  as  of  quietude,  always 
maintained  an  unwavering  attachment  to  the  doctrines  and  order  of  the  Cliurch 
to  which  he  belonged. 

But  I  must  speak  of  him  as  the  presiding  officer  of  Washington  College. 
Here  he  exhibited  the  same  elevated  traits  of  character,  and  made  good  bis  title 
to  the  same  public  approval,  which  he  had  done  as  the  pastor  of  a  church.  His 
commanding  talents,  his  extensive  and  accurate  scholarship,  his  unswerving 
integrity,  his  purity  of  motive,  his  paternal  care  and  affectionate  regard  for  his 
pupils,  the  uniform  dignity  of  his  deportment,  and  the  captivating  benevolence 
of  his  disposition — ^in  a  word,  the  concentrated  force  of  the  many  rare  qualities 
which  constituted  his  character,  gave  him  a  power  and  control  over  the  public 
mind,  and  over  the  hearts  of  the  young  men,  against  which  any  few  incidental 
defects  in  the  management  of  the  College,  which  might  perhaps  be  justly  imputed 
to  him,  presented  but  slight  resistance.  The  history  of  the  College  during 
his  administration  is  a  sufficient  certificate  to  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which 
he  presided  over  it. 

I  only  add  that,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  growing  out  of  his  relations  to 
the  community  in  which  he  dwelt,  his  character  developed  itself  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness. He  was  ever  ready  to  bear  his  part  in  any  project  of  benevolence,  to 
raise  his  voice  and  open  his  hand  in  aid  of  any  scriptural  movement  which  had 
for  its  object  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  the  advancement  of  the  happiness  of 
man,  or  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  Qod.  According  to  his  means,  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  liberality.  And,  although  characteristically  retiring  and 
unobtrusive,  whenever  the  moral,  or  religious,  or  social  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity required  his  influence,  and  the  calls  of  duty  demanded  his  efforts,  he  never 
hesitated  to  bestow  them.  His  sense  of  obligation  overcame  his  constitutional 
modesty,  and  in  his  public  advocacy  of  the  various  benevolent  enterprises  of  the 
day,  no  one  could  fail  to  perceive  the  strength  of  his  convictions,  nor  to  feel  the 
power  of  his  eloquence.  In  a  word,  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  exceed  the  truth 
when  I  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  benevolent,  most  amiable,  and  very  best 
of  men. 

Very  faithfully  and  truly  your  friend, 

DAVID  ELLIOTT. 
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JOHN  WATSON. 

1798—1802. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  CARN AHAN,  D.  D. 

PftiifoiTOH,  N.  J.y  KoTember  16, 1847. 

Dear  Sir :  The  Bey.  John  Watson  oonoerning  whom  you  inquire,  was 
ondoubiedlj  an  extraordinary  man,  and  well  deserring  of  an  honourable 
and  enduring  record.  I  knew  him  well,  and  am  happy  to  oommunioate  to 
you  some  notices  of  his  life,  together  with  my  impressions  concerning  his 
eharaeter. 

He  was  bom  of  poor  but  respectable  parents,  West  of  the  Mountains  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  parents  taught  him  to  read  at  an  early  age,  and  my 
impression  is  that  he  never  went  regularly  to  school ;  or  if  he  did,  it  was 
only  for  a  very  short  period.  He  did  not  recollect  that  he  had  any  uncom- 
mon attachment  to  books,  until,  when  about  six  or  seven  years  old,  his 
father  presented  to  him  some  work  of  fiction — if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield.  He  immediately  commenced  reading  it,  and 
became  so  interested  in  the  story,  that,  if  permitted,  he  would  have  read 
all  night.  From  that  period  his  desire  to  read  and  to  obtain  knowledge  was 
insatiable.  His  &ther  cherished  his  desire  of  improvement  by  furnishing 
books,  ehiefly  of  Geography  and  History. 

When  he  was  about  nine  years  of  age,  he  was  deprived  of  his  father,  who 
lost  his  life  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Whether  his  mother  died  before  this 
period,  or  was  left  in  such  destitute  circumstances  that  she  was  unable  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  her  son,  I  do  not  now  remember.  Young 
Watson  had  no  relatives  West  of  the  Mountains.  His  mother's  relatives 
resided  near  Cranberry,  in  this  State. 

The  orphan  boy  was  taken  into  the  family  of  one  of  his  father's  friends, 
fed,  and  clothed,  and  required  to  perform  such  services  as  he  was  capable 
of  rendering.  The  lady  with  whom  he  lived  had  a  handsome  collection  of 
books,  and  especially  of  novels,  of  which  she  was  a  great  reader.  She  soon 
discovered  that  Watson  was,  at  every  leisure  moment,  reading  these  books. 
Whether  she  thought  they  were  not  suited  to  his  age,  or  that  his  reading 
occupied  too  much  of  his  time,  I  do  not  know  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  she 
peremptorily  forbade  him  the  use  of  them.  He  wished  to  be  obedient  to  a 
lady  who,  in  every  other  respect,  treated  him  kindly,  but  he  could  not  resist 
his  desire  to  read.  He  secretly  took  her  books,  and  concealing  them  in 
prirate  places,  read  them  by  stealth.  This  stratagem  being  discovered,  the 
book-case  was  locked,  and  the  key  securely  laid  away.  Mortified  and 
miserable,  Watson  lay  awake  whole  nights,  thinking  about  the  books,  and 
devising  means  to  obtain  them.  His  mistress,  (for  so  she  may  be  called,) 
he  knew  was  inexorable  on  this  subject.  To  resort  to  stratagem  again  he 
thought  both  wrong  and  dangerous.  While  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  found 
a  key,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  possibly  open  the  book-case. 
In  her  absence,  agitated  by  fear  lest  he  should  not  succeed,  and  by  a  sense 
of  guilt,  from  being  conscious  that  he  was  doing  a  wicked  thing,  he  made 
the  experiment  and  was  successful.  He  took  out  a  volume,  read  and 
returned  it,  when  he  found  the  lady  was  absent,  and  then  took  another 
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This  practice  he  continaed  until  he  had  read  eyery  book  in  the  library. 
Watson  was  one  of  the  most  conscientiously  honest  men  that  ever  breathed ; 
and  he  said  (and  I  fully  believe  his  declaration)  that  this  was  the  only  dis- 
honest act  of  which  he  was  ever  guilty.  I  do  not  distinctly  recollect 
whether  he  remained  in  the  same  family  where  this  incident  occurred,  or 
removed  to  another  place.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  statement  which  follows 
is  substantially  correct. 

The  gentleman  with  whom  he  lived,  keeping  a  tavern  and  retail  store, 
taught  him  writing  and  arithmetic,  in  order  that  he  might  be  a  useful 
assistaniv  in  his  business.  As  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  service,  Watson 
was  employed  in  the  store,  and  in  the  bar-room,  as  circumstances  required. 
Still  his  beloved  books  occupied  his  attention  at  every  leisure  moment. 
Addison's  Spectator  fell  into  his  hands,  and  was  read  with  great  delight. 
But  prefixed  to  each  number,  he  usually  found  a  Latin  sentence  which  he 
could  not  understand.  This  was  a  source  of  great  mortification,  and  excited 
an  intense  desire  to  learn  Latin.  About  this  time,  when,  perhaps,  he  was 
eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  he  got  possession  of  a  copy  of  Horace,  and  an 
old  broken  Latin  Dictionary,  and  with  these  helps,  without  a  Grammar  or 
any  other  aid,  he  commenced  learning  Latin.  By  unremitted  diligence  and 
vast  labour,  he  became  able  to  understand  a  great  part  of  that  difficult 
author. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  Alexander  Addison,  then  President  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  lodged 
at  the  public  house  where  Watson  lived,  and  returning  to  his  lodgings  one 
night  at  a  late  hour,  after  the  family  had  retired  to  rest,  he  found  the  young 
bar  keeper  reading  Horace  by  fire  light.  Entering  into  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  Watson,  he  learned  with  surprise  the  study  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  the  progress  ho  had  made  in  it.  Addison  expressed  his 
delight  at  finding  him  so  laudably  employed,  and  his  regret  that  he  was  not 
furnished  with  better  means  of  obtaining  a  classical  education ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  promised  to  bring  him  suitable  books  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Court.  This  was  the  first  encouraging  word  the  orphan  boy  had  heard 
respecting  his  studies,  since  the  death  of  his  father.  Its  effect  was  transport- 
ing. In  imagination  he  saw  himself  a  learned  liian,  able  to  read  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  every  thing  he  wished.  The  ardently  desired  time  arrived,  and 
the  Judge  rode  up  to  the  tavern  door.  Watson,  anticipating  the  hostler, 
seized  the  horse's  bridle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cast  an  impatient  look  at 
the  portmanteau.  **  I  have  brought  you  the  books,  my  good  lad,"  said  the 
Judge.  "Never,"  said  Watson,  when  relating  this  incident,  "did  I 
experience  a  more  joyful  moment.  My  heart  was  so  full  I  could  not  utter 
a  word."  A  Latin  Grammar,  (Esop's  Fables,  Selected  Yeteri  Testamento, 
and  a  good  Latin  Dictionary,  formed  the  treasure. 

Having  given  some  general  directions  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  study- 
ing the  Latin  Grammar,  and  of  applying  its  rules  in  the  course  of  reading, 
the  Judge  promised  to  furnish  such  books  as  would  be  suitable  at  future 
periods.  This  pledge  he  faithfully  redeemed.  He  furnished  him  not  only 
with  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  but  also  with  such  works  as  he  judged 
useful  on  History,  Belles  Lettres,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Meta- 
physics, &c.  His  own  library,  which  was  extensive  and  well  selected, 
as  well  as  those  of  his  professional  brethren,  were  at  the -service  of  young 
Watson  until  his  death. 
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After  he  had  made  oonsiderable  progress  in  leamiog  Latin  by  bis  own 
unaided  efforts,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  boy  of  the  same  age  with  him- 
selfy  and  of  similar  ardour  in  acquiring  knowledge.  This  boy  was  a  regular 
scholar  at  a  grammar  school  in  the  Tillage  where  Watson  lived.  When  out 
of  school,  he  came  to  Watson,  and  read  over  to  him  the  lesson  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  they  put  their  heads  together  to  learn  the  lesson  for  the 
day  which  followed.  After  some  time  spent  in  this  manner,  the  teacher  of 
the  school  invited  Watson,  whenever  he  had  a  leisure  hour,  to  come  and 
recite  with  his  young  friend.  Of  this  privilege  he  availed  himself  as  oppor- 
tunity  offered.  In  this  way,  he  became  one  of  the  most  thorough  Latin 
and  Greek  scholars  that  I  ever  knew.  I  must  not  here  omit  to  mention  an 
act  of  imprudence  which  he  often  lamented,  and  which  was  probably  the 
cause  of  his  premature  death.  He  and  his  companion  became  so  deeply 
interested  in  their  studies,  that  three  or  four  hours  during  the  night  was  the 
longest  time  they  usually  allowed  to  themselves  for  sleep.  And  in  order  to 
prevent  drowsiness  they  agreed  to  eat  sparingly  and  of  light  food.  Under 
this  severe  regimen  and  intense  application  to  study,  at  unseasonable  hours, 
theij'  strength  began  to  fail.  Having  read  in  some  book  that  the  cold  bath 
would  invigorate  weak  constitutions,  they  rose  at  daybreak  and  showered 
each  other  with  cold  water  immediately  from  the  pump.  On  Watson  the 
effect  was  fatal.  He  was  seized  with  a  chill.  A  pain  in  his  breast  and  a 
cough  succeeded,  from  which  he  was  never  wholly  exempt  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

Until  he  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  remained  in  his  place  at  the 
counter,  and  in  the  bar  room,  improving  himself  at  every  leisure  moment 
in  the  ancient  classics,  and  in  various  branches  of  literature  and  science.  At 
this  period,  his  attainments  and  worth  became  known,  and  through  the 
influence  of  the  Rev.  John  McMillan,  D.  D.,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
teacher  in  the  Academy  of  Cannonsburg.  Here,  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  him.  He  was  my  first  tutor  when  I  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  In  this  occupation  he  remained 
eighteen  months.  And  his  venerable  patron,  believing  him  worthy  of  the 
best  advantages  our  country  afforded,  procured  him  a  place  on  the  Leslie 
fund  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The  sum  received  from  this  fund  not 
being  fully  sufficient  to  pay  boarding  and  college  charges,  the  balance,  and 
what  was  necessary  for  clothing,  books,  and  contingent  expenses.  Father 
McMillan  generously  offered  to  pay  from  his  own  resources.  In  order  to 
relieve  his  benevolent  and  liberal  patron  from  this  expense,  Watson  took 
charge  of  the  grammar  school  in  the  College,  and  at  the  same  time  recited 
in  his  class.  During  his  college  course  he  was  distinguished  for  his  excel- 
lent standing  as  a  scholar,  for  his  amiable  disposition,  conciliatory  manners, 
unblemished  morals,  and  unaffected  piety.  Although  he  had  made  high 
attainments  in  literature  and  science  before  he  entered  College,  I  doubt 
whether  any  individual  has  derived  more  advantage  than  he  from  a  college 
life.  He  was  prepared  to  receive  the  benefits  which  the  institution  afforded. 
He  formed  regular  and  systematic  habits  of  study.  He  became  well 
acquainted  with  his  own  powers.  He  learned  perfectly  many  things  of 
whichy  as  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  he  had  previously  only  a  smattering. 
On  returning  to  his  native  State,  he  was  immediately  chosen  Principal  of 
the  Academy  at  Cannonsburg;  and  soon  after,  by  an  able  and  powerful 
appeal  to  the  Legislature,  he  obtained  the  Charter  of  Jefferson  College. 
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His  soientifto  and  litenrj  atUmments  were  equdly  extensiTe  and  exact. 
Without  going  into  any  details  in  tbe  way  of  illustration,  I  may  say  ^ai 
he  was  a  good  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  scholar,  and  was  familiar  also 
with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic.  He  had  collected  copious  materials  for  a 
large  work  whiob,  if  hb  life  had  been  spared,  it  was  his  intention  to  pre- 
pare for  the  press. 

In  the  mental  constitution  of  John  Watson  tl^ere  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  something  Tery  peculiar.  Although  his  early  education  was  so  irregu- 
lar, and  he  had  read  so  many  and  such  various  books,  there  was  nothing 
confused  or  heterogeneous  in  his  mind,  on  any  subject.  His  knowledge  was 
not  a  mere  historical  detail  of  the  opinions  of  others.  His  own  sentiments, 
which  were  definite  and  fixed,  he  could  present  in  language  simple,  clear, 
forcible,  and  not  unfrequently  elegant.  He  often  spoke  of  having  a  defect- 
ive memory.  And  if  by  a  good  memory  we  understand  the  power  of 
recollecting  words  that  have  little  or  no  connection,  or  of  repeating  the 
precise  language  of  a  speaker  or  writer,  hb  remark  was  in  some  degree  true : 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  these  respects  he  possessed  no  uncommon 
facility.  But  in  remembering  facts,  arguments,  or  the  substance  of  any 
thing  he  bad  read  or  heard,  I  never  knew  bis  superior.  His  intellectual 
furniture  seemed  to  be  arranged  and  classed  in  a  manner  so  orderly,  that 
he  could  seize  analogies  fit  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  and  recur  to  principles 
and  facts  necessary  to  complete  his  argument,  without  the  least  apparent 
effort. 

Mr.  Watson  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  1798,  one  year  or  less 
after  he  left  College.  As  he  had  for  years  made  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in 
the  original  languages  the  subject  of  study,  and  had  also  read  the  most 
distinguished  authors  on  Practical  and  Polemic  Theology,  as  well  as  on 
Ecclesiastical  History,  a  longer  period  of  theological  study  in  his  case  was 
not  necessary. 

Soon  after  his  licensure,  he  was  invited  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  small 
church  and  congregation  about  three  miles  from  Cannonsburg.  He  accepted 
the  call,  and  cod  tinned  to  preach  regularly  to  this  people  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  occasionally  on  week  days,  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  31st  of  November,  1802.  Very  few  of  his  sermons  were 
fully  written  out ; — first,  because  his  feeble  health  and  his  laborious  duties 
in  the  College  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so ;  and  secondly,  he  was  so 
familiar  with  the  Bible,  and  had  so  thoroughly  digested  and  arranged  in  his 
mind  all  subjects  proper  to  be  discussed  in  the  pulpit,  that  to  write  sermons 
to  be  delivered  to  a  plain  people  would  have  been  lost  labour.  He  had  also 
at  his  command  a  ready  flow  of  simple,  chaste,  and  sometimes  elegant,  lan- 
guage, which  enabled  him  to  express  his  thoughts  without  effort  in  the  most 
intelligible  manner. 

In  conversation  and  in  public  speaking,  I  never  knew  him  to  hesitate  a 
moment  for  want  of  a  word  to  express  his  meaning.  His  utterance  was  so 
clear  and  distinct  that,  although  his  voice  was  feeble,  ho  could  be  heard 
and  understood  by  a  large  audience.  He  made  no  appeals  to  the  passions, 
aiming  solely  to  enlighten  the  understanding  and  touch  the  conscience.  In 
these  two  points,  he  was  very  successful.  For  his  language  was  so  simple 
and  natural  that  it  could  be  understood  by  a  child,  and  hb  aim  so  honest 
and  direct  that  it  brought  conviction  to  the  heart. 
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The  fir9t  time  lie  attended  the  General  Aosemblj  woa  in  1801,  and  ke 
accepted  the  appointment  with  great  reluctance.  He  was  selected  ezpressly 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  Presbytery  against  a  complaint  macle  by 
the  Rev.  T.  L.  Birch,  a  minister  from  Ireland.  Mr.  B.  applied  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Ohio  to  be  admitted  as  a  member.  The  Presbytery  proceeded  to 
examine  him  as  to  his  acquaintance  with  experimental  religion,  and  with 
entire  unanimity  they  refused  to  sustain  this  preliminary  trial.  Mr.  Birch 
complained  to  the  General  Assembly  of  this  refusal.  And  when  this  com- 
plaint was  called  up,  the  sympathy  of  the  Assembly  was  greatly  excited, 
as  Birch  hadibeen  pastor  of  a  large  church  in  his  native  country,  and  was 
well  advanced  in  years.  Some  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  members  of  the 
Assembly  espoused  his  cause  with  great  zeal,  and  in  no  measured  terms 
denounced  the  injustice  and  uncharitableness  of  the  Presbytery.  The 
Assembly  was  on  the  point  of  passing  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Presbytery, 
and  of  requiring  them  to  receive  the  applicant.  Thus  far  Mr.  Watson, 
leaving  the  defence  of  his  Presbytery  to  his  colleague,  and  to  other  mem- 
bers who  volunteered  in  its  cause,  was  silent.  Before  any  action  was  taken, 
feeble  and  emaciated  as  at  that  time  he  was,  he  addressed  the  House  in  a 
brief  and  lucid  speech,  the  amount  of  which  was,  that  the  whole  proceed- 
ing of  the  Assembly  in  the  case  was  wrong ; — that  it  had  no  right  to  review 
or  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery, — much  less  to  pass  a  vote  of 
censure ;— that  to  judge  whether  or  not  a  candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry 
was  acquainted  with  experimental  religion  was  a  matter  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  each  Presbytery ; — that  the  Assembly  could  not  take  that  business 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbyteries ; — that  in  the  case  before  the  House, 
the  Presbytery  might  have  decided  erroneously,  but  if  they  had,  they  were 
responsible  only  to  God  and  their  own  consciences ; — that  no  decision  or  cen- 
sure of  the  Assembly  could  change  the  opinion  of  his  Presbytery ; — that 
they  bad  acted  conscientiously,  and  had  done  nothing  more  than  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Presbyterian  Church  directed  them  to  do ; — that  if  this 
complaint  should  be  sustained,  and  the  Presbytery  condemned,  it  would  be 
a  restraint  on  the  freedom  of  Presbytery,  and  a  temptation  to  decide  in  simi- 
lar cases,  not  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  Word  of  God, 
but  according  to  the  supposed  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly,  when  a 
complaint  was  brought  before  it ; — that  Presbyteries  were  more  likely  to 
err  by  too  great  laxity  than  by  too  great  rigour,  in  judging  of  experimental 
religion  in  candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry ; — that  Presbyteries  had  a 
better  opportunity  of  judging  respecting  the  piety  of  men  whose  daily  con- 
duet  they  had  witnessed,  than  the  Assembly  who  could  hear  only  a  verbal 
statement  made  in  public; — and  finally,  that  the  statement  made  before  the 
Assembly  might  be  very  different  from  that  before  the  Presbytery. 

This  address,  delivered  with  great  modesty  and  in  a  feeble  voice,  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  change  in  the  views  of  the  Assembly ;  so  that  it  was 
resolved  "  that  no  evidence  of  censurable  procedure  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Ohio  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Birch  has  appeared  to  thb  House,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  a  dtseretionary  power  necessarily  lodged  in  every  Presbytery  to  judge  of 
the  qualifications  of  those  whom  they  receive,  especiaUy  with  respect  to 
experimental  religion." 

After  passing  this  vote,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Birch  insisted  that  he  should 
be  examined  by  the  Assembly  on  his  acquaintance  with  experinNntal 
religion;  and  he  f&oi  examined,  and  the  following  record  made  on  the 
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Minutes — that  *'  they  find  no  obstrnction  against  any  Presbytery  to  which 
lie  may  apply,  taking  him  up  and  proceeding  with  him  agreeably  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  in  this  case  made  and  provided."  (Minutes  of 
1801.) 

In  this  minute,  there  is  at  least  an  implied  censure  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Ohio,  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  not  deserved.  The  whole  decision  was 
a  compromise  intended  to  satisfy  the  two  parties  into  which  the  House 
was  divided  on  this  subject.  Subsequent  events  proved  that  the  Presby- 
tery of  Ohio  did  not  err  in  their  judgment  respecting  the  qualifications  of 
this  man  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  He  applied  to  the  Presbjf  ery  of  Balti- 
more and  was  received,  although  he  resided  and  continued  to  reside  until 
his  death,  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  the  first  case  of  elective  affinity  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  In  this  trial,  Mr.  Watson  exhibited  his  true  char- 
acter. Naturally  diffident  and  retiring,  he  was  calm,  colleoted  and  fearless, 
when  duty  required  him  to  speak  in  behalf  of  what  he  believed  to  be  truth 
and  righteousness. 

I  remain,  with  great  respect,  yours, 

JAMES  CARNAHAN. 


JOHN  BLAIR  LINN,  D.  D  * 

1798—1804. 

John  Blaie  Linn  was  the  great-grandson  of  William  Linn,  who  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  country,  settled 
in  what  was  then  the  wilderness  of  Pennsylvania,  and  lived  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  His  father  was  the  llev.  Dr.  William  Linn,  who  was,  for 
some  time,  minister  in  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
Pastors  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Collegiate  Churches  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Kev.  John  Blair,  a  distinguished 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  eldest  son,  John  Blair ^  was  born  in  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  March  14, 
1777,  near  the  birth  place  of  his  father,  and  the  spot  where  his  great-grand- 
father settled  on  his  first  coming  to  the  country.  He  evinced  an  early 
attachment  to  books,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  while 
he  was  yet  a  child.  When  ho  was  nine  years  old,  his  father  removed  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment. He  was  at  school  for  two  or  three  years  at  Flatbush  on  Long  Island ; 
and  he  has  been  heard  to  say  that  these  were  the  happiest  years  of  his  life.  Id 
1791,  when  he  was  a  little  less  than  fourteen,  he  entered  Columbia  College. 
Here  he  was  distinguished  chiefly  by  his  love  of  elegant  literature,  and 
especially  of  poetry.  He  not  only  composed  several  pieces,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  which  were  considered  as  indicating  uncommon  genius,  but 
actually  published  some  of  them,  before  he  had  reached  his  seventeenth 
year.     He  was  also,  at  this  period,  passionately  fond  of  dramatic  exhibitions ; 

•  Memoir  prefixed  to  bit  Poenij  entiUed  <<y»leriui.*'— MS.  from  hif  titter. 
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and,  as  some  performers  of  eminence  had  then  lately  arrived  in  the  country, 
he  was  not  an  unfrequent  attendant  at  the  theatre.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  he  ever  experienced  any  of  the  corrupting  influences  of  the 
stage,  as  his  morals  seem  to  have  been  at  all  times  irreproachable. 

He  was  graduated  in  the  year  1795,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  same  class 
with  Dr.  Roraeyn  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Inglis  of  Baltimore.  Having 
determined  to  make  the  Law  his  profession,  he  placed  himself  under  the 
direction  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  a  friend  of  his  father,  and  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  son.  But  the  Law  was  far  from  being 
congenial  with  his  taste.  He  had  cultivated  a  passion  for  the  poetic  and 
the  dramatic,  and  had  actually  brought  out  one  play  that  had  been  acted  on 
the  stage ;  and  this  was  a  poor  preparation  for  his  becoming  enamoured  with 
legal  technicalities.  After  a  short  trial  in  Hamilton's  office,  ho  abandoned 
the  study  altogether;  and,  from  this  period,  his  mind  seems  to  have  taken 
a  more  serious  turn,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  Accordingly,  he  left  New  York  and  went  to  Schenectady,  where 
he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Dirick  Romeyn, 
an  eminent  clergyman,  and  a  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church. 

As  he  advanced  in  the  study  of  Theology,  he  seems  to  have  become  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  the  importance  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to 
his  father  during  his  residence  at  Schenectady,  and  shortly  after  a  vbit  to 
his  family: — 

'•'  When  I  was  in  New  York,  I  saw  more  clearly  than  I  have  ever  yet  seen  the  road 
of  preferment  which  I  have  forsaken.  I  saw  more  clearly  than  ever  that  worldly 
friendship  and  favour  follow  the  footsteps  of  pomp  and  ambition.  I  hope,  however, 
never  to  have  cause  to  regret  the  choice  I  have  made.  I  hope  to  see  more  and  more 
the  little  worth  of  earthly  things,  and  the  importance  of  those  which  are  eternal.  As 
I  have  no  treasures  on  earth,  may  I  lay  up  treasures  in  Heaven. 

*•  The  disgust  which  I  contracted  for  the  Law  might  perhaps  chiefly  arise  from  a 
sickly  and  over-delicate  taste.  The  pages  of  Coke  and  Blackstone  contained,  to  my 
apprehension,  nothing  but  horrid  jargon.  The  language  of  the  science  was  aiscord, 
and  its  methods  the  perfection  of  confusion  to  me ;  and  this, — whether  a  fault  in  me 
or  not  I  cannot  tell,  but  certain  I  am  it  was  past  remedy.  But  my  aversion  to  the 
Bar  had  something  else  in  it  than  the  mere  loathing  of  taste.  I  could  not  bear  its 
tricks  and  artifices;  the  enlisting  of  all  one's  wit  and  wisdom  in  the  service  of  any  one 
that  could  pay  for  them. 

**  My  mind,  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  restless  and  uneasy  and  continually  on 
the  wing,  feels  already,  in  a  state  of  comparative  solitude, — in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
sober  and  quiet  peace  to  which  it  has  been  long  a  stranger.  I  regret  not  the  gay  objects 
of  New  York,  which  I  have  exchanged  for  the  now  dreary  scenes  of  Schenectady. 
The  pleasures  of  my  former  life  were  often  the  pleasures  of  an  hour,  leaving  behind  them 
the  anxieties  of  days  and  of  years.  A  very  few  excepted,  I  regret  not  those  friends 
of  my  early  youth,  from  whom  I  have  removed.  Friendship  is,  in  most  cases,  only  a 
weathercock,  shifting  with  the  lightest  gale,  and  scarcely  stable  long  enough  to  be 
viewed.  The  applause  of  men  I  no  longer  prize,  and  self-approbation  becomes  every 
day  of  greater  value." 

During  his  residence  at  Schenectady,  he  pursued  his  theological  studies 
with  great  ardour,  though  he  occasionally  indulged  his  taste  for  poetry,  and 
wrote  some  essays  in  prose  which  were  published  in  a  newspaper  in  that 
place.  Ho  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Classis  of  Albany,  in  the  year 
1798,  having  just  entered  his  twenty-second  year. 

The  popularity  which  his  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  secured  to  him,  was 
such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few  young  ministers.  He  was  immediately 
sought  after  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  congregations  in  the  United 
States.     The  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia  soon  gave  him  a 
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call  to  settle  as  eo^pastor  with  the  Eev.  Dr.  EwiDg ;  aod,  though  he  shrank 
from  the  responsibilitj  incident  to  so  important  a  charge,  yet  the  advanta- 
ges of  being  associated  with  a  man  of  sach  high  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities,  finally  determined  him  to  accept  the  invitation.  He  was  accord- 
ingly ordained  and  installed  in  June,  1799. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  was  married  to  Hester,  daughter  of  Colonel  John 
Bailey,  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  They  had  three 
children — all  sons,  the  two  youngest  of  whom  survived  their  father. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  his  ministry,  there  was  a  large  demand  made 
upon  his  time  and  strength,  particularly  by  reason  of  the  increasing  infirmi- 
ties of  his  venerable  colleague.  He,  however,  besides  performing  to  great 
acceptance  the  duties  of  his  office,  found  time,  in  this  interval,  to  compose 
two  Poems,  the  latter  of  which  was  highly  elaborated  and  of  considerable 
length.  The  first  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Washington,  and  was 
written  in  imitation  of  the  style  of  Ossian,  of  which  he  was  a  great  admirer. 
The  second  was  entitled  **The  Powers  of  Genius."  It  was  received  with 
no  small  favour  in  this  country,  soon  passed  to  a  second  edition,  and  was 
republished  in  a  style  of  great  elegance  in  England.  Several  smaller  pieces 
were  included  in  the  same  volume. 

Mr.  Linn  was,  from  his  infancy,  subject  to  attacks  of  severe  illness, 
which  were  the  greater  affliction  on  account  of  his  uncommonly  sanguine 
temperament.  His  imagination  always  magnified  the  disease  whenever  it 
recurred ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  the  fullest  conviction  that  it  was  destined 
to  bring  him  to  an  early  grave.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1802, 
that  his  constitution  received  any  serious  injury.  In  the  summer  of  that 
year,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  New  York ;  and  when  he  had  reached 
Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat,  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  which 
was  followed  by  a -fever.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Roe,  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  that  place ;  and,  after  remaining  there 
a  few  days,  was  able  to  return  home,  though  his  system  never  afterwards 
fully  recovered  its  former  tone.  After  he  resumed  his  public  laboors,  he 
often  found  it  difficult  to  speak,  from  a  sudden  afi'ection  of  the  brain  ;  and 
would  sometimes  be  obliged  to  support  himself  by  holding  to  the  rsuls  of 
the  pulpit,  when  he  was  preaching  with  his  usual  energy  and  eloquence. 

In  the  year  1802,  Dr.  Priestley,  who  had  then  been  in  this  country  several 
years,  published  a  short  Treatise,  instituting  a  comparison  between  Jesna 
Ohrist  and  Socrates,  in  which  he  maintained  the  doctrine  that  our  Saviour 
is  a  mere  man. 

Mr.  Linn,  though  very  young  to  engage  with  such  a  distinguishes}  and 
veteran  combatant,  wrote  a  book  in  reply,  which,  while  it  was  considered  by 
some  as  lacking  somewhat  in  polemic  courtesy,  was  acknowledged,  both  by 
friends  and  foes,  to  indicate  vigorous  intellect  and  extensive  research. 
This  work  was  published  in  the  year  1803  ;  and  shortly  after,  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

His  healUi  continued  to  decline,  though  his  malady  seemed  to  have  firmer 
hold  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.  He  had  all  sorts  of  gloomy  fancies ; 
and  the  objects  of  nature  which  used  to  delight  him  so  much,  now  served 
only  to  increase  the  sadness  of  his  spirit.  He  often  half  resolved  to  resign 
his  charge, — sometimes  on  the  ground  that  he  was  totally  inadequate  to 
perfiorm  hia  duties  as  a  minister,  and  sometimes  from  a  conscientious  con- 
viction UuttJie  had  no  right  to  his  salary  for  such  services  as  he  was  able 
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tOTesde^  i  batliui  firieiMlfrJisNiAded  hitt'^om  Bii«ba  step.  He  nude  repeated 
joorneys  for  his  heidth,  and  tried  the  effect  of  complete  cessation  from  pub^ 
lie  labour ;  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  He  had  always  had  an  impression 
that  he  should  die  young,  aad  had  always  had  a  great  horror  of  dying  of 
consumption.  The  frequent  raising  of  blood  he  regarded  as  an  infallible 
token«  not  only  that  he  was  to  die  of  this  dreaded  malady,  but  that  it  had 
actually  well  nigh  done  its  work.' 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1804,  his  disease  seemed  to  be  making  rapid 
progress,  though  his  physician  did  not  yet  pronounce  it  incurable.  Though 
Pr.  Linn  himself  had  no  idea  that  he  should  receive  any  benefit  from  a 
journey,  yet,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  he  was  induced  to  make  the 
experiment.  Having  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  congregation  for 
two  or  three  months,  he  set  out  for  New  England,  and  travelled  as  far  as 
Boston.  But  the  hopes  of  his  friends  were  disappointed,  while  hid  own 
expectations  were  reaKzed — neither  his  bodily  health  nor  his  spirits  seem  to 
have  been  materially  Tbenefitted.  Befote  leaving  Boston,  on  his  return,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  father,  of  which  ther  following  is  an  extract : — 

''Never  was  a  traveller  less  qualified  for  giving  or  receiving  pleasure..  I  oannot  dis- 
cover that  I  have  received  the  least  benefit  from  my  voyage  or  travel,  nor  have  my 
spirits  ascended  the  smallest  degree  above  their  customarv  pitch. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  unless.I  undergo  a  total  renovation,  I  must  leave  the  pulpit, 
and  endeavour  to  earn  my  bread  in  some  other  way.  If  my  present  impressions  are 
true, — if  appearances  deceive  me  not,  I  shall  need  *  but  little  here  below,  nor  need 
that  little  long.'  But  as  all  my  hopes  of  the  world  are  clouded  and  ruined,  could  I 
only  subdue  some  rismg  apprehensions,  and  leave  my  family  provided  for,  I  should 
not  regret  the  blow,  however  speedy,  that  crumbled  me  to  dust.    I  write  not  to  afflict" 

Jron,  but  to  relieve  myself.  It  is  a  strange  consolation,  but  it  is  one  of  the  fsw  conso- 
ations  I  know.  You  will  therefore  please  to  pardon  me  for  this,  and  for  all  other 
offences  towards  you  of  which  I  may  be  guilty.  They  are  inseparable  from  my  cruel 
disease. 

*•'!  feel  the  ruin  of  an  intellect  which,  with  health,  would  not  have  dishonoured  you, 
my  family,  or  my  country.  I  feel  the  ruin  of  a  heart,  which  I  trust  was  never  defi- 
cient in  gratitude  towards  my  God  or  my  worldly  benefactors.  This  heart  has  always 
fervently  cherished  the  social  affections,  but  now  broods  over  the  images  of  despair, 
and  wars  ineffectually  with  the  pang  that  bespeaks  my  dissolution.  But  I  must  be 
silent.    I  believe  I  have  gone  too  far.'' 

After  stopping  for  a  short  time  in  New  York  and  its  neighbourhood,  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia.  During  the  ensuing  six  weeks,  he  was  attacked 
with  some  other  form  or  forms  of  disease,  which  strengthened  his  conviction 
that  his  case  was  hopeless  ;  and  he  wrote  a  letter,  from  his  bed  of  sickness, 
to  the  Session  of  his  Church,  tendering  the  resignation  of  his  pastoral  charge. 
This  letter,  however,  after  a  few  days,  he  was  persuaded  to  recall ;  and  some 
slight  mitigation  of  his  disease  inspired  a  trembling  hope  that  possibly  the 
dark  cloud  which  had  so  long  overshadowed  him  might  pass  away.  But 
alas !  such  hope,  so  far  as  it  existed,  was  soon  to  prove  delusive. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  August,  he  seemed  more  comfortable  than 
usual ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father,  querying 
with  him  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  resign  his  charge  without  further 
delay.  In  the  evening  of  that  day,  he  occasionally  raised  blood  in  very 
small  quantities;  but  it  was  enough  to  produce  a  manifest  effect  upon  his 
spirits.  He  retired  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  but  scarcely  had  his  head 
touched  the  pillow,  when  he  said  to  his  wife, — **I  feel  something  burst 
within  me — call  the  family  together-<-I  am  dying."  Instantly  his  utterunce 
was  choked  by  a  stream  of  blood.  Becovering  a  little  strength,  he 
exclaimed,  with  hands  clasped  and  eyes  uplifted,-^*'  Lord  Jesus,  pardon  my 
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transgresskms,  and  r^oeiye  my  soul ! "  And  when  be  had  sud  this,  hb 
spirit  had  fled.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Blair. 

Beside  the  works  already  noticed,  Dr.  Linn  publbhed  a  Sermon  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Ewing,  in  1802.  He  left  behind  him  a  Narrative  Poem 
entitled  '^Valerian,"  descriptive  chiefly  of  the  early  persecutions  of  Chris- 
tians, which  was  published,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character  by  Charles 
Brookden  Brown,  in  1806. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ALEXANDER  PHOENIX. 

HAU.EM,  N.  Y.,  2d  Maroh,  1862. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  were  right  in  supposing  that  I  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Dr.  John  Blair  Linn.  He  was  my  class  mate  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  during  the  whole  of  our  college  course,  we  maintained  the  most  friendly 
and  intimate  relations.  After  he  left  the  ofBce  of  General  Hamilton,  with  whom 
he  had  commenced  the  study  of  the  Law,  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  fomily  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Romeyn  of  Schenectady,  and  especially  after  his  settlement  in  Phil- 
adelphia, I  saw  very  little  of  him;  and,  except  the  interchange  of  an  occasional 
letter,  our  intercourse  was  limited  to  a  few  interviews,  during  his  visits  in  New 
York,  which,  however,  were  of  rare  occurrence. 

Instead  of  complying  literally  with  your  request  by  furnishing  you  with  my 
own  recollections  of  Dr.  Linn,  I  prefer  to  send  you  the  following  testimony  of 
tWo  of  his  very  intimate  friends  concerning  him — both  highly  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, who  had  a  much  better  opportunity,  ft-om  their  peciUiar  relations  to  him, 
of  marking  the  development  of  his  religious  character  than  I  had  myself— I 
refer  to  the  late  Doctors  Romeyn  and  McLeod,  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Romeyn  writes  thus : — 

**  I  need  scarcely  mention  that  his  talents  were  of  the  first  order.  His  imagi- 
nation was  glowing,  and  yet  it  was  chaste.  Even  his  earliest  attempts  at 
writing  display  a  soundness  of  judgment  rarely  united  with  fervidness  of  fancy, 
especially  in  young  people.  His  taste  was  formed  on  pure  models.  He  was 
capable  of  deep  research,  though  constitutionally  indisposed  to  it.  His  genius 
was  poetic.  He  always  preferred  a  poem  or  criticisms  on  polite  literature,  to  any 
other  species  of  composition.  His  constitution  was  sanguine.  This  caused  a 
precipitancy  in  some  of  his  actions,  which  prudence  condemned.  He  had  a  bias 
to  pleasure,  a  taste  for  it;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  often,  in  reflecting  on  past 
scenes,  wondered  how  he  escaped  its  pollutions  as  he  did.  His  reading  in  early 
life  contributed  very  much  to  increase  this  taste.  He  was  disposed  to  be  roman- 
tic in  his  views  and  conduct.  His  temper  was  quick,  his  sensibility  exquisite. 
He  had  all  the  capricious  feelings  peculiar  to  a  poet.  Though  hasty,  and  some- 
times rash,  yet  was  he  generous;  he  scorned  meanness.  He  was  warm  in  his 
attachments;  benevolent  in  his  propensities  to  mankind.  His  anticipated  plea- 
sures generally  exceeded  his  actual  enjoyments.  He  was  accustomed  to  dwell 
more  on  the  dark  than  on  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  of  life.  He  was  prone 
to  melancholy, — the  melancholy  of  genius.  Oft  times  he  appeared  its  victim, 
sitting  for  days  silent,  sad  and  gloomy.  He  felt,  even  to  madness,  the  slightest 
disrespect,  and  as  sensibly  enjoyed  attention  paid  to  him.  He  was  not  calju- 
lated  to  move  in  a  moderate,  common  course  with  the  generality  of  mankind;  he 
was  either  in  the  valley  of  gloom  or  on  the  mount  of  transport — rarely  did  he 
enjoy  temperate,  calm  pleasure.  With  years,  this  sensibility  was  corrected.  I 
myself  perceived  a  change  in  him,  in  this  respect,  the  last  time  we  were  together. 
In  short,  his  system  was  like  a  delicate  machine,  composed  of  the  finest  mate- 
rials, which  was  liable  to  derangement  from  the  slightest  and  most  trifling  cir- 
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cumsUnoey  and  the  continual,  dirersifled  action  of  whose  parts  tended  gradoallj, 
though  certainly,  to  a  speedy  destruction  of  the  whole." 

Dr.  McLeod  writes  thus : — 

•*  About  the  time  of  his  beginning  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  was  greatly  agita- 
ted about  two  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  Christian  life — What  are  the 
characteristics  of  gracious  exercises  of  heart  toward  God?  and  what  is  the  con- 
nection between  the  speculative  truths  of  revealed  religion  and  those  exercises? 

"  I  advised  him  to  read  Dt,  Owen's  Treatise  on  Communion  with  God.  He 
did  so.  He  was  satisfied  with  it.  He  entered  fully  into  the  Doctor's  views  of 
that  interesting  subject.  Of  the  state  of  his  minj  I  have  received  from  him- 
self explicit  information.  Opposed  to  enthusiasm,  and  naturally  delicate,  he 
was  not  very  communicative  on  such  subjects.  He  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
unbosom  himself  to  many,  because  he  had  himself  such  a  low  opinion  of  his 
Christian  experience,  that  he  thought  it  probable  a  fair  statement  would  dispose 
the  censorious  to  conclude  he  was  entirely  destitute  of  piety,  and  render  the 
nominal  professor  satisfied  with  his  own  attainments;  and  consequently  have  a 
tendency  to  hinder  his  public  usefulness,  and  to  encourage  inattention  to  experi- 
mental religion.  He  therefore  scarcely  ever  alluded  to  his  own  experience  in 
conversation,  even  with  his  most  intimate  religious  friends.  He  was  not,  how* 
ever,  absolutely  opposed  to  conversation  upon  such  subjects.  He  could  throw 
aside  reserve,  and  enter  upon  it  with  freedom,  when  he  was  udder  no  apprehen- 
sion that  this  freedom  would  be  abused. 

He  was  much  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  of  death,  and  a  reluctance  to 
dying.  But  he  was  not  in  terror  of  future  punishment;  for,  although  he  con- 
fessed himself  worthy  of  it,  he  trusted  in  that  Saviour  which  the  Gospel  offers 
to  sinners,  and,  firmly  persuaded  of  the  safety  of  believers,  cheerfully  hoped 
that  his  own  faith,  although  weak,  was  really  sincere.  The  fVame  of  his  mind, 
in  relation  to  spiritual  things,  was  almost  uniform ;  never  extremely  gloomy, 
never  extremely  joyous.  It  differed  surprisingly  from  the  natural  temperament 
of  his  mind.  In  the  concerns  of  common  life,  he  was  the  slave  of  sensibility, 
the  mere  child  of  circumstances.  He  knew  this.  His  religious  life  appeared  to 
himself  a  third  estate,  supernaturally  called  into  existence  in  the  empire  of  his 
sool,  which  created  a  distinct  interest  to  which  all  his  affections  were  drawn;  and 
which,  gradually  progressing  in  strength  and  in  influence,  checked  the  dangerous 
efforts  of  the  opposite  principles  of  his  constitution,  rendering  his  joys  less  vivid 
and  more  lasting,  and  rendering  his  sorrows  more  easy  to  endure  and  over- 
come." 

The  above  testimony  is  so  full  and  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  my  own 
impressions  concerning  Dr.  Linn,  that  I  will  only  add  that 
I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

ALEXANDER  PHCENIX. 
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JOHN  BRODHEAD  ROMETN,  D.  D  * 

1798—1825. 

John  Brodhsad  Romeyn  was  the  only  «6n  of  tho  Rev  IMrick  Romeyn, 
J>.  D.,  and  was  born  at  Matbletown,  Ulster  Oduntj,  N.  Y.,  November  8, 
1777.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Brodhead.  His  fkther 
was,  at  that  time,  Pastor  of  the  united  Reformed  Dutch  Congregationfl  of 
Hackensack  and  Schraalenburgh  in  New  Jersey  ;  but,  previous  to  the  birth 
of  the  son,  he  had  removed  his  family  from  Hackensack, — their  usual  place 
of  residence,  to  Marbletown,  to  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  they  were 
exposed  from  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  British  troops,  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution. 

When  he  was  seven  years  old,  his  father,  who  was  among  the  most  emi- 
nent ministers  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged,  took  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Churoh  in  Scheneetady.  There  the  son 
oomraenced  his  classical  studies,  in  an  Academy  which  his  father  had  been 
a  chief  instrumeiJt  in  founding,  and  which  was  the  germ  of  what  is  now 
Union  College.  So  rapidly  did  his  faculties  unfold,  and  so  great  was  his 
proficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  that,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  joined  the  Senior  class  in  Columbia  College,  in  the  city  of  New 
York ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  class  was  eminent  for  talent  and  scholar- 
ship, and  he  was  among  the  youngest  of  its  members,  he  immediately  took 
rank  with  the  best  scholars,  and  graduated  with  high  honour  in  1795. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  record  remains  of  his  early  religious  exercises, 
or  of  the  process  of  thought  and  feeling  by  which  he  was  ultimately  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  In  1796,  he  became 
a  communicant  in  the  Church  at  Schenectady,  of  which  his  father  was 
Pastor,  and,  shortly  after,  commenced  his  theological  studies  under  the 
instruction  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston.  He,  however,  after 
some  time,  returned  to  Schenectady,  and  completed  his  course  under  the 
direction  of  his  own  venerable  father,  having  for  his  associate  in  study  his 
intimate  friend  and  class  mate,  John  Blair  Linn,  whose  career  was  alike 
brief  and  brilliant.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Classis  of  Albany, 
June  20,  1798,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit  awakened  great  interest  and  high  expec- 
tation ;  and  there  were  several  congregations  that  would  have  been  glad  to 
secure  at  once  his  permanent  services.  He,  however,  owing  to  a  naturally 
frail  constitution,  which  had  been  enfeebled  still  more  by  constant  and 
intense  study,  did  not  think  favourably  of  an  immediate  settlement ;  and 
nearly  a  year  passed  before  he  consented  to  listen  to  any  proposal  on  the 
subject.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1799,  he  was  examined  at  New  Palti  by 
the  Classis  of  Poughkeepsie,  with  reference  to  ordination,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  month  was  regularly  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Rhinebcck,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  whose 
call  he  had  previously  accepted.  Here  he  laboured  more  than  four  years 
with  great  popularity  and  success;  and  he  was  accustomed,  during  the  rest 
of  his  life,  frequently  to  visit  this  ^eld  of  hb  early  labours,  and  in  conver- 
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eation  witb  bis  finetids  ^  rer^rt  lo  this  pemdof  Ms  u&aAstTj  with  the  high- 
est satisfaetioii. 

In  November,  1803,  be  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Cbnrch  in 
the  eitj  of  Schenectady.  On  resigning  bis  charge  at  Rhinebeck,  the 
Glassis  of  Ponghkeepsie  rendered  a  very  decided  testimony. to  his  high 
qualifications  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  expressed  deep  regret  at  his 
removal  beyond  their  bounds.  The  considerations  which  influenced  him  to 
this  step,  were  chiefly  two— the  pecnliai'  state  of  the  congregation  to  which 
he  was  called, — he  being  the  only  individual  upon  whom  they  could  unite, 
after  a  protracted  season  of  division,  and  the  declining  health  of  hb  father, 
to  whom  he  felt  that  he  owed  the  best  filial  attentions. 

He  continued  at  Schenectady  but  a  single  year.  In  November,  1804,  he 
received  a  call  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany,  which,  on 
the  whole,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  accept.  The  Church  at  Schenectady 
had  become  harmonious  under  his  ministry,  and  the  pre-existing  difficulties 
had  so  far  passed  away  as  no  longer  to  jeopard  its  welfare.  His  father  had 
been  taken  to  his  rest,  so  that  his  attentions  to  kim  were  no  longer  required. 
The  Church  to  which  he  was  invited  opened  a  much  more  extended  field  of 
usefulness  than  the  one  of  which  he  then  had  the  charge.  And  his  breth- 
ren in  the  ministry  whom  he  consulted,  generally  expressed  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  change.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  accepted  the  call, 
delivered  his  Farewell  Sermon  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  was  installed 
Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Albany  a  few  days  after. 

There  were  circumstances  connected  with  the  congregation  with  which  he 
now  became  connected,  that  would  have  rendered  the  situation  of  almost 
any  clergyman  who  might  have  been  settled  over  it  doubtful,  not  to  say, 
perilous.  As  it  was  the  only  Presbyterian  Congregation  in  the  Capital  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  it  had  gathered  into  it  a  large  amount  of  cultivated 
intellect  and  professional  eminence ;  and,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature particularly,  the  church  was  thronged  with  strangers, — many  of  them 
persons  of  distinction,  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  addition  to 
this,  hw  two  immediate  predecessors  had  been  men  of  remarkable  powers, 
and  varied  attainments,  and  under  their  preaching  the  congregation  had 
become  sufficiently  fastidious  not  to  be  satisfied  with  pulpit  efforts  of  a  mere 
ordinary  character.  Mr.  Romeyn,  however,  fully  sustained  himself  in  his 
delicate  position,  and  continued,  for  four  years,  labouring  with  great  zeal 
and  acceptance  in  this  important  field. 

When  the  new  Church  in  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  was  established,  in 
1808,  the  great  popularity  which  Mr.  Romeyn  had  acquired,  led  that  infant 
but  highly  promising  congregation  to  think  of  him  at  once  as  a  suitable  per- 
son to  become  their  pastor ;  and  in  the  month  of  May  they  presented  him 
a  regular  call.  What  his  feelings  were  in  reference  to  it,  and  what  the 
motives  which  finally  influenced  him  to  accept  it,  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  record  on  the  subject  found  among  his  papers : — "  I  discouraged 
the  idea ;  but  they  made  out  the  call,  and  prosecuted  it,  notwithstanding 
that  discouragement.  It  was  offered  to  me,  because  they  knew  I  was  not 
in  good  health,  and  a  change  might  be  of  service.  The  Cedar  Street  Church 
bids  fair  to  be  large  and  respectable ;  and,  from  the  character  of  the  sub- 
scribers, a  Gospel  ministry,  if  successful  among  them,  will  have  the  most 
salutary  effects  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The 
members  are  unanimous  in  the  call  made  on  me.     My  wife's  health  will,  I 
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believe,  be  benefitted  by  sea  air.  My  m<^er  and  Bister  approve  of  a 
removal.  These  considerations,  added  to  my  health,  seem  to  make  it  my 
duty  to  remove.'* 

In  September  previous  to  his  removal  to  New  York,  he  preached  two 
Sermons  on  occasion  of  a  Fast  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States,  designed  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
peculiar  aspects  of  the  then  existing  crisis.  The  Discourses  discover  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  both  History  and  Prophecy,  and  a  great  dread  of 
the  influence  upon  our  national  institutions,  of  Romanism  and  Infidelity. 
They  were  published  by  request  of  the  **  members  of  the  Session  and  Cor* 
poration"  of  the  Church,  and  were  introduced  by  an  appropriate  Dedica- 
tion to  the  Congregation  of  which  he  was  about  to  take  leave,  and  a  grate- 
ful recognition  of  the  interesting  relation  which  he  had  sustained  to  them. 
They  were  regarded,  at  that  time,  as  among  the  ablest  published  Discourses 
of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged. 

The  previous  arrangements  having  been  consummated,  he  removed  to  New 
York,  and  early  in  November,  (1808,)  was  inducted  to  his  new  charge. 

In  1809,  the  year  after  his  removal  to  New  York,  when  he  was  only 
thirty-two  years  old,  the  College  of  New  Jersey  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

He  found  every  thing  quite  to  his  mind  in  his  new  field  of  labour,  and 
within  a  short  period  he  had  gathered  around  him  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  respectable  congregations  in  the  city.  In  1813,  his  health  had  become 
so  much  impaired  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  he  should  relax  from 
his  labours,  and  try  the  effect  upon  his  constitution  of  a  temporary  resi- 
dence in  other  climes.  Accordingly,  in  November  of  that  year,  he  embarked 
at  New  Bedford,  with  his  wife  and  nephew.  Dr.  John  B.  Beck,  for  Lisbon. 
He  spent  the  next  winter  upon  the  Continent,  and  early  in  the  spring  passed 
over  to  Eugland.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  his  visit  to  Holland, 
the  land  of  his  fathers*  sepulchres,  where  he  was  met  with  every  expression 
of  hospitality  and  good  will.  This  tour  brought  him  in  contact  with  many 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age,  and  no  one  was  better  able  than  he 
to  appreciate  such  society.  He  availed  himself  also  of  the  opportunity 
which  was  furnished  him  of  adding  greatly  to  his  library ;  and  his  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  books  qualified  him  to  make  the  most  judicious  selection. 
He  came  back  in  the  autuiun  of  1814,  with  greatly  improved  health, 
and  was  welcomed  by  his  congregation  with  every  demonstration  of  affection- 
ate regard.  His  first  sermon  after  his  return  was  preached  on  the 
9th  of  December,  from  Lamentations  iii.  21,  22,  23.  He  resumed  his 
labours  now  with  increased  alacrity  and  zeal,  and  his  church,  in  both  its 
spiritual  and  temporal  interests,  continued  in  a  state  of  undiminished  pros- 
perity. 

From  this  period  Dr.  Bomeyn  prosecuted,  without  much  interruption,  his 
ministerial  duties  till  near  the  close  of  life,  though  for  a  year  or  two 
previous  to  his  death,  his  health  was  evidently  upon  the  wane,  and  his 
friends  were  pained  to  observe  the  constantly  increasing  indications  that  his 
course  was  nearly  run.  Less  than  two  weeks  before  his  death,  he  preached 
on  the  text — *•  It  is  finished,*'  and  then  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
great  tenderness  and  fervour ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  service  intimated, 
as  it  proved  with  prophetic  truth,  that  he  should  never  preside  in  the 
adminbtration  of  the  ordinance  again.     A  large  portion  of  the  day  immc- 
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diaiely  preceding  his  death,  was  occupied  in  exercises  of  de?otion,  and 
especially  in  earnest  intercession  for  his  family  and  his  flock.  The  last 
words  he  uttered  were — **  Blessed  Jesus,  while  passing  through  the  dark 
valley  of  death,  do  thou  spread  undenieath  me  thine  everlasting  arms. 
Come,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  me  into  thy  Kingdom,  which  thou  hast  prepared 
for  thy  chosen  ones ;  that  I  may  there  join  in  singing  hallelujahs  forever 
and  ever."  He  died  a  few  hours  after  this,  February  22,  1825,  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-sixth  of  his  ministry. 

Dr.  Komeyn  was  married  on  the  22d  of  April,  1799,  to  Harriet,  daughter 
of  John  N.  Bleecker,  of  Albany.  They  had  but  one  child. — a  son,  who 
died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Eomeyn  survived  her  husband  but  a  few  months, 
and  died  on  the  23d  of  October  following. 

Dr.  Romeyn  received  numerous  and  various  expressions  of  public  regard. 
Besides  being  privately  consulted  in  respect  to  several  of  the  most 
important  stations  of  public  usefulness  in  the  country,  which,  however,  he 
prevented  from  being  formally  oflfered  to  him, — he  was  actually  called  to  the 
Pastorate  of  the  Beformed  Dutch  Collegiate  Churches  in  New  York,  simidta- 
neously  with  his  receiving  the  call  from  Cedar  Street ;  and,  after  his  return 
from  Europe,  he  was  offered  the  Presidency  of  Transylvania  University  in 
Kentucky,  and  subsequently  that  of  Dickinson  College  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  bad  an  important  agency  in  establishing  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  and  was  one  of  its  Directors  from  its  commencement  till  his 
death.  He  was  also  a  Trustee  of  Princeton  College  from  1809  till  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  when  he  resigned  the  office.  He  occupied  various  important 
posts,  at  different  periods,  under  the  General  Assembly, — such  as  being  on 
the  Standing  Committee  of  Missions,  on  the  Committee  to  revise  the  Book 
of  Psalmody,  &c.;  and  in  1810,  when  he  had  only  reached  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  the  Assembly  appointed  him  their  Moderator. 

Dr.  Romeyn*s  published  works,  though  highly  respectable,  will  scarcely  sus- 
tain the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  preacher.  Some  of  the  discourses  to 
which  his  energetic  and  impassioned  manner  gave  an  effect  which  his  hearers 
can  never  forget,  are  found,  in  the  reading,  to  be  bereft  of  much  of  their 
life  and  power.  They  certainly  possess  in  themselves  no  small  degree  of 
merit;  but  his  manner  was  so  uncommonly  impressive  as  necessarily  to 
render  them  quite  a  different  thing  to  the  reader  from  what  they  were  to 
the  hearer.  The  greater  part  of  his  printed  works  are  comprised  in  two 
volumes  of  Sermons,  published  in  1816,  and  shortly  after  republished  in 
Scotland.  Beside  these,  he  published  the  following  in  pamphlet  form,  some 
of  which  have  generally  been  regarded  as  among  the  best  of  his  printed 
productions : — 

An  Oration  on  the  death  of  Washington,  1800.  A  Sermon  on  resigning 
his  pastoral  charge  at  Rhinebeck,  1803.  A  Sermon  delivered  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Missions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  1808.  Two  Sermons  delivered  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Albany  on  the  day  recommended  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  for  Fasting,  Humiliation  and  Prayer,  1808.  An  Introduc- 
tory Sermon  delivered  in  the  new  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cedar  Street, 
New  York,  the  first  Sabbath  after  being  installed  Pastor  of  said  Church, 
1808.  The  good  Samaritan:  A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York  Dis- 
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peDsarj,  1^10.  The  ^ngmr  and  duty  of  young  peopkt  A  fiemoii 
delivered  in  the  PresbyteriMi  Chnroh  in  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  1810. 
An  Exhortation  to  the  people  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Qardiner 
Spring,  1810.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  1811.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  appointed  to  draft  a  plan  for  disciplining  baptised  child- 
ren, 1812.  A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Middle  Dutch  Church,  New  York, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York  Marine  Missionary  Society,  1819.  The 
duty  and  reward  of  honouring  God :  A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England,  1821. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Romeyn  first  in  June,  1816,  and  knew 
him  quite  well  till  the  close  of  his  life.  On  my  introduction  to  him,  I  was 
struck  with  his  friendly  and  earnest  manner,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion, 
and  through  his  influence,  that  I  became  a  member  of  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  I  had  heard  him  preach  in  his  own  church,  in  the  pre- 
ceding autumn,  a  very  impressive  discourse  on  that  beautiful  passage  io 
Job — **  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands 
of  Orion  ?" — on  the  Sabbath  immediately  succeeding  a  terrific  and  deso- 
lating gale,  still  remembered  as  the  ^*  September  gale ;"  and  the  deep  interest 
with  which  I  had  listened  to  that  discourse  made  me  the  more  desiroua  of 
obtaining  an  introduction  to  him.  Before  my  course  in  the  Seminary  was 
closed,  I  spent  a  Sabbath  with  him  at  Elizabeth  town,  on  a  Communion 
occasion  in  Dr.  McDowell's  Church,  when  nearly  one  hundred  new  members 
were  admitted  ;  and  I  was  exceedingly  struck  on  that  oocasion  with  the 
appropriateness  as  well  as  the  impressiveness  of  his  public  exercises.  The 
last  public  occasion  on  which  I  met  him,  was  the  ordination  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Phoenix  at  Springfield,  (Chickopee  parish,)  Mass.,  a  few  months  before 
his  death.  Mr.  Phoenix  and  himself  had  been  class  mates  in  Columbia 
College,  and  intimate  friends  in  after  life ;  and,  though  Dr.  Romeyn*s  health 
was  then  considerably  reduced,  he  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  assist  in 
putting  his  old  friend  into  the  ministry;  and  the  sermon  which  he  preached  on 
the  occasion,  evinced  the  great  interest  which  he  felt  in  it,  while  it  was 
altogether  a  manly  and  vigorous  effort.  The  most  remarkable  thing,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  the  occasion,  was  his  asking  a  blessing  at  the  table, 
whore  the  Council  dined  after  the  ordination.  Within  the  compass  of  a 
minute  or  two,  he  seemed  to  bring  all  the  peculiar  circumstanoos  of 
the  people  and  the  pastor,  and  the  newly  formed  relation  between  them, 
combining  them  in  the  most  impressive  and  beautiful  manner;  and  yet 
there  was  every  thing  to  indicate  that  it  was  entirely  an  unpremeditated 
service.  The  next  afternoon,  I  heard  him  preach  a  Communion  lecture  for 
Dr.  Osgood  at  Springfield,  after  which  he  crossed  the  river,  and  preached  for 
me  in  the  evening  at  West  Springfield,  one  of  his  most  eloquent  discourses, 
on  the  text — **  I  am  the  first  and  the  last,"  &c.  Though  I  saw  evidences 
that  his  health  was  upon  the  wane,  the  freedom  and  vigour  of  his  manner, 
and  his  power  to  impress  an  audience,  seemed  to  me  to  have  suffered  no 
abatement.  I  parted  with  him  the  next  morning,  and  never  met  him  after- 
wards. 
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Albant,  September  1, 1852. 

Mj  dear  Sir:  I  will  not  dissemble  that  a  principal  reason  of  my  having  been 
iomewhat  dilatory  in  complying  with  your  request,  has  been  that  my  relation- 
ship to  Dr.  Romeyn  has  seemed  to  me  to  make  it  a  matter  of  some  delicacy  for 
me  to  render  such  a  public  testimony  concerning  him  as  your  request  contem- 
plates. I  will,  however,  as  a  token  of  my  good  will,  state  a  few  things  that 
occur  to  me, — ^not  doubting  that  you  will  obtain  from  others  a  more  full  and 
satisfactory  account  of  him.  The  fact  that  he  was  my  maternal  uncle  brought  me 
near  to  him  from  my  childhood;  and,  during  a  part  of  the  four  years  that  I  was 
engaged  in  the  study  of  my  profession,  I  was  a  member  of  his  fiunily.  I  have 
therefore  had  distinct  impressions  of  his  character,  however  they  may  have 
somewhat  faded  under  the  influence  of  time. 

I  recollect  him  as  a  young  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  frank  in  his  man- 
ners, ardent  in  his  feelings,  quick  in  his  temper,  and  little  disposed  to  yield  his 
opinions  or  prejudices  to  any  thing  that  bore  the  semblance  of  dictation  or  con- 
straint. He  appears  to  me  to  have  been  singularly  fortunate  in  his  early  friend- 
ships— among  the  most  intimate  friends  of  his  youth  were  John  Blair  Linn  and 
Alexander  McLeod — the  former  of  whom  survived  only  to  a  ripe  manhood, — 
the  Utter  died  some  years  afler  his  friend.  They  joined  in  several  literary 
undertakings  which  met  the  public  notice  either  in  periodicals  or  in  distinct 
publications.  Each  was  united  to  the  others  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection, — 
ties  which  were  severed  only  by  the  stroke  of  death. 

Jh.  Romeyn,  until  his  constitution  was  broken  by  disease,  was  indefatigable 
in  his  weekly  preparations  for  the  pulpit.  The  great  mass  of  sermons  that  he 
left  in  manuscript,  and  which  have  come  into  my  possession  as  his  executor, 
bear  ample  testimony  to  this.  I  would  not  venture  to  assign  to  him  the  very 
highest  rank  among  pulpit  orators;  but  he  was  certainly  a  highly  impressive 
and  animated  speaker,  and  always  spoke  out  of  the  depths  of  an  earnest  and 
solemn  conviction.  His  discourses  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  were 
generally  written  out;  but  in  .later  years  he  was  accustomed  to  leave  large 
chasms  in  his  manuscript  to  be  filled  up  by  the  suggestions  of  the  moment;  and 
these  extemporaneous  parts  of  his  sermon  often  produced  the  greatest  effect. 
The  fact  that  he  gathered  around  him,  in  so  short  a  time,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  so  large,  intellectual  and  cultivated  a  congregation,  and  held  it  till  his 
death,  s^ows  that  his  talents  in  the  pulpit  mu&t  have  been — to  say  the  least — of 
a  superior  order. 

Of  his  intellectual  habits  I  can  speak  with  an  abiding  remembrance;  for  I  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  observing  them.  He  preserved  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  languages,  having  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  them  at  Columbia  College; 
yet  he  pursued  the  study  of  them  only  as  auxiliary  to  those  studies  which  were 
strictly  professional.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  readers  I  ever  knew;  and  his 
own  library  supplied  him  with  the  best  works  not  only  connected  with  his  pro- 
fbssion,  but  in  almost  every  department  of  literature.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
there  were  few  private  libraries  in  the  country  that  compared  with  his,  either  in 
extent  or  in  value.  It  was  particularly  rich  in  books  of  Travels ;  and  I  remem- 
ber well  bow  be  used  to  revel  over  the  pages  of  Elphinstone,  Pottinger,  and  other 
kindred  authors. 

Dr.  Romeyn  had  no  aversion,  certainly  in  his  later  years,  to  reading  occasionally  a 
work  of  fiction, — especially  one  from  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  in  which  somegreat 
principle  of  human  nature  was  succesafully  evolved.  I  remember  his  telling  me 
that,  when  be  was  in  Edinburgk,  be  bad  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Mrs,  Oranty  the  writer  of  **  Letters  from  the  Mountains,"  &c.,  and  in  one  of 
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liis  interviews  with  her,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  new  novel,— one  of 
the  series  of  the  Waverly  novels,  then  in  the  course  of  publication,  while  it  wis 
not  yet  known  who  was  the  author  of  them;  and  Mrs.  Grant  unhesitatingly 
ascribed  them  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  the  ground  that  ho  was  the  only  man  in 
the  world  who  was  capable  of  writing  them. 

Since  Dr.  Romeyn's  death,  great  changes  have  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
former  field  of  his  labours.  The  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  has  swept  over 
the  spot  where  he  ministered,  and  a  block  of  stores  have  succeeded  to  the  place  of 
worship.  The  congregation  that  he  gathered  has  passed  through  a  succession  of 
changes,  till  its  identity,— certainly  as  far  as  respects  members,  is  nearly  gone. 
The  great  benevolent  institutions  that  he  helped  to  foster  in  their  infancy,  and  that 
were  only  beginning  to  develop  their  mighty  resources  when  he  died,  have  now 
reached  to  a  vigorous  manhood.  But  the  influence  of  his  ministry  still  survives; 
and  now  and  then,  as  I  pass  about  the  country,  or  meet  people  from  a  distance, 
I  fall  in  with  a  man  whose  voice  and  manner  take  on  an  unwonted  tenderness, 
as  he  speaks  of  his  former  pastor.  Dr.  Romeyn. 
I  remain  very  truly, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  R.  BEOK. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  E.  VERMILTE,  D.  D. 

Nbw  Tork,  December  8, 1866. 

My  dear  Doctor:  My  recollections  of  Dr.  John  B.  Romeyn  commence  almost 
with  my  earliest  years,  when  he  was  in  the  vigorous  exercise  of  his  powers,  and 
at  the  meridian  of  his  popularity  and  usefulness,  and  they  continue  until  his 
death.  While  pursuing  my  collegiate  and  theological  studies,  however,  and 
when  I  was  becoming  in  some  measure  fitted  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  qualities, 
as  a  man  and  a  preacher,  I  was,  for  the  most  part,  absent  from  the  city.  I  bad 
hoped  that,  as  my  pastor,  he  would  have  introduced  me  to  the  sacred  desk:  but, 
although  my  first  sermon  was  preached  in  the  pulpit  he  had  long  adorned,  it  was 
draped  in  sable  to  mourn  his  recent  loss.  What  I  can  say  of  him  must  relate 
chiefly  to  the  impressions  produced  upon  my  mind  during  my  boyhood,  there- 
fore, and  it  is  very  likely  it  will  not  be  very  discriminating,  nor  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  his  individuality  to  those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  man. 

In  person,  Dr.  Romeyn  was  about  the  medium  height,  of  a  compact,  well  pro- 
portioned frame,  rather  spare  habit,  and  of  a  very  nervous  temperament,  which 
showed  itself  in  the  animation  of  his  fine,  intelligent  eye,  and  expressive  coun- 
tenance, in  ready  utterance,  and  in  graceful,  but  rapid  and  decisive,  motions  of 
the  body.  This  ran  through  every  thing  he  did.  There  was  nothing  uncertain 
or  vacillating  in  his  manner;  no  hesitation  apparently  in  his  mind;  nothing  slug- 
gish or  slow  in  his  composition.  His  opinions  were  clearly  conceived  and  boldly 
expressed.  His  purposes  were  promptly  formed  and  executed  with  energy.  He 
seemed  to  enter  with  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength,  into  whatever  he 
undertook :  literally  what  ho  found  to  do  he  did  with  all  his  might.  This  was 
so  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit.  I  suppose  a  stranger  would  not  be  long  iu  his  com- 
pany without  saying  to  himself, — "  this  man  has  all  his  faculties  about  him,  and 
is  all  awake."  And  yet  he  was  not  a  bustler,  but  most  eflScient  in  forming  and 
executing  his  plans.  He  was  a  cheerful  companion,  frank  and  unreserved,  and 
very  genial  with  the  young.  Yet  there  was  no  frivolity  or  want  of  proper  dignity. 
T  do  not  recall  a  single  jest  or  witticism  ascribed  to  him.  But  I  remember  him, 
at  the  period  of  his  greatest  success,  as  earnest  and  even  intense  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  appropriate  duties,  seeming  to  feel  deeply  his  responsibilities,  and  as 
much  as  any  man  I  ever  knew,  to  aim  at  making  full  proof  of  his  ministry.  His 
quick  step,  downcast  eye,  and  deeply  serious,  absorbed  air,  as  he  passed  up  the 
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broad  aisle,  and  took  his  position  in  the  pulpit,  and  prepared  for  the  service, 
illustrate  this  remark  very  well,  and  were  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  man. 

Dr.  Romeyn's  mind,  I  should  judge,  was  of  a  high  order.  The  peculiarities, 
however,  to  which  I  have  adverted,  would  necessarily  disqualify  him,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  becoming  a  patient  and  profound  investigator,  while  they  added 
greatly  to  his  power  as  a  ready,  elfective  speaker,  and  fitted  him  the  better  for 
the  sphere  he  was  called  to  occupy.  But  there  was  no  particular  originality  or 
independence  of  thought:  no  metaphysical  aptness  certainly;  and  no  apparent 
disposition  or  ability  to  subject  his  themes  to  any  very  rigid  analysis,  and  rarely 
an  effort  to  build  up  and  compact  a  logical  train  of  argumentation,  by  which  truth 
might  be  demonstrated,  doubt  dispelled,  and  gainsay ers  convinced.  I  presume 
he  had  never  subjected  his  mind  in  any  high  degree  to  the  discipline  of  close  and 
consecutive  thinking.  He  was  rather  a  reader, — a  great  reader.  His  admirable 
library  supplied  him  abundantly  with  the  means  of  indulging  his  tastes  in  this 
respect,  and  likewise  with  the  materials  which  he  brought  into  his  pulpit  prepa- 
rations, and  he  used  it  vei^y  diligently.  He  had  acquired  a  large  store  of  general 
information,  therefore,  if  he  had  not  become  deeply  learned.  And  a  suggestive 
memory  enabled  him  to  hold  very  much  at  command  what  he  had  read.  He 
was  reputed  to  be  a  very  good  theologian;  but,  from  his  conversations,  I  think 
history  was  his  favourite  branch  of  reading;  and  he  was  regarded  by  his  clerical 
friends,  I  recollect,  as  being  exceedingly  well  versed  in  that  department 

Dr.  Romeyn  was  made,  however,  for  the  pulpit.  All  his  natural  tastes  and 
mental  training  seemed  to  have  peculiar  reference  to  that  sphere.  As  a  preacher, 
you  know,  he  stood  eminent, — in  some  respects  *' primus  inter  pares,"  among 
the  great  lights  our  city  could  boast  at  that  day.  And  in  Mason,  McLeod,  Mille- 
doler,  and  others,  it  then  enjoyed  a  ministry  rarely  equalled,  and  perhaps 
never  surpassed.  The  substance  of  his  preaching  was  sound,  edifying  Qospel 
truth;  although  he  was  very  apt  to  seize  on  passing  events.,  and  turn  them  with 
very  great  effect  to  a  spiritual  use.  His  sermons  were  usually  well  arranged  and 
well  expressed,  as  was  requisite  to  suit  the  taste  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  refined  congregations  in  the  country.  But  there  was  no  subtle  process  of 
rensoning:  and  what  was  singular,  when  you  consider  the  marked  effects  of  his 
ministrations,  he  dealt  very  sparingly  in  figures  of  speech  or  fine  writing.  There 
were  few  delicate  touches  of  fancy,  or  bold  flights  of  imagination:  there  was  no 
splendid  diction  nor  carefully  wrought  and  sustained  rhetoric.  In  fact  he  was 
"v&ry  little  of  a  rhetorician.  But  there  was  most  momentous  truth,  and  there 
was  life  and  vivacity,  pathos  and  downright  energy,  and  perfect  naturalness  and 
sincerity,  which  gave  the  preacher  the  victory,  and  made  him,  what  he  was,  for 
several  years,  to  say  the  16ast,  not  inferior  in  popularity  and  success  to  any  of 
his  compeers.  His  ordinary  animation,  and  his  sweet,  full,  flexible  voice,  thougli 
managed  with  no  art,  were  always  pleasant.  But,  at  times,  every  lino  of  his  face, 
even  his  whole  frame,  became  instinct  with  passion,  and  then  the  eye  kindled  or 
tearful, — the  very  soul  speaking  through  the  body  that  trembled  with  emotion  or 
erected  itself  to  an  attitude  of  authority, — the  torrent  of  feeling  often  subdued 
and  carried  away  his  hearers  with  responding  emotion.  I  can  hardly  tell  why — 
bat  Dr.  Romeyn  and  young  Spencer  of  Liverpool  have  always  been  associated  in 
my  mind,  as  having  strong  points  of  resemblance.  Certainly,  I  think  that,  so 
&r  as  the  pulpit  is  concerned,  Dr.  Romeyn,  in  his  prime,  was  entitled  to  be  called 
one  of  the  very  first  preachers  of  his  day. 

His  suocess  corresponded  with  thb  description.  The  Cedar  Street  Church 
was  a  new  enterprise,  commenced  by  men  of  high  social  position  in  various  walks 
of  life, — many  of  them  New  England  men,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  its  origin  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  politics,  as  I  recollect  it  used  to  be  called  the  Federal 
Church — although  Dr.  Romeyn  was  never  a  political  preacher.  But  for  years 
this  house  overflowed.    Prayer  meetings  and  evening  lectures  were  well  sustained. 
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He  WM  aided  hj  ft  neat  eflcient  Board  of  coders;  and  Hue  at^^essimit  %>  tbt 
churok  were  nunieioaa  et  almost  every  Communion  season.  Especially  were  hii 
labours  blessed  among  the  young.  Uis  catechetical  classes  on  Wednesday  after- 
noons were  crowded.  He  threw  such  attraction  around  them,  that  we  loQgcd 
for  the  day:  and  among  this  class,  and  through  this  instrumentality,  very  much 
of  his  useful  labour  was  performed.  Of  a  very  large  Bible  class  of  young  ladies, 
every  one,  I  think  he  told  me,  became  a  professor  of  religion.  More  young  men 
became  ministers  from  bis  congregation  than  from  any  other.  And  the  churches 
in  the  city  from  that  day  to  this  have  drawn  a  large  proportion  of  elders  and 
deacons,  and  our  benevolent  societies  many  of  their  most  active  members  and 
officers,  from  among  the  men  who  were  trained  under  him.  I  think  the  warm 
affection  with  which  his  memory  is  cherished  by  those  who  enjoyed  his  pul{at 
and  pastoral  services,  and  the  tender  tones  in  which  they  are  wont  to  speak  of 
the  Cedar  Street  Church  of  those  bright  days,  are  proof  conclusive  of  the  exoelr 
lence  of  the  man,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  ministry.  During  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  absent,  andvhad  little  part  there.  But  for  the 
period  of  which  I  have  mainly  spoken,  it  was  very  much  of  a  model  Church;  and 
its  character  and  success  were  owing,  under  God,  very  much  to  the  ability  and 
zeal  of  its  Pastor. 

If  this  meagre  outline  of  Dr.  Romeyn's  qualities,  rather  than  of  his  life,  can 
be  made  serviceable  in  any  way,  I  shall  be  very  glad.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  the  fair  transcript  of  my  memory,  and  perhaps  have  been  too  eulogistic,  as 
writers  under  such  circumstances  are  certainly  in  great  danger  of  being.  But 
such  as  it  is,  Dear  Doctor,  it  is  at  your  disposal. 

With  brotherly  regards,  I  am  yours, 

THOMAS  E.  VERMILTE. 


HENRY  DAVIS,  D.  D.'*^ 

1798—1852. 

The  ancestors  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  came  to  this  country, 
were  from  Kidderminster,  England,  and  were  parishioners  of  Richard  Bax- 
ter, and  it  is  supposed,  members  of  his  Church.  They  resided  awhile  in 
Lynn,  near  Boston ;  then  in  New  Haven,  Conn.;  and  finally  took  up  their 
permanent  residence  in  East  Hampton,  L.  I.  They  were  two  brothers — 
one  of  them,  who  was  a  lawyer,  was  never  married :  the  other,  who  was  the 
grandfather  of  Henry  Davis,  had  two  children  t^— a  son  and  a  daughter*  The 
son  {John)  was  twice  married— first  to  Catharine  Talmadge,  and  afterwards 
to  Mary  Conkling.  By  the  first  marriage  he  had  six  children ;  by  the 
second  five  ;  all  of  whom  lived  to  be  more  than  seventy-three  years  of  age. 
Henry  was  a  son  by  the  second  marriage.  Both  parents  were  exemplary 
members  of  Dr.  BuelFs  Church,  and  both  attained  to  nearly  fourscore 
years. 

Henry  Davis  was  bom  at  East  Hampton,  September  15,  1771.  The 
next  year  his  father  removed  from  East  Hampton  to  Stonington,  Conn.  In 
both  places  he  carried  on  the  business  of  farming  on  a  somewhat  extended 
acale,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  that  of  tanning  and  shoe  makpg.  In  1734, 

•  MS.  firam  himself.— Pr.  North's  Fitn.  Ssini. 
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ike  war  being  now  oyer,  he  removed,  with  the  younger  members  of  his 
family,  back  to  Jlast  Hampton.  Clinton  Academy  being  established  there 
about  this  time,  under  very  favourable  auspices,  he  proposed  to  his  son 
Henry  to  prepare  for  College,  with  several  other  young  men  who  were  then 
m  a  course  of  preparation^^  and  go  with  them  to  Princeton.  But,  at  that 
time,  the  son  preferred  the  medical  profession,  and  declined  hys  father's  pro- 
posal. He  was,  for  some  time,  a  member  of  the  Academy, — occasionally 
leaving  it  for  a  few  months  to  teach  a  school:  the  last  of  his  teaching,  pre- 
vious to  his  going  to  College,  was  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  engaged 
the  greater  part  of  two  years.  Having  changed  his  purpose  as  to  a  pro- 
fession, he  oommenced  his  immediate  preparation  for  College  without  the 
aid  of  a  teacher,  and  continued  to  study  in  this  way,  except  for  about  three 
months, — during  which  time  he  was  a  student  in  Clinton  Academy, — 
until  October,  1793,  when  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  in  Yale 
College. 

He  graduated,  an  excellent  scholar,  in  the  year  1796 ;  and  immediately 
after  accepted  a  Tutorship  in  Williams  College,  which  he  held  till  January, 
1798.  He  then  went  to  Somers,  Conn.,  and  studied  Theology  for  some 
months  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Backus,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  in  July  following,  by  the  Association  of  Tolland 
County.  At  the  ensuing  Commencement  in  Yale  College,  he  was  appointed 
a  Tutor  in  that  institution.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  continued 
in  the  office  till  1803.  At  the  Commencement  in  1801,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Divinity;  and  was  requested,  provided  he  was  unwilling  to 
enter  immediately  on  the  office,  to  continue  in  the  Tutorship,  while  he  was 
making  the  requisite  preparation  for  it.  But,  before  he  considered  himself 
as  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  Professorship,  his  health  became  so  feeble 
that  he  was  unable  to  preach.  With  a  view  to  recruit  his  health,  he 
made  several  journeys,  and  spent  one  season  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

In  September,  1806,  be  was  called  to  the  Professorship  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  Union  College,  Schenectady  ;  and,  as  he  was  still  unable  to  preach, 
he  gave  up  all  idea  of  undertaking  the  Theological  Professorship  at  Yale, 
and  accepted  the  place  which  was  offered  him  at  Union.  Here  he  continued 
for  about  three  years. 

In  December,  1809,  he  entered  on  the  Presidency  of  Middlebury  College, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, — the  Sermon  on  the 
occaxion  being  preached  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Proudfit.  In  1810,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Union  College.  In  1814, 
the  Professorship  which  he  had  left  at  Uni^n,  was  again  offered  to  him,  but 
he  declined  it.  In  January,  1817,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Presidency  of 
Hamilton  College,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Backus ;  and  a  month  after,  before 
he  had  had  time  to  give  his  answer,  was  appointed  President  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, as  successor  to  Dr.  Dwight.  But  such  were  the  circumstances  of  Mid- 
dlebury College  at  the  time,  and  so  deeply  was  he  interested  in  its  fortunes, 
Uiat  he  felt  constrained  to  return  a  negative  to  both  invitations.  Subse- 
quently to  this,  however,  circumstances  occurred  which  led  him  to  suppose 
that  if  he  were  to  leave  Middlebury,  the  College  at  Burlington  which  was 
then  in  an  exceedingly  depressed  state,  might  be  given  up,  on  condition  that 
its  President  should  be  called  to  Middlebury;  and,  as  he  considered  it  an 
evil  that  there  should  be  two  Colleges  in  the  same  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, he  thought  it  his  duty  oven  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  have  but  one 
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institution.  He  accordingly  intimated  to  the  Trustees  of  Hamilton  College 
that,  in  view  of  this  change  of  circumstances,  he  should  not  decline  their 
invitation,  if  it  were  repeated.  It  was  repeated  in  the  month  of  July; 
but  about  this  time  the  aspect  of  things  in  regard  to  Middlebury  and  Bur- 
lington 80  far  changed,  that  President  Davis  would  gladly,  if  he  had  not 
already  committed  himself  to  Hamilton,  have  remained  at  his  post.  He 
even  made  an  attempt  to  get  released  from  his  engagement  at  Hamilton,  but 
it  was  ineffectual;  and,  accordingly,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1817,  he 
was  inaugurated  as  President  of  that  College.  Here  he  continued  till  18B8, 
when,  in  consequence  of  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  the  Trustees 
of  the  College,  in  respect  to  various  matters,  he  resigned  his  office  as  Pre- 
sident, though  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  until  1847. 

Dr.  Davis  still  continued  to  reside  at  Clinton,  and  was  greatly  respected 
by  the  whole  community.  His  health  now  grew  very  infirm,  and  on  this 
account  he  spent  one  or  two  winters  in  the  Southern  States.  For  several 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  was  confined  chiefly  to  his  house  by  an  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs  ;  and  it  was  wonderful  how  he  lived,  year  after  year,  appa- 
rently on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  He  retained,  during  all  this  time,  the 
utmost  equanimity  of  mind,  and  was  evidently  waiting  all  the  days  of  his 
appointed  time  till  his  change  should  come.  At  length  the  vital  energy 
was  gone,  and  he  died  in  perfect  tranquillity  at  his  residence  at  Clinton, 
March  8, 1852.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  North, 
his  successor  in  the  Presidency,  and  was  published. 

Dr.  Davis  was  married,  shortly  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  Professor- 
ship of  Divinity  in  Yale  College,  to  Hannah  Phoenix,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Treadwell  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  previously  of  Smithtown,  L. 
I.,  who  was  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  New  York,  in  1777.  They  had  four  children, — two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  One  of  his  sons  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1824, 
and  the  other  at  Hamilton  College  in  1831.  Both  studied  Law  and  devoted 
themselves  to  its  practice  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Davis*  publications : — An  Inaugural  Ora- 
tion at  Middlebury  College,  1810.  A  Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  Middlebury 
College,  1810.  An  Election  Sermon  at  Montpelier,  1815.  A  Sermon 
before  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  1816. 
A  Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  Hamilton  College,  1828.  A  Farewell  Address 
at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Junior  class  in  Hamilton  College,  1883.  A  Nar- 
rative of  the  embarrassments  and  decline  of  Hamilton  College,  1838. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  President  Davis,  I  heard  him  preach  in  Yale 
College  Chapel,  in  my  Freshman  year.  I  remember  distinctly  the  general 
character  of  the  sermon — it  was  clear,  logical  and  forcible ;  and  the  man- 
ner was  dignified,  and  perhaps  a  little  professorial.  In  the  year  1816,  I 
attended  Commencement  at  Middlebury,  where  I  had  the  privilege  of 
making  his  acquaintance.  I  found  him  exceedingly  sooiable  and  communi- 
cative,  without  any  official  airs  in  private,  while  yet  he  left  upon  my  mind 
a  strong  impression  of  personal  dignity.  He  presided  at  the  Commence- 
ment exercises  with  all  due  grace,  and  seemed  to  be  entirely  at  home  in 
every  situation  in  which  I  saw  him.  After  1830, 1  became  quite  intimate 
with  him,  and  had  an  opportunity,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  of  witnessing 
his  inflexiWe  adherence  to  what  he  believed  was  truth  and  right,  against  the 
pressure  of  very  powerful  influences.    On  two  occaaionB,  after  he  was  con- 
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fined  chiefly  to  his  house,  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  him,  and,  though  he 
was  howed  nnder  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  power  of  disease,  I  could 
not  discover  the  least  waning  of  his  noble  intellect,  and  certainly  there  was 
nothing  that  indicated  any  decline  of  his  religious  fervoor,  or  his  generous 
sensibilities.  Though  he  was  alive  to  the  present,  be  seemed  to  live  more 
in  the  past,  and  was  a  fine  example  of  a  serene,  Christian  old  age.  I  had 
occasion  more  than  once  to  make  proof  of  his  friendship,  and  the  result  in 
every  case  was  such  as  it  is  grateful  to  me  to  recall,  now  that  my  earthly 
intercourse  with  him  is  closed. 

FROM  THE  RET.  JEREMIAH  DAY,  D.  D., 

PRESIDENT  OP  TALE  COLLEGE. 

New  Haven,  March  25,  1862. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  particular  acquaintance  with  President  Davis  was  in 
early  life.  For  nearly  fifty  years  past,  I  have  had  only  occasional  opportunities 
of  personal  intercourse  with  him.  We  were  two  years  members  of  College 
together;  and  afterwards  fellow-tutors  at  Williamstown  and  Yale. 

As  an  undergraduate,  he  was  among  the  most  distinguished  for  scholarship 
and  elevated  character  in  the  first  class  taught  by  President  Dwight.     He  then 
exhibited  those  prominent  moral  and  intellectual  traits,  which  have  since  been 
more  fully  developed  in  his  public  life.     They  appeared  even  then  to  be  marking 
him  out  and  preparing  him  for  some  such  distinguished  stations,  as  those  which 
he  afterwards  occupied.     His  powers,  his  inclinations,  and  his  habits,  were  emi- 
nently of  a  practical  character,— especially  adapted  to  the  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment of  youth.     To  this  employment  he  was  called  immediately  after  he  was 
graduated;  and  to  this  he  devoted  his  time  and  strength,  in  five  different  Col- 
leges successively,  till  he  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Hamilton  College.     His 
unvarying  firmneSs  of  moral  and  religious  principle  led  him  to  employ  his  talents 
and  attainments  exclusively  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.     His  literary  and 
scientific  investigations  were  conducted,  not  with  a  view  to  display,  or  to  obtain 
credit  for  originality,  but  to  qualify  him  for  the  instruction  which  he  was  provi- 
dentially called  to  impart.     His  natural  temperament,  though  ardent,  was  well 
balanced  by  strength  of  intellect  and  sound  practical  judgment.     He  had  a  rare 
energy  and  firmness  of  purpose, — a  native  intrepidity  which  fitted  him  to  main- 
tain a  steady  collegiate  government,  and  to  encounter  difficulties  and  obstacles, 
an  ample  share  of  which  was  allotted  him.    He  evidently  aimed  to  be  faithful  to 
the  trust  committed  to  him.    His  application  to  business  and  study  was  so 
intense  that  his  constitution,  originally  vigorous,  early  received  a  shock  from 
which  it  never  recovered.     His  slender  and  debilitated  frame  ever  after  impeded 
the  execution  of  his  ardent  and  widely  reaching  purposes.    His  performances  in 
the  desk  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  witnessing  for  many  years  past.    His 
preaching  and  literary  and  religious  character  were  in  such  estimation  that  he, 
e^ly  in  life,  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  Yale  College, — an 
appointment  which  his  then  prostrated  health  prevented  him  from  accepting. 
His  disposition  was  open,  frank  and  affectionate;  his  manners  simple  and  grave, 
dignified  and  kind;  his  friendship  ardent  and  lasting. 
Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  with  very  great  regard. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

JEREMIAH  DAY. 
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FROM  THE  HON.  SAMUEL  NELSON, 

JUPaX  or  THK  SUPBKMS  OOU&T  Of  THB  UKXTBD  flTATXS. 

Washinotor,  January  11, 1867. 

Dear  Sir :  Dr.  Davis  was  President  of  Middlebury  College  while  I  was  a 
student  there,  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  1811, 
till  August,  1813,  when  I  graduated.  He  was  then,  I  should  think,  under  fifty 
years  of  age ;  his  head  slightly  grey,  but  apparently  the  effect  of  infirm  health, 
and  long  sedentary  habits.  In  person  he  was  tall, — over  six  feet,  slender,  erect 
and  of  noble  and  manly  appearance;  a  face  strongly  marked,  indicating  the  true 
character  of  his  mind, — strength  and  vigour,  but  polished  and  graceful  from 
varied  and  extensive  acquirements,  and  association  with  men  of  his  class  and 
position  in  society.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  in  the  truest  sense 
of  that  term,  without  its  characteristic  costume.  His  disposition  was  cheer- 
ftil, — even  playful,  kind  and  generous,  deeply  sympathizing  with  all  his  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  especially  with  the  concerns  of  all  in  any  way  under  his 
care,  or  subject  to  his  advice  or  direction.  He  had  a  warm  heart,  directed  by  a 
strong  sense  of  right,  and  what  was  due  to  religion  and  virtue,  and  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  of  life;  a  true  and  reliable  judgment,  and  hence  firm  and  steady 
in  his  principles,  and  consistent  in  his  conduct. 

The  impression  made  upon  tlie  students  was  that  Dr.  Davis  possessed  high 
qualities  and  endowments  for  the  head  of  a  College.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
take  severe  notice  of  trifling  irregularities,  or  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  but 
was  generous  and  forbearing,  and  if  noticed  at  all,  it  was  with  the  affection  and 
admonition  of  a  friend.  But  in  a  case  of  transgression  indicating  a  perverse 
mind,  or  bad  heart,  and  which  necessarily  called  for  the  interposition  of  the 
authorities,  and  the  use  of  discipline,  he  was  stern  and  inflexible,  and  nothing 
short  of  unconditional  submission  and  assurance  of  future  food  conduct,  or 
separation  from  the  institution,  would  be  listened  to.  Indeed,  perhaps  the  lead- 
ing characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  Doctor  was  deliberation  and  forecast  in 
making  up  his  judgment  as  to  right  and  duty  in  any  given  case,  and  when  made 
up  and  settled,  a  firmness  and  courage  to  stand  by  it  which  no  consideration 
personal  to  himself  could  shake. 

The  influence  of  this  characteristic  of  his  life  was  felt,  and  had  its  natural 
effect  in  the  government  of  the  College;  but  with  this  sturdy  feature  was  min- 
gled a  strong  sense  of  right  and  justice,  benignity  of  feeling,  and  a  sensibility  in 
meeting  the  stern  necessities  of  the  case,  as  creditable  to  his  heart,  as  the  firm 
will,  under  the  circumstances,  was  to  the  head. 

In  his  intercoiu*se  with  the  students,  he  invariably  treated  them  as  gentlemen, 
thereby  inspiring  and  elevating  their  self-respect,  seeking  through  that  element 
of  character,  and  the  wholesome  influences  consequent  thereon,  to  regulate  their 
conduct,  and  encourage  proficiency  and  scholarship,  rather  than  by  the  mere 
rigour  of  authority.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  he  was  universally  beloved  hf 
the  students. 

It  was  understood,  soon  after  I  left  College,  that  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
authorities  of  Tale  College  to  succeed  Dr.  D wight  as  President  of  that  institu- 
tion. I  believed  at  the  time,  if  he  should  accept  the  place,  and  be  blessed  with 
the  enjoyment  of  health,  that,  properly  supported  as  he  would  be  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  he  would  become  one  of  the  most  eminent  heads  of  a  cellmate 
institution  which  the  country  has  ever  known.  The  invitation,  it  was  understood 
at  the  time,  was  declined  on  account  of  infirm  llealth. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  at  your  urgent  request,  hastily,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  other  duties,  thrown  together  my  ideas  of  the  character  of  President 
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DftYifl  as  they  were  impressed  upon  me  while  I  was  his  pupil.  If  this  imperfect 
tribute  of  my  respect  and  gratitude  is  worthy  ot  a  place  in  your  proposed  sketch 
of  him,  it  is  quite  at  your  service. 

With  great  respect  and  regard, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  NELSON. 


JOHN  GLENDY  *  D.  D. 
1799—1882. 

John  Glsndy,  a  son  of  Samuel  Glendy,  was  born  in  the  neighboorhopd 
of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1755.  His  parents  are  sud 
to  baye  been  eminent  for  piety ;  and  his  mother,  particularly,  to  have  been 
distinguished  for  an  uncommonly  vigorous  intellect.  Being  destined,  in  the 
intention  of  his  parents,  to  the  ministry,  he  was  early  sent  to  a  Latin 
School,  where  he  remained  till  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  subsequently  went 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  there  passed  through  the  regular  curri- 
culum ;  and,  after  devoting  some  time  to  Tlieology,  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  On  his  return 
to  Londonderry,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Lord  Bishop  who  resided 
there,  and  who  became  so  much  interested  in  him,  as  to  propose  that  he 
should  accompany  him  as  Chaplain  on  a  tour  that  he  was  about  to  make 
upon  the  Continent.  This  proposal,  however,  was  accompanied  by  a  condi- 
tion to  which  young  Glcndy  was  unwilling  to  accede, — namely,  that  he 
should  join  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  view  of  this,  he  unhesitatingly 
declined  what  both  himself  and  his  friends  regarded  as  rather  a  brilliant 
ofifer. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  accepted  a  call  from  a  Church  in  Londonderry ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  his  father,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  circumstances  of 
affluence,  gave  him  a  house  and  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 
He  now  became  united  in  marriage  with  Eliza  Cirswell,  a  native  of  Lon- 
donderry, an  only  daughter,  and  a  young  lady  of  fine  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  as  well  as  of  great  personal  attractions.  For  a  few  years,  he  was 
subject  to  no  disturbing  influence,  and  was  eminently  happy  in  all  his  rela- 
tions. But  at  length  he  found  there  was  a  storm  gathering,  which  threatened 
destruction  to  his  dearest  earthly  interests.  While  the  great  questions  of 
British  policy  in  respect  to  Ireland,  involving  her  condition  and  prospects, 
were  agitating  the  public  mind,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  country 
were  ranging  themselves  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  Mr.  Glendy  openly 
and  earnestly  protested  against  the  aggressive  measures  of  the  government, 
and  thus  made  himself  particularly  obnoxious  in  high  places.  As  his 
talents  and  standing  were  such  as  to  render  his  influence  somewhat  formi- 
dable, he  became  a  marked  man  to  the  emissaries  of  government,  and  a 
purpose  was  quickly  formed  to  arrest  his  influence  by  taking  his  life.  At 
the  suggestion,  and  through  the  instmmentality,  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  with 

•  MS.  from  hia  daughter,  Mm.  Sproaton.— Obituary  notices  in  the  Baltimore  paper?,  Ac, 
ftuniihed  bj  Dr.  Cohen. 
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whom  he  had  been  intimate  in  his  earlier  years,  a  troop  of  horse,  com- 
manded bj  Capt.  Leith,  sorronnded  Mr.  Glendy's  honse,  and  set  fire  to  it; 
and  the  order  was  given  that,  if  he  shonld  attempt  to  escape  by  door  or 
window,  they  should  despatch  him  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Through  the  vigilant  attention  of  some  of  his  friends,  however,  Mr. 
Glendy  became  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  soldiers,  but  had  only  time 
to  effect  his  own  escape  and  that  of  his  family  before  they  were  on  the 
ground.  On  finding  that  he  was  not  in  the  honse,  they  tracked  him  to  a 
small  cottage  owned  by  a  poor  widow  who  had  often  been  the  recipient  of 
his  bounty, — whither  he  had  fled,  after  consigning  his  family  to  the  care 
of  a  relative  who  lived  several  miles  distant.  Hb  preservation  here 
seemed  scarcely  less  than  miraculous.  The  soldiers  rushed  into  the 
house  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  he  had  concealed  himself  under  a  large  sack 
which  had  been  spread  over  a  bedstead,  and  though  they  were  within  a  few 
feet  of  him,  he  actually  eluded  their  search.  They  left  the  place,  impreca- 
ting vengeance  upon  him,  and  went  forth  to  prosecute  their  search  in  the 
surrounding  country.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  Mr.  Glendy  fled 
in  an  opposite  direction ;  and,  after  a  walk  of  several  miles,  arrived  at  the 
house  of  his  brother,  thinking  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  he  might  hope  to 
be  unmolested.  It  was  but  a  short  time,  however,  before  the  soldiery  heard 
where  he  was,  and  forthwith  directed  their  course  to  his  brother's  house ; 
but  were  not  more  successful  in  their  search  than  they  had  been  before.  Find- 
ing that  he  could  not  remain  there  with  safety,  he  exchanged  clothes  with 
his  brother,  and  in  other  ways  disguised  his  appearance,  and  actually  passed 
undetected  through  the  crowd  who  were  seeking  his  destruction. 

After  remaining  concealed  in  another  place  a  few  days  longer,  and  baving 
become  wearied  and  dejected  from  his  perilous  adventures,  he  finally  resolved 
to  surrender  himself  and  demand  a  trial,  though  at  the  hands,  as  he  believed, 
of  a  prejudiced  and  perjured  jury.  This,  accordingly,  took  place;  and 
though,  through  the  intercession  of  some  influential  friends,  his  life  was 
spared,  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile  from  his  native  country.  A 
few  days  only  were  given  him  to  take  leave  of  his  friends,  and  then  he  was 
compelled  to  embark  in  an  old,  unseaworthy  vessel,  crowded  with  emigrants, 
who,  with  the  crew,  were  obliged  to  work  almost  incessantly  at  the  pump  to 
keep  her  afloat.  She  finally  put  in  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  distress;  and  there 
Mr.  Glendy,  by  request  of  the  Captain,  preached  a  Sermon  in  the  Court 
House,  (for  there  was  no  Presbyterian  Church  there  at  that  time,)  in  behalf 
of  the  poor  emigrants.  The  novelty  of  the  occasion  drew  together  a  large 
audience,  among  whom  were  several  distinguished  lawyers,  who  were  so  much 
impressed  by  the  service  that  they  made  particular  inquiries  in  respect  to 
the  preacher ;  and,  having  learned  something  of  his  history,  they  extended  a 
hospitable  welcome  to  both  himself  and  his  wife,  and,  during  a  sojourn  there 
of  some  months,  these  exiles  were  treated  with  marked  respect  and  kindness. 
Mr.  Glendy  arrived  in  this  country  in  the  year  1799. 

The  climate  of  Norfolk  proving  unfavourable  to  Mrs.  Glendy's  health, 
they  were  compelled  to  seek  a  different  locality,  and,  by  advice  of  her  phy- 
sician, they  took  up  their  abode  in  Staunton,  Va.  As  they  had  letters  to 
some  influential  persons  there,  they  were  introdueed  at  once  to  the  best 
society ;  and  it  was  but  a  short  time  before  Mr.  Glendy's  services  were  put 
in  requisition  by  the  two  Congregations  of  Staunton  and  Bethel,  in  Augusta 
County, — both  of  which  he  supplied  for  nearly  two  years.     Having  made 
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tlifi  acqwaaUiice  of  Hr.  Jeffersot^  then  Presideni  of  the  United  States,  he 
was  invited  by  that  distinguished  man  to  visit  Washington,  as  his  guest ; 
and  he  accepted  the  invitation.  During  bis  vbit  he  delivered  a  discourse  in 
the  Capitol,  which  is  said  to  have  awakened  great  interest^  and  to  have  drawn 
firom  the  President  a  strong  expression  of  admiration.  On  a  short  visit  to 
Baltimore,  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  thcu  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Hev.  Dr.  Allison.  He  did  so,  and  his  preaching  was 
very  favourably  received.  He  subsequently  oonsented  to  be  considered  as 
a  candidate,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  James  Inglis ; 
but  the  election  resulted  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

In  the  year  1803,  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Baltimore,  specially  friendly 
to  Mr.  Glendy,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  church  edifice, 
with  a  view  to  secure  permanently  his  services.  The  building  being  com- 
pleted, the  Second  Presbyterian  Congregation  was  formed,  and  in  due  time 
Mr.  Glendy  was  regularly  inducted  as  its  Pastor.  But  scarcely  had  this 
agreeable  settlement  been  effected,  when  he  was  cast  into  the  depths  of 
affliction  by  being  bereaved  of  his  beloved  wife.  Slie  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1804.  The  following  is  the  private  record 
which  he  made  of  the  event.  After  mentioning  the  time  of  her  death  and 
her  age,  he  says, — 

''Then  commenced  her  glorious  career  of  life  that  shall  never  end. 
Though  merciless  death,  for  ten  long  moons,  was  gradually  sapping  all  that 
was  mortal  in  her  constitution,  yet  not  one  murmuring  sigh  escaped  her 
bosom — not  one  repining  wish  agitated  her  soul.  Peaceful,  patient,  tran- 
quil, resigned, — her  conscience  clear,  her  faith  unwavering,  her  hope 
Uiumphant,  her  Heaven  in  prospect, — she  bad  adieu  to  all  her  heart  most 
dearly  prized  on  earth, — her  infant  family,  and  her  loved  compeers,  and  in 
accents  sweeter  fur  than  angels'  notes,  she  gently  raised  her  voice,  saying, 
'Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.'  As  daughter,  wife,  mother,  friend. 
Christian,  she  was  all  that  beauty,  truth,  and  friendship ;  all  that  religion, 
parity,  and  love,  could  render  estimable  and  precious.  Yes,  she  has  gone 
to  her  Father's  House,  to  realize  all  that  piety  can  hope,  humanity  wish,  or 
Heaven  bestow." 

At  a  later  period,  he  was  visited  by  other  domestic  afflictions  in  the  death 
of  an  intelligent  and  lovely  daughter  of  fifteen,  and  a  very  promising  son, — 
both  of  whom  fell  victims  to  consumption. 

Mr.  Glendy  was  chosen  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Congress  in  1806,  and  to  the  Senate  in  1815  and  1816.  He  numbered 
among  his  acquaintances  and  friends  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  his  day,  among  whom  were  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  from  each  of  whom  he  received  marked  attentions.  His  popular 
address  and  general  intelligence,  in  connection  with  the  important  place  he 
occupied,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  an  exile  from  his  native  land,  gave  him 
easy  access  to  the  highest  classes  of  society. 

About  the  year  1822,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
the  University  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  Glendy  continued  sole  Pastor  of  his  Congregation  about  twenty- 
three  years,  when,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  advancing  age,  he 
expressed  a  wbh  that  he  might  be  provided  with  a  colleague.  Accordingly, 
in  1826,  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  John  Breckenridge  became  associated 
with  him  in  this  relation ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  yielded  to  his  colleague 
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the  entire  charge.  About  two  years  before  hk  death,  he  went  to  reaida 
temporarily  with  a  married  daughter  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  hope  of  bene- 
fitting his  health ;  and  he  was  about  making  hb  arrangements  to  return  to 
Baltimore,  when  he  was  found  to  be  in  too  precarious  a  state  to  warrant  it. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  after  a  protracted  and  painful  illness,  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1882,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  His  remains  were  removed  to 
Baltimore  for  interment. 

The  following  account  of  his  Funeral  at  Baltimore  is  extracted  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  Dr.  John  Wilson,  an  elder  in  Dr.  Glendy's  Church,  to 
his  daughter  at  Philadelphia : — 

'*  It  must  be  a  subject  of  sincere  gratification  to  you  to  hear  of  the  strong 
sensation  produced  in  Baltimore,  when  the  news  of  your  beloved  father^s 
death  was  received.  Mr.  M.'s  letter  reached  me  at  too  late  an  hour  on 
Saturday  evening  to  have  it  noticed  in  the  public  papers.  I  mentioned  it 
at  our  prayer  meeting  on  Sunday  morning,  and  before  two  o'clock  the  ladies 
had  the  pulpit  neatly  dressed  in  mourning, — the  sight  of  which  through  the 
day,  and  the  tender  recollections  it  called  up,  melted  many  into  tears. 

**  I  addressed  circulars  on  Sunday  morning  to  the  different  ministers  in 
our  more  immediate  connection,  including  Messrs.  Helfenstein  and  Duncan, 
the  latter  of  whom,  after  reading  the  notice,  pronounced  an  eloquent  eulo* 
glum  on  the  deceased,  and  all  of  them  arranged  the  hour  of  their  afternoon 
service  so  as  to  give  their  congregations  an  opportunity  of  joining  in  the 
procession.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  the  wharf  was  crowded, 
and  the  people  waited  patiently  and  respectfully  the  arrival  of  the  steam- 
boat, which  did  not  get  in  till  it  was  nearly  dark.  At  the  same  early  hour, 
the  church  was  filled  to  overflowing — even  the  enclosure  to  the  gate  was 
one  dense  mass  of  people.  They  opened  a  way  for  us,  and  Mr.  Gibson 
made  a  very  appropriate  address  from  the  pulpit,  and  good  old  Mr.  Williams 
an  excellent  prayer.  The  procession,  which  was  long  and  solemn,  was  then 
formed,  and  an  appropriate  prayer  over  the  tomb  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phelps 
closed  the  impressive  exercises.  It  was  affecting  to  see,  on  the  sidewalks, 
dear  little  girls  and  boys,  and  even  women  with  children  in  their  arms, 
walking  out  such  a  distance  by  moonlight,  to  testify  their  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased." 

In  1800,  Dr.  Glendy  published  an  Oration  which  he  delivered  at  Staun- 
ton on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  in  commemoration  of  General  Wash- 
ington. This  was  republished  in  1835,  in  connection  with  a  Prayer  which 
he  offered  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1821.  The  Oration  is  a  glowing  pro- 
duction, and  indicates  the  writer's  common  nationality  with  Cur  ran  and 
Phillips. 

Dr.  Glendy  had  six  children, — four  daughters  and  two  sons.  One  son 
and  two  daughters  still  (1857)  survive. 

In  the  spring  of  1816,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Glendy,  and 
hearing  him  preach  two  sermons  in  Dr.  Moir's  pulpit  in  Alexandria.  He 
was  there  to  assist  Dr.  M.  on  a  Communion  occasion  ;  and  the  unusually 
large  congregation  which  was  secured  by  the  announcement  that  he  was  to 
preach,  was  sufficient  evidence  of  his  great  popularity.  I  well  remember 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  morning  service  in  which  he  had  officiated,  the  good 
old  Doctor,  who  seemed  to  value  the  popularity  of  his  brethren  a  little  more 
than  his  own,  said, — doubtless  with  a  view  to  bring  back  as  many  as  he  could 
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m  the  sfternooD, — "  Oar  brother  from  Baltimore  wQl  oondnct  the  remaining 
serrioes  of  the  day."  It  was  uttered  with  Hach  an  air  of  pure  benignity, 
and  withal  in  such  an  intensely  Scottish  accent,  that  the  sound  seems  still 
to  vibrate  upon  my  ears.  My  impression  in  regard  to  the  two  discourses 
of  that  day,  is  that  they  were  distinguished  chiefly  by  a  lively  fancy  and 
great  opulence  of  diction.  Some  of  his  sentences,  which  I  still  distinctly 
remember,  were  strikingly  bold  and  beautiful.  His  utterance  was  rapid,  his 
gesture  abundant,  and  a  sort  of  Irish  glow  pervaded  his  whole  manner.  It 
was  evident  that  his  style  of  preaching  had  not  been  formed  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  I  saw  but  little  of  him  in  private,  but  enough  to  satisfy  me 
that  his  powera  of  conversation  were  of  a  high  order. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  B.  BALGH. 

Washington,  April  IB,  1857. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  every  way  disposed  to  comply  with  your  request  in  furnishing 
you  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Glendy;  and  yet  I  am  afraid  they  are  too  meagre  to 
be  of  much  use  to  you.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  frequently  seeing  him  in  my 
earlier  days,  and  hearing  him  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it;  but,  though 
the  impression  he  made  upon  me  is  very  distinct  and  vivid,  I  do  not  seem  to 
have  treasured  any  of  those  striking  incidents  which  serve  perhaps  better  than 
any  thing  else  to  illustrate  character.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  he  came  to 
this  country  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  in  his  own.  I  have  always  under- 
stood, however,  that  he  denied  any  other  agency  in  the  Rebellion,  than  was 
imp]ie<I  in  frankly  expressing  his  opinion,  and  in  showing  kindness  to  those  who 
were  directly  engaged  in  it.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  measure  of  his 
participancy,  it  was  made  the  occasion  of  driving  him  into  perpetual  banishment 
from  his  loved  Erin  Isle. 

My  first  recollection  of  Dr.  Glendy  dates  back  to  the  year  1806,  when,  after 
his  removal  to  Baltimore,  he  served  as  Chaplain  to  Congress.  In  the  course  of 
that  winter,  he  officiated  one  Sabbath  afternoon  for  my  father  at  Georgetown. 
I  do  not  remember  the  subject  of  his  discourse;  but  my  impression  of  his  appear- 
ance, his  manner,  and  the  general  character  of  the  service,  has  scarcely  yet  begun 
to  fade.  He  was  singularly  neat, — even  elegant,  in  his  dress.  His  hair  was 
thrown  into  artificial  curls,  and  powdered  as  white  as  the  snows  of  Mont  Blanc. 
His  complexion  was  pale;  his  eye  intensely  blue;  his  gesticulation  animated  and 
graceful,  but  somewhat  profuse.  Ho  read  the  Hymns  with  an  eye-glass,  but 
the  Scriptures  with  spectacles;  and  in  duo  time  dashed  off  into  his  discourse 
with  a  rapidity  of  utterance  which  would  have  distanced  the  King  of  Pylos  or 
John  C.  Calhoun.  The  sermon  was  a  perfect  torrent  of  Irish  eloquence,  and 
much  more  like  Phillips  than  Grattan.  His  voice  was  as  sweet  as  the  harp  of 
David,  but  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  horns  that  demolished  the  walls  of  Jeri- 
cho. The  whole  impression  produced  by  his  preaching  was  at  the  time  per- 
fectly delightful,  though  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  very  enduring.  I  heard  him 
subsequently  in  the  same  pulpit  two  or  three  times,  and  each  of  the  discourses 
possessed  the  same  general  characteristics  with  the  first. 

Dr.  Glendy  had,  I  think,  a  strongly  marked  Irish  idiosyncrasy.  He  was 
uncommonly  fascinating  in  his  private  intercourse, — was  fond  of  saying  agree- 
able things,  and  never  lost  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
a  good  conscience.  He  was  duly  mindful  of  his  own  rights,  and  not  insensible 
to  any  infHngement  of  them,  or  to  any  omission  of  what  he  deemed  propriety  or 
courtesy  towards  him.  He  was  regular  in  his  attendance  on  meetings  of  Pres- 
bytery, when  his  health  was  good;  but  when  he  thought  himself  too  unwell  to, 
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bo  there*  he  would  sonwUmeB  write  mn  Apelogttic  noie»  and  oaoe  hmnawmMdy 
lold  them  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 
Kegretting  that  I  have  so  little  to  say  in  reply  to  your  request* 

I  am,  as  ever,  your  friend, 

T.  B.  BALCH. 

FROM  THE  KEY.  ELIAS  HARRISON,  D.  D. 

Albxamdbia,  May  14, 1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  some  reminis- 
cences of  Dr.  Qlendy,  though  I  cannot  say  that  my  personal  knowledge  of  hhn 
was  ever  very  extensive,  and  some  of  my  impressions  concerning  him  hare  lest 
in  a  degree  their  vividness  from  the  lapse  of  years. 

My  first  interview  with  him  took  place  in  August,  1817,  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Baltimore.  It  was  immediately  after  he  had  preached  a 
sermon, — to  which  I  had  listened  with  rapt  attention, — preparatory  to  the  Com- 
lii  union  on  the  approaching  Sabbath.  I  was  exceedingly  struck  with  both  the 
matter  and  manner  of  the  performance;  and  the  favourable  impression  which  the 
discourse  had  made  was  by  no  means  diminished,  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
service,  with  true  Irish  warmth,  he  grasped  my  hand,  and  gave  roe  a  most 
cordial  welcome.  lie  was  then,  I  should  suppose,  not  far  either  way  from  fifty 
years  of  age.  He  was  exceedingly  elegant  in  his  appearance  and  manners,  and 
altogether  one  of  the  most  polished  gentlemen  I  had  ever  seen.  He  was  about 
the  medium  height,  his  step  was  firm,  though  elastic,  and  his  gait  that  of  a  man 
who  had  studied  Chesterfield  most  thoroughly,  in  the  *'  waving  line  of  beauty 
and  of  grace."  With  all  his  politeness  there  was  not  the  semblance  of  affecta- 
tion— on  the  contrary  his  manner  seemed  natural  and  frank,  and  was  adapted 
to  put  a  stranger  entirely  at  his  ease. 

After  this  interview, — becoming  as  I  did  a  member  of  the  same  Presb^'tery 
with  him,— our  meetings  were  frequent,  and  our  friendly  intercourse  continued 
until  about  the  time  that  he  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  He 
was,  however,  never,  after  that  period,  in  very  firm  health,  and  was  ofteu 
incapacitated  by  his  extreme  nervous  debility  for  both  the  labours  of  the  pulpit 
and  pastoral  visitation.  During  these  seasons,  a  heavy  cloud  would  sometimes 
settle  over  him,  his  naturally  warm  feelings  would  seem  chilled,  and  he  would 
imagine  that  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of  his  earthly  existence.  And  yet,  at  those 
very  times,  if  you  could  interest  him  so  much  as  to  induce  him  to  take  a  stroll 
with  you  along  the  streets,  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  would  return  as  cheerful  and 
buoyant  as  if  he  had  been  all  the  time  in  bright  sunshine. 

I  never  saw  him  in  this  depressed  state  but  once;  and  the  interview  then  was 
of  such  a  character  as  to  make  an  enduring  impression  upon  me.  The  occasion 
was  this — The  people  whom  he  served  were  desirous,  in  consequence  of  his 
enfeebled  health,  of  securing  for  him  a  colleague,  or  at  least  an  assistant;  but 
reluctant  to  break  the  matter  to  him  themselves, — not  doubting  that  it  would  be 
an  unwelcome  subject, — they  applied  through  their  representative  for  the  advice 
of  the  Presbytery.  Knowing  that  the  Doctor  had  ever  manifested  a  very  kind 
regard  for  me,  and  supposing  that  he  would  perhaps  be  as  likely  to  listen  to  me 
as  to  any  one,  they  were  pleased  to  designate  me  to  the  delicate  office  of  convers- 
ing with  him.  I  found  him  seated  in  his  chair, — the  very  picture  of  wo.  Though 
the  day  was  unusually  warm,  every  window  was  down,  and  every  door  closed; 
while  his  hat  upon  his  head  was  stuffed  half  full  of  cotton  or  wool,  and  about  his 
person  was  closely  wrapped  his  heavy  winter  cloak.  If  I  had  judged  from  his 
own  statement  of  his  case,  or  indeed  from  the  first  view  of  his  countenance,  I 
should  have  supposed  that  he  was  in  the  very  last  stage  of  decline.  A  very  cauti- 
ous allusion  to  the  object  of  my  visit,  restored  him  at  once  to  both  animation  and 
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iie?ertheles»  truly  aDgrj;  and  be  made  it  mani&it  by  botb  looks  and  words. 
Ue  said  tbe  Presbytery,  in  hid  bumble  opinion,  bad  transcended  tbe  limits  of  its 
allotted  functions,  and  be  must  confess  bimself  somewhat  surprised  that  his 
young  and  greatly  $9teemed  hrUhtr^  generaUy  ao  very  judiciou$,  bad  consented 
to  have  any  agency  in  so  small  a  concern  !  I  was  completely  dumbfounded;  but, 
at  length,  rallying  a  little,  and  changing  the  subject,  (for  I  was  not  disposed  to 
press  tbe  matter  further  at  that  time,)  I  proposed  to  him  to  lean  upon  my  arm, 
and  go  to  the  door,  and  look  out  upon  the  glorious  sunshine  around  him;  and 
I  succeeded  in  so  disengaging  bis  mind  from  bis  infirmities  that,  almost  before  be 
was  aware  of  it,  be  bad  taken  a  walk  of  several  squares;  and,  on  returning  to 
bis  bouse,  be  declared  himself  better  than  he  bad  been  for  several  weeks*  I  said 
no  more  to  him  on  the  subject  of  my  mission;  but  recurring  to  it  hiraself>  as  I 
was  taking  my  leave,  be  apologized  in  bis  usual  bland  manner  for  any  seeming 
rudeness  he  might  have  e^^bited,  and  promised  to  take  the  matter  of  which  1 
bad  spoken  into  serious  consideration.  He  did  so;  and,  after  reflecting  upon  it 
for  some  months,  be  consented^I  believe  cordially — to  receive  as  a  colleague,  my 
much  esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Breckenridgo.  Before  that  relation  was 
constituted,  however,  I  was  set  off  to  another  Presbytery,  and  my  intercourse 
with  Dt.  Glendy  measurably  ceased. 

As  a  preacher,  tbe  Doctor  was,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  highly 
popular — that  is,  the  masses  not  only  loved  to  hear  him,  but  until  they  had 
become  entirely  familiar  with  bis  manner,  they  would  not  readily  forego  an 
opportunity  of  bearing  him.  He  had  a  certain  grace  and  elegance  of  bearing  in 
tbe  pulpit,  that  predisposed  every  body  to  listen;  and  this,  combined  with  the 
distinctness  of  his  voice,  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  his  utterance,  tbe  appropriate- 
ness of  bis  languid,  tbe  vivacity  of  bis  style, — ^not  unfrequently  sparkling  with 
ornaments,  and  the  glowing  animation  of  his  manner,  often  rendered  him, 
especially  to  a  stranger,  exceedingly  fascinating.  He  was  never  noisy,  never 
tame  or  dry.  I  believe  be  was  accustomed  always  to  write  bis  sermons  for  the 
Sabbath,  but  I  never  saw  him  with  a  manuscript  of  any  kind  before  him  in  the 
pulpit.  His  preaching  was  always  fully  in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  our 
Church,  and  sometimes  it  was  marked  by  such  clearness  and  force  of  statement, 
and  such  earnestness  and  impressiveness  of  manner,  as  to  produce  a  visible 
effect  upon  a  large  congregation;  though  I  think  it  was  more  commonly  distin- 
guished for  gracefulness  and  elegance.  He  was  rarely  profound-^rarely  very 
logical;  and  was  not  much  given  to  novelties  either  in  matter  or  manner.  He 
was,  however,  fond  of  a  shrewd  remark,  and  occasionally  you  would  see  some- 
thing like  a  flash  of  his  Irish  wit.  He  was  rather  profuse  in  epithets,  but  they 
were  generally  well  selected,  and  I  believe  he  rarely,  if  ever,  wearied  his  audience 
by  an  excessively  long  sermon. 

His  manner  of  giving  out  notices  from  the  pulpit  was  very  peculiar, — some- 
times bordering  a  little  upon  the  ludicrous.  I  once  beard  him  announce  to  his 
audience,  after  preaching  in  the  morning,  that  there  would  be  preaching  in  the 
afternoon  by  a  backwoodsman,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Tbe  notice  of  course  brought  out  a  large  congregation;  and  a  more  lucid,  solemn, 
impressive  discourse  I  bad  rarely,  if  ever,  listened  to.  The  Doctor  was  himself 
much  impressed  by  it;  and,  after  conversing  in  a  whisper  with  the  pre^clier  for 
a  moment,  be  arose  and  announced  that  there  would  also  be  preaching  at  night 
hy  the  same  eloquent  and  greatly  beloved  brother,  who  had  just  addressed 
them.  Both  the  Doctor  and  the  Congregation  were  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
masterly  performance.  On  another  occasion,  when  tbe  resident  clergy  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  turns  to  preaoh  to  the  convicts  in  prison,  I  beard  him,  after 
the  morning  service,  express  bis  earnest  desire  that  he  might  find  all  his  people 
that  afternoon  at  the  penitentiary  !    Then,  pausing  for  a  moment,  he  added  that 
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it  was  his  turn  to  preach  there,  and  that  consequently  tiiere  would  bo  no  so^ce 
at  the  church.  If  his  design  had  been — as  I  doubt  not  it  was — to  put  his  con- 
gregation for  the  moment  into  good-humour,  he  could  scarcely  haye  done  it  more 
effectually :  indeed  he  accomplished  more  than  this — the  circumstance  gave  rise 
to  a  rumour  that  floated  rapidly  through  the  city,  that  he  had  said  that  bis 
people  were  fit  only  for  the  penitentiary. 

There  was  another  notice  of  his  which  has  often  been  related  to  me,  on  good 
authority,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  that  I  heard  it  from  the  Doctor  himself— 
to  the  people  it  was  amusing  enough,  but  to  the  individual  more  immediately 
concerned  it  was  not  a  little  vexatious.  A  certain  brother  minister  in  Balti- 
more— himself  also  an  Irishman,  and  withal  a  great  stickler  for  orthodoxy— had 
engaged  to  preach  for  Dr.  Glendy  on  a  certain  Sabbath  afternoon.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  this  brother  was  at  the  church  in  the  morning,  and  heard  a  sermon 
from  a  stranger,  which  he  considered  as  not  only  wanting  in  evangelical  tone, 
but  as  decidedly  latitudinarian.  Very  early  in  the  interval  of  service,  the  Doctor 
received  a  note  from  him,  stating  that  his  mind  had  become  so  deranged  by  the 
discourse  of  the  morning  as  utterly  to  incapacitate  him  for  fulfilling  his  after- 
noon's engagement.  Now,  being  thus  unexpectedly  left  to  supply  the  pulpit 
himself,  the  Doctor  was  somewhat  vexed  also;  and,  apologizing  to  his  people, 
before  he  commenced,  for  want  of  suitable  preparation,  he  remarked  that  he 
regretted  to  be  obliged  to  inform  them  that  his  good  brother  who  was  to  have 
preached,  had  been  suddenly  afflicted  with  a  paroxysm  of  mental  derangementt 
so  as  to  be  entirely  incapacituted  for  the  service  which  he  had  promised— empha- 
sizing the  very  words  of  his  note.  "Without  a  word  of  explanation,  he  then 
proceeded  to  perform  the  usual  services.  The  news  ran  like  wild  fire  all  over  the 
city  that  this  minister  was  deranged,  awakening  both  surprise  and  sympathy 
wherever  it  went.  And  when,  after  the  matter  was  explained,  the  Doctor  was 
reproved  for  his  unbrotherly  conduct, — **  Upon  my  word,"  said  he,  •'!  always 
took  that  brother  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  truth;  and  if  my  statement 
was  not  correct^— here  is  the  note— let  it  speak  for  itself — I  have  adhered  not 
only  to  the  sentiment,  but  to  the  very  language."  It  was  even  so;  but  it  planted 
a  thorn  in  the  bosom  of  his  friend,  that  left  a  festering  wound,  notwithstanding. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  was  in  the  pulpit  with  him  in  Georgetown,*— the 
Presbytery  being  in  session  there, — he  was  not  a  little  annoyed  on  finding  that 
there  was  no  footstool;  and  he  could  not  appear  in  the  service  to  his  usual  advan- 
tage without  one.  As  the  only  expedient  that  occurred  to  him  at  the  moment, 
he  took  the  large  folio  Bible  that  he  found  in  the  pulpit,  and  secured  the  desired 
elevation  by  placing  it  under  his  feet.  Being  taken  to  task  for  it  the  next  morn- 
ing by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Presbytery, — not  very  seriously  to  be  sure, 
for  nobody  supposed  that  he  really  intended  to  show  any  want  of  reverence  for 
the  Bible, — he  rose  with  an  unusual  gravity  of  countenance,  and  made  quite  a 
long  speech  in  the  way  both  of  apology  and  of  justification.  The  amount  of 
what  he  said  was  that  he  had  stood  upon  the  Bible  from  his  early  years, — 
almost  from  his  cradle;  that  it  was  the  basis  of  all  his  hopes;  and  that  thus 
standing  upon  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  in  the  higher  sense,  it  was  not  very 
likely  that  he  intended  to  insult  them  by  standing  upon  them  in  a  different  sense. 
He  maintained  that,  however  the  act  might  be  interpreted  by  the  ignorant  and 
weak-minded,  it  could  not,  upon  any  fair  construction,  render  him  liable  to  the 
charge  of  presumption  or  irreverence. 

Among  his  own  countrymen  in  Baltimore, — and  there  were  a  multitude  of 
them, — no  minister  was  more  popular;  and  I  think  he  was  admired  by  the  popu- 
lation at  large.  He  attracted  attention  not  more  by  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit, 
than  by  his  genial  spirit  and  gentlemanly  bearing  out  of  it.  Though  generally 
dignified  in  manner,  he  could  at  pleasure  let  himself  down  with  the  most  grace- 
ful case,  and,  without  seeming  at  all  to  compromit  his  self-respect,  tell  an  Irish 
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story  in  a  maimer  that  was  alike  inimitable  and  irfesiBtiUe.  He  is  still  remem- 
beml  by  many  with  a  feeling  of  strong  affection ;  and  he  certainly  possessed 
qualities  which  will  be  likely  to  perpetuate  his  name. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ELIAS  HARRISON. 


MATTHEW  LA  RUE  PERRINE,  D.  D  * 

1799—1886. 

Matthew  La  Rue  Perrine  was  born  in  Freehold,  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J.,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1777.  While  he  was  yet  quite  young,  he  went 
to  reside  in  the  family  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ira  Condict,  at  Newton, 
N.  J.;  and  while  there,  began  his  studies  preparatory  to  entering  College, 
and  about  the  same  time  had  his  attention  strongly  and  permanently  directed 
to  the  subject  of  religion.  When  Dr.  Condict  removed  to  New  Brunswick, 
young  Perrine  accompanied  him;  and,  having  completed  his  preparatory 
studies,  he  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  one  year  in  advance,  in 
1794,  and  graduated  in  1797.  He  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  WoodhuU,  the  n^nister  of  the  congregation  in  which  he 
was  bom  ;  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
on  the  18th  of  September,  1799. 

In  May,  1800,  he  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  a  missionary 
for  four  months,  with  instructions  to  commence  his  mission  at  Wilkesbarre 
on  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  proceed  up  that  river  and  the  Tioga  to 
Painted  Post  and  Bath,  and  thence  through  the  Genesee  country  and  Mili- 
tary Tract  to  Fort  Stanwix.  He  was  ordained  as  an  Evangelist  on  the  24th 
of  June,  and  immediately  after  entered  upon  his  mission. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1802,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick;  on  the  4th  of  May  following,  was  received  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York ;  and,  on  the  15th  of  June,  was  installed  by  that  Presbytery 
as  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bottle  Hill,  N.  J.  In  1804, 
he  performed  a  second  missionary  tour  of  three  months,  mostly  in  Western 
New  York,  under  a  commission   from  the  General  Assembly. 

When  the  division  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  took  place  in  1809, 
Mr.  Perrine  was  thrown  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey. 
He  remained  at  South  Hanover  till  1811,  when  he  received  a  call  from  the 
Spring  Street  Church  in  New  York.  He  was  dismissed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Jersey,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1811,  and  was  received  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  York  the  next  day,  and  on  the  81st  of  the  same  month  was 
installed  Pastor  of  the  Spring  Street  Church.  Here  he  continued  until  the 
26th  of  July,  1820,  when,  by  his  own  request,  his  pastoral  relation  was 
dissolved. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Alleghany  College, 
Meadville,  in  1818. 

•  MSS.  from  Rer.  R.  W.  Hill,  Rer.  R.  K.  Rodgers,  D.  P.,  and  Rev.  M.  L.  P.  Thompton, 
D.  D. 
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On  the  2d  of  Hay,  1821,  lie  wm  ekoted  to  the  ProfestenMp  el  Bod«> 
siastioal  History  and  Church  Polity,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Aabum  ;  and,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  was  dismissed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  York  to  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  with  a  view  to  his  entering 
on  the  duties  of  his  Professorship.  For  two  years  he  performed  the  duties 
of  not  only  his  own  Professorship,  but  that  of  Theology  also.  He  fre- 
quently preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  Seminary,  and  in  the  churches  in  the 
surrounding  country,  besides  occasionally  taking  a  short  agency  in  collect- 
ing funds  for  the  infant  institution.  He  continued  actively  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  his  various  duties  till  near  the  close  of  life.  His  last  illness  was 
short,  but  was  attended  with  much  suffering.  He  was  perfectly  tranquil 
in  the  prospect  of  death,  and  felt  that  he  knew  in  whom  he  had  believed. 
He  died  February  11,  1836,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  His  Funeral  Sermon 
was  preached  by  his  Colleague,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Richards.  His  death  produced 
a  great  sensation  not  only  in  Auburn,  but  in  the  whole  surrounding  region, 
and  especially  among  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  instruction. 

Dr.  Perrine  published  Letters  concerning  the  Plan  of  Salvation  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  Spring  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York, 
1816 ;  a  Sermon  before  a  Female  Missionary  Society  in  New  York,  1817 ; 
and  an  Abstract  of  Biblical  Geography,  1835. 

Dr.  Perrine  was  married,  about  the  year  1800,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Thompson,  then  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  They  had  no  children  of  their 
own,  but  adopted  and  educated  several  of  their  nephews  and  other  relatives, 
some  of  whom  have  since  become  distftguished  in  the  walks  of  honourable 
usefulness.     Mrs.  Perrine  died  in  Indiana  about  the  year  1851. 

FROM  THE  KEY.  A.  E.  CAMPBELL,  D.  D, 

Nbw  York,  December  15,  1852* 
Dear  Sir :  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  knowing  Dr.  Perrine  during  several  of 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him  in  1826,  while  he 
was  Professor  at  Auburn,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death,  my  intercourse  with 
him  was  frequent  and  somewhat  intimate.  We  were  members  of  the  same  Pres- 
bytery, and  I  was  accustomed  also  frequently  to  meet  him  at  the  examinations 
in  the  Seminary.  His  character  was  a  transparent  one,  and  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  it. 

Dr.  Perrine's  personal  appearance  was  altogether  agreeable.  In  stature,  I 
should  think  he  did  not  vary  much  from  five  feet,  nine  inches;  his  counteiiance 
was  indicative  of  great  mildness  and  benignity,  mingled  with  thoughtfulness  and 
intelligence.  His  manners,  though  not  highly  polished,  were  urbane  and  win- 
ning, and  as  far  as  possible  from  any  thing  that  had  the  semblance  of  affectation. 
In  his  ordinary  intercourse,  he  never  showed  himself  a  great  talker,  though,  with 
his  intimate  friends,  there  was  never  any  complaint  of  his  being  unduly  reserved. 
He  was  not  wanting  in  cheerfulness  on  what  he  deemed  proper  occasions;  and 
yet  you  could  never  be  in  his  presence  without  being  sensible  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Christian  minister. 

Dr.  Perrine  possessed  what  his  countenance  indicated, — an  uncommonly  amia- 
ble and  benevolent  temper.  He  was  remarkably  considerate  of  the  feelings  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact,  and  never  inflicted  a  wound  unless 
a  conviction  of  duty  absolutely  required  it.  He  was  discreet  in  his  general 
movements,  and  yet  I  should  not  say  that  he  was  distinguished  for  what  is  com- 
monly called  tact;  he  was  not  the  man  who  would  have  been  most  likely  to  be 
selected  for  an  enterprise  that  required  high  executive  powers.    I  recollect  his 
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OI1C0  coming  into  my  congregation  to  raise  money  to  aid  in  endowing  the  Semi- 
nary ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that,  though  he  went  with  me  to  call  upon 
the  various  persons  to  he  applied  to,  he  left  it  to  me  almost  entirely  to  u^e  the 
claims  of  his  object.  He  was  much  better  fitted  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  church 
where  every  thing  was  established  and  orderly,  than  of  one  that  required  to  be 
built  up  or  carried  through  severe  struggles. 

Dr.  Perrine's  mind  was  well  fitted  for  close  investigation.  He  was,  natu- 
rally, I  think,  somewhat  of  a  speculative  and  metaphysical  turn,  and  perhaps  the 
reasoning  faculty  was  predominant  in  his  intellectual  constitution.  In  his  theo- 
logical speculations,  J  suppose  he  liarmonizcd  very  nearly  with  Dr.  Emmons; 
and  though  his  peculiar  views  doubtless  gave  a  tinge  to  his  preaching,  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  he  was  accustomed  to  bring  them  forward  very  distinctly,  especially 
in  a  controversial  manner.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
earlier  students  of  the  Seminary  had  their  theological  views  moulded  by  his 
influence  in  conformity  with  Dr.  Emmons'  system. 

As  a  preacher,  he  could  not  be  ranked  among  the  most  popular  of  the  day,  and 
yet  he  was  always  instructive, — always  interesting.  From  my  general  recollec- 
tion of  the  discourses  that  I  have  heard  from  him,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  be 
delighted  most  in  topics  immediately  connected  with  Christian  experience;  though 
I  think  he  rarely  preached  a  sermon  that  did  not  contain  some  pungent  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  the  sinner.  His  style  was  correct  and  perspicuous,  but 
in  a  great  measure  unadorned.  His  manner,  though  it  was  simple  reading,  with- 
out gesture,  and  far  from  being  vehement  or  highly  impassioned,  was  neverthe- 
less characterized  by  no  inconsiderable  power;  the  secret  of  which,  I  think,  lay 
chiefly  in  this, — that  he  did  not  leave  it  at  your  option  whether  or  not  to  give 
him  credit  for  sincerity :  he  made  you  feel  that  every  sentence  that  he  uttered 
came  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  There  was  a  sort  of  subduing  charm,  too, 
in  his  voice — I  never  could  listen  to  its  mellow  and  gentle  tones,  either  in  or  out 
of  the  pulpit,  without  emotion. 

He  was  not  fond  of  public  business,  and  was  never,  as  &r  as  I  know,  a  very 
active  member  of  ecclesiastical  bodies.  He  was  highly  respected  as  a  Professor 
in  the  Seminary,  and  had  the  affection  of  his  classes,  I  believe,  in  an  uncommon 
degree.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  accurate  and  thorough  scholar,  though 
I  do  not  suppose  that  his  studies  took  a  very  wide  range.  He  was  a  most 
respectable  man,  and  enjoyed  the  universal  confidence  of  the  Churches. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  E.  CAMPBELL. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  H.  COX,  D.  D. 

Ln  Rot,  N.T.,  March  16, 1867. 

My  dear  Dr.  Sprague:  The  Reverend  Matthew  La  Rue  Perrine,  D.  D.,  was  my 
predecessor  in  the  Spring  Street,  afterwards  the  Laight  Street,  Church  in  New 
York,  and  was  subsequently  my  honoured  Colleague  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  Auburn,  and  was,  for  many  years,  my  intimate  fHend.  I  feel,  therefore,  quite 
oompetent  to  comply  with  your  request,  though  I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  few 
remarks  on  his  character,  and  the  moral  scenery  of  his  death-bed. 

For  meekness  and  docility,  for  modest  and  unselfish  regards  in  every  thing, 
he  had  few  equals.  He  was  eminently  the  **  beloved  disciple."  His  spirit  was 
refined  and  tender  in  every  degree  that  could  consist  with  manliness  and  a  pro- 
per sense  of  the  true  and  the  right.  His  mind  was  peculiarly  ruminant  and 
clear;  his  manners  consistent  and  correct.  With  a  vein  of  wit  that  sometimes 
oorruscated  with  effblgence,  he  was  distinguished  for  avoiding,  as  many  do  not, 
to  wound  or  strike  with  it,  so  as  to  show  unkindness.  All  the  aspirings  of  ambi- 
iioii»  all  the  management  and  tactics  of  politicians,  in  the  Chrureh  or  out  of  it,  he 
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practicallj  ignored;  while  MtMimiora  peio  seemed  to  be  unfeigpiedlj  the  motto  of 
it  mil.  He  habitually  looked  ''at  the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal." 
Hence  the  purity  and  the  ripeness  of  his  very  faultless  character,  and  his  death 
was  gloriously  appropriate  to  it.     That  rich  scene  I  often  witnessed,  and  found  it 

**  Priril^ged  beyond  the  oommon  walk  of  virtaons  life,  qalte  in  the  rerge  of  Hearen." 

On  the  11th  of  February  I  was  with  him  nearly  all  the  evening,  perhaps  till 
after  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  left  hira,  hoping  to  see  him  again,  in  the  morning — 
but  just  about  an  hour  or  less  after,  he  fell  asleep!  Had  1  suspected  his  great 
proximity  to  death,  I  should  never  have  left  him  till  the  crisis  was  passed.  Ue 
expired  just  about  midnight.  I  regretted  that  ray  departure  was  so  soon  ; 
but  he  was  bright,  calm,  clear,  communicative— all  himself;  and  we  rather 
thought  it  a  revival  of  strength  than  its  termination.  But  thus  it  often  is. 
Just  before  its  exit,  the  expiring  wick  burns  with  a  livelier  flame;  and  it  requires 
skill  in  the  pathology  of  suffering  nature,  rightly  to  interpret  the  harbinger  of 
extinction, — the  herald-trumpeter  of  death! 

I  consider  the  death-bed  of  Perrine  a  glorious  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  He  seemed  perfectly  cognizant  of  his  true  condition.  He  had 
studied  the  nature  of  his  disease,  watched  its  progress,  expected  its  consuiuma' 
tion,  and  panted  for  the  reunion  of  his  soul  with  Christ  and  his  redeemed  in 
glory.  There  was  no  hesitancy  or  reluctance — he  knew  whom  he  had  trusted, 
and  was  persuaded  that  lie  was  able  to  keep  that  which  he  had  committed  to 
Him  against  that  day.  All  his  secular  affairs  were  settled.  He  took  leave  of 
friends  and  attendants,  with  simple  but  deeply  emotional  tenderness,  exhorting 
them  and  advising  them  in  the  Lord,  and  with  their  love  and  veneration  matured 
in  the  scene. 

Gratitude  to  them  all,  even  the  poorest  servant  that  had  been  near  him,  for 
their  kind  offices,  was  quite  distinguishing  and  distinguished.  He  seemed  to 
have  no  conception  that  they  could  think  he  deserved  their  love  and  service,  as 
he  could  not  think  it:  while  a  sense  of  the  abounding  grace  of  God  in  him,  which 
no  desert  of  his  had  anticipated,  seemed  to  pervade  his  soul,  his  features,  his 
manners,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice. 

**  My  dear  brother,"  said  he  to  me,  "  I  thank  you  more  than  I  can  tell,  for  all 
your  affection  and  good  offices  to  me.  We  have  always  been  friends,  and  I  have 
loved  you  more  and  more.  God  makes  you  the  witness  of  my  concluding  scenes 
of  life.  Shall  I  tell  you  of  my  hope? — oh!  how  wonderful  that  hope  Is!  How 
passing  wonder  that  it  should  be  mine!  Nothing  of  the  kind,  nothing  like  it  in 
the  universe!  It  makes  more  than  a  prince  of  worse  than  a  pauper.  My  hope 
is  all  Christian.  It  is  all  Christ— our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  our  hope.  The 
same  God  that  brings  me  to  Heaven,  will  keep  me  there—or  I  should  never  keep 
myself,  even  there!  It  is  the  grace  of  the  Father,  the  prevalent  mediation  of  the 
Son,  the  energy  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  that  I  shall  forever  need,  and  also  forever 
enjoy.  It  is  here  I  find  the  Rock  of  Ages.  My  sins  (wonderful  to  tell  or  to 
know!)  are  not  too  great  to  be  forgiven;  not  so  great  as  his  grace;  not  so  ensla- 
ving as  He  is  absolving.  What  wonderful  deliverance!  What  I  want  is  to  hare 
grace  to  the  end,  that  I  may  not  dishonour  such  a  Saviour,  that  I  may  glorify 
Him  before  I  disappear  to  the  living,  that  I  may  recommend  Him  to  all  others 
when  they  see  what  He  enables  me  to  suffer  and  vanquish  and  to  enjoy  in  Him ! 
The  glory  all  his  own  forever!  '* 

Thus  lucid  was  his  death-bed,  where  he  was  "  languishing  into  life.**  His  last 
frail  powers  were  rallied  to  honour  his  God  and  Saviour,  and  win  others  to  the 
faith  of  his  name.  All  his  language  seemed  absorbed  with  one  theme,  all  his 
thoughts  concentrating  in  one  direction.  His  beloved  wife,  (they  had  never  a 
child,)  he  most  affectionately  blessed,  commended  her  to  God,  and  spake  of  a 
better  meeting — soon!  And  now  he  desired  me  to  pray  with  him.  '^  Yes,  my 
dear  brother/'  he  said,  ''for  your  sake  and  your  family's,  I  am  unwilling  to 
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deUtn  70a  longer  at  present.  In  prayer  for  us,  let  me  Mj  ^o  joU— not  all  pra/er ! 
Praise — give  a  great  place  to  praise!  Thanksgiving — thanks  to  God  for  his 
unspeakable  gift — thanks  for  what  He  has  done  for  us,  for  me — ^poor  unwortl)/ 
me  I  I  know  my  unworthiness!  It  is  not  cant  when  I  say  it.  I  know  it — I 
feel  it — and  the  Son  hath  made  me  free!  '*  Again:  **  Ask  Him  for  more,  for  all 
we  want!  Yet  not  as  if  He  was  unwilling  or  parsimonious  to  grant  it — that  is 
not  the  way!  Believe,  ask  believing — knowing  that  He  will  do  'exceeding 
aboBdantly  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think.'  '* 

Prayer  and  praise,  in  which  several  of  us  united,  were  offered  to  his  Father 
and  our  Father.  1  grasped  his  hand  in  silence  then,  and  left  him  for  home — ^in 
less  than  an  hour  after,  he  left  us  all  for  a  better  home.  Blessed  man  of  God! 
Oh!  who  would  die  or  live — ^an  infidel ! 

Ever  yours  in  the  glorious  €k)6pel, 

S.  H.  COX. 


ELISHA  MACURDY  * 

1799—1845. 

Slisha  Maottrdt,  a  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Fox)  Macurdy,  was  born 
in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  October  15,  1763.  His  paternal  grandfather  emigrated 
from  Ireland,  and  his  maternal  great-grandfather  from  England.  Of  his 
early  life  little  is  known,  except  that  he  enjoyed  such  advantages  for  educa- 
tion as  were  common  at  that  time  in  his  native  place.  He  had  just  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  when  the  school  which  he  attended 
was  broken  up  by  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  facility  of  both  acquiring 
asd  communioating  knowledge.  It  is  not  known  that  he  had,  at  this  early 
period,  any  decided  religious  impressions,  but  it  is  known  that  he  had  a 
strong  antipathy  to  intoxicating  drinks,  and  from  his  youth  up,  never 
indulged  in  the  use  of  them. 

His  father,  having  become  embarrassed  in  his  worldly  circumstances, 
removed  with  his  family  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Taney  town,  Md.,  in  the 
hope  of  improving  them ;  but,  after  continuing  there  a  year,  he  returned  16 
Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  York  County,  where  he  remained  nearly  four 
years.  Not  succeeding  in  his  efforts  to  repair  his  losses,  he  finally  removed 
to  Ligonier  Valley,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

At  the  period  last  mentioned,  Elisha  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
As  the  support  of  the  family  now  devolved  chiefly  on  him,  he  engaged  in 
tlie  iraasportation  of  freight  to  and  from  Baltimore,  and  continued  the  busi- 
ness with  very  liberal  profits  for  about  eighteen  months.  By  this  means  he 
was  enabled  to  purchase  a  farm,  which,  under  his  prudent  management, 
yielded  a  comfortable  support  to  the  £amily.  It  is  doubtful  whether  his 
assomtions,  during  the  period  above  referred  to,  proved  the  most  favoura- 
ble to  his  moral  character  at  the  time ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  employ* 
ment  serred  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  hb  reso* 
lotion  and  power  of  endurance. 

•  Memob  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  EUiott. 
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At  Ligonier  he  kftd  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Tarious  ministen,  wlu) 
either  volunteered,  or  were  sent  by  the  Presbytery,  to  preach  to  the  people 
in  that  neighbourhood.  The  one  from  whom  he  received  his  first  religious 
impressions,  was  the  Rev.  James  Hughes.  A  sermon  which  he  heard  from 
hitii  threw  the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal  into  a  new  light ;  and  lie 
was  led  to  purchase  a  Bible — which,  until  now,  he  had  not  possessed,— tnd 
to  examine  it  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  it  sustained  the  alarming 
statements  he  had  then  lately  heard  from  the  pulpit.  The  result  of  his 
inquiry  was  a  full  conviction  that  Mr.  H.  had  said  nothing  that  was  not 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  Ood ;  and  he  now  formed  the  ptt^ 
pose  that  he  would  change  his  course,  and  seek  a  better  portion  than  he 
could  find  in  this  world.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  purpose,  he  endeavored 
to  correct  the  errors  of  his  external  conduct,  attended  diligently  on  the 
means  of  grace,  and  was  in  all  respects  so  exemplary  in  his  deportment  that 
a  good  old  lady  expressed  her  confidence  in  his  piety  by  saying, — **If  Mr. 
Macurdy  has  no  religion,  God  help  the  world.'*  He,  however,  became  sub- 
sequently convinced  that  he  had  no  religion  of  which  self-righteousness  was 
not  the  leading  element.  It  was  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Kev.  John 
McPherrin,*  on  the  text—'*  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?"— that  satisfied  him 
that  he  had  never  been  the  subject  of  a  truly  evangelical  experience.  Mkt 
this,  being  brought,  as  he  believed,  to  repose  in  the  gracious  pro  visions  of 
Christianity,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  in  the  Church  d 
Salem,  of  which  Mr.  McPherrin  was  Pastor. 

From  the  time  that  he  experienced  thb  change  of  character,  his  grand 
object  seemed  to  be  to  bring  all  around  him  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
true  religion ;  and  his  labours  in  this  way  were  attended  with  no  commoa 
blessing.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  his  mind  began  to  be  directed 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  many  of  his  friends,  observing  the  uncom- 
mon spirituality  and  Christian  activity  which  he  evinced,  urged  him  strongly 
to  such  a  course.  Among  those  who  manifested  the  deepest  interest  on  the 
subject  was  the  Rev.  George  Hill,t  who,  about  this  time,  was  invited  to 
become  the  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Ligonier.     The  result  was  that  Mr. 

•  JoHF  McPhbrriit  waa  bom  in  York,  now  Adams  County,  Pa.,  Norfimbor  17,  1757.  He 
WM  fitted  for  College  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  Pequea,  and  was  graduated  in  1788, 
at  Dickinson  College,  under  the  Preeidenoy  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Niabet.  He  was  licensed  to  preacb 
Ihe  Oospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  August  20,  1789,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  by 
the  same  Presbytery,  Paatorof  the  united  Congregations  of  Salem  and  Unity,  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa.,  September  22, 1790.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1800,  he  resigned  the  charge  of  Unity, 
and  on  the  20th  of  April,  1803,  that  of  Salem;  and,  having  accept^  a  call  fh>m  the  united 
Congregations  of  Concord  and  Muddy  Creek,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Erie  Preabyteir,  h« 
removed  with  his  family  to  Butler  County,  in  which  his  congregations  were  situated.  A  few 
»  years  afterwards,  Concord  and  Harmony  appear  as  hia  charge  on  the  Raeorda  of  the  ProslnrtciT, 
and  still  later,  Butler  and  Concord.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Church  in  the 
town  of  Butler,  and  waa  its  Paator  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  He  died  February  10,  1822,  in  tbe 
sixty-fifth  year  of  hia  age.  He  waa  a  thorough  Latin  and  Greek  Mkiolar,  an  eanest,  evaageii- 
oal  preacher,  and  an  able  and  devoted  miniater  of  Christ. 

t  Qboroi  Hill  was  bom  in  York  County,  Pa.,  March  13,  1764.  At  the  age  of  about  nine- 
teen, he  removed  with  his  father  and  family  to  Fayette  County,  and  resided  within  the  boaadi 
of  the  Congregation  of  George's  Creek.  His  classical  studies  were  prosecuted  chiefly,  if  net 
Mtirely,  nnder  the  Rev.  James  Dunlap,  Paator  of  Laurel  HIU  and  Dunlap^a  Creek  Congrega- 
tlona.  He  ia  auppoaed  to  have  studied  Theok>gy  under  the  Rev.  Jacob  Jenningt.  Rt  mi 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  December  22,  1791,  and  waa  ordained  tad 
inatailed  Paator  of  the  united  Congregatlona  of  Fairfield,  Donegal,  and  Wheatfleld,  on  the  ISth 
of  November,  1792.  He  resigned  hia  diarge  of  Wheatfiekl  on  the  Uik  of  April,  1798,  awl  ft 
new  Congregation  called  Ligonier  having  been  formed  between  Fairfield  and  Donegl^,  he  tern- 
tinned  to  labour  in  theae  three  laat  named  ohurofaea,  until  Ua  death,  which  took  place,  June  t 
1822.  He  ia  rmreaented  aa  having  been  remarkable  for  modeaty,  aenaibUity,  aelf-denial,  and 
devotedneaa  to  bia  Maater'a  cauaa. 
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Mmonrdj  delermiiMd  to  siibfltit  ^o  iii»M«r  to.  Ae  Preili^terj,  Mid  to  be 
gOYerned  by  their  advice ;  and  they  unanimously  advised  him  to  enter  npon 
a  course  of  study  with  a  view  to  the  ministry.  He  aooordingly  did  so; 
though  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  farm  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  his 
pre^paratory  course. 

In  1792,  Mr.  Macurdy  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  at  Cannon*- 
burg, — an  institution  which  was  subsequently  merged  in  Jefferson  College. 
Though  he  was  now  twenty*nine  years  old,  he  manifested  no  disposition  to 
dispense  with  what  was  then  considered  full  preparation  for  the  sacred  office. 
He  remained  at  Cannonsburg  until  1799,  when  he  had  gone  through  both 
his  literary  and  theological  course.  His  studies  in  Theology  were  directed 
chiefly  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McMillan,  assisted  occasionally  by  the  Rev.  John 
Watson,  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Academy. 

In  August,  1796,  and  during  his  connection  with  the  Academy,  Mr. 
Maeurdy  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Briceland,  of  Cannons- 
barg.  However  this  may  be  regarded,  as  a  matter  of  discretion,  the  lady 
proved  herself  every  way  worthy  of  his  choice,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a 
minister's  wife  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 

Mr.  Macurdy  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Ohio,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1799,  at  the  Church  of  Upper  Buffalo,  Wash- 
ington County,  Pa.  At  the  same  time  and  place,  the  Presbytery  licensed 
Mr.  Joseph  Stockton,*  afterwards  well  known  in  Western  Pennsylvania  as 
a  respectable  and  useful  minister. 

For  some  time  after  his  licensure,  Mr.  Macurdy  was  engaged  in  mission- 
ary labour  in  the  region  bordering  on  Lake  Erie ;  but  in  June,  1800,  he 
was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  united  Congregations  of  Cross 
Roads  and  Three  Springs,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio.  Contemporaneous 
with  the  call  from  these  Congregations  was  one  from  the  Forks  of  Beaver 
and  Shenango ;  and  he  had  great  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  their  relative 
claims;  but,  after  viewing  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  and  especially 
after  consulting  his  excellent  friend  Dr.  McMillan,  in  whose  judgment  he 
reposed  great  confidence,  he  thought  that  the  path  of  duty  was  sufficiently 
dear  to  warrant  decisive  action. 

Mr.  Macurdy 's  ministry,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  was  a  scene 
of  ^e  most  self-denying  and  unremitting  labour.  He  had  an  important 
agency  in  connection  with  the  great  revival  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  that 
commenced  about  1801-02,  and  was  distinguished  in  its  progress  by  some 

*  JosBPH  SrooKTOir  wm  born  near  Chambenbarg,  Pa.,  Febniarj  25,  1779.  In  the  year 
1784,  he  nmoTed  with  his  father*!  fiamilT  to  the  yioinitj  of  Waahinf^n,  Pa.  He  pnrsaed  his 
olaarifal  eoane  at  CanDonakHiiv,  where  he  was  afterwardi,  for  iome  time,  a  ieaefaer;  •todied* 
Theolorr  ander  the  Rev.  Dr.  McMillan,  and  was  lieensed  to  preaeh  the  Gospel  hy  the  Presby- 
tery cilmoi  in  June,  1709.  Having  receired  a  oall  fh>m  the  Chnrehes  of  Meadville  and  Sugar 
Cnek,  he  reMOved  to  MeadriUe  in  the  ISaU  of  1800,  and  on  the  24th  of  Jane,  1801,  was 
ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  these  Congregations.  Here  he  oontinued  till  1810,  when  he 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge.  While  at  Meadrille,  he  acted  in  the  doable  capacity  of  Pastor 
Mid  Teaehw,  hftTing  charge  of  the  Academy  in  that  place.  On  learing  MeadWUe,  he  becaae 
Principal  of  the  Pittsbarg  Academy^  which  was  sobseqaently  merged  in  the  <*  Western  Univer- 
rity  of  Pennsylvania;"  bat  here  again,  he  preached  as  well  as  taught,  and  among  other  impor- 
tant assrices  which  he  rendered,  was  the  founding  ef  the  Presbyterian  Chnroh  In  Alleghany. 
He  resinied  his  place  in  the  Academy  in  1820.  From  1820  to  1829,  bis  laboan  wore  eqaaUy 
dividedbetween  the  Gharches  of  Pine  Creek  and  Alleghany ;  bat  Arom  1829  till  his  death,  he 
maehed  the  whole  time  at  Pine  Creek.  He  died  of  cholera,  October  29,  188S,  in  the  city  ef 
Baltimore,  whither  he  had  gone  to  visit  a  son  who  was  lying  ill  of  a  fever.  Dirinc  his  connec- 
tion widi  the  Pittsbarg  Academy,  he  pablished  the  **  Western  Spelling  Book,"  and  the  **  West- 
ern CakalAtoTy"  both  of  which  have  been  extensively  need  in  schools  In  Weslarn  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  first  instrocters  in  the  Western  TheologiMl  SeaODaiy^  and  took  an  actke 
p«t  in  seonring  its  location  at  Alleghany. 
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Torj  peoolur,  not  to  taj  donbtfid,  obinotoililio8«  He  wu  alwt|a  tin 
lealous  friend  of  miBsions — not  only  was  he  Mnong  the  few  leading  apirits 
that  formed  the  "  Western  Missionary  Society,'*  designed  especially  to  dif- 
fuse the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  among  the  new  settlements  and  the  Indian 
tribes,  but  he  engaged  personally  in  the  missionary  work ;  frequently  leav* 
ing  his  own  immediate  charge  for  a  considerable  time  to  break  the  bread  of 
life  to  those  who  were  otherwise  entirely  destitute  of  it.  At  the  same 
time,  this  seems  to  haye  interfered  little,  if  at  all,  with  the  r^igious  pros- 
perity of  his  own  congregations ;  for  the  register  which  he  kept  of  admis- 
sions to  the  church,  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  three  years,  there 
was  a  regular  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  communicants,  daring  his 
whole  ministry.  And  what  is  specially  worthy  of  notice  Ls  that  the  largest 
increase  was  during  those  years  in  which  he  performed  the  greatest  amount 
of  missionary  labour. 

Mr.  Macurdy,  while  his  chief  concern  was  for  the  spiritual  interests  of 
his  flock,  did  not  neglect  their  temporal  welfare.  The  following  oase  is  an 
illustration: — In  the  year  1818,  the  small  pox  made  its  appearance  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  people,  being  greatly  alarmed,  looked  to  yaod- 
nation  as  the  only  effectual  preventive ;  and  a  quack  doctor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood undertook  to  profit  by  their  necessities,  by  administering  to  them 
at  an  enormous  price.  Mr.  Macurdy,  having  heard  of  the  imposition, 
obtained  some  vaccine  matter,  and  gave  notice  to  his  congregation  the  next 
Sabbath  that  as  many  as  would  meet  him  at  the  church,  on  Thursday  follow- 
ing, he  would  vaccinate  without  charge.  Other  similar  appointments  were 
subsequently  made,  until  nearly  two  hundred  had  shared  hb  gratnitons 
services. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  ^  Mrs.  Macurdy  died  in  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  her  age.  Some  time  after  this,  he  formed  another  matrimonial 
connection  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Colwell,  relict  of  Robert  Colwell,  and  daughter 
of  Captain  Oliver  Brown  of  Western  Virginia.  She  was,  equally  with  his 
former  wife,  a  fellow-helper  with  him  unto  the  Kingdom  of  God.  By  the 
first  marriage  he  had  no  children — by  the  second,  two. 

In  the  summer  of  1823,  Mr.  Macurdy  went  to  fulfil  a  missionary  appoint- 
ment at  Maumee.  His  labours  here  were  severe  and  exhausting ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  them  he  was  prostrated  by  a  fever  which,  though  at  first  of  an 
apparently  mild  type,  afterwards  assumed  a  threatening  form,  insomndi 
that,  for  some  time,  his  life  was  nearly  despaired  of.  Though  he  gradually 
recovered  his  health  in  a  good  measure,  he  found  it  necessary  to  curtail,  to 
some  extent,  his  labours,  and  accordingly  he  resigned  his  charge  of  the 
Church  of  Three  Springs,  and  confined  himself  to  that  of  Cross  Roads. 

In  the  autumn  of  1835,  Mr.  Macurdy  was  induced  by  increasing  bodily 
infirmities,  and  the  apprehension  that  he  might  be  less  useful  to  his  people 
than  a  younger  and  more  active  man,  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge.  He, 
however,  by  their  request,  continued  to  preach  to  them  through  the  winter; 
but  in  the  spring  of  1886,  removed  to  Alleghany,  where  he  resided  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Here  he  was  still  employed,  as  opportunity  offered  and 
his  strength  allowed,  in  preaching  the  Gospel.  It  was  through  his  agency 
especially  that  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  organisation  of  a  respectable 
church  in  the  town  of  Manchester.  The  last  of  his  labours  of  love  which 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  on  aeeonnt  of  growing  infirmity,  was  his  yisits 
to  the  inmates  of  the  Western  Penitentiary.    But  even  after  this,  he  was 
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ible  to  ride  out  and  visit  some  of  his  most  intimate  fH^tds,  thoagk  he 
accounted  it  a  great  deprivation  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  meet  his 
minbterial  brethren  in  the  jadioatories  of  the  Chnroh. 

In  the  autnmn  of  1842,  a  Convention  of  Ministers  and  Baling  Elders, 
belonging  to  the  Synods  of  Pittsbnrg,  Ohio,  and  Wheeling,  was  held  in 
Pittsburg  for  conference  and  prayer  In  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Church, 
especially  with  a  view  to  supplicate  larger  measures  of  the  Divine  influence. 
In  the  course  of  thb  meeting,  Mr.  Macurdy  paid  his  brethren  a  visit,  and 
addressed  them  with  great  simplicity,  tenderness,  and  appropriateness.  It 
proved  to  be  the  last  interview  with  them  that  he  ever  enjoyed  on  earth. 
He  attended  church  for  the  last  time  on  a  Communion  Sabbath,  in  January, 
1843 ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  exercise  at  the  table,  by  request  of  the  Pastor, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Swift,  he  briefly  and  affectionately  addressed  the  communi- 
cants. This  address  formed  an  appropriate  close  of  his  public  labours,  which 
had  been  continued  during  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years. 

Thoogh  Mr.  Macurdy  lived  more  than  two  years  afber  this,  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  house  and  his  chamber,  and  undergoing  a  constant,  but^erf 
gradual,  process  of  decay.  But  his  mind  was  habitually  in  a  highly  i^iVit- 
ual  state,  and  awake  to  all  the  great  interests  of  Christ's  Kingdom.  He 
had  great  satisfaction  in  the  visits  of  his  Christian  friends,  and  never  failed 
to  impress  them  deeply  with  the  maturity  and  elevation  of  his  own  expe- 
rience. His  faith  had  a  complete  triumph  in  the  last  hour.  He  died  on 
the  22d  of  July,  1845,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age ;  and,  on  the  day 
following,  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  Cross  Beads,  the  scene  of  his  most 
extended  labours,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  congregation,  committed  to 
their  final  resting  place. 

•  FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  NEILL,  D.  D. 

Phuadelphia,  September  25, 1866.  ' 
My  dear  Sir:  I  have  no  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macurdy,  concerning 
whom  you  inquire,  except  those  which  reach  back  to  quite  the  earlier  part  of 
my  life.  My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  about  1795  or  1796,  when  we 
were  both  students  of  the  Academy  at  Cannonsburg;  and  it  was  limited  chiefly 
to  the  two  years  during  which  we  were  members  of  that  institution.  I  had  a 
pretty  good  opportunity  of  gaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  his  character  at  that 
time;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  subsequent 
developments  to  vary  materially  the  impression  which  he  made  at  that  early 
period.  Indeed,  for  some  of  the  statements  which  I  shall  make  concerning  him, 
I  am  indebted  to  those  who  were  familiar  with  him  in  the  later  periods  of  his 
life. 

In  his  personal  appearance  there  was  nothing  particularly  imposing  or  attract- 
ive. He  was  of  about  the  medium  size,  of  sandy  complexion  and  hair,  and  with* 
out  any  very  strongly  marked  expression  of  countenance.  His  mind  was 
diaracterized  rather  by  strong  common  sense  than  by  any  brilliant  or  striking 
qualities — he  was  in  a  high  degree  a  practical  man,  and  aimed  to  make  every 
^ing  that  he  did  turn  to  some  profitable  account.  He  possessed  great  decision 
of  purpose,  and  when  his  mind  was  once  made  up  in  respect  to  his  duty,  the 
terrors  of  the  lion's  den  would  not  have  been  sufllcient  to  move  him.  He  had 
an  accurate  discernment  of  character,  and  knew  how  to  adapt  himself  success- 
fully to  the  different  types  of  intellect  and  feeling.  He  possessed  uncommon 
constitutional  ardour;  and  while  this  gave  him  a  great  advantage  in  carrying 
forward  various  good  enterprises  in  which  he  engaged,  it  sometimes  no  doubt 
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operated  prejudicial! j  by  leading  him  to  utter  himself,  even  on  questions  of 
moment,  without  due  consideration. 

Mr.  Macurdj,  as  a  preacher,  was  distinguished  for  directness,  earnestness, 
boldness,  in  both  matter  and  manner.  He  never  daubed  with  unterapered 
mortar.  He  never  softened  down  God's  truth  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  those 
who  pronounced  it  a  hard  saying.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  sometimes, 
in  his  uncompromising  plainness,  have  failed  to  choose  out  acceptable  words  in 
the  sense  of  the  wise  man's  direction;  but  if  he  erred  in  this  way,  it  was  evi- 
dently under  a  strong  impulse  of  fidelity  to  his  Master.  There  was  certainly 
little  refinement  in  his  manner  or  style  of  preaching;  but  there  was  a  rich  vein 
of  evangelical  thought,  and  an  air  of  deep  sincerity,  that  were  far  more  impres- 
sive and  efiective  than  any  mere  rhetorical  exhibitions  could  have  been.  He  had 
a  clear,  loud  voice,  which  was  usually  brought  into  exercise  in  the  pulpit  under 
the  influence  of  intense  feeling,  and  very  often  in  the  utterance  of  the  most  terri- 
ble denunciations  of  God's  word.  It  is  probable  that  his  earnest  piety  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  the  leading  element  of  his  usefulness — it  kept  his 
heart  always  beating,  and  his  hand  always  busy,  for  the  promotion  of  the  great 
interests  of  Christ's  Kingdom.  He  was  undoubtedly  among  the  most  laborious 
and  uAful  ministers  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Yours,  in  the  Beloved, 

WILLIAM  KEILL. 


CHARLES   COFFIN,  D.  D  * 

1799—1853. 

Charles  Coffin  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  August  15,  1775. 
His  father  was  Charles  Coffin,  M.  D.,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1759,  was  for  many  years  a  distinguished  physician  in  Newbury- 
port, and  died  in  April,  1821,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  kept  a  jonmal  in 
Latin  from  1775  till  about  the  close  of  that  century.  His  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Hepzibah  Carnes,  was  a  native  of  Boston,  a  devoted 
Christian,  and  eminently  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  parental  duty. 

His  early  youth  was  marked  by  freedom  from  all  immoral  tendencies, 
great  precocity  of  intellect,  and  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge.  At  the  age 
of  ten,  he  had  read  twice  through  the  whole  Bible ;  though  he  was  attracted 
to  it  rather  by  the  wonderful  things  which  it  revealed  to  his  imagination 
and  curiosity,  than  by  any  spiritual  appreciation  of  its  contents.  He  was 
fitted  for  College,  partly  at  least  under  the  instruction  of  Nicholas  Pike, — 
the  author  of  an  "Arithmetic"  that  had  no  small  celebrity  in  its  day; 
though  he  had  also  the  advantage  of  the  careful  supervision  of  his  father, 
who  was  an  admirable  Latin  scholar,  and  every  way  competent  to  the  best 
intellectual  training  of  his  son.  In  August,  1789,  when  he  was  only  four- 
teen years  of  age,  he  became  a  member  of  Harvard  College;  and,  having 
sustained  a  high  reputation  for  both  scholarship  and  deportment,  during  his 
whole  course,  was  graduated  in  July,  1793, — on  which  occasion  he  delivered 
a  Poem  on  the  **  Comparative  Beauties  of  Nature  and  Art."     After  leaving 

•  PreabTterun  Witness,  1863.— MSS.  from  hif  sod,— J.  A.  OoAa,  Es^,  Misi  C.  IC.  HelTilUb 
Mm  n0T.  J.  H.  Mftrtin. 
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CoUege,  be  commenoed  the  study  of  medi«tne ;  but  be  soon  made  a  profes- 
sion of  religion ,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry.  It  was  an 
interesting  circamstance  that  his  father,  though  he  had  been  for  many  years 
a  regular  attendant  dn  the  Bev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Samuel  Spring's  ministry , 
and  accustomed  to  give  religious  counsel  to  his  children,  haid  never  made  a 
public  profession  of  his  faith,  and  both  the  father  and  the  son  joined  the  church 
at  the  same  time.  Of  the  early  religious  exercises  of  the  son,  the  following 
testimony  was  furnished  by  the  late  Professor  Woods,  of  Andover,  who 
was  his  intimate  friend,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Coffin's  son,  written  shortly  after 
his  death.  He  says, — *'I  was  made  acquainted  with  his  religious  exercises 
by  Dr.  Spring,  who  told  me  that  your  father's  convictions  of  sin  were  very 
strong  and  deep,  and  that,  for  a  time,  he  was  driven  into  a  state  of  despair, — 
in  which  state  his  distress  of  mind  was  insupportable,  and  he  *  chose 
strangling  and  death,  rather  than  life.'  Hb  subsequent  state  was  uncom- 
monly happy." 

Having  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  instruction,  first  of  thd 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Dana  of  Ipswich,  and  then  of  his  own  Pastor, — the  Kev. 
Dr.  Spring, — he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Essex  Middle  Association, 
at  Ipswich,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1799.  Previous  to  his  licensure,  he  had 
been  engaged  for  some  time  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  £zeter  Phillips 
Academy. 

Hb  health  having  become  impaired,  and  hb  eyes  injured,  by  too  intense 
application  to  study,  he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  journey  into  tbe 
Southern  States.  Accordingly,  he  left  Newbury  port  in  December,  1799, 
and  spent  the  winter  in  Norfolk,  Ya.,  where  he  was  abundant  in  hb  evan- 
gelical labours.  At  that  time  there  was  only  one  church  edifice  in  Norfolk, 
and  that  Epbcopal,  and  in  a  dilapidated  and  almost  ruinous  state.  The 
Presbyterbns  held  their  public  worship  in  the  Town  Hall,  or  Court 
House.  While  preaching  there  one  Sabbath,  he  alluded  very  pointedly  in 
the  course  of  his  sermon  to  this  lamentable  destitution  of  church  accommo- 
dations, and  exclaimed  with  a  pleasant  satire,  which  he  knew  so  well  how 
to  use  charitably — "Oh,  happy  people  of  Norfolk!  If  an  enemy  should 
come  into  yoor  harbour,  and  bombard  your  city,  they  could  not  batter  down 
your  churches;  for  you  have  none  to  bear  the  brunt."  A  smile  flitted  for  a 
moment  on  the  faces  of  his  congregation,  and  an  emotion  of  shame  and  regret 
instantly  followed,  which  was  shared  by  every  Presbyterian  in  the  assem- 
bly. A  subscription  was  shortly  after  commenced,  and  in  1802,  a  substan- 
tial brick  building  was  dedicated  by  them  to  the  worship  of  God. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1800,  Mr.  Coffin  left  Norfolk,  where  he  had 
been,  for  several  months,  most  diligently,  usefully,  and  pleasantly  occupied, 
and  travelled  on  horseback  through  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  to  Green- 
ville, Tenn.,  which  he  reached  in  the  month  of  June.  He  remained  in 
Tennessee,  preaching  in  different  places,  until  April,  1801,  when  he  returned 
to  New  England  with  hb  health  much  improved.  While  in  Tennessee,  he 
became  much  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  Greenville  College ;  and  the 
conviction  which  he  felt  of  the  importance  of  having  the  number  of  compe- 
tent teachers,  as  well  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  greatly  increased  in  that 
newly  settled  Western  country,  gave  direction  to  hb  future  course  in  life. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1802,  Mr.  Coffin  was  married  to  Susan  W., 
daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Woodbridge)  Ayer,  of  New  Milford,  Me. — 
She  was  a  lineal  descendaht  of  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  whose  name  stands 
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at  A«  head  of  the  Gatelogae  of  Harvard  College.  In  November  succeeding 
bb  marriage,  he  started  on  horseback  for  Tennessee,  and  arrived  at  Green- 
▼Oie  in  Jannary,  1808.  Having  remained  there  lopg  enough  to  make 
atrangemento  for  a  permanent  residence,  he  returned  by  way  of  South  Caro- 
lina, reaching  New  England  in  June  following.  Here  he  was  occupied 
for  a  considerable  time  in  soliciting  funds  for  the  endowment  of  Greenville 
College,  of  which  he  had  now  become  Vice  President. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1804,  he  was  ordained  as  an  Evangelist  l)y 
the  Essex  Middle  Association,  the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached 
by  Dr.  Spring,  and  the  Charge  delivered  by  Dr.  Joseph  Dana  of  Ipswich. 
About  a  fortnight  after,  he  set  out  with  his  family,  consisting  of  hb  wife, 
an  infant  son,  and  his  wife's  sister,  for  their  new  and  distant  home.  They 
reached  Greenville  about  the  1st  of  January,  1805,  having  made  the  jour- 
ney— at  that  day  both  perilous  and  difficult — in  a  vehicle  drawn  by  three 
horses. 

Mr.  Coffin  now  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  building  up  of  Greenville 
College ;  and  its  good  influence  was  felt  in  moulding  the  characters  of  not  a 
few  who  have  since  been  among  the  brightest  lights  of  the  South  West. 
Bat  with  his  labours  as  a  teacher  he  combined  also  a  great  amount  of 
preaching ;  for  he  could  never  forget  that  his  highest  vocation  was  that  of 
a  Gospel  minister.  It  was  common  in  that  part  of  the  country,  at  that  day, 
to  preach  in  the  open  air,  and  without  notes  ;  and  Mr.  Coffin  conformed  to 
this  usage  to  the  material  injury  of  his  health.  For  many  years  he  preached 
in  Hawkins  County,  at  Rogersville  and  New  Providence  Churches, — till 
they  were  able  to  sustain  a  pastor.  He  likewise  preached  once  in  three 
weeks  at  Jonesborough,  and  was  instrumental  in  building  up  a  Church 
there,  to  which  he  ministered  till  about  1820.  For  a  few  years  before  he 
ceased  preaching  at  Jonesborough,  he  was  greatly  encouraged  and  aided  by 
David  Nelson,  one  of  the  ruling  elders  of  the  Hebron  Church,  (Jones- 
borough,) who  afterwards  became  a  distinguished  clergyman  and  author. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  he  was  connected  with  Greenville 
College,  he  had  charge  of  the  Harmony  Church  in  Greenville.  He  made  it 
a  matter  of  conscience  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Synod,  in  all  cases  in  which 
it  was  not  absolutely  impracticable ;  though,  in  doing  so,  he  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  travel  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles. 

In  1808,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Williams  College. 

Having  acted  as  Vice  President  of  Greenville  College  until  the  death  of 
its  President, — the  Rev.  Dr.  Hezekiah  Balch, — in  1810,  Dr.  Coffin  was 
elected  his  successor.  In  this  capacity  he  coi)tinued  to  serve  until  the  spring 
of  1827,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presidency  of  East  Tennessee  Uni- 
versity, at  Knoxville.  Here  he  remained  till  1833 ;  when,  in  consequence 
of  declining  health,  he  resigned  the  office,  and  returned  to  his  former  resi- 
dence near  Greenville,  where  he  continued  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  His 
latter  years  were  years  of  great  bodily  infirmity,  but  he  uniformly  sustained 
himself  in  the  dignity  of  Christian  submission  and  trust,  and  availed  him- 
self of  every  opportunity  to  serve  the  cause  to  which  his  life  had  been  pre- 
eminently devoted.     He  died  on  the  3d  of  June,  1853. 

Dr.  Coffin's  only  publications,  as  fbr  as  is  known,  are  a  Sermon  on  Dis- 
interested Benevolence ;  a  Sermon  on  the  Conclusion  of  Peace  with  Great 


Britein,  I8I&1  and  a  SefOMii  on  tke  AnaiTenAry  of  tke  BmI  Ttmieisee 
Bible  Sooiely,  1817. 

Dr.  Coffin  was  the  ftither  of  tweWe  children.  Two  of  them  died  in  infancy, 
and  six  sons  and  fear  daughters  reached  mature  age,  all  of  whom  have  been 
highly  respected  and  useful  members  of  society.  His  widow  still  (1857) 
surriyes. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  DANIEL  DANA,  D.  D. 

Newbubtport,  Mass.,  March  17, 1857. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Coffin  commenced  when  we 
were  both  young,  he  being  four  or  five  years  my  junior.  As  our  parents  lived  in 
neighbouring  towns,  and  were  intimate  friends,  1  had  early  and  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  familiarity  with  him.  I  found  him  a  youth  of  amiable  dispositions, 
of  a  tender  conscience  and  of  an  accurate  and  discursive  mind.  Soon  after 
leaving  Harvard  College,  he  raised  a  trembling  eye  to  the  ministry,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  Theology  with  my  father  at  Ipswich.  The  minister  of  his 
parents  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  of  this  place,  whose  religious  views  were, 
as  you  know,  decidedly  and  strongly  Hopkinsian.  But  though  such  were  not 
the  early  views  of  the  young  man,  there  occurred,  afterwards,  a  great  revolution 
in  his  mind.  He  finished  his  studies  with  Dr.  Spring,  and,  becoming  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry,  was  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  acute  and  able  defenders  of  the 
new  system  which  he  had  embraced.  Previously  to  this,  however,  he  became 
the  subject  of  deep  religious  dejection; — a  dejection  which,  for  a  time,  bore  the 
aspect  even  of  despair.  From  this  state  of  mind  he  gradually  emerged,  and 
became  a  successful  and  popular  preacher. 

From  the  time  that  he  went  to  Tennessee,  my  intimacy,  or  rather  my  inter- 
course, with  Mr.  Coffin,  in  a  great  measure  ceased.  As  to  the  general  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  the  community,  amidst  which  he  finally  settled,  I 
am  precluded,  by  my  distance,  from  giving  you  minute  information.  I  have 
always  supposed,  however,  that  both  his  literary  and  religious  character  were 
highly  appreciated;  that  he  filled  his  presidential  office  with  great  ability;  that 
he  was  an  instructive  and  evangelical  preacher;  that  his  life  was  without  a  stain; 
and  that  his  labours  were  eminently  fruitful  of  blessing  to  the  Church  and  the 
world.  I  doubt  not  that  what  exists  in  my  mind  only  in  the  form  of  a  general 
impression,  will  be  abundantly  confirmed  to  you  by  the  testimony  of  at  least 
some  surviying  witnesses  to  his  useful  career. 

Believe  me,  with  distinguished  regard. 

Your  affectionate  firiend, 

DANIEL  DANA. 


FROM  THE  REY.  FRANCIS  A.  McCORKLE,  D.  D. 

GaEBNyiLLS,  Tenn.,  February  16, 1867. 

Rer.  and  dear  Sir:  I  became  personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Coffin  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1822.  He  was  my  intimate  friend  fVom  that  time  until  his  death,  and 
my  near  neighbour  also,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years,  while  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  at  Knoxville.  I  often  met  and  conferred  with  him  on 
Educational  and  Church  matters,  and  had  every  opportunity  to  become  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  his  character. 

Dr.  Coffin  was  of  about  the  medium  size,  with  very  white  hair,  a  bright  eye, 
wdl-formed  features,  expressive  countenance,  and  in  his  whole  bearing  benignant, 
dignified  and  yenerable.  He  possessed  excellent  intellectual  powers,  which 
remained  in  great  vigour  to  the  last.    With  a  great  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  the 
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luottt  amiftble  and  gentWmnnly  qualilies  ho  combnMd  grwit  decisis  and  iade- 
peiidciice  of  character,  lie  possessed  fine  conversational  powers,  and  was  an 
uDCuiumoidy  interesting  companion — he  had  a  boundless  fund  of  good  humour, 
and  a  great  variety  of  interesting  anecdotes,  which  were  alwajs  at  command, 
and  always  turned  to  the  best  account.  If  there  was  any  point  at  which  he  may 
be  said  in  any  degree  to  have  failed,  perhaps  it  was  in  the  judgments  that  he 
formed  of  men's  characters.  He  was  so  perfectly  honest  and  guileless  himself, 
that  he  was  slow  to  impute  bad  motives  where  good  ones  could  possibly  be  sup- 
posed; and  this  really  amiable  trait,  do  doubt,  often  operated  to  prevent  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  his  better  judgment,  and  sometimes  to  subject  him  to 
inconvenience  from  designing  men. 

Dr.  Go£Bin's  whole  professional  life  was  identified  with  the  cause  of  education. 
Knowing,  as  he  did,  its  value  by  experience,  (for  he  was  a  very  highly  educated 
man,)  he  laboured  for  its  promotion  in  the  sphere  in  which  Providence  placed 
liim,  with  untiring  assiduity.  He  was  not  only  an  excellent  teacher,  but  an 
admirable  disciplinarian — he  carefully  studied  the  peculiar  mental  and  moral 
constitutions  of  those  who  were  committed  to  his  care;  and  the  results  of  his 
labours  in  forming  the  minds  and  characters  of  many  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  the  Southwest,  are  the  best  testimony  to  his  ability  and  fidelity. 

Dr.  Coffin,  though  engaged  so  much  in  teaching,  had  a  great  love  for  the  duties 
of  the  ministry,  and  he  scarcely  intermitted  them,  when  his  health  would  allow 
liim  to  labour,  during  any  period  of  his  life.  His  sermons  were  highly  instruct- 
ive; his  style  was  sometimes  diffuse,  and  sometimes  concise  and  nervous,  accord- 
ing CO  circumstances;  his  delivery  was  natural,  and  earnest,  and  unembarrassed 
by  notes ;  and  his  whole  manner  such  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  preaching 
was  with  him  a  most  serious  business.  He  was  remarkably  felicitous  in  religious 
conversation,  and  in  pastoral  visits.  Rarely  did  he  enter  a  dwelling,  without  ui 
some  way  dropping  a  word  designed  to  tell  upon  the  spiritual  interests  of  some 
or  all  of  the  family.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  various  benevolent  enter- 
prises of  the  day,  and  had  a  heart  and  a  hand  open  to  all  the  recognised  claims 
of  charity.  If  a  minister,  a  member  of  the  Church,  or  even  a  man  of  the  world, 
had  been  guilty  of  any  marked  delinquency, — while  he  was  ready  to  admit 
every  apology  that  charity  could  suggest,  he  sought  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
endeavour  to  convince  him  of  his  error,  and  to  recover  him  to  the  sense  and  prac- 
tice of  his  duty.  As  an  instance,  I  may  mention  that  when  General  Jackson 
was  President,  the  Doctor  was  at  Washington  city,  on  an  agency  to  collect  funds 
for  the  College;  and,  calling  upon  the  General  for  a  contribution,  he  told  him 
honestly  that  he  did  not  vote  for  him,  because  he  could  not  conscientiously  lend 
his  influence  to  place  a  profane  man  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  at  the 
same  time  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  he  might  attend  to  his  spiritual  inter- 
ests. "  But,  Sir,"  added  he,  **  I  think  you  are  a  friend  of  education,  and  I 
trust  you  will  be  willing  to  give  something  to  build  up  a  literary  institution  in 
your  own  State."  The  result  of  the  Doctor's  plain  and  yet  respectful  and  affec- 
tionate dealing  with  him,  was,  that  before  he  left  the  city,  the  President  handed 
him  a  paper  containing  a  liberal  donation  to  the  College.  Is  it  not  possible  at 
least  that  that  faithful  conversation  with  that  distinguished  man  may  have  had 
its  influence  in  producing  the  happy  reformation  that  afterwards  appeared  in  him? 
Another  instance  illustrative  of  bis  fidelity  in  a  different  way,  occurs  to  me — Dr. 
Coffin  had  a  coloured  servant  in  his  family, — not  his  own,  for  ho  never  owned  a 
slave, — and  by  his  faithful  instructions  and  admonitions,  the  servant  was  hope- 
fully converted.  At  the  death  of  the  Doctor,  with  a  sad  countenance,  and  eyes 
suff'used  with  tears,  the  poor  fellow  said — "I  have  lost  my  best  friend  upon 
earth." 

I  am  fraternally  yours, 

F.  A.  McCORKLE. 
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FROM  MISS  C.  M.  MELVILLE. 

Maooh,  6a.,  February  28, 1857. 

Rer.  Sir:  I  wish  that  I  could  give  you  a  pen  and  ink  likeness  of  Dr.  Coffin  at 
all  worthy  of  the  sobject. 

The  first  time  I  saw  this  venerable  man  was  in  the  summer  of  *39  or  '40.  I 
had  often  heard  of  him, — as  who  had  not,  that  had  spent  any  length  of  time 
in  East  Tennessee  or  Western  Virginia  ?  There  is  not  a  mountain,  or  a  core, 
throughout  that  whole  region,  in  which  the  familiar  and  honoured  name  of  Dr. 
CofiBn  is  not  a  household  word.  I  remember  well  the  impression  his  clerical 
costume  and  gentlemanly  appearance  made  on  me,  at  our  first  introduction,  and 
not  less  impressed  upon  my  memory  is  the  true  Ohristian  urbanity,  which  at 
once  made  the  stranger  feel  at  home  in  his  presence.  I  can  see  him  now  dis- 
tinctly, when  he  gave  the  hand  of  welcome,  not  bending,  but  rather  becoming 
more  erect,  while  he  drew  you  towards  him,  making  you  feel  as  one  of  the  same 
loving  fiimily,  of  which  he  was  an  honoured  minister.  Thus  I  thought  as  I  shook 
hands  with  Dr.  Coffin,  in  'Squire  Eason's  parlour  at  Jonesborough ;  and 
this  impression  was  strengthened  by  a  close  intimacy  of  many  years.  Even  in 
personal  appearance,  he  did  not  change  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
or  so  little,  that  it  was  not  noticeable  to  his  most  intimate  friends. 

Dr.  Coffin  was  about  the  middle  height,  and  his  slight  figure  remained  unbent. 
Although  age  had  robbed  him  of  teeth,  and  stamped  many  wrinkles  upon  his 
hrow,  yet  his  utterance  was  remarkable  for  distinctness,  and  the  nervous  power 
of  his  arm  was  undiminished.  His  black  eye  remained  as  lively  and  piercing, 
and  could  look  or  be  looked  into  as  steadily  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  former,  years; 
and  his  hair,  white  as  snow,  became  him  as  well  when  I  first  saw  him,  as  it  did 
when  I  received  his  last  blessing.  The  appearance  of  Dr.  Coffin  must  always 
have  commanded  respect, — not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the  Church  of  his  love. 
His  invariable  cheerfulness  threw  sunshine  into  whatever  circle  he  entered, 
unless  indeed  it  was  one  from  which  piety  must  be  repulsed.  It  will  be  many  a 
day  indeed  before  his  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  portrait  be  forgotten  in 
Greenville.  It  would  be  difficult  to  depict  Dr.  Coffin  happily,  without  placing 
him  in  some  situation  in  which  his  benignant  countenance,  his  clear  judgment, 
and  his  willing  hand,  could  all  be  brought  into  play.  I  think  I  see  him  now, 
riding  rapidly  in  his  open  "  buggy"  (he  was  one  of  the  best  drivers)  into  town; 
bowing  to  his  fHends  as  he  proceeded,  and,  after  stopping  at  the  post  office, 
make  a  call  of  kindness  on  Mrs.  K.,  Mrs.  I.,  or  some  other  afflicted  friend, 
cheering  not  more  by  the  promises  of  the  Bible,  which  he  had  ready  for  every 
occasion  and  case,  than  by  the  example  of  resignation  and  cheerful  courage  to 
bear  his  own  trials  with  manly  Christian  patience.  His  health,  never  robust, 
had  been  for  many  years  very  feeble,  and  no  one  could  have  imagined,  outside  the 
room,  that  the  hearty  laugh,  and  the  gleeful  repartee,  came  from  that  prostrate 
old  man,  who  must  rest  an  hour  on  that  lounge,  before  he  can  be  enabled  to  bear 
the  fatigue  of  returning  home.  His  intimate  friends  were  aware  of  his  feeble- 
ness, and  a  place  of  rest  was  always  ready,  round  which  the  family  gathered, 
and  the  newspapers,  religious  and  secular,  and  the  books  in  which  he  might  be 
particularly  interested,  new  or  old,  all  were  brought,  and  an  hour  or  two  would 
pass  away  most  delightfully  and  profitably. 

What  a  comfort  and  help  was  Dr.  Coffin  to  the  pastor  of  the  village,  or  to  the 
teacher  who  would  fain  do  his  duty.  In  every  difficulty  he  was  ready  with  pru- 
dent advice.  If  some  church  member  acted  inconsistently,  who  like  Dr.  Coffin 
could  mildly  and  gently  tell  him  his  fault,  and  procure  a  promise  of  amendment? 

Never  was  there  one  who  carried  out  the  Bible  precept  of  diarity,  which 
"  thinketh  no  evil,"  more  perfectly  than  this  venerable  man.    No  matter  who 
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the  offender,  no  matter  what  the  oflbnce,  no  matter  whether  it  was  the  seyenth, 
or  the  seventy  times  seventh,  time,  it  had  heen  committed  against  him, — the 
least  sign  of  sorrow  brought  f^ee  forgiveness,  and  in  the  most  depraved  or 
reprobate,  some  redeeming  quality  was  ever  readily  found  by  him.  Instances 
without  number  might  be  given,  to  show  these  traits  of  character,  which  were 
well  known  to  all  who  even  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  him. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  competent  to  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Coffin's  intellectual 
constitution  and  character;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  But  that  he 
was  a  man  of  fine  judgment,  that  his  stores  of  knowledge  were  ample  and  well 
selected,  that  his  memory  was  most  wonderful,  that,  as  a  highly  intelligent  and 
social  companion,  ever  ready  with  the  illustrative  anecdote,  he  had  scarcely  his 
equal,  no  one  who  knew  him,  I  think,  will  doubt.  Many  a  delightful  reminis- 
cence of  the  old  times  of  New  England,  many  a  sketch  of  his  early  labours  in 
Tennessee,  many  an  anecdote  of  which  he  was  Meldom  the  hero,  but  which  ever 
drew  out  the  brightest  traits  of  our  common  nature,  have  I  listened  to,  as  I  sat 
by  him  in  his  buggy,  while  we  whirled  rapidly  through  the  woods  to  his  simple 
but  beautifully  situated  home.  The  horse,  stone  blind,  never  stumbled,  and 
often,  as  one  hand  held  the  reins,  and  guided,  the  interest  of  the  recital  would 
compel  the  whip  to  the  keeping  of  the  same  hand,  while  the  other  by  gesticulation 
gave  force  to  his  meaning.  Never  shall  I  forget  those  rides,  or  the  most  delight- 
ful evenings  which  followed  them. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  say  that  among  the  thousands  of  letters  which  his  busy 
hand  wrote,  among  the  scores  which  I  was  honoured  to  receive,  there  are  none 
which  would  not  stand  the  closest  criticism.  As  a  letter  writer,  few  could  com- 
pare with  him.  His  style  reminded  one  of  the  writings  of  Addison.  These 
were  great  favourites  of  his  youth,  and  no  one  could  read  Dr.  Coffin's  letters, 
or  hear  him  converse  in  some  of  his  happy  moods,  but  must  have  thought  of 
the  Spectator  and  ''  Clio." 

I  will  close  this  hurried  communication  with  the  following  account  of  Dr. 
Coffin's  beautiful  and  sublime  death  scene,  which  was  furnished  me  at  the  time, 
by  his  daughter-in-law: — 

*'  It  was  my  happy  privilege  to  watch  in  his  sick  chamber  from,  the  evening  of 
Tuesday  until  the  hour  of  his  death.  Nothing  that  I  ever  witnessed,  equalled 
the  full  submission  to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  that  marked  those  last 
hours.  He  was  willing  to  depart,  but  would  cheerfully  have  tarried  longer. 
The  calm  faith  and  beautiful  trust  with  which  he  met  the  announcement  from 
his  physician,  and  brother  in  the  ministry,  that  all  earthly  hope  had  passed, 
was  thus  expressed — '  I  am  well  aware  of  it,  Sir;  but  I  am  in  the  hands  of  a 
Being  who  cannot  err — He  doeth  all  things  well.'  The  natural  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  entered  into  whatever  interested  his  firiends,  continued  unabated.  The 
mercies  of  God  were  recognised  in  the  smallest  matters.  He  would  say  to  his 
friends, — I  thank  God  for  this  delightful  chamber, — so  far  removed  from  noise 
and  confusion;  for  this  wide,  beautiful  view  of  mountain  and  valley,  and  for  the 
pure  air  which  breathes  upon  me,  but  more  than  all  for  the  love  and  attention  of 
the  dear  ones  who  watch  me.' 

'*  His  literary  taste  and  discriminating  criticism  did  not  seem  lessened  by  dis- 
ease, nor  was  the  strength  of  his  memory  impaired.  He  had  previously  spoken 
to  one  of  the  many  ladies, — who  came  as  daughters  to  weep  beside  him,  ^  the 
hbtory  of  Napoleon  by  Abbot,  as  then  bdng  published  by  the  Harpers;  and 
now  abruptly  asked,  with  his  usual  animation,  '  How  is  it  with  the  man  of  blood 
in  the  last  number?' — and  then  expressed  his  regret  that  such  a  fascination  should 
be  thrown  around  the  character  of  Buonaparte. 

*'  Two  ladies,  who  were  particularly  overcome  with  grief,  at  the  thought  of  his 
departure,  said, — 'No  one  in  Greenville  will  miss  you  as  we  shall,  Dr.  Coffin- 
yon  have  been  so  like  a  fiither  to  us  in  our  afflioti<ms.'    He  replied,  '  There  is 
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%  ComftHTter,  irha  wiU  ever  be  neiur  jou,  if  joulmt  seek  Him » — a  Friend  wko  will 
nerer  leave  yoa.'  To  an  aged  fmnd  be  said*  'Madam;  as  thy  days^  so  sball 
tbjr  strengtb  be.' 

*'  He  frequentlj  spoke  witb  deep  fbeling  of  tbe  affection  of  his  children,  say- 
ing,— '  If  ever  a  man  was  blessed  in  his  children,  I  am;  and  it  is  over  a  broken 
<;oyen^t^ — a  broken  covenant,  for  I  have  been  ungrateful  and  uniaithful.' 

**  At  ten  o'clock,  it  became  evident  that  the  chill  of  death  was  stealing  over 
tbe  frame,  and  making  more  pallid  the  brow  of  the  beloved  father — ^yet  there  was 
no  indication  of  bodily  suffering,  and  not  a  shadow  of  mental  disquietude.  As 
one  of  his  constant  and  faithful  nurses  was  examiniog  his  pulse,  be  asked,^- 
'  How  do  you  find  it — how  many  does  it  beat? '  When  told  that  the  strokes 
were  few  and  feeble,  he  said,  *  All  is  well, — Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed,'  he. 
His  little  grandson,  who  had  for  years  been  the  object  of  his  daily  care  and 
unwearied  attention,  came  into  the  room  to  kiss  him.  He  looked  upon  the  child 
with  inexpressible  fondness,  and  said,  '  Sweet  one,  remember  the  prayers  that 
have  been  offered  for  you,  and  meet  Grandpa  in  Heaven,'  There  was  so  little 
pain  attending  the  rdease  of  the  soul,  that  he  was  much  inclined  to  sleep,  and 
desired  all  to  leave  the  room,  except  a  daughter-in-law,  saying, — *  S.  will  watch 
me,  and  the  room  can  be  quiet  that  I  may  sleep.'  With  his  hand  clasped  in 
hers,  she  said, — '  Dear  Father,  all  we  have  now  to  ask  of  God  for  you  is  an  easy 
passage  through  the  valley — for  that  we  are  praying.'  He  answered — '  I  trust 
He  will  grant  it — I  know  there  are  many  prayers  going  up  forme  now.'  His 
youngest  daughter,  who  had  watched  him  with  unceasing  devotion  through  his 
illness,  stood  by  the  bed.  Although  but  a  few  minutes  before  his  departure,  be 
remembered  that  she  must  necessarily  be  fatigued,  and  said, — '  My  daughter,  sit 
down — ^you  are  wearied.'  Consciousness  did  not  forsake  him,  and  the  power  of 
utterance  was  distinct,  ten  minutes  before  he  ceased  to  breathe.  After  his  pos- 
ture was  changed,  one  of  his  children  said, — *  Pa,  can  we  do  any  thing  more  for 
you? '  He  looked  up,  with  a  grateful,  tranquil  expression,  and  answered, — '  No, 
nothing  more — I  have  been  sleeping  have  I  not.^ '  When  told  he  had,  he  added, 
*  I  thought  so.'    These  were  his  last  words. 

"  What  need  now  to  admit  the  half  excluded  sunbeam,  to  shed  even  so  soft  a 
light  through  the  chamber  of  the  dying  saint?  The  eloquence  of  those  undimmed 
eyes  seems  to  have  caught  the  lustre  of  the  world,  where  there  is  neither  6un  nor 
moon.  That  form  needs  not  the  invigorating  air,  for  its  soul  finds  strength  in 
the  promises  of  Jesus.  Fear  is  overcome  by  the  fulness  of  faith.  With  folded 
hands,  and  closed  eyes,  he  remained  a  few  moments  quiet;  and  just  as  the  soul 
was  leaving  its  tabernacle,  his  eyes  were  opened  wide,  and  fixed  with  an  upward 
gaze,  full  of  unearthly  joy.  I  cannot  dose  more  appropriately  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  beloved  son,  who  is  now  with  him  in  the  holy  city — '  0  for  the  faith 
of  my  father;  he  died  with  his  eye  fixed  where  it  had  been  through  life.'  " 
I  am.  Rev.  Sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

C.  M«  MELYILLE. 

PROM  THE  REV.  FREDERICK  A.  ROSS,  D.  D. 

HuRTSviLUE.  Ala.,  March  24, 1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  You  desire  some  recollections  of  tliB  Rev.  Dr.  Coffin,  of  East 
Tennessee.  All  my  memories  of  him  are  pictures,  yery  pleasant  unto  me.  My 
wife's  father  was  a  ruling  elder  during  his  ministry  in  Jonesborough,  Tenn. 
And  Mrs.  Ross  was  baptized  by  the  Doctor,  and  always  a  great  favourite  with 
Mrs.  Coffin  and  himself  before,  as  well  as  after,  our  marriage. 

It  may  have  been  in  1820  that  the  Church  at  Eongsport,  £.  Tenn.,  was  organ- 
ized. I  resided  near  the  village, — then  an  unmarried  young  man.  Having  some 
relativety  recently  from  Yirgintayand  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Churchy  I 
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•tleacled,  ob  tlMtt  ooeMrion,  with  better  motires  than  mere  onriosHy,  aHhoogh  the 
•oene  was  attractive.  The  congregation  assembled  in  and  around  an  unfinished 
store-house,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Holston  River.  I  recollect  that  the  surly 
carpenter,  who  had  no  love  for  religion,  hesitated  to  give  consent  to  the  use  of 
the  house,  as  -it  would  derange  his  benches,  tools,  and  lumber.  However,  the 
room  was  obtained,  and  fitted  up  with  rough  planks,  on  blocks,  as  seats;  and  a 
reading  desk,  equally  hasty  in  structure  and  accommodations.  But  rude  as  that 
building  was,  being  merely  designed  as  a  depot  for  salt,  it  had  much  of  pictorial 
beauty  about  it  in  that  day.  It  stood,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  brink  of  the  Hols- 
ton,— a  clear  stream  right  from  the  mountains.  The  lower  point  of  Long  Island 
was  just  opposite  the  back  door  of  the  house,  across  a  narrow  arm  of  water, — 
the  intervening  channel  affording  a  landing  for  great  flat  boats,  to  carry  salt,  and 
every  thing  else  in  the  varied  commerce  of  East  Tennessee,  a  thousand  miles. 
There  were  no  boats  at  that  season  of  the  year.  The  deep  blue  water  only  was 
rippling  past  that  gathering  assembly.  Immediately  across  the  river.  Bay's 
Mountain  jutted  down  in  bold,  abrupt  termination.  The  house  was  overshadowed 
by  some  elms,  as  fine  as  any  in  New  Haven;  and  two  of  them  made  the  noblest 
leafy  arch  I  ever  saw. 

In  that  house  and  under  those  trees,  fifteen  persons  were  organized  into  a  Pres- 
byterian Church — the  same  to  which  I  afterwards  preached  nearly  thirty  years. 
The  o£Sciating  ministers  on  the  occasion  were  Dr.  CoflSin  and  Rev.  George  Ers- 
kine.  And  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  our  abolition  brethren,  Rev.  Mr.  Erskine 
was  an  African  negro,  as  black  as  ebony.  There  he  stands  preaching, — a  large 
man,  with  strong,  good  face,— -of  decided  talents,  giving  a  masterly  sermon  in 
the  vigorous  old  Hopkinsianism  and  manly  style  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Anderson,  of 
Maryville,  by  whom  he  was  educated.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Liberia,  where  he 
died  very  soon,  in  the  morning  of  his  usefulness. 

I  remember  only  that  sermon,  and  one  of  Dr.  Coffin's,  the  next  day, — the 
Sabbath,  and  the  first  Communion  occasion  in  that  little  flock. 

I  see  now,  as  if  yesterday,  the  man  who  was  ever  after  so  venerated  and 
beloved  of  me.  He  is  beginning  to  speak — immediately  at  the  door — not  the 
door  on  the  river  side,  through  which  the  running  water  is  seen,  but  the  one  near 
the  street — it  is  open  too,  that  he  may  be  heard  by  the  crowd  outside.  His  left 
hand  is  towards  it.  A  board — the  temporary  pulpit— has  on  it  his  Bible  and 
Hymn-Book.  He  uses  no  notes.  I  sat  sufficiently  near,  on  one  of  the  benches 
in  fVont  of  him.  His  text  was  the  whole  ten  commandments,  which  he  con- 
densed into  a  discourse  of  the  usual  East  Tennessee  length,  as  to  permission  and 
requirement  in  those  times,  when  people  went  thirty  miles  to  a  **  Presbyterian 
Sacramental  meeting,"  and  would  have  been  dissatisfied  with  a  sermon  of  thirty 
minutes.  I  had  never  before  been  so  much  interested  in  a  sermon.  There  was 
one  passage,  particularly,  which  affected  me  greatly,  in  which  Hannah  More  was 
represented,  training  the  women  of  England;  and  in  that  noble  guardianship, 
worthy  of  as  high  honour  as  the  warriors  of  her  land,  to  whom  she  was  seen 
presenting  daughters  and  sisters  so  watched  over,  to  fathers  and  brothers,  return- 
ing firom  fields  of  victory.  I  was  subdued  into  tears  under  this  eloquence.  The 
speaker  saw  my  tenderness.  And  although  there  was  in  my  emotion,  more  of 
response  to  his  power,  than  of  a  touched  conscience,  yet  he  became  at  once  inter- 
ested in  me,  sought  me  out,  and  on  going  away,  made  me  promise  to  visit  him  at 
his  home  some  forty  miles  distant. 

Dr.  Coffin  had  long  been  a  teacher  of  young  men,  and  was  most  attractive  to 
them.  He  was,  to  me,  at  once.  His  personal  appearance  and  carriage,  the 
habits  of  his  body  and  mind,  had  that  not  to  be  defined  something,  which  is  the 
charm  of  impressiveness.  He  was  only  becoming  grey;  and  his  eyes  and  fea- 
tures were  full  of  that  joyous  vitality  of  soul  and  body,  which  makes  men  live  long 
and  beloved.    There  was  a  nervousness  too,  all  over  his  slight,  gracefViI  figure. 
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whioh  nade  his  step  iQO«t  elostie,  an«  his  mind  most  meiettml,  t6  eorreapoad. 
Once  S6ftn,  you  never  forgot  or  mistook  his  walk.  It  had  a  springy  singularity, 
and  an  oscillatory  motion  from  side  to  side,  which  showed  he  loved  to  walk,  and 
was  thinking,  on  his  way.  I  never  saw  any  walk  in  which  the  inner  man  waa  so 
perfectly  revealed  in  muscular  motion.  If  you  caught  hut  a  glimpse  of  him,  or 
his  momentary  shadow,  you  knew — there  comes  Dr.  Coffin.  That  walk  and 
temperament  enabled  him  to  pay  more  pastoral  visits  in  given  time  than  moat 
ministers, — while  that  subtiliy  of  spirit  made  him  exceedingly  attractive  in 
metaphysical  disquisition  to  the  last  days  of  his  long  life.  Uis  voice  was  the 
mof^t  exhilarating,  the  most  expressive  of  felt  peace  and  joy,  and  the  most  rajMd 
conductor  of  the  same  feeling,  electrically  to  others,  I  ever  heard.  And  it  did 
you  good  to  be  present  when  he  laughed, — the  tears  running  down  his  face.  His 
address,  full  of  ease  with  every  body,  and  every  where,  was  the  refined  outward 
expression  of  such  a  spirit,  and  of  a  man  who  had  mingled  freely  with  the  greatest, 
the  best,  in  wery  part  of  our  varied  country. 

I  paid  the  Doctor  my  promised  visit.  He  lived  near  Greenville.  The  road 
some  three  miles — the  same  that  leads  to  the  Warm  Springs,  Buncombe  County, 
North  Carolina,  giving  fine  scenery  as  you  approach.  His  house — it  was  the 
New  England  house,  fifty  years  ago,  in  every  part,  and  most  marked  in  contrast 
with  every  other  house  thereabouts.  It  was  nearly  square^two  stories,  a  chim- 
ney in  the  middle,  giving  a  little  lobby,  from  which  were  stairs  to  the  rooms 
aboTe.  The  parlour  was  to  the  right,  the  dining  room  to  the  left,  the  kitchen, 
kc.f  &c*f  back  of  both  rooms — all  clustering  round  that  one  big  chimney,  very 
comfprtably.  The  house  was  painted  some  tint  of  yellow,  with  plain  cornice, 
and  modest  porch,  both  white.  Fence  and  gate  to  correspond  ran  along  the  road 
before  mentioned,  about  twenty  steps  from  the  front,  forming  a  small  yard  in 
which  were  some  noble  forest  oaks.  As  you  stood  in  the  porch,  the  orchard  was 
to  your  right.  An  open  green,  on  the  left,  led  down  to  the  College — the  work  of 
the  Doctor's  life,  then  in  its  best  promise.  There  it  stood,  like  the  house,  a  little 
piece  of  Massachusetts,  brought  all  the  way  to  Tennessee.  Yea,  a  veritable 
place  for  the  schoolmaster,  with  hall,  library,  apparatus,  cupola,  and  bell — 
white  and  clean.  When  seen  by  me  with  the  boys  about,  it  was  the  central 
object  in  a  noble  landscape  of  rich  fields  and  forests,  beyond  which  there  was  a 
long  winding  river  of  vapour  high  above  the  under  living  stream  of  Nolachucky, — 
while  huge,  distant  mountains  stretched  far  away  into  the  blue  of  the  heavens. 

At  the  little  gate,  that  fine  old  man  met  me,  as  Pilgrim  was  met  at  the  wicket, 
and  welcomed  me  to  come  in  and  find  the  strait  way.  It  was  ever  the  same, 
during  more  than  thirty  years  thereafter — ^the  same  full-toned,  strong  voice  of 
wdcome,  and  in  later  day,  the  loud  clearing  of  the  throat,  and  both  hands — New 
£ogland  hands,  too,  from  use  of  pruning-knife  or  some  tool,  just  laid  aside  to 
weleorae  me — Uien,  there,  in  the  door  or  out  in  the  little  portico,  that  affection- 
ate full  open  face,  looking  fVom  within  its  ample  cap  and  wide  ruffle — fur  face, 
which  then,  and  ever  thereafter,  alivays  said,  even  before  the  tongue,  ''  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you — ^how  is  Theodosia  and  the  children? "  [Theodosia  was  ray  wife, 
greatly  and  ever  beloved  of  Mrs.  as  well  as  Dr.  Coffin.]  And  so  it  was  ever  to 
impress  on  me  that  she  was  happy  always  in  conferring  pleasure  on  those  around 
her. 

That  visit  gave  me  the  first  opportunity  I  had  enjoyed  of  being  present  in  a 
New  England  minister's  family.  Although  not  a  Christian  in  heart,  I  was  one 
intellectually,  and  in  that  state  of  mind  to  be  impressed  by  the  elevated  and 
refined  religion  of  such  a  house.  I  was  greatly  gratified,  and  I  am  sure,  bene- 
fitted, by  that  interview  with  the  Doctor  at  his  home.  Yet  I  bring  up  m  memory, 
Terj  Tividly,  among  matters  more  important,  this  slight  incident.  It  was  new  to 
me  when  the  Doctor  in  the  morning,  after  reading  the  eighteenth  of  John,  asked 
the  children  and  servants  to  repeat  some  sentence  or  word,  to  show  how  they 
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ImkL  liiiwMd.  Om  IHtk  gitl  8ti4,  '<  Nofr  BarmbbM  WM  ft  robber."  Ko  doaU 
the  little  thing  bed  hed  many  other  eenteooes  on  her  tongue,  while  her  &ther 
was  reading,  bot  that  last  was  the  easiest  because  it  totu  the  last,  and  she  had 
heard,  too,  of  robbers,  so  she  spoke  out  distinctly  and  composedly,  as  findy 
trained, — ^*  now  Barabbas  was  a  robber."  That  was  all.  Then  the  coloured 
woman  was  asked,  and  she  said  **  Am  I  a  Jew?  "  She,  I  was  sure,  believed  the 
Jews  were  jery  bad  people.  Then  hU  prayer.  'Twas  good  to  be  there — and  so 
I  felt  eyen  then,  years  before  I  yielded  to  the  Gospel. 

Every  public  speaker  knows  how  much  he  is  afraid,  in  his  first  efforts,  to  have 
befere  him  a  master  critic*  But  I  was  always  glad  to  speak  before  Dr.  Ooflfai. 
For  his  £bu»,  and  gestures,  and  nervous  interest  in  all  I  was  saying,  expressed 
to  me  as  plainly  as  face,  and  gesture,  and  interest  could,  that  he  was  pardoning 
M  defects,  and  making  the  most  of  evtary  thing  that  would  do  at  all«  But  wo 
to  me,  albeit  very  pleasantly  inflicted,  if  I  came  out  with  what  he  regarded  wrong 
doctrine, — if  I  believed  in  permissive  decrees,  or  denied  disinterested  benevo- 
lence, or  affirmed  it  in  any  other  way,  than  as  the  alone  attribute  of  the  regene- 
rated sinner.  The  passage  at  arms  was  sure  to  come — ^the  argument,  like  artil- 
lery,— the  anecdote  and  wit,  like  the  musketry  between — the  battle  often  lasted 
till  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  And  I  was  sometimes  pursued  to  my  farthest 
retreat,  by  long  columns  of  assault  in  the  finest  letters  of  love.  Yea,  and  I  am 
realising  now  every  day  the  good  effects  of  training  and  discipline,  acquired 
under  Dr.  Coffin's  bands,  in  our  many  discussions  of  the  doctrines  of  grace. 

I  must,  I  see,  finish  this  sketch.  I  linger  with  reverence  due  to  him  only,  over 
the  grave  of  Dr.  Coffin.  Gallaher  and  Nelson,  I  write  about,  as  equals.  .But  I 
first  knew  Dr.  Coffin  as  my  fetber  in  age  and  spiritual  wisdom.  And  although 
years,  in  mj  grey  hairs,  lessened  the  distance,  comparatively,  between  us,  still 
I  looked  up  to  him  as  the  most  venerated  of  all  I  knew  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  high  regard, 

P.  A.  ROSS. 


MATTHEW  BROWN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.* 

1799—1853. 

Matthew  Brown  was  descended  from  respectable  and  pious  ancestors. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  of  Scottish  ex  traction, 
oame  to  this  country  about  the  year  1720,  and  died  not  long  after  his 
arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  leaving  five  sons, — all  distinguished  as  devout  and 
exemplary  Christians.  His  son  Matthew,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  thk 
notice,  was  bom  in  1782,  resided  some  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  and  thence  removed  to  White  Deer  Valley,  Northumberland  County, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  early  settlers.  He  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  a  man  of 
decided  talents,  and  to  have  been  somewhat  famous  for  his  wit.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  while 
thus  engaged,  died  of  a  fever  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  Matthew, 
his  youngest  son,  was  bom  in  the  year  1776,^ — two  years  before  his  father's 
death.  He  was  adopted  in  his  infancy  by  his  father's  brother,  Willian 
Brown,  who,  for  Biany  years,  was  well  known,  and  exerted  so  exteasiTe 
ittiuence,  in  both  the  political  and  religions  world. 

•  PreabTterisn  Advooate,  1853.— MS.  from  hia  son,— Rev.  A.  B.  Brown^  D.  D. 
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TbiB  iiiiele  resided  in  Dltnphin  Coniity,  near  Hamebtirg ;  and  it  was  at  a 
Bchool  in  that  neighbonrhood  that  young  Matthew  was  fitted  to  enter  Col- 
lege. In  due  time  he  became  a  member  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
where  he  was  graduated,  in  May,  1794,  during  the  Presidency  of  Dr. 
Nisbet,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  the  highest  regard.  After  his 
graduation,  he  taught,  for  some  time,  a  classical  school,  in  Northumberland 
County,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley, 
and  other  distinguished  men  of  that  region.  He  commenced  his  theological 
studies  about  the  year  1796  ;  and  he  prosecuted  them,  partly  under  the 
Bev.  James  Snodgrass,*  within  the  bounds  of  whose  congregation  he 
passed  his  early  years, — partly  under  Dr.  Nisbet,  and  partly  under  Dr.  Johu 
King,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  minister  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  on  the  8d  of 
October,  1799. 

Two  years  after  he  was  licensed,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  united 
Congregations  of  Mifflin  and  Lost  Creek,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Huntingdon ;  and  on  the  6th  of  October,  1801,  he  trans- 
ferred his  relation  to  that  Presbytery,  and  in  due  time  was  ordained 
and  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  above  named  Churches.  Here  he  laboured 
faithfully  for  several  years ;  though  his  situation  was  rendered  not  a 
little  uncomfortable  through  the  influence  of  a  few  disafifected  indivi- 
duals. At  length,  being  invited  by  the  Congregation  of  Washington,  Pa. 
to  become  their  Pastor,  and  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Washington 
Academy,  to  become  its  Principal,  he  accepted  these  invitations,  obtained  a 
dismission  ft'om  his  pastoral  charge,  and  removed  to  Washington  iu  the 
spring  of  1805.  There  he  laboured  in  the  double  capacity  of  Pastor  and 
Principal,  though  the  labour  of  instruction  in  the  Academy  was  shared  by 
an  assistant  teacher.  During  the  spring  of  1806,  the  Academy  of  which 
he  was  the  Principal  became  merged  in  Washington  College, — a  charter  for 
that  purpose  having  been  procured,  and  very  much  through  his  influence, 
from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  new  College  Mr.  Brown 
was  elected  the  first  President  on  the  13th  of  December,  1806,  retaining  at 
the  same  time  his  pastoral  connection  with  the  Congregation.  For  the  dis- 
charge of  his  double  duties,  as  Pastor  and  President,  his  time  was  most 

•  Javes  Skodgrass  wm  born  near  Dovlestown,  Backs  Coimtj,  Pa., — the  son  of  pious 
psrentSy  who  wsre  strongly  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Ue  was  grmdnaied  at  the  UniTersitj  of  Pennsprlvania  in  1783,  and  was  afterwards  for  some  time 
a  Ttator  in  the  same  institution.  He  studied  Theol(^  under  the  direction  of  the  ReT. 
Natbaoiel  Irwin,  then  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Neshaminy,  and  wm  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
First  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in  December  1785.  After  preaching  about  a  year  and  a  half 
in  destitute  places,  in  the  Central  and  Northern  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  he  accepted  a 
eall  from  the  West  Hanorer  Congregation,  (Dauphin  County,)  in  connection  with  the  Presby- 
tery of  Carlisle.  He  was  installed  there  in  May,  1788,  and  continued  in  the  actire  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office,  until  the  25th  of  July,  1845,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease 
from  which  he  ntver  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his  labours.  The  only  service 
which  be  attempted  afterwards,  was  in  Ma^  1846,  at  the  Funeral  of  his  son-in-law,  as  well  as 
his  friend  and  physician, — Dr.  William  Simonton.  After  the  coffin  had  been  lowered  to  its 
final  resting  plaoe?  he  addressed  the  people  for  a  few  minutes,  « leaning  on  the  top  of  his  staff/' 
He  then  sat  down  upon  a  tomb-stone,  and,  having  remained  a  short  time  to  recruit  bis  strength, 
attempted  to  walk  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  feet  to  his  own  dwelling;  but,  on  arriving  at 
the  gate,  be  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  farther — he  was  carried  to  bis  bed,  and  from  that 
time  gradually  declined  nntil  the  2d  of  Jnly,  when,  in  the  full  possession  of  bis  mental  facul- 
ties, and  in  the  joyful  hope  of  a  better  life,  he  gently  fell  asleep,  in  the  eighty -fourth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  dUtinguished  for  sound  judgment,  great  modesty,  and  eminent  devotedness 
to  his  work.  Though  he  rather  shunned  than  courted  the  public  gate,  he  was  held  in  hish 
estimation  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Rev.  William  D.  Snodgrass,  D.  D., 
now  (1857)  of  Ooshen,  N.  Y. 
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diligently  employed,  and  his  faculties  tasked  to  the  utmost ;  but  the  results 
of  his  labours  were  visible  in  the  growing  prosperity  both  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  College.  In  the  course  of  events,  a  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Brown  arose  in  the  minds  of  some  who  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
College,  which  led  the  Board  to  adopt  measures,  having  for  their  object  the 
separation  of  the  two  offices  which  had  hitherto  been  united  in  him.  The 
result  was  that,  after  some  conflict  of  opinion  and  feeling,  Mr.  Brown,  on 
the  16th  of  December,  1816,  tendered  to  the  Board  his  resignation  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  College,  preferring  to  retain  his  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Church. 

The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  from  his  connection  with  Washing- 
ton College,  now  drew  attention  to  him  from  some  other  institutions. 
The  Trustees  of  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  offered  him  the  Presidency 
of  that  institution ;  but  he  declined  it.  He,  however,  in  1822,  accepted 
the  Presidency  of  Jefiferson  College,  at  Cannonsburg,  and  continued  to  hold 
the  office  twenty^three  years;  and,  during  his  whole  administration,  the 
College  was  eminently  prosperous.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  during 
this  period  was  seven  hundred  and  seventy, — nearly  one  half  of  whom 
became  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

In  182B,  Mr.  Brown  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  subsequently  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  both  Lafayette  and  Jefferson  Colleges. 
For  several  years  after  his  removal  to  Cannonsburg,  he  preached,  by 
invitation,  a  part  of  each  Sabbath,  in  conjunction  with  the  venerable 
Dr.  McMillan,  at  Chartiers,  where  Dr.  M.  was  Pastor.  After  some  time,  a 
separate  organization  was  effected  in  the  town  of  Cannonsburg,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  College,  and  Dr.  Brown  became  their  regular  Pastor,  and 
continued  to  serve  them  in  that  capacity,  until  he  resigned  the  Presidency 
of  the  College, — when  the  pastoral  relation  ceased.  For  several  years 
before  his  retirement,  it  had  been  apparent  to  both  himself  and  his  friends, 
that  he  was  overtasking  his  constitution  by  the  great  amount  of  labour  which 
he  had  taken  upon  himself,  and  the  effect  had  already  become  visible  in  the 
incipient  decay  of  his  physical  energies.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1845, 
ke  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Board ;  and,  in  accepting  it,  they  passed 
resolutions  testifying  their  high  appreciation  of  his  character  and  services, 
and  at  the  same  time  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Some  six  or  seven  years  after  he  left  Washington,  both  the  Congregation 
and  the  College  invited  him  to  return  thither,  and  resume  his  relations  as 
both  Pastor  and  President.  There  were  many  circumstances  that  strongly 
inclined  him  to  accept  the  invitation;  but,  after  mature  deliberation,  he 
thought  best  to  decline  it.  This  result  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  people 
of  Cannonsburg,  and  the  friends  of  Jefferson  College. 

From  the  time  that  Dr.  Brown  retired  from  the  Presidency  of  the 
College,  and  from  his  pastoral  charge,  in  Cannonsburg,  he  gladly  availed 
himself  of  every  favourable  opportunity  for  preaching  the  Gospel.  This 
was  the  work  in  which  he  especially  delighted ;  and,  even  after  his  bodily 
strength  had  greatly  declined,  he  preached  with  a  degree  of  animation  and 
fervour  that  surprised  those  who  heard  him.  His  labours  in  the  pulpit  did 
not  wholly  cease  till  near  the  close  of  life. 

Some  weeks  before  his  death,  symptoms  of  alarming  disease  appeared; 
and  his  physicians,  in  apprizing  him  of  it,  intimated  to  him  that  he  was 
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liable  to  die  suddenly.  The  intelligence,  howeyer,  did  not  tlarm  him ;  and 
in  oommnnioating  it  to  a  friend  in  a  brief  note,  he  eaid  in  his  laconic  man- 
ner— ^*  The  story  is  soon  told — may  go  off  in  a  few  days.  Bat  my  trust  is 
in  God  :  He  will  not  forsake  me  in  the  trying  hour."  He  continued,  how- 
ever, for  some  time  after  this ;  but,  a  few  days  before  hb  death,  his  mind, 
which  had  suffered  severely  from  extreme  nervous  irritability,  seemed 
to  cast  off  all  its  burdens,  and  enjoy  a  delightful  Christian  tranquillity. 
His  conversation  from  this  time  was  of  the  most  comforting  as  well  as  most 
edifying  kind;  and  when  death  really  came,  it  came  so  gently  that  even  hie 
children  who  were  watching  around  his  pillow,  did  not  know  the  precise 
moment  of  his  departure.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev. 
I>r.  Riddle,  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1858.  His  body  was 
removed  to  Oannonsburg,  where  a  Funeral  Discourse  was  pronounced  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Swift,  of  Alleghany.  It  was  then  taken  to  Washington  for 
interment.  Both  at  Oannonsburg  and  Washington,  th^re  was  every  demon- 
stration of  affectionate  respect. 

Dr.  Brown  was  married  on  the  6th  of  September,  1804,  to  Mary  Blaine 
of  Cumberland  County,  Pa.  She  died  on  the  26th  of  March,  1818,  leaving 
two  children;  one  of  whom,  the  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Brown,  D.  D.,  is  now 
(1854)  the  President  of  Jefferson  College;  the  other  is  the  wife  of  the 
Bey.  Dr.  Riddle  of  Pittsburg.  In  1825,  he  formed  a  second  matrimonial 
eonnection  with  Mary  W.  (Ferguson),  widow  of  the  Rev.  Backus  Wilbur,* 
of  Dayton,  Ohio.  She  died  in  May,  1888,  leaving  one  daughter,  who  is 
married  to  Henry  Alexander,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

The  following  b  a  list  of  Dr.  Brown's  publications : — An  Address  to  the 
graduates  in  Washington  College,  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Commence- 
ment, 1811.  An  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  Induction  into 
the  Presidency  of  Jefferson  College,  1822.  A  Discourse  delivered  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  Pa.,  on  the  occasion  of  hb  resigning  his 
charge  of  that  Congregation,  1823.  A  Charge  delivered  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Pittsburg,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  J.  Jane- 
way,  D.  D.,  as  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
1828.  An  Address  delivered  to  the  graduates  in  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  at 
the  Anniversary  Commencement,  1882.     A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Obadiah 

•  Backus  Wilbur  waa  born  is  RiobmoDd,  Mas.,  Novembor  0,  1788.  When  bt  wm  about 
nine  yean  old,  be  removed  with  bis  father's  family  to  Newark,  N.J.  He  was  the  subject  of 
ferioos  impreasioDB  daring  bis  obildbood,  bat  they  seem  not  to  hare  been  endaring.  Early  in 
1808,  dwing  an  extensiTe  revival  of  religion,  he  experienoed  what  be  believed  was  a  radical 
ehMige  of  oharaoter,  and  shortly  after  made  a  pablio  profession  of  his  futh.  By  the  advice  of 
several  dergymen,  be  soon  commenced  a  course  of  stody  preparatoiy  to  entering  College ;  and 
in  1811  entered  the  Junior  class  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  graduated  in  the 
aotnmn  of  1813.  In  November  following,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
■arj  at  Prinoeton,  where  he  completed  the  refl;alar  course  of  stody  in  1810.  Immediately  after 
this, — having  been  licensed  to  preach  in  April  of  that  year, — he,  in  company  with  Mr.  (After- 
wards the  Rev.  Br.)  Gilbert,  set  oat  on  a  mission  through  Virf^nia,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  Terri- 
tory,— which  they  dosed  in  February,  1817.  On  his  return,  he  preached  five  months,  and  with 
■I— t  soeoess,  to  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  in  Dayton,  0.  After  leaving  Dayton,  he 
Uboored,  for  a  while,  under  the  direction  of  the  Philadelphia  Missionary  Society,  and  after- 
wards supplied,  for  a  considerable  time.  Dr.  McDowell's  pulpit  at  Elisabethtown.  In  October, 
he  received  a  call  from  the  Church  in  Dayton  to  become  their  Pastor,  which  he  accepted, 
though  his  instalUtion  did  not  take  place  until  the  27th  of  August,  1818.  In  June  preceding, 
he  was  married  to  Mary  W.  Ferguson  of  Princeton.  On  the  Sabbath  immediately  succeeding 
hk  installatioa,  he  delivered  two  very  impressive  sermons,  which  proved  to  be  his  last.  The 
which  occasioned  hit  death,  originated  in  a  cold  taken  on  a  joamey  to  Cincinnati, 


whither  he  had  gone  to  administer  the  Baorament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper.  After  his  reiam  ta 
Dayton,  ii  assomed  a  threatening  a^Mct,  and  on  the  29th  of  Septeniber  he  finished  bis  earthly 
course,  fie  possessed  a  soand  and  weU  baUmoed  mind,  was  an  earnest  Christian,  and  urn, 
instraetive  and  acceptable  preacher. 
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Jenningfl,  D.  D.,  <^  Nashyille,  Tenn.,  18dd.  An  Address  to  tke  grmdvato 
elass  at  Jefferson  College,  1838.  A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Third  Presby* 
torian  Churoh,  Pittsburg,  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  David  H.  Riddle, 
Pastor,  1884.  An  Address  to  the  graduate  class  at  Jefferson  College, 
1835.  An  Address  delivered  to  the  graduates  in  Jefferson  College,  1836. 
An  Address  to  the  graduates  in  Jefferson  College  delivered  on  the  day  of 
ComnieDoement,  1838.  An  Address  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  Jeffierson 
College  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1839.  Extracts  from  Lectures  on  the  Will, 
Liberty  and  Necessity,  by  Dr.  Charles  Nisbet,  President  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege :  To  which  are  appended  remarks  and  additional  extracts  from  other 
writers,  1840.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  H.  Kennedy,* 
late  Professor  in  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg :  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
deceased,  1840.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Funeral  of  Alexander  Reed, 
Esq.,  Washington,  Pa.,  1842.  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  McMillan,  D.  D., 
and  Biographical  Sketches  of  other  prominent  Pioneers  of  the  West  [This 
work  was  not  completed,  though  the  first  eighty-four  pages  were  issued  from 
the  press,  shortly  after  Dr.  Brown's  decease.] 


FROM  THE  REY.  ROBERT  BAIRD,  D.  D. 

Nbw  York,  Febrnary  28, 18&4. 

My  dear  Sir:  In  asking  for  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Matthew  Brown,  yon  put 
me  to  a  service  which  is  not  only  easy  but  grateful  to  me,  as  I  knew  him  most 
intimately,  and  loved  him  as  well  as  I  knew  him.  My  acquaintance  with 
liim  commenced  in  1816,  when  I  became  a  member  of  Washington  College,  of 
which  he  was  then  President;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  I 
saw  him  frequently,  corresponded  with  him  occasionally,  and  always  reckoned 
liim  among  my  most  valued  and  endeared  friends. 

In  person,  he  was  tall  and  slender,  had  rather  a  thin  and  narrow  face,  and  a 
blue  eye,  with  a  more  than  commonly  bright  and  animated  expression.  There 
was  something  in  his  face  that  reminded  me  of  Lord  Brougham;  though  I  can- 
not say  that  the  resemblance  was  very  striking.  His  movements  were  rapid 
and  careless,  and  be  would  sometimes  swing  himself  about,  and  flourish  his  cane, 
in  a  way  that  a  stranger  could  hardly  fail  to  notice.  His  temperament  was 
excessively  nervous,  and  whatever  infirmities  or  eccentricities  pertained  to  his 
character,  were  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  this.  His  mind  was  of  a 
high  order,  and  was  specially  adapted  to  abstract,  metaphysical  inquiries.  He 
had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  could  deal  out  wit  in  any  form  which  tlie 

*  John  H.  Kbhivbdt,  son  of  the  R«t.  Robert  Kennedy,  a  higblj  respectable  Pre8bjt«rlaa 
clergyman,  wm  bom  in  Franklin  Conntj,  Pa.,  November  11,  1801;  was  gradoated  at  Jeffer- 
■on  College,  Oannonsbniv,  in  May,  1820;  bemme  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton  in  November  following;  wae  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  October,  1822;  left  the 
Seminary,  in  the  antumn  of  1823 ;  after  which,  he  spent  abont  eighteen  months  in  travelling 
and  preoehinff  in  the  West  and  Sonth;  engoged  in  the  summer  of  1825  to  supply  the  Sixth 
Oharoh  in  Philadelphia  for  ^ree  months^  and  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  that  Church 
in  November  following;  resiffned  his  charse  in  December,  1829:  accepted  the  Professorship  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Jefferson  College  in  the  spring  of  1830,  and  shortly 
after  entered  upon  its  duties;  and  died  on  the  15th  of  December,  1840,  in  the  thirtv-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  Dr.  M.  Brown,  in  the  Sermon  occasioned  by  his  death,  represents  him  as  pos- 
jessing  much  more  than  ordinary  talents,  as  distinguished  for  benevolence,  as  well  as  deep  and 
earnest  piety ;  as  an  instructive  and  solemn  preacher,  a  laborious  and  faithful  pa«tor,  and  a 
thorongh  and  accurate  instmcter. 

Robert  Kimhrdt,  the  father  of  John  H.  Kennedy,  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in 
1797;  commenced  his  labours  with  the  Welsh  Run  Church,  Pa.,  in  1802,  and  continued  in  this 
oonnection  until  April  9, 181S,  when  he  removed  to  Cumberland,  Md.  Having  resided  in  Cum- 
berland for  nine  years,  he  returned  to  his  diarge  in  the  year  1825,  from  which  time  till  bis 
decease,  he  eaatinned  in  the  exercise  of  the  pastOTal  oliee  amonc  them.    He  died  in  the  aatuaui 
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OMftsioB  re^ttuied.  His  heart  was  generous  and  open,  aad  he  could  very  ill 
tokrate  anj  thing  dark  or  dkingeououa  in  another  man.  He  alwaja  spoke  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  sometimes  spoke  imprudently  and  with  undue 
seTcrity,  but  he  was  quick  to  discover  his  error,  and  equally  quick  to  acknowledge 
and  repair  it.  Ue  would  sometimes  be  responsible  for  needlessly  wounding 
one's  feelings,  but  he  could  never  be  responsible  for  a  settled  alienation  or  a  pro- 
tracted quarrel.  He  possessed  great  moral  courage — he  had  a  spirit  that  would 
not  have  faltered  at  the  sight  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace,  if  he  had  found  it  in 
what  he  believed  was  the  path  of  duty.  He  was  distinguished  also  for  his 
benevolence — he  delighted  in  doing  good,  and  in  making  every  body  happy  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability. 

Dr.  Brown's  manners  were,  of  course,  to  a  great  extent,  the  acting  out  of  his 
peculiar  temperament.  He  had  fine  powers  of  conversation,  and  had  a  largo 
fand  of  general  knowledge,  including  anecdotes  without  number,  which  he  know 
how  to  use  to  the  best  purpose.  When  his  mind  was  unclouded,  ho  was  one  ol 
the  most  agreeable  companions  I  have  ever  known.  I  have  rarely  met  him  in 
any  circle  where  he  was  not  evidently  recognised  as  the  master  spirit.  It  moat 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  had  his  morbid  turns,  when  he  was  disin^ 
clined  to  active  engagements,  and  seemed  to  desire  little  intercourse  with  tho 
surrounding  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  most  effective  preachers  in 
the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided.  His  voice  was  good  for  publio 
speaking,  but  was  not  always  skilfully  modulated.  He  was  accustomed  to  study 
bis  sermon,  and  write  the  plan  of  it,  and  some  of  the  leading  thoughts,  but  to 
trust  to  the  moment  for  the  appropriate  language.  The  consequence  of  this,  in 
connection  with  his  peculiar  temperament,  was,  that  his  preaching  was  marked 
by  great  inequality — sometimes  he  would  utter  himself  with  remarkable  fluency, 
as  well  as  uncommon  force  and  appropriateness,  and  at  others,  he  would  hesi- 
tate and  stammer,  and  would,  after  all,  perhaps,  fail  to  get  the  word  that'  ho 
wanted.  He  generally  spoke  with  great  animation  and  fervour,  and  was  at  once 
pertinent  and  abundant  in  his  gestures.  Both  his  manner  and  matter  were  often 
characterized  by  the  deepest  solemnity — you  could  not  resist  the  impression, 
when  you  heard  him,  that  he  believed  heartily  every  word  that  he  spoke,  and 
that  his  own  spirit  was  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.  His  preaching  had  a  somewhat  peculiar  character,  ft'om  the  fact  that  he 
made  great  use  of  passing  events  in  impressing  the  lessons  of  moral  and  Christian 
instruction.  He  inculcated  strongly  the  importance  of  a  high  standard  of  Cliris- 
tian  character;  and  sometimes  did  it  at  the  expense  of  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  some  who  wished  for  larger  liberty  in  respect  to  worldly  amusements. 

Dr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  truly  liberal  views  and  feelings.  He  M'as  a  Presby- 
terian both  in  principle  and  in  practice;  but  his  Christian  sympathies  were  as 
wide  as  the  world.  Wherever  he  thought  he  recognised  the  Saviour's  image,  he 
was  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  Christian  fellowship.  He  was  in  advance  of 
many  excellent  men  of  his  day,  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  increased  activity 
in  the  Church,  with  reference  to  the  conversion  of  men.  Without  ialling  into  any 
erratic  course,  or  adopting  any  measures  of  questionable  propriety,  he  was  a 
great  fHend  to  revivals  of  religion,  and  was  always  intent  on  promoting  them, 
as  he  had  opportunity.  He  contributed  generously,  according  to  his  means,  in 
aid  of  the  conversion  of  the  world.  I  well  remember  that,  in  my  last  interview 
with  him,  and  a  very  short  time  before  his  death,  he  volunteered  to  make  a  liberal 
offering  to  the  department  of  Christian  benevolence  in  which  he  knew  I  was 
more  particularly  engaged. 

Owing  probably  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  as  Pre- 
sident of  two  different  Colleges  successively.  Dr.  Brown  was  never  very  promi- 
nent in  the  judicatories  of  the  Church — much  less  in  managing  its  controversies. 
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When  he  did  appear  on  Buch  occasions,  howeT^,  It  was  alwajs  wHh  great 
dignity;  and  his  quick  perceptions,  good  jndgment,  and  prompt  and  easj  manner, 
were  always  a  security  for  his  being  listened  to  with  attention  and  interest. 

But  I  must  not  omit  to  speak  of  my  venerable  fHend  as  the  President  of  a  Col- 
lege; for  as  I  knew  him  first  in  this  relation,  it  is  here  that  I  gather  some  of  my 
most  Yivid  and  cherished  recollections  of  him.  He  was  an  excellent  Latin 
scholar,  but  in  Greek,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  he  did  not  excel.  In  Rhetoric, 
Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Metaphysics,  especially  the  latter,  he  was  admir- 
able. He  was  not  only  well  yersed  in  these  several  branches,  but  he  possessed 
in  an  uncommon  degree  the  power  of  communicating  what  he  knew  to  others; 
and  in  this,  quite  as  much  as  in  his  scholarship,  lay  the  secret  of  his  success  as 
*  teacher.  He  had  been  a  student  of  Dr.  Nisbet  at  Carlisle,  and  had  taken 
OQpious  notes  from  Dr.  N.'s  Lectures;  and  I  well  remember  his  once  reading  to 
vs  an  Essay  of  his  yenerable  teacher,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
somewhat  remarkable  position  that  Homer's  birth  place  was  Babylon.  Dr. 
Brown  was  an  exceedingly  vigorous  disciplinarian.  While  he  treated  his 
students  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  would  amuse  them  with  anecdotes,  and 
often  stop  and  converse  with  them  about  their  affairs  with  an  almost  parental 
solicitude,  we  all  understood  very  well  that  this  did  not  imply  any  exemption 
from  college  rules;  and  that  disobedience  to  those  rules  would  be  met  by  a 
prompt  retribution.  I  knew  him  expel  fourteen  students,  and  suspend  four,  on 
one  day;  making  eighteen  out  of  a  little  more  than  eighty,  which  constituted 
the  whole  number.  Though  he  felt  most  deeply  on  the  subject,  and  his  prayers 
in  the  College  Chapel,  for  a  week  or  two,  had  shown  clearly  enough  that  there 
was  some  painful  service  before  him,  yet,  when  the  time  came,  he  performed  the 
duty  with  unflinching  firmness,  and  in  a  most  impressive  and  solemn  manner. 
He  was  particularly  watchful  of  the  interests  of  his  pupils,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual.  I  remember,  at  this  moment,  with  undiminished  gratitude,  many 
favours  which  I  received  fVom  him  while  I  was  under  his  instruction ;  and  espe- 
cially the  efforts  which  he  made  for  the  promotion  of  my  higher  interests.  We 
were  sometimes,  indeed,  annoyed  by  his  impulsiveness,  not  to  say  offended 
by  what  we  deemed  his  severity;  but  the  Father  was  so  admirably  blended  with 
the  President,  that  we  could  not  r^ard  him  otherwise  than  with  an  almost  filial 
love  and  veneration. 

I  remain  ever  your  friend  and  brother, 

B.  BAIRT>. 
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HENRY  KOLLOCK,  D.  D  * 
1800—1819. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  CARNAHAK,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

Pbinceton,  February  28,  1848. 

My  dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request  for  some 
notices  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Kollock,  D.  D.,  with 
whom,  for  seyeral  years,  I  was  in  intimate  relations.  As,  however,  my 
opportunities  for  observing  his  character  and  course  ceased  on  Lis  removal 
to  Georgia,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  that  portion  of  his  life  which  was 
spent  in  his  native  State,  and  leave  you  to  gather  the  rest  from  other 
sources. 

Heney  Kollock  was  bom  December  14,  1778,  at  New  Providence, 
Essex  County,  N.  J.,  to  which  place  his  parents  had  retired  on  account  of 
the  disturbed  condition  of  Elizabeth  town,  their  usual  residence, — during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  His  father  was  Shepard  Kollock,  a  man  of  much 
intelligence  and  respectability,  who  was  actively  engaged  in  the  scenes  of 
the  Revolution,  and  was  for  some  time  the  editor  and  publisher  of  a  news- 
paper. When  very  young,  he  is  said  to  have  manifested  a  great  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  to  have  applied  himself  so  closely  to  his  books  as  to  impair 
his  health.  Having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  study,  he  entered  the 
Junior  class  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  autumn  of  1792.  Two 
years  after  that,  in  September,  1794,  when  he  lacked  three  months  of  being 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Nothing  remarkable  occurred  during  his  college  course.  There  were  several 
in  his  class,  who  ranked  higher  than  himself  in  the  vnrious  branches  of 
study.  He  was  young  and  playful,  but  not  vicious.  Tradition  says  he 
was  more  fond  of  reading  Shakespeare  and  kindred  works  than  of  poling^ 
mt  Conio  Sections.  The  three  years  following  his  graduation  he  spent  at 
his  father's  in  Elizabeth  town,  in  reviewing  his  college  studies,  in  general 
reading,  and  in  working,  when  he  pleased,  in  his  father's  printing  office. 

During  this  period  he  became  hopefully  pious,  and  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Gospel  ministry. 

In  1797,  he  was  appointed  Tutor  in  the  College  where  he  had  been 
educated,  and  became  a  colleague  in  the  Tutorship  with  John  Henry  Hobart, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  New  York. 

Between  Hobart  and  Kollock  there  sprang  up  the  most  intimate  and 
ardent  friendship,  which,  cherished  by  frequent  intercourse,  lasted  during 
life.  They  differed  both  in  respect  to  national  politics  and  church  govern- 
ment ;  yet  this  difference  did  not  prevent  the  most  cordial  and  enduring 
mutual  attachment.  Soon  after  Kollock's  appointment,  Hobart,  writing 
to  a  friend  in  Pennsylvania,!  spoke  of  his  colleague  in  the  highest  terms^ 
as  a  young  man  of  uncommon  talents,  of  extensive  reading,  and  of  ardent 
piety;  using  an  expression  to  this  effect, — that,  although  he  was  both  a 

•  Memoir  prefixed  to  big  Sermoiif .— BIS.  from  Rer.  8.  K.  KoUock,  D.  D. 
f  CcUege  word  for  hud  studj. 
X  John  WatMMi. 
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Democrat  *  and  a  Calvinist,  he  was  the  most  intelligent,  gentlemanly  and 
agreeable  companion  that  he  had  ever  found. 

At  this  period,  and  for  several  years  after,  there  was  in  the  College  a 
Literary  Association,  called  the  '*  Belles  Lettres  Society,'*  consisting  of  the 
officers  of  College  and  the  resident  gradnates, — the  whole  being  about  ten 
in  number.  They  met  once  in  two  weeks,  and  the  exercises  consisted  in 
reading  an  essay,  which  might  be  a  sermon,  a  law  argument,  or  a  political, 
literary  or  philosophical  discussion,  followed  with  remarks  or  criticbms 
by  the  members,  and  then  a  debate  on  some  political,  literary,  moral  or 
religious  question.  These  debates  were  not  merely  extemporary  efforts.  The 
subject  was  selected  four  or  five  weeks  before*  the  discussion  took  place, 
giving  ample  time  to  collect  information,  anc^  to  prepare  for  the  exercise  in 
the  best  manner  possible.  After  the  proponent  and  respondent  bad  spoken, 
the  other  members,  if  they  thought  fit,  were  at  liberty  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion. On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  subject  selected  was  the  exclusive 
right  of  Bishops,  in  the  Episcopal  sense  of  the  term,  to  ordain  to  the  office 
of  the  Gospel  ministry;  and  Hobart  and  Kollock  were  the  combatants. 
Great  interest  was  excited,  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  also 
by  the  known  talents  of  the  debaters.  Each  of  course  took  the  side  of  the 
Church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  brought  all  his  ability  to  the  defence  of 
it.  It  was  Saturday  afternoon, — a  beautiful  summer  day,  and  many  of  the 
undergraduates  who  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  room,  abandoning  their 
usual  walks  and  amusements,  collected,  some  around  the  Library  door  where 
the  debate  was  held,  and  others  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  so  that, 
through  the  open  windows,  they  might  catch  something  of  what  was  said. 
There  they  stood  fixed  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  debate  was  ably  and 
eloquently  conducted  on  both  sides ;  and  the  Presbyterians  who  were  pre- 
sent, did  not  think  their  cause  suffered  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kollock.  To 
the  honour  of  the  disputants,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  exciting 
debate  did  not,  for  a  moment,  interrupt  their  kind  feelings  towards  each 
other. 

While  Mr.  Kollock  performed  the  duties  of  a  Tutor  in  the  College,  he 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  Theology,  and 
other  kindred  subjects  connected  with  his  intended  profession.  In  those 
days,  a  knowledge  of  Ilebrew  was  not  so  common  in  this  country  among 
candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry  as  it  now  is ;  but  in  this  language,  as 
well  as  in  Chaldaic  and  Arabic,  Mr.  Kollock  is  understood  to  have  made 
very  considerable  proficiency. 

He  pursued  his  theological  studies  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher, — ^reading 
the  standard  works  of  the  old  English  theologians, — such  as  Owen,  Bates, 
Chamock,  Howe,  Leighton,  Barrow,  and  others,  and  using  as  his  text-book 
Pictet's  large  work  in  French.  He  spoke  French  very  imperfectly,  but  no 
man  could  translate  it  with  more  facility  and  elegance.  He  could  take  up 
any  French  book  and  read  it  in  English,  with  such  ease  and  correctness, 
that  his  hearers  would  not  doubt  that  it  was  an  English  book  that  he  had 
before  him.  In  this  way,  before  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  he  read  French 
sermons  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  when  the  pulpit  was  vacant,  and  also 
at  a  prayer-meeting  held  in  the  College  by  the  Tutors  and  pious  students. 

*  A  few  yean  after,  he  agreed  with  the  Federallflta  in  opinion,  although  he  never  toolL  ao 
aetiTe  and  proniinent  port  in  politioe. 
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In  th«  Bpnag  of  1800,  he  wm  Keensed  to  pveaok  the  (Gospel  by  the  Presby- 
tery  of  New  York. 

He  returned  to  the  College,  aft^r  being  licensed,  and  eoBtiDued  to  per« 
form  the  duttee  of  Tutor  until  the  next  Annual  Commenoement.  By  request 
of  the  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  preached  nearly  every  Sab* 
bath  afternoon,  during  the  session  of  the  College. 

The  first  discourse  whieh  he  delivered  in  Princeton,  surprised  his  friends, 
and  &r  surpassed  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  formed  the  highest 
estimate  of  his  talents.  His  subject  was  **the  future  blessedness  of  the 
righteous."  The  first  sentence  introduced  a  bold  and  glowing  contrast 
between  the  gloomy  and  apparently  hopeless  condition  of  the  believer,  as 
he  descends  into  the  grave,  and  the  glory  io  which  he  shall  rise  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  resurrection.  His  intelligent  friends  trembled,  believing  it 
impossible  that  he,  or  any  other  man,  could  sustain  the  high  flight  which 
he  had  taken  at  the  very  commencement.  As  he  proceeded,  however,  their 
Cears  were  dissipated.  The  whole  discourse  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
boldness  and  pathos  of  the  introduction.  The  preacher  did  not  flag,  but 
rose  higher  and  higher,  to  the  end  of  the  diseourse,  occupying  in  the  deliv- 
ery about  thirty  minutes.  I  need  not  say  that  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
did  not  decline.  Every  eye  was  fixed,  every  ear  was  open,  and  a  breathless 
silence  pervaded  the  congregation.  It  could  hardly  be  hoped  that  the  same 
interest  could  be  maintained  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath;  yet  the  fact  was, 
that,  during  the  five  months  to  which  I  now  refer,  the  interest  was  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  The  students  who  were  required  to  be  present  at 
only  the  morning  service,  voluntarily  came  out  in  the  afternoon;  many 
persons  from  the  neighbouring  churches  attended,  and  strangers  not  unfre- 
quently  spent  the  Sabbath  in  Princeton,  in  order  to  hear  the  illustrious 
young  preacher.  The  subjects  upon  which  he  preached  in  the  early  part  of 
his  ministry,  were  chiefly  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  such 
as  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  general  judgment,  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous,  the  misery  of  the  finally  impenitent,  the  love  of  God,  the  character 
of  Christ,  the  end  and  design  of  his  death,  the  intensity  and  cause  of  his 
sufferings  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross,  &c.  He  also  delivered  a  series 
of  discourses  on  the  life  and  character  of  Peter. 

After  he  had  taken  charge  of  a  congregation,  his  discourses  were  longer 
and  more  solid,  but  they  never  lost  their  brilliancy  and  attraction.  A  single 
volume  of  his  sermons  was  published  during  his  life,  and  three  volumes 
have  been  added  since  his  death.  These  discourses  are  interesting,  when 
read;  but  no  one  who  did  not  hear  them  delivered,  can  have  any  adequate 
idea  of  their  effect,  as  the  words  flowed  from  the  preacher's  lips.  The 
sermons  of  Whitefield, — said  to  •have  been  taken  down  in  short  hand,  word 
for  word,  as  he  delivered  them, — how  utterly  jejune  do  they  appear,  com- 
pared with  what  they  must  have  been,  when  accompanied  with  his  tones, 
and  gestures,  and  tears ! 

The  manner  of  Mr.  Kollock  was  peculiarly  his  own.  It  could  not  be 
copied,  nor  can  it  easily  be  described.  He  was  not  a  professed  orator.  I 
do  not  believe  he  had  ever  made  public  speaking  an  object  of  special 
attention.  In  conversation,  when  excited,  he  had  an  impediment  in  his 
speech,  arising  from  the  haste  with  which  he  expressed  his  thoughts. 
Aware  of  this  infirmity,  he  wrote  his  sermons  out  in  full,  and  placed  the 
manuscript  in  the  Bible  before  him.     It  would  have  been  very  little  labour 
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for  him  to  commit  to  mevorj  Ub  diseounes  ;  but  be  dAr«d  not  trust  ld»» 
self  without  notes,  fearing  he  should  stammer.  A  glanoe  of  the  eje  on  a 
page  enabled  him  to  repeat  the  whole;  and  he  rarely  recalled  a  word, 
or  hesitated  in  uttering  a  syllable.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry,  how 
e?er,  he  preached  without  notes  with  the  utmost  ease.  There  was  nothing 
theatrical  or  artificial  in  his  manner.  His  attitudes  and  gestures  were 
hardly  noticed,  because  they  were  unpremeditated,  and  were  prompted  by 
the  sentiments  or  emotions  intended  to  be  expressed.  Those  who  have  seen 
him  in  the  pulpit,  will  remember  how  his  countenance  changed,  and  his  eye 
sparkled  with  joy,  or  kindled  with  indignation,  according  to  the  natural 
promptings  of  his  subject.  His  voice  was  full  and  distinct,  but  not  remark- 
ably  harmonious.  In  its  modulation  there  were  no  sudden  changes  from  the 
low  to  the  high,  from  the  swelling  to  the  subdued,  from  the  plaintive  to  the 
indignant.  His  eloquence  was  not  at  one  time  a  mountain  torrent,  dashing 
and  foaming,  and  anon  a  meandering  river,  pursuing  its  unruffled  course 
through  an  extended  plain:  it  was  a  strong,  uniform  and  noble  stream, 
acquiring  velocity,  and  beauty,  and  power,  as  it  advanced.  I  have  heard 
other  men  who  had  greater  compass  and  flexibility  of  voice,  greater  variety 
of  tone,  and  accent,  and  emphasis ;  but  I  never  heard  one  who  could,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  discourse,  so  arrest  and  enchain  the  attention 
of  an  audience.  And  what  gave  to  him  this  wonderful  power  ?  He  used 
no  high  sounding  words,  and  no  involved  and  unmeaning  sentences.  His 
language  was  plain  and  simple,  easily  understood  by  the  most  illiterate  of 
his  hearers ;  and  yet  the  beauty  of  his  style  and  the  richness  of  his  imagery 
delighted  and  charmed  the  most  cultivated  ear.  In  his  manner  there  was  a 
glowing  earnestness  and  unction,  which  touched  the  soul  and  brought  it  in 
contact  with  the  objects  described.  Persons  have  often  remarked  that,  while 
he  was  speaking,  their  minds  were  kept  so  intensely  on  the  stretch,  that  they 
found  themselves  exhausted  when  the  discourse  was  finished.  In  description 
he  greatly  excelled ;  and  when  bis  own  feelings  and  those  of  his  audience 
were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  he  would  sometimes  burst  out 
in  a  short  prayer,  or  in  an  apostrophe,  so  appropriate  and  natural,  that  he 
only  gave  utterance  to  the  emotions  which  swelled  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  listening  to  him. 

He  seldom  brought  into  the  pulpit  the  rich  stores  of  biblical  leamiog 
which  he  unquestionably  possessed,  in  order  to  explain  and  illustrate  diffi- 
cult passages  of  Scripture.  Infidelity  he  attacked  and  put  to  shame,  not 
by  logical  arguments,  but  by  direct  and  vivid  appeals  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  his  hearers.  Dry  and  elaborate  metaphysical  discussions  had  no 
place  in  his  discourses.  The  doctrines  and  duties  which  he  inculcated, 
were  those  of  the  Bible,  illustrated  and  enforced  in  a  manner  suited 
to  a  popular  audience.  Some  young  men  make  a  brilliant  display  and 
excite  admiration  for  a  short  period,  and  then  sink  into  obscurity.  It  was 
not  so  with  the  subject  of  this  notice.  His  power  in  the  pulpit  was  greater 
after  he  had  been  ten  years  in  the  ministry  than  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

For  some  time  after  he  was  licensed,  he  expected  to  be  the  colleague,  or 
rather  the  assistant,  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  McWhorter  of  Newark,  for  whom  he 
cherished  a  truly  filial  affection  and  veneration.  But  when  he  left  the  Col- 
lege, the  Church  in  Elisabethtown,  in  which  he  had  been  baptised  and  had 
made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  being  vacant,  oalled  him  to  be  its 
Pastor.    He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  laboured  for  three  years,  with 
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grefti  popnUriiy  and  Boeeess,  amoBg  thai  iHtaennui  and  ezoelleBi  people. 
While  he  had  charge  of  this  eongregation,  several  members  of  his  Presby 
tery,  aware  of  the  destitute  oondition  of  the  mooDtainoiis  regions  in  Morris 
and  Sussex  Counties,  especially  at  the  iron  mines  and  furnaces,  agreed  to 
go  out,  two  and  two,  to  spend  the  week,  preaehing  and  oonyersing,  and 
praying  with  these*  people  from  house  to  house,  and  then  to  exchange 
pulpits  on  the  following  Sabbath.  In  this  work  of  love,  James  Bichards, 
Asa  Hilly er,  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  Amri  Armstrong,  Matthew  La  Rue 
Perrine,  and  perhaps  some  others,  were  engaged  ;  and  they  were  occasionally 
joined  by  Robert  Finley,  although  he  belonged  to  a  different  Presbytery. 
Appointments  were  sent  on  beforehand  to  the 'people,  and  they  assembled 
in  large  numbers, — some  coming  seyeral  miles  on  foot.  The  effect  at  the 
time  was  visible,  and  in  some  of  these  places,  respectable  congregations 
have  since  been  formed.  Of  these  preaching  tours  Mr.  Kollock  spoke  with 
great  satis&ction,  and  remarked  that  the  tears  flowing  down  the  cheeks  of 
these  hardy  men  from  the  mines,  coal  pits,  and  furnaces,  gave  him  more 
pleasure  Uian  the  most  fixed  attention  of  a  fashionable  city  audience. 
Sometimes,  towards  the  close  of  the  week,  they  visited,  on  their  return, 
one  of  their  own  congregations,  and  spent  a  day  in  preaching,  exhortation, 
and  prayer.  Such  a  meeting,  Mr.  Kollock  and  one  or  two  of  his  brethem 
held  at  Basking  Ridge,  where  Mr.  Finley  was  Pastor.  Solemn  and  excitbg 
diseourses  and  exhortations  were  delivered  through  the  day,  without  any 
apparent  effect.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  congr^ation  was  about 
to  be  dismissed,  Mr.  Finley  arose  with  a  heart  swelling  with  emotions  too 
strong  to  be  uttered.  After  he  had  laboured  a  short  time  to  express  a  few 
broken  sentences,  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  burst  out  in  such  impassioned 
eloquence,  as  Mr.  Kollock  said  he  had  never  before  heard.  The  whole  con- 
gregation was  powerfully  moved,  and,  after  the  benediction  was  pronounced, 
remained  sobbing  and  overwhelmed.  A  powerful  revival  of  religion 
followed  in  this  congregation,  and  extended  to  other  congregations  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

His  fame  (for  I  know  not  what  other  word  to  use)  was  not  confined 
within  the  bounds  of  his  own  Congregation  or  of  his  native  State.  In  May, 
1808,  when  he  had  been  but  little  more  than  two  years  in  the  ministry,  he 
was  called  to  preach  the  Missionary  Sermon  before  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia; — a  service  at  that  time 
assigned  to  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  men  in  the  denomination.  The 
Sermon  was  every  way  worthy  of  his  reputation  :  it  was  published,  and  is  the 
only  one  which  he  ever  did  publish  in  pamphlet  form.  He  received  invita- 
tions from  several  wealthy  and  respectable  congregations  to  become  their 
Pastor ;  and  among  others  from  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Albany. 
Princeton  also  put  in  its  claims.  The  Trustees  of  the  College  appointed 
him  Professor  of  Theology,  and  the  Congregation  of  Princeton  chose  him 
as  its  Pastor.  The  object  of  the  Trustees  was  to  give  the  undergraduates 
the  advantage  of  his  preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  students  of  Theology  to  profit  by  his  instructions,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  aid  the  Congregation  in  supporting  their  minister.  This  invitation, 
although  less  tempting  than  others  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  he  thought 
proper  to  accept ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  1803,  he  returned 
to  Princeton,  in  the  double  character  of  Pastor  and  Professor.  Here  hia 
preaehing  waB  quite  as  attractive  as  it  had  been  at  the  oommenoemeBlk 
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of  hk  miBittry.  H«  d^Terod  le«l«T«8  to  a  few  tlMologioal  stodMli, 
instnioted  them  in  Um  Hebrew  Ungnage,  direeted  their  reading,  and  exam* 
ined  them  on  their  studies. 

Bat  he  was  not  permitted  to  remain  in  this  comparative  retirement,  and 
to  lay  his  bones,  as  he  sometimes  expressed  a  wbh  that  he  might  do,  near 
^ose  of  the  sainted  Burr,  Edwards,  Davies,  and  Witherspoon.  After 
repeated  solicitations,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  aeeept  a  call  from  the  Inde* 
pendent  Presbyterian  Church  in  Savannah,  6a.  In  the  autumn  of  1806, 
after  having  laboured  three  years  in  Princeton,  he  removed  to  the  Sontk. 

About  this  time,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  both 
Harvard  University  and  Union  College. 

As  my  personal  knowledge  of  him  terminates  here,  I  will  stop  by  suh- 
aeribing  myself, 

Yours  very  truly, 

JAMES  CARNAHAK. 

Though  the  congregation  with  which  Dr.  Kollock  became  connected  in 
Savannah,  was  one  of  the  most  opulent  and  influential  in  the  Southern 
States,  it  was,  at  that  time,  in  respect  to  its  spiritual  interests,  in  a 
depressed  condition ;  and  just  such  a  man  as  he,  was  needed  to  bring  about 
the  desired  change.  He  immediately  addressed  himself  to  his  appropriate 
duties  with  the  utmost  fidelity ;  and,  by  his  eloquent  exhibitions  of  Divine 
truth  in  the  pulpit,  and  his  untiring  pastoral  labours  out  of  it,  he  quiddy 
succeeded,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  in  awakening  no  inconsiderable  religious 
interest  throughout  the  community.  At  the  first  Communion  season  after 
he  entered  upon  his  labours,  twenty, — and  at  the  second,  eighteen, — made 
a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in  the  Gbspel. 

So  insalubrious  was  the  climate  of  Savannah  and  that  region  generally, 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  the  early  part  of  autumn,  that,  for 
two  or  three  years  after  Dr.  Kollock  went  there  to  live,  his  friends  wonld 
not  consent  that  he  should  run  the  hazard  of  remaining  there  during  that 
season ;  and,  accordingly,  he  spent  several  months  each  year  in  journeying 
and  visiting  in  the  Northern  States.  In  one  of  these  excursions  he  travelled 
through  New  England,  and,  wherever  he  preached,  awakened  the  highest 
admiration.  In  Boston  particularly,  the  multitude  thronged  after  him, 
almost  as  their  fathers  had  done  after  Whitefield  ;  and  those,  who  originally 
constituted  the  Park  Street  Congregation,  are  said  to  have  had  an  eye  upon 
him  as  their  future  Pastor,  from  the  commencement  of  their  enterprise. 
At  any  rate,  they  gave  him  a  unanimous  call  as  soon  as  they  were  in  a 
condition  to  call  any  one ;  and  though  he  ultimately  declined  it,  it  was  not 
till  after  he  had  given  it  the  most  serious  attention,  and  disposed  of  many 
doubts  in  respect  to  his  duty. 

In  1810,  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  the  University  of  Georgia  ; 
but  his  attachment  to  the  ministry  prevailed  over  all  other  considerations, 
and  he  declined  the  appointment. 

In  the  winter  of  1811,  rendered  memorable  to  the  people  of  Savannah  by 
the  earthquakes  with  which  their  city  was  visited,  his  labours,  which  were 
exceedingly  abundant,  were  attended  with  an  uncommon  blessing.  Besides 
preaching  with  unaccustomed  power  on  the  Sabbath,  he  conducted  seyeral 
religious  exercises  during  the  week,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  oounsel- 
ling  the  awakened  and  inquiring.     This  was  probably  the  most  interesting 
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B6ft0on  of  special  attention  to  roligion  that  oeonrred  under  Us  mimttry. 
The  result  was  the  hopeful  eonTersion  of  manj  persons,  and  a  large  addi- 
tion to  the  churoh. 

After  the  first  few  summers,  Dr.  KoUock  remained  with  his  people  during 
the  sickly  season,  and,  with  a  most  self-sacrificing  spirit,  exposed  himself 
eontinuallj  to  the  disease  in  all  its  virulence.  He  scrupled  not  to  encounter 
the  most  pestilential  atmosphere,  that  he  might  minister  to  the  wants  of 
his  suffering  fellow  creatures,  and  especially  that  he  might  carry  the  conso- 
lations of  the  GU>8pel  to  the  hedside  of  the  sick  and  dying.  But,  though  a 
mereiful  providence  saved  him  from  falling  a  victim  to  the  fearful  malady, 
or  even  being  attacked  by  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  so  much  labour  and 
exposure  served  gradually  to  undermine  his  constitution.  His  health  at 
length  became  so  much  impaired,  that  a  temporary  suspension  of  his  labours 
was  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary;  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians 
and  friends^  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  bis  own  tastes  and  inclinations, 
he  formed  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  ocean,  and  passing  a  few  months  in 
Enrope.  Accordingly,  he  sailed  for  England  in  March,  1817 ;  and,  after 
having  visited  the  principal  cities  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France, 
he  returned  to  his  country  and  his  charge,  in  the  early  part  of  November 
<^  the  same  year. 

Dr.  KoUock 's  tour  in  Europe  was  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  him, 
especially  as  it  enabled  him  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  European  divines,  with  some  of  whom  he  kept  up  a  corres- 
pondence during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  received,  wherever  he  went, 
with  marked  attention,  and  his  preaching  in  various  places  in  Great  Britain 
drew  crowds  of  admiring  auditors.  On  his  return  to  his  people,  he  was  met 
with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  affectionate  regard.  He  reached  Savan- 
nah on  the  evening  of  a  monthly  meeting  for  prayer.  His  people,  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  listening  to  him  again,  thronged  to  the  place  of  worship, 
where  he  delivered  a  deeply  interesting  discourse  on  I.  Samuel  vii.  17. 
'*  And  his  return  was  to  Kamah ;  for  there  was  his  house ;  and  there  he 
judged  Israel;  and  there  he  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord." 

It  was  for  years  a  favourite  object  with  Dr.  KoUock  to  write  the  life  of 
John  Calvin, — ^believing,  as  he  did,  that  no  work  in  the  language  did  full 
justice  to  the  character  of  that  extraordinary  man.  To  coUect  the  mate- 
rials necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  object,  was  one  induce- 
nent  to  his  crossing  the  Atlantic;  but  his  time  was  so  limited  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  make  the  investigations  which  he  had  proposed.  He  had 
actually  made  considerable  progress  in  the  work  before  his  death ; — enough 
to  show  that,  if  he  had  lived  to  carry  out  his  plan,  he  would  have  supplied 
an  important  desideratum  in  the  History  of  the  Church. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1819,  the  pestilence  raged  in  Savannah 
with  uncommon  fatality.  The  severity  of  his  labours,  in  connection  no 
doubt  with  the  infected  atmosphere,  threw  him  back  into  the  enfeebled  state 
from  which  his  voyage  to  Europe  had  raised  him.  But  in  proportion  as  his 
physical  energies  decayed,  and  his  hold  on  life  grew  precarious,  his  spirit 
became  more  and  more  absorbed  with  the  great  interests  of  the  world  to 
come.  He  had  made  an  appointment  to  preach,  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
13th  of  December,  a  Sermon  in  aid  of  a  Society  to  provide  for  orphan  child- 
ren ;  and,  though  his  friends  saw  that  his  strength  was  inadequate  to  the 
effort,  aad  did  their  utmost  to  dissuade  kim  from  it,  such  were  his  benevo- 
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lenoe  and  hn  Ee«l  that  ht  persisted  in  making  the  attempt.  The 
-was  a  most  touching  and  impreesive  one  on  the  parable  of  **  the  Otood  Sama- 
ritan ; "  and  it  was  the  last  that  he  ever  preached.  Notwithstanding  'his 
great  exhaustion  from  the  service,  he  attended  church  in  the  afternoon,  and 
heard  from  a  stranger  a  solemn  discoarse  on  Death.  While  he  was  in  church, 
he  experienced  a  slight  paralytic  affection  in  the  arm,  and,  on  his  return 
home,  fell  at  his  own  door,  under  a  more  violent  shock.  He,  however,  soon 
recovered,  in  a  great  measure,  from  this  ;  and  his  friends  began  to  flatter 
themselves  that  he  might  still  be  spared  to  them.  But,  on  the  next  Sab* 
bath  morning,  the  disease  overtook  him  with  still  greater  power,  depriving 
him  of  the  use  of  his  faculties,  and  setting  all  medical  skill  at  defiance.  He 
lingered  till  the  29th,  and  died  at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

Doctor  Kollock  was  married  in  1804  to  Mrs.  Mehetabel  Campbell,  widow 
of  Alexander  Campbell  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  and  daughter  of  William  Hyltoi 
of  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  Mrs.  Kollock  survived  her  husband  a  number  of 
years.     He  had  no  children. 

Sometime  after  Dr.  Kollock  went  to  reside  at  the  South,  considerable 
anxiety  was  awakened  among  his  friends  and  the  Church  at  large,  from  the 
circulation  of  reports  that  he  had  indulged  in  too  free  a  use  of  stimulating 
drinks  ;  and  he  anticipated  the  unfavourable  issue  of  an  incipient  ecclesias- 
tical  process,  by  withdrawing  permanently  from  the  Presbytery  of  Harmony, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  his 
aberration,  his  congregation,  during  the  whole  time,  remained  enthusiaati- 
oally  devoted  to  him,  and  all  were  agreed  that,  long  before  his  death,  his 
conduct  in  this  respect,  as  in  every  other,  was  marked  with  most  exemplary 
caution,  and  that  he  died  with  a  highly  honoured  name. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  CAPERS,  D.  D., 

BISnOP  OF    THE   METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHUBCH. 

Chableston,  S.  C,  April  25,  1849. 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  sorry  that  absence  from  home  and  other  causes  should  hare 
so  long  delayed  a  communication,  such  as  you  solicit  of  me,  respecting  my  recol- 
lections of  Dr.  Kollock.  You  say  you  do  not  wish  to  trouble  me  for  any  thing 
in  the  way  of  biographical  detail,  but  simply  for  my  impressions  with  regard  to 
Dr.  Kollock 's  character,  and  especially  his  eloquence.  TrouJbhy  my  good  Sir,  is 
not  the  word  to  designate  my  appreciation  of  such  a  service,  or  the  feeling  with 
which  I  approach  it.  You  honour  me  by  thus  calling  on  me,  and  I  only  do  mysdf 
justice  when  I  assure  you  that  to  comply  with  your  request,  as  far  as,  at  this 
late  period,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  do,  affords  me  a  pure  and  high  gratifica- 
tion. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Kollock  was  limited  to  the  last  year  of  his  life;  but 
I  think  I  knew  him  well,  and  certainly  I  loved  and  honoured  him  with  a  most 
hearty  and  profound  regard.  This  regard  was  not  the  result  merely  of  admira- 
tion of  his  rare  talents  and  accomplishments,  but  of  a  conviction  that  those 
talents  and  accomplishments  were  blended  with  a  meekness  and  gentleness, 
humility  and  modesty,  benevolence  and  kindness,  equally  rare  and  beautiful.  I 
am  sure  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  no  man,  perhaps  no  half  dozen  men, 
possessed  so  great  an  influence  over  the  people  of  the  city  of  Savannah  as  Dr. 
Kollock  did.  But  he  knew  it  not,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  know  it.  I  used 
to  think  it  a  pity  that  he  could  not  entertain  juster  views  of  his  p<5wer  in  this 
respect,  as  I  believed  he  might  and  would  have  accomplished  much,  and  much 
that  was  greatly  needed,  for  the  public  good,  that  he  did  not  attempt,  had  he 
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been  safficiently  apprised  of  his  own  strength.  And  perhaps  the  weak  point  in 
the  character  of  my  honoured  friend  lay  just  here.  He  was  not  what  you  wonld 
call  a  brive  or  enterprising  man.  The  spirit  of  the  renewed  nature  in  him  was 
rather  diffident  than  bold,  and  scarcely  less  averse  fVom  self-confidence  than  it 
vffiB  generous  in  its  appreciation  of  others.  I  remember  particular  instances,  on 
special  public  occasions,  when,  with  tremulous  emotion  and  even  tears,  he  soli- 
cited another  to  take  the  place  appropriated  to  himself,  on  the  ground  that  he 
could  not  so  advantageously  occupy  it,  when  every  one  else  knew,  and  he  him- 
self proved  by  the  performance,  that  it  would  have  been  a  wrong  to  the  assem- 
bly to  admit  a  substitute.  And  so  with  respect  to  public  measures  on  which  he 
felt  intensely,  and  which  I  have  never  doubted  he  might  have  carried, — as  the 
reform  of  the  unchristian  abuse  of  making  Sunday  the  chief  market  day  for  all 
articles  of  food,  which,  however,  outlived  his  day,  because,  when  the  efforts  of 
his  friends  proved  insufficient,  he  could  not  believe  that  he  might  have  better 
.  ancoess  himself. 

Dr.  Kollock's  eloquence,  concerning  which  you  ask  me  to  give  you  my  impres- 
sion, was  the  unique,  living  expression  of  what  he  believed,  approved,  and  felt,  on 
some  great  subject.  Its  primary  elements  were  light  and  love;  and  its  instru- 
ments, I  think,  were  chiefly  exquisite  sensibility  and  a  refined  taste.  His  writ 
ten  discourses  were  excellent  compositions,  and  he  sometimes  pronounced  them 
with  astonishing  effect;  but  his  brightest  efforts  of  eloquence  were  purely  extem- 
pore. Then  his  understanding  seemed  all  light,  his  heart  a  fountain  gushing 
with  sensibility,  every  feature  of  his  fbce  beamed  with  glowing  thought,  and  his 
whole  person  looked  as  if  animated  with  a  new  life.  Still  there  was  no  rant,  no 
abandoning  of  himself  to  passion,  nothing  violent,  nothing  ungraceful.  It  made 
the  noble  speaker  more  noble,  the  elegant  man  more  elegant.  Every  thing  in  his 
eloquence  was  alike  free  and  chaste.  I  have  not  heard  more  than  one  speaker  in 
my  life,  whom  I  have  thought  fairly  on  a  par  with  him,  and  that  was  Dr.  Jona- 
than Maxey,  the  first  President  of  the  South  Carolina  College. 

Though,  as  I  have  said, my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Kollock  was  during  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  when  he  was,  much  of  the  time,  in  feeble  health,  I  have  always 
considered  him  as  one  of  the  most  exemplary  of  pastors,  especially  in  his  affection- 
ate attentions  to  the  poor.  After  his  death,  I  had  full  proof  of  this,  inasmuch  as  I 
scarcely  entered  a  hovel  where  the  inmates  did  not  seem  to  have  lost  their  chief 
friend  and  benefactor,  and  they  would  mourn  for  his  death  and  talk  of  his  prayers, 
and  sympathies,  and  alms,  after  a  sort  that  beggared  all  the  ado  made  by  the 
men  of  the  city. 

I  have  nothing  from  Dr.  Kollock  himself  to  authorize  it,  but  from  others  I 
received  what  I  fully  believe,  that  he  used  to  contribute  very  largely  of  his  own 
salary  to  the  support  of  the  Baptist  minister,  who  was  an  excellent  man  and 
faithful  pastor,  but  of  only  common  abilities  for  the  pulpit,  and  having  a  large 
family,  found  it  rather  difficult  to  support  them.  He  never  laid  up  any  thing 
for  himself,  but  distributed,  as  a  good  steward,  all  that  he  could  save  of  the 
noble  salary  allowed  him  by  his  numerous  and  wealthy  congregation.  He  never 
used  a  carriage  when  he  went  out,  but  always  walked,  though  a  carriage  was 
kept  for  the  use  of  the  family; — a  habit  which  I  ascribed  to  his  love  of  com- 
muning with  the  Lord's  poor,  and  an  aversion  from  any  thing  that  might  pre- 
vent an  opportunity  of  a  free  word  with  them,  whenever  he  might  happen  to  meet 
them. 

His  death  was  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  impressive  scenes  that  ever  came 
within  my  knowledge.  He  had  been  struck  with  paralysis  a  few  days  before: 
but  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  entertained  until  the  Sabbath  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  death.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  pubUo  prayers  were  especially 
offered  in  his  behalf, — ^it  being  understood  that  he  lay  profoundly  comatose,  and 
thai  the  phyiictant  apprehended  he  must  continue  so  for  some  indefinite  length 
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of  time,  And  then  die.  Notiees  were  read  from  the  different  pulpits,  inyitiii; 
his  Christian  friends  to  meet  at  his  church  for  prayer  at  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  The  meeting  was  continued  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  again 
the  following  day  at  the  same  hours.  I  think  that  it  was  on  Wednesday,  whOe 
we  were  in  meeting,  that  a  messenger  ran  hastily  in,  saying  that  Dr.  Kollock  had 
oome  to  himself,  and  had  asked  to  see  me;  and,  after  a  short  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving, dismissing  the  meeting,  I  hastened  to  his  hedside.  There  he  Uy  with  his 
oountenance  looking  as  if  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  Third  Heavens,  serene  and 
triumphant,  while  the  family,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Kollock  and  Mrs.  Wayne, — her 
only  daughter,  and  the  Judge,  (now  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,) 
and  a  few  special  friends,  were  present,  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Mrs.  K.  was 
in  great  agony,  and  his  attention  was  most  tenderly  directed  to  her,  but  without 
any  symptom  of  trouble  to  his  own  spirit,  which  seemed  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  agitation.  He  asked  for  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress — the  book  was 
forthcoming,  and  he  begged  her  to  be  comforted  by  a  passage  which  he  pointed 
oat  to  her.  I  think  it  was  just  then  that,  observing  me  to  approach  his  bed,  he 
gently  extended  his  hand,  and  as  I  pressed  it  in  mine,  he  uttered,  with  some 
effort  to  speak  distinctly,  the  following  passage: — *' Blessed  be  God,  even  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  Qod  of  all  com- 
fort, who  comforteth  us  in  all  our  tribulation,  that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort 
them  which  are  in  any  trouble,  by  the  comfort  wherewith  we  ourselves  are  com- 
forted of  God.  For  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  us,  so  our  consolation 
also  aboundeth  by  Christ."  And  shortly  after  he  had  spoken  these  words,  he 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

I  regret  my  inability  to  do  full  justice  to  the  memory  of  this  extraordinary 
man;  but,  I  say  again,  it  has  given  me  sincere  pleasure,  even  at  this  late  day, 
when  most  of  the  generation  that  were  contemporary  with  him,  have  passed 
away,  to  render  my  humble  testimony  to  his  exalted  merits. 
Accept,  Rev.  Sir,  the  sincere  respect  of 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  CAPERS. 

FROM  THE  HON.  JOHN  MACPHERSON  BERRIEN,  LL.  D. 

▲ITOIINET   QENEBAL  OF   THK  UNITED  STATES. 

Rockingham,  near  Clarksville,  Ga.,  4th  September,  1849« 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  The  continued  ill  health  of  my  family,  and  the  pressure 
of  my  engagements  since  my  return  to  Georgia,  after  an  absence,  with  very  short 
intervals,  of  more  than  a  twelve  month,  have  unavoidably  delayed  the  fulfilment 
of  my  promise  to  give  you,  in  this  form,  such  recollections  as  might  occur  to  me 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Kollock ;  and  now  that  I  am  about  to  apply  myself 
to  its  performance, — writing  in  this  mountain  region,  away  from  books  and 
papers  which  might  refresh  my  memory,  I  am  very  sensible  how  imperfectly  I 
shall  accomplish  it.  I  can  call  to  my  recollection,  without  an  effort,  a  long  and 
delightful  intercourse  with  my  departed  friend,  but  one  little  marked  by  inci- 
dents which  impress  themselves  on  the  memory,  and  which  could  be  appro- 
priately embraced  in  a  communication  like  this. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Kollock  commenced  at  Princeton  at  a  very  early  age. 
He  was  some  years  older  than  I  was,  and  was  advanced  to  the  Senior  class  in  that 
institution  when  I  entered  as  Sophomore.  From  this  difference  of  age,  and  of 
collegiate  rank,  our  relations,  which  were  characterized  by  great  kindness  on  his 
part,  and  by  sincere  affection  on  mine,  resembled  in  some  degree  those  of  an 
elder  and  younger  brother.  I  do  not  think  his  mind  had  been  at  that  time 
directed,  with  any  particular  earnestness,  to  religious  contemplation.  His  dis- 
position was  lively,  his  spirits  were  buoyant,  and  he  Joined  with  a  hearty  good 
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will  in  the  gports  and  pastimes  of  his  college  companions.  We  parted  at  Prince- 
ton to  meet  in  Savannah,  when  he  went  there  in  1806>  in  answer  to  a  call  from 
the  Independent  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  that  city,  to  become  their  Pastor; 
and,  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  residence  there,  and  up  to  the  moment  of  hit 
lamented  death,  it  was  my  happiness  to  be  intimately  associated  with  him.  It 
belongs  to  his  biographer  to  exhibit  in  detail  his  pastoral  labours  during  that 
period,  which  was  so  full  of  interest  to  many  who,  Deo  juvante,  were  called  by 
his  warning  voice  from  **  the  evil  to  come  ** — I  content  myself  with  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  grateful  recollection  with  which  the  remembrance  of  them  is  cher- 
ished by  those  who  were  the  objects  of  his  care. 

Dr.  Kollock  continued  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  with  which 
he  had  connected  himself,  notwithstanding  earnest  and  pressing  invitations  to 
other  fields  of  labour,  presenting  strong  inducements  to  him,  both  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  and  as  a  votary  of  literature.  A  congregation  in  Boston  had 
unanimously  called  him  to  ofQciate  in  a  new  church  which  they  had  erected,  with 
the  intention  that  he  should  occupy  it;  and  he  was,  with  like  unanimity,  chosen 
to  preside  over  the  University  of  Georgia;  but  the  devoted  affection  of  his  people^ 
and  the  success  which  had  attended  his  labours  among  them,  induced  him  to 
decline  these  invitations.  The  anxiety  manifested  on  those  occasions,  and  the 
joy  and  gratitude  with  which  his  congregation  learned  his  determination  to 
remain  with  them,  are  remembered  by  many  who  still  survive. 

His  unintermitted  labours  in  his  study,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  active  dis- 
cbarge of  his  parochial  duties,  having  impaired  his  health,  he  was  urged  by  his 
congregation  to  visit  Europe,  and  was  furnished  b}^  them  with  the  means  of  doing 
so.     He  acquiesced  in  their  wishes,  and,  after  a  tour,  which  had  been  particu- 
larly interesting  to  him,  returned,  as  it  then  appeared,  with  renovated  health, 
to  resume  his  ministerial  labours.     But  his  disease  (which  was  of  the  heart)  was 
steadily  advancing,  until,  suddenly,  the  tidings  went  abroad  that  he  had  been 
stricken  with  paralysis.     When,  after  some  days,  during  which  multitudes 
hovered  about  his  house,  anxiously  awaiting  the  result,  it  became  obvious  that 
death  was  approaching, — having  then  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  there 
were  some  friends  with  whom  he  felt  anxious  to  exchange  a  last  farewell,  and 
to  leave  with  them  his  parting  admonitions.     Among  others,  I  was  called  to  his 
bedside,  and  from  a  sitting  Court,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  important  trial  in 
which  I  was  engaged,  repaired  to  his  chamber.     It  was  indeed  an  interesting 
interview,  and  the  whole  scene  is  deeply  impressed  on  my  memory.    Dr,  Kol- 
lock was  suffering  great  pain, — for  the  external  applications  which  had  been 
made  by  his  medical  attendants,  were  very  severe.     But  mind  triumphed  over 
matter.     The  minister  of  God,  in  his  anxiety  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those 
around  him,  seemed  insensible  to  his  own  sufferings.     His  strong  intellect  was 
yet  unimpaired,  and  the  affection  which  he  cherished  for  those  whom  he  then 
beheld  for  the  last  time,  was  warmed  and  quickened  by  the  assurance  of  his  own 
speedy  departure.     His  parting  admonitions  were  given  in  that  spirit  of  deep 
and  fervent  piety,  which  had  distinguished  his  ministry,  and  rendered  doubly 
solemn  as  they  were  by  the  scene  before  us,  were  I  hope,  received  profitably,  as 
I  am  sure  they  were  gratefully,  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.    My 
own  acquaintance  with  him  had  been  of  some  five  and  twenty  years,  and  the 
kindly  feelings  which  marked  its  commencement  had  been  uninterrupted  during 
its  progress.     I  was  indebted  to  this,  as  well  as  to  his  own  strong  sense  of  duty, 
for  the  earnestness  with  which  he  adjured  me  to  consider  the  transitory  nature 
of  earthly  pursuits,  and  ever  to  remember  that  this  life  is  but  a  step  in  the  series 
of  infinite  existence  to  which  we  are  destined.     He  had  lived  under  a  constant 
sense  of  this  solemn  truth,  and  earnestly  desired  to  impress  it  upon  us  all.    He 
took  leave  of  us  severally,  with  the  calm  serenity  which  he  enjoyed,  notwith- 
standing his  bodily  anguish,  in  the  near  prospect  of  the  happiness  which  awaited 
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him,  while  our  hearts  were  saddened  by  the  reflection  that  a  cherished  friend,  a 
devoted  minister,  was  about  to  be  called  away  from  us. 

Dr.  Kollock  had  a  strong  and  highly  cultivated  mind, — a  quick  perception,  a 
lively  imagination;  and  with  these  was  combined  a  delicacy  of  taste,  which  ban- 
ished from  his  writings  all  meretricious  ornament.  He  was  learned  in  his  pro- 
ftssion,  but  his  acquisitions  were  by  no  means  limited  to  it.  He  had  cultivated 
a  taste  for  general  literature,  and  in  conversation  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit,  exhib- 
ited unostentatiously  the  stores  which  he  had  gathered.  His  style  was  simple, 
yet  sufficiently  ornate,  full  of  pathos,  and  often  characterized  by  great  vigour. 
A  peculiarly  expressive  countenance,  a  commanding  presence,  gestures  at  once 
appropriate  and  graceful,  and  a  voice,  clear,  strong  and  melodious,  gave  him 
great  advantages  as  a  public  speaker;  but  the  charm  of  his  pulpit  exercises  was 
found  in  his  own  deep  and  obvious  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  message 
which  he  was  delivering;  in  the  singleness  and  sincerity  of  purpose  which  he 
manifested;  in  his  utter  fbrgetfulness  of  self  and  entire  devotion  to  his  subject; 
and  in  the  success  with  which  he  imparted  his  own  feelings  to  his  hearers.  You 
saw  before  you  an  accomplished  orator, — an  able,  faithful  expositor  of  the  sacred 
volume,  reasoning  with  the  accuracy  of  a  scholar;  persuading  with  gentle  yet 
winning  earnestness;  tenderly  soothing  the  trembling  penitent,  or  holding  up  to 
the  scoffing  infidel  the  terrors  of  the  law.  As  you  listened,  the  man,  the  orator, 
receded  from  your  view — ^you  saw  only  the  minister  of  God,  performing  his  high 
office. 

In  private  life.  Dr.  Kollock  was  particularly  estimable.  Frequent  intercourse 
with  his  parishioners  he  felt  to  be  a  duty.  He  was  moreover  fond  of  society, 
and  brought  to  it  a  fund  of  useful  and  agreeable  information,  a  happy  facility  in 
fanparting  it,  a  cheerful  benevolence,  and  a  frank,  cordial,  unassuming  manner, 
which  made  him  always  a  welcome  visiter.  He  was  especially  active  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  parochial  duties,  and  prompt  to  give  his  attendance  wherever 
sickness  or  sorrow  called  him.  In  seasons  of  affliction,  he  was  peculiarly  at 
home— 4t  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer,  or  amid  the  mourners  who  encircled  the 
domestic  hearth,  inculcating  the  lessons,  and  administering  the  consolations,  of 
the  religion  which  he  taught.  To  this,  even  more  than  to  his  acknowledged 
excellence  in  the  pulpit,  the  devotion  of  his  congregation  is  to  be  ascribed.  He 
was  charitable  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
and  ever  ready  to  unite  in  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived. 

If  this  very  imperfect  sketch  may  be  in  any  degree  useful  to  you,  it  will  dimin- 
ish the  regret  which  I  feel  at  having  so  long  delayed  to  furnish  it. 
With  it,  accept.  Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

The  respectful  good  wishes  of 

JOHN  MAOPHERSON  BERRIEN. 
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ANDREW  FLINN,  D.  D  * 
1800—1820. 

Andrkw  Flinn  was  born  in  the  State  of  Maryland  in  the  year  1778. 
His  parents,  though  in  humble  life,  were  mach  respected  for  their  honesty 
and  piety.  When  he  was  little  more  than  a  year  old,  they  migrated  with 
their  family  to  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  where  his  father  died  in  August, 
1785.  Thus  he  was  left  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  widowed  mother, 
with  six  small  children,  and  with  but  stinted  means  of  providing  for  their 
worldly  comfort.  She,  however,  was  most  faithful  to  her  maternal  obliga- 
tions, and,  as  the  reward  of  her  fidelity,  was  privileged,  before  her  death, 
to  know  that  all  her  children  were  members  of  the  visible  church. 

Andrew y  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  early  gave  indications  of  a  superior 
genius.  Being  of  a  docile  temper  and  active  mind,  his  youthful  developments 
promised  well  for  an  eminently  useful  life,  provided  he  could  have  the  benefit 
of  a  liberal  education ;  but  this  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  family 
seemed  to  forbid.  Some  of  his  friends,  however,  observing  that  he  was  a 
youth  of  extraordinary  promise,  encouraged  him  to  commence  a  course  of 
study,  and  volunteered  their  aid  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  it.  Accord- 
ingly, by  vigorous  and  persevering  application,  under  the  instruction  of  the 
Rev.  Br.  James  Hall,  and  one  or  two  others,  he  soon  gained  such  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  some  branches  of  science,  that  he 
was  qualified  for  admission  into  College.  In  due  time,  he  entered  the  Unl- 
versiiy  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  acquitted  himself  well  both  as  a  scholar 
and  a  Christian ;  and  received,  with  considerable  marks  of  distinction,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  1799. 

From  early  childhood,  under  the  influence  of  his  excellent  mother,  his 
mind  had  taken  a  serious  direction,  and  his  heart  had  become  deeply  and 
permanently  impressed  with  Divine  truth.  Hence  he  seems  to  have  had 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  in  view  from  the  commencement  of  his  educa- 
tion ;  and,  though  he  trembled  in  view  of  its  responsibility,  all  his  impulses 
and  convictions  were  in  favour  of  engaging  in  it.  Accordingly,  he  placed 
himself  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  and,  having  gone 
through  what  was  then  considered  a  regular  course  of  theological  study,  he 
was  licensed  by  that  Presbytery  to  preach  the  Gospel,  sometime  in  the  year 
1800.  His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  excited  great  attention,  and  marked 
him  as  one  of  the  most  popular  candidates  of  the  day.  Having  preached 
for  some  time  at  Hillsborough,  and  in  some  other  places,  he  accepted,  in 
January,  1808,  an  invitation  to  supply  the  pulpit  in  Fayetteville,  which  had 
then  been  vaoant  about  a  year,  in  consequence  of  the  Rev.  John  Bobinson 
having  resigned  his  pastoral  charge.  Here  his  preaching  proved  highly  and 
oniversally  acceptable.  The  previous  st^ps  having  been  taken, — he  was,  in 
the  month  of  June,  regularly  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
installed  Pastor  of  that  Church.  On  this  occasion,  the  solemnity  of  ordi« 
nation  was  witnessed  in  Fayetteville  for  the  first  time,  and  it  drew  together 
a  vast  concourse  of  people. 

*  Her.  I>r.  J.  P.  Wilioii^  Fun.  Serm.— MS.  from  Rev.  Dr.  L^taad.— Voot»*f  SIMAm  of 
N.  C^-JUmmI  2d  Pr«h.  Clw^  Okari«tOD>  hj  Rev.  IhomM  finjtky  ]>.  D. 
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ITDtil  the  settlement  of  Mr.  FHdd,  it  had  been  common  in  that  whole 
region  to  administer  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  to  children  at  home,  or  in 
Bome  private  house.  The  custom  had  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
at  that  time  so  few  ministers,  and  their  places  of  preaching  were  so  irregu- 
lar and  distant,  that  parents  felt  obliged  to  call  upon  them  to  baptize  their 
children,  whenever  they  had  opportunity.  Mr.  Flinn,  regarding  this  as  a 
serious  evil,  set  himself  to  remedy  it.  On  Sabbath,  the  22d  of  April, 
1804,  the  first  public  baptism  of  children  took  place  in  Fayetteville,  in  the 
Court  House,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  deeply  interested  assembly. 
The  numerous  relatives  and  friends  of  the  parents  gathered  around  them, 
and  gave  them  the  Bight  Hand  of  Fellowship,  thus  cordially  testifying 
their  approbation  of  their  example.  From  that  time  the  ordinance  was 
administered  in  public. 

Mr.  Flinn  was  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  Pastor; 
and  was  obliged,  besides,  to  teach  a  school,  in  order  to  make  out  a  compe- 
tent support.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1805,  his  united  labours 
as  Pastor  and  Teacher  became  so  oppressive,  that  he  felt  himself  obliged  to 
resign  his  charge.  He  now  removed  to  Camden,  S.  C,  where  he  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  and  building  up  a  very  respectable  Presbyterian 
Congregation.  After  labouring  there  for  a  short  time,  he  went  to  Williams- 
burg District,  and  preached  for  a  while  to  the  Churches  of  Bethel  and 
Indian  town.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  visited  Charleston,  and  preached 
several  times  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church.  So  great  was  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  his  fervid  eloquence,  that  a  project  was  immediately  formed 
to  build  a  new  and  elegant  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  with  the  express  intention  to  secure  his  pastoral  services.  And  such 
was  the  enthusiasm  evinced  on  the  occasion,  that  a  very  large  subscription 
was  raised,  and  the  foundation  of  an  edifice  laid,  which  cost  not  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  While  this  new  church  was  in  process  of 
erection,  the  congregation  was  organized,  and  obtained  the  use  of  a  vacant 
Methodist  place  of  worship,  in  which  Mr.  Flinn  commenced  his  ministry,  and 
continued  to  preach  until  the  new  edifice  was  completed.  He  was  installed 
Pastor  of  the  Congregation  on  the  4th  of  April,  1811.  In  November  of 
this  year,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  frona  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  In  1812,  ho  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

As  Charleston  was  undoubtedly  the  theatre  of  Dr.  Flinn's  most  import- 
ant labours,  so  it  was  here  especially  that  he  gained  his  wide  and  brilliant 
reputation.  He  soon  came  to  be  known  extensively  in  the  Church, — and  in 
the  North  as  well  as  the  South, — as  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  attract- 
ive preachers  of  his  day.  His  labours  in  Charleston  were  attended  with 
a  manifest  blessing,  and  both  his  Church  and  Congregation  had  a  rapid 
and  healthful  growth.  He  continued  in  this  connection  till  the  close  of 
his  life.  He  died  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1820,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  his  last  momenta 
he  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  mourning  family  and  friends,  and 
then,  with  perfect  composure,  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven,  and 
said,  "  Jesus,  into  thine  bands  I  commend  my  spirit."  A  Sermon  com- 
naemorative  of  his  life  and  character  was  preached,  in  September  following 
his  death,  to  the  people  to  whom  he  had  ministered,  by  Rev.  George  Reid. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  James  P.  Wilson,  of  PhiladelphU,  Dr.   Flinn's  intimate 
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friend,  preached  a  similar  discourse,  shortly  after  his  death, — an  ooiliDe  of 
which,  taken  hy  a  stenographer,  was  afterwards  printed,  in  connection  with 
a  hri^f  memoir  of  Dr.  Flinn's  life.     Mr.  Reid's  Sermon  was  also  printed. 

Dr.  Flinn's  publications  arc  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Judge  Wilds,  delivered  by  the  desire  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar  of 
Charleston,  1810;  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Charleston,  1811;  and  a  Sermon  commemorative  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Keith,  1814. 

Dr.  Fllnn  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Martha  Henrietta 
Walker,  who  died  in  1808, — the  mother  of  one  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  the  Bev.  John  Dickson.*  His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Eliia  Orimball, 
widow  of  John  Grimball,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue. 

FROM  THE  REV.  A.  W.  LELAND,  D.  D. 

TUKOLOOIOAL  SKMUfuar,  > 

Columbia,  S.  C,  June  8,  1858.  $ 

My  dear  Brother :  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Flinn,  previous  to 
his  settlement  in  Charleston,  in  1810.  But,  as  I  became  Pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city,  in  1813,  I  was  in  habits  of  such  close  inti- 
macy with  him  that  1  could  not  fail  of  being  well  acquainted  with  his  character 
as  a  Man,  a  Christian,  and  a  Minister.  Such  impressions  as  I  received  in  respect 
to  him,  1  cheerfully  communicate  to  you. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Dr.  Flinn  was  both  attractive  and  commanding  in 
a  high  degree.  Dignity  and  mildness  characterized  his  whole  deportment. 
Though  rather  below  the  ordinary  height,  his  presence  always  commanded  pro- 
found respect.  His  voice,  his  manner  and  countenance,  were  most  pleasing  and 
persuasive.  Probably  his  powerful  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  hardly  produced  more 
salutary  impressions,  than  the  kindness  of  his  manner,  and  the  charm  of  his  social 
intercourse. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  distinguished  by  earnestness,  solemnity,  and  pathos. 
He  maintained  and  vindicated  the  doctrines  of  grace  with  singular  boldness  and 
ability.  He  was  thoroughly  a  Presbyterian  of  the  Old  School.  The  all-absorb- 
ing object  of  his  ministry  was  to  awaken  the  consciences  of  men,  and  lead  them 
to  the  Saviour.  The  Cross  and  the  Judgment  Seat  were  ever  prominently  pre- 
sented. In  his  pastoral  labours,  in  private  lectures  and  prayer  meetings,  his 
whole  heart  was  evidently  engaged  to  save  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge. 
Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  the  attachment  of  his  flock  was  most  devoted; 
while  his  affection  for  them  was  manifested,  not  only  by  his  untiring  labours  to 
promote  their  spiritual  good,  but  by  a  prompt  rejection  of  several  overtures  to 
induce  his  removal  to  most  advantageous  situations. 

In  his  attendance  upon  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Flinn  was  faithful 
and  exemplary.  Whether  he  was  found  in  the  General  Assembly,  or  in  the 
meetings  of  Synods  and  Presbyteries,  his  personal  influence,  his  judicious  coun- 
sels, and  his  glowing  zeal,  were  always  highly  appreciated. 

I  may  say  with  confidence  that  Dr.  Flinn  was  exceedingly  endeared  to  all  who 
were  brought  near  to  him.     He  was  a  most  sincere  and  faithful  friend,  and  would 

•  Jolm  Diduon  wu  born  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  November  4,  1705;  waa  gradnated  at  Tale 
College,  in  18U:  pursued  bis  theological  studies  partly  in  private  and  partly  at  the  AndoTer 
Seminary ;  was  licensed  to  preach  bj  the  New  Haven  West  Association ;  and,  as  he  was  prevented 
from  aettltng  as  a  regular  pastor,  by  the  sUte  of  his  health,  he  engaged  in  teaching,  and  waa 
for  some  time  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Charleston  College.  Having  supplied  many 
«hnreh^  at  different  periods,  especially  the  Third  Presbyterian,  lirst  Baptist,  and  Marincrt\ 
Chorebes  in  Charleston,  he  removed  to  Ashevillo,  N.  C,  where  he  founded  both  a  Male  and  a 
Female  Academy,  the  latter  of  which  was  the  germ  of  the  present  Methodist  Female  College. 
He  died  in  Asheville,  September  28,  1847.  He  published  a  volume  of  ten  Sermoni,  entitled, 
"  Essentials  of  Religion.*' 
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9lwjn  ^  •n  ilMAkii  Id  mTva  fn  by  %nj  mems  in  his  power.  In  his  tvtations  to 
the  community,  ho  wm  benerolent,  public  spiriiod  and  aetiTely  uselul^-r^makiDg 
it  oYident  to  all  that  be  had  learned  to  live  not  ibr  himself  alone.  He  was 
)>articularly  distinguished  fi>r  his  liberality  and  zealous  advocacy  in  sostaimng 
all  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  Church.  His  efficient  labours  and  pecuniary 
oontributions  in  the  early  endowment  of  some  of  them  were  worthy  of  all  praise. 
And  of  his  ministry  it  may  be  said  with  much  truth  that  **  he  was  a  good  man, 
ftill  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,  and  much  people  were  added  to  the 
Church." 

I  will  close  these  fragmentary  recollections  of  my  beloved  and  lamented 
brother  by  an  illustrative  anecdote,  which  I  received  upon  such  authority,  that 
I«ai  sure  of  its  truth.  On  one  occasion,  a  rebellion  broke  out  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who  became  so  enraged  that  they 
aotually  offered  personal  violence  to  the  Professors.  Mr.  Flinn,  being  on  the  spot, 
and  disapproving  of  the  procedure,  came  in  for  a  share  of  thdr  indignation. 
While  they  were  actually  pursuing  him  with  a  view  to  deal  their  blows  upon  his 
person,  he  mounted  a  stump,  and  appealed  to  the  infuriated  mob  in  so  persuasive 
and  eloquent  a  strain,  as  not  only  utterly  to  disarm  them,  but  to  change  their 
raging  menaces  into  shouts  of  delighted  admiration.  This  incident,  as  I  have 
reason  to  know,  first  disclosed  to  him  his  extraordinary  powers  of  eloquence,  and 
thus  had  an  important  bearing  upon  his  subsequent  course. 

I  am  affectionately  yours, 

A.  W.  LELAND. 


JAMES  INGLIS,  D.  D.* 

1801—1820. 

James  Inolis  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1777. 
His  father,  James  Inglis,  was  a  Scotchman,  who  came  to  this  country  in 
early  life, — about  1760.  His  mother,  who  was  ^f  Huguenot  ancestry,  was 
born  in  Ireland,  but  came  also  to  America  in  early  childhood, — about  1748, 
and  passed  the  period  of  her  minority  chiefly  in  Philadelphia^ 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  about  three  years  old,  when  his  father 
removed  to  the  city  of  New  York;  and  there  he  (the  son)  was  reared  and 
educated.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1795.  Shortly 
affcer,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Law  under  Alexander  Hamilton,  and, 
having  passed  through  a  regular  course,  was  admitted  as  a  practitioner, 
and  for  a  short  time  actually  practised  at  the  New  York  Bar.  His  mind 
having  become  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject  of  religion,  he  resolved  to 
abandon  the  profession  on  which  he  had  entered,  and  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry.  He  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Bodgers  of  New  York,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1801.  He  visited  Baltimore  soon  after,  and 
in  February,  1802,  was  called  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allison  as  Pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was 
ordained  and  installed  the  last  Sabbath  in  April  following, — the  Sermon 

•  BfSS.  firom  his  fon,— Rev.  G.  S.  loglifl,  and  Rer.  Dr.  J.  0.  BaekiM. 
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on  the  oooasion  being  preached  by  the  Be?.  Dr.  Samnel  SUnhope  SmUh, 
President  of  New  Jersey  College. 

In  November,  1802,  he  was  married  to  Jane  S.,  second  daughter  of 
Christopher  Johnson,  of  Baltimore, — a  lady  of  great  intelligence  and  most 
exemplary  piety,  who  died  on  the  2d  of  September  1816,  a  little  less  than 
four  years  before  himself.  Shortly  after  her  death,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  his  particular  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muir  of  Alexandria,  detailing  the 
progress  of  her  decline,  and  the  triumphant  exercises  of  her  spirit,  with  sin- 
gular pathos  and  power.  It  was  published  in  the  "Monthly  Visitant,*' — a 
periodical  which  Pr.  Muir  at  that  time  conducted. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1811. 

Dr.  Inglis'  public  career  seems  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  of  uniform, 
tenor,  and  distinguished  for  the  splendour  and  attractiveness  of  his  minis- 
trations, rather  than  for  any  extraordinary  visible  and  enduring  results.  He 
died  suddenly,  after  coming  out  of  a  bath,  on  Sabbath  morning,  August 
15,  1820,  leaving  behind  him  a  family  of  seven  children ;  one  of  whom, 
George  S.,  has  since  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Dr.  Inglis'  publications  are  a  Sermon  delivered  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Baltimore  on  a  day  of  Fasting,  Humiliation,  and  Prayer,  appointed 
by  the  Oencral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  1808 ;  a  Missionary  Sermon  delivered  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  1812  ;  and  a  Discourse  delivered  in  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  before  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Artillery,  1814.  Shortly  afier 
his  death,  in  1820,  a  selection  from  his  Sermons,  together  with  some  of  his 
Forms  of  Prayer,  were  published  in  an  octavo  volume. 

I  saw  Dr.  Inglis  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  of  1809,  at  Ellington, 
Conn.,  where  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
neotioat,  as  a  delegate  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Though  I  was  a  mere  boy,  and  only  saw  him  in  the  pulpit,  I  well 
remember  how  much  I  was  impressed  by  his  dignified  appearance,  his  fine 
voice  and  commanding  manner,  as  well  as  the  point  and  power  of  many  of 
his  sentences ;  and  if  I  had  never  heard  of  him  afterwards,  I  think  I  should 
always  have  remembered  him  as  among  the  most  eloquent  preachers  to 
whom  I  have  ever  listened.  I  distinctly  recollect  that  his  sermon,  which  was 
on  the  text, — '*  God  hath  spoken  once,  twice  have  I  heard  this,  ^at  power 
belongeth  unto  God," — closed  with  these  words — "Delay  not,  careless  sin- 
ner, delay  not  one  instant,  —  that  instant  may  be  thy  last;"  and  the 
expression,  though  not  in  itself  remarkable,  yet  uttered  in  his  impressive 
and  emphatic  manner,  sent  a  thrill  to  my  inmost  soul.  His  preaching  pro- 
duced no  inconsiderable  sensation  among  the  ministers  as  well  as  the  people 
at  large ;  and  I  recollect  to  have  heard  of  his  having  preached  on  the 
succeeding  Sabbath  at  Hartford,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  whole 
community.  President  Dwight  heard  him,  either  during  that  visit  to  the 
North,  or  at  some  other  time ;  and,  in  hearing  a  recitation  of  my  class  in 
College,  on  Blair's  Lectures,  he  remarked  to  us  that  the  most  signal 
instance  of  precision  in  style  that  he  remembered  to  have  met  with  was  in 
Mr.  Inglis  <^  Baltimore. 
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A  year  after  my  graduation,  I  passed  a  week  in  Baltimore  on  my  rcinm 
from  Virginia,  where  I  had  been  residing,  and  during  that  time  had  not 
only  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Dr.  Inglis  preach  twice  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  once  on  a  week-day  evening,  but  saw  him  several  times  in  his  own 
fomily.  I  found  him  exceedingly  affable  and  kind,  full  of  amusing  aneo- 
dote,  and  disposed  to  dwell  much  on  his  visit  in  New  England  at  the  time  I 
had  heard  him  preach ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  treasured  the  most  minute 
circumstances  attending  it.  His  sermon  on  Sabbath  morning,  which  was 
much  the  most  striking  that  I  heard  from  him,  was  aimed  against  bigotry 
on  the  one  hand,  and  latitudinarianism  on  the  other.  It  was  delivered 
without  notes,  and,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  was  not  written ;  but  the 
sentences  were  formed  so  perfectly,  and  uttered  with  so  much  fluency  and 
self-possession,  that  it  might  easily  have  been  taken  for  a  carefully  written 
discourse.  I  believe  he  was  accustomed  to  close  his  discourses  iu  a  some- 
what abrupt,  and  often  most  effective,  manner ;  and  thus  it  was  with  the 
sermon  to  which  I  refer.  ** Strangle  heterodoxy,"  said  he; — "Strangle 
the  monster  till  not  one  drop  of  blood  remain  in  his  poisonous  veins ;  but 
spare  the  heterodox.  Crush  error ;  but,  upon  the  peril  of  your  soul's  eternal 
salvation,  touch  not  the  error isc.  My  religion  forbids  it.  My  religion 
abhors  it.  My  religion  will  not  suffer  it  under  any  form  or  palliative 
whatever — the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  forbids  it — Let  us  pray." 

FROM  THE  HON.  ALEXANDER  NISBET. 

Baltimore,  December  28,  1847. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  22d  ult.,  and  am  truly  sorry 
that  you  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  apology  for  addressing 
me  on  such  a  subject,  and  for  so  worthy  an  end.  At  the  time  I  received  your 
letter,  my  engagements  in  Court  and  otherwise  were  such  as  to  prevent  me  from 
giving  it  immediate  attention;  and  now  that  I  have  more  leisure,  I  am  greatly 
in  doubt  whether  my  recollections  will  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  answer  the 
purpose  you  have  in  view. 

I  removed  to  this  place  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1801.  At  that  time  Dr. 
Allison,  the  first  Pastor  of  the  only  Presbyterian  Church  then  in  the  city,  was 
too  ill  to  attend  to  his  usual  public  duties.  From  that  period  until  the  election 
of  Dr.  Inglis,  the  congregation  depended  upon  occasional  supplies.  After  the 
death  of  Dr.  Allison,  the  prominent  candidates  were  Dr.  Alexander,  Dr.  Inglis, 
and  Dr.  Glendy.  The  latter  was  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who 
was  then  President  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Alexander  was  first  chosen  by  the  congregation;  but,  owing,  I  believe,  to 
some  faux  pas  or  tergiversation  in  the  prosecution  of  the  call,  he  did  not  accept. 
The  contest  then  lay  between  Dr.  Inglis  and  Dr.  Glendy;  and,  after  a  very 
spirited  and  close  election.  Dr.  Inglis  was  chosen.  The  supporters  of  Dr.  Glendy 
broke  off  from  the  First,  and  formed  the  Second,  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which 
Dr.  Glendy  continued  the  active  Pastor,  until,  in  his  declining  years  and  health, 
Dr.  John  Breckcnridge  was  called  to  be  his  assistant. 

At  the  time  Dr.  Inglis  first  preached  in  our  church,  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith  of  Princeton,  being  then  on  a  visit  here,  conversed  with  me  freely  about 
him,  and  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  his  talents.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  envied  him  his  style  of  writing.  I  have  myself  always  admired 
his  style  as  remarkably  clear^  forcible  and  eloquent,  though  I  have  sometimes 
thought  it  too  much  condensed.  I  read  his  printed  sermons  to  this  day  with 
great  satisfaction;  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  my  estimation  of  them  is 
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somewhat  enhanced,  fh>m  having  heard  them  delirered  in  such  a  splendidly 
oratorical  manner,  as  well  as  from  the  early  associations  in  the  church  which 
they  bring  to  my  remembrance. 

His  occasional  apostrophes  were  very  impressive,  and  sometimes  almost  para- 
lyzing. I  have  yet  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  effect  of  several  of  them.  As  an 
example  I  may  refer  you  to  one  that  I  find  in  his  published  sermon  on  the  text, 
"  Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  He  will  draw  nigh  to  you;'*  James  iv.  8.  The  closing 
paragraph  is  as  follows : — 

**  Ministers  of  the  cross — servants  of  the  living  God — commissioned  to  carry 
to  the  expiring  saint  the  annunciation  of  a  glory  that  shall  shortly  be  his — you 
come  to  teach  him — how  often  do  you  learn  of  him — how  to  die.  From  his 
weakness  you  derive  strength;  from  his  mortality,  life.  You  instruct — you 
exhort — ^you  pray  for  him — you  endeavour  to  guide  his  devotions, — but  ere  long 
you  confess  yourselves  bis  pupils.  In  his  soul  is  the  earnest  of  immortality; 
the  radiance  of  salvation  beams  from  bis  eyes;  and  his  tongue,  eloquent  in  the 
agonies  of  nature,  and  touched  by  the  fire  that  blazes  on  the  altars  of  Heaven, 
proclaims — Live  the  life  of  the  righteous,  and  your  death  shall  be  like  his-  Be 
my  soul  with  thine,  expiring  believer  !  I  had  rather  be  that  dying  saint  than 
any  living  sinner  on  the  throne  of  empire  !  Be  mine  that  requiem  with  which 
they  chant  their  own  blessed  spirits  into  eternity, — Jehovah  is  my  Shepherd; 
I  shall  not  want,  &c.  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand 
at  the  latter  day  on  this  earth, — and  though  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in 
my  fiesh  shall  T  see  God — whom  I  shall  see  for*  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall 
behold — therefore  my  heart  is  glad  and  my  glory  rejoiceth;  for  thou  wilt 
not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  me  to  perish  in  corruption^- 
thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life — in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy — at 
thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  forevermore.  Hallelujah — blessing,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  power  to  Him  that  sittcth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lamb,  forever  and  ever.  Amen." 

The  last  Sermon  in  the  volume,  on  "Universal  Praise,"  would  be  considered 
by  many,  in  some  of  its  parts,  as  overstrained  and  grandiloquent.  But,  during 
its  delivery,  there  was  neither  time  nor  room  for  such  criticisms;  and  such  was 
the  effect  upon  the  congregation,  that,  although  the  Doctor  concluded  with 
prayer,  as  usual,  yet  some,  on  leaving  the  church,  were  inquiring  how  it 
happened  that  he  omitted  the  last  prayer.  I  mention  these  things  to  show  you 
how  perfectly  he  possessed,  and  how  skilfully  he  practised,  the  great  art  of 
oratory.  But  when  I  thus  speak  of  the  power  and  charm  of  his  manner  in  the 
pulpit,  I  do  not  mean  in  any  degree  to  detract  from  his  judgment,  eloquence,  and 
taste,  as  sn  author.  I  ought  to  say,  however,  in  respect  to  his  published 
sermons,  that  I  do  not  think  the  selection  the  best  that  might  have  been  made. 

It  was  the  universal  testimony  of  Christians  of  all  denominations,  that 
Dr.  Inglis  was  unsurpassed  in  the  fervency  and  impressiveness  of  his  devotional 
exercises.  I  remember,  before  his  election,  an  aged  and  respectable  member  of 
the  church  told  me  that  he  had  been  advised  by  one  of  our  old  Presbyterian 
fathers  to  choose  a  Pastor  with  reference  to  his  prayers,  rather  than  his  preach- 
ing; and  for  that  reason  he  preferred  Dr.  Inglis.  Few,  I  imagine,  who  ever  heard 
him  pray  on  a  special  occasion,  have  forgotten  how  aptly,  concisely  and  grace- 
fally  he  combined  the  various  circumstances  having  a  bearing  upon  it,  thus 
investing  the  occasion  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  filling  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  alternately  with  emotions  of  solemnity  and  delight. 

I  will  only  add  that,  though  there  was  occasionally  some  appearance  of  stern- 
ness in  his  manner,  yet,  in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  society,  he  made  himself 
highly  acceptable,  and  there  are  not  a  few  to  testify  that  he  was  a  most  agreeable 
and  charming  companion  and  friend.    He  had  a  strong  relish  for  good  society,  and 
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grttUlj  enjojod  a  chaerful  oonTerMtion»  in  which  he  bXw^jb  bore  a  eoBBpieaout 
part,  and  shone  with  no  common  lustre. 

On  looking  back  upon  what  I  have  written,  it  seems  to  me  Terj  meagre,  and  I 
f%ar  may  prove  to  you  very  unsatisfactory.  Such  as  it  is,  you  must  take  it, 
making  due  allowance  for  defect  of  memory,  and  the  long  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  Dr.  Inglis'  death. 

I  remain,  with  great  regard, 

Yours  truly, 

ALEZAKDEB  HISBBT. 

FBOM  J.  MEREDITH,  Esq. 

Baltimorb,  October  28, 1855. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  T  regret  that,  after  so  great  a  delay,  for  which  I  owe 
an  apology,  I  find  that  I  have  little  more  than  a  few  general  recollections  of  Dr. 
Inglis  to  communicate.  For,  although  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  much  personal 
intercourse  with  him,  time  has  effaced  from  my  memory  many  circumstances 
that  would  have  better  served  to  delineate  his  character. 

The  possession  of  his  portrait — ^a  gift  from  himself— aids  my  remembranoe  of 
his  personal  appearance.  In  stature  he  was  somewhat  below  the  medium 
height;  but  still  well  formed  for  strength  and  activity.  His  forehead  was  broad 
and  massive;  his  hair  and  complexion  dark;  his  brows  heavy;  his  eyes  gray  and 
piercing,  but  their  expression,  weakened  in  the  pulpit  by  his  habitual  use  of 
glasses.  His  features  were  strongly  marked,  and  when  in  repose,  wore  an 
expression  of  austerencss.    Yet  in  society  he  was  cheerful,  affable  and  courteous. 

Dr.  Inglis  was  largely  gifted  with  many  of  the  essential  elements  of  oratorical 
power.  His  voice  was  full,  clear,  and  capable  of  great  varieties  of  modulation. 
His  enunciation  was  deliberate  and  distinct;  his  action  subdued  but  graceful; 
always  appropriate,  and  seemingly  unstudied.  His  wh<^e  manner  was  eminently 
dignified  and  impressive. 

He  was  accounted  a  sound  theologian;  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  familiar 
with  the  best  English  literature,  which,  with  a  pure  and  discriminating  taste,  he 
often  made  tributary  to  the  adornment  and  illustration  of  his  discourses. 

He  usually  preached  with  bis  sermon  before  him,  but  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  it;  for  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  one  in  which  many  of  the  most 
striking  and  eloquent  passages  were  not  evidently  extemporaneous. 

I  well  remember,  for  example,  the  one  to  which  you  have  alluded,— on  Praise. 
It  was  preached  to  conciliate  a  portion  of  bis  congregation,  who  had  protested 
against  the  introduction  of  the  organ  as  an  objectionable  innovation  upon  the 
long  established  forms  of  Presbyterian  worship.  I  was  present;  and,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  retain  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  effect  produced  by  that 
discourse.  So  vivid  that  I  can  almost  imagine  that  I  still  hear  the  exultant 
hosannas  of  praise, — peal  After  peal  echoing  in  every  heart;  that  I  yet  see  awe 
and  admiration  figured  on  the  countenances  of  old  and  young; — that  I  again 
listen  to  the  closing  strain  of  that  triumphant  anthem,— to  that  sublime  and 
wonder-working  peroration  which,  before  it  ended,  startled  so  many  to  their 
feet,  as  if  by  an  electric  shock. 

If  you  have  read  the  sermon  in  the  published  volume,  you  may  well  think  this 
description  much  too  highly  coloured.  But  that  is  not  the  sermon  as  I  heard  it: 
the  voice,  the  eye,  the  action,  are  not  there; — the  flashes  of  eloquence  which  so 
dazzled  the  mind's  eye  of  every  hearer,  are  not  visible  on  the  printed  pag,— 
the  preacher  himself,  in  the  solitude  of  his  closet,  could  not  rekindle  them. 
"  Every  attempt  to  preserve  on  paper  the  splendid  efforts  of  impassioned 
eloquence,  is  like  gathering  up  dew  drops,  which  appear  as  jewels  and  pearls  on 
the  grass,  but  turn  to  water  in  the  hand— the  essence  and  the  elements  remain,— 
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but  the  grace,  the  sparkle,  and  the  form,  aregoiie."    Theae  are  ibe  words  of  a 
poet;  but  thej  are  as  true  as  they  are  beamtiful. 

The  prayers  of  Dr.  Inglis  were  not  luJy  remarkable  jbr  the  deroutness  with 
which  they  were  offered,  but  fbr  their  method  and  condensation^  And  were 
frequently  interspersed  with  well  chosen  passages  from  the  Episcopal  Liturgy. 

In  closing  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch,  I  will  only  add  that,  in  the  general 
judgment,  Dr.  Inglis  was  ranked — I  think  justly — among  the  great  pulpit  ora- 
tors of  his  time;  and  is  therefore  well  worthy  of  a  distinguished  place  in  your 
gallery  of  eminent  divines. 

I  bog  leave  to  subscribe  myself. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  MEREDITH.  ^ 

FROM  TUE  REV.  THOMAS  B.  BALCH. 

RiKowoon,  Va.,  March  16, 1848. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  earliest  recollection  of  Dr.  Inglis  goes  no  farther  back  than 
the  autumn  of  1809.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  which  was 
then  held  in  the  church  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  he  ofQciated  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  Sabbath  that  was  included  in  the  sessions  of  that  body.  Being  a  youth  at 
the  time,  my  admiration  of  him  as  a  pulpit  orator  was  possibly  excessive;  but 
there  was  something  about  him  which  well  nigh  entranoed  me.  His  statmw  was 
indeed  rather  low;  but  he  stood  up  with  a  bold  firont,  and  spoke  with  an  air  of 
authority^  inspired  by  a  perfect  mastery  of  his  subject.  He  seemed  to  have 
measured  exactly  the  space  that  was  to  be  filled  by  his  voice.  His  intonations 
were  remarkably  fine,  and  his  general  manner  simple,  though  it  afterwards 
became  more  showy  and  imposing.  I  recollect  that  his  text  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  was  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews: — *'  For* 
asmuch  then,  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood.  He  also  Himself 
likewise  took  part  of  the  same;  that  through  death.  He,  might  destroy  him  that 
had  the  power  of  death."  The  discourse,  though  very  comprehensive,  was  very 
brief:  no  man  loved  better  than  he  the  muUum  in  parvo. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  which  occurred  in  my  fiither's 
congregation.  Dr.  Inglis  had  become  so  popular  that  hia  servioes  in  the  pulpit 
were  put  in  requisition  more  than  once.  One  discourse,  I  weU  remember, 
on  the  text, — *'  Who  hath  abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light."  It  was  a  grand  display  of  the  power  of  eloquence;  but,  as  I 
just  intimated,  it  was  evident  that  a  change  had  passed  upon  him.  His 
gesticulation  was  more  copious,  his  intonations  more  studied,  and  his  general 
manner  more  lofty;  but  he  was  still  wonderfully  attractive  and  impressive. 

Dr.  Inglis  uniformly  read  his  discourses;  but  his  reading  was  very  perfect. 
He  wasted  no  time  in  introducing  his  subject.  He  made  liberal  use  of  the  Bible 
in  all  his  sermons,  quoting  appropriately  from  every  part  of  it  in  confirmation  of 
his  positions.  He  was  a  preacher  admirably  suited  to  occasions  of  public 
interest,  and  such  occasions  called  forth  some  of  his  finest  efforts.  He  read 
Massillon,  Bourdalone,  and  Bossuet,  in  the  original,  and  admired  them  greatly. 
He  studied  the  Psalms  profoundly  and  devoutly.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
music,  and  liked  particularly  a  fine  performance  upon  the  organ. 

Besides  the  volume  of  his  sermons  printed  after  his  death,  there  were  several 
in  pamphlet  form  published  during  his  life  time.  One  of  these  I  regard  as  parti- 
cularly eloquent.  It  was  delivered  before  the  Military  of  Baltimore,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  Battle  of  North  Point;  but  I  suppose  that  it  has  gone  down  to 
the  grave,  where  this  class  of  productions  gonorally  find  an  early  resting  place, 
though  it  certainly  deserved  a  better  CUo. 
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Br.  Inglis  h»d  manj  excellent  moral  qtutlities,  and  fine  domestic  traits,  npon 
which  it  is  needless  to  enlarge.  He  also  evinced  a  truly  devoat  spirit,  though  I 
do  not  claim  for  him,  as  he  certainly  did  not  claim  for  himself,  an  exemption 
firom  the  infirmities  of  our  common  humanity.  By  his  congregation,  as  well  as 
by  his  more  immediate  friends,  he  was  tenderly  and  deservedly  beloved.  I  will 
only  add  that 

I  am  yours  as  ever, 

THOMAS  B.  BALCH. 


CONRAD  SPEECE,  D-  D. 

1801-^1836. 
PROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BROWN. 

Augusta  County,  Va.,  April  26, 1856. 

Dear  Sir :  You  have  kindly  requested  me  to  send  yon  a  brief  memoir  of 
my  immediate  predecessor,  Rsv.  Conrad  Speece,  D.  D.  His  name  is 
well  worthy  of  a  place  among  those  whom  the  good  would  love  to  remember. 
He  was  a  true  son  of  Virginia — was  born,  lived,  and  died  in  her  bosom.  He 
was  great  among  the  greatest  of  her  preachers, — few  proclaiming  the  Gospel 
more  abundantly,  or  more  powerfully.  A  man  too  of  acknowledged  genius 
and  learning,  of  sincere  piety,  of  warm  friendships,  of  attractive  sodal 
qualities,  all  together  making  him  the  life  of  every  company  he  entered. 

Many  will  think  at  once  of  his  almost  herculean  frame,  six  feet  and  two 
inches  of  height,  and,  in  its  prime,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
of  weight — rawboned  and  muscular  withal.  Without  the  slightest  preten- 
sions to  gracefulness  either  of  person  or  manner,  his  presence  was  very 
striking,  and  once  seen,  he  was  never  forgotten.  The  lapse  of  twenty  years 
still  finds  thousands  in  our  churches  with  vivid  impressions  of  his  sermons — 
chaste  in  stylo — laden  with  massive  matter — here  and  there  a  turn  of  thought 
or  expression  surprisingly  original.  In  manner  plain  and  solemn,  save  an 
occasional  remark  of  outbreaking  oddity, — a  thing  not  without  regret  to 
his  best  friends,  as  well  as  to  himself,  but  so  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  Br. 
Speece  as  to  place  it  fairly  beyond  all  help.  And  how  many  of  us  seem  yet 
to  hear  the  deep  tones  of  his  German  voice,  as  it  swelled  out  from  the 
pulpit  in  the  bass  of  his  well  known  favourites.  Hear,  St.  Martin's,  and  Old 
Hundred ! 

His  father's  name  was  Conrad  Speece,  the  son  of  Conrad  Speece,  who 
migrated  to  thb  country  early  in  the  last  century  from  Manheim,  a  town  of 
Baden  in  Germany.  The  name  of  his  mother  was  Ann  Catharine  Toomay, 
whose  ancestry  was  from  Deux- Pouts  in  France.  He  was  bom  in  the  town 
of  New  London,  Bedford  County,  Va.,  November  7,  1776.  While  his 
parents  had  but  little  of  this  world's  goods,  they  were  of  excellent  oharao- 
ter  for  honesty  and  industry.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  approved  piety. 
His  father  was  not  a  member  of  any  church,  but  before  his  death,  which 
was  in  1820,  gave  full  expression  to  his  entire  trust  in  Christ  as  his  Saviour. 

In  1781,  the  family  removed  a  few  miles  from  New  London,  whore  the 
subject  of  this  notice  was  employed  in  agricultural   labours    till  1792, 
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enjojrag  the  slender  adriiiitages  aiforded  bj  the  conmoii  sohools  of  the 
neighbourhood.  It  was  through  the  instrumentality  of  mj  father,  Rev. 
Samuel  Brown,  who  had  been  one  of  hb  teachers,  and  had  discovered  his 
uncommon  capacity,  that  arrangements  were  about  this  time  made  for  his 
entering  a  grammar  school  near  New  London,  where  his  successive  instruct- 
ers  were  Mr.  Edward  Graham,  afterwards  long  a  Professor  in  Washington 
College,  and  the  late  Rev.  George  A.  Baxter,  D.  D.*  After  a  few  weeks 
of  slow  and  embarrassed  experiments,  his  progress  was  remarkably  rapid. 
The  death  of  his  mother,  in  1795,  was  the  means  of  deepening  the  impres- 
sions of  those  religious  truths  she  had  early  instilled  into  his  mind.  A 
few  months  afterwards  he  entered  the  Academy  of  Liberty  Hall,  since 
changed  to  Washington  College,  and  at  that  time  presided  over  by  the  Rev. 
William  Graham,  its  distinguished  founder.  Here  new  associates  soon 
banished  serious  things  in  a  measure  from  his  thoughts.  But  in  a  little 
while  his  interest  was  renewed  and  deepened.  In  the  contemplation,  how- 
ever, of  some  of  the  most  mysterious  doctrines  of  Scripture,  he  was  driven 
by  the  tempter — or,  to  give  his  own  words — **  by  my  own  ignorance,  and 
pride" — to  the  brink  of  infidelity.  His  rescue  from  this  peril  was  by 
means  of  Jenyns'  Internal  Evidence,  and  Beattie*s  Evidences,  put  into  his 
hands  by  Mr.  Graham.  After  a  deep  struggle,  in  which  he  discovered,  as 
nerer  before,  the  depravity  of  his  heart,  and  the  need  of  a  Divine  Helper, 
he  found  righteousness,  and  strength,  and  peace  in  Jesus  Christ.  His 
plans  of  life,  which  had  been  formed  for  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  were 
now  speedily  changed  to  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  In  April, 
1796,  he  was  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
New  Monmouth,  (Lexington  had  no  church  at  that  time,)  and,  in  Septem- 
ber following,  was  received  a  candidate  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Lexington.  His  teacher  in  Theology  was  Mr.  Graham.  Certain  diffi- 
eulties,  arising  in  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  Infant  Baptism,  led  to  the 
postponement  of  his  licensure ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1799,  he  became  a 
Tutor  in  Hampden  Sidney  College,  then  under  the  Presidency  of  his  inti- 
mate friend,  the  late  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.  In  April,  1800,  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  be  immersed  by  a  Baptist  clergyman,  and  without 
any  preliminary  formality,  began  to  preach  the  Gospel.  But  Dr.  Alexan- 
der, having,  shortly  after  this,  found  relief  from  the  doubts  which  had  also 
troubled  his  mind  on  the  same  subject,  soon  convinced  Mr.  Speece  of  the 
necessity  of  re-examining  the  whole  argument.  The  result  was  that  his 
opinions  became  finally  and  fully  settled  in  favour  of  Infant  Baptism ;  and, 
having  respectfully  withdrawn  from  the  Baptist  Communion,  he  was,  on  the 
9th  of  April,  1801,  regularly  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Hanover. 

Weary  of  a  college  life,  and  wishing  full  employment  in  his  ministry,  he 
left  Hampden  Sidney  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
Synod  of  Virginia  as  a  kind  of  general  missionary.  During  the  period  of 
this  service,  his  labours  were  spread  over  a  large  part  of  Eastern  Virginia, 
as  well  as  along  the  extent  of  the  great  valley  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
In  February,  1803,  he  commenced  his  connection  with  a  Church  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  called  Captain  John,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  his 
ordination  by  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  April  22, 1804,  he  was  installed 

•  From  both  of  these  genUemen  h«  reoeired  rahuOilt  aid. 
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Paftor.  Bat  kis  faealtk  becoming  mmck  impiired  by  snooessiye  attacks  of 
fever,  this  oonneotion  wm  dissolTed  in  April,  1B05.  Dorhig  1806,  be 
preached  in  the  Conn  ties  of  Goochland  and  Fluvanna;  and  then,  until  1812, 
in  the  Counties  of  Powhatan  and  Cumberland,  Ya. 

In  October,  1818,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  Augusta  Church,  to  Yrhioh 
he  had  received  a  unanimous  calL  Here  was  the  field  of  his  labours  for 
about  twenty-two  jear&,  and  until  he  was  removed  by  death.  Augusta 
Church  is  eight  miles  from  Staunton,  Ya.,  and  immediately  on  the  main 
road  through  the  Great  Yalley  of  the  State, — one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
beautiful  sections  of  our  country.  It  may  be  called  the  venerable  mother 
of  Presbyterianism  in  Yirginia,luiving  been,  conjointly  with  Tinkling  Spring, 
the  First  Church  in  which  a  regular  Pastor  was  settled.  In  1740,  the  Rev. 
John  Craig,*  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  who  had  been  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  became  its  first  Pastor.  This  was  seven  years  before 
Samuel  Davies  visited  the  Colony.  In  1747,  their  rude  log  structure  g»ve 
place  to  the  substantial  edifice  now  used.  At  the  time  of  its  erection 
there  was  no  vehicle  with  wheels  to  be  found  in  the  settlement.  The  rocks 
were  all  drawn  on  sledges,  while  the  glass  and  the  nails  were  brought  on 
pack-horses  from  Williamsburg,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  Rich- 
mond had  then  no  exii»tence.  When  Braddock's  defeat,  in  1755,  spread 
terror  over  the  whole  frontier  country,  the  hardy  Scotch  Irish  of  this  com- 
munity, under  the  superintendence  of  their  pastor,  constructed  a  substantial 
stockade  fort  around  their  church;  and  this,  on  many  occasions,  was  ^^r 
refuge  from  the  savage  foe.  Its  lines  are  still  visible.  Both  pastor  and 
people  often  carried  the  fatal  rifle  to  the  house  of  God.  This  congregiUion 
has  been  remarkable  for  its  good  order  and  harmony.  No  inconsiderable 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  dnring  its  entire  existence  of 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  years,  it  has  had  but  four  pastors.  The  sepulchres 
of  three  are  in  the  graveyard  with  their  people,  and  the  fourth  is  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life.  It  was  in  the  bosom  of  this  community  Dr.  Speece  quieUy 
fed  the  flock  which  the  great  Shepherd  gave  him,  among  the  green  pastures, 
and  along  the  beautiful  streams  of  our  lovely  valley.  Here  his  peaceful 
life, — as  with  many  of  our  best  ministers, — however  useful,  and  fruitful  of 
eternal  results,  was  yet  unmarked  by  striking  events.  Any  attempt  at 
minute  detail  would  swell  this  sketch  far  beyond  its  due  measure.  All  that 
it  is  necessary  to  say  may  be  gathered  into  a  few  particulars. 

1.  As  a  Pastor^  he  was  faithful  and  laborious.  He  was  not  indeed  com- 
monly thought  so  well  fitted,  in  some  respects,  for  the  details  of  private 
pastoral  intercourse  as  some  others.     And  it  was,  perhi^,  a  consciousness 

*  John  Craig  waa  bora  in  the  pariBh  of  DniiMor,  Gonnty  of  Antrim,  IralAod^  Augiut  17, 
1700.  After  attending  to  most  of  the  braoohes  of  a  liberal  education,  in  hit  own  coontiy,  bo 
went  to  Scotland,  and  became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Edinbnrgh,  where  be  graduated 
Masiet  of  Arts  in  the  year  1732.  Ho  oame  to  this  eoonfeiry  in  1734>  aniving  at  Neweastle  on 
the  Delaware^  on  the  17th  of  August  of  that  year.  He  appeared  before  the  Donegal  Preri)j- 
tery  in  the  antumn  of  1736,  and  was  taken  on  trial  the  next  spring,  and  licensed,  August  30, 
1738.  In  the  autumn  of  1789,  bo  reoeived  a  call  to  settle  at  West  Coneooebeagne,  wfaidi  ba 
deolined.  At  the  close  of  that  year  he  was  3ent  to  Western  Virginia,  and  commenced  the  Pres- 
byterian interest  in  Augusta.  He  gathered  the  two  Congregations  of  Augusta  and  Tlnklfaif 
Spring,  and  was  installed  as  their  Pastor  in  September,  1740.  In  the  great  schism  of  Ae 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  STmnathlzed  strongly  with  the  Old  Side.  He  resigned  the  paatonl 
charge  of  Tinkling  Spring  in  November,  1764,  and  preached  a  Sermon  on  the  occasion  whidi 
was  |>rinted»  for  the  fint  nme,  in  the  Baltimore  Literaiy  and  Religious  Ma^axine,  in  lS4e.  Ha 
remained  in  chan;e  of  the  Augusta  Church  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  21it  of 
April,  1774,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  region  in  which  he  lived,  his  : 
b  stm  held  in  high  veneratioo. 
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of  tlus  whioh  led  to  the  more  speoial  comoentnkdon  of  hu  energies  open  the 
irork  of  public  preaching.  Here  was  unquestionably  his  great  strei^th, 
and  in  this  his  labours  were  abundant.  The  discourses  delivered  by  him 
during  his  connection  with  this  congregation  numbered  three  thoosaiid, 
embracing  an  uncommon  variety  of  texts.  Nor  was  his  ministry  unbleesed 
of  God.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  names  were  added  to  the  church  upon 
profession  of  their  faith.  The  attachment  of  his  people  was  uncommonly 
strong ;  and  when  he  received,  only  a  few  years  before  hts  death,  a  unani- 
mous invitation  to  become  the  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  StMin- 
ton,  the  proposal  was  instantly  met  by  a  strong  and  unanimous  opposition 
from  hb  congregation. 

2.  As  a  Ruler  in  the  Church  of  God,  his  services  were  of  great  value. 
His  place  was  seldom  vacant  in  our  judicatories,  and  when  present,  he 
devoted  his  attention  closely  to  the  business  in  hand.  A  judgment  of  uncom- 
mon soundness  on  all  matters  embraced  in  the  deliberations  of  such  bodies, 
gave  his  opinions  great  influence  in  our  Presbytery,  and  Synod,  and  General 
Assembly. 

3.  Among  the  Benevolent  operations  of  the  day  the  Bible  Society  was  his 
favourite ;  and  upon  this  he  bestowed  liberal  benefactions.  In  the  cause  of 
African  Colonization  also  he  took  a  deep  interest.  The  Annual  Reports 
which  he  drew  up  for  the  Society  in  this  county  contain  sentiments  hardly 
surpassed,  in  force  and  compass  of  view,  by  any  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  on 
that  subject.  But  the  Temperance  reformation,  more  than  any  other  move- 
ment, drew  out  the  utmost  powers  of  his  mind  in  its  promotion.  Kind  in 
his  feelings,  wbe  in  his  measures,  and  of  conservative  views,  he  abhorred 
the  denunciations  of  some,  and  the  extravagancies  of  others;  but  was, 
through  all,  an  uncompromising  foe  of  intemperance.  All  over  this  com- 
munity, and  wherever  occasion  offered,  he  brought  down  his  huge  battle  axe 
upon  the  head  of  thb  deadly  evil,  and  with  prodigious  effect. 

4.  The  published  productions  of  Dr.  Speece  are  of  a  merit  fairly  claim- 
ing for  him  honourable  mention  as  an  Author*  The  most  considerable 
production  of  his  pen  is  '*The  Mountaineer," — a  small  volume  containing 
fifty-six  papers,  written  in  1813-1816,  and  after  the  manner  of  ''The 
Spectator."  It  has  gone  through  three  editions, — is  highly  creditable  to 
the  writer,  and  some  of  the  pieces  are  of  great  excellence. 

From  manuscripts  of  Dr.  S.  in  my  possession,  I  find  that  his  other  pub- 
lications number  in  all  one  hundred  and  fifty,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
and  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  The  most  important  of  his  poetical 
eompositions  is  an  excellent  hymn  under  the  title- — *^  The  Cross  of  Christ," — 
first  published,  as  many  of  his  pieoes  were,  in  the  Connecticut  Evangelical 
Magaiine,  Yol.  2.  It  is  now  the  372d  Hymn  of  the  General  Assembly's 
Collection.     This  was  written  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

His  published  Sermons  are, — ''  Christ  Crucified  i  "  preached  by  appoint- 
ment before  the  General  Assembly,  May  21,  1810;  on  Proverbs  xxi.  81 : 
preached  in  Cumberland,  Va.,  August  20,  1812,  the  day  i^pointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  humiliation  and  prayer ;  on  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Martha  Nicholas,  1812;  on  Ecclesiastes  xii.  10:  preached  at 
the  opening  of  ^e  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  1824 ;  on  Isaiah  Iv.  10, 
11 :  preached  in  Fredericksburg,  Ya.,  at  the  ovdination  and  installatioo  of 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Wilson,  1824;  on  the  death  of  Him.  Eliiabetk  Hendcen, 
1882. 
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He  was  also  a  large  contributor  to  the  V irguia  Evangelical  and  Literary 
Magazine,  edited  by  his  intimate  friend,  the  lamented  John  H.  Bice,  D.  D. 

In  October,  1835,  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Vir^nia  in 
Prince  Edward  for  the  last  time,  and  presided  over  its  deliberations.  This 
meeting  will  be  long  remembered  as  one  of  great  interest,  to  which  the  visit 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Alexander  to  the  scene  of  his  early  ministry  greatly 
contributed.  In  that  Synod  he  still  found,  among  his  long  tried  friends.  Doe- 
tors  Baxter,  Hill,  and  Speece.  The  Sabbath  day  was  a  feast  indeed  to 
hundreds.  Dr.  Alexander  preached  in  the  morning ;  and  who  ever  heard 
even  him  preach  better?  But  the  sermon  did  not  surpass  the  interest 
excited  by  the  address  preceding  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
delivered  by  Dr-  Speece.  The  simplicity,  the  originality,  the  subdued,  but 
elevated  fervour  pervading  it  throughout,  made  it  almost  inimitable.  How 
many  Christians  felt,  that  day,  as  if  brought  to  **  the  very  gate  of  Heaven !" 
And  when,  with  deep  and  tender  emotions,  he  referred  to  the  penitent  tbief 
on  the  cross,  and  his  own  hope  soon  to  enter  the  Heavenly  world,  and  his 
wish  to  search  out  that  thief  among  the  happy  throng,  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand  to  say — "  My  brother,  now  tell  me,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  which  of  us,  poor  sinners,  is  the  greater  debtor  to  the  grace  of  our 
Divine  Saviour?*' — the  effect  upon  the  assembly  was  overwhelming. 

From  Prince  Edward  ho  made  a  final  visit  to  his  old  friends  in  the  Coun- 
ties of  Powhatan  and  Cumberland.  Of  his  feelings  during  this  visit  in 
Eastern  Virginia  he  makes  a  brief  record  on  his  return  home:  *' During 
this  excursion  below  the  Blue  Ridge,  I  have  been  as  one  walking  in  a  fas- 
cinating but  melancholy  dream.  Emigration,  and  death  still  more,  have 
taken  away  many  of  the  old  friends  in  that  region  whom  I  loved ;  and  the 
few  that  remain,  appeared  to  me,  for  the  most  part,  strikingly  marked  with 
the  traces  of  age  and  debility.  I  seemed  to  be  looking  at  countenances  of 
which  time  had  stolen  the  half,  or  two  thirds,  or  even  a  greater  proportion, 
forever  away.  Thus  *  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf:'  but  blessed  be  God,  we 
hope  to  obtain  a  better  world,  where  sorrow,  and  infirmity,  and  death  are 
known  no  more."  To  that  **  better  world  "  he  was  fast  drawing  near.  On 
Sabbath,  December  27,  1835,  and  within  a  very  few  minutes  after  leaving 
the  pulpit,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  left  breast,  (angina  pec- 
toris,) causing  him  almost  instantaneously  to  faint,  and  sink  to  the  floor. 
The  sensation  experienced  he  afterwards  compared,  in  his  own  graphic  way, 
to  '*a  kind  of  invisible  rifle-shot, ^^  Under  powerful  applications  imme- 
diately administered  he  soon  revived,  and  the  threatening  symptoms  of  the 
disease  were  abated.  He  now  evidently  anticipated  a  sudden  death.  **  What 
a  solemn  warning  was  this  to  me  to  be  ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  for  the 
summons  to  eternity !  Ood  give  me  grace  so  to  use  this  awful  dispensation 
of  his  providence." 

He  lived  to  preach  five  discourses  after  this,  but  manifestly  under  great 
physical  prostration.  His  last  was  on  Saturday,  February  15, 1836.  It  was 
a  Temperance  Sermon  on  the  text  **Is  this  thy  kindness  to  thy  friend?" — 
and  was  thought  by  his  friends  one  of  the  very  best  they  had  ever  heard 
from  him.  On  the  next  morning,  the  Sabbath,  and  while  riding  to  the 
church,  he  was  again  attacked  by  the  same  terrible  disease,  but  not  with  the 
same  violence  as  before.  But  he  was  waiting  for  the  '*  coming  of  the  Lord." 
He  expressed  to  all  around  his  entire  confidence  in  the  Saviour.  On  Mon- 
day night,  and  when  he  was  thought  to  be  recovering,  the  final  summons 
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e,  wad  in  a  few  moments  lie  yielded  up  his  spirit  to  **  God  wlio  gare  it/* 
He  died  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  most  sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  BROWN. 


FROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  RUFFNER,  D.  D. 

Lbzixotoh,  Va.,  Janiiarj  28, 1848. 

Rer.  and  dear  Sir:  I  hare  just  receired  your  letter  asking  for  my  impressions 
respecting  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Speece.  I  give  them  cheerfully,  but,  owing  to  a 
pressure  of  other  engagements,  less  folly  and  deliberately,  than  I  otherwise 
should. 

Dr.  Speece  manifested  his  capacity  for  scholarship  at  an  early  age.  Edward 
Graham,  Esq.,  late  Professor  in  our  Washington  College,  was  teaching  a  classical 
school  in  the  New  London  Academy,  not  far  from  old  Mr.  Speece's,  when  Conrad 
was  sent  thither  to  learn  whatever  he  could  or  would.  Mr.  Graham  beheld  in 
him  an  awkward,  uncouth  Dutch  boy,  apparently  overgrown  for  his  age,  and  to 
m  superficial  observer  of  too  rough  a  material  to  be  polished  into  any  sort  of 
refinement.  But  he  soon  saw  that  he  was,  mentally  at  least,  a  rough  diamond. 
He  set  him  at  the  Latin  Grammar.  The  big  boy  looked  at  it,  turned  over  the 
leaves  from  beginning  to  end,  and  when  called  on  said  his  Aic,  hac,  hoc,  Ac, 
very  accurately,  but  rather  morosely;  saying  that  he  did  not  understand  what 
it  meant,  and  would  rather  learn  something  else.  Mr.  Graham  persuaded  him 
t<»  go  on;  and  so  he  did,  with  such  accelerated  speed  and  growing  encouragement, 
that  he  distanced  all  his  class  mates,  and  was  no  less  distinguished  for  the  accu- 
racy than  the  rapidity  of  his  acquirements.  This  was  the  foreshadowing  of  his 
fstnre  history.  But  it  is  not  his  history,  but  a  delineation  of  his  character,  that 
yon  request  of  me. 

In  person  Dr.  Speece  was  tall,  large  and  lubberly — somewhat  like  the  Lexi- 
cographer, J)r,  Johnson.  In  respect  to  his  intellect,  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
clearness,  method,  and  precision  of  his  thoughts,  and  consequently  for  the  ready 
command  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  perfect  fluency  and  perspicuity  of  his 
expressions.  I  have  heard  him  utter  perhaps  millions  of  words,  but  I  know 
not  that  I  ever  heard  him  hesitate  for  a  word,  or  use  one  that  was  improper. 

He  was  a  great  reader  of  books,  both  theological  an^  literary.  Yet  ho  was 
not  a  great  student,  if  by  this  term  we  understand  a  man  who  studies  a  particu- 
lar subject  until  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.  Hence  he  was  not  a  man 
of  acwnce  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term;  but  rather  a  man  of  extensive 
knowledge,  which  his  quick  and  retentive  mind  had  always  in  its  view,  like  a 
wide  landscape  before  the  eye. 

He  excelled  in  conversation;  was  full  of  a  droll  humour,  that  never  hurt,  but 
alwvja  diverted,  his  oompany.  His  pecuUar  humour  sometimes  showed  itself 
in  the  pulpit,  but  on  aocouat  of  its  incongruity  with  the  place,  not  always  With 
happy  effect. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  fluent,  clear  and  instructive.  His  deep,  sonorous  voice 
filled  the  ears  of  the  largest  audience;  but  he  was  rather  monotonous  in  the 
manner  of  his  delivery,  and  never  rose  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  eloquence. 

He  rarely  wrote  his  sermons  or  spent  much  time  in  premeditating  them ;  yet 
such  was  his  readiness  of  thought,  clearness  of  method,  and  perfect  propriety 
of  expression,  that  a  literal  copy  of  his  extemporaneous  discourses  would  have 
needed  no  correction  for  the  press*  • 

He  did  not  excel  as  a  writer.>  The  style  of  his  writings  was  inftrior  to  that 
of  his  extemporary  discourses,  and  his  ordinary  conversation.  His  ready  mf«b 
seemed  to  feel  cramped  and  embarrassed  by  the  slow  mechanical  proaass  sf 
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vriling.    Though  an  admirer  of  poetry,  be  bad  little  imagination  t  Us  taste  was 
therefore  correct  rather  than  delicate,  and  bis  style  lacked  emhellishaient. 

He  was  a  sincere  and  good-hearted  Christian,  void  of  enthusiasm,  and  hence 
not  of  the  class  called  revival  preachers.  Ilis  principles  were  strictly  orthodox, 
and  his  morality  exemplary;  and  yet  truth  requires  me  to  say  that  his  economy, 
to  say  the  least,  verged  to  a  point,  beyond  which  it  would  have  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue.  He  was  of  the  German  stock  of  frugal  farmers,  and  though  long  soaked 
in  Yirginianism  and  Presbyterianism,  he  still  retained  some  spice  of  the  native 
sap.  He  was  an  old  bachelor  withal,  and  having  thus  the  centre  of  human 
attraction  in  the  centre  of  his  own  self,  his  whole  system  tended  to  contraction. 
But  this  was  after  all  a  mere  blemish  in  a  great  and  good  man;  and  happy  are 
they  whose  spotless  character  shall  entitle  them  to  cast  a  stone  at  his  with  its 
one  spot. 

Dr.  Speece  was  regular  in  his  attendance  Bpon  our  Church  judicatories,  and 
always  showed  himself  a  wise  counsellor.  As  he  grew  somewhat  old,  and 
became  more  corpulent  and  more  difficult  of  locomotion,  requiring  a  giant  of  a 
horse  to  carry  him,  (by  the  bye,  he  once  crushed  his  horse  to  death,  when  the 
unfortunate  animal  fell  under  his  weight,  upon  a  smooth  limestone  rock,)  he 
complained  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  Presbytery,  when  it  met  over  rogjged 
Western  mountains,  and  especially  when  he  had  to  trayel  over  the  worst  moon- 
tain-road  in  Virginia — ^it  was  over  the  huge.  Wild  Cheat  Mountain; — and  on  one 
occasion  he  so  crippled  his  horse  that  he  resolved  that,  after  his  return,  he  would 
never  travel  that  road  of  cleft  rocks,  deep  mire,  and  tangled  tree-roots  aig^in. 
So  when  at  last,  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  next  to  his  home,  he 
solemnly  wheeled  his  horse  towards  this  spruce-covered  terror  of  traveUers, 
do£fed  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  of  inexpressible  shape,  bowed  after  his  indescriba- 
ble manner,  and  said,  *'  Farewell,  Cheat  Mountain,  we  shall  neyer  meet  again." 
It  was  something  like  Mountain  nodding  to  Mountain,  and  frowning  one  at  the 
other. 

His  distinguished  talents  and  learning  procured  for  him,  at  middle  age,  in 
1820,  the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Princeton  College;  bat  be 
was  not  covetous  of  public  honours  nor  of  high  station.  Give  him  his  {Hilpit, 
his  parishioners,  his  literary  friends,  and  his  books;  and  the  world  might  take 
all  the  rest  with  his  hearty  consent.  I  ought  perhaps  to  except  tohticco — "  the 
weed,"  as  he  called  it,  which  was  to  him  almost  as  indispensable  as  books.  He 
was  an  enormous  chewer,  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  use  of  this  drug.  Many 
were  the  pleasant  and  droll  sayings  that  he  uttered  concerning  it.  But  proba- 
bly it  shortened  his  days.  Old  Father  Mitchel,  of  Bedford,  used  to  say,  after 
his  eightieth  wmter,  that  if  tobacco  was  a  poison,  it  was  a  slow  one,  for  he  bad 
chewed  it  for  seventy  years.  But  Dr.  Speece,  being  only  three  times  as  large  as 
Father  Mitchel,  consumed  at  least  six  times  as  much  in  twenty-four  hours.  He 
literally  slept  with  his  cheek  full  of  it. 

This  \8  all  that  I  can  say  off  hand  about  Dr.  Speece,  and  it  may  at  least  serve 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  his  peculiar  mental  and  moral  constitution. 

Yours  in  brotherhood, 

H.  RUFPHBR. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HILL,  D.D. 

WivoHESTBB,  Ya.,  April  9, 1848. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  Dr.  Speece,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my  reminis* 
cences,  was  for  many  years  my  intimlite  friend,  and  I  am  happy  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  a  tribute  to  his  memory.    I  shall,  however,  give  you  mr 
reooUectibns  as  ihej  happen  to  occur,  rather  than  attempt  a  full  portrait  of  his 
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Nobody  who  knew  Dr.  SpMoe  could  doubt  that  he  was,  in  mAny  respectf,  ab 
extraordinary  man.  With  an  uncommonly  forbidding  exterior,  he  had  a  mind 
of  great  strength  and  compass,  and  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  With  his  particular  friends  he  would  unbend  with  great 
familiarity,  and  render  himself  exceedingly  agreeable;  while  he  was  not  particu- 
larly social  among  strangers,  and  towards  those  for  whom  he  had  no  respect  he 
maintained  a  pretty  unifprmly  stern  and  distant  attitude. 

He  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  place  among  the  more  eminent  preadiers  of  hit 
day.  His  sermons,  though  far  from  being  unstudied,  were  seldom,  if  ever, 
written  out.  His  thoughts  were  strong  and  pertinent,  and  his  style  rather 
perspicuous  than  ornate.  Had  he  possessed  an  agreeable  and  well  modulated 
▼oice,  and  in  other  respects  an  attractive  manner,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
enjoyed  a  measure  of  popularity  as  a  preacher  which  he  never  reached.  But  in 
these  latter  particulars  he  was  very  deficient.  His  voice  was  coarse,  monoto- 
nous, and  very  little  susceptible  of  modulation ;  while  his  gestures,  if  he  made 
any,  were  stiff  and  awkward,  his  head  being  a  little  inclined  to  one  side,  with  a 
frown  on  his  forehead. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  have  just  stated,  I  may  mention  a  circumstance 
that  occurred  between  Dr.  Speeoe  and  the  Rev.  James  Turner,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  pulpit  orators  that  Virginia  has  produced.  Mr.  Turner 
was  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  glowing  piety,  comprehensive  genius,  and  popular 
talents;  but  he  entered  the  ministry  late  in  life,  and  without  any  very  mature 
preparation  for  it.  But  notwithstanding  he  was  in  some  respects  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  Speece,  they  were  still  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship.  On 
one  occasion  they  agreed  to  go  out  and  spend  a  week  together  on  a  missionary 
tour  through  the  destitute  regions  round  about.  They  had  sent  out  notices  of  a 
series  of  appointments  beforehand  in  the  part  of  the  country  through  which 
they  intended  to  pass.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  they  should  preach  on 
alternate  days;  and  he  who  did  not  preach  was  always  to  follow  at  the  close  of 
the  sermon  with  an  enforcing  exhortation.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when 
Speece  had  finished  his  sermon,  he  called  upon  his  brother  Turner  to  exhort;  but 
Turner,  in  rather  an  ungracious  manner,  replied, — "  Close  the  meeting — I  have 
nothing  to  say."  The  secret  of  it  was,  that  they  had  had  a  large  congregation, 
consisting  chiefly  of  persons  who  seldom  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
Gospel;  and  Turner  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Speece 's  sermon 
had  not  met  the  exigency  of  the  case,  that  it  had  put  him  quite  out  of  tune,  and 
he  did  not  dare  utter  a  word,  feeling  assured  that  any  attempt  he  might  make  to 
•peak,  would  be  a  &ilure.  When  the  people  had  dispersed,  Speece  said  to  his 
fHend  Turner,  **  What  is  the  matter  with  you  now  ?*'  "  Brother  Speece,  I  do 
not  like  your  preaching  at  all,"  was  the  reply.  "  If,"  says  he,  '*  I  could  com- 
mand such  sentiments  and  language  as  you  can,  I  could  prostrate  all  before  me; 
but  you  drag  along,  and  let  your  words  drop  out  of  your  mouth,  like  stones  out 
of  the  tail  of  a  cart.  Man,  why  don't  you  fire  ?  Why  don't  you  put  in  more 
powder,  and  fire  clear,  and  then  you  might  expect  to  do  some  execution."  To 
amuse  himself  and  his  friends,  and  to  show  his  admiration  of  Mr.  Turner,  Dr. 
Speeoe  would  often  relate  this  incident. 

I  might  enlarge  in  respect  to  the  character  and  habits  of  my  old  friend,  but 
what  I  have  written  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  for  your  purpose. 

Tours  truly, 

UriLLIAM  HILL. 
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JOHN  MATTHEWS,  D.  D  * 

1801—1848. 

John  Matthews  was  born  in  Onilford  County,  N.  C,  within  the  boandt 
of  the  Alamance  Congregation,  January  19,  1772.  His  father  emigrated 
from  Ireland,  but  was  married  after  he  came  to  this  country — ^he  was  a  farmer 
in  moderate  circumstances,  but,  from  principle,  never  held  slaves.  The  early 
advantages  for  education  enjoyed  by  the  son  were  very  limited,  though  his 
tastes  were,  from  childhood,  decidedly  intellectual.  Having  served  for  some 
time  successively  at  the  business  of  a  wheelwright,  a  house  carpenter,  and 
a  cabinet-maker, — always  devoting  to  reading  whatever  leisure  he  could 
command  from  his  daily  employment, — he  entered,  at  the  ago  of  about 
twenty,  on  a  course  of  study  in  the  school  of  the-Rev.  Dr.  David  Cald- 
well,— an  eminent  teacher,  and  the  Pastor  of  the  Church  with  whidi  his 
father's  family  was  connected.  He  lived  part  of  the  time  in  Dr.  Caldwell's 
family,  paying  for  his  board  by  making  various  scientific  instmrneBts  for 
the  use  of  his  school ;  and,  during  one  of  his  vacations,  he  made  a  carriage 
for  the  Doctor,  which  the  venerable  old  man  used  for  many  years  afterwards 
to  boast  of,  as  he  rode  in  it  with  his  visitors,  as  a  specimen  of  the  handi- 
work of  one  of  his  pupils.  During  another  vacation,  he  assisted  in  finish- 
ing a  church  edifice,  especially  in  making  the  pulpit ;  and  this  structure  was 
the  first  one  he  ever  occupied,  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  His  pro- 
gress in  the  languages  was  very  rapid  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  a  still 
greater  aptitude  for  the  study  of  the  sciences.  He  was  especially  delighted 
with  Astronomy ;  and  he  even  formed  an  Orrery,  or  Planetarium,  showing 
the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies, — which  was  considered  as  an  instru- 
ment of  extraordinary  power  and  accuracy.  This  also  he  presented  to  his 
revered  teacher,  in  whose  family  it  is  understood  that  it  is  still  preserved  as 
a  valuable  relic. 

Having  completed  his  preparatory  course,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Orange  in  March,  1801,  being  then  in  his  thirtieth  year. 
The  next  winter,  ho  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Natchez ;  and,  in  fulfilling 
this  appointment,  he  had  to  traverse  an  extensive  desolate  region,  where 
wore  not  to  be  seen  even  the  faintest  traces  of  civilization.  On  his  return 
to  Carolina,  he  received  a  call,  in  April,  1803,  from  the  Nutbush  and 
Grassy  Creek  Churches.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed  shortly 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Matthews  remained  Pastor  of  these  Churches  until  1806,  when  he 
resigned  his  charge,  and  soon  after  was  installed  over  the  Church  in  Martins- 
burg,  Va.  After  remaining  here  a  little  more  than  a  year,  he  yielded  to 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Church  in  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  then  vacant 
by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Hoge  to  Hampden  Sidney  College, — to  become  their 
Pastor.  He  accepted  this  charge,  not  vrithout  many  misgivings,  particularly 
in  consideration  of  the  very  high  character  of  his  predecessor ;  but  the  result 
proved  that  he  was  in  no  wise  unworthy  to  succeed  the  man  who  had  gone 
before  him,  though  his  praise  had  long  been  in  all  the  churches.  He  preached 
as  a  stated  supply  to  this  Church  and  that  of  Charlestown  till  about  1826  or 
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*27,~dividiDg  hit  time  eqiMJly  between  the  two  pUoee,  and  pretoking  fre> 
qaently  aho  at  Harper*8  Fenrj.  He  tben  gave  np  bh  charge  at  Charles* 
town,  and  took  that  at  Martinsbnrg  in  ite  place,  dividittg  his  time  equally 
between  Martinsbnrg  and  Charlestown  till  he  removed  to  the  West.  Not 
only  by  the  people  of  his  immediate  charge,  but  throughout  the  whole 
region,  and  indeed  in  the  State  at  large,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ablest  meo,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  and  excellent  preachers,  of  his 
day. 

In  1828,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the 
Trustees  of  Washington  College,  Pa. 

In  1880,  he  was  invited  to  become  the  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  The- 
ological Seminary  which  had  then  just  been  established  at  Hanover  in  Indi- 
ana. After  visiting  the  place,  and  viewing  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
he  determined  to  accept  the  invitation ;  though,  in  doing  so,  he  acted  con- 
trary to  the  judgment  of  most  of  his  friends,  and  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
some  of  them,  and  withal  was  fully  convinced  that  the  step  must  be  adverse 
to  his  own  pecuniary  and  worldly  advantage.  He  recognised  a  call  of  Provi- 
dence, and  that  with  him  was  paramount  to  all  other  considerations.  His 
inauguration  as  Professor  took  place  on  the  29th  of  June,  1831 ;  and  from 
that  period  till  the  close  of  his  life, — seventeen  years, — his  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  institution  was  most  untiring  and  exemplary.  He  had  no 
regular  charge,  as  a  preacher,  during  this  period,  but  a  large  part  of  his 
Sabbaths  were  employed  in  supplying  vacancies,  or  assisting  his  brethren  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Though  overtures  were  repeatedly  made  to  him  to 
occupy  other  important  stations,  he  unhesitatingly  declined  them  all,  from 
a  conviction  that  he  held  the  place  in  which  his  labours  were  more  effective 
for  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  than  they  would  be 
likely  to  be  in  any  other.  During  part  of  the  time,  he  acted  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Hanover  College,  and  often  supplied  vacancies  in  the  College,  in  the 
way  of  instruction. 

Dr.  Matthews,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  began  to  feel  the  infirmities 
of  age,  but  he  was  able  to  labour,  with  little  or  no  intermission,  till  almost 
the  close  of  life  ;  and  at  last  he  died  suddenly.  He  had  continued  his  lec- 
tures on  Theology,  till  within  a  week  of  his  death.  He  had  been  urged  to 
submit  to  a  surgical  operation  for  an  internal  malady,  and  finally  consented 
to  it ;  but  the  operation  proved  fatal  at  the  very  moment  of  its  being  per- 
formed.  He  died  at  New  Albany,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1848,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  James  Wood,  then  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 

Dr.  Matthews'  two  most  important  publications  were  entitled  **  Letters 
on  the  Divine  Purpose,"  and  **  The  influence  of  the  Bible."  These  were 
published  originally  as  communications  in  the  Literary  and  Theological 
Magazine,  edited  by  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  and  they  subsequently  took  a  more 
permanent  form,  and  are  justly  regarded  as  having  a  high  and  enduring 
value.  Beside  these,  he  published  the  following : — National  Peace  and 
Safety :  A  Sermon  preached  on  the  Fast  day  appointed  by  public  authority, 
1812,  Memorial  of  Independence :  A  Sermon  delivered  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1815.  A  Sermon  on  Reconciliation  by  the  Cross,  published  in 
the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Preacher,  1818.  The  duties  of  the  pas- 
toral oflBce  :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Wells  Andrews,  1818. 
On  Intemperance,  1818.     A  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Colonel  James  Mor- 
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row.  A  S«nnoii  preaohed  before  a  Lodge  of  Freemasons.  Ministeritl 
devotedDess :  A  Sernlkon  delivered  at  the  ordiDation  and  installation  of  Kev. 
James  M.  Brown,  1826.  Inaugural  Address  upon  occasion  of  his  entering 
on  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Theology  at  Hanover,  Ind.,  1831.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  Unity  of  G&rist  and  the  Church,  published  in  a  volume  enti- 
tled **  Original  Sermons  by  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley," 1833.     A  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Innis  Todd. 

Dr.  Matthews  was  married  on  the  8th  of  December,  1803,  to  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Daniel,  of  Charlotte  County,  Va.  She  died  in  June, 
1809,  leaving  four  young  children.  In  April,  1818,  he  was  married  again 
to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  James  Wilson,  of  Berkley  County ;  and  by  this 
marriage  there  were  five  children.  His  widow  survives  (1857)  in  her  sev- 
enty-fourth year.  All  his  sons, — six  in  number,  are  graduates  of  Colleges, 
and  three  of  them  are  highly  respectable  minbters  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  WOOD,  D.  D. 

PaOFSSSOa  in  THS  new  ALBAMT  THBOLOOIOAL  8EMINART,  IND. 

Nbw  Albaht,  August  28, 1848. 

My  dear  Sir:  The  venerable  Dr.  Matthews  was  not  personally  known  to  me 
till  1837.  My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was  formed  during  a  short  visit  at 
Hanover,  Ind.,  where  he  then  resided.  The  trait  of  character  which  produced 
the  strongest  impression  on  my  mind  at  that  time,  was  his  unaffected  and  patri- 
archal simplicity.  I  found  him,  like  Jacob,  "a  plain  man,"  deliberate  and 
somewhat  reserved  in  conversation,  yet  so  kind  and  hospitable  that  I  felt  the 
greatest  freedom  both  in  his  society  and  in  his  house.  Two  years  afterwards,  I 
became  associated  with  him  as  a  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  from 
which  time  I  enjoyed  almost  daily  intercourse  with  him  till  his  death.  My  for- 
mer impressions  were  fully  sustained,  and  other  traits,  equally  characteristic  and 
praiseworthy,  were  developed,  Arom  time  to  time,  as  opportunities  occurred  for 
their  exhibition. 

Dr.  Matthews  possessed  talents  of  a  high  order.  His  reasoning  powers  were 
acute.  His  method  was  easy,  perspicuous  and  logical.  He  uttered  his  thoughts 
with  so  much  accuracy  and  precision,  that  he  seldom  recalled  a  word,  or  had  any 
occasion  to  change  it  for  another.  In  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  he  is 
said  to  have  exhibited  great  fervour  and  occasional  vehemence,  which  produced, 
at  times,  a  very  strong  and  visible  effect  upon  his  audience.  This  method  of 
speaking  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  one  more  composed  and  deliberate,  and  be 
evidently  aimed  rather  at  instructing  than  exciting  his  hearers.  But  though 
deliberate,  he  was  not  dull.  Though  he  made  no  attempt  at  oratory,  either  by 
gestures  or  ornate  diction,  his  language  and  manner  were  generally  impressive, 
and  sometimes  truly  eloquent.  He  was  a  close  student,  and  an  accurate  scholar; 
was  uncommonly  familiar  with  the  classics,  and  critically  acquainted  with  the 
original  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Lit- 
erary and  Evangelical  Magazine,  and  his  productions  were  so  highly  prized  thit 
some  of  them  were  republished  in  a  separate  form.  For  many  years  before  bis 
decease,  he  had  a  trembling  in  his  hands,  which  disabled  him,  in  a  great  measure, 
for  committing  his  thoughts  to  paper.  This  accounte  for  his  having  written  so 
little  for  the  press,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life.  But  his  '*  Let- 
ters on  the  Divine  Purpose"  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  place 
among  our  best  theological  writers.  His  lectures  to  the  students,  for  the  reason 
just  given,  were  not  written  out;  and  are  therefore  preserved  only  in  his  own 
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brwf  aotw,  and  the  Bot«0  Mien  b^  tbose  vbo  enjoyed  tbe  privilege  of  hearing 
tbem  ddiyered.  He  was  a  thorough  Theologian  and  an  able  Professor;  and  I 
doubt  not  that  those  who  knew  him  best,  would  fully  sustain  the  remark  that 
be  would  have  honoured  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Theology  in  any  Seminary  in 
our  country. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Matthews  was  distinguished  for  his 
simplicity  of  charaeter.  This  was  visible  both  in  public  and  in  private;  in  tbe 
pulpit  and  in  the  lecture  room.  It  applies  to  both  his  language  and  his  feelings, 
to  his  Banner  and  his  thoughts.  He  always  believed  what  he  said,  and  spoke 
what  be  meant. 

He  was  not  less  distinguished  for  consistency.  His  mind  was  well  balanoed, 
bis  judgment  sound,  and  his  conduct  uniformly  correct  and  well  ordered.  His 
piety  was  not  fluctuating, — now  elevated  and  again  low, — here  joyful  and  there 
melancholy; — it  was  as  serene  as  the  morning,  and  as  constant  and  regular  in 
its  exercise  as  the  return  of  day. 

He  was  also  a  pattern  of  meekness.  Whether  he  was  naturally  amiable  or 
otherwise  I  do  not  know;  but  during  his  Christian  course,  the  life  of  God  in  his 
soul  shone  forth  in  an  unusual  degree,  in  the  exhibition  of  that  holy  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  is  patient  under  suffering,  meek  under  injuries,  and  submissive 
under  the  vexations  and  disappomtments  incident  to  our  earthly  condition. 

He  was  a  discreet  man.  He  never  spoke  nor  acted  rashly,  but  always  with  suit- 
able caution  and  a  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  was  pacific  and 
kind.  He  neither  kindled  the  flame  of  discord,  nor  fanned  and  kept  it  alive,  after 
it  had  been  kindled  by  others.  He  studiously  avoided  doing  harm,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  aid  in  doing  good. 

He  was  eminently  conscientious.  The  duties  which  he  regarded  as  belonging 
to  himself  he  seldom,  without  special  necessity,  discharged  by  proxy.  He  con- 
sidered his  responsibility  as  personal  as  well  as  official;  and  if  able,  he  fulfilled 
bis  engagements  with  uniformity  and  promptness.  Occasionally,  in  the  publie 
weekly  exercises  of  the  Seminary,  the  student  whose  turn  it  Was  to  officiate  per- 
formed bis  part  in  the  person  of  another;  the  former  agreeing  to  take  the  place 
of  tbe  latter  at  some  future  time.  This  arrangement  never  escaped  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Matthews,  who  often  made  a  remark  to  this  effect, — ^that  what  was  John's 
duty  did  not  belong  at  the  same  time  to  Peter  or  James;  and  unless  the  first 
was  prevented  by  sklcness,  it  was  not  suitable  for  either  of  the  latter  to  take  his 
pUce. 

He  was  punctual  to  perform  his  duties  at  the  precise  time  appointed.  In 
several  instances,  in  order  to  promote  the  same  habit  in  the  student,  he  gave  to 
one  of  them  "  Punctuality"  as  the  theme  of  an  essay.  When,  as  it  sometimes 
happened,  his  watch  was  too  slow,  and  he  was,  in  consequence  of  this,  behind 
tbe  appointed  hour  in  arriving  at  the  Seminary,  he  would  reply,  on  being 
reminded  of  the  time, — ''  My  watch  is  not  a  moral  agent." 

He  was  very  reluctant  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  a  man's  piety. 
If  a  person  gave  what  he  deemed  to  be  scriptural  evidence  of  being  pious,  he 
would  speak  of  him  as  a  pious  man.  But  whether  this  man  was  more  or  less 
of  a  saint  than  that,  he  was  unwilling  to  decide.  Accordingly,  in  making  our 
Quarterly  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Education,  he  never  would  consent  to  graduate 
tbe  piety  of  the  students,  according  to  the  scale  furnished  us  by  the  Board.  On 
one  occasion,  he  remarked  that  the  attempt  to  graduate  their  piety  according  to  a 
mathematical  scale,  appeared  to  him  as  incongruous  as  to  estimate  music  by  the 
pound. 

He  seldom  referred  to  his  own  rdigious  experience  either  in  preaching  or  con- 
versation. What  his  feeliQgs  were  could  be  easily  inferred;  yet  he  rarely  spoka 
of  himself.  His  preaching  was  highly  spiritual.  No  one  could  listen  to  it  with- 
out being  impressed  with  the  belief  that  his  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  was 
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experimenUl.  His  cooyersatloa  wm,  in  like  iiuuuier»  aetammtd  wkh  gf«ee,  and 
indicated  a  heart  deeply  and  habitually  imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  Ciuriat.  The 
week  before  his  death,  X  conversed  with  him  conoerniqg  Solomon's  deecriptioB 
of  old  age,  when  he  obserTed,^^'*  That  description  suits  my  case;  the  ?n»<AiBe 
is  nearly  run  down;"  but  added  in  substance — I  do  not  remember  his  predae 
language — that  in  the  Heavenly  state  our  disordered  and  decayed  bodies  will 
undergo  a  complete  repair,  and  never  become  old  again  through  eternity. 

X  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  WOOD. 


PROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  M.  BROMTN,  D.D. 

Kahawhi.  Court  Houss,  Ya.,  February  18, 1857. 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Matthews  in  the 
autumn  of  1824, — a  few  months  after  my  licensure.  He  seemed  to  be  past  the 
prime  of  life  physically,  and  in  its  very  prime  mentally.  He  was  my  nearest 
clerical  neighbour,  and,  to  my  very  great  comfort  and  advantage,  an  intimacy 
commenced  between  us  as  close  as  can  well  exist  where  there  is  such  disparity 
in  age,  and  continued  till  he  removed  to  South  Hanover. 

He  had  been  settled  in  Shepherdstown  more  than  twenty  years.  I  have  never 
known  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  was  more  beloved  and  respected  by  all 
oUsses  than  he  was.  This  was  the  result  of  perfect  frankness,  integrity,  and 
gentleness,  in  his  deportment.  No  man  ever  suspected  him  of  double  dealing. 
I  believe  he  never  had  any  thing  approaching  a  personal  difficulty,  either  as  a  man 
or  a  pastor,  during  his  long  residence  in  that  part  of  Virginia.  This  was  owing, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  full  conviction  entertained  by  all  that,  whatcvei 
opinions  he  might  avow,  or  whatever  course  he  might  pursue,  in  any  case,  he 
was  perfectly  honest  in  it.  Hence  his  pastoral  life  was  peculiarly  happy.  And 
then  he  possessed  a  native  kindliness  that  led  him  to  sympathize  most  tenderly 
with  those  who  were  under  trials  or  in  affliction.  He  was  a  welcome  visiter  at 
the  house  of  mourning;  and  many  still  live  who  remember  how  he  soothed  theii 
sorrows  in  the  dark  days  of  their  trouble.  A  more  aflfectionate  husband,  father, 
and  friend,  few  have  ever  seen. 

The  first  evening  that  I  spent  in  his  company  I  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  Biblical  knowledge;  and  this  was  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  intercourse 
of  following  years.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  not  a  verse  in  the  Bible  thai 
he  had  not  investigated,  so  as  to  form  a  matured  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  I 
thought  him  better  qualified  to  prepare  what  has  long  been  needed, — ^a  plain 
Commentary  for  common  people,  than  any  minister  in  the  Synod  of  Virginia. 
The  effect  of  his  familiarity  with  the  Bible  was  very  manifest  in  his  preaching. 
There  was  a  fulness  of  Bible  thoughts,  and  a  pertinency  in  Bible  illustrations 
that  furnished  rich  spiritual  food  in  alt  his  pulpit  performances. 

Another  thing  that  marked  very  strikingly  his  sermons,  and  all  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pen,  was  the  power  that  he  possessed  of  fixing  his  mind  on  any  sub 
ject,  or  on  any  subordinate  part  of  a  general  subject,  and  following  it  out  in  all  its 
bearings  and  connections.  From  this  came  a  deamess  and  simpleness  in  his 
sermons,  that  formed  one  of  their  prominent  characteristics.  The  child  under- 
siood,  the  man  was  interested,  and  many  were  unaware  of  the  high  order  of 
mental  power  that  was  exhibited  in  what  seemed  so  very  plain.  He  sometimes 
wrote  his  sermons,  but  never  committed  them,— never  used  his  manuscript  in 
the  pulpit;  and  still  what  he  delivered  was  so  exactly  what  he  had  written, 
tiiat  not  one  in  ten  would  be  able  to  detect  any  difference.  This,  I  know,  was 
the  case  with  the  sermon  which  he  preached  at  my  ordination,  and  which  was 
aner wards  printed. 
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Jhrwwrtneas  was  tb*  promineiii  trait  of  hia  dfiliyery.  His  voice  was  pleasant, 
his  eounciation  distinct  and  deliberate.  He  seemed  to  shun  everj  tbinglike 
fl%hts  of  lancy;  and  still  there  was  more  than  a  little  of  true  eloqmence,  and 
that  of  a  high  order,  coming  from  clear  views  of  the  character  of  Qod,  and  the 
riches  of  his  grace  in  the  provisions  of  the  Qospel.  I  have  never  heard  more 
INiDgent  appeals  to  the  unconverted,  nor  the  fulness  of  the  consolations  of  the 
Qospel  more  clearly  presented  to  the  child  of  God,  than  by  him. 

Much  beloved  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  oi  regret 
that  they  had  to  part  with  him,  when  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Theology  at 
South  Hanover;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  full  conviction  that  he  was  eminently 
qualified  for  the  work.  He  deserved  all  the  veneration  and  love  which  he  received 
from  both  the  Church  and  the  world. 

Dr.  Matthews  was  a  working  man,  as  a  pastor,  and  as  a  member  of  Presby- 
tery. Punctual  in  his  attendance  on  its  meetings,  he  was  always  fiuniliar  with  its 
business,  and  one  of  the  very  forenH>st  in  carrying  on  its  Educational  and  Mission- 
ary operations.  When  the  Winchester  Presbytery  endowed  a  scholarship  in 
Union  Seminary,  he  collected  one  third  of  the  funds  for  that  purpose.  We  all 
loved  him.  We  loved  to  take  counsel  from  him;  we  loved  to  work  with  him; 
and  sadly  did  we  miss  him  when  he  met  with  us  no  more.  * 

Yours  in  the  Gospel, 

JAMES  M.  BROWN. 


FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  B.  WILSON,  D.  D. 

Uifioir  Theological  Seminart,  (Va.,)  \ 
February  20, 1867. 

Dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Matthews  commenced 
on  his  removal  into  this  State,  which  was  about  the  year  1807  or  1808.  We 
belonged  to  the  same  Presbytery,  and  often  met  in  the  judicatories  of  the 
Church,  and  on  other  occasions,  and  corresponded  on  various  subjects,  until  his 
removal  to  Indiana. 

From  his  first  connection  with  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  till  his  removal  to  the 
West,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren  and  by  the  churches,  as  a  sound 
divine,  and  a  most  zealous  and  acceptable  preacher.  To  have  been  selected  as 
successor  to  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Hoge,  was  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  church  were  the  descendants  of  that  noble  race  of  men  who  emi- 
grated from  Europe  to  escape  from  persecution,  and  sought,  amidst  the  toils  and 
perils  of  the  wilderness,  to  secure  their  civil  and  religious  rights.  They  had  been 
earefully  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  highly  prized  the  faith, 
and  the  excellent  customs,  of  their  fathers.  To  be  the  dispenser  of  the  word 
and  ordinances  to  them.  Dr.  Matthews  was  chosen  with  great  unanimity. 

In  person.  Dr.  Matthews  was  tall  and  spare,  rather  than  fieshy.  He  was  an 
example  of  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking.  In  his  manner,  he  was  grave  and 
dignified,  but  not  morose  or  assuming.  His  feelings  and  his  uniform  deportment 
were  such  as  comported  well  with  his  sacred  office  and  responsible  duties.  In 
his  public  acts,  and  in  his  private  intercourse  with  men,  few,  it  is  believed,  ever 
more  closely  obeyed  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle, — *'Qive  none  offence,  neither  to 
the  Jews,  nor  to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  Church  of  God."  A  charming  spirit 
of  brotherly  love  and  charity  seemed  to  be,  in  him,  a  ruling  principle. 

Dr.  Matthews'  efforts  in  the  pulpit  manifested  careftil  preparation,  a  clear 
apprehension  of  Divine  truth,  and  a  heartfelt  sense  of  its  importance.  On  special 
occasions,  his  sermons  were  fully  written,  but  he  was  not  accustomed  to  read 
them.  While  every  intelligent  hearer  could  readily  perceive  the  evidences  of 
a  strong  mind  and  careftil  investigation,  no  indication  could  be  detected  of  a 
desire  to  display  either  his  talents  or  his  learning.    Of  him,  as  truly  as  of  any 
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man  I  tTer  knew,  it  could  be  si^,  hedkl  iMi  pvoieh  himMlf,  but  "  Jeras  OMst 
and  Him  crooifled." 

While  the  general  character  of  his  preaching  might  be  denominated  expoaitorj, 
or  argamentatire,  yet,  on  some  occasions,  his  discourses  were  pathetic  and  excil* 
ing  in  a  high  degree.  But  these  emotions  in  his  audience  were  not  produced  by 
any  studied  art  of  the  speaker,  but  by  truth  presented  clearly  by  one  that  fiOt 
deeply  its  infinite  importance,  and  was  anxious  for  the  salvation  of  those  he 
addressed. 

In  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  he  was  a  wise  counsellor.  Great  confidence 
was  placed  by  all  his  brethren  in  his  sound  judgment.  And  his  humiHty, 
modesty,  fraternal  affection,  and  love  of  peace,  made  him  a  universal  favourita. 

Dr.  Matthews  was  a  clear,  vigorous  and  impressive  writer,  and  some  of  bis 
productions  have  been  received  with  great  favour  by  the  rdigious  public,  and 
have  passed  through  several  editions.  But  his  laborious  pastoral  duties,  and  the 
care  of  a  numerous  family,  to  be  provided  for  and  educated  on  a  very  limited 
salary,  render  it  wonderful  that  he  found  time  to  write  as  much  as  he  did. 

Such  was  the  character  and  reputation  of  this  good  man,  and  godly  minister, 
while  he  resided  in  Virginia.  In  the  large  circle  where  he  was  well  known,  both 
in  the  churches  and  among  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  it  is  believed  there  is  not 
one  who  does  not  cherish  his  memory  with  high  respect  and  sincere  affection. 

Very  truly  yours, 

SAMUEL  B.  WILSON. 

TROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  C.  MATTHEWS,  D.  D. 

Shblbt VILLI,  Ky.,  January  14, 18S7. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  am  quite  aware  how  delicate  a  task  it  is  that  you 
have  assigned  to  me,  to  speak  of  my  own  beloved  and  revered  father;  and  yet 
I  am  unwilling  to  decline  your  request,  especially  as  there  are  certain  aspects  of 
his  character  which  I  love  most  to  contemplate,  with  which  I  had  perhaps 
a  better  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  than  those  whose  relations  with  him 
were  less  intimate  and  endearing.  I  will  state  a  few  of  my  recollections  of 
him  somewhat  at  random,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  find  them  in  any  degree  to 
subserve  your  purpose. 

I  think  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman  both 
in  heart  and  in  manner.  Naturally  of  an  excitable  temperament,  he  had 
learned  the  art  of  complete  control  over  both  his  feelings  and  his  tongue. 
I  never  heard  him  speak  an  unkind  word  of  any  one — ^he  always  apologized  for 
the  faults  of  others,  where  they  would  admit  of  an  apology,  and  never  betrayed 
the  semblance  of  bad  (eeling  even  towards  the  most  bitter  opponents.  As 
a  father,  he  was  mild  and  afiectionate  but  firm;  though,  in  later  years,  he 
became  so  much  engrossed  with  professional  cares  that  he  devolved  the  manage- 
ment of  his  family  in  a  great  degree  upon  his  wife.  His  intercourse  with  his 
brethren  was  always  marked  with  the  utmost  urbanity  and  kindness.  Though 
he  never  indulged  in  light  and  frivolous  conversation,  but  always  maintained  the 
dignity  of  his  profession,  he  had  a  keen  relish  for  the  society  of  his  friends,  and 
scrupled  not  occasionally  to  enliven  the  intercourse  with  a  little  innocent  hilarity. 
He  always  seemed  to  feel  that  his  brethren  were  entitled  to  a  higher  place  than 
himself;  and  he  was  more  than  willing  to  concede  it. 

He  was  not,  especially  in  later  years,  much  inclined  to  speak  in  Presbytery,  or 
Synod,  or  any  Public  Body — indeed  he  scarcely  ever  spoke,  unless  in  some  case 
of  great  urgency,  or  where  he  was  particularly  requested  to  do  so.  While 
a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Madison,  Ind.,  two  ministers  of  that  Body  had 
become  sealous  abolitionists,  and  ofi'ered  a  aeries  of  resolutions,  denouncing  the 
sUveholder  as  of  oourse  unworthy  of  Church  fellowship,  &c.    Some  of  the 
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joonger  members,  knowing  my  fkther's  views  upon  the  whole  subject,  desired  him 
to  reply  to  a  somewhat  intemperate  speech  which  one  of  these  brethren  had  made; 
and  he  arose  with  apparent  diffidence,  and,  after  apologizing  for  interrupting  the 
discussion,  remarked — '*  As  we  haye  no  slaveholders  here  to  deal  with,  I  think 
our  time  might  be  better  spent,  if  we  should  attempt  something  practical  and 
bmeficial  to  the  poor  slave.  I  therefore  propose  that  we  constitute  ourselves  into 
a  practical  Emaucipation  Society,  and  each  member  pledge  himself  to  give  five 
dollars  towards  the  purchase  of  some  slave  who  desires  to  migrate  to  Liberia." 
This  was  met  with  a  hearty  response  by  a  majority  of  the  Presbytery,  but 
it  greatly  shocked  and  offended  the  brethren  who  had  originated  the  discussion. 
He  was  thoroughly  opposed  to  slavery  in  his  views  and  feelings.  Ont  of  his  own 
scanty  means  he  purchased  all  the  slaves  belonging  to  his  wife's  estate,  sold  at 
the  death  of  her  mother,  and  hdd  them  until  he  left  for  the  West.  Then' 
he  seat  his  son  in  Virginia  the  money  to  purchase  the  husband  of  his  woman  at 
a  high  price,  and  sent  them  all,  except  one  superannuated  female,  to  Liberia, 
where  he  frequently  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  from  them  as  in  a  comfortable  and 
prosperous  state. 

He  had  a  roost  happy  talent  at  administering  reproof.  While  at  Hanover,  as 
he  vras  passing  by  one  of  the  students  of  the  College  who  was  cutting  wood,  the 
student,  not  knowing  that  he  was  near,  and  being  vexed  about  something, 
uttered  a  profane  oath.  My  father,  as  he  approached  him,  said  very  kindlj, — 
'*  That  is  good  exercise  that  you  are  taking  this  cold  morning. ''  He  asked  him 
if  his  axe  was  dull;  and  taking  hold  as  if  to  examine  it,  he  commenced  chopping 
the  stick  of  wood,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  young  man,  and  kept  at  it 
until  it  was  cut  in  two.  Then  turning  to  the  student,  he  said, — **  See  there 
now,  I  have  cut  that  stick  without  fretting  or  swearing,  and  why  could  not  you 
have  done  the  same  ?"  The  young  man  apologised  for  his  pro&neness,  saying, 
*'  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  near.  Sir — if  I  had  known  it,  I  should  not  have 
uttered  that  oath."  '*  Yes,  but  God  is  always  near,  and  hears  every  word  you 
say, — you  ought  to  remember  that " — was  the  answer.  The  reproof  took  effect 
in  the  mind  of  the  youth,  and  led  to  the  most  serious  reflections. 

As  a  preacher,  I  shall  leave  it  chiefly  to  others  to  speak  of  him,  though  I  can- 
not forbear  to  mention  one  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  prominence  which  he 
always  gave  to  the  great  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Saviour.  Many  years  ago,  a 
young  clergyman  of  another  denomination  was  preaching  in  his  pulpit  in  Shep- 
herdstown,  in  a  manner  that  evinced  perhaps  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  and 
setting  forth  the  terrors  of  the  law  in  a  way  better  fitted  to  provoke  than  to  impress 
or  alarm  his  hearers.  At  length,  after  having  thus  harangued  his  audience  for 
an  hour,  he  concluded  by  saying,—*'  My  hearers,  if  these  things  do  not  move 
you,  nothing  can — ^if  the  terrors  of  the  Almighty  will  not  arouse  you,  there  is  no 
hope  for  you;"  and  then  sat  down.  My  father,  who  had  been  sitting  just 
beneath  the  pulpit,  immediately  arose,  and  remarked  in  his  quiet  and  subdued 
tone, — "  Tes,  thank  Qod,  there  is  another  consideration  that  ought  deeply  to 
affect  our  hearts — ^it  is  the  love  of  Christ  for  guilty  sinners;"  and  then  dwelt 
upon  this  thought  in  the  most  simple  and  affectionate  manner,  until  the  whole 
congregation  were  melted  to  tears.  The  young  minister  felt  himself  reproved, 
and  the  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  congregatiou  was  very  manifest.  My  father 
seldom  pruached  much  of  what  is  commonly  called  terror;  and  when  he  did,  the 
compassion  and  tenderness  that  breathed  in  his  manner  gave  it  the  greater  effect. 

I  might  greatly  extend  these  recollections,  but  I  prefer  that,  in  respect  to  his 
public  character  particularly,  you  should  have  the  testimony  or  the  judgment  of 
others,  who  can  speak  with  greater  impartiality  than  myself. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  C.  MATTHEWS, 
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HENRY  ROWAN  WILSON,  D.  D  * 

1801—1849. 

Henry  Rowan  Wilson,  a  son  of  David  and  Jane  (Rowan)  Wilson, 
was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gettysburg,  Adams  County,  Pa.,  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1780.  His  father  served  as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution,  and  died  in  1846,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-eight.  The 
son  worked  upon  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  then  oommenoed  attending  a  classical  school  in  the  neighbourhood, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dobbin,  a  somewhat  celebrated  teacher  ia 
that  day.  Having  remained  there  about  two  years  and  a  half,  he  entered 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  where  he  graduated  with  honour  in  1798, — 
being  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  Having  prosecuted  his  theological 
studies  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  partly  in  connection  with  his 
college  course,  and  partly  after  he  had  completed  it,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  1801.  He  was  married  in  the 
year  1799,  before  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
David  Brown,  of  Carlisle,  Pa. 

After  labouring  for  some  months  in  Virginia  as  a  supply,  he  remoTed 
with  his  family  to  Belief ont.  Centre  County,  Pa.,  where  Presbyterians  had 
no  organized  church,  nor  house  of  worship.  He  commenced  preaching  in 
the  Court  House,  and  his  labours  were  attended  with  a  manifest  blessing, 
so  that,  after  a  short  time,  he  succeeded  in  organizing  a  church  there,  and 
another  at  Lick  Run,  twelve  miles  distant.  Of  these  congregations  he  was 
installed  Pastor  by  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon,  in  1802.  This  cere- 
mony, with  his  ordination  at  the  same  time,  took  place  in  the  woods, — there 
being  no  church  edifice  of  any  kind  in  the  region,  nor  any  house  in  the 
village  large  enough  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Wilson,  that  he  might  have  easy  access  to  both  the  churches  of  his 
united  charge,  took  up  his  residence  about  midway  between  Bellefont  and 
Lick  Run,  in  a  very  wild  and  at  that  time  uncultivated  region.  Here  he 
laboured  vigorously  in  felling  forest  trees,  erecting  buildings,  clearing  and 
cultivating  fields,  while  at  the  same  time  he  attended  with  great  interest 
and  fidelity  to  the  duties  of  his  appropriate  vocation.  But  scarcely  had  he 
become  settled  amidst  this  forest,  when  he  was  called  back  to  Bellefont,  to 
become  the  Principal  of  an  Academy,  then  recently  established  there.  He 
did  not,  however,  resign,  his  pastoral  charge,  but  to  the  care  of  these  two 
churches,  one  of  which  was  twelve  miles  distant,  he  superadded  the  building 
up  of  an  important  literary  institution.  Here  he  continued  his  arduous 
labours  until  the  year  1806,  when  he  was  called,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
six,  to  the  Professorship  of  languages  in  Dickinson  College. 

Mr.  Wilson  held  this  Professorship  ten  years ;  and,  during  part  of  this 
time,  preached  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Carlisle,  as  assistant  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Davidson.  The  College  having  become  involved  in  serious  diffi- 
culties, he  resigned  his  place  as  Professor  in  1818,  and  accepted  a  call  from 
the  Church  at  Silver  Spring,  over  which  he  was  installed  as  Pastor,  by  the 
Presbytery   of   Carlisle,  in   1816.     This   Church,  which   had   been    in   a 

•  Preibyterian,  1849.— Novin'i  Churohea  of  the  Valley.— MS.  ftt)m  his  aon,  R«t.  Dr.  H,  B. 
Wuaon. 
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langniskiDg  state,  began  now  inmeduitely  to  reriTe,  and  durbg  the  eeren 
jrean  which  constituted  the  whole  period  of  hb  ministry  there,  it  was  nore 
than  doubled. 

In  1828,  he  received  a  call  from  the  Church  in  Shippensburg ;  and, 
though  he  was  not  predisposed  to  a  removal,  he  yielded  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Presbytery  on  the  subject,  and  accepted  it.  His  installation  took  place  in 
May,  1824.  Here  he  was  most  untiring  in  his  labours,  and  large  numbers 
were  hopefully  converted  through  his  instrumentality.  He  was  accus* 
tomed  regularly,  on  the  Sabbath,  to  open  the  Sabbath  School  in  the  morn- 
ing with  reading,  singing,  prayer,  and  a  short  address ;  preach  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  again  at  twelve ;  then  mount  his  horse  and  ride  four  or  five  miles  into 
Ike  country  to  preach  in  some  school-house  or  dwelling-house ;  then  return 
and  preach  at  night  in  his  church, — making  four  sermons  in  addition  to  the 
Sabbath  school  service,  and  riding  on  horse-back  —  often  in  hot  suns  or 
severe  storms — from  eight  to  ten  miles.  He  had  four  preaching  places  in 
the  four  corners  of  his  congregation,  at  one  of  which  he  preached  every 
Friday.  He  never  permitted  bad  roads,  or  unfavourable  weather,  or  slight 
indisposition,  to  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  his  appointments,  and  seldom 
was  he  ever  a  minute  behind  the  appointed  time. 

In  1888,  he  resigned  his  charge  at  Shippensburg,  to  accept  the  General 
Agency  of  the  Board  of  Publication  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Having 
laboriously  and  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  until  1842,  he 
accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  at  Neshaminy,  Hartsville,  Bucks  County, 
Pa.  Here  he  continued,  labouring  with  his  accustomed  fidelity,  till  October, 
1848,  when,  at  his  own  request,  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Lafayette 
College  in  1845. 

For  some  months  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  so  infirm  as  to  be  unable 
to  preach,  except  as  he  was  carried  from  his  bed  to  the  church  and  placed  in 
a  chair.  In  this  posture,  with  no  small  degree  of  bodily  suffering,  but  with 
the  perfect  command  of  his  intellect,  and  with  great  earnestness  and  8olem« 
nity,  he  continued  to  labour  for  his  Master  to  the  latest  possible  hour.  On 
the  12th  of  October,  he  took  a  final  leave  of  his  home  at  Hartsville,  and  the 
scene  of  his  last  pastoral  labours,  and  was  carried  on  a  bed  to  Philadelphia, 
to  the  house  of  h'ls  son,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Wilson,  which  he  never  left,  until 
borne  back  again  to  his  grave.  For  some  time  after  his  removal  to  Phila- 
delphia, his  symptoms  seemed,  in  some  degree,  to  yield ;  but  about  the  close 
of  January,  1849,  his  disease  took  on  a  more  violent  character,  and  threat- 
ened immediate  dissolution.  Though  there  was  some  slight  improvement 
after  this,  it  was  but  too  manifest  that  his  course  was  nearly  run ;  but  the 
inner  man  waxed  strong  as  the  outer  man  decayed,  and  he  finally  passed 
through  the  dark  valley,  sustained  by  a  most  vigorous  and  triumphant  faith. 
He  died,  after  a  protracted  scene  of  suffering,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1849, 
and  his  remains  were  taken  to  Hartsville  for  burial,  where  an  appropriate 
Fvveral  Discourse  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steel  of  Abington. 

FROM  THE  Riy.  ROBERT  STEEL,  D.  D. 

Abivoiox,  Pa.,  February  18,  1857. 
Dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  pleasure^  in  compliance  with  your  request,  to  Aimish 
you  some  brief  recollections  of  my  lamented  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  R*. 
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Wilson.  When  I  first  made  kis  soqtudotonoe,  h«  was  Pastor  of  the  Ghorch  in 
Sbippensburg,  Pa.  After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  he  was  called  to  take  charge 
of  the  Church  at  Neshaminy,  and  this  brought  him  into  the  same  Presbytery 
with  myself.  The  acquaintance  which  we  had  formed  many  years  before,  was 
now  resumed,  and  gradually  ripened  into  an  intimate  friendship. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  a  man  of  prepossessing  personal  appearance.  He  was  not  fu 
from  six  feet  in  height;  of  a  strong,  manly  frame,  of  yigorous  bodily  healthy  and 
a  noble  head  covered  with  a  profVision  of  hair,  which  was  early  **  silvered  o'er,*' 
but  which  was  retained  as  "  a  crown  of  glory  "  to  the  end  of  life.  His  manners 
were  dignified  and  gentlemanly.  He  was  honest  and  open-hearted,  and  had  an 
utter  abhorrence  of  every  thing  like  cunning  or  duplicity.  Indeed  this  was  car- 
ried so  far  that  when  he  perceived  in  the  conduct  of  others  any  thing  resembling 
it,  he  was  very  apt  to  deal  with  it  in  a  manner  that,  to  say  the  least,  had  ihe 
appearance  of  severity.  He  was  endowed  with  a  strong  mind,  which  being  w^ 
stored  with  knowledge,  he  became  an  able,  energetic  and  popular  preacher.  A 
rich  blessing  attended  his  labours,  and  he  was  the  honoured  instrument  of  bring- 
ing many  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 

In  the  public  assemblies  of  our  Church  he  never  spoke  much;  but  when  he 
did  speak,  it  was  always  to  the  point.  He  was  a  man  of  deeds  rather  than  of 
words.  He  was  eminently  devotional,  and  spiritually  minded,  and  intent  upon 
the  promotion  of  his  Master's  cause.  He  evinced  his  devotodness  to  Christ  by 
giving  up  an  only  son  to  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  When,  after  many  years 
of  active  duty  in  the  field,  that  son,  on  account  of  the  ill  health  of  his  beloved 
wife,  was  about  to  return  to  his  native  country,  I  carried  the  news  to  his  aged 
parents.  The  tears  of  joy  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  him,  after  so  long  a  sepa- 
ration, flowed  freely;  but  grief  was  mingled  with  the  joy.  He  said  with  empha- 
sis,— **  I  am  truly  sorry — I  devoted  him  to  the  Lord  in  this  work,  and  I  never 
desired  to  see  his  face  again  on  earth," — thus  showing  the  true  missionary 
spirit. 

After  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Wilson  of  nearly  forty  years, — reckoning  from 
its  beginning  to  the  close  of  his  life,  I  could  say  much  more  of  his  excellent  char- 
acteristics— but  I  forbear.  I  will  only  add  that  the  neat  marble  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  grave-yard  at  Neshaminy,  bears  this  simple  bat 
impressive  and  significant  inscription — **  His  record  is  on  high." 

Yours  affectionately, 

R.  STEEL. 

PROM  THE  REV.  SILAS  M.  ANDREWS,  D.  D. 

DoTLESTOWN,  Pa.,  March  14,  1857. 

Dear  Sir :  I  first  knew  Dr.  Wilson  for  several  years  as  a  member  of  the  same 
Synod  with  myself;  but  our  more  particular  acquaintance  was  not  until  after  his 
installation,  in  1841,  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Neshaminy,  by  which  be 
became  my  nearest  clerical  neighbour,  of  our  own  denomination.  The  very  con- 
siderable difference  in  our  ages  did  not  prevent  a  fViendship  and  intimacy  being 
eariy  formed,  which  was  never  interrupted  during  his  life. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  a  compact^  athletic  looking  person;  ereot  in  form;  easy, 
though  quiet  in  his  movements;  and  with  a  step  that  always  seemed  to  me  to 
indicate  a  man,  who  would  not  hastily  form  his  opinions,  or  easily  surrender 
them  after  they  were  actually  formed.  An  aquiline  nose,  full  eyebrows,  and  an 
intellectual  face, — sedate,  though  not  sombre,  gave  him  a  venerable  presoice, 
that,  not  without  reason,  attracted  the  notice  of  strangers,  and  led  to  the  inquiry 
who  he  was. 

A  fearless  man, — ^he  dared  to  be  silent  in  our  deliberative  bodies,  when  he 
deemed  it  not  proper  to  speak.     But  when  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  express  hm 
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Tiew8>  be  did  it  often  with  an  earnestness  and  firmness  that  his  oj^xments  some' 
times  thought  bordered  upon  obstinacy.  But  with  evidence  laid  before  him,  no 
man  bowed  in  more  profound  submission  to  the  authority  of  truth  and  justice. 

In  his  own  house  I  always  found  him  exceedingly  afiable,  entertaining  and 
instructive.  He  had  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  had  much 
experience  of  Christian  trial  and  progress.  He  abounded  in  illustrative  anec- 
dotes— not  the  same  regularly  repeated  at  every  interview,  but  some  incident  or 
fact  that  always  suited  the  exigency  that  called  it  up.  And  his  anecdotes  were 
generally  not  only  pithy  and  striking  but  very  short. 

Prompt  in  meeting  his  engagements  as  a  pastor  and  a  member  of  church  jndi- 
catones,  he  was  a  man  not  of  servile,  but  of  careful,  accuracy  in  whatever  he  did. 
This  trait  of  character  is  shown  in  the  Records,  now  in  my  care,  of  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  Stated  Clerk  from  1826  to  the  time  of  his 
decease.  The  entries  are  all  made  in  his  own  handwriting,  presenting  a  uni- 
formity and  beauty  of  page,  seldom  seen  in  manuscript.  Of  the  entire  book  we 
might  adopt  as  almost  literally  true  the  language  of  the  Greneral  Assembly's 
Committee  to  examine  the  Records  of  the  preceding  year — **  Without  omission, 
erasure,  interlineation,  or  one  defect  in  spelling." 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Wilson  was  serious,  earnest,  but  not  boisterous,  evangelical 
and  instructive.  His  voice  was  unusually  soft,  yet  fuU^-the  good  voice  of  a  large 
man.  He  spoke  with  ease  to  himself,  and  with  pleasure  to  his  hearers.  His  man- 
ner altogether  was  that  of  a  man  intent  on  doing  good.  A  day  or  two  after  our 
first  exchange,  a  lawyer  of  my  congregation  who  was  not  a  professor  of  religion, 
but  a  church-going  man,  and  somewhat  disposed  to  be  critical,  meeting  me, 
remarked, — "A  very  good  proxy  you  gave  us  last  Sunday, — neither  apology  nor 
parade — a  sensible  discourse  in  a  serious  and  acceptable  manner — the  pr^icher 
showed  his  good  sense  by  stopping  when  he  had  done — would  like  to  hear  him 
again." 

There  was  one  thing  in  which  it  seemed  to  me  that  Dr.  Wilson  had  the  advan- 
tage of  most  other  ministers  whom  I  have  ever  known — I  mean  the  uniformly 
earnest  and  cheerful  hope  that  he  evinced  in  preaching  the  Gospel.  If  the  house 
were  full,  he  preached  as  believing  that  each  hearer  needed  salvation — if  he  were 
preaching  to  a  sparse  congregation  on  a  stormy  Sabbath,  his  manner  seemed  to 
say — each  individual  soul  is  too  precious  to  be  lost, — I  will  try  to  save  that  soul. 
Weather  and  empty  pews  appeared  not  to  affect  him.  Rather  he  seemed  to  feel, 
whenever  entering  the  pulpit, — ^here  is  an  opportunity  of  lifting  Christ  up  to 
view,  and  perhaps  some  one  may  be  drawn  to  Him. 

His  straight  forward  manner  was  sometimes,  even  in  serious  things,  a  little 
amusing.  I  was  with  him  in  the  pulpit,  on  a  week-day,  when  the  choir  was  not 
of  usual  strength.  Satisfied  that  assistance  would  be  acceptable,  as  soon  as 
the  tune  was  supposed  to  be  identified  by  a  note  or  two,  we  both  struck  bravely 
in,  and  added  no  small  amount  of  vocal  power.  But  there  seemed  to  be  a  waver- 
ing of  the  voices  in  the  gallery  throughout  the  first  verse.  Apprehensive  that 
the  choir  might  become  hopelessly  bewildered,  we  commenced  the  second  verse 
with  still  louder  blast, — ^when,  at  the  dose  of  the  first  couplet,  the  old  gentle- 
man drawing  his  forefinger  around  his  chin,  called  out  so  that  the  whde  con- 
gregation could  hear, — **  We  certainly  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  tune." 

As  a  young  man,  I  had  much  reason  to  prise  the  society  of  this  venerable 
lather.  He  was  among  the  few  men  whom  I  both  feared  and  loved.  I  learned 
from  him  many  good  lessons,  though  not  all  that  his  example  and  conversation 
ought  to  have  taught  me. 

Tours  sinoerely> 

S.  H.  ANDREWS 
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WnXIAM  McPHEETERS,  D.  D. 

1802—1842. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DRURY  LACT,  D.  D. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  May  10, 1849. 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir :  In  compliance  with  the  request  made  in  jour  letter 
of  the  80th  of  April,  I  herewith  furnish,  as  far  as  I  can,  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  McPheeters.  The  information  communicated 
is  gathered  chiefly  from  the  Family  Records,  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
widow. 

William  McPheeters  was  born  September  28,  1778,  in  Augusta 
County,  Va.  His  paternal  grandfather  (William)  emigrated  from  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  His  father 
(William)  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  about  the  year  1729  or  1730.  After 
the  removal  of  the  family  to  Virginia,  he  married  Rachel  Moore,  of  Rock- 
bridge County.  Both  his  parents  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
His  father  was  also  a  ruling  elder  of  the  church  and  a  civil  magistrate.  I 
find  several  stirring  incidents  recorded,  illustrating  the  sufferings  of  his 
maternal  ancestors,  during  their  early  residence  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
by  reason  of  the  deadly  hostilities  of  the  Indians ;  one  of  which  is,  that  his 
grandfather,  James  Moore,  was  shot  dead  by  them  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  his  own  door,  in  defending  himself  and  family  from  an  attack. 

At  different  country  schools  in  the  Counties  of  Augusta  and  Rockbridge, 
young  William  McPheeters  was  taught  the  elements  of  a  common  English 
education.  In  Staunton,  the  County  town  of  Augusta,  he  began  his  classical 
course,  and  finished  his  education  at  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  (now  Wash- 
ington College,)  Lexington,  at  that  time  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  William 
Graham,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  clergyman. 

In  1797,  he  went  to  Kentucky,  where,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  his  brother,  Dr.  James  McPheeters, 
then  a  resident  of  Cynthiana,  Harrison  County.  He  continued  bis  studies 
with  him  till  the  summer  of  1799,  when  he  returned  to  his  homo  in  Virginia. 
Before  he  left  Kentucky,  however,  he  had  connected  himself  with  a  Pres- 
byterian Church  near  Cynthiana. 

Having  abandoned  the  study  of  medicine,  he  placed  himself  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministiy. 
His  theological  studies  were  pursued  chiefly  under  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown, 
an  eminent  Presbyterian  minister  of  New  Providence,  Rockbridge  County. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  held  at  thai  place, 
April  19,  1802.  In  October  following,  he  visited  the  Stele  of  Kentucky, 
and  preached  in  vartous  places  till  about  March,  1808.  He  then  passed 
over  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  preached  in  Ohilicothe  and  other  places,  and,  after 
an  absence  of  a  few  weeks,  returned  to  Kentucky.  In  the  month  of  June, 
he  took  charge  of  a  Church  in  the  town  of  Danville,  Ky.;  and  there  also 
taught  a  small  school.  Ha\'ing  continued  one  year  in  this  double  employ- 
ment, he  returned  to  Cynthiana,  and  afterwards  made  a  second  visit  to 
Chilicothe,  at  that  tim^  the  seat  of  Government  of  Ohio.  On  his  return 
again  to  Kentucky,  he  was  married,  September  26,  1804,  to  Elixabeth, 
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dau^ter  of  Major  Jobn  McDowell,  who  resided  in  the  yioinity  of  Lezin^* 
ton.  Shortly  afler  this,  he  returned  with  his  wife  to  Virginia.  During 
the  winter,  he  visited  the  Counties  of  Oreenbriar  and  Monroe,  and  subse- 
quently took  charge,  for  six  months,  of  two  Tacant  Congregations,  near  the 
North  Mountain, — namely,  New  Lebanon  and  Windy  Cove.  In  December, 
1805,  he  began  to  officiate  as  a  stated  supply  at  Bethel  Church, — residing  in 
Greenville,  a  small  village  a  few  miles  from  the  church,  and  there  also 
taught  a  classical  school.  On  the  15th  of  April,  1806,  he  received,  through 
the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  a  formal  call  from  that  church,  and  two  or 
three  days  after  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, — the  Sermon 
on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Qeorge  A.  Baxter,  D.  D. 

In  December,  1806,  hb  wife,  after  a  lingering  illness,  died  in  the  town 
of  Greenville,  of  pulmonary  consumption.  She  was  buried  a#  Bethel 
Church  beside  her  infant  son.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  he  removed 
from  Greenville  to  his  farm,  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1809,  he  was  married  to  Lavinia  Moore,  in  Blount 
County,  Tenn.,  whither  her  mother,  then  a  widow,  had  removed  from  Vir- 
ginia, a  short  time  previous.  By  this  marriage  he  had  one  daughter;  but 
the  mother  died  shortly  after  her  birth,  and  was  buried  at  Bethel  Church 
beside  the  grave  of  his  first  wife. 

About  thb  time,  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
Academy  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  to  preside  over  that  institution,  while  he  was 
requested,  at  the  same  time,  to  preach  to  the  town  congregation,  then  with* 
out  a  pastor.  At  that  time,  no  Presbyterian  Church  had  been  organized  in 
the  city  of  Raleigh ;  nor  were  there  churches  of  other  denominations ;  but 
the  people  worshipped  together  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Having  visited  the  place,  and  being  pleased  with  the  prospect,  he  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  in  the  month  of  June,  1810,  took  charge  of  the  Academy 
and  the  Congregation. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1812,  he  married  his  third  wife, — Margaret  A.  C. 
McDaniel,  of  Washington,  Beaufort  County,  N.  C.  By  this  marriage  he 
had  twelve  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  different  stages  of  infancy.  The 
remaining  eight  are  all  members,  or  are  likely  soon  to  become  members,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Two  of  them  have  been  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina ;  one  of  whom  is  a  practbing  physician  at  St.  Loub, 
Mo.,  the  other  an  acceptable  and  sucoessful  Presbyterian  minbter  in 
Virginia. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  1819. 

Dr.  McPheeters  continued  his  connection  with  the  Academy  at  Raleigh 
until  1826,  and  his  connection  with  the  Congregation,  as  a  stated  supply, 
several  years  longer. 

In  February,  1836,  sometime  after  he  had  withdrawn  from  hb  ministerial 
labours  at  Raleigh,  he  was  invited  to  return  to  them, — a  Presbyteriaa 
Church  having  some  years  before  been  duly  organised.  Thb  invitation  he. 
thought  it  hb  duty  to  decline.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  he  took  eharge 
of  a  female  school  in  the  town  of  Fayetteville,  but,  finding  that  hb  health 
waa  likely  to  sufiier  in  consequence  of  a  residence  there,  he  withdrew  fimai> 
the  sehool,  and  left  the  place  in  July,  1837. 

In  the  autumn  of  thb  year,  he  undertook  an  agency  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Mbsions  of  the  Genesal  Assembly.    Tlda 
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agency  he  continued  till  the  spring  of  1839.  Sometime  in  the  je»r  1840, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  Davidson  College,  Mecklenburg 
County,  N.  C;  but,  owing  to  ill  health,  was  obliged  to  decline  the  iuTita- 
tion  to  that  rising  and  important  institution.  From  that  time  till  his  death, 
his  health  continued  to  decline.  His  disease,  which  was  a  caloulns  affec- 
tion, was  attended  with  most  intense  suffering,  which,  however,  he  bore 
with  the  utmost  fortitude  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  He  died 
amidst  the  affectionate  attentions  of  his  &mily,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
of  November,  1842,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

He  received  many  testimonies  of  high  public  regard,  and  fulfilled  with 
exemplary  fidelity  every  public  trust  that  was  committed  to  him.  He  was 
several  times  a  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church, ^nd  never  failed  to  command  in  that  Body  a  high  degree  of  respect. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  faithful  and  efficient  Trustee  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  He  was  an  eminently  practical,  useful  and  respectable 
man. 

I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Very  truly  your  friend  and  brother, 

DBUKT  LACY. 

FROM  THE  HON.  D.  L.  SWAIN,  LL.  D. 

OOVSEHOR  or  TBI  8TATB  01  NOKTH  OAROUITA,  AMD  PBS8IDBIIT  01  TBI  UHrmSITT  OT 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Chapkl  Hi£l,  April  22, 1849. 

Dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  McPheeters  commenced  in  April,  1822, 
when  I  went  to  Raleigh  to  read  Law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Tay- 
lor. I  was,  at  no  period  of  our  intercourse, — which,  though  always  kind  and 
familiar,  was  never  very  constant  or  intimate — a  member  of  any  Christian  Church, 
and  cannot  of  course  be  expected  to  speak,  except  in  very  general  terms,  of  his 
religious  character.  Of  his  claims  to  consideration  as  a  man  of  intellect,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  general  duties  of  a  member  of  society,  as 
a  pastor,  friend,  neighbour,  and  citizen,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  I  had 
full  opportunity  to  form  a  judgment,  and  have  more  confidence  in  the  correct- 
ness of  my  opinioa 

In  his  personal  appearance  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable.  He  was  of  the 
average  height,  more  than  usually  robust,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  corpnleney. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  indicated  the  union  of  firmness  and  benignity, 
and  these  were  in  reality  his  most  striking  characteristics.  His  courage,  phy- 
sical, intellectual  and  moral;  his  benevolence^  heightened  by  a  vein  of  hmmoor, 
always  delicate,  never  obtrusive,  and  never  out  of  place,  no  one  who  knew  hia 
ever  doubted.  He  was  eminently  a  man  of  judgment,  and  his  practical  oommon 
sense,  aided  by  these  traits  of  character,  gave  him  an  influence  over  all  classes 
of  society,  that  more  powerful  intellects  not  unfrequently  fkil  to  obtain. 

With  the  exception  of  sallies  of  wit  and  humour, — many  pleasant  instances  of 
which  must  occur,  at  the  mere  mention  of  his  name,  to  the  memory  of  all  who 
knew  him,  few  will  bo  able  to  recall  any  very  striking  statement,  eloquent  period, 
or  brilliant  expression,  which  he  ever  uttered.  There  was  no  intellectual  fcatore 
80  prominent,  that  to  present  it  fully  would  serve  to  give  a  good  general  idea 
of  the  man.  In  his  public  addresses,  if  there  was  little  to  Cucinate,  there  waa 
leas  to  offend  either  the  judgment  or  the  taste.  No  one  was  ever  pained  bj  a 
low  remark  or  a  triffing  expression,  or  ever  left  him  without  the  moat  Cavoorable 
impression  of  the  cheerfulness  and  fervour  of  his  piety,  the  soundness  of  his 
Judgment^  the  appropriateness  of  his  instmctions,  and  the  benevoleiioe  of  hia 
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heart.  This  effect,  howeTer,  was  the  resolt  of  a  harmonious  union  of  qualities. 
It  was  his  character  as  a  whole  that  alfbcted  his  hearers,  and  any  one  might  haTe 
ibund  it  difficult,  hj  the  most  minute  analysis,  to  detect  the  element  to  which 
the  greatest  degree  of  influence  was  to  be  attributed. 

As  an  instructer,  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  "  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child;"  and  in  his  general  intercourse  with  society,  he  neTer  failed  to  administer 
reproof,  where,  in  his  judgment,  it  was  necessary  and  proper.  I  have  never 
known  any  one  who  seemed  to  me  to  possess  the  faculty  of  performing  this  deli- 
cate duty  more  affectionately  or  more  inoffensively.  I  recollect,  on  one  occasion, 
to  have  been  engaged  in  conversation  with  him  on  the  steps  in  front  of  one  of  our 

banks,  when  Mr.  B ,  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  have  ever  known, — a  gentleman 

of  great  wealth,  remarkable  attainments,  austere  manners,  and  restricted  social 
intercourse,  addressed  a  common-place  remark  to  me,  in  which  the  name  of  the 
Deity  was  unnecessarily  introduced.  Dr.  M.  observed,  without  any  change  of 
tone  or  manner, — **  I  have  known  our  friend  Mr.  B.  for  many  years,  but  hare 
never  been  able  to  teach  him  to  speak  properly;  he  always  addresses  me  as  if 
he  were- just  up  from  the  regions  below."  Mr.  B.  was  evidently  disconcerted; 
replied  awkwardly,  but  in  a  spirit  and  manner  which  he  would  have  exhibited 
towards  no  one  else,  if  indeed  any  other  clergyman  could  hare  been  found  wha 
would  have  ventured  to  treat  him  with  so  much  freedom. 

On  another  occasion,  when  standing  in  the  street  with  a  clerical  brother,  of 
marked  ability  and  piety,  but  too  much  disposed  to  judge  and  speak  in  a  censo- 
rious spirit  of  other  denominations,  some  gay  equipages  passed  on  the  way  to 
church.  His  friend,  looking  at  them  a  moment,  remarked, — **  They  will  hardly 
get  to  Ueaven  in  coaches."  "  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  Doctor  quietly,  "  we 
read  that  Elijah  went  up  in  a  chariot." 

A  very  respectable  clerical  friend  to  whom  I  have  applied  for  his  recollections 
of  Dr.  M.,  writes  concerning  him  as  follows : — 

"  I  knew  him  as  a  public  man,  more  in  his  ecclesiastical  relations  than  any 
other  department.  As  a  member  of  our  church  judicatories,  he  had  few  equals, 
and  so  &r  as  my  knowledge  extended,  no  superiors.  His  strong  well  balanced 
mind  and  unaffected  dignity  and  simplicity  of  manners  inspired  his  brethren 
with  a  respect  and  confidence  towards  him  almost  unbounded;  and  it  rarely 
fiuled  that  his  well  considered  opinion, — not  expressed  till  the  subject  had  been 
viewed  in  all  its  aspects,  decided  the  question.  This  leads  me  to  remark  that, 
to  a  stranger,  Dr.  McPheeters  might  appear  to  have  a  mind  rather  slow  in  its 
qwrations;  but  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  would,  I  think,  satbfy  any 
one  that  his  perceptions  were  rather  unusually  quick;  certainly  there  were  few 
men  so  ready  and  pointed  as  he  in  repartee.  I  may  mention  an  instance : — 
During  Governor  Dudley's  administration,  he  had,  as  is  common,  a  very  large 
comi»any  at  his  house — a  levee,  if  you  will  so  call  it.  Dr.  Morrison,  who  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  be  in  town.  Dr.  McPheeters,  and  myself,  were  invited ;  and 
so  was  every  body  else.  The  next  morning,  we  three  ministers  were  standing 
OB  Fayetteville  street  together,  before  my  door,  when  the  Governor  came 
along.  After  the  usual  exchange  of  salutations,  he  expressed  his  disappoint- 
ment and  regret  at  not  seeing  us  at  his  house  the  evening  before.  '*  And  so  were 
we  disappointed  too.  Governor,"  said  Dr.  McPheeters;  "we should  certainly  have 
paid  our  respects  as  good  citizens  to  the  Governor,  and  done  honour  to  those  in 
power,  but  we  were  at  that  time  waiting  on  a  Higher  Power," — ^referring  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  social  religious  service.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
observation,  and  studied  human  nature  so  thoroughly,  and  understood  the  work- 
ings of  the  heart  so  well,  that  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to  ne  that  he  could  anti- 
cipate one's  thoughts  before  they  were  actually  in  the  man^  own  mind. 

*'  His  attachments  were  firm  rather  than  ardoat,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
tkkt  tliey  were  deficient  hi  the  latter  quality.    He  was  remaatabk*r  «aad«wr 
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and  Btnoeriij,  aerer  professing  what  he  did  not  feel.  His  maniien  vere  tlie 
natural  expression  of  his  open  and  generoas  temper.  He  was  a  very  pattern  of 
hospitality, — his  house  open  for  the  accommodation  of  all,  but  especially  those 
who  were  of  the  household  of  faith.  He  was  quick  and  tender  in  his  sympathies 
for  the  afflicted,  and  was  always  on  the  alert  to  dispense  aid  or  administer  oon- 
•tolation,  as  the  exigencies,  of  the  case  might  require." 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

D.  L.  SWADC. 


JOSHUA  LACY  WILSON,  D.  D  * 

1802—1846. 

Joshua  Laoy  Wilson,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Agnes  (Laoy)  Wilson, 
was  born  in  Bedford  County,  Ya.,  September  22,  1774.  His  Either  was 
an  educated  physician,  and  every  way  correct  in  his  external  deportment, 
but  not  a  professor  of  religion.  His  mother,  who  was  a  sister  of  the  Rer. 
Drury  Lacy,  a  distinguished  clergyman  in  Virginia,  was  an  exemplaiy 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  was  the  youngest  of  three  children. 
When  he  was  about  four  years  of  age,  his  father  died,  leaving  his  family  in 
very  straitened  circumstances.  His  mother  taught  her  children  the  first 
rudiments  of  a  common  education, — the  family  library  consisting  only  of 
an  indiflforent  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  a  copy  of  Watts'  Hymns,  and  Uie 
Westminster  Shorter  Catechism.  Sometime  after  his  father's  death,  hb 
mother  formed  a  second  matrimonial  connection  with  John  Templln,  the 
father  of  Terah  Templin,  who,  as  a  licentiate,  was  the  first  Presbyterian 
who  ever  preached  the  Gospel  in  Kentucky. 

In  the  year  1779,  his  step-father  went  to  seek  a  residence  in  Kentucky ; 
and  the  family*followod  him  in  1781.  They  lived  for  a  time  in  a  picketed 
fort  on  Salt  River,  called  Wilson's  Station,  after  a  family  with  which  they 
were  in  no  way  connected.  Young  Wilson,  until  he  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  was  occupied  in  subduing  the  forest,  cultivating  the  soil,  and  banting 
wild  animals ;  but,  at  that  period,  his  mind  became  permanently  impressed 
with  the  subject  of  religion,  and  he  soon  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  About  the  same  time,  he  entered  the  Kentucky 
Academy,  at  Pisgah;  having  until  now  been  unacquainted  with  the  first 
elements  of  English  Grammar.  After  remaining  here  about  a  year,  he 
entered  a  private  school  taught  by  the  Rev.  William  Mahont ;  but  when, 
at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half,  tlds  school  was  discontinued,  he  engaged  in 
teaching  a  school  himself,  in  Frankfort,  Ky.  During  his  residence  here, 
he  was  induced  to  commence  the  study  of  Law ;  which,  however,  be  did 
not  continue  long,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health.  He  subse- 
quently turned  his  attention  again  to  the  ministry,  and  went  to  live  in  the 

•  MSS.  from  hi«  §on,— Rev.  S.  R.  Wilion,  and  Rer.  Thomas  CleUuid,  D.  B. 

f  William  Mamon  wm  a  native  of  Viiffaiia,  and  wee  the  fint  minieier  who  bad  ehmge  «f 
the  New  ProTidence  Charoh^  Ky.,  which  was  oisanixed  hj  the  Rer.  David  Rice  in  1786,  and 
over  which  the  venerable  Dr.  Thomas  Gleland  baa  presioed  (1857)  fbrtj-two  years.  In  ooa- 
neotion  with  that  chnrdi,  he  preached  to  another  not  tkt  distant,  and  at  the  same  time  tanghl 
a  smaU  eltMJwil  nImmL  He  bMaoM  a  sa^eot  of  PrabTterial  disoipUne,  and  died  andeca^ 
elond. 
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iunify  of  ike  Rev.  James  Vaiiee,*  wko  wu  thes  eagaged  in  ooni«oting  a 
fllasaical  sehool  near  Louieriik.  He  aaeiated  in  the  sohool,  at  the  same 
time  panoiBg  his  theological  Btudiee  under  the  direction  of,  Mr.  Vance. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  in  1802;  and  was  ordained 
at  Union  Meeting  House  in  Mercer  County,  Ky.,  at  the  same  time  with  Mr. 
(now  Rev.  Dr.)  Thomas  Cleland,  in  October,  1804, — when  he  took  charge 
of  the  Churches  of  Bardstown  and  Big  Spring.  This  was  about  eight  years 
after  he  recited  his  first  lesson  in  grammar.  In  1805,  he  sat  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  of  Synod  in  the  Cumberland  difficulties.  In  1808,  he 
became  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cincinnati,  where  he 
remained  for  thirty-eight  years,  —  part  of  the  time  teaching  a  classical 
school.  • 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Cincinnati 
College,  where,  for  some  time,  he  acted  as  Professor  of  lEloral  Philosophy. 

In  the  great  controversy  which  divided  the  Presbyteriati  Church  in  1837, 
Dr.  Wilson  bore  an  active  and  prominent  part, — ^not  doubting  that  the 
interests  of  true  Presbyterianism  were  deeply  involved  in  the  issue.  Though 
he  bad  been  favourable  to  the  placing  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  at  the  head 
of  theJiane  Seminary,  he  subsequently  became  so  much  dissatisfied  with 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  theological  views,  that  he  prosecuted  him  for 
heresy,  first  before  the  Presbytery,  and  next,  before  the  Synod  of  Cincin- 
nati, in  October,  1835.  Regarding  the  doings  of  the  Synod  in  the  case  aa 
unduly  lenient,  he  carried  an  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1836 ;  but 
was  subsequently  induced  to  withdraw  it,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
another  case  pending  before  the  Assembly,  involving  the  principle  which  he 
wished  to  have  decided. 

Though  Dr.  Wilson  possessed  originally  a  vigorous  constitution,  it  was 
greatly  impaired,  while  he  was  yet  in  early  manhood,  by  a  protracted  illness 
occasioned  by  exposure  in  rescuing  a  lad  from  drowning.  His  ministry  was 
exercised  in  the  midst  of  much  bodily  suffering,  and  for  a  long  period  he 
was  obliged  to  preach  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  sometimes  ^with  his  eyes 
entirely  closed,  on  account  of  an  inflammation  induced  by  studying  before 
daylight ;  it  being  his  custom  for  many  years  to  rise  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  During  the  last  six  years  of  his  life,  he  could  scarcely  ever  be 
said  to  be  free  from  pain ;  though  he  was  enabled  to  continue  his  pastoral 
labours  till  within  about  three  weeks  of  his  death.  He  preached  his  last 
sermon  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  July  19,  1846,  from  the  words — '*  Thou  art 
not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God."  On  Tuesday  following,  he  was  taken 
ill;  but  it  was  not  until  Saturday,  (the  25th,)  that  his  disease  assumed  an 
alarming  character.  From  that  time  his  suffering  was  most  intense ;  but, 
in  the  midst  of  it  all,  he  evinced  the  most  tranquil  submission  to  his  Heav- 
enly Father's  will.  He  died  on  Friday,  the  14th  of  August,  lacking  less 
than  a  month  and  a  half  of  being  seventy-two  years  of  age.  The  principal 
Address  at  his  Funeral  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  L.  G.  Gaines,  whom  Dr. 
Wilson  had  himself  desigqated  to  perform  that  service.  His  remains  were 
first  interred  in  the  Presbyterian  burying-ground  in  Cincinnati;  but  have 

*  Jam u  Yavcb  resided  aboat  eighteen  miles  East  of  Loaisrille,  in  Jefferson  Gonnty,  K7., 
Slid  bud  eharge  of  two  eongre^tions.  In  the  latter  years  of  bis  life  he  was  rendered  nearlT 
helpless  by  means  of  rhenmatism.  He  had  a  younger  brother,  William,  a  young  man  of  moeo 
more  than  ordinary  promise,  who  was  lieensed  W>  preaeh  in  the  year  1803>  and  was  to  hare  beea 
settled  over  the  Chnroh  at  Danville,  and  another  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  bat,  after  preaob- 
iog  a  single  sermon  to  each,  was  suddenly  called  from  his  earthly  labours. 
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imo6,  ia  «MnpliMi««  wUk  Ifce  wiskts  of  Us  widow,  been  TeiBored  io  tke 
Spring  Grove  Ceneiery,  wheio  ibej  now  repoie.  The  Cknroh  whiek  lie 
served  so  long  and  so  faithfallj  Has  ereeied  n  kandsome  monnmtni  to  kis 
memory. 

On  tke  22d  of  October,  1801,  be  wm  married  to  Sarab,  dangkier  of 
George  Maokey.  Sbe  was  a  native  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  early  kit 
motberless,  and  wbile  abe  was  yet  young,  went  with  her  fatber  to  Kentookj. 
Tbey  bad  eight  children — ^four  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  son  is  a  dergy* 
man, — successor  to  his  father  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cinoin* 
nati;  one  is  an  educated  physician,  settled  in  Shelbyville,  Ky.;  and  one 
daughter  is  married  to  the  Bev.  Samuel  Lynn,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presby* 
terian  Church,  Newport,  Ky.  • 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Wilson's  publications: — Episcopal  Method* 
ism  or  Dagonism  exhibited:  in  five  scenes,  1811.  War  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  Coward  cursed :  A  Sermon  delivered  to  tke  Ginoianati  Li^ 
In&ntry  Companies  at  the  request  of  Captains  Mansfield  and  Sloan,  shortly 
before  they  marched  to  Detroit,  1812.  The  character  of  an  officer  and  duty 
of  a  soldier :  A  Sermon  preadied  to  the  Begiment  of  Ohio  Militia  commanded 
by  Colonel  Samuel  Borden,  1820.  The  Testimony  of  Three  who  bear 
witness  in  earth,  on  the  Fact  and  Mode  of  Purification:  A  Sermon  deliv- 
ered in  Lebanon,  0.,  1827.  Four  Propositions  sustained  against  the  claims 
of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  1831.  Four  Sermons  entitled 
•'Methods  of  Peace"  — "The  Character  of  man"— "The  Sanctuary 
polluted" — "The  Sanctuary  cleansed  " — (pubUshed  in  a  volume  of  Original 
Sermons  by  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,)  183S. 
One  Proposition  sustained  against  the  New  School,  1835.  A  Lettei 
addressed  to  B.  H.  Bishop,  D.  D.,  on  the  subject  of  his  "  Plea  for  united 
Christian  action  addressed  particularly  to  Presbyterians,"  1835.  Ths 
Moderator  and  Ultra  Partisans ;  or  a  Beview  of  the  Biblical  Bepertory  fbt 
January,  1835,  on  ♦*  The  preseut  state  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  "  and 
"Act  and  Testimony,  No.  vii.,"  1835.  Imputation  of  Sin  and  Bigbteous- 
ness:  A  Sermon  from  Bomans  v.  18,  19,  1835.  Plea  in  the  case  of 
Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  made  before  the  Synod  of  Ciucinnati,  1835.  The 
Faith  Kept;  or  Becollections  of  Bev.  Daniel  Hayden*:  A  Discouns 
delivered  at  Pleasant  Bidgc,  1835.  Belations  and  duties  of  Seryants  and 
Masters :  A  Sermon  from  Ephesians  vi.  5-9,  1839.  A  Sermon  in  memory 
of  the  death  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  late  President  of  the  Uoited 
States,  1841.  The  Kingdom  of  Ood  delineated:  A  Sermon,  1842.  A 
Sermon  on  Witchcraft,  1845.  A  Second  Sermon  on  the  same  subject, 
1846. 

*  Dakiel  Hatder  ma  born  on  the  Oih  of  ApriU  1781,  in  Redstone  Conntj,  Pa. ;  bMUM 
•M|>tioal  in  early  life,  but  was  hopefully  converted  during  a  roTival  of  relirion ;  entered  Jeffer- 
■eo  Golleire  in  1801,  and  graduated  in  1805;  after  leaving  CoUege,  took  ohaive  of  the  Greena- 
borg  Academy,  and  retained  his  oonneotion  with  it  until  1807  or  1808,  when  he  was  Hoenaed  as 
a  probationer  for  the  Qospel  ministry  by  the  Presbytery  of  Erie;  beoame  Pastor  of  the  Pleasant 
Bidge  Church,  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  in  1809;  and  died  August  27« 
1S35,  aged  fifty-four.  Dr.  Wilson  represents  him  as  harinj^  been  an  eminently  fiuthfol  and 
atalons  lainister. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  CLELAKD,  D.  D. 

McAvu,  Kj.,  July  10, 1867. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  knew  Dr.  Wilton  well,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  U»  Hlb, 
but  80  long  a  time  haa  elapsed  sinoe  my  iDtimacy  with  him  ceased,  that  I  have 
little  or  nothing  to  say  in  respect  to  him  that  will  he  to  your  purpose.  My 
acquaintance  with  him  commenoed  at  the  Kentucky  Academy,  in  Woodford 
County,  in  1797,  where  we  met  as  school-mates.  He  was  then  tall  and  fall 
grovn,  and  was  considered  a  diligent  student,  and  a  young  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  promise.  It  was  at  that  time  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
young  lady  who  afterwards  hecame  his  wife.  Some  years  after  marriage,  and 
after  his  settl^nent  at  Bardstown,  I  saw  her  baptized  by  the  Rct.  A.  Cameron, 
OB  a  Sacramental  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation,  assembled  ta 
sfTOfe.  I  may  add  that  she  was  a  sensible,  pious,  prudent,  industrio\ts  wife, 
an  affectionate  mother,  and  highly  respected  by  all  her  acquaintances. 

Dr.  Wilson  and  myself  were  settled  in  contiguous  places  fh>m  the  autumn  of 
1804  till  1808,  when  he  remoTed  to  Cincinnati — during  that  period,  we  were 
frequently  tof^ther,  assisting  each  other  at  Communion  seasons,  and  sometimes 
on  Other  occasions  also;  but,  after  his  removal,  our  meetings  were  very  infre- 
quent, and  I  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  intercourse  with  him. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  highly  acceptable  as  Pastor  of  the  Churches  over  which  he 
VI8  first  settled;  but  he  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  in  his  work  by  being 
obliged  to  teach  a  school,  and  ^en  then  not  being  able  to  make  out  for  himself 
an  adequate  support.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  he  was  not  distinguished  from 
Buxt  of  his  brethren  in  those  days ;  though  the  evil  was  not  the  less  from  being 
iluired  with  many  others.  In  social  intercourse  he  was  always  friendly  and  agree- 
able. In  the  pulpit  he  had  much  more  than  ordinary  advantages.  His  person 
WIS  commanding,  his  manner  attractive,  his  voioe  melodious,  distinct,  and  every 
vay  pleasant.  His  discourses  were  very  respectable — sometimes  rising  above, 
and  sometimes  &lling  a  little  below,  his  own  standard;  but  it  would  have  been 
KtriDge  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  considering  how  much  he  was  harrassed  by 
Domerous  distracting  cares  and  ayocations.  He  did  not,  by  any  means,  reach 
tbe  zenith  of  his  fame  as  a  preacher,  until  after  his  removal  to  Cincinnati,  where 
be  bad  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  studies  with  more  vigour  and  less 
interruption. 

I  may  allude  to  one  trait  in  Dr.  Wilson's  character,  which  was  somewhat 
narked  at  the  period  of  my  intimacy  with  him,  though  I  believe  it  gradually 
lessened  with  advancing  years,  and  finally  disappeared  almost  altogether — I 
refer  to  a  sort  of  impulsiveness,— -I  may  say  impetuosity,  in  his  treatment  of 
opponents,  whether  in  public  or  in  more  private  circles.  He  would  become,  for 
tbe  moment,  greatly  excited;  and  then  the  effervescence  of  his  feelings  would 
subside,  and  he  would  appear  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  would  not  be  slow  to 
make  any  apology  or  atonement  which  he  thought  the  case  demanded.  With 
peat  strength  of  character  he  combined  much  that  could  not  fail  to  attract  him 
strongly  to  his  friends.  Those  who  knew  him  in  his  latter  years  can  tell  you 
much  more  than  I  can  of  his  more  mature  intellectual  and  moral  developments. 
Most  affectionately  and  fraternally  yours, 

THOMAS  CLELAND. 

FROM  THE  HON.  C.  S.  TODD. 

SHSLBmux,  Ky.,  8th  August,  1867. 
Rer.  and  dear  Sir:  My  assoeiations  wkh  the  Rer.  Dr.  Joshua  L.  Wilson  reaeb 
back  to  an  early  period  of  my  life.    When  I  was  quite  in  my  boyhood,  he  taught 
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a  school  in  Frankfort,  and  I  was  one  of  his  pupils.  I  do  not  sappoee  that,  at 
that  time,  considering  what  his  previous  advantages  had  been,  he  coold  hare 
been  a  very  accomplished  scholar;  but  whatever  he  did  teach,  he  taoght  well; 
and  though  I  was  then  too  young  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  character,  the 
impressions  which  I  received  in  respect  to  him  were  substantially  the  same  with 
those  which  he  made  vpon  me  in  after  life.  As  he  was  in  the  wckool,  so  he  was 
in  the  church,  in  the  deliberative  assembly,  in  civil  society,  everywhere.  lie 
had  a  very  strongly  marked  character,  and  wherever  he  was,  he  was  sure  to 
make  himself  folt. 

After  leaving  his  school  at  Frankfort,  I  had  no  intercourse  with  him  until, 
during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  of  1812, 1  was  stationed  for  some  time  at 
Oindnnati,  where  I  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him  preach  and  occasionally 
enjoying  his  society.  In  the  year  1840, 1  went  to  reside  at  Cincinnati  for  a  year, 
and,  during  that  time,  was  a  regular  attendant  on  his  ministry.  I  met  him  once 
also,  I  recollect,  as  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly.  My  relations  with  him 
were  not  only  very  agreeable,  but  I  may  say,  somewhat  intimate;  and  there  is 
hardly  any  man  who  has  passed  away  of  whom  I  can  speak  with  more  confidence 
of  not  misrepresenting  him. 

There  was  something  in  Dr.  Wilson's  personal  appearance  that  was  singularly 
impressive  and  commanding.  You  might  see  him  in  a  crowd,  and  you  would 
feel  assured  that  whatever  the  rest  might  be,  he  was  a  man  of  unyielding  reso- 
lution and  great  force  of  character.  He  had  a  fine,  stately  form,  and  a  counte- 
nance on  which  the  lines  of  intellect  were  too  strongly  drawn  to  escape  the 
observation  even  of  the  passing  stranger.  And  As  face  was  a  true  exponent  of 
his  mind  and  heart — he  had  great  native  power  and  vigour  of  intdlect  and  great 
strength  of  feeling;  combined,  however,  with  much  natural  kindness  and  sus- 
ceptibility of  tender  emotion.  He  was  not  capable  of  going  half  way  in  any 
thing — ^in  all  his  opinions,  principles,  maxims  of  conduct,  views  of  religious 
truth,  he  was  thoroughly  decided,  and  was  always  able  to  give  a  reason  whidi 
was  at  least  satisfactory  to  himself.  With  such  a  constitution,  you  would  natu- 
rally expect  that  he  would  not  be  likely  to  incur  the  wo  threatened  upon  those 
of  whom  all  men  speak  well.  In  the  collisions  incident  to  his  course  of  life,  he 
had  to  meet  many  a  vigorous  opponent,  and  encounter  many  a  sharp  blast;  but 
while  he  was  not  the  man  to  flinch  under  any  possible  circumstances,  and  would 
sometimes  be  complained  of  by  his  adversary  for  severity  or  obstinacy,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  body  ever  ventured  even  a  whisper  against  his  integrity.  In 
taking  the  strong  ground  that  be  often  did,  he  was  not  influenced  by  any  personal 
considerations,  much  less  by  the  semblance  of  ill  will,  but  by  his  own  honest 
conviction  of  what  was  due  to  truth  and  right;  and  there  he  felt  himself  per- 
fectly impregnable. 

As  a  preacher,  I  reckon  Dr.  Wilson,  at  the  period  of  his  greatest  strength,  as 
decidedly  among  the  ablest  of  his  day.  His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  greatly 
in  his  favour.  There  was  a  dignified,  as  well  as  solemn  and  reverential,  air  about 
him,  that  would  bespeak  your  attention  before  he  opened  his  lips.  And  then, 
when  he  did  speak,  his  voice,  though  not  very  loud,  was  uncommonly  melodious 
and  distinct,  and  could  be  heard  to  the  extremities  of  any  church  without  the  least 
effort.  His  manner  was  natural,  simple,  earnest,  and  accompanied  by  a  good  deal 
of  gesture,  which  was  evidently  the  prompting  of  his  feelings  at  the  moment,  and 
not  at  all  the  result  of  previous  study.  His  sermons,  though  not  read,  and  I 
suppose  generally  not  written  beyond  a  mere  outline,  were  clear  and  logical  in 
their  structure,  and  therefore  easily  remembered  by  an  attentive  hearer;  while 
they  were  always  rich  in  evangelical  truth.  No  matter  whether  he  exhibited 
doctrine  or  enforced  duty,  he  did  it  with  an  air  of  strength  and  boldness,  that 
showed  you  that  he  deeply  realised  the  importance  of  what  he  was  saying,  and 
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that  he  was  bent  upon  making  you  feel  it  too.    His  preaching  was  eminently  fitted 
ta  minister  to  the  edification  and  stability  of  the  Church. 

In  an  ecclesiastical  judieatery,  Br.  Wilson  was  perlbotly  at  home,  and  was 
always  felt  to  be  a  controlling  spirit.  Ever  watchful  against  the  approach  of 
what  he  belicTed  to  be  error,  and  on  the  alert  to  resist  its  inroads,  it  was  no  mat- 
ter to  him  though  he  stood  alone, — he  was  sure  to  speak  out  his  honest  conyic- 
tions.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  procedure, 
aad  in  the  most  involved  case,  was  never  perplexed  as  to  the  course  which  ought 
to  be  pursued.  In  or  out  of  a  deliberative  body,  he  would  have  followed  his 
convictions  of  duty,  if  they  had  required  him  to  break  every  earthly  tie,  or 
even  led  him  to  the  martyr's  stake. 

In  private  life  he  was  sociable,  kind  and  obliging.  Though  he  was  habitually 
grave  in  his  deportment,  he  often  discovered  a  vein  of  pleasantry,  and  would 
relate  a  striking  anecdote;  and  I  have  occasionally  seen  him  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh 
as  much  as  any  other  man.  But  he  was  an  eminently  devout  man,  and  I  doubt 
not,  much  more  than  the  mass  of  Christians,  had  his  conversation  in  Heaven. 
He  was  greatly  respected  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  it  will  be 
many  a  day  before  the  name  of  Joshua  L.  Wilson  will  cease  to  be  reverently  and 
gratefully  pronounced  in  many  a  family  in  Cincinnati. 

I  am,  as  ever,  yours  truly  and  fraternally, 

C.  S.  TODD. 


FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  G.  WILSON,  D.D. 

South  Salem,  Ross  County,  0.,  January  24,  1849. 

Bev.  Sir:  Your  letter  requesting  my  recollections  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Joshua 
L.  Wilson  of  Cincinnati,  has  remained  unanswered  for  several  weeks,  because 
the  grasshopper  has  become  a  burden  to  me,  and  I  am  scarcely  able,  by  reason 
of  age  and  infirmity,  to  write  a  legible  hand.  I  am  unwilling  altogether  to  deny 
your  request,  and  yet  I  am  unable  to  comply  with  it,  except  in  a  very  general 
and  imperfect  manner. 

I  knew  Dr.  Wilson  intimately  through  a  long  course  of  years.  One  of  his 
most  prominent  traits  was  a  sterling  integrity,  that  never  suffered  him  to  relax 
from  his  convictions  of  truth  or  duty,  a  single  iota, — no  matter  what  might  be 
the  end  to  be  gained  by  it.  His  theological  views  were  strictly  in  harmony  with 
the  Confession  of  Faith  in  our  Church,  and  no  man  was  less  disposed  than  he  to 
tolerate  any  departures  from  it.  He  had  a  vigorous  and  discriminating  mind, 
well  adapted  to  theological  research.  He  had  great  strength  and  ardour  of  feel- 
ing, which  he  carried  into  every  enterprise  in  which  he  engaged.  His  discourses 
were  clear,  logical  and  able  expositions  of  Divine  truth.  He  maintained  a 
shining  Christian  character  to  the  last.     His  son  worthily  fills  his  place. 

R^retting  that  my  infirmity  does  not  permit  me  to  say  more, 

I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

R.  G.  WILSON. 
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JAMES  LAURIE,  D.D.* 

1802—1868. 

Jamxb  Laurie,  the  son  of  James  and  Marion  Laurie,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1778.  Hia  parents  were  in 
only  moderate  circumstances,  but  the  tastes  of  this  son,  as  earlj  developed, 
were  decidedly  intellectual,  and  they  found  means  to  indulge  them.  H« 
received  his  entire  education,  literary,  scientific  and  theologioal,  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  (Gospel  in 
1800, — ^it  is  believed  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  Alter 
preaching  for  about  two  years  as  a  probationer  in  his  native  eountrj,  he 
oooaented,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  who  wu 
then  in  Scotland,  to  migrate  to  the  United  States,  and  enter  the  service  d 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church.  He  accordingly  crossed  the  ocean  with 
Dr.  Mason,  accompanied  also  by  several  other  young  clergymen  from 
Scotland,  who,  like  him,  had  been  induced  by  Dr.  M.  to  seek  a  home 
in  thb  country.  On  the  very  day  that  he  left  Scotland, — August  25, 1802, 
he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Scott,  of  Mussel* 
burg. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  New  York,  the  yellow  fever  was  ra^ng  in 
Philadelphia,  which  rendered  it  expedient  for  him  to  remain  in  the  former  city 
some  two  months ;  after  which,  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  spent 
a  few  weeks,  and  then  visited  Washington.  The  seat  of  government  having 
been  removed  to  Washington  about  two  years  before,  it  was  deemed  of  great 
importance  that  some  clergyman  of  high  standing  and  character  should  be 
fixed  there ;  and  Mr.  Laurie  was  the  person  whom  Dr.  Mason  selected  for 
that  interesting  field.  In  March,  1803,  he  visited  Washington,  by  request 
of  several  gentlemen, — ^among  whom  was  the  late  venerable  Joseph  Nourse, 
who  were  then  endeavouring  to  gather  an  Associate  Reformed  Congregation. 
The  city,  at  that  time,  existed  only  on  paper,  and  in  the  landmarks  of 
the  surveyor ;  and  he  has  been  heard  to  say  that,  as  he  was  on  his  way 
thither,  he  enquired  of  the  stage-driver  how  far  it  was  to  the  city,  and 
received  for  answer — **Sir,  we  have  been  driving  through  it  for  the  last  two 
mHes." 

The  new  congregation  being  formed,  extended  to  him  an  invitation  to 
become  their  pastor,  of  which,  after  due  consideration,  he  signified  his 
acceptance.  He  was  accordingly  installed  in  June,  1803,  having  been 
ordained  previous  to  his  leaving  Edinburgh.  For  several  years  he  preached 
in  the  old  Treasury  building,  which  was  burned  by  the  British  in  1814. 
Meanwhile  he  was  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  the  means 
requisite  to  the  building  of  a  new  church  edifice.  For  this  purpose 
he  travelled  as  far  North  as  Boston,  and  as  far  South  as  Savannah,  visiting 
all  the  more  important  intermediate  places,  and  making  collections  as  he 
could  find  opportunity.  As  the  result  of  his  persevering  labours,  in  con- 
nection with  those  of  his  little  flock,  he  had  the  pleasure,  early  in  1807,  to 
see  a  substantial,  and  for  that  day  elegant,  brick  edifice  opened  for  Divine 
service.    It  was  the  first  place  of  Protestant  worship  erected  in  the  metro- 

•  PwtbyteriM,  1868.— MSS.  ftom  Ub  fcmfly,  Eer.  B.  B.  Gurlej,  Ber.  P.  D.  OxiHvj,  D.  D., 
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polls.  1%  tbftt  buildfaig.  he  ooatinudd  to  prtiok  lb*  QDMuriM^le  ricJMfi  of 
Christ  during  a  period  of  fortj-sU  years. 

Mr.  Laurie,  from  the  eommeDoement  of  his  ntoistry  in  Washington, 
foTud  it  necessary  to  engage,  to  some  extent,  in  secular  pursuits,  in  order 
to  support  hb  family.  He  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Register's  office 
of  the  Treasury  department  in  the  go?emment  of  the  United  States ;  and 
he  held  the  place  till  his  death.  Though  he  performed  its  duties  with  great 
punctuality  and  exactness,  it  Ffts  always  a  sore  trial  to  him  that  he  was 
obliged  to  give  to  a  mere  secular  employment  so  much  time  that  he  would 
gladly  have  devoted  to  the  great  objects  of  his  sacred  vocation. 

Iq  1813,  he  was  afflicted  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  On  the  4th  of  April« 
1815,  he  was  married  a  second  time  to  Mrs.  £lisabeth  B.  Hall,  daiughter 
of  Aiidrew  Shepherd,  of  Virginia ;  who,  after  having  been  not  only  in  the 
best  sense  a  help-meet  to  her  husband,  but  an  ornament  to  the  social  aad 
ChrisUan  circles  of  Washington,  for  thirty-four  years,  died  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1849. 

In  the  autumn  of  1815,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Williams  College. 

Dr.  Laurie  and  his  congregation  united  with  the  General  Assembly,  at 
the  time  when  a  portion  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  formed  a  union 
with  that  Body.  In  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1837,  hia 
sympathies  and  acts  were  decidedly  with  the  Old  SchooL 

Dr.  Laurie  had  naturally  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  he  continued 
to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  minister,  with  little  or  no  interruption  from  iU 
health,  till  he  was  far  advanced  in  life.  He  was  then  seized  with  an  inflam- 
matory rheumatism,  which,  for  many  months,  confined  him  to  his  room,  and 
most  of  the  time  to  his  bed.  This  attack  gave  a  shock  to  his  constitution 
from  which  it  never  fully  recovered.  Though  he  lived  and  continued  to 
preach  for  several  years  afterwards,  his  people  found  it  necessary  to  procure 
for  him  an  assistant;  and  on  the  13th  of  May,  1845,  they  proceeded  to  the 
choice  of  a  co-pastor^  The  person  chosen  was  Mr.  Ninian  Bannatyne, — 
who  was  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Bute,  Scotland ;  came  to  this  country  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  was  an  alumnus  first  of  Lafayette  College^  and 
afterwards  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  He  accepted  tho 
call,  and  was  installed  shortly  after.  He  was  most  acceptable  to  his  vene- 
rable colleague,  as  well  as  to  the  congregation ;  and  his  mmistry  seemed  to 
commence  under  the  brightest  auspices ;  but,  while  the  high  prombe  of  use- 
fulness which  had  been  given,  had  only  begun  to  be  fulfilled,  he  was  over- 
taken by  an  insidious  malady,  which  neither  cessation  from  labour,  nor 
travelling,  nor  medical  skill,  was  able  to  arrest.  He  died  greatly  honoured 
and  lamented,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1848,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his 
age  and  the  fourth  of  his  ministry. 

Dr.  Laurie  felt  this  bereavement  as  a  most  severe  affliction.  Though  he 
was  still  able  to  move  about,  and  to  preach  once  on  the  Sabbath,  he  was 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  discharge  of  the  full  duties  of  a  pastor.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  be  provided  with 
another  colleague  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Rev.  Levi  Christian  was  installed 
in  place  of  the  lamented  Bannatyne,  on  the  11th  of  Murch,  1850.  He  was 
induced,  however,  to  resign  his  charge  in  November  following,  and  enter 
upon  an  agency  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church  in  Washington.  But  his 
place   was   speedily   supplied  by  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.  David  X. 
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Junkin,  (now  D.  D.,)  irho  wm  inttalltd  on  the  ITtli  of  June,  1851,  and 
oontinned  his  connection  with  the  Church  till  the  olose  of  Dr.  Laurie's  life. 

For  seyeral  weeks  Dr.  Laurie  had  suffered  from  a  severe  cough,  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  performing  his  accustomed  duties.  On 
Sabbath  morning,  April  the  10th, — one  week  before  his  death,  he  delivered 
an  address  at  the  Communion,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  made 
another  address  of  half  an  hour,  in  which  he  alluded  with  great  solemnity 
and  impressiveness  to  his  own  death,  saying, — '*  The  time  cannot  be  far  dis- 
tant;" and  then,  leaning  over  the  pulpit,  added  with  a  thrilling  eameatness, 
yet  almost  in  a  whisper, — '*  Ifeel  it."  He,  however,  continued  in  about  his 
usual  state  until  the  next  Thursday  morning,  when  his  family  were  attracted 
to  his  room  by  his  groans,  and,  on  entering,  found  him  suffering  intensely 
firom  what  proved  to  be  pleura*pneumonia.  It  soon  became  evident  ^at  he 
was  approaching  his  end.  On  Saturday  morning  he  seemed  himself  fully 
aware  of  it,  and  was  constantly  repeating  passages  of  Scripture,  such  as  are 
fitted  to  sustain  the  dying  Christian.  On  Sunday  morning  he  inquired  the 
hour,  and  being  told  that  it  was  nine  o'clock,  said — **  In  two  hours  it 
will  be  time  for  worship,  but  I  shall  not  be  there;'*  after  which  he 
requested  that  the  hymn — *'  Jerusalem  my  happy  home  " — might  be  sung 
that  morning  in  the  church.  He  had  subsequently  an  interview  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Harrison  of  Alexandria,  who  remained  at  his  bedside  till  his 
death.  His  last  words  were — "It  is  Well."  He  died  on  Monday  morning, 
the  18th  of  April,  1858,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty- 
third  of  his  ministry. 

Dr.  Laurie  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William 
Hawley,  1845. 

Dr.  Laurie  had  nine  children, — six  by  the  first  marriage,  and  three  by 
the  second.     Two  of  his  sons  entered  the  medical  profession. 


FROM  THE  REV.  ELIAS  HARRISON,  D.  D. 

'  Alsxandbia,  Ya.,  May  12, 1857. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  were  right  in  supposing  that  my  i*eIation8  to  Dr. 
Laurie  were  such  as  to  enable  me  to  speak  of  his  character  with  great  confidence; 
and  I  may  add  my  estimate  of  his  character  was  such  that  I  can  also  do  it  with 
great  freedom  and  pleasure.  My  first  interview  with  him,  which  was  in  Norem- 
ber,  1816,  just  aflcr  I  had  come  to  Alexandria,  took  place  at  his  own  house, 
whither  I  had  gone  by  invitation  to  preach  for  him  on  the  coming  Sabbath.  He 
had  then  recently  been  married,  for  the  second  time,  to  a  lady  of  Alexandria, — 
of  fine  taste,  elegant  manners,  and  great  moral  worth.  The  pleasant  smile  with 
which  I  was  greeted,  as  T  crossed  his  threshold,  and  the  frank  and  cordial  man- 
ner and  air  of  whole-souled  hospitality,  with  which  I  was  received  by  both  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Laurie,  left  upon  my  mind  a  truly  delightful  impression.  One  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  that  visit,  which  impressed  me  most  deeply, 
was  his  peculiarly  pertinent  and  solemn  manner  of  conducting  family  worship- 
He  commenced  the  service  with  a  short  but  most  impressive  invocation  for  the* 
Divine  blessing — then  followed  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture,  singing  a  hymn, 
and  offering  a  fervent  and  devout  prayer,  embracing  most  felicitously  the  cases 
of  all  who  were  present.  As  I  listened  and  joined  in  the  exercise,  I  could  not 
but  think  that  if  that  were  a  specimen  of  fiimily  worship  in  Scotland,  the  service 
there  must  be  much  more  impressively  performed  than  it  generally  is  on  this  side 
the  water. 
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From  that  period  I  vas,  for  tbirty-Ave  fmn^  in  a  eoB8taat»^«liii06t  weekly, 
interchange  of  letters  or  visits  with  him ;  and  though  I,  of  course,  became  much 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  his  character,  I  can  truly  say  that  the  impres- 
aion  which  I  received  of  his  intellectual,  moral  and  social  qualities,  at  that  first 
interview,  was  never  afterwards  materially  modified.  That  he  was  a  man  of 
not  only  genuine  but  deep  Christian  experience,  I  could  never  for  a  moment 
doubt — this  was  proved  not  only  by  his  daily  life,  but  more  especially  by  the 
spirit  with  which  he  bore  up  under  the  most  crushing  afflictions.  That  he  was 
sensitive  and  somewhat  excitable  in  his  temper,  I  knew  very  well;  and  perhaps 
I  ought  to  add  that  he  sometimes  spoke  of  the  character  or  conduct  of  others 
with  undue  freedom;  but  I  think  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
him  will  genesally  agree  with  me  that  this  apparent  severity  existed  rather  in 
manner  than  in  feeling.  In  his  friendships  he  never  varied,  unless  the  objects 
proved  unworthy.  He  would  receive  a  fraternal  admonition,  as  I  have  good 
reason  to  know,  not  only  without  resentment,  but  with  a  meek  and  even  a  grate- 
ful spirit. 

As  a  preacher,  I  place  him  quite  above  the  ordinary  standard.  His  voice  was 
loud,  distinct,  and  sometimes  perhaps  a  little  harsh.  He  was  solemn  and 
earnest,  though  deliberate,  in  his  utterance,  expressive  in  his  countenance,  manly 
and  graceful  in  his  gestures  and  attitudes,  and  peculiarly  guarded  against  all 
eccentricities  of  manner.  Though  he  had  not  much  of  the  Scottish  accent,  an 
occasional  word  would  betray  his  foreign  origin,  and  I  used  to  think  also,  his 
willingness  to  keep  it  out  of  view.  His  ordinary  discourses  were  not  written; 
though  when  he  did  write,  it  was  alw#)rs  with  great  vigour,  correctness,  and 
point.  I  never  saw  him  take  a  manuscript  into  the  pulpit  but  once;  and  then 
he  apologized  to  the  congr^ation  for  it, — stating  that,  as  they  were  aware  of  his 
infirm  health,  (he  had  been  unwell  for  some  time,)  they  would  excuse  him  for 
appearing  before  them  on  cratches.  But  he  bestowed  great  thought  upon  his 
discourses  notwithstanding;  and  he  always  advised  young  ministers  either  to 
write  their  sermons  and  commit  them  to  memory,  or — which  he  considered  still 
better — to  form  carefully  a  plan,  and  study  the  subject  with  great  care,  and  then 
trust  for  the  language  to  the  prompting  of  the  moment.  His  manner  of  delivery 
was  always  so  unembarrassed,  and  his  style  so  correct,  that  I  never  could  tell 
whether  the  sermon  to  which  I  was  listening  had  been  previously  written  or  not. 
His  discourses  might  generally  be  termed  masnive — compactly  arranged,  rich  in 
thought,  copious  in  argument  and  illustration,  and  almost  invariably  exhausting 
his  theme.  He  was  a  great  stickler  for  Presbyterian  Orthodoxy — indeed  it  was 
sometimes  thought  that  his  preaching  was  disproportionately  doctrinal,  and  that 
the  principal  defect  of  his  sermons  was  that  they  lacked  pungent  and  searching 
i4>pUcation. 

Dr.  Laurie  was  of  an  eminently  social  disposition.  He  loved  to  mingle  with 
his  brethren  in  meetings  of  Presbytery,  and  on  other  public  occasions;  and  they 
always — no  matter  from  what  part  of  the  land  they  might  come — met  a  cordial 
welcome  at  his  house.  Some  of  his  friends  thought  that,  in  his  generosity,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  overtaxed  in  this  respect;  and  that,  in  making  others  the 
subjects  of  his  hospitality,  he  sometimes  suffered  them  to  make  him  a  subject 
of  imposition. 

In  his  pastoral  duties,  he  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  being  obliged  to 
combine  with  them  the  dnties  of  a  clerkship  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
United  States  Government;  but  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  he 
did  what  h$  couldf. 

It  was  my  lot  to  see  Dr.  Laurie  in  many  situations  of  severe  trial,  but  I  never 
saw  him  in  one  where  his  character  as  a  Christian  was  in  the  least  degree  dis- 
bononred.  Though  several  of  his  last  years  had  been  marked  by  decline  and 
increasing  inflnnity,  his  death  finally  took  ns  by  surprise.    Owing  to  my  own 
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feeble  he&tth  for  some  YHtle  time  previoos,  I  had  not  seen  him  as  frequently  u 
usual,  but  had  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  thing  in  his  case  to 
(brebode  a  speedy  dissolution.  On  obsenring  one  of  his  sons  to  enter  my  church, 
as  I  was  about  concluding  ray  discourse  on  the  afternoon  of  a  certain  Sabbnth, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  he  had  not  improbably  come  as  the  bearer  of  sad  news  in 
respect  to  his  father.  And  so  it  turned  out.  He  informed  me  that  his  fatho* 
felt  himself  tobenearthecloseof  life,  and  wished  to  speak  to  me  once  more  before 
his  departure.  The  request  was  complied  with.  I  hastened  to  his  dwelling,  and 
found  him  breathing  with  great  difficulty,  but  able  to  speak  with  a  clear  voice 
and  distinct  articulation.  He  told  me  with  the  utmost  composure  that  he  had 
but  a  very  short  time  to  live;  and  that,  as  we  had  long  lived  together  in  the  closest 
friendship,  and  I  had  preached  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  daughter,  his  wife, 
and  his  beloved  young  colleague,  Bannatyne,  it  was  his  earnest  desire  that, 
seeing  him  die,  I  would  attend  his  burial  also,  and  would  preach  a  Funeral  Ser- 
mon, if  it  was  thought  proper  that  there  should  be  one — ^to  all  which  of  coarse 
I  unhesitatingly  assented.  When  I  inquired  concerning  his  feelings  in  view  o( 
his  approaching  change,  he  answered  me  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner — ^not  a 
doubt  in  regard  to  his  personal  interest  in  his  Redeemer's  sacrifice  seemed  to 
trouble  him — not  a  cloud  to  intervene  between  him  and  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness. I  had  myself  doubted  whether  he  was  as  near  death  as  he  imagined,  but 
the  event  proved  the  correctness  of  his  opinion — he  ceased  to  speak,  and  very 
soon  after,  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  ceased  to  breathe.  I  took  part  in  the 
exercises  of  his  Funeral,  and  preached,  agreeably  to  his  request,  on  the  Sabbath 
following;  and  rarely  have  I  ever  witn'^ssed  in  an  audience  more  tender  sensi- 
bility, or  higher  respect*  for  the  memory  of  a  great  and  good  man.  It  was  to  nie 
a  most  solemn  occasion ;  for  I  was  oppressed  by  the  reflection  that,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Dr.  Oarnahan,  late  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  all  who 
were  members  of  the  Presbytery  when  I  entered  it,  had  passed  away.  I  have 
much  reason  to  bless  God  that,  having  obtained  help  of  Him,  I  am  still  able  to 
stand  in  my  lot,  and  I  trust  patiently  wait  my  turn. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

ELIAS  HARRISON. 


FROM  THE  REV.  R.  R.  GURLET, 

Washington,  May  20, 1858. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  very  cheeri\illy  comply  with  your  request  in  putttng 
down  some  recollections  of  my  tried  and  venerable  friend,  the  Rev.  James  Laurie, 
D.  D., — a  minister  of  Christ,  who  shared  largely  in  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  friends,  and  with  whose  character  and  conduct  I  was  for  many  years 
intimately  acquainted. 

In  his  person,  Dr.  Laurie  was  well-proportioned,  something  above  middle 
height,  with  a  full,  expanded  chest,  a  voioe  of  great  power,  and  a  countoianoe 
and  manner  of  eminent  dignity  and  authority.  He  had  all  the  natural  warmth 
and  force  of  the  Scotch  character;  was  open,  candid  and  sincere;  quick  in  reseni- 
ment  and  ardent  in  attachment;  and  for  generosity  and  magnanimity  of  diarae* 
ter  highly  distinguished.  Associated  with  him  for  many  years,  in  the  Execo- 
tire  Committee  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  when  this  Comnittoe 
were  accustomed  to  frequent  and  often  protracted  sessions,  I  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  his  peculiarities,  and  of  the  many  bright  virtues  which  adorned  his  filii. 
Few  know  the  great  amount  of  time  and  thought  dedicated  by  the  early  Mana- 
gers of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  during  several  years,  to  the  intenott 
of  that  institution;  and  among  these  managers  no  one  was  more  punctual,  chMr^ 
fully  disinterested,  or  £uthful|  than  Dr.  Laurie.     Owing  to  his  having  been 
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oompdled,  (or  the  sapport  of  his  familj,  to  ftocept  of  an  oflBUse  in  the  Treasnrj 
Department  of  the  GoTernment,  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  a  minister, 
he  foond  it  often  inconvenient  to  devote  hours  of  husiness,  weekly,  to  the 
Colonization  Society,  and  other  Benevolent  Associations;  3ret  he  neyer  hesi- 
tated to  make  a  sacrifice  of  ease  and  comfort  to  discharge  his  public  and  private 
responsibilities.  He  was  given  to  hospitality,  and  remarkably  agreeable, 
instroGtive  and  lively  in  conversation, — fond  of  anecdotes  and  humorous  illustra- 
tions. Meeting  him  one  day,  as  he  approached,  I  did  not  at  first  recognise  hira, 
and  said, — "  I  thought.  Doctor,  you  must  be  some  distinguished  person."  "  I 
am,"  he  replied, — **a  Foreign  Minister."  If  Dr.  Laurie  ever  became  impatient^ 
if  his  countenance  ever  grew  dark,  and  he  spoke  in  language  of  severe  censure, 
it  was  when  he  thought  he  perceived  a  departure  from  a  fair,  frank  and  manly 
course;  for  he  was  of  a  rigid  integrity  and  immovable  firmness  in  his  purposes 
of  duty.  It  is  probable  that  the  afi*airs  of  his  office,  by  withdrawing  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  from  his  study,  diminished  in  some  measure  the  popularity 
and  snccess  of  his  ministry;  yet  he  was  a  very  instructive,  earnest,  and  at  times 
doquent,  preacher, — delivering  his  discourses  without  a  manuscript,  with  a 
voice  and  manner  strikingly  solemn  and  impressive.  Had  he  given  all  his  time 
and  ability  to  his  profession,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  widely  known  as 
among  the  best  preachers  in  the  country.  He  early  shared  in  the  friendship  of 
Dr.  Mason,  and  reckoned  him  among  his  best  friends  till  the  close  of  Dr.  M.'s 
li^ 

In  his  pastoral  duties,  Dr.  Laurie  was  constant,  faithful  and  affectionate,  and 
his  visitations  to  the  sick  and  distressed  were  attended  with  deep  sympathy  and 
extraordinary  gentleness  and  tenderness.  He  was  greatly  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  his  church, — his  heart  was  with  his  people  in  all  their  afflictions,  and 
his  prayers  and  endeavours  were  never  wanting  for  their  growth  in  Divine  know- 
ledge, grace,  and  consolation.  During  several  of  his  last  years,  he  was  a  great 
sufferer  from  severe  and  protracted  illness,  from  the  loss  of  his  excellent  wife,—* 
one  eminently  beloved  and  distinguished  for  good  deeds,  and  from  the  sudden 
removal  by  death  of  two  sons;  yet,  with  a  noble  fortitude,  a  silent  patience  and 
suboiission,  this  venerable  and  aged  father  in  the  church  endured  **  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible."  His  memory  will  long  be  gratefully  cherished  among  a 
wide  circle  of  mourning  friends,  and  in  all  the  churches  of  Washington. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  your  friend, 

R.  R.  GURLET. 
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ROBERT  HAMILTON  BISHOP,  D.  D  * 

1802—1865. 

RoBKBT  Hamilton  Bishop,  son  of  William  and  Margaret  (Hamilton) 
Bbhop,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Whitburn,  Linlithgowshire,  Nortii 
Britain,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1777.  Having  early  evinced  a  fondness  for 
books,  as  well  as  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  vigour,  he  entered  on  a 
course  of  classical  study,  and  in  November,  1794,  became  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  After  completing  his  course  at  the  University, 
he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  at  Selkirk,  under  the  Rev.  George  Lawson,  in 
August,  1798.  Here  he  passed  through  the  prescribed  course  of  theological 
study,  and  on  the  28th  of  June,  1802,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
by  the  Associate  Burgher  Presbytery  of  Perth. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1801,  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  John  H. 
Mason,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  visited  the  Burgher  Synod  of  Scotland,  u 
the  Commissioner  from  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  North  America, 
partly  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  supply  of  preachers  for  the  American  Synod. 
Mr.  Bishop,  being  at  that  time  a  student  under  Professor  Lawson,  was 
casually  introduced  to  Dr.  Mason,  and  the  brief  interview  which  he  had 
with  him,  led,  some  two  months  after,  to  a  partial  engagement  to  accom- 
pany Dr.  M.  to  America,  provided  the  Synod,  at  whose  disposal  he  was, 
should  so  direct. 

The  Synod  met  in  April,  1802 ;  and,  under  their  special  order,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  with  a  view  to  his  engaging  in  the  contemplated  missioD. 
In  September  following,  he,  with  five  other  ordained  ministers,  embarked 
with  Dr.  Mason  at  Greenock,  and  arrived  at  New  York  before  the  close  of 
October.  Having  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod, 
which  took  place  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  set  out  with  two  other  clergy- 
men for  Kentucky ;  but,  being  left  to  supply  two  new  congregations  in 
Adams  County,  0.,  for  two  months,  he  did  not  arrive  there  until  March, 
1803.  He  had  been  appointed  to  labour  in  Kentucky  by  the  easting  vot« 
of  the  Moderator  of  the  Synod, — what  was  then  called  the  Second  Congre- 
gation of  New  York  having  made  application  for  his  services.  Five  years 
afterwards,  the  same  congregation  sent  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  retnra 
to  them,  which,  however,  he  did  not  accept. 

In  the  summer  of  1803,  he  had  three  calls  presented  to  him  in  due  form  ] 
but  that  which  he  finally  accepted,  was  from  Ebenezer  in  Jessamine  Gonnty, 
which  was  connected  with  New  Providence  in  Mercer  County.  The  two 
Congregations  united  contained  about  thirty  families  spread  over  a  tract  of 
country  at  least  fifteen  miles  square  ;  and,  as  the  Kentucky  River  and  the 
Kentucky  Cliffs  intervened  between  the  two  places  of  worship,  the  two 
Churches  were  not  expected  to  worship  together  much  oftener  than  twice  in 
a  year.  About  the  same  time  a  Professorship  in  Transylvania  University 
was  offered  him ;  and,  as  he  thought  it  practicable  to  combine  the  duties  of 
that  office  with  those  which  he  owed  to  his  pastoral  charge,  which  was  within 
a  half-day's  ride  of  Lexington,  and  as  something  of  this  kind  seemed  neces- 

•  Proebyterian  of  the  West,  1853.— Blake's  Biog.  Diet.— MSS.  from  Dr.  Bishop  and  his  sn 
ProfeMor  R.  H.  Bishop. 
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aary  to  secure  to  bim  an  adequate  support,  be  determined  to  accept,  and  did 
ftceept,  the  Professorship. 

ILiYing  accepted  the  call  from  the  above  mentioned  Churches  in  the 
autumn  of  1804,  subjects  were  given  bim  for  bis  trial  discourses  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  the  spring ;  but,  at  the  spring  meeting,  be  was  informed  that  be 
could  not  be  admitted  to  trials  for  ordination,  till  he  should  dissolve  bis  con- 
nection with  the  Transylvania  University.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this 
were  that  the  Presbytery  had  the  exclusive  disposal  of  his  time ;  and  that 
his  duties  in  connection  with  the  University  were  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
interfere  greatly  with  his  usefulness  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Church. 
This  brought  bim  into  unpleasant  relations  with  bis  Presbytery,  and  ulti- 
mately be  was  regularly  prosecuted  upon  a  charge  of  disobedience,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  be  received  a  Presbyterial  rebuke,  by  which  the 
matter  was  considered  as  judicially  settled.  The  case,  however,  being  sub- 
sequently referred  to  the  Synod,  it  was  decided  that  the  resignation  of  hb 
place  in  the  Univsrsity  should  not  be  an  indispensable  condition  of  bis  ordi- 
nation, and  that  the  Presbytery  of  Kentucky  should  proceed  to  ordain  bim 
as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit.  This  decision  was  given  in  June, 
1807 ;  but,  owing  to  certain  circumstances,  bis  ordination  did  not  take  place 
till  June,  1808.  Thus,  for  nearly  four  years,  be  was  virtually  under  eccle- 
siastical process  ;  and,  though  only  a  probationer,  bad  yet  the  charge  of  two 
congregations  to  which  be  preached  alternately  every  Sabbath, — the  one 
fifteen  miles,  the  other  twenty-seven  miles,  from  the  place  of  his  residence. 

For  some  time  after  bis  ordination,  Mr.  Bishop  seems  to  bare  exercised 
bis  ministry  with  a  good  diegree  of  comfort  and  success.  In  the  year  1810, 
the  Presbytery  appointed  bim,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Adara  Rankin, 
of  polemic  notoriety,  to  prepare  an  Address  to  the  Churches  in  the  form  of 
a  Pastoral  Letter,  designed  to  illustrate  the  obligation  of  sustaining  Chris- 
tian institutions,  and  especially  the  ministry  of  the  Qospel.  The  document 
was  written  by  Mr.  Bishop,  assented  to  by  Mr.  Rankin,  and  passed  without 
opposition  by  the  Presbytery  ;  though  it  gave  great  offence  in  certain  quar- 
ters, and  especially  in  Mr.  Bbhop's  own  congregation.  The  Presbytery, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  erroneous  impressions,  and  to  avert  threatening  evil, 
directed  their  Clerk  to  address  an  official  Letter  to  the  Ebenezer  Congrega- 
tion, distinctly  stating  that  the  offensive  Circular  was  to  be  considered  the 
act  of  the  Presbytery,  and  not  of  an  individual.  This  Letter  Mr.  Bishop 
caused  to  be  printed,  with  some  explanatory  remarks  of  his  own,  in  the  close 
of  which  he  made  an  allusion  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Rankin,  which  he  after- 
wards pronounced  **  imprudent  and  unnecessary,"  and  which  occasioned  him 
great  embarrassment  in  bis  ecclesiastical  relations.  His  original  connection 
with  the  Pastoral  Letter  led  to  the  dissolution  of  bis  relation  to  the  Ebene- 
zer Congregation,  in'  October,  1814. 

In  the  autumn  of  1811,  Mr.  Bishop  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
two  or  three  other  clergymen  for  conducting  a  monthly  religious  publication, 
to  be  called  the  Evangelical  Record  and  Western  Review.  This  was  the 
first  thing  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  Kentucky,  and  the  second,  West 
of  the  Mountains.  The  work,  however,  owing  chiefly  to  a  deficiency  in  the 
subfloription,  was  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  second  year. 

In  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  Mr.  Bishop  published,  as  part  of 
the  history  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Kentucky,  an  article  entitled  '*  the 
origin  of  the  Rankinites," — which  gave  great  offence  in  various  circles,  and 
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whieh  he  himself  Bubaeqtiently  regarded  as  extremely  ill-judged  and  imCbr- 
tunate.  After  eonsiderable  private  and  extra-judicial  couference  on  ihe  sab- 
jeot,  a  regular  judicial  inquiry  was  entered  into  by  his  Presbytery,  and  in 
October  1815,  he  was  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  slander,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  he  was  regularly  suspended  from  the  ministry.  An  appeal 
to  the  General  Synod  from  the  sentence  was  immediately  taken.  The  Synod 
met  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1816,  and,  on  an  examination  of  the  case  pre- 
sented by  documents,  they  decided  that  Mr.  Bishop  should  be  publicly 
rebuked  by  the  Presbytery  for  the  offensive  publications ;  that  the  Presby- 
tery should  use  means  to  bring  the  parties  immediately  concerned  into  bar- 
nK>nious  relations  with  each  other,  and  that  if  this  could  not  be  effected, 
there  should  be  a  regular  trial  instituted,  and  that  the  Presbytery  should 
make  one  of  the  parties  the  prosecutor  and  the  other  the  defendant ;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  sentence  of  suspension  passed  by  the  Presby- 
tery was  reversed.  Nothing,  however,  was  satisfactorily  accomplished  under 
this  decision,  and  the  case  came  again  before  the  Synod,  in  1817.  At  this 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Kentucky  to  take  what- 
ever depositions  might  be  considered  necessary ;  but  that  committee,  after 
some  correspondence  with  the  parties,  and  others  concerned,  concluded  not  to 
•  fulfil  their  appointment.  A  Synodical  Commission  was  therefore  appointed 
in  1818,  to  go  to  Kentucky  and  adjudicate  the  case,  subject  to  the  review 
of  the  next  Synod.  This  Commission,  consisting  of  John  M.  Mason,  Ebe- 
neier  Dickey,  and  John  Linn,  ministers,  and  Silos  E.  Weir,  an  elder  from 
Philadelphia,  proceeded  to  Lexington  in  September  following,  and  in  the 
execution  of  their  trust,  made  Bishop  the  prosecutor,  and  Rankin  the 
defendant.  The  latter  claimed  his  legal  ten  days  to  prepare  for  his  defence; 
but  when  the  time  had  expired,  he  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Coort. 
The  trial,  however,  went  on  in  his  absence,  and  the  decision  was  "that  Ae 
prosecutor  should  be  publicly  rebuked  for  the  publications  he  had  issued, 
and  that  the  defendant,  being  convicted  of  lying  and  slander,  be,  as  be 
hereby  is,  suspended  from  the  Grospel  ministry."  It  is  honourable  to  Mr. 
Bbhop,  considering  the  relations  into'which  he  was  brought  with  Mr.  RankiD, 
that  he  has  left  the  following  testimony  concerning  him : — "  Mr.  Rankio, 
with  all  his  bitterness  on  particular  subjects,  and  on  particular  occasions, 
was  also,  in  all  other  matters,  and  on  all  other  occasions,  a  kind  hearted, 
benevolent  man." 

Mr.  Bishop's  twenty-one  years'  connection  with  the  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity was  marked  by  no  serious  difficulties  or  disagreeable  circumstances, 
so  far  as  he  was  personally  or  officially  concerned.  Upwards  of  twenty 
young  men,  who  were  more  or  less  under  his  special  care  during  this  period, 
afterwards  entered  the  ministry,  and  several  of  them  rose  to  eminence. 

During  one  of  the  three  years  in  which  he  considered  himself  as  virtually 
suspended  from  the  ministry,  he  devoted  nearly  all  his  Sabbaths  to  Uie 
instruction  of  the  negroes,  and  organized  the  first  Sabbath  Schools  ever 
opened  in  Lexington  for  their  benefit.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  this 
was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  enterprises  in  which  he  ever  engaged ;  and 
that  in  no  other  year  of  his  residence  in  Kentucky  had  he  so  much  evidence 
of  the  gracious  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  connection  with  his  labours. 

In  October,  1819,  Mr.  Bishop,  having  dissolved  his  connection  with  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church,  joined  the  West  Lexington  Presbytery,  in 
oonnection  with  the  General  Assembly.     From  1820  to  1823,  he  officiated 
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ft8  stated  supply  to  the  Cbarob  in  Lexington,  which  had  been  gathered  bj 
the  labours  of  the  Rev.  James  M'Chord ;  and  his  oonneotion  with  this  Church 
he  seems  to  have  considered  as  highly  favourable  to  both  his  comfort  and 
usefulness.  In  the  autumn  of  1824,  he  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Miami 
Unirersity,  Oxford,  0.,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  30th  of  March,  1825. 
Here  he  found  a  few  Christian  people  who  had  been  under  the  care  of  the 
Kev.  James  Hughes,  for  some  years  Principal  of  the  grammar  school  in 
that  place ;  and  these  he  gathered  and  formed  into  a  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  preached  to  them  regularly  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  College  Chapel,  until 
the  year  1831,  when,  as  the  result  of  a  revival  in  which  Dr.  Blackburn 
was  a  principal  instrument,  the  Church  gathered  so  much  strength  that 
they  undertook  to  build  a  place  of  worship  and  call  a  Pastor. 

In  1825,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  great  controversy  which  divided  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1888, 
Dr.  Bishop's  sympathy  and  action  were  with  the  New  School. 

In  1841,  he  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Miami  University,  but  held  the 
Professorship  of  History  and  Political  Science,  until  the  autumn  of  1844, 
when  his  connection  with  the  institution  ceased.  He  then  removed  to 
Pleasant  Hill, — a  beautiful  spot  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cin- 
cinnati, where  there  was  already  an  Academy,  which,  partly  at  least  through 
his  agency,  was  now  enlarged  into  a  College,  under  the  name  of  the  "Far- 
mer's College."  Here  he  remained  actively  and  usefully  employed  till  the 
close  of  life. 

Dr.  Bishop  preached  regularly  in  the  chapel  to  the  students  as  long  as  he 
retained  the  Presidency  of  the  University,  but  after  that,  had  no  stated 
charge.  He  preached,  however,  very  frequently,  during  his  subsequent  years; 
and  his  laibt  sermon  was  preached  on  the  15th  of  April,  1855,  but  two 
weeks  before  his  death.  As  he  left  his  house  to  preach  it,  he  distinctly 
told  his  wife  that  it  would  be  his  last.  He  heard  his  classes  as  usual  on 
Thursday,  and  was  just  going  to  the  College  on  Friday  morning,  when  his 
strength  failed,  so  that  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  making  any  effort.  He 
lingered  till  five  o'clock.  Sabbath  morning,  (April  29th,)  his  usual  hour  of 
rising,  and  then  died,  as  he  had  often  expressed  a  wbh  to  die — **in  the 
harness." 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1802,  just  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  embarking 
for  America,  he  was  married  to  Ann  Ireland,  by  whom  he  had  eight  child- 
ren,— ^five  sons  and  three  daughters.  All  his  sons  were  graduates  of  Miami 
University.  Two  of  them  became  clergymen,  and  one  is  a  Professor  in  the 
University  at  which  he  was  educated.  Mrs.  Bishop  survived  her  husband 
but  two  weeks. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Bishop's  publications  : — Sermons  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  1808.  [This  was  the  first  volume  of  Sermons  printed  West  of 
the  Mountains.]  Memoirs  of  David  Rice ;  with  an  Appendix,  1824.  Ele- 
ments of  Logic  ;  or  a  Summary  of  the  general  principles  and  different  modes 
of  reasoning,  1833.  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Bible,  1833. 
Elements  of  the  Science  of  government,  1839.  The  Western  Peacemaker, 
1839.  He  published  also  several  Occasional  Sermons  and  Addresses,  among 
which  was  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Kev.  James  M'Chord,  1820,  and 
the  Address  at  his  Inauguration  as  President  of  Miami  University,  1825. 
He  oootribnted  also  liberally  to  several  periodicals. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  J.  M,  MATHEWS,  D.  D., 

OHANOKIXOE  OF  THS  UNIYKBSITr  OF  HEW  TOBK. 

Niw  York,  Jaly  6, 1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  cannot  refuse  your  request  for  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Bishop, 
though  my  limited  acquaintance  with  him  will  not  allow  me  to  attempt  any  thing 
Uke  a  minute  analysis  of  his  character.  The  first  time  that  I  remember  to  have 
seen  him  was  while  I  was  a  student  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church  in  this  city,  when  he  was  present,  at  an  examination, — 
perhaps  as  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  institution.  I  subsequently  met 
him  several  times  at  Dr.  Mason's,  and  occasionally  heard  him  preach  on  his 
visits  to  the  city,  and  in  later  years  he  corresponded  with  me  in  reference  to 
some  objects  of  historical  interest.  In  addition  to  this,  we  had  many  common 
friends,  with  whose  estimate  of  his  character  I  was  familiar;  so  that  I  have  a 
pretty  distinct,  and  I  presume,  tolerably  correct,  idea  of  his  leading  character- 
istics. 

In  his  outward  appearance  there  was  nothing  specially  attractive.  He  was 
every  way  a  large,  strongly  built  man,  with  great  muscular  energy,  and  I  should 
suppose  great  power  of  physical  endurance.  His  manners  were  rather  plain  and 
direct  than  cultivated  or  graceful.  Ue  had  a  very  strongly  marked  Scottish 
accent,  and  could  not  open  his  lips  without  revealing  his  national  origin.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  reserved,  but  I  always  found  him  social 
and  agreeable.  And  yet,  on  one  account,  I  must  have  seen  him  at  a  disadvantage; 
for  it  was  almost  always  at  Dr.  Mason's  house;  and  wherever  he  was — no  matter 
who  else  might  be  present — he  not  only  gave  the  lead  to  the  conversation,  but 
generally  threw  into  the  shade — I  might  almost  say — the  most  brilliant  minds 
with  which  he  came  in  contact.  But  even  in  his  company,  I  think,  Dr.  Bishop's 
presence  was  always  felt  as  a  source  of  both  pleasure  and  edification. 

Judging  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Bishop's  preaching  from  the  few  to-mons  I 
heard  from  him,  I  should  say  that  he  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  Scotch 
Secession  preacher.  Those  sermons,  I  remember,  took  a  very  wide  range  of 
thought,  scarcely  stopping  short  of  an  epitome  of  the  entire  system  of  Theology; 
but  they  were  marked  by  great  perspicuity,  discrimination,  and  logical  correct- 
ness; and  in  each  case  the  discussion  was  closed  with  a  direct  practical  applica- 
tion, bringing  the  whole  to  bear  upon  the  heart  and  conscience.  His  manner, 
though  without  any  thing  of  oratorical  grace,  was  bold  and  earnest,  and  well 
fitted  to  give  effect  to  the  truths  which  he  uttered.  Altogether,  the  character 
of  his  preaching  must,  I  think,  have  been  such  as  to  quicken  the  intellects,  as 
well  as  improve  the  hearts,  of  all  who  attentively  listened  to  it. 

J)t.  Bishop,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  those  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
knowing,  was  a  man  of  an  uncommonly  devout  and  spiritual  habit  of  mind. 
He  possessed  a  naturally  excitable  temper,  and  would  sometimes  speak  unad- 
visedly with  his  lips,  and  even  indulge  in  a  tone  of  undue  severity;  but  a  single 
moment's  reflection  would  fill  him  with  regret  and  penitence,  and  bring  from 
him  every  acknowledgment  and  apology  that  could  be  desired.  It  was  a  princi- 
ple to  which  he  rigidly  adhered  never  to  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  his  wrath. 
His  life  was  a  somewhat  eventful  one;  and  he  passed  through  some  scenes  of 
severe  ecclesiastical  conflict;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  his  character  is  marred  by 
the  semblance  of  a  stain. 

Dr.  Bishop  has  a  special  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor,  on  account 
of  the  important  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  education.  He  was 
not  only  a  very  accomplished  and  thorough  scholar,  but  bad  an  admirable  tact 
at  communicating  what  he  knew  to  others;  and  his  numerous  pupils  in  the 
different  institutions  with  which  he  was  connected,  are  said  to  have  regarded 
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him  with  the  highest  respect  and  admiration.  I  suppose  it  maj  safely  be  said 
that  he  had  a  more  important  agency  in  directing  and  advancing  the  educational 
interests  of  the  West,  than  any  other  man  who  lived  during  the  same  period. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  add  that,  according  to  that  standard  which  identifies  genius 
with  an  illegible  handwriting.  Dr.  Bishop  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  the  age.  In  this  respect  he  was,  I  think,  more  than  a  match  for  his 
illustrious  countryman  and  contemporary,  Dr.  Chalmers.  Even  those  most 
familiar  with  his  chirography  would  be  obliged  to  take  more  than  a  single  session 
for  the  deciphering  of  one  of  his  letters;  and  sometimes,  after  they  had  tasked 
their  faculties  to  the  utmost,  there  would  remain  passages  more  hopelessly  mys- 
terious than  if  they  had  been  written  in  Chinese  or  Arabic. 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

J.  M.  MATHEWS. 


JOHN  HOLT  RICE,  D.  D.* 

1803—1881. 

John  Holt  Rioe,  a  son  of  Benjamin  and  Catharine  (Holt)  Rice,  was 
bom  near  New  London,  Bedford.  County,  Va.,  November  28,  1777.  His 
father  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  a  shrewd,  sensible  man,  and  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  mother  was  a  lady  of  cultivated 
mind,  gentle  disposition,  and  exemplary  piety.  He  was  named  John  Holt, 
after  his  mother's  brother,  who  was  an  intelligent  and  worthy  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  He  was  a  weakly  child  from  bis  birth ;  but  when 
be  was  about  two  years  old,  he  had  a  very  severe  illness,  and  at  one  time 
waB  supposed  to  be  actually  dying.  He,  however,  revived,  and,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  began  to  recover;  whereupon  his  good  uncle, 
the  clergyman,  expressed  his  confident  conviction  that  Providence  had 
spared  hira  for  an  important  end,  and  earnestly  charged  bis  mother  to 
educate  him  with  reference  to  it,  promising  her  such  assistance  as  he  might 
be  able  to  render.  As  the  faculties  of  the  child  began  to  unfold,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  a  very  decided  passion  for  books ;  and  before  he  was  four 
years  old,  he  had  read  a  considerable  part  of  the  Bible,  and  all  Watts^ 
Psalms  and  Hymns.  He  used  also,  in  imitation  of  his  uncle,  to  read  por- 
tions of  the  Church  service  to  children  around  him,  both  white  and  black, 
telling  them  that,  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man,  he  would  be  a  preacher. 

At  the  age  of  about  eight,  he  went  to  live  with  his  uncle.  Parson  Holt,* 
who  had  opened  a  school  for  boys  in  the  County  of  Bottetourt ;  and  here 
he  began  to  learn  Latin ;  but  his  uncle,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his 
health,  soon  gave  up  his  school,  and,  after  about  a  year's  absence,  John 
returned  to  hb  father.  He  was  then  sent,  for  a  while,  to  another  teacher, 
the  Rev.  James  Mitchel,  and  afterwards  to  two  or  three  others,  whose 
names  are  forgotten.  About  this  time,  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed 
with  the  subject  of  religion,  and  the  change  in  his  conversation  and  deport* 
ment  evinced  that  he  had  become  a  true  disciple  of  Christ. 

•  Uazweirt  Memoir  of  Dr.  Rioe.— 1C8.  from  Hn.  Dr.  Rioe. 
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When  he  was  a  little  more  than  twelve,  he  experienced  an  irreparahle 
loss  in  the  death  of  his  excellent  mother.  Bj  his  father *s  second  marriage, 
his  situation  was  not  rendered  more  desirable ;  and,  though  he  was  still 
hent  on  obtaining  an  education,  his  new  mother  was  little  disposed  to  second 
his  wishes.  His  trials  in  the  family  are  supposed  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  quickening  his  religious  sensibilities,  and  giving  a  more  decisive  Chrbtian 
direction  to  his  life.  He  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  at  the  age  of 
about  fifteen. 

Shortly  after  this,  his  father  sent  him  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  (now 
Washington  College,)  in  Lexington.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of 
the  Rev.  William  Graham,  a  man  of  no  small  celebrity,  who  was  then 
President  of  the  Academy ;  though  he  does  not  seem,  at  this  time,  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  intense  application.  When  he  had  continued  at  thb 
school  a  year  and  a  half,  his  father,  for  want  of  funds,  was  about  to  take 
him  home;  but  Mr.  (afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.)  Baxter,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  same  Academy,  and  had  then  charge  of  a  similar  school  in 
New  London,  invited  young  Rice  to  come  and  pursue  his  studies  freely  with 
him.  He  immediately  accepted  the  invitation,  and  remained  in  thb  school 
about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Being  now  in  hb  eighteenth  year,  he  was  applied  to  in  behalf  of  a  Mr.  N., 
who  lived  on  James  River,  to  take  charge  of  a  small  family  school  which  ho 
wbhed  to  open  in  hb  house.  With  hb  father's  consent,  and  by  advice  of 
Mr.  Baxter,  he  acceded  to  the  proposal ;  and  shortly  after  set  out,  with  tea 
and  sixpence  in  his  pocket,  which  his  father  had  given  him  as  an  outfit,  to 
fulfil  hb  engagement.  He  found  himself  in  an  amiable  and  accomplbhed 
&mily,  but  surrounded  by  influences  little  favourable  to  the  growth  of  his 
Ohristian  character.  He  became  painfully  conscious  of  spiritual  decline ; 
and  the  result  was  a  sort  of  misanthropic  state  of  mind,  that  not  only  embit- 
tered hb  own  enjoyment,  but  imparted  a  sombre  hue  to  all  hb  social  rela- 
tions. 

After  having  lived  in  thb  family  eighteen  months,  he  determined  to  pay 
a  visit  to  his  father's  family ;  but,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  intense 
heat  on  his  journey,  he  reached  home  only  to  be  attacked  by  a  severe  fever 
that  brought  him  to  the  borders  of  the  grave.  On  hb  recovery,  there  were 
some  reasons  why  he  thought  best  not  to  return  to  Mr.  N.'s,  and  happening, 
just  at  that  time,  to  read  in  a  newspaper  an  advertbement  of  the  Trustees 
of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  announcing  that  they  were  in  want  of  a  Tutor 
for  that  SemiDary,  he  resolved  at  once  to  apply  for  the  place.  His  applica- 
tion was  successful ;  and  he  entered  on  hb  duties  about  the  last  of  October, 
1796,  when  he  was  hardly  nineteen  years  of  age.  Hb  relations  here  were 
favourable  to  his  Christian  improvement  and  enjoyment ;  and  he  gradually 
recovered  the  tranquillity  of  mind  which  had  been  sacrificed,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  associations  of  his  residence  on  James  River. 

The  College  was  now  in  a  low  state,  and  the  number  of  students  very 
small ;  but  young  Rice  entered  upon  his  duties  with  great  zeal  and  spirit ; 
though  his  official  engagements  left  him  with  a  good  deal  of  lebure  for 
studying  and  writing.  After  he  had  been  there  a  few  months,  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Alexander  (afterwards  Dr.  Alexander  of  Princeton)  was  elected 
President  of  the  College,  and,  at  his  instance,  the  Rev.  Conrad  Speeco 
(afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.  Speece  of  Augusta)  was  appointed  a  Tutor.  Both 
these  gentlemen  aooepted  their  appointments,  and  between  them  and  young 
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Biee  an  afieotionate  intimaoy  aprang  ap,  wkkh  ooAtinaed  till  it  was  teraii* 
nated  by  death. 

Mr.  Rice  continued  his  connection  with  the  College  till  the  spring  of 
1799,  when  he  yielded  to  a  request  from  Major  Morton, — a  highly  respect^ 
able  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  whose  family  he  had  been  brought 
into  yery  pleasant  relations, — to  take  charge  of  a  small  school  in  his  house. 
Owing  to  some  peculiar  circumstances,  he  did  not  remain  long  there,  but 
accepted  an  invitation  from  his  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Montrose, 
to  reside  with  them,  while  he  should  pursue  a  course  of  medical  study, 
under  the  direction  of  an  eminent  physician  in  that  neighbourhood.  Here 
he  continued  during  the  summer  of  1800 ;  and  in  the  autumn  following,  just 
as  he  was  setting  off  for  Philadelphia  to  attend  medical  lectures,  he  received 
an  urgent  invitation  from  the  Trusiees  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  to 
return  to  his  place  as  Tutor ;  and  his  acceptance  of  this  invitation  seems  to 
have  been  a  turning  point  in  his  life.  Having  now  rejoined  his  friends, 
Messrs.  Alexander  and  Speece,  he  began  to  deliberate  whether  it  was  not 
his  duty  to  devote  himself  to  the  same  profession  which  they  were  pursuing, 
and  engage  in  the  Christian  mioistry.  The  result  of  his  reflection  was  a 
determination  to  make  the  change ;  and,  accordingly,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Alexander. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1802,  Mr.  Rice  was  married^  to  Anne  Smith,  daughter 
of  his  intimate  friend,  Major  Morton, — an  interesting  young  lady  to  whom 
be  had  beeen  attached  for  several  years.  They  immediately  went  to  house- 
keeping in  a  small  dwelling  near  the  College. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1803,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Hanover  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and  at  the  same  time  was  appointed  to 
preach  to  several  destitute  congregations.  One  of  these  was  the  Congrega- 
tion at  Cub  Creek ;  to  whom  he  was  so  acceptable  that,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1804,  they  presented  him  a  call  to  minister  to  them  three-fourths  of  the 
time.  This  call  he  accepted ;  and,  on  the  29th  of  September  following,  he 
was  ordained  and  installed  as  their  Pastor,  — the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being 
preached  by  hb  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander.  He,  however,  still  con- 
tinued his  connection  with  the  College,  and  his  residence  near  it ;  visiting 
his  flock  on  Saturdays,  and  preaching  to  them  on  Sundays.  But  this  arrange- 
ment was  found  to  be  inconvenient ;  and,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1804,  he  resigned  his  office  as  Tutor,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  a 
small  farm,  which,  by  his  father-in-law's  assistance,  he  had  been  able  to 
purchase,  in  the  County  of  Charlotte.  As  his  salary  was  very  limited,  and 
his  other  means  of  living  not  abundant,  be  opened  a  small  school  for  boys, 
with  a  view  to  make  out  an  adequate  support.  His  labours  as  a  minister 
were  now  very  arduous,  as  the  people  composing  his  congregation  were 
scattered  over  the  whole  County  of  Charlotte,  and  worshipped  at  three  dif> 
ferent  places. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1805,  the  Synod  of  Virginia  resolved  to 
establish  a  periodical  work,  under  the  title  of  the  Virginia  Religious  Maga- 
£inc :  to  this  Mr.  Rice  contributed  various  articles,  marked  by  his  character- 
istic ability  and  good  taste. 

'Mr.  Rice  continued  hb  labours  in  Charlotte  for  several  years ;  butvarioua 
circumstances  conspired  at  length  to  induce  him  to  meditate  a  removal.  In 
the  year  1811,  a  project  began  to  be  entertained  by  some  individuals  in 
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Btohmood  for  esUblishiiig  a  PreebyieriMi  Ohureh  in  tkat  eitj ;  for,  prerioiis 
to  that  time,  the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  had  worshipped  together, 
under  the  alternate  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Blair,  a  Presbyterian, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  an  Episcopalian.  Mr.  Rice  was  thought  of, 
and  applied  to,  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  this  n^^w 
enterprise ;  and  he  was  not,  on  the  whole,  disinclined  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
posal. Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  at  Red  Oak  Church,  on 
the  12th  of  March,  1812,  *'a  call  from  a  number  of  persons  in  Richmond 
and  its  vicinity  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  was  presented  to 
him,  which,  on  the  day  after,  he  accepted;  whereupon,  the  Presbyterj 
declared  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  Congregation  in  Cub  Creek,  dis- 
solved. On  the  last  Sabbath  in  April,  he  preached  his  Farewell  Sermon, 
and  on  the  second  Sabbath  in  May,  preached  to  his  new  charge  in  Masons* 
Hall,  Richmond.  On  the  17th  of  October  following,  he  was  installed  Pas- 
tor of  the  Church  he  had  collected, — the  Sermon. on  the  occasion  being 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Conrad  Speeoe.  Not  only  was  the  enterprise  a  new 
one,  but  a  new  place  for  public  worship  was  to  be  built ;  and  this,  attended 
as  it  was  with  serious  embarrassments,  devolved  upon  him  much  additional 
oare  and  labour. 

In  July,  1815,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  a  weekly  religious  news- 
paper, entitled  **The  Christian  Monitor,'* — the  first  publication  of  the  kind 
that  ever  appeared  in  Richmond.  This  he  continued  to  conduct  for  sev- 
eral years. 

In  May,  1816,  he  went  to  New- York,  (which  he  now  visited  for  the  first 
time,)  to  attend  the  meeting  for  the  formation  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  He  was  there  as  a  representative  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Virginia, 
and  of  several  auxiliary  Societies  in  the  State.  He  afterwards  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  close  of 
its  sessions  returned  home  with  invigorated  health  and  spirits. 

During  the  year  1817,  he  formed  the  plan  of  publishing  a  new  periodical, 
to  be  entitled  **  The  Virginia  Evangelical  and  Literary  Magazine."  The 
first  number  of  this  work  was  issued  in  January,  1818 ;  and  it  gave  promise 
of  what  was  actually  realized — a  work  characterized  by  comprehensive 
views  and  uncommon  ability.  This  work  occupied  much  of  his  attention; 
and  though  it  received  contributions  from  several  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  Virginia,  it  was  sustained  in  a  great  measure  by  his  personal  efforts. 
It  was  continued  till  1829. 

In  May,  1819,  he  again  attended  the  Greneral  Assembly  at  Philadelphia, 
as  a  delegate  from  his  Presbytery,  and  was  chosen  Moderator  of  that  Body. 
He  is  said  to  have  presided  with  great  dignity,  and  to  the  entire  satis&ction 
of  all  the  members.  The  next  year,  (1820,)  he  attended  the  General 
Assembly  again,  and,  as  Moderator  for  the  preceding  year,  preached  the 
opening  sermon,  which  was  highly  approved,  and  published. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  CoU^ 
of  New  Jersey,  in  1819. 

In  May,  1822,  he  again  represented  his  Presbytery  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly ;  and,  at  the  close  of  its  sessions,  extended  his  journey  into  New  Eng- 
land, having  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  General  Associations  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  the  former  of  which  held  its  sessions  at 
Tolland,  and  the  latter  at  Springfield.     Having  fulfilled  these  appointmenU 
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to  the  great  Batbftotion  of  the  respeotiTe  Bodies,  he  jMuned  on  to  Boston 
Mftd  Andover,  in  both  which  plaoes  he  formed  many  agreeable  acqnaint- 
aooea,  and  some  enduring  attachments.  He  published  a  very  interesting 
aooount  of  this  journey,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  his  Magazine. 

On  the  26th  of  September  following,  he  was  unanimously  elected  Presi* 
dent  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  Noyember,  was 
unanimously  appointed  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  whose 
operations  had  been  for  some  time  suspended,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hoge,  its  late  Professor.  The  former  appointment  he  declined  with  little 
hesitation ;  the  latter  he  accepted,  from  a  full  conviction  of  duty,  and  after 
taking  considerable  time  to  deliberate.  Shortly  after  resigning  his  pastoral 
charge,  in  June,  1828,  he  made  another  journey  to  the  North,  partly  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  which  was  at  that  time  greatly  enfeebled,  and 
partly  with  a  view  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  Seminary.  He  visited 
Albany  and  Saratoga  Springs,  and  then  passed  into  New  England;  and 
both  himself  and  his  object  everywhere  met  wiih  a  cordial  welcome.  He 
was  installed  in  his  office  as  Professor,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1824. 

In  1827,  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  again 
visited  New  York  and  Albany,  in  behalf  of  the  Seminary  with  which  he 
was  connected. 

In  1880,  Dr.  Rice  addressed  a  series  of  Letters  to  James  Madison, 
Ex-President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Southern  Religious  Telegraph, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  our  politicians  and  patriots  should 
&vour  the  progress  of  Christianity,  on  account  of  its  influence  on  our 
various  interests  as  a  nation.  These  Letters  excited  great  attention  ;  but 
they  were  anonymous,  and  for  some  time  he  took  pains  to  conceal  his  con- 
nection with  them. 

In  May,  1880,  he  came  to  New  York  and  delivered  one  of  the  series  of 
the  Murray  Street  Lectures,  which  were  afterwards  published  in  a  volume. 
In  September  following,  he  returned  to  the  North  with  a  view  to  complete 
his  collections  for  the  Seminary  ;  and  this  proved  to  be  his  last  visit.  He 
came  as  far  North  as  Albany ;  and  on  his  return  to  New  York,  took  a 
severe  cold  which  brought  on  the  disease  that  terminated  his  life.  He  suf- 
fered severely  on  his  way  home ;  but,  on  reaching  there,  though  consider- 
ably enfeebled,  he  seemed  unwilling  to  intermit  his  labours.  On  the  second 
Sabbath  in  December,  he  preached  in  the  neighbouring  Church  a  Sermon 
on  the  *' Signs  of  the  Times,''  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  greatest 
effort  of  his  whole  life.  Shortly  after  this,  his  disease  assumed  a  more 
aggravated  form,  and,  during  much  of  the  time,  he  experienced  intense 
suffering;  but  he  still  continued  to  direct  the  studies  of  the  young  men 
under  his  care,  and  occasionally  to  dictate  letters  to  his  friends.  He 
lingered  till  the  3d  of  September,  1881,  when,  after  sufferings  almost 
unequalled,  endured  with  most  exemplary  patience  and  trust  in  his 
Redeemer,  he  gently  and  triumphantly  passed  the  vail.  The  Rev.  B.  F. 
Stanton  preached  a  Sermon  with  reference  to  hb  death  in  the  neighbouring 
church,  and  another  was  addressed  to  his  former  congregation  in  Richmond, 
by  the  Rev.  William  J.  Armstrong,  at  that  time  their  Pastor.  An  Oration 
commemorative  of  Dr.  Rice,  was  delivered  before  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Hampden  Sidney  College  in  1882,  by  William  Maxwell, 
Esq.,  and  was  published. 
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Th«  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Rice's  puUiealioDs: — A.  Sermon  preaiabei 
at  tke  ordination  of  Thomae  Lumpkin,*  1809.  An  Illustration  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Virginia,  1816. 
A  Sermon  on  the  importance  of  the  Gospel  nunistry,  preached  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  1817.  A  Sermon  to  young  women,  1819. 
The  instrumentality  of  man  employed  in  propagating  the  Gospel:  A 
Missionary  Sermon  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Young  Men's  Missionary 
Society  of  Richmond,  1819.  The  Pamphleteer,  No.  I:  Essay  on  Baptism, 
1819.  The  Pamphleteer,  No.  II.:  Irenicum,  or  the  Peacemaker,  1820. 
A  Discourse  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian  Church,  1820.  An  Inaugural  Discourse,  1824.  Charity  begins 
at  home:  A  Sermon  preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  Domestic 
Missionary  Society  in  New  York,  1824.  Review  of  "the  Doctrines  of  the 
Church,  vindicated  from  the  misrepresentations  of  Dr.  John  Rice,  &c, 
originally  published  in  the  Literary  and  Evangelical  Magazine,"  1827.  The 
Power  of  truth  and  love :  A  Sermon  before  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  1828.  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Taylor,t  1830.  Historicsl 
and  Philosophical  Considerations  on  Religion,  addressed  to  James  Madison, 
Esq.  [This  was  publijihed  originally  in  successive  articles  in  a  religioui 
newspaper  in  1830,  but  appeared  in  a  small  volume  in  1832.] 

Much  the  greater  part  of  the  productions  of  Dr.  Rice's  pen,  that  were 
given  to  the  public  through  the  press,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Evaogelictl 
and  Literary  Magazine. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Dr.  Rice  was,  I  think,  in  June,  1816,  at  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  where  he  passed  a  Sabbath,  and  preached  once  for  Dr.  Midr. 
I  found  that  he  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  congregation  was  considerably  increased  by  its 
being  known  that  he  was  to  officiate.  He  gave  us  a  sober,  sensible  sermoD, 
but  it  was,  by  no  means,  characterized  by  either  the  power  of  thought,  or 
the  depth  of  feeling,  which  I  knew  him  manifest  on  later  occasions.  I  saw 
him  but  a  few  moments  in  private,  but  received  the  impression  that  he  had 
a  good  deal  of  dignified  reserve. 

*  TaoMAS  Lumpkin  wm  born  in  Bedford  County,  Va. ;  studied  Ttieolo^  nBdw  tlie  Rer.  Dr. 
Iloge ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery ;  spent  some  tune  as  a  missionaiy  in 
Albermarle;  was  settled  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  in  October,  1809;  utd 
died  of  bilious  fever,  in  great  peace  and  triumph,  about  six  months  afterwards.  He  was  a  maa 
of  superior  abilities,  great  courage,  and  unfeigned  piety. 

t  Jamkb  B.  Taylor  was  bom  in  Middle  Haddam,  Conn.,  April  15,  1801.  His  parents  were 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  His  mother  was  of  the  same  family  with  David  Braiaenl, 
and  the  line  of  his  paternal  ancestry  is  traced  back  to  Jeremy  Taylor.  When  a  youth,  he  went 
to  live  in  New  York  ns  a  clerk  to  a  Hardware  merchant;  being  under  the  special  supervision  of 
his  brother,  the  late  Knowles  Taylor,  well  known  in  the  walks  of  Christian  philanthropy.  Ha 
received  his  first  permanent  religious  impressions  from  some  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Scudder,  as 
he  was  about  leaving  the  country  to  engage  in  a  foreign  mission.  In  January,  1820,  bis 
brother  sent  him  to  an  Academy  at  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  with  a  view  to  his  being  educated  for 
the  ministry.  In  November,  1S23,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Sophomore  class  in  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  where  he  graduated,  a  highly  respectable  scholar,  in  1826.  On  going  home  to  pass  a 
few  weeks,  he  was  attacked  with  a  disease  which,  after  having  occasioned  him  intense  and  f«o* 
tracted  suffering,  finally  terminated  his  life.  He,  however,  was  able  to  pursue  his  theological 
studies,  and  having  a  brother  at  New  Haven,  he  went  to  reside  there,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Seminary  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1827.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by 
the  Middlesex  Association,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1828.  He  then  travelled  South  as  far  as 
Richmond,  where  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  family  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  and  grada- 
ally  declined  under  the  power  of  his  terrible  malady,  bnt  sustained  by  the  most  affecUonattt 
attentions  of  friends,  and  the  most  gracious  influences  from  above,  until  the  29th  of  March, 
1829,  when  he  gently  passed  to  his  eternal  rest.  His  charaoter  was  one  of  very  rare  attrae- 
tloos,  and  many  bright  hopes  were  saorifioed  in  his  early  death. 
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Mj  next  meetbg  with  him  was  in  1822, — after  I  wbs  settled  in  the  ministrj 
in  New  England,  and  when  he  came  to  the  North  as  a  delegate  from  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  General  Associations  of  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
efansctts.  I  was  present  at  both  meetings,  and  saw  and  heard  him  both  is 
private  and  in  public.  The  General  Association  of  Connecticut  met  at 
Tolland.  Dr.  Bice's  high  character  was  well  known  to  most  of  the  minis- 
ters assembled  there,  and  every  thing  that  he  said  and  did,  abundantly  sus- 
tained it.  His  preaching  was  deeply  serious  and  impressive,  and  wa» 
received  with  great  favour.  His  address,  tendering  to  the  Association  the 
assurance  of  the  sympathy  and  kind  feeling  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  in 
his  usual  simple  and  felicitous  style,  and  was  responded  to  with  great  appa* 
rent  cordiality.  The  next  week,  I  saw  him  at  Springfield,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  when  he  appeared  to  still  more 
advantage.  On  that  occasion,  he  preached  a  sermon,  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  the  text — **  The  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us."  He  began  by  asking  each  person  in  the  house  who  had  an 
interest  at  the  throne  of  grace,  to  lift  up  his  heart  at  that  moment,  and  silently 
implore  a  blessing  upon  the  preacher  and  the  message  he  was  about  to 
deliver ;  and  though  the  request  seemed  to  be  heard  with  great  attention 
and  solemnity,  it  was  so  great  a  departure  from  what  is  commonly  heard  in  a 
New  England  pulpit,  where  every  thing  is  done  according  to  rule,  that  I 
was  not  without  some  apprehension,  at  the  moment,  that  the  desired  effect 
would  not  be  realized.  I  perceived,  however,  almost  immediately,  that  the 
Doctor  was  in  such  a  frame  for  preaching  as  I  had  not  seen  him  in  before,  and 
be  continued  constantly  to  rise  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  ser^ 
moD.  Besides  being  exceedingly  rich  in  the  most  precious  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  it  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  lucid  reasoning,  and  every  sen- 
tence of  it  was  evidently  spoken  from  a  heart  which  was  actually  glowing 
and  heaving  with  a  sense  of  the  love  of  Christ.  Notwithstanding  it  was  a 
kind  of  eloquence  to  which  my  Connecticut  Biver  friends  were  not  used, 
they  were  still  free  to  acknowledge  its  remarkable  power,  and  I  have  rarely 
seen  an  audience  more  entirely  melted  and  subdued  than  on  that  occasion* 
The  impression  which  Dr.  Bice  made  at  that  meeting  was  exceedingly 
favourable,  and  I  doubt  not  had  much  to  do  with  the  rather  uncommon 
success  which  subsequently  attended  his  application  in  that  region  for  aid 
in  establishing  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

The  next  year  he  visited  New  England  i^ain,  and  stopped  for  a  few  days 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  resided.  He  came  with  his  excellent  lady, 
and  passed  an  afternoon  with  me,  but  was  exceedingly  taciturn,  as  if  some 
weighty  concern  was  pressing  upon  his  spirit.  In  the  evening  he  preached 
for  me,  in  a  lecture  room,  on  the  text, — *'  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul  ?"  It  was  a  less  argumentative  and  elaborate  discourse  than 
the  one  I  heard  at  Springfield,  but  it  was  one  of  the  most  awfully  impressive 
discourses  I  ever  heard.  I  remember  his  using,  in  the  way  of  illustration, 
a  story  of  a  man's  going  over  Niagara  Falls ;  and  his  gesture,  his  counte- 
nance, his  whole  manner,  was  such  as  to  give  the  highest  possible  effect  to 
the  anecdote.  The  next  day,  I  rode  with  him  to  visit  Mount  Ilolyoke, — 
a  distance  of  some  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  the  air  of  apparent  sadness  had 
passed  away,  and  he  was  quite  the  life  of  the  company.  I  recollect  his 
entertaining  us  with  anecdotes  about  bis  friend,  Dr.  Speece,  from  which  I 
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got  the  impression  that  his  oddities  were  scarcely  exceeded  by  either  his 
abilities  or  his  excellencies. 

A  few  years  later  still,  after  I  had  changed  my  ecclesiastical  rdations, 
and  come  to  live  in  Albany,  Dr.  Rice  came  and  passed  several  days  in  my 
family.  He  found  me  confined  to  my  chamber  by  a  severe  influensa,  which 
many  of  my  friends,  and  I  think  himself  among  others,  feared  might  not  be 
easily  removed.  I  had  seen  enough  of  him  before  to  admire  and  ven- 
erate his  character ;  but  had  it  not  been  for  this  visit,  I  should  never  have 
adequately  appreciated  him.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  reserve  which  I 
had  seen  in  him  on  some  other  occasions.  His  face  was  beaming  with 
kindness,  he  was  cheerful  and  highly  amusing  in  his  conversation,  and  he 
had  an  agreeable  word  for  every  body,  while  yet,  in  all  his  intercourse,  he 
fully  sustained  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  and  ministerial  character.  I 
remember  a  little  incident  that  showed  that  while  his  heart  was  well-nigh 
absorbed  in  the  welfare  of  the  Seminary  which  he  had  founded,  his  efforts, 
even  for  that,  were  marked  by  the  most  delicate  consideration.  A  father 
could  not  have  manifested  more  interest  for  my  health,  nor  a  physician 
watched  its  changes  from  day  to  day  with  more  unceasing  vigilance.  I  felt 
now  that  I  had  got  down  into  his  great  and  generous  heart,  and  I  marvelled 
to  find  a  man  so  unlike  what  Dr.  Rice  at  first  appeared  to  me.  When  we 
parted,  it  was  for  the  last  time.  I  quickly  recovered  my  health,  but  he, 
alas !  went  home  to  labour  for  a  little  while,  and  then  decline,  and  then  die. 
I  have  always  been  thankful  that  he  made  me  that  last  visit,  for  I  have 
ever  since  regarded  him  as  having  been  not  only  one  of  the  noblest,  but 
one  of  the  loveliest,  of  mankind. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER,  D.  D. 

Nkw  York,  June  15, 1846. 

My  dear  Sir:  When  you  ask  me  to  give  you  some  recollections  of  my  dear  and 
honoured  friend,  the  late  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  you  awaken  in  me  some  of  the  most 
tender  emotions  of  my  life;  for  his  name  and  person  are  connected  with  all  that 
belongs  to  my  beloved  native  State,  my  parents,  and  my  early  labours  as  a  min- 
ister. You  have  kindly  relieved  me  by  saying  that  you  do  not  look  for  a  biogra- 
phy— indeed  this  is  sufficiently  afforded  by  the  ample  memoir  of  Mr.  MaxwelL 
I  shall,  however,  pen  these  lines  under  the  disadvantage  of  constantly  feeling 
how  much  better  the  work  might  have  been  done  by  others  whose  knowledge  of 
Dr.  Rice's  best  days  was  not  so  entirely  juvenile  as  was  mine. 

From  my  earliest  childhood,  I  was  accustomed  to  think  Dr.  Rice  almost  as 
near  to  me  as  my  own  honoured  fiither,  with  whom  all  my  life  long,  he  was  on 
terms  of  the  most  cordial  friendship.  He  took  early  methods  of  endearing  him- 
self to  those  of  us  who  were  in  childhood,  and  perhaps  there  never  lived  a  man 
who  clung  more  closely  to  his  friendships  in  after  years.  His  person  is  distinctly 
before  me.  None  of  the  portraits  do  him  any  thing  like  justice.  There  were 
mixtures  of  expression  which  no  one  painting  could  represent.  The  exceeding 
gravity  of  his  countenance  when  in  repose  or  musing,  would  occasionally  break 
forth  into  a  jocund  radiance  and  benignity,  altogether  indescribable.  His  frame 
was  tall,  bony  and  ungraceful.  His  gesture  was  confined,  but,  under  excitement, 
powerful.  His  voice,  though  strong,  was  unmusical.  He,  therefore,  owed 
nothing  to  the  mere  graces  of  oratory — I  believe  he  even  despised  them.  Yet 
there  were  times  when  he  was  unquestionably  eloquent,  when  he  gradually 
kindled  as  he  advanced,  when  his  argument  grew  better  and  better,  and  his  reluc- 
tant frame  seemed  informed  by  an  unwonted  inspiration,  while  his  whole  soul 
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glowed  through  his  great  speaking  eje.  At  such  times,  large  assemblies  were 
held  for  more  than  the  usual  time  in  fixed  attention.  It  always  appeared  to  me 
that  Dr.  Rice  resembled  those  birds  which  soar  noblj,  but  which  find  it  hard 
to  rise  on  the  wing. 

No  man  better  understood  what  eloquence  is,  or  more  admired  it  in  others; 
and  he  had  enjoyed  opportunities  of  hearing  the  best  orators  in  that  part  of  the 
land  where  oratory,  as  the  late  Dr.  Channing  admits,  has  been  most  at  home. 
He  had  heard  Marshall,  Madison,  Patrick  Henry,  and  John  Randolph.  The  two 
great  orators  last  named  appeared  on  one  memorable  instance  together,  in  the 
year  1799,  in  Charlotte  County,  Va.:  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  both  Dr.  Rice 
and  my  father  were  present  on  that  occasion.  With  Mr.  Wirt,  Dr.  Rice  enjoyed 
fiimiliar  intercourse,  deriving  aid  from  him  in  literary  enterprises.  A  beautiful 
letter  of  this  great  lawyer  and  orator  came  to  Dr.  Rice  on  his  dying  bed.  While, 
however,  he  was  familiar  with  some  of  the  most  noble  and  graceful  specimens 
of  oratory  that  America  has  eyer  known,  he  was,  for  that  very  reason,  in  the 
same  proportion  above  putting  himself  into  the  manege  of  elocutionary  masters, 
under  whose  care  our  young  students,  with  all  their  practisings,  are  destroying 
their  little  natural  capacity  for  good  speaking. 

The  power  of  Dr.  Rice  resided  in  his  thought  and  in  his  feeling:  he  was  both 
argumentative  and  earnest.  I  never  esteemed  his  deliyery  in  itself  considered 
at  all  worthy  of  his  composition.  Justice  has  never  been  done  to  him  as  a 
writer.  If  he  had  any  clerical  superior  in  his  mastery  of  sound,  free,  vigorous 
English,  it  is  not  within  my  knowledge.  In  common  with  such  preachers  as 
Fenelon,  Kirwan,  Whitefield,  Mason,  and  Hall,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
enslayed  to  what  he  had  written  down  in  his  study :  his  ablest  sermons  were,  as 
to  their  form,  the  product  of  the  hour — hence  we  must  not  look  for  the  best 
samples  of  his  composition  to  his  preaching,  but  to  what  he  wrote  for  the  press, 
especially  in  the  pages  of  the  **  Virginia  Evangelical  and  Literary  Magazine." 
As  a  favourable  instance  may  be  mentioned  his  Reply  to  Bishop  Ravenscroft; 
and  having  alluded  to  this,  I  ought  to  add  that,  earnest  as  this  controversy  was, 
it  engendered  in  him  no  gall:  when  he  heard  of  the  Bishop's  death,  he  said, — 
"  1  never  had  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity."  In  a  somewhat  different  strain,  but 
equally  characteristic  of  his  great  and  generous  way  of  thinking,  are  his  Letters 
to  James  Madison,  Esq.,  late  President  of  the  United  States;  the  object  of  which 
was  to  show  that  American  statesmen  owe  it  to  their  country  to  promote  Chris- 
tiantty  among  the  people. 

To  his  pulpit  labours  Dr.  Rice  brought  all  the  stores  of  an  unusually  varied 
learning.  From  his  childhood,  when  he  used  to  rise  from  his  bed  to  read  Horace 
by  the  flame  of  pine  wood  on  the  hearth,  until  his  latest  day,  he  was  a  devourer 
of  books,  and  in  a  variety  of  departments.  Few  men  kept  more  fully  abreast 
of  contemporary  literature,  as  is  shown  by  his  Magazine.  '*  Now  although  this 
insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  unconquerable  avidity  for  books,  would,  in 
many  minds,  have  produced  very  small,  if  any,  good  effect,  and  no  doubt  was  in 
some  respects  injurious  to  him ;  yet,  possessing  as  he  did  a  mind  of  uncommon 
vigour,  and  a  judgment  remarkably  sound  and  discriminating,  that  accumulation 
of  ideas  and  fitcts  which  to  most  men  would  have  been  a  useless  unwieldy  mass, 
was  by  him  so  digested  and  incorporated  with  his  own  thoughts,  that  it  had,  I 
doobt  not,  a  mighty  influence  in  raising  his  mind  to  that  commanding  eminence 
which  it  attained  in  his  mature  years." 

In  the  meshes  of  theological  metaphysics  Dr.  Rice  never  entangled  himself — 
indeed  he  stood  aloof  (torn  doctrinal  controversy.  His  views  were  less  polemio 
than  comprehensive;  and  his  mind  was  perpetually  labouring  with  the  problem 
of  uniting  all  orthodox  American  Christians  who  were  friendly  to  liberty.  Some 
of  his  warmest  admirers  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  thehr  belief  that  his  dread  of 
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oonirorersy  was  oxoessiye.    Bemarkable  suooess,  howerer,  attended  his  pacific 
measures,  especially  in  his  native  State. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  point  out  any  one  production  of  Dr.  Rice's  which 
should  give,  in  short  compass,  a  view  of  bis  characteristics,  I  would  name  his 
letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wisner,  of  November  22,  1826.*  It  is  wise,  and  witty, 
and  full  of  those  sagacious  prospects  of  things,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  by  which 
be  will  long  be  remembered.  Writing  in  this  annwt  mirabUiSy  as  the  year  1948 
has  just  been  felicitously  called,  I  own  myself  impressed  by  the  views  taken  by 
Dr.  Rice  just  twenty  years  ago.  You  will  perhaps  find  room  for  a  quotation:  it 
will  show  the  spirit  of  the  man :  ''  This  is  the  most  wonderful  year  in  which  we 
have  ever  lived.  Where  will  the  overturnings  end  which  we  now  see  beginning? 
Heaven  grant  that  they  may  result  in  the  coming  of  Him  *  whose  right  it  is  to 
reign.'  I  do  believe  the  present  is  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  human  nature.  It  is  the 
age  of  Revolutions,  succeeding  the  age  of  the  Reformation.  The  Lord  is  pulling 
down  old  establishments,  and  overturning  deep-laid  foundations  of  spiritual 
tyranny.  He  is  disenthralling  the  mind  of  man,  and  opening  a  way  for  the 
universal  diffusion  of  the  Bible,  and  sending  the  heralds  of  mercy  ta  aU  lands. 
In  a  word,  He  is  making  opportunities,  and  waiting  to  see  how  the  Church  wfll 
improve  them .  The  Reformation  was  a  crisis .  Men's  minds  were  mightily  stirred 
up,  and  a  great  opportunity  was  afforded  them  for  setting  the  world  at  liberty 
from  every  yoke  but  the  *  easy'  one  of  the  Redeemer.  In  some  respects  that 
opportunity  was  nobly  improved.  But  the  Reformers  committed  some  capital 
mistakes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  principal  were:  1.  Distrust  in  Provi- 
dence, and  dependance  on  kings  and  princes  to  protect  the  Church  and  sustain 
the  truth.  This  brought  religion  into  alliance  with  the  world,  and  it  was  cor- 
rupted. 2.  The  spirit  of  controversy  which  rose  up,  and  raged,  and  divided  th» 
Protestant  world  into  fiercely  contending  factions.  This  flame  burned  up  the 
spirit  of  piety,  and  these  divisions  frittered  away  the  strength  of  the  Chardi, 
and  marred  its  glory  in  the  presence  of  Papists,  Mahometans,  and  Heathens. 
That  golden  opportunity  was  lost,  and  religion,  on  the  whole,  made  rery  little 
progress  for  three  centuries.  Look  at  Germany,  look  at  Switzerland,  look  at 
Protestant  France,  at  England,  at  Scotland,  and  say  whether  there  is  as  modi 
religion  now  as  there  was  in  1580. 

'*  It  has  occurred  to  me  most  painfully  that  the  present  opportunity  may  pass 
without  suitable  improvement,  and  the  Church  sink  into  a  torpor  to  continue  for 
ages;  while  the  spirit  of  Infidelity  shall  go  through  the  world,  breathing  all  its 
pestilence  and  inflicting  its  plagues,  ten-fold  more  terrible  than  those  of  Egypt- 
But  if  so,  no  arithmetic  can  calculate  the  amount  of  guilt  which  will  rest  on  the 
Church.  I  regard  the  human  race  as  at  this  moment  standing  on  the  corered 
crater  of  a  volcano,  in  which  elemental  fires  are  raging  with  the  intensity  of  the 
'  Tophet  ordained  of  old.'  Heaven  has  provided  conductors  of  wonderful  power, 
by  which  this  heat  may  be  diffused  as  a  genial  warmth  and  a  cheering  light 
through  the  world.  And  the  necessary  process  must  be  performed  by  the 
Church — otherwise,  there  will  be  an  explosion  which  will  shatter  to  pieces  erery 
fabric  of  human  hope  and  comfort." 

Entertaining  such  views  of  the  times  and  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Rice  carried  into 
his  whole  ministry  an  unusual  earnestness.  His  pulpit  addresses  bore  a  doao- 
resemblance  than  is  usual  to  great  speeches  in  deliberative  bodies,  turning  Tory 
much  on  the  politico-ecclesiastical  relations  of  truth,  and  avoiding  academic 
starch,  and  the  formation  of  homiletical  technicalities.  His  detestation  of  all 
tyranny  in  Church  and  State  burnt  its  way  out,  in  vehement  discourse.  *'  He 
was,"  said  a  dear  and  early  friend,  Dr.  Speece,  '*  a  powerful  advocate  of  pure 
Protestant  Christian  liberty;  strenuously  resisting  all  usurpation  upon  the  r^^ts 
of  private  judgment  in  ma^tters  of  religion."    But  that  which  more  than  all  else 

*  Memoir^  pp.  378^84. 
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gavo  fenroor  to  his  ministry,  was  his  belief  of  the  truth  and  his  sincere  piety. 
No  one  now  surviving,  except  the  widowed  companion  of  hiH  life,  can  know  the 
anxieties  with  which  he  pursued  his  labours  against  great  difficulties,  first  as 
Pastor,  and  then  as  Professor.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  sincerity  and  benignant 
affection.  If,  as  has  been  said,  he  was  very  choleric  in  youth,  then  no  man  erer 
gained  a  greater  victory,  for  he  was  a  pattern  of  meekness.  His  whole  life  was 
one  continued  labour  for  Christ's  cause,  and  he  wore  himself  out  in  his  endeay- 
ours  to  raise  the  standard  of  theological  education  in  the  South.  His  profound 
stirring  interest  in  great  public  schemes  divested  his  public  performances  of  all 
that  was  either  common-place  or  scholastic,  and  gave  them  the  character  of  direct 
appeals,  for  immediate  decision,  like  the  arguments  of  a  political  orator  before 
his  constituents. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Rice  was  widely  extended  by  his  writings  and  his 
trayels.  No  man  of  the  South  was  so  well  known  in  New  England.  And  while, 
in  the  way  of  playful  challenge,  he  used  somewhat  to  vaunt  his  peculiarities  as  a 
Virginian,  never  for  an  instant  allowing  any  one  to  consider  the  **  Old  Colony 
and  Dominion,"  as  less  than  the  greatest  of  States,  he  accomplished  more  than 
any  man  in  harmonizing  the  views  of  North  and  South.  In  1819,  he  was 
honoured  with  the  highest  literary  degree  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey;  and 
in  1822,  he  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  same.  But  he  was  too 
much  devoted  to  the  interests  of  religion  in  his  native  State,  to  live  or  die  else- 
where; and  his  last  years  were  spent  in  founding  and  rearing  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Prince  Edward.  This  institution,  it  has  been  justly  said, 
will  remain  a  monument  more  honourable,  and  it  is  hoped  more  lasting,  than 
marble  or  brass,  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  toilsome  labours  of  one 
man. 

It  is  not  improper  to  speak  of  Dr.  Rice's  influence  in  that  large  and  then 
undivided  branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  minister.  While 
still  young,  he  made  an  impression  by  a  sermon  before  the  General  Assembly  at 
Philadelphia,  such  as  was  never  forgotten.  From  that  moment  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  his  reputation  never  decreased.  Though  punctual  in  his  attendance 
on  Church  courts,  he  was  not  often  upon  his  feet;  but  his  companions  testify 
that  on  great  questions  he  was  eloquent.  Everywhere,  in  public  and  private,  his 
voice  was  for  peace.  As  a  Theological  Professor,  he  was  a  thorough  Calvinist, 
oi^x>sed  to  all  the  innovations  in  Divinity  which  were  then  beginning  to  show 
themselves;  yet  ready  to  go  all  lengths  in  forbearance  towards  the  persons  of 
dissentients.  This  was  not  mere  gentleness  of  temper,  but  deliberate  Christian 
policy.  His  language  was — '*  Our  learned  Doctors  may  wear  out  their  pens,  and 
put  out  their  eyes,  and  they  and  their  partisans  will  be  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
The  Church  is  not  to  be  purified  by  controversy,  but  by  holy  love."  His 
fiiTourite  adage  was.  Love  is  Poweb.  As  has  been  said  above,  there  are  those 
who  love  his  memory,  and  yet  think  that  Dr.  Rice  was  disposed  to  extend  this 
excision  of  controversy  to  more  points  than  was  consistent  with  a  maintenance 
of  the  complete  system  of  sound  doctrine.  But  who  can  avoid  loving  the  benev- 
olence of  the  disposition  ?  His  public  spirit  in  regard  to  the  Church  was  great. 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  to  dictate  from  his  dying  bed  the  projet  of 
an  overture  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  Foreign  Missions,  in 
which  he  asserts  the  great  truth  on  which  the  present  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
is  founded;  namely,  **  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  is  a 
Missionary  Society." 

The  nature  of  your  work,  my  dear  Sir,  forbids  me  to  lift  the  vail  from  the 
most  lovely  aspect  of  this  great  man;  his  character,  I  mean,  as  a  husband,  a 
brother,  a  friend,  and  a  master.  His  beloved  wife  still  remains  among  us,  *^  a 
widow  indeed;"  and  though  he  left  no  children,  there  are  thousands  who 
remember  him  as  a  father;  among  whom  I  affectionately  claim  my  humble  place. 
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Will  jou  pardon  me  for  relating  a  little  incident  connected  with  his  position  ms  « 
householder:  it  will  he  hest  understood  hj  those  who  hs?e  lired  at  the  Soaih. 
Dr.  Bice  was  a  gentle  but  authoritative  master  of  his  own  household.  On  a 
certain  occasion,  a  senrant  woman  had  been  refractory  and  insulting;  and  it 
became  necessary  for  her  to  be  solemnly  reprimanded.  The  next  day  she 
declared  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  close  her  eyes  in  sleep  for  remembering 
her  master's  prayer.  Ever  afterwards,  she  was  devoted  to  him  in  dutiful  affec- 
tion. On  the  very  last  day  of  her  life,  Dr.  Rice  entered  her  room  and  fonnd  her 
eldest  daughter  preparing  something  at  the  hearth  under  her  direction.  He 
remonstrated,  reminding  her  that  all  she  could  need  would  be  supplied — '*  Oh, 
Master,"  said  the  dying  woman,  *'  I  want  nothing;  but  nobody  else  can  make 
the  bread  you  like  best,  and  I  am  showing  Martha  how  to  do  it  that  she  may 
bake  it  for  you  when  I  am  gone."  Allow  me.  Reverend  Sir,  to  add,  that  this 
poor  creature  was  the  mother  of  the  man  who,  through  the  generosity  of  some 
of  Mrs.  Rice's  friends  at  the  North,  was  sent  last  month,  with  his  familjs 
to  Areedom  in  Africa. 

Lest,  however,  my  communication  should  degenerate  into  details  unsuited  to 
your  work,  I  will  hasten  to  add  a  few  statements  respecting  the  last  days  of 
Dr.  Rice.  On  returning  in  1830  from  one  of  his  many  loilsome  journeys  to  the 
North,  he  was  detained  in  Philadelphia  by  a  sudden  illness  which  seized  him 
while  at  prayer  with  the  family :  it  was  the  precursor  of  the  violent  and  excru- 
ciating distresses  which  often  visited  him  afterwards.  '  Still  he  was  enabled  to 
pursue  his  journey;  to  meet  with  his  friend  Mr.  Wirt;  and  to  enjoy  a  Sabbath 
with  his  beloved  people  at  Richmond.  It  was  after  this  that  he  wrote  the  letter  to 
Dr.  Wisner,  which  has  been  cited.  His  days  were  now  numbered,  and  his  decline 
was  rapid.  Prayers  were  publicly  offered  for  him  in  the  Princeton  Seminary, — a 
fact  which  deeply  touched  him.  His  thoughts  were,  however,  more  for  the  Church 
than  for  himself.  A  revival  of  religion  was  in  progress  as  he  lay  on  his  bed. 
'*  Amazing — astonishing  !"  he  would  say,  as  news  came  to  him.  **0h,  that  I 
could  aid  the  triumph  with  my  voice  !  But  the  Lord's  will  be  done!"  His  suf- 
fering was  extreme — **  I  feel,"  said  he,  "  an  iron  hand  upon  me  that  is  crushing 
me  to  death."  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  friend,  Jeremiah  Evarts  of  Boston, 
he  said,  "  Alas  !  God  is  taking  away  the  staff"  and  stay  from  Israel.  The  few  that 
are  left  will  not  be  regarded,  and  the  many  will  carry  all  before  them.  Numbers 
will  overwhelm  us  at  last."  After  many  distresses  of  body,  in  which  his  mind 
painfully  sympathized  to  a  degree  of  morbid  depression,  he  at  length,  when  all 
were  awaiting  his  departure,  experienced  a  singular  relief.  Turning  suddenly 
to  Mrs.  Rice,  and  throwing  his  arms  around  her  neck,  and  looking  in  her  (ace 
with  a  clear  bright  eye,  beaming  with  heavenly  joy,  he  exclaimed,  "  Mercy  is 
triumphant !"  As  some  doubted  what  the  last  word  was,  he  made  a  fV'esh  eflbrt 
and  said — **  triumphant !"     When  instantly  his  head  fell  and  he  was  gone. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Rice  is  intimately  connected  with  the  system  of  public 
theological  education  in  this  country.  After  thorough  survey,  in  every  part  of 
the  Church,  he  rejected  the  old  and  partial  method  as  worthy  only  of  an 
inchoate  condition,  and  lent  his  whole  influence  to  the  support  of  that  larger  and 
exacter  method,  which  enjoys  the  testimony  and  sanction  of  every  important 
ecclesiastical  organization  in  America. 

But  I  am  detaining  you  beyond  all  that  is  my  right,  and 
Am,  with  Christian  respect. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

JAMES  W,  ALEXANDER. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  BENJAMIN  M.  SMITH,  D.  D. 

P£0FE880R  IH  THE  UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  TIROINIA. 

Union  Seminaet,  March  11, 1857. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  undertake  to  comply  with  your  request  to 
oonimunicate  my  personal  recollections  of  Dr.  Rice,  though  well  conyinced  that 
they  can  add  but  few  and  indistinct  touches  to  the  portrait  of  that  noble  man, 
with  which  you  propose  to  enrich  the  pages  of  your  work. 

The  materials  for  such  a  contribution  as  you  desire,  supplied  by  my  memory, 
are  not  only  Yery  scanty,  but  also  deficient  in  striking  incidents.  For  although 
my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Rice  commenced  with  my  earliest  boyhood,  and  I  was 
for  four  years  during  my  college  course,  a  member  of  his  family,  I  was  too 
young  to  form  adequate  conceptions  of  his  character,  and  too  uninformed  on  the 
great  subjects  which  engrossed  his  attention  to  receive  or  retain  very  vivid 
impressions  of  his  conversation.  Moreover,  he  was  remarkably  taciturn,  was 
always  a  hard  student,  and  during  the  later  years  of  his  life,— -the  period  of  my 
best  opportunity  for  forming  a  proper  acquaintance  with  his  character,  be  was 
continually  pressed  with  the  multiplied  cares  and  arduous  duties  of  his  office 
in  this  Seminary. 

Still,  as  material  objects  are  more  thoroughly  known  by  the  result  of  views 
taken  from  various  points,  so  such  characters  as  his  are  sometimes  better  under^ 
stood  when  viewed  from  different  points  of  observation. 

Of  his  various  and  extensive  learning,  his  pastoral  fidelity,  his  untiring 
energy,  his  soundness  in  the  principles  of  a  true  Biblical  Theology,  his  able  and 
eloquent  defences  and  expositions  of  Gospel  truth,  both  by  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  his  eminent  public  services,  his  laborious,  faithful  and  popular  career  as  a 
teacher  of  Theology,  and  his  successful  efforts  in  establishing  this  Seminary,  I 
could  furnish  abundant  illustrations.  But  on  all  these  topics  you  are  doubtless 
already  fully  informed. 

Of  Dr.  Rice's  personal  appearance  I  retain  a  most  distinct  impression.  Thai 
of  some  well-known  acquaintance,  very  recently  seen,  is  hardly  more  dearly 
defined  in  my  mind.  He  was  full  six  feet  high,  and  very  well  proportioned. 
His  face  was  somewhat  oval,  with  a  broad  and  high,  as  well  as  finely  arched, 
forehead.  His  features  were  symmetrically  combined,  and  he  might  have  been 
justly  termed  a  handsome  man.  His  complexion  inclined  to  be  florid.  His 
eyes  were  of  dark  blue  and  very  expressive.  The  usual  cast  of  his  counte- 
nance was  grave,  but  neither  austere  nor  morose.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
inviting  rather  than  repulsive.  He  never  failed  to  be  attractive  to  the  young, 
and  was  easily  approached  by  such.  His  forehead  appeared  yet  higher,  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  owing  to  a  slight  baldness.  His  hair  was  brown, 
disposed  to  curl,  though  gently,  was  worn  moderately  short,  but  long  enough 
very  much  to  conceal  the  appearance  of  baldness.*  With  the  exception  of  the 
portrait,  mentioned  in  the  note,  I  have  never  seen  one  which  gave  a  satisfactory 
representation  of  his  features.  And  indeed,  that  is  not  unexceptionable.  It  is  an 
accurate  likeness  of  him,  as  he  often  appeared,  reminding  one,  familiar  with  his 
pleasant  moods,  of  his  expression  of  countenance  when  about  to  say,  or  when 
he  had  just  uttered,  something  humorous  or  gently  satirical.  It  is  very  mueh 
such  an  expression,  as  we  may  conceive  him  to  have  presented,  when,  by  way  of 
pleasantly  satirizing  the  close  pulpit  reading  of  a  certain  class  of  ministers,  on 
meeting  one  of  them  in  the  streets  of  a  Northern  city,  the  morning  after  attend- 

•  It  is  not  a  little  suiffular  that  owing  to  tome  defect  in  the  paint  or  canvass  of  the  portrait  in 
the  poseession  of  his  widow,  the  hair,  originallj  represented  as  brown,  now  appears  aaitegray. 
The  defect  has  ooeosioned  no  perceptible  ehaage  in  the  appearuioe  of  the  fiace.  To  bis  Menllf 
this  dreaaistaDee  is  not  displeasing,  as  lie  thos  appears  very  much  as  we  may  sapposa  he  woald- 
bare  done^  if  aUve  now.    His  age  would  have  now  been  seventy-nine. 
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ing  a  ser?ice  in  which  the  miniflter  had  participated,  and,  by  a  serrik  adherence 
to  his  manuscript,  subjected  himself  to  the  criticism,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a 
paper,  and  read  the  usual  questions  and  answers  of  common  civility.  But  this 
portrait  does  not  represent  him  with  the  gravity  and  pleasing  solemnity  which 
he  exhibited,  when  engaged  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  or  in  the  earnest 
discussion  of  great  and  weighty  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  those  which  have 
been  designed  to  serve  this  purpose,  have  failed  by  portraying  a  class  of  features 
directly  the  reverse  of  those  mentioned,  and  presenting  to  us  a  sad,  morose,  or 
stem  expression,  which  he  never  had.  It  is  probable  that  his  features,  in  entire 
repose,  were  no  correct  indications  of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged,  when  his 
mind  was  specially  interested;  and  the  artists  who  drew  the  portraits  were 
incapable,  from  want  of  familiarity  with  their  subject,  of  imparting  to  the  canvass 
the  requisite  glow  of  feeling.  Kindness,  benevolence,  tenderness,  and  solemnity, 
on  a  basis  of  deep  thought  fulness,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  his  ordinary  expression,  as  they  were  evinced  by  his  early  life  to  be 
the  leading  traits  of  his  moral  nature. 

He  was  perhaps  constitutionally  slow  in  his  physical  motions.  I  never  saw 
him  walk  or  act  in  a  hurried  manner.  His  earlier  friends  have  represented  him  is 
naturally  of  an  irascible  or  impetuous  temper.  I  never  heard  him  use  a  hsrsh 
word,  nor  did  I  ever  see  him  manifest  signs  of  provocation  or  anger.  Constantly 
pressed  as  he  was  by  his  public  duties,  he  took  little  part  in  the  management  of 
his  domestic  affairs.  His  servants  regarded  him  with  sincere  respect  and  affec- 
tion, and  perhaps  their  personal  attachment  secured  as  prompt  and  constant 
obedience  as  other  influences  could  have  produced. 

From  November,  1825,  till  September,  1829,  I  was  a  member  of  Dr.  Rice's 
fitmily.  This  was  the  period  of  his  most  intense,  laborious  and  uninterrupted 
service  in  the  Seminary.  His  time  was  constantly  occupied.  The  variety  of  his 
duties  afforded  no  relief  from  their  pressure.  The  number  of  students  increased 
from  seven  to  upwards  of  fifty.  He  had  but  one  assistant  in  instruction.  He 
taught  Theology,  Church  History  and  Government,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time, 
the  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  His  vacations  of  six 
weeks  each,  besides  the  whole  of  one  and  parts  of  other  sessions,  were  spent  in 
travelling  to  solicit  funds.  During  the  sessions,  he  supplied  the  vacant  pulpit 
of  the  church  in  the  vicinity,  at  least  half  the  time,  and  on  the  alternate  Sab- 
baths, was  usually  engaged  in  preaching  at  some  of  the  churches  in  the  surround- 
ing country.  Thus  he  had  little  time  for  his  family  or  his  company.  Having 
entered  the  new  Seminary  building  in  November,  1825,  while  yet  not  entirely 
finished,  and  while  the  premises  were  but  partially  reclaimed  from  the  forest,  be 
combined  utility  with  exercise,  for  recreation,  in  most  vigorous  labour,  digging 
up  stumps  and  removing  dirt,  accumulated  by  the  excavations  for  the  buildings. 
He  set  the  example  for  his  own  precepts,  and  pleasantly  urged  on  the  students 
,  the  benefit  of  varying  their  labours  on  Hebrew  and  Greek  roots,  by  labours  on 
those  of  the  oak  and  hickory.  He  generally  wrought  in  this  way  for  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour  before  breakfast,  and  would  often  come  into  the  house,  with  his 
forehead  and  cheeks  bathed,  and  his  clothes  soaked,  with  perspiration.  In  the 
proper  season,  exercise  in  his  garden,  for  whose  ornamental  and  useful  cultore 
he  had  a  great  predilection,  supplied  an  alternation  for  this  severe  toil.  Then, 
from  breakfast  till  twelve  or  one  or  even  two  o'clock  at  night,  he  was  constantly 
oocupied  in  his  study,  which  was  also  his  class-room,  performing  the  appropriate 
duties  of  his  office,  or  by  correspondence  and  contributions  to  the  press,  render- 
ing thus  additional  services  to  the  Church  at  large,  evinced  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Seminary,  and  in  publications  defending  and  expounding  the  great  princi- 
ples of  Theology  and  Church  Government.  His  meals  were  properly  his  only 
seasons  of  relaxation.  His  plain  but  hospitable  house  was  ever  open  to  strangers; 
and  his  extensive  acquaintance  and  increasing  reputation  brought  visiters  from 
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all  parts  of  the  country.  For  some  months,  Rey.  Dr.  Nettleton  was  his  guest, 
and  then,  for  another  season.  Rev.  James  B.  Taylor,  who  died  in  his  house.  His 
own  father  was,  at  an  earlier  period,  a  memher  of  his  family,  cherished  with 
filial  tenderness  and  respect.  Rev.  Rufus  Nutting  from  New  England,  boarded 
with  him  during  a  winter  spent  in  the  South  for  his  health,  and  with  a  generous 
desire  to  aid  deserving  young  men,  ho  had  frequently  one  of  the  students, — a  gra- 
tuitous boarder  in  his  family.  Rev.  H.  P.  Goodrich,  his  assistant,  and  then  a 
Professor  in  the  Seminary,  boarded  with  him  three  years.  With  such  persons 
pleasant  and  useful  conversation  was  held  during  meals,  which  were  thus  pro- 
tracted often  to  a  longer  time  than  usual,  and  were  seasons  of  truly  delightful 
recreation.  One  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  often  said  that,  though  absent  from 
bis  fomily,  he  had  laughed  more  during  the  five  months  spent  with  Dr.  Rice, 
than  he  had  ever  done  in  any  year  of  his  life.  With  Dr.  Nettleton,  his  conver- 
sation often  assumed  a  graver  cast,  and  the  theological  innovations  of  the  day, 
and  the  new  measures  in  connection  with  revivals,  &c.,  were  freely  discussed; 
though  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  discussions  were  rather  a  comparison  of 
accordant  views  than  the  debates  of  opponents. 

Dr.  Rice  never  forgot  a  kindness,  and  was  studiously  diligent  to  give  substan- 
tial expressions  of  his  gratitude.  Having  been  himself,  when  young,  compelled 
to  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  education,  he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  his  aid  to 
others  in  similar  circumstances.  The  friends  of  his  youth  were  never  forgotten. 
With  my  parents  a  friendship  had  been  formed,  when  he  spent  some  six  months 
under  their  roof,  while  pursuing  the  study  of  medicine.  Their  kindness,  though 
intrinsically  trifling,  it  was  his  delight  through  life  to  acknowledge,  and  his 
pleasure  more  than  tenfold  to  repay.  Having,  by  marrying  my  father's  niece, 
become  connected  with  the  family,  his  visits  were  the  more  frequent,  and  always 
the  occasions  of  mutual  pleasure.  The  younger  children  were  taught  to  address 
him  as  Uncle,  and  few  real  uncles  ever  manifested  a  more  lively  or  more  efficient 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  nephews  and  nieces.  From  my  mother's  widowhood 
in  1819,  he  became  yet  more  tender  and  actively  solicitous  for  the  comfort  of  the 
family.  His  visits,  though  necessarily  short,  were  always  hailed  with  delight; 
for  he  brought  with  him  and  conferred  the  blessings  which  those  impart  who,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  "  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  affliction." 
It  was  to  his  generous  gratitude  and  strong  attachment  to  the  family  that  I  was 
indebted  for  the  privilege  of  pursuing  my  college  course  under  circumstances  so 
well  calctdated  to  quicken  my  zeal,  and  excite  my  love  for  sound  learning.  No 
calls  for  aid  or  advice  in  my  studies, — even  if,  in  the  heedlessness  of  youth,  made 
when  he  was  most  pressed  for  time,  were  ever  unkindly  met  or  disregarded.  He 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  impressing  on  the  mind  the  severest  criticism,  by  some 
pleasant  mode  of  administering  it.  Placing  his  thumb  on  the  first  word,  and 
stretching,  as  with  great  effort,  his  finger  to  the  last,  in  a  very  long  sentence, 
the  first  of  a  composition,  he  taught  me  to  be  ever  mindful,  though  I  may  not 
have  been  ever  observant,  of  this  capital  error  in  composing.  A  kind  word  or 
look  of  encouragement,  or  a  smile  of  approbation  was  always  ready,  when 
deserved,  and  a  course  of  remark  at  his  table,  or  an  incidental  hint  in  private, 
cautioned  me  of  evil,  and  warned  me  of  its  results. 

I  give  you  these  little  incidents  of  personal  and  family  history,  with  unfeigned 
hesitation,  knowing  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  rather  passing  the  limit  of  a 
proper  delicacy.  But  they  furnish  one  of  the  best  commentaries  on  the  remark 
so  characteristically  true  of  Dr.  Rice,  that  he  never  forgot  a  kindness,  that  I 
could  not  forego  their  introduction,  and  I  am  not  unwilling  to  say  that  if  your 
readers  peruse  them  with  a  tithe  of  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me  to  communi- 
cate them,  they  will  not  regret  it.  Indeed,  for  his  young  oountrymen,  whoever 
they  might  be,  he  had  a  heart  yearning  with  the  kindest  emotions.  One  of  the 
most  emineot  lawyers  of  the  State  spent  a  night  with  me  recently,  and  most 
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feelingly  expressed  the  gratefVil  emotions  he  expenencod  in  recolleciiiig  Dr.  Rice's 
kind  attentions  to  him  while  at  College;  and  doubtless  there  are  hundreds  of 
others  in  all  the  professions,  who  would  do  the  same. 

He  evinced  this  trait  of  character  in  frequenting  the  meetings  of  the  Union 
Society  in  the  College  (Hampden  Sidney)  near  the  Seminary.  Though  con- 
stantly pressed  by  his  urgent  and  important  duties,  he  found  time,  once  or  twice 
every  session,  to  attend  those  meetings,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Society 
when  at  the  College  in  early  life.  After  the  ordinary  routine  of  business,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  topic  of  debate  by  the  students,  he  would  rise,  and,  in  a 
most  felicitous  and  instructive  manner,  hold  their  attention  for  thirty  minutes  or 
an  hour,  in  an  able  and  often  entertaining  discussion  of  the  question.  Such 
occasions  were  always  embraced  as  opportunities  for  the  expression  of  senUments 
calculated  to  foster  noble  purposes,  and  quicken  zeal  and  inspire  aspirations  for 
increase  in  sound  knowledge  and  true  virtue. 

On  one  occasion,  the  Society  was  disappointed  of  securing  a  representative 
from  abroad  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  College  Commencement.  Dr.  Rice  was 
applied  to,  and  readily  agreed  to  supply  the  vacancy,  of  whose  existence  the 
Society  had  not  been  made  fully  aware,  till  the  day  preceding  that  appointed  for 
the  Oration.  I  remember  how  gracefully  and  appropriately  he  opened  his  speech 
by  rather  apologizing  to  any  who  might  have  thought  him  out  of  place  on  such  an 
occasion,  using  some  such  language  as  this, — **  If  any  ask  why  I  am  here  to  day, 
I  reply  with  the  old  Roman  Poet,  *  Homo  sum  et  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum 
puto.'  "  Indeed,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  showing  how  truly  he  held  the 
sentiment  of  another  Latin  writer, — *'  Maxima  reverentia  puero  debetur."  It  was 
then  the  custom  of  the  College  to  have  a  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  by 
the  students.  They  were  permitted  to  select  orators  for  the  day  from  among 
themselves,  and,  the  literary  entertainment  over,  to  have  a  dinner  which  was 
closed  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  country,  by  drinking  toasts.  Dr.  Rice,  when 
at  home,  generally  attended,  and,  though  strictly  abstemious,  also  honoured  the 
dinner  by  his  presence,  and  gave  his  toast  when  called  on.  Even  then,  he  aimed 
to  present  a  sentiment  embodying  that  which  was  useful  and  valuable  to  his 
young  friends. 

As  a  Trustee  of  College,  he  was  a  regular  attendant  on  the  term  examinations, 
and  often  enlivened  occasions  generally  dull  and  prolix  to  all  parties,  by  timely 
sallies  of  humour.  He  encouraged  the  young  men  to  diligence  in  acquiring  the 
art  of  public  speaking,  by  often  attending  the  exercises,  both  for  declamation  and 
the  delivery  of  original  speeches. 

Dr.  Rice  was  not  only  a  student  in  order  to  teach,  but  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  was  insatiable.  He  was  a  student  of  departments  of  learning, 
not  immediately  connected  with  his  daily  pursuits.  His  habits  of  study,  and 
his  excellent  mental  training,  enabled  him  to  acquire  rapidly,  and  retain  perma- 
nently, stores  of  useful  knowledge,  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  The  advance  hi 
many  sciences,  especially  in  the  department  of  Physics,  had  been  very  great, 
during  the  thirty  years  of  his  professional  life.  Yet  he  kept  himself  well  posted, 
and,  without  pretending  to  minute  accuracy,  was  no  mean  scholar  on  subjects 
barely  touched  in  his  academical  studies.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit,  or  indeed 
as  a  public  speaker,  was  not  very  striking,  and  occasional  and  superficial  hearers 
often  went  away  disappointed.  But  to  attentiye  thinkers,  his  matter  was  always 
interesting,  and  soon  they  found  themselves  beguiled  into  a  forgetfblness  of  his 
manner.  He  used  but  little  gesture.  Sometimes  his  hand  would  remain  (as  he 
had  a  habit  of  placing  it  when  beginning  to  speak,)  in  his  ooat-bosom,  almost 
through  his  discourse.  Bat  often,  as  he  waxed  warm  in  speaking,  his  whole 
chest  would  seem  to  partake  of  his  emotion,  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  conTulsife 
shaking  of  his  shoulders  and  breast  would  act  with  an  almost  electric  power  on 
the  listener.    His  language  was  chaste  and  often  el^;ant,  but  yon  would  think 
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but  little  of  langOAge^  while  your  mind  was  carried  awaj  by  his  thought.  His 
voice  was  another  mode  of  expressing  his  emotions,  and  the  deep  tones  of  solemn 
earnestness,  indicative  of  pent  up  feeling,  would  awaken  in  his  hearers  emotions 
far  more  correspondent,  than  any  amount  of  even  the  most  appropriate  gesticu- 
lation. He  seldom  resorted  to  any  irregular  modes  of  arresting  attention.  His 
WHS  the  farthest  from  the  least  appearance  of  an  eccentric  manner.  Yet  [  well 
remember  the  solemnity  produced  by  his  closing  a  very  impressive  service  with 
a  benediction  on  those  onlyy  who  had  determined  at  once  to  enter  on  a  Christian 
life. 

His  preaching  was  almost  uniformly  extempore.  He  used  notes,  (often  very 
brief,)  sometimes  covering  perhaps  a  sheet  of />o/scap  paper.  His  letters  will 
compare  fiivourably  with  the  best  specimens  of  English  composition,  in  the  best 
days  of  English  literature.  He  had  no  time  to  write  sermons.  His  pen  was  never 
idle.  But  had  he  occupied  it  in  writing  sermons,  he  would  not  have  had  time 
for  other  writing.  However,  he  no  less,  perhaps  the  more,  studied  his  subjects 
for  pulpit  discussion.  His  prayers,  both  in  public  and  in  his  family,  and  among 
his  students,  were  fervent,  humble  and  comprehensive.  He  was,  on  all  occa- 
sions, deeply  impressive  and  often  affecting,  praying  with  unaffected  devoutness 
for  ''  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men." 

Next  to  his  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  was  his  ardent  wish  for  the 
wel&re  of  his  country,  and  especially  of  his  native  State.  Two  great  evils, 
threatening  the  future,  were  ever  before  his  mind ;  and  among  my  earliest  recol- 
lections of  his  preaching,  are  my  impressions  of  the  warnings  he  uttered  relative 
to  the  increase  of  Intemperance  and  the  Papacy.  He  had,  years  before  his 
death,  with  almost  prophetic  sagacity,  warned  his  countrymen  of  the  dangers  of 
popular  ignorance  on  religious  subjects,  especially  among  the  slaves,  and  depicted, 
in  most  remarkably  correct  colours,  the  career  of  such  a  **  crisp-haired  prophet  '* 
coming  as  a  messenger  of  Heaven,  with  blood-thirsty  and  demoniacal  passions, 
as  actually  signalized  the  autumn  of  his  death,  by  the  memorable  "  Southamp- 
ton Massacre." 

I  remain  yours  truly, 

B.  M.  SMITH. 


BENJAMIN  MORGAN  PALMER,  D.  D.^ 

1803—1847. 

Bbnjahin  Morgan  Palmer  was  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Palmer,  who  was  a  native  of  Barnstable,  Mass.,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1727,  was  ordained  at  Falmouth,  Mass.,  in  1730,  and  died  April 
13,  1775,  aged  sixty-eight.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Job  Palmer,  origin- 
ally of  Falmouth,  who  emigrated  from  Massachusetts  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  where  he  died  January  30,  1845,  in  his 
ninety-seventh  year.  He  was  bom  at  Philadelphia  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1781,  while  his  parents  were  sojourning  there,  having  been  driven  from 
their  own  home  by  the  storm  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
College  of  Charleston,  while  it  was  a  grammar  school  under  the  charge  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Smith ;  but  in  1797,  he  was  removed  to  Princeton 
CoUege,  where  he  was  honourably  graduated  in  the  year  1800. 

•  Hutoiy  of  the  Circular  Cbureh,  Charlefton.— Charleston  newipapen,  1847.— MSS.  from 
his  family. 
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After  leaving  College,  he  sladiod  Theology  under  the  joint  direction  of 
the  Bey.  Doctors  Keith  and  HoUingshead,  the  co-pastors  of  the  two  Con- 
gregational  Churches  in  Charleston,  known  as  the  Circular  and  Arcbdale 
Street  Churches,  and  united  in  the  same  Corporate  Bodj.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  on  the  7th  of  June,  1803,  by  **the  Congregational  Association 
of  ministers  in  South  Carolina,"  and  by  the  same  Body  was  ordained  and 
installed  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1804s  His  connection  with  this  Association  continued  until  the  year  1822» 
when  the  Association  was  merged  in  the  Charleston  Union  Presbytery. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1807,  Mr.  Palmer  was  married  to  Mary  S.,  daughter 
of  Capt.  Jared  Bunco,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  a  native  of  Wethersfield, 
Conn.     The  marriage  took  place  in  Charleston. 

With  the  congregation  at  Beaufort  he  laboured  for  several  years  with 
much  fidelity,  but  not  without  serious  embarrassment  for  want  of  an  ade- 
quate support.  His  friend,  Dr.  Keith,  had  long  urged  him  to  leave  tbe 
place,  and  come  to  Charleston,  and  open  a  school  for  his  immediate  support, 
until  some  favourable  opportunity  should  occur  for  the  regular  exercise  of 
his  ministerial  functions.  On  the  15th  of  November,1813,  Dr.  K.  wrote  to 
him  a  very  earnest  letter  on  the  subject,  which  found  him  just  recovering 
from  a  severe  illness  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Palmer  imme- 
diately went  to  Charleston  to  confer  with  his  venerable  friend,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  satisfy  himself  in  respect  to  the  course  of  duty.  After 
much  consultation  and  some  mental  conflict,  he  resolved,  in  accordance  witk 
Dr.  Keith's  recommendation,  to  open  a  school ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  December,  1813,  he  sent  off  to  his  church  in  Beaufort  a  letter 
resigning  hb  pastoral  charge.  In  two  hours  after  thb  was  done,  Dr.  Keith 
was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  in  seven  hours  more,  breathed  his  last. 

After  Dr.  Keith's  death,  at  the  close  of  1818.  the  attention  of  the  vacant 
church  was  turned  towards  Mr.  Palmer  as  a  suitable  person  to  succeed  him ; 
and  notwithstanding  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  yet 
so  high  was  their  estimate  of  his  talents  and  character,  that,  after  a  short 
time  (in  1814)  they  gave  him  a  call  to  become  their  Pastor,  as  colleague 
with  Dr.  HoUingshead, — which  he  accepted.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  H.  in 
January,  1817,  Mr.  Palmer  remained  co-pastor  of  the  same  Churches,  in 
association  with  the  Rev.  Anthony  Forster,  until  July  foUowmg,  when  the 
separation  of  the  two  Churches  took  place.  From  that  time,  he  continued 
sole  Pastor  of  the  Circular  Church,  until  July,  1835,  when  his  health  had 
become  so  much  reduced  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  charge  and 
place  himself  on  the  foundation  for  the  support  of  disabled  clergymen  in  its 
connection.  The  Society  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  this  charity, 
conferred  on  hira  a  pension  of  a  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  which  was  con- 
tinued without  interruption  or  abatement  to  the  close  of  his  life.  After  his 
resignation,  he  still  continued  occasionally  to  preach,  as  his  health  would 
permit,  sometimes  supplying  small  and  destitute  congregations,  sometimes 
taking  a  short  mission,  and  frequently  labouring  in  the  Seamen's  cause,  or 
in  aid  of  the  Temperance  Reformation.  Many  of  his  summers,  especially  after 
he  resigned  his  charge,  he  spent  at  the  North,  where  he  became  well  known, 
and  had  many  friends  from  whom  he  always  received  a  warm  greeting.  For 
two  years  previous  to  his  death  he  had  resided  in  the  village  of  Orange- 
burg,  S.  C,  where  he  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the  whole  community. 
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His  kal  sennon  was  preaohed  in  tho  Methodist  Church  at  Orangeburg, 
a  short  time  before  he  died.  His  death  took  his  friends  by  surprise. 
He  had  been  labouring  under  a  severe  attack  of  influenza  for  a  few  days, 
bot  was  eonsidered  decidedly  convalescent  until  the  day  of  his  death  ; 
when,  in  consequence,  as  was  supposed,  of  an  imprudent  use  of  cold  water 
after  a  powerful  anodyne,  he  became  suddenly  very  ill,  and  fell  into  a 
lethargic  slumber  from  which  he  never  awoke  in  this  world.  He  died  on 
the  9th  of  October,  1847,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Not  only 
the  Congregation  to  which  he  had  formerly  ministered,  but  the  Charleston 
Union  Presbytery,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Benevolent  Associations  of  which 
be  had  been  an  active  member  and  patron,  passed  Resolutions  expressive  of 
their  high  sense  of  his  extraordinary  worth. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  College 
of  South  Carolina  in  1815. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Palmer's  death,  his  wife  was  suffering  severely  from 
an  attack  of  neuralgia  in  the  head,  and  was  not  able  fully  to  realize  his 
death  until  the  day  after  it  occurred.  She  then  seemed  composed  and  tran- 
quil ;  but  on  the  Saturday  following,  the  16th  of  October,  she  too  fell  into 
a  profound  sleep  out  of  which  she  awoke,  as  was  confidently  believed,  in  a 
better  world.  Thus  in  their  deaths  the  husband  and  the  wife  were  scarcely 
divided. 

They  left  behind  them  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Lanneau  and  Mrs.  Shindler, 
(formerly  Mrs.  Dana,)  both  of  whom  still  (1857)  survive.  They  had  buried 
seven  children. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Palmer's  publications : — Believing  Baptism, 
no  argument  against  Infant  Baptism  :  A  Sermon  preached  in  Beaufort,  1809. 
Gratitude  and  Penitence  recommended  from  the  united  consideration  of 
national  judgments  :  A  Sermon  delivered  on  a  day  appointed  for  Humilia- 
tion, Thanksgiving,  and  Prayer,  in  Charleston,  1814.  The  signs  of  the  times 
discerned  and  improved:  Two  Sermons  delivered  in  the  Independent  Church, 
Charleston,  1816.  The  Dejected  Chrbtian  encouraged :  Two  Discourses, 
preached  in  the  Independent  Church,  Charleston,  1816.  A  Charge  at  the 
Ordination  of  Rev.  Jonas  King,  and  Rev.  Alfred  Wright,*  the  former  of 
whom  was  ordained  as  City  Missionary  in  Charleston,  among  the  seamen  and 
others;  the  latter  as  a  missionary  to  the  Choctaw  Indians,  1819.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Sabbath  School  Association  in  Charleston, 
1819.  Importance  of  the  ministerial  office  :  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Inde- 
pendent or  Congregational  Church  in  Charleston  at  the  ordination  of  ^yq 
young  men  as  Evangelists,  1821.  Religion  profitable  :  A  Sermon  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  case  of  Servants,  delivered  in  the  Circular  Church, 
1822.  The  three  following  were  published  in  the  Southern  Preacher,  1824 — 
The  reasons  which  Christians  have  for  mourning  the  sudden  removal  of  men, 
who  have  been  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their  characters,  and  the 
usefulness  of  their  lives  ;  A  Sermon  delivered  on  the  death  of  Dr.  David 
Ramsay.  A  Sermon  on  the  consequence  of  unbelief.  A  Sermon  on  the 
admonition  administered  to  Elijah.     Good  men  the  protection  and  ornament 

•  Alfrbd  Wriqbt  wm  a  natire  of  Colombia,  Conn. ;  waa  graduated  at  Williami  College  in 
1S12;  enterwl  the  theological  aeminary  at  Andover,  but  waa  recalled  to  Willlama  College  aa 
Tntor  in  1814;  held  the  futorahip  for  one  year;  and  then  entered  the  ministry,  and  became  a 
iniMionaly  under  the  American  Board  of  CommiMioners  for  Foreign  Mifsions  to  the  Choctaw 
Indians,  among  whom  he  spent  his  life  in  the  most  arduous  and  self-denTing  labours.  He  was 
a  most  amiable  man,  an  exoellent  scholar,  an  earnest  and  consistent  Christian,  and  a  dcTotea 
and  dBdent  missionary.    He  died  in  the  year  1855. 
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of  a  €ommiuiUy :  A  Sermoa  delirered  in  tke  Ciroular  Gbnreh,  Gluurketoo, 
on  the  death  of  Josiah  Smith,  £sq.,  eldest  Beacon  of  the  Cfaurefa,  182^ 
The  children  of  professing  believers,  God's  children ;  or  the  right  of  the 
children  of  God's  people  to  the  initiating  seal  of  the  covenant  asserted  and 
maintained:  A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Circular  Church,  1835.  A  Sermon 
published  in  the  National  Preacher,  entitled  **The  Sinner  arraigned  and 
convicted,"  1836.  The  Family  Companion,  with  an  Appendix  containing  a 
Sermon  delivered  on  the  Sacramental  occasion  that  terminated  his  pastoral 
relation  to  his  people,  In  July,  1835  ;  and  the  last  Sermon  he  ever  delirered 
to  them — only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.     This  volume  was  posthumous. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  0.  DANA. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  April  10,  1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  introduction  to  Dr.  Palmer  was  not  till  the  later  period 
of  his  life, — some  time  after  his  connection  with  the  Circular  Church,  as  Pastor, 
had  ceased.  But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  broad  outlines  of  his  character, 
and  I  am  happy  to  give  you  such  an  account  of  him  as  my  recollections  may 
furnish. 

The  great  charm  of  his  character  was  transparrnt  simplicity.  "  Behold,  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile!  "  It  was  refreshing  to  meet  with  one 
whose  vigorous  and  affluent  intellect  commanded  the  respect  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual, who  was  yet  in  character  and  manners  unsophisticated  as  a  child.  He 
lived  for  God  and  Truth,  apparently  free  from  all  thought  or  care  as  to  what 
effect  the  free  utterance  of  his  honest  opinions  might  have  on  his  personal  inter- 
ests. Truth,  moral  and  spiritual,  was  the  element  in  which  he  lived  and  moved, 
singularly  abstracted  from  worldly  cares,  and  indifferent  to  worldly  pelf  aod 
worldly  opinions,  lie  was  thoroughly  a  minister  of  the  Gospel^  and  could  hare 
been  nothing  else. 

Out  of  his  singleness  of  purpose  grew  his  remarkable  moral  courage.  To  the 
same  source  might  be  traced  another  distinguishing  and  attractive  feature  of  his 
character, — ^namely,  his  singular  exemption  from  all  feeling  of  jealousy  in  respect 
to  those  whose  popularity  might  come  in  competition  with  his  own.  He  rejoiced 
in  every  good  blow  that  was  struck  for  truth,  no  matter  by  whom,  with  as  cor- 
dial and  jubilant  delight  as  if  the  whole  reputation  of  it  inured  to  himself.  He 
was  wholly  uninitiated  in  those  arts  by  which,  in  advancing  public  interests,  a 
wide  margin  is  left  for  personal  notoriety  and  aggrandizement.  He  had  a  gen- 
erous appreciation  of  all  fellow-labourers  in  the  good  cause  to  which  his  life  was 
devoted.  If  there  was  work  to  be  done,  he  was  always  ready,  when  called  upon; 
but  he  never  put  himself  forward  in  the  slightest  degree;  and  if  the  just  claims 
of  his  character  and  position  were  sometimes,  in  consequence  of  this  ^cility  and 
modesty,  ignored  by  others,  he  never  seemed  to  notice  or  to  know  it.  He  arro- 
gated nothing  to  himself. 

Another  very  attractive  feature  of  his  character  was  the  absence  of  all  tend- 
ency to  dictate  to  others.  Free  and  independent  in  his  own  judgments,  he  wished 
others  to  be  equaUy  so.  Although,  in  the  maintenance  of  great  principles,  he 
had  the  courage  and  the  tenacity  which  in  other  days  might  have  led  to  martyr- 
dom, he  was  nevertheless,  in  all  lighter  matters  of  opinion,  singularly  facile.  A 
proposition  which  he  had  advocated,  he  would  withdraw  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
3'oungest  member  of  Presbytery,  without  the  slightest  hesitancy,  when  an  objec- 
tion which  he  had  not  thought  of  was  intimated.  He  had  an  exuberant  .candour 
in  estimating  opinions  opposite  to  his  own.  The  impression  which  they  made 
upon  him  at  the  moment,  I  think  sometimes  misled  those  who  were  not  inti- 
mately conversant  with  his  mental  traits.     They  knew  not  how  solidly  his  mind 
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8eMl«d  down  on  its  niRtiireeonviMions, — ^the  brnth  of  an  ad?erse  opinion  having 
b«t  trantiently  ruffled  iU  Murfaoe. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  quite  useless  for  party  leaders  or  majorities  to  under- 
take to  dietiUe  to  him.  Whilst  others  counted  numbers,  he  busied  himsdf  in 
exploring  truth  and  right.  He  was  not  at  all  reluctant  to  be  in  the  minority. 
He  had  a  most  pertinacious  and  vncomforlabU  habit  (as  some  found  it)  of  think- 
ing for  himself,  and  acting  according  to  his  opinions.  Hence,  although  naturally 
reseryed,  perhaps  e?en  di£Bdent,  he  was,  when  inspired  by  his  firm  convictions 
of  truth,  elevated  at  once  above  all  personal  considerations,  and  more  prone  to 
be  belligerent  than,  from  mere  policy,  silent.  He  was  the  exact  opposite  of  a 
wily  politician. 

His  mind  was  saturated  with  the  meaning,  spirit,  and  language  of  the  Bible. 
This  gave  distinctive  character  to  his  preaching  and  his  prayers.  In  the  pulpit 
be  was  always  instructive  and  edifying.  There  was  fresh  thought  in  all  his  ser- 
mons; and,  although  the  commonplace  arts  of  rhetoric  were  entirely  absent, 
there  was  that  in  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice  and  the  solemn  earnestness  of  his 
delivery,  which,  though  years  have  rolled  by  since  that  utterance  was  heard,  is 
still  vivid  in  memory.  His  preaching  seemed  not  so  much  the  result  of  any  spe- 
etfic  effort  or  aim  at  striking  effect,  as  the  natural  outflow  of  a  mind  always  full 
of  Scripture  truth.  His  prayers  were  most  remarkable.  All  who  heard  them 
were  constrained  to  feel  that  he  was  an  eminently  pure-minded,  spiritually- 
minded  man,  fiivoured  with  most  intimate  intercourse  with  Heaven. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  habitual  hearers,  surpassed  by  none  in  acute- 
ness  of  discrimination,  that  it  was  at  the  sacramental  table,  and  in  the  chamber 
Of  fiidcnees,  that  he  shone  pre-eminent.  None  could  doubt  the  genuineness  and 
tendirness  of  his  Christian  sympathy. 

Among  the  lighter  traits  of  his  character,  one  is  pleasantly  associated  with  his 
memory  by  those  who  knew  him  intimately.  He  was  remarkable  for  absence  of 
mind.  In  company  he  was  often  abstracted,  evidently  carrying  on  a  process  of 
thought,  quite  remote  from  things  present  and  visible.  At  home,  he  would  some- 
times seem  to  be  restlessly  searching  for  something  in  the  room.  It  turned  out 
that  he  was  seeking  an  idea.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  once  rode  horseback 
many  miles  in  the  rain,  quite  oblivious  of  the  cloak  and  umbrella  attached  to  his 
saddle.  It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  recall  his  personal  appearance,  as  I  have  often 
seen  him  in  the  streets  of  Oharleston,  erect  in  figure,  with  buoyant  step,  his  eye, 
like  his  mind,  directed  rather  to  Heaven  than  earth,  and  too  much  absorbed  in 
his  own  thoughts  to  notice  the  salutation  of  some  passing  friend. 

I  regret  that  I  can  offer  you  nothing  more  worthy  of  the  exalted  subject;  but 
I  still  feel  pleasure  in  adding  my  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  whose 
simplicity  and  originality  of  character,  and  exalted  moral  worth,  are  so  eminently 
worthy  of  commemoration. 

I  am,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  with  true  respect  and  esteem. 

Tours  very  sincerely, 

W.  C.  DANA. 

FROM  THE  REV.  B.  M.  PALMER,  D.  D. 

NxwOblbahs,  April  16,  1867. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  When,  some  time  ago,  I  consented  to  fbrnish  you  a 
sketch  of  my  venerated  uncle,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
it  was  with  the  intention  of  enlisting  the  aid  of  a  distinguished  co-presbyter, 
who  was  for  many  years  his  intimate  associate  and  friend.  Providential  hind- 
rances having  disappointed  this  expectation,  I  must,  at  this  late  day,  attempt  to 
redeem  my  pledge,  fearing,  however,  that  this  communication  may  arrive  too 
late  for  your  purpose.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  portrait  is  not  drawn  from 
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the  memory  of  some  coatempoimry,  whose  remiaisoeiioes  woold  oover  the  whole 
area  of  his  life,  instead  of  that  small  section  of  it  emhraoed  m  my  own;  and 
whose  description  would  be  received  bj  the  Christian  public  with  leu  suspicion 
than  that  of  one,  who,  in  the  nearness  of  a  doable  relationship,  is  only  less  than 
a  son.  Since  this  delicate  duty  must  at  last  devolve  upon  a  kinsman,  I  wish 
there  was  time  to  remit  it  to  others  of  the  family,  who  grew  up  and  were  shaped 
under  his  influence,  and  not  like  myself,  thrown  off  by  the  chances  of  life,  enjoy- 
ing only  occasional  intercourse.  So  intensely  individual,  however,  was  his 
character  that,  even  under  these  disadvantages,  I  have  no  fear  of  presenting  a 
likeness  whose  accuracy  will  not  be  attested  by  his  most  superficial  acquaint- 
ance. 

In  few  men  did  the  outward  presence  so  perfectly  harmonize  with  the  intdlec- 
tual  and  moral  character,  as  in  Dr.  Palmer.  He  was  of  medium  stature;  thougk 
a  spare  habit  and  an  erect  figure  added  to  his  apparent  height.  Pre-eminaitlj 
composed  in  manner;  dignified,  if  not  graceful  in  his  carriage;  with  a  deep 
sonorous  voice;  and  a  countenance  singularly  placid,  yet  strongly  furrowed  by 
thought: — an  air  of  repose  rested  upon  his  whole  person,  indicating  habitual 
self-communion  and  meditations  that  were  not  of  earth.  In  the  midst  of  society, 
he  was  often  sunk  in  reverie,  wrapt  up  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  thoughts:  and 
this  abstracted  air,  supported  by  the  acknowledged  sanctity  of  his  life,  secured 
to  him  the  homage  of  universal  reverence.  This  characteristic  trait,  indeed, 
very  naturally  gave  rise  to  many  amusing  contretemps,  richly  enjoyed  by  his 
intimate  friends  around  the  fireside,  and  the  recital  of  which  he  would  himself, 
with  a  genial  humour,  often  relish.  Wonder  was  sometimes  expressed  that  a 
man,  whose  senses  were  apparently  so  locked  up  to  the  passing  world,  should 
yet  evince  in  his  discourses  so  practical  a  knowledge  of  mankind.  But  the  aeoret 
would  often  transpire  in  quaint  and  humorous  observations,  which  showed  that 
beneath  the  arch  of  those  heavy  eye-brows,  and  behind  that  abstracted  mein, 
searching  and  comprehensive,  though  unsuspected,  glances  of  human  life  were 
taken  by  this  quiet  man  of  thought. 

Dr.  Palmer's  mind  was  distinctly  formed  upon  the  stem  and  classic  mod^ 
of  antiquity.  I  cannot  say  whether  his  acquaintance  ranged  over  the  entire 
circle  of  ancient  literature;  but  I  well  remember  the  frequent  surprise  of  his 
juvenile  kindred  at  the  ease  and  evident  unction  with  which  he  would 
recite,  not  the  usual  excerpted  phrases,  but  fresh  an4  unfamiliar  passages, 
from  Roman  authors;  showing  the  depth  of  his  sympathy  with  those  old 
writers  who  had  formed  his  taste.  Uence  was  derived  the  Doric  simplicity 
of  his  style,  which  continually  extorted  the  praise  even  of  critics.  As  a 
speaker  he  was  proverbially  calm  and  self-contained;  never  vehement  and  new 
swept  away  by  currents  of  passion.  This  is  not  mentioned  as  a  blemish,  but 
rather  as  proof  of  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  man.  Uis  whole  appearance  and 
bearing  reflected  precisely  his  intellectual  and  moral  constitution.  The  chaste 
simplicity  of  his  style— only  tinged  a  little  with  the  quaintness  of  his  favourite 
religious  authors  of  the  seventeenth  century — was  exactly  suited  to  the  easy 
and  equable  flow  of  his  thoughts;  while  the  grand  monotone  of  his  voice,  swell- 
ing like  a  deep  note  of  the  organ  through  the  spacious  dome  of  his  church — and 
his  calm,  impressive  and  measured  action,  the  very  impersonation  of  pulpit 
solemnity  and  awe,— exactly  harmonized  with  that  reflective  and  thoroughly 
meditative  cast  of  mind  which  distinguished  him  as  a  Christian  man  and 
teacher. 

I  would  not  myself  assign  to  my  honoured  kinsman  the  highest  rank  as  a 
scientific  theologian:  perhaps  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  life  induced  him  to 
undervalue  the  black-letter  lore  of  his  profession.  His  pulpit  instructions  were, 
however,  always  rich  in  evangelical  truth,  full  of  unction,  and  getting  at  the 
doctrines  of  grace  in  their  concrete  form,  as  imbedded  in  the  hidden  experience 
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of  God's  ^bMnn,  raiher  thiui  as  abstnu)!  dogmas,  Tiehljartiealated  in  a  si^ereo- 
typed  creed.  The  searchiDg  and  ezperimenUl  character  of  his  preaching  was 
rather  adapted  to  aid  the  pious  in  examining  their  own  hearts,  and  to  huild  them 
up  in  the  hopes  and  comforts  of  the  Gospel,  than  to  arouse  the  careless.  He 
was  eminently  "a  son  of  consolation."  In  the  chamber  of  sickness,  or  in  the 
house  of  mourning,  the  veil  of  his  natural  resenre  seemed  of  itself  to  drop;  and 
by  distilling  consolation  into  wounded  hearts,  he  bound  to  himself  the  people  of 
his  charge,  as  it  is  the  fortune  of  few  pastors  to  do. 

But  if  inferior  to  some  of  his  compeers  in  the  dialectics  of  Theology,  he  sur- 
passed them  all  in  his  minute  knowledge  of  the  Bible  itself.  He  was,  beyond 
dispute,  the  greatest  textuary  of  his  age, — ^a  living  Concordance  of  the  Scrip- 
turee.  His  Bible,  and  other  most  ^miliar  books, — with  every  blank  leaf  and  the 
margin  of  nearly  every  page  filled  with  parallel  texts,  written  like  hieroglyphics, 
in  a  microscopic  hand, — are  treasured  by  his  descendants  as  auHuig  the  most 
precious  of  bis  relics.  His  memory,  too,  was  literally  saturated  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible,  even  as  his  heart  was  steeped  in  its  spirit.  This  sacred 
dialect  became  indeed  so  familiar  to  him  that  he  never  opened  his  lips  in  pious 
discourse,  but  it  formed  the  readiest  vehicle  of  his  thoughts,  imparting  an  almost 
Apostolic  authority  and  richness  to  his  utterances.  To  this  cause,  as  well  as  to 
the  variety  and  depth  of  his  Christian  experience,  must  be  ascribed  his  astonish- 
ing gift  in  prayer.  He  always  impressed  you  with  the  belief  that  he  was  con- 
sciously talking  with  God;  and  as  petition  and  thanksgiving  poured  themselves 
forth  in  the  very  language  of  inspiration,  you  almost  felt  as  though  you  stood 
behind  the  High  Priest  of  old,  when,  with  Urim  and  Thummim,  he  was  receiv- 
ing responses  from  the  oracle  within  the  veil. 

Had  not  grace  fitted  him  to  receive  the  higher  and  purer  honours  of  a  preacher 
and  a  pastor,  Dr.  Palmer  had  many  attributes  which  would  have  caused  him  to 
shine  as  a  polemic.  The  earnestness  of  his  convictions,  united  with  great 
singleness  of  purpose;  the  concentrativeness  of  his  mind,  associated  with  a  con- 
stitutional fearlessness  of  character;  and  the  ready  use  of  invective  and  a  certain 
cool  and  taunting  irony; — all  these  combined  to  render  him  a  formidable  antago- 
nist in  the  field  of  debate.  It  was  his  lot  indeed  to  pass  through  more  than  one 
bitter  and  protracted  controversy,  to  the  emergencies  of  which  he  always  proved 
himself  equal;  and  his  friends  are  still  fond  of  recalling  instances  of  the  almost 
reckless  intrepidity  with  which,  not  pausing  to  measure  consequences,  he  threw 
himself  single-handed  into  the  encounter  with  vice  or  error. 

The  trait  which  conspicuously  adorned  him  as  a  man,  was  sterling  honesty 
both  of  mind  and  heart.  Since  the  day  that  Nathaniel  sat  under  the  fig-tree, 
there  never  lived  on  earth  a  more  guileless  Israelite  than  the  subject  of  this 
sketch :  and  to  the  predominance  of  this  single  quality,  I  refer  the  few  actions  of 
his  life  that  were  open  to  criticism  or  censure.  Indeed,  I  cannot  more  emphati- 
cally represent  the  transparent  purity  and  more  than  Roman  integrity  of  Dr. 
Palmer,  than  by  saying  that  if  I  were  called  upon  to  pronounce  his  eulogy,  I 
would  as  soon  choose  his  faults  as  his  virtues  for  my  text.  It  would  soon  appear 
how  the  two  eventually  resolve  into  one.  His  errors  always  arose  from  the 
overlapping  of  some  virtue,  exercised  disproportionately  for  the  time,  and  dis- 
turbing the  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  man.  Incapable  of  finesse,  immaculately 
truthful  in  word  and  deed,  his  whole  life  being  but  the  incarnation  of  his 
principles,  his  virtuous  indignation  at  whatever  he  construed  as  a  dereliction 
from  honour  and  truth  would  sometimes  break  over  conventional  restraints,  and 
perhaps  lead  him  to  offend  against  the  amenities  of  life.  This  is  the  worst  that 
can  be  charged  upon  him  by  his  bitterest  enemy,  if  such  he  ever  had ;  and  it  was 
this  profound  conviction  of  his  honesty,  which  secured  to  him  the  confidence, 
esteem,  and  love  even  of  those  against  whom  he  was  controversially  arrayed. 
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Dr.  Palmer  deMrnei  to  be  reported  to  posterity  m  one  of  the  great  Bien  of  hie 
times.  Great,  not  in  the  readi  and  grasp  of  his  intellect,  in  the  depth  or  rariety 
of  his  learning,  in  power  of  inrention,  or  of  philosophical  analysis;  but  great, 
first  of  all,  in  his  pre-eminent  goodness;  and  great,  next,  in  the  rare  combina- 
tion of  his  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  Great  in  the  intense  indiyidamlity 
of  his  character,  by  which  he  impressed  hunself  upon  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  and  which  made  him  like  a  tall  cliff,  or  jutting  promontory,  obserred 
and  known  of  all  men. 

Deprived  of  health  in  his  later  years,  he  laboured,  void  of  ambition,  in  small 
and  rctaiote  churches,  preaching  with  increasing  unction  and  power  to  the  last; 
when,  suddenly,  yet  gently,  he  fell  asleep  on  his  Saviour's  breast.  Many  tlirob- 
bing  hearts  must  lie  beneath  the  sod,  before  he  is  forgotten  on  earth;  yet  eren 
then  will  his  memory  be  green  in  Heaven,  where  he  will  be  hailed  by  man  j  as  a 
spiritual  father,  whom  he  has  begotten  through  the  Gospel. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

B.  M.  PALICEB. 


ELISHA  TALE,  D.  D.* 

1803—1853. 

Elisha  Yals,  a  son  of  Justus  and  Margaret  (Tracy)  Yale,  was  bom 
at  Lee,  Mass.,  June  15,  1780.  His  parents,  however,  shortly  after  his 
birth,  removed  to  Lenox,  where  he  was  brought  up  under  the  ministry  of 
the  late  Dr.  Shepard.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  he  was  himself  accus- 
tomed to  labour  on  a  farm  till  he  was  nineteen  years  old.  He  became,  as 
he  believed,  the  subject  of  a  renewing  influence  in  1799 ;  and  from  that 
time,  or  shortly  after,  he  meditated  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  He  taught  a  school  in  Richmond,  Mass.,  in  1798  and  1799, 
and  in  Lenox  in  1800. 

In  May,  1800,  he  commenced  a  course  of  study  under  his  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Shepard,  but,  after  a  short  4iime,  went  to  West  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  he  pursued  his  studies,  both  classical  and  theological,  under  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Perkins.  Here  he  continued  till  February,  1803,  when  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  North  Association  of  Hartford  County.  In  April  follow- 
ing, he  went  to  preach  at  Kingsborough,  N.  Y.,  the  place  of  his  ultimate 
and  only  settlement.  Having  remained  there  a  few  Sabbaths,  he  passed  on 
to  Oneida  County,  and  spent  a  month  at  Augusta,  and  then  returned  to 
Kingsborough,  and  remained  there  during  the  summer.  A  revival  of  rel^ 
gion  commenced  immediately  under  his  labours,  and  continued  without  any 
perceptible  abatement  a  whole  year.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  while 
the  revival  was  still  in  progress,  he  went  to  Becket,  Mass.,  and  preached  a 
short  time ;  then  returned  to  Kingsborough,  and  went  back  to  Becket  again 
in  the  early  part  of  1804,  when  he  received  a  call  to  settle  there  in  the 
ministry.  He  declined  the  call,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year,  received  ono 
from  Kingsborough,  which,  in  due  time,  he  accepted.     He  was  ordained 

•  Memoranda  farnifhed  by  Dr.  Tale.— Memoir  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Wood.— MS.  ftom  Rev. 
Edward  WaU. 
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and  installed,  May  23, 1804,  the  oonnoil  being  composed  of  ministers  of  the 
Congregational,  Presbyterian,  and  Beformed  Dntcb,  denominations.  The 
Sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  his  yenerable  instracter,  Dr. 
Perkins. 

He  was  married  in  September,  1804,  to  Tirzah,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Nortbrnp  of  Lenox,  who  survives  him.     They  had  no  children. 

In  1818, 1814,  and  1822,  from  1829  to  1832,  in  1888  and  1839,  religion 
was  extensively  revived,  and  large  additions  were  made  to  the  church,  under 
his  ministry. 

He  was  chosen  a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Hbsions  in  1888.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con* 
ferred  upon  him  by  Union  College  in  1840. 

Dr.  Yale  began  to  receive  young  men,  with  a  view  to  superintend  their 
education,  at  least  in  its  earlier  stages,  almost  immediately  after  his  settle- 
ment ;  and  he  continued  to  do  this  until  1888,  when  the  necessity  of  it  was 
superseded  by  the  establishment  of  an  Academy  at  Kingsborough. 

He  continued  his  public  labours  with  little  interruption  till  March  16, 
1851,  when  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  which  confined  him  five  months. 
He  then  preached  one  sermon,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  preached 
after  that  time.  He  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  on  the  23d  of  June,  1852. 
In  August  following,  the  Rev.  Edward  Wall,  who  had  been  ordained  as  an 
evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester,  in  1851,  commenced  preaching 
to  the  then  vacant  church,  as  a  candidate  for  settlement,  and  was  installed  as 
its  pastor  on  the  30th  of  June,  1858. 

During  the  early  part  of  1852,  Dr.  Yale  was  engaged  in  completing  a 
work  which  had  occupied  his  attention  for  years,  and  which  was  published 
about  the  time  of  his  death,  entitled  **  Select  Verse  System.**  Two  other 
works  also,  which  had  not  been  published, — the  one  entitled  "A  Review  of 
a  Pastorate  of  forty-eight  years,"  and  the  other  "  Helps  to  cultivate  the 
conscience,"  he  finished  about  the  same  time.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in 
1858,  he  preached  in  the  morning  at  Gloversville,  and  in  the  afternoon 
administered  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  the  last  public 
service  he  ever  performed.  The  next  Saturday  evening,  (January  8,)  at 
eleyen  o'clock,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Remedies  being 
promptly  applied,  his  consciousness  returned  after  about  an  hour,  and  he 
conversed  with  great  freedom  and  the  utmost  serenity  until  about  four 
o'clock  the  next  day,  when  he  had  another  fit  which  almost  immediately 
brought  his  life  to  a  close.  His  Funeral  was  attended  on  the  succeeding 
Thursday,  and  an  appropriate  Discourse  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Wood  from  Job  v.  26.  Mr.  Wood's  Sermon,  in  connection  with  a  Memoir 
of  Dr.  Yale's  Life,  was  published  in  1854. 

Dr.  Yale  published  a  Sermon  on  genuine  and  spurious  religion,  1810 ;  a 
Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ambler,  Greenfield,  N.  Y., 
1821 ;  a  Sermon  on  occasion  of  the  departure  of  Loring  S.  Williams  and 
wife  on  a  mission  to  the  Southwest,  1816 ;  The  Christian's  Home :  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  Deacon  Samuel  Giles ;  Missionary  paper,  1845 ;  a 
Sermon  in  the  National  Preacher  on  *•  the  Duties  of  the  Rich,"  1846 ;  a  Ser- 
mon on  the  Eldership  in  the  Church  of  God,  1852 ;  Select  Yerse  System, 
1853.  He  also  contributed  occasionally  to  several  religious  newspapers 
and  periodicals. 
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My  ac^aaintaBce  with  Br.  Ttle  oommeiioed  at  tbe  time  of  my  installa^oA 
in  Albany,  in  1829,  on  whioh  oeoasion  he  delirered  to  me  the  usnal  Charge. 
From  that  time  till  very  near  the  cloee  of  his  life,  I  was  in  habits  of  fiuniliar 
intercourse  with  him. 

In  Dr.  Yale*8  personal  appearanoe  there  was  nothing  partieolarlj  marked 
or  impressive.  He  was  fully  of  the  middle  stature,  and  of  a  countenanee 
rather  grave  than  lively.  His  perceptions  were  far  from  being  rapid,  bat 
they  were  clear,  and  his  judgment  was  uncommonly  sound ;  and  when  his 
mind  was  once  maturely  made  up  on  any  subject,  he  rarely  had  occasion  to 
change  it.  If  he  was  cautious  in  forming  his  opinions,  he  was  still  more 
80  in  expressing  them;  especially  when  they  had  respect  to  any  real  or 
supposed  delinquencies  in  others.  He  had  naturally  a  kindly  and  benevo- 
lent spirit,  that  disposed  him  not  only  to  judge  charitably,  but  to  bestow 
positive  favours,  whenever  it  was  in  his  power.  He  had  great  strength  of 
purpose ;  and  though  he  pursued  his  objects  noiselessly,  he  pursued  them 
with  untiring  zeal  and  perseverance.  His  piety  was  at  once  intelligent, 
calm  and  earnest.  The  Bible  was  always  his  standard  of  feeling  and 
action ;  and  no  one  who  knew  him,  ever  expected  to  hear  of  his  pursnmg 
any  other  than  an  even  and  straight  forward  course.  His  spirit  was  eminently 
guileless,  and  his  manners,  though  far  from  being  polished,  were  gentle  and 
bland,  making  up  for  any  lack  of  artificial  culture,  by  the  humility,  meek- 
ness, and  benignity  whioh  they  indicated. 

Dr.  Yale,  though  he  never  had  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education, 
yet,  by  great  application  and  perseverance,  made  himself  an  excellent  clas- 
sical and  general  scholar.  In  all  that  was  necessary  to  prepare  young  men 
for  admission  to  College,  he  is  said. to  have  had  few  superiors  in  his  day. 
As  a  teacher,  he  was  uncommonly  attentive,  exact  and  successful. 

As  a  preacher,  he  never  had  any  great  popularity  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  word ;  but  still  his  preaohing  was  characterized  by  much  of  substan- 
tial excellence.  In  respect  to  religious  doctrine,  he  stood  by  the  Assembly's 
Catechism  with  a  constancy  that  never  wavered,  and  a  zeal  that  never  grew 
weary ;  though  it  is  probable  that  his  expositions  of  the  Catechism  were 
nearly  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  New  England  school,  in  which  he 
was  educated.  In  his  preaching  he  was  remarkable  for  dwelling  upon  dif- 
ferent truths  in  due  proportion ;  uniting  the  doctrinal,  the  practical,  and 
the  experimental,  without  making  too  much  or  too  little  of  any  of  them. 
His  discourses  were  always  rich  in  substantial  and  well  matured  thought, 
skilfully  arranged  and  presented  with  great  clearness  and  simplicity.  There 
was  nothing  ornate  in  his  style,  and  nothing  graceful  or  elegant  in  his 
delivery ;  and  yet  there  was  so  much  weight  in  what  he  said,  blended  with 
such  evident  sincerity  in  his  manner  of  saying  it,  that  no  intelligent  and 
sober  minded  person  could  hear  him  without  deep  interest.  The  fruits  of 
his  labours  show  that  he  must  have  been  in  the  best  sense  a  good  preacher. 

Dr.  Yale  had  great  influence  among  his  brethren  in  the  region  in  wbieh 
he  lived,  and  especially  in  Church  Courts,  and  in  cases  of  difficulty.  Hid 
sound  judgment  and  great  caution  gave  to  his  opinions  an  acknowledged 
importance  above  those  of  most  of  his  profession.  Though  he  was  Pastor 
of  a  Congregational  Church,  he  was  himself  a  Presbyterian ;  and  during  his 
ministry  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Albany.  He  was 
remarkably  and  conscientiously  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  all  ecclesiaa- 
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tioal  locetUigs,  aai  there  was  no  oiic  whose  preeeoce  was  nore  welcome,  or 
whose  influence  was  more  desirable. 

For  nothing  was  Dr.  Yale  more  remarkable  than  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  missions.  This  was  one  of  the  main  objects  for  which  he  lived ;  and  he 
evinced  his  zeal  for  its  promotion,  not  merely  by  contributing  liberally  of 
his  own  substance,  or  by  promptly  meeting  every  demand  that  was  made 
upon  his  time  or  influence  from  abroad,  but  by  training  his  church  to  be 
emphatically  a  missionary  church ;  by  keeping  their  sense  of  obligation  on 
this  subject  so  habitually  alive  that  their  contributions  to  the  various  chari- 
ties of  the  day,  connected  with  the.  renovation  of  the  world,  had  come  to 
form  a  distinct  and  important  part  of  the  economy  of  life. 

In  the  management  of  revivals  also,  he  was  equally  prudent  and  suo- 
eessful.  Recognbing  no  other  standard  of  truth  or  duty  than  that  which 
be  found  in  the  Bible,  he  endeavoured  to  conform  to  this,  even  amidst 
scenes  of  the  greatest  excitement;  he  carefully  distinguished  between  the 
true  and  the  false  in  Christian  experience;  and  the  result  was  that,  though 
a  very  large  number  were  admitted  to  the  church  under  his  ministry,  there 
were  few  who  did  not  subsequently  exemplify  the  Christian  life.  Many  of 
the  young  men  whom  he  introduced  into  the  church,  have  since  entered  the 
ministry,  and  most  of  them  now  honourably  occupy  important  fields  of  use- 
fulness. 


FROM  THE  REV.  EDWARD  WALL. 

KiNOSBOBOUGH,  September  13, 1854. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Yale  was  brief.  I  arrived  in  Kings- 
borough  in  midsummer  of  the  year  1852 — Dr.  Yale  died  in  the  early  part  of  the 
following  January.  Yet,  from  the  peculiar  relation  I  sustained  to  him  as  his 
successor  in  the  pastorate  of  the  church,  over  which  he  had  so  long  presided,  I 
enjoyed  favourable  opportunities  for  observing  his  many  rare  and  beautiful  traits 
of  character.  The  impressions  produced  by  that  peculiar  aspect  which  was  pre- 
sented to  me,  are  what  I  would  recall  and  record. 

The  relation  in  which  we  stood  to  each  other  was,  as  is  well  known,  one  of 
great  delicacy.  I  was  the  youthful  successor  of  an  aged  pastor,  who  still 
resided  among  the  people  of  his  former  charge.  He  had  a  ministerial  experience 
of  half  a  century,  and  his  character  had  been  formed  under  other  influences  than 
those  which  mould  the  men  of  the  present  day.  I  was  inexperienced  and  educa- 
ted in  a  different  generation.  Yet,  there  never  was  the  slightest  grating  of  our 
distinct  individualities,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  slightest  discordancy  even  in 
opinion  between  us.  And  this  resulted,  not  from  his  still  continuing  to  occupy 
in  reality  the  position  which  I  occupied  in  form,  but  from  his  accepting,  in  their 
full  extent,  all  the  consequences  involved  in  his  resignation  of  the  pastoral  office. 

As  to  myself,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  was  an  utter  stranger  to  any  fear  of  inter- 
ference or  intermeddling.  My  only  feeling  in  regard  to  his  presence  was  that  of 
gratitude  for  the  hallowed  influence  of  his  society,  and  for  the  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  his  experience.  Yet  it  was  natural  for  him  to  think  that  a  young 
man  might  have  some  apprehensions  that  he  would  still  attempt  to  perpetuate 
his  authority.  Accordingly,  soon  after  my  arrival,  he  declared  to  me  that  his 
sole  desire  was  to  work  in  subordination  to  myself,  and  to  aid  me  in  accomplish- 
ing my  plans.  And  subsequently,  he  gave  such  prominence  to  this  thought  in 
various  ways,  that  it  became  almost  painful.  On  one  occasion  he  asked  my 
permission  to  distribute  some  religious  tracts  and  papers  among  the  fiimilies  who 
did  not  attend  church,  adding  that  he  wished  to  take^  no  step  without  my  hearty 
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oonenrrenoe.  He  refused  to  perf(»in  the  marriage  oeremonj  after  my  arriral. 
On  the  first  occasion  of  this  kind  that  occurred,  I  called  upon  him,  and  with  no 
fmgned  earnestness  remonstrated  against  his  course.  I  remarked  that  it  was  the 
prerogative  of  the  lady  to  choose  the  person  who  should  perform  this  ceremony,— 
that  it  was  natural  that  young  people  whom  he  had  baptized,  and  whose  parents, 
in  some  instances,  he  had  baptized  and  married,  should  wish  him  to  perform  the 
ceremony;  and  that  for  my  part,  I  should  not  feel  pleasantly  to  officiate  at  wed- 
dings, when  I  knew  that  no  choice  in  the  matter  had  been  left  the  parties,  bat 
they  had  been  driven  reluctantly  to  me.  His  answer  was  characterized  by  hig 
accustomed  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  The  performance  of 
such  ceremonies,  he  said,  belonged  to  the  office  of  the  pastor.  Marriages  and 
funerals  contribute  to  form  those  ties  which  bind  together  pastor  and  people. 
"Besides,"  he  added,  "I  may  yet  live  for  years,  and  by  and  by  my  faculties 
may  b^n  to  fail.  And  if  I  were  not  still  called  on,  I  might  be  wounded  by  the 
neglect.  Now,  therefore,  while  in  the  full  possession  of  all  my  powers,  when  I 
can  decline  such  calls  altogether  with  honour,  I  choose  to  do  it." 

He  carried  the  same  delicacy  and  reserve  into  the  communication  of  informa- 
tion and  advice,  even  when  it  was  solicited.  I  was  naturally  desirous  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  those  methods  by  which  he  had  so  successfully  cultivated 
religion  and  benevolence  among  his  people.  I  wished  to  infuse  the  new  life  into 
the  old  forms,  well  knowing  that  many  mistake  a  change  of  form  for  a  change  of 
substance.  But  I  never  could  get  him  to  enter  upon  a  description  of  his  methods, 
and  whatever  information  I  got,  I  was  compelled  to  gather  from  other  sonrces. 

It  was  a  marvel  to  me  how  completely  he  divested  himself  of  those  feelings 
which  one  would  have  thought  long  exercise  would  have  matured  into  a  second 
nature.  I  know  not  that  he  ever  differed  from  me  in  r^^ard  to  any  statement  of 
truth,  or  any  opinion  which  I  publicly  expressed  as  a  religious  teacher.  If  he 
differed,  it  was  unexpressed,— knowing,  doubtless,  that  the  error,  if  there  was 
an  error,  would  do  less  harm,  than  the  discredit  which  would  be  thrown  on  all 
my  instructions  by  his  condemnation  of  a  part.  He  would  listen  to  my  preach- 
ing with  such  attention  and  humility  as  often  humbled  me.  This  was  owing,  I 
soon  discovered,  not  so  much  to  what  I  uttered,  as  to  what  his  own  mind  fur- 
nished. He  always  brought  half  the  feast  with  him,  and  the  thoughts  which  I 
uttered  in  weakness,  he  would  so  enrich  and  enlarge,  that  when  he  referred  to 
them  in  our  social  meetings,  I  could  scarcely  recognise  my  own  offspring. 

He  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  a  happy  old  age  that  I  have  ever  satn. 
In  public  he  dressed  with  scrupulous  neatness  and  propriety.  His  face  was 
habitually  serene,  and  sometimes  even  sad  and  solemn.  Yet  I  have  never  seen 
a  sweeter  smile  on  human  lips  than  that  which  he  often  wore.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  overflowing  of  a  holy  and  happy  heart,  and  would  light  up  his  whole  features, 
like  sunlight  on  a  ruined  temple. 

His  whole  demeanour  to  myself,  as  a  minister,  and  as  a  man,  was,  as  far  as  I 
could  discern,  perfect.  I  could  detect  no  failure.  I  could  suggest  no  improve- 
ment. No  man  bred  in  courts,  could  have  treated  me  as  a  minister  with  a  rarer 
and  more  exquisite  politeness,  with  a  finer  and  more  delicate  appreciation  of 
what  was  becoming  from  a  man  in  his  situation  towards  one  in  mine.  And  emi- 
nent as  he  was  as  a  pastor,  he  deserves  equally  to  be  held  up  as  a  model  to  those 
ministers  who,  after  having  resigned  their  pastoral  office,  still  continue  to  reside 
among  the  people  of  their  former  charge.  Of  his  treatment  of  me,  as  a  man,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak.  I  will  only  say  that  he  showed  himself  in 
every  way  as  solicitous  for  my  comfort  and  happiness  as  a  father  for  a  son. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  his  death  were  peculiar.  He  had  preached 
and  administered  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  previous  Sabbath. 
On  the  following  Saturday,  about  midnight,  his  last  and  fatal  malady  came  upon 
him.    Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  second  service  on  the  Sabbath,  I 
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yiiti^d  bin.  He  wm  evideiitly  in  great  pain,  bat  his  eotuttenance  still  wore  it« 
wonted  aspect  of  joyfol  serenity.  He  talked  in  the  most  delightful  manner  of 
Heaven  and  Christ.  He  w^t  for  sinners.  And  while  we  talked,  suddenljf 
death  came,  and  we  were  separated.  I  was  the  only  man  present  when  he  was 
struck  with  death,  and  the  circumstances  involuntarily  reminded  me  of  another 
parting,  scarcely  more  triumphant,  when  Elisha  exclaimed,  as  he  beheld  the 
yanishing  form  of  Elijah  charioted  to  Heaven  in  fire,  "My  father,  my  father, 
the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof." 

With  great  respect  and  regard, 

I  remain  truly  yours, 

EDWARD  WALL. 


JAMES  PATRIOT  WILSON,  D.  D  * 

1804—1880. 

Jambs  Patriot  Wilson,  a  son  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Matthew  Wilson  and 
Elisabeth  his  wife,  was  bom  at  Lewes,  Sussex  County,  De.,  February  21, 
1769.  His  father  was  eminent  both  as  a  physician  and  a  clergyman,  and  his 
mother  is  represented  as  having  been  a  model  in  all  her  domestic  and  social 
relations.  He  was  graduated  with  high  honour  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  August,  1788 ;  and  so  much  was  he  distinguished  in  the  various 
branches  included  in  his  collegiate  course,  that,  at  the  time  of  his  gradua- 
tion, it  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  Faculty  that  he  was  competent  to 
instruct  his  class  mates.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  offered  a  place  in  the 
University,  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics;  but,  as  his  health  was 
somewhat  impaired,  and  the  air  of  his  native  place  was  more  congenial  with 
his  constitution,  he  became  /in  assistant  in  the  Academy  at  Lewes,  taking 
measures  to  regain  his  health,  and  occupying  his  leisure  with  reading 
History.  Having  devoted  himself,  for  some  time,  to  the  study  of  the  Law, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Sussex  County,  in  1790.  Though  he  had 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  unsurpassed  perhaps  in  his  native  State, 
yet  he  ere  long  relinquished  his  profession,  and  entered  the  ministry. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  he  had  been  sceptical  in  respect  to 
Christianity ;  but,  by  a  scries  of  distressing  afflictions,  one  of  which  was 
the  assassination  in  the  dark  of  an  only  brother,  he  was  brought  to  serious 
reflection,  and  ultimately,  not  only  to  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth,  but  to 
a  practical  and  cordial  acceptance  of  it.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Ckspel  in  1804,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
ordained  and  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  united  Congregations  of  Lewes, 
Cool  Spring,  and  Indian  Kiver; — the  same  which  had  for  many  years 
enjoyed  the  ministry  of  his  father.  In  May,  1806,  he  was  called,  at  the 
instance  of  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Eush,  (his  early  and  constant  friesd,) 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia: 
he  accepted  the  call,  by  advice  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes,  and  removed 
to  Philadelphia  the  same  year.  In  May,  1828,  he  retired  to  his  fiirm 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  on  account  of  the  infirm  state  of^his 
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health ;  preoohmg  Devertheless  to  his  congregation,  as  often  as  his  healA 
permitted.  His  resignation  of  his  pastoral  charge  was  accepted  in  the 
spring  of  1880.  In  the  course  of  that  season  he  visited  the  eitj,  and 
preached  for  the  last  time  to  his  people.  He  died  at  his  farm  in  Bucks 
County,  in  the  utmost  peace,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1830,  and  was 
buried  on  the  13th,  in  a  spot  selected  bj  himself  in  the  grave  yard  of 
Neshaminj  Church.  His  remains  lie  near  the  tomb  of  the  celebrate 
William  Tennent,  the  founder  of  the  "  Log  College." 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1807. 

In  June,  1792,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and 
Hannah  Woods,  of  Lewes,  with  whom  he  lived  but  little  more  than  three 
years,  as  she  died  in  December,  1795.  She  had  two  children,  but  neither 
of  them  survived  her.  Hb  attachment  to  this  lady  is  said  to  have  been, 
even  in  his  own  estimation,  quite  idolatrous.  He  was  absent  from  home  at 
the  time  she  became  dangerously  ill,  and  was  immediately  sent  for,  bat  did 
not  arrive  until  she  had  become  speechless,  though  her  reason  still 
continued.  Her  eyes  followed  him  around  the  room,  wherever  he  moved,  in 
intense  earnestness,  but  her  lips  could  not  do  their  office.  He  hung  over 
her,  as  a  mother  over  the  cradle  of  her  dying  child,  in  hope  of  some  parting 
word  of  affection ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  A  lady  who  sat  up  with  her  corpse 
during  the  night  after  her  decease,  remarked  that  she  could  hear  him  all  night 
walking  the  room  over  that  in  which  she  had  died,  and  occasionally  prostra* 
ting  himself  heavily  upon  the  floor  and  groaning  aloud.  In  referring  to  this 
event  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  some  written  memoranda  that  still  remain, 
he  remarks, — **  it  was  in  the  course  of  providence  necessary  to  bring  me  to 
my  senses.*'  In  May,  1798,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  David 
and  Mary  M.  Hall,  and  sister  of  the  late  Governor  Hall  of  Delaware.  By 
this  marriage  he  had  nine  children, — only  two  of  whom  survived  him.  Mrs. 
Wilson  died  on  the  5th  of  January,  1839,  after  three  mouths  suffering  from 
the  puncture  of  a  needle  in  the  sole  of  her  foot* — resulting  finally  in  morti- 
fication. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  in  person  above  the  middle  height,  and  had  a  countenance 
rather  grave  than  animated,  and  expressive  at  once  of  strong  benevolent  feel- 
ing and  high  intelligence.  In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  his  man- 
ners were  exceedingly  bland,  though  he  was  as  far  as  possible  from  any 
approach  to  the  courtier.  He  was  affable  and  communicative,  and  generally 
talked  so  sensibly,  or  so  learnedly,  or  so  profoundly,  that  he  was  Hastened  to 
with  earnest  attention.  He  had  some  peculiarities  that  would  sometimes 
excite  a  smile,  but  they  would  not  diminish  any  body's  respect  for  his 
character.  I  saw  him  a  few  times  in  private,  and  he  struck  me  as  a 
model  of  a  Christian  philosopher.  He  was  uniformly  gentle,  urbane,  and 
obliging,  and  rarely  spoke  without  uttering  something  that  I  could  wish  to 
remember.  I  heard  him  preach  one  sermon,  and  it  was  throughout  as 
consecutive  and  condensed  as  the  demonstration  of  a  problem  of  Euclid. 
I  am  confident  that  I  never  heard  another  preacher  who  tasked  my  powers 
of  attention  and  reflection  so  much — the  loss  of  a  sentence  or  two  would 
have  greatly  marred  the  impression  of  the  entire  discourse.  He  spoke 
without  notes,  and  with  great  deliberation,  but  with  as  much  correctness  as 
if  every  word  had  been  written.  On  a  blank  leaf  of  his  copy  of  Henry 
Ware's  Tract  on  "Extemporaneous  Preaching,"  he  has  left  the  following 
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testimoD J  oyer  hia  signature : — •*  I  have  preached  twenty  years,  and  have 
never  written  a  fall  sermon  in  my  life,  and  never  read  one  word  of  a 
sermon  from  the  pulpit,  nor  opened  a  note,  nor  committed  a  sentence,  and 
have  rarely  wandered  five  minutes  at  a  time  from  my  mental  arrangement 
previously  made." 

Among  the  papers  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  I  found  the  follow- 
ing note  addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Wilson,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
writer  as  to  be  worthy  of  preservation.  The  work  to  which  it  refers  seems 
to  have  been  sent  to  Dr.  G.,  with  a  view  to  its  being  noticed  in  the  '*  Chris- 
tian Advocate,"  of  which  he  was  then  editor. 

"dd  March,  1826. 

'^  Rev.  Sir :  Through  undeserved  mercy  I  still  live,  but  am  very  feeble, 
and  my  lungs  somewhat  affected. 

**  Having  received  from  a  learned  stranger  his  sublimation  and  oorrec- 
tions  of  Hopkinsianism,  (perhaps  because  by  some  deemed  to  have  partaken 
at  the  same  fotlntain,)  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  it  to  you,  as  a  matter  of 
cariosity,  which,  when  you  have  glanced  at  it,  may  be  returned. 

'*  The  first  dissertation  would  require  me  to  change  my  prayers.  The 
second  would  invert  the  order  of  my  conceptions.  The  third  alter  my 
Bible.  The  fourth  make  me  abandon  God's  justice,  and  frustrate  his  grace 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

*'  Please  not  to  review  till  other  copies  come,  lest  I  be  blamed. 

''Respectfully, 

"  J.  P.  Wilson. 

*'  When  I  came  to  his  rationale  of  the  atonement,  and  found  that  he  had 
exactly  reached  the  hypothesis  of  Burnet,  I  made  no  more  notes." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Wilson's  publications: — Lectures  upon 
some  of  the  Parables  and  historical  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  1810. 
An  easy  Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  1812. 
Ridgley's  Body  of  Divinity,  with  notes  original  and  selected,  1814.  An 
Essay  on  Grammar,  1817.  A  pamphlet  entitled  ''Moral  Agency  or  Natu- 
ral Ability  consistent  with  Moral  Inability  ;  being  Remarks  on  an  Essay  on 
the  Inability  of  sinners  by  a  Presbyterian."  By  a  Christian,  1819.  A 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Sin  destitute  of  the  apology  of  Inability ;  or  Morai 
Inability  no  constituent  of  human  nature.  By  a  Christian,  the  author  of 
'  Moral  Agency.' "  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Flinn, 
D.  D.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  1820.  An  Essay  on  the  Probation  of  fallen 
men,  or  the  scheme  of  salvation  founded  in  Sovereignty  and  demonstrative 
of  justice,  1827.  Common  objections  to  Christianity  proposed  and  answered 
in  two  dispassionate  conversations,  1829.  The  Hope  of  Immortality 
imparted  by  Revelation,  transmitted  by  tradition,  countenanced  by  reason, 
betrayed  by  philosophy,  and  established  by  the  Gospel,  1829.  A  Free 
Conversation  on  the  unpardonable  sin ;  wherein  the  Blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  final  Apostacy,  and  the  Sin  unto  death,  are  shown  to  have 
been  originally  distinct,  1830.  The  Primitive  Government  of  Christian 
Churches ;  also  Liturgical  Considerations.  [The  first  part  of  this  work 
was  published  in  Numbers  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  and  the  second, 
(Liturgical  Considerations,)  in  the  Philadclphian,  during  Dr.  Wilson's  life  * 
but  they  were  both  republished  in  a  volume,  by  his  son,  in  1883.] 
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FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  H.  SKINFER,  D..D. 

FBOriSSOB  IN  THS  UVIOJT  THEOLOGICAL  MMHTAKT,  NSW  TOBK. 

19 sw  To&K,  December  26, 1848. 

My  dear  Sir  :  I  know  not  that  I  can  more  effectually  meet  your  wish  in 
respect  to  Dr.  Wilson  in  any  way  than  by  sending  you  a  slightly  modified 
extract  from  a  Sermon  which  I  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death.  Yoa  are 
at  liberty  to  do  with  it  as  may  best  suit  your  purpose. 

**  While  ministers  of  a  certain  class,  possessing  little  intellectual  famiture, 
besides  a  bare  knowledge  of  the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel,  are,  with  warm 
spirits,  with  a  most  exemplary  zeal,  and  with  much  success,  constantly  employed 
in  applying  these  truths  to  the  hearts  of  their  feUow  men,  they  are  sometimes 
disposed  to  hold  in  too  little  esteem  the  labours  of  brethren  to  which  nerertbe- 
less  they  may  be  more  indebted  than  they  are  aware  of.  There  are  ministers  of 
Christ  whose  taste,  learning,  and  sense  of  duty  incline  them  to  deep  research 
into  the  prindples  of  things,  to  careflil'  analysis  of  complex  subjects,  to  critical 
investigation  and  minute  exegesis  of  the  sacred  text,  to  elaborlite  inquiry  into 
ecclesiastical  antiquities  and  the  opinions  and  productions  of  early  days,  and  to 
the  solution  of  all  the  most  subtile  objections  that  have  at  any  time  been  nrged 
by  heretics  and  unbelievers  against  the  true  Christian  faith;  and  without  such 
toilsome  operations  at  the  fountains  of  wisdom,  less  curious  workmen  it  is 
certain  could  not  be  supplied  with  some  of  those  sweet  streams  of  which  tbej 
are  content  to  drink,  without  considering  sometimes  to  whom,  next  to  God, 
they  are  most  under  obligation  for  the  privilege.  When  our  friend  fell  asleep,  in 
what  pulpit  of  this  land  was  a  man  to  be  found,  so  enriched  as  himself  with  the 
fruits  of  these  patient  and  perhaps  too  unusual  reaches  of  mind  ?  Our  ears 
never  listened  to  a  preacher  whose  common  discourses  discovered  as  rich 
treasures  of  recondite  learning.  And  what  more  surprised  us  than  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  acquisitions,  was  the  ease,  and  simplicity,  and  nice  exactness 
with  which,  on  all  occasions,  he  used  them.  In  proportion  to  the  depth  and 
difficulty  of  his  subjects,  his  tongue  was  ready  and  free  as  now  in  its  favourite 
sphere, — expressing  the  most  subtile  distinctions;  pursuing  the  most  refined 
and  complicate  argumentations;  collecting,  criticising,  paraphrasing.  Scriptures 
hard  to  be  unde]:8tood;  reciting  out  of  ancient  and  uncommon  books,  historical 
testimonies  and  statements  of  doctrine;  without  the  assistance  of  notes,  and  y^ 
with  a  fluent  precision  and  perspicuity  of  language,  which  no  such  assistance 
could  have  improved. 

"  Another  recollection  of  him  which  deepens  exceedingly  our  sense  of  the  loss 
we  sustain  by  his  departure  is  that,  with  his  great  elevation  in  other  respects, 
he  united  in  a  rare  degree,  what  transcends  all  other  excellence,  and  is  the 
highest  proof  of  true  greatness,— a  catholic  and  charitable  spirit.  We  never 
knew  one  who  scrutinized  more  severely  the  evidences  of  doctrine;  and  he  was 
consequently,  when  convinced,  not  liable  to  be  soon  shaken  in  mind;  nor  did  he 
lightly  esteem  the  truth,  which,  with  so  much  diligence  and  honesty,  he  had 
acquired;  or  think  It  unimportant  that  others  should  be  ignorant  of  it,  mudi 
less  that  they  should  fiilsify  or  pervert  it.  But  his  reading  was  too  yarious,  his 
observation  too  wide,  his  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  theological  strifes 
too  ample,  his  persuasions  too  lively  that  the  diflerences  among  religious  parUes 
are  ratheit  referable  to  a  sectarian  than  a  truth  seeking  spirit,  and,  whi^  they 
anathematize  one  another,  may  be  consistent  with  the  existence  in  some  degree 
of  real  piety  in  both,  and  their  ultimate  reconciliation  in  Heaven — ^he  was,  in  a 
word,  too  sound  minded  and  enlightened  a  man  to  be  a  fierce  champion  of  an 
ecclesiastical  shibboleth,  or  to  cast  those  out  of  the  Church  whom  he  might  sus- 
pect of  having  no  readiness  in  framing  to  pronounce  it  right.    He  was  among 
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tba  worthiett  of  those  ministera  of  oar  own  dtaooiinatioii,  wbo«  etpouting  no 
side  in  onr  debates  about  orthodoxy^  are  willing  to  let  Uiose  debates  proceed  as 
loi^  as  they  threaten  no  schism ;  but  when  that  danger  is  seen,  throw  in  their 
influence  as  a  balance  wheel  in  a  vast  machine,  where  moreroent  without  such 
a  rogalator  would  presently  stop  with  a  terrific  crash  and  damage.  Such 
was  the  spirit  of  this  high  souled  man;  and  who-of  us  can  consider  tlie  present 
state, — might  we  not  almost  say  matt  of  affairs  in  our  Church, — without 
sighing  deeply  in  his  spirit,  that  the  voice  which  he  could  raise,  were  he  here  in 
the  midst  of  us,  is  not  to  be  heard  again  in  our  assemblies. 

''Nor  was  it  merely  in  his  high  place  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  that  he  sin- 
g:nlarly  honoured  his  Master.  He  was  distinguished  by  simplicity  as  his  disciple, 
not  less  than  by  gifts  as  his  representative,  and  it  is  when  these  two  exist  in 
onion  that  they  become  worthy  of  admiration.  What  a  charm  is  there  in  gifts, 
when  simplicity  exercises  them;  and  how  venerable  is  simplicity  when  it  invests 
Uinstrious  gifts.  Never  have  we  seen  the  person  in  whom  simplicity  dwelt  in 
a  higher  degree.  Whether  in  his  public  ministrations  or  in  private  life,  this 
eminent  man  was  unassuming  as  a  little  child,  claiming  no  distinctions  above  ths 
plainest  individual,  and  appearing  to  be  oonsdous  of  no  superiority  to  him  ia 
any  kind  of  excellence.  Such  exemplifications  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  are  not 
so  common  amongst  us  that  we  shall  suffer  little  by  this  privation.  How  often 
does  the  Church,  not  to  say  the  world,  concede  reputation  for  greatness,  when 
it  is  no  sooner  received  than  it  becomes  manifest  there  was  a  mistake  by  the 
immediate  taking  on  of  stateliness  which  it  occasions.  Such  a  transcendent 
instance  of  the  reverse  of  this  weakness  was  not  to  be  lowly  rated  by  true  judges 
of  excellence,  and  by  them  at  least  the  loss  of  it  will  not  be  unlamented. 

**  With  such  rare  simplicity  in  such  a  man,  it  was  unavoidable  that  other  great 
virtues  should  be  united :  in  two  of  which  especially  he  was  almost  excessive. 
How  did  justice,  as  beaming  from  his  example,  rebuke  those  inconsistent  religion- 
ists, who,  by  their  pious,  would  fain  make  atonement  for  their  diahonett, 
actions;  and  how  did  his  generosity,  a  kindred  principle,  put  to  shame  those 
covetous  professors,  who  uphoard  treasure  for  themselves,  as  if  orphans,  and 
widows,  and  the  children  of  want,  had  ceased  from  among  men.  Time  &ils  me  to 
speak  of  his  other  high  excellencies;  the  strength  and  calmness  of  his  feeling, 
his  gravity  and  cheerfulness,  his  rare  pleasantness,  and  exhaustless  resources 
in  conversation,  and  his  most  exemplary  manner  of  life  in  his  family.  I  shall 
leave  his  defects  to  be  reported  by  those  who  would  remind  us  that  human  nature 
is  imperfect;  only  begging  them,  if  they  censure  his  excitability,  and  his  too 
great  confinement  at  home,  to  imitate  his  nobleness  in  retraction,  and  to  remem- 
ber what  an  invalid  he  was  the  last  twenty  years,  how  open  his  door  ever  stood 
to  visitors,  and  what  a  good  use  he  made  of  retirement.  It  being  our  purpose 
by  these  remarks  to  stir  and  strengthen  in  our  minds  a  just  sense  of  the  dispen- 
sation, which  has  taken  him  from  us,  we  choose  rather  to  remember  to  what  a 
height  of  excellence  he  attained,  than  that  he  did  not  rise  beyond  it. 

'*  It  does  not  alleviate  the  sadness  of  the  event  we  deplore,  that  it  occurred 
not  unexpectedly,  but  by  means  of  a  very  lingering  illness,  which  slowly 
enfeebled  his  frame,  until  it  could  no  longer  perform  the  least  function  of  life. 
On  his  own  account  we  rejoice  that  the  days  of  his  patient  suffering  are  ended; 
but  he  had  not  yet  numbered  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  the  force  of  his 
mind  was  never  greater  than  at  the  moment  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

"  He  departed  prematurely,  in  the  full  strength  of  his  intellectual  powers;  and 
that  disease  should  have  so  long  interfered  with  the  use  of  those  powers  before 
his  hour  came,  only  gave  cause  in  a  less  degree  for  the  same  grief  which  his 
death  more  loudly  calls  for.  But  let  us  now  cease  from  recollections  of  what 
we  have  lost,  whether  by  the  infirmity  of  his  years,  or  the  too  soon  completion 
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of  them,  to  secure  in  our  broMtf ,  if  posiibie,  an  inddiUe  stamp  of  the  predoos 

lesson  of  bis  dying  conduct. 

<'  He  glorified  Qod  in  his  death.  Having  protracted  his  pastoral  labours  until 
his  breath  became  too  short  for  the  purpose  of  continuous  utterance,  he  reluct- 
antly concluded,  as  he  was  wont  to  saj  to  his  friends,  that  his  work  for  the 
Church  and  his  God  was  done,  and  all  that  remained  for  him  now  was  to 
prepare  for  his  change.  And  how  seriously  did  he  set  himself  about  that 
most  momentous  of  all  the  undertakings  that  mortal  men  are  concerned  with ; 
choosing,  as  the  scene  of  it,  a  country  retreat,  and  there  amid  the  quiet  for  whidi 
he  always  pined,  ordering  his  conversation  and  reading,  his  prayers  and  medita- 
tions, with  constant  reference  to  the  great  event — whereby,  while  he  established 
his  own  heart  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  the  hope  of  immortality ,  and  confidence 
in  the  fullness  of  God's  forgiving  mercy,  he  became  so  instinct  with  these  Divine 
themes,  that  with  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  he  indited  for  the  edification  of 
survivors  a  short  treatise  on  each  of  them.  His  favourite  books  now  were  those 
of  the  roost  spiritual  and  heavenly  strain,  whereof  the  '  Saints  Rest '  of  Baxter 
was  almost  always  found  with  the  Bible  upon  the  stand  beside  him.  Of  Baxter^ 
work  especially  he  would  sp6ak  in  strong  terms  of  commendation,  at  the  same 
time  remarking — *  there  is  no  book  to  be  compared  with  the  Bible,  and  if  I  might 
prefer  one  part  of  that  blessed  book  before  others,  I  would  say  I  love  the  Psalms  the 
best;  I  can  always  find  in  them  something  more  expressive  of  my  feelings  than 
my  own  language.'  At  the  last  Communion  service  of  the  Church  within  whose 
bounds  he  resided,  which  was  but  a  little  while  before  his  death,  he  took  part  in 
the  distribution  of  the  sacred  symbols;  and  in  a  manner  which  revealed  his 
assurance  that  he  should  never  so  officiate  again.  Solemn  from  a  sense  of  a  near 
eternity,  and  with  a  heart  enlarged  with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  hope  of  very 
soon  being  with  Him, — he  addressed  his  fellow-worshippers  on  the  great  things 
of  their  common  &ith,  (ar  beyond  his  strength.  His  soul  henceforth  spread  her 
wings  for  the  world  of  rest.  He  said  to  a  friend, — *  I  have  a  strange  difficulty, 
and  you  will  perhaps  think  strangely  of  it;  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  pray  for;' — 
and  added,  in  a  most  solemn  tone,  and  with  his  eyes  lifted  to  Heaven, — '  God 
knows  I  am  willing  that  whatever  He  pleases  shall  be  done.'  His  triumph  over 
the  fear  of  death  was  complete.  *  I  have,'  said  he,  '  been  looking  the  case  between 
God  and  myself,  over  and  over  and  over  again,  and  though  I  see  enough  to 
Justify  God  in  casting  me  off,  a  thousand  times  and  more,  my  conviction  of  my 
interest  in  Christ  is  so  firm,  that  I  cannot  make  myself  afraid;  the  only  thing  I 
fear  is,  that  I  have  not  fears  enough.'  He  remarked  on  the  last  Sabbath  evenii^ 
of  his  life,  '  I  am  almost  home,  and  I  thank  God  that  I  am.  I  went  astray 
from  Him,  but  in  his  rich  mercy  He  brought  me  back.  I  am  unworthy  of  the 
least  of  his  mercies,  and  if  I  may  lie  down  beside  his  footstool,  or  if  He  will 
even  put  me  under  it,  I  will  take  the  very  lowest  place  in  Heaven.'  He  needed 
some  refreshment,  and  when  the  cup  was  handed  to  him,  he  took  it  and  said, 
*  0  God,  bless  this  cup — I  think  I  have  a  covenant  right  to  it.'  A  few  hours 
before  he  died,  he  asked  a  brother  in  the  ministry  to  pray  for  him,  and  specified 
this  petition — *  pray  that  God  will  do  with  me  just  as  He  pleases.'  *  Mark  the 
perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.'  " 

Hoping,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  may  have  great  assistance  and  success  in  the 
work  that  you  are  engaged  in, 

I  am,  with  the  highest  respect,  yours, 

THOMAS  H.  SKINNER. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D. 

New  Tobk,  March  13,  1848. 

My  dear  Brother:  I  knew  the  Rer.  Dr.  James  P.  Wilson;  for  my  earliest 
recollections  of  the  pulpit  are  associated  with  him.  So  far  as  known  to  roe,  his 
was  the  first  church  that  I  ever  attended, — my  parents  being  members  of  that 
congregation.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  peculiarities  arising  from  the  strength  of 
his  mind  and  affections.  His  sense  of  right  was  not  only  clear  and  vigorous  but 
powerfully  influential.  Before  his  conversion,  when  practising  at  the  Bar,  he 
secured  to  himself  the  enviable  reputation  of  **  the  honest  lawyer."  He  not  only 
would  not  take  advantage  of  any  mistake  on  the  part  of  an  opponent,  but  would 
candidly  admit  the  points  of  strength  and  justice  which  lay  on  that  side.  He 
would  refuse  to  defend  a  client  who  obviously  had  the  wrong  side,  and  uniformly 
advised  him  to  go  and  settle  the  business  without  delay. 

Naturally  Dr.  Wilson  was  of  a  highly  excitable  temperament,  but  he  was  ena- 
bled by  grace  so  to  keep  it  in  subjection  that  it  seldom  gained  the  mastery.  •Per- 
haps an  exception  should  be  made  when  engaged  in  a  close  argument — then  he 
could  not  bear  any  interruption.  I  remember  two  incidents  which  will  illustrate 
my  meaning.  Once,  while  he  was  preaching,  a  young  child  in  the  gallery  hogt^n 
to  fret  and  madelome  little  noise.  Immediately  the  Doctor  turned  round,  and 
said  with  evident  irritation — ^*  Take  that  child  out — Take  that  child  out; "  and 
then  proceeded  with  his  discourse.  At  another  time,  perceiving  some  mischievous 
tendencies  in  one  of  his  sons,  sitting  in  a  pew  near  the  pulpit,  he  stopped  abruptly 
in  his  discourse,  and  said,—**  Sammy,  go  home;  go  home," — motioning  at  the 
same  time  with  his  hand  towards  the  door.  Any  gesture  with  the  Doctor  was 
the  certain  sign  of  an  unusual  degree  of  emotion. 

He  was  peculiar  in  ther  use  of  the  first  person  plural ;  always  saying, — "  W€ 
think  "  or  **  we  advise,"  Ac.  Once  when  lecturing  on  a  difficult  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, after  giving  the  opinions  of  some  half  dozen  or  more  of  learned  commenta- 
tors, with  his  reasons  for  not  adopting  them,  he  said, — **  Now  you  will  ask,  what 
is  our  opinion :  toe  as  an  individiuU  think,"  &c. 

When  speaking  of  Nicodemus,  as  referred  to  in  the  third  chapter  of  John,  he 
would  uniformly  say, — '*  There  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Pharisees  called  Nicode- 
mus." And  when  commenting  on  the  parable  of  the  ten  Virgins,  he  used  to  call 
them  the  '*ten  young  ladieB." 

Perhaps  he  was  the  only  clergyman  in  the  United  States,  who  had  not  only 
read  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  but  who  almost  literally  lived  among  them. 
He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  them  all,  and  knew  the  peculiar  views  of  each. 
All  who  have  read  the  articles,  signed,  *'  The  Lay  Elder,"  in  the  Christian  Spec- 
tator, can  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  Patristical  learning.  It  is  the 
current  tradition  that  among  the  last  efforts  that  he  ever  made  from  the  pulpit, 
he  recommended  to  his  people,  so  far  as  they  had  opportunity,  to  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  His  fondness  for  this  depart- 
ment of  study  had  grown  almost  into  a  passion,  and  he  was  desirous  that  his 
people  should  reap  the  advantage  from  this  kind  of  intercourse  with  the  men  of 
other  ages,  which  he  thought  he  had  received  himself. 

He  was  carefUl  to  a  fault  not  to  give  the  least  trouble  to  his  friends;  and  his 
solicitude  in  this  respect  not  unfrequently  led  him  to  decline  their  urgent  invita- 
tions to  pass  some  time  with  them  in  the  summer  at  their  country  residences. 
And  when,  as  a  very  rare  thing,  he  accepted  their  invitations,  he  was  sure  to 
carry  with  him  his  own  towel,  and  use  it  instead  of  the  one  placed  in  his  room. 
There  was  not  the  semblance  of  pride  or  fastidiousness  in  this :  it  originated 
•imply  in  his  unwillingness  to  give  trouble,  where  it  could  possibly  be  avoided. 
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He  was  eminently  the  friend  of  joung  ministers,  and  was  always  bappj  in  for* 
nishing  them  with  the  results  of  his  ezpwieBce  and  his  ittyestigations  of  the  Woid 
of  Qod.  He  seemed  particularly  fond  of  communicating  to  them  the  coodosions 
at  which  he  had  arrived  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  difficult  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture; and  there  are  not  a  few  who  hare  arailed  themselves  of  his  profovnd 
researches. 

Gonceiying  that  his  publisher  had  not  acted  fitirly  concemiBg  a  book  that  be 
had  printed  for  him,  he  would  not  allow  his  next  work, — I  think  it  was  his  work 
on  the  Principles  of  Grammar, — to  be  published  by  any  bookseller;  bat  had  it 
printed  and  then  sold  in  the  store  of  a  personal  friend,  who  was  in  the  hard  wars 
business;  nor  could  the  book  be  procured  except  at  that  particular  place. 

£yery  body,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  Dr.  Wilson,  knows  that  he  was  an 
eminently  great  and  good  man.  But  he  was  also  a  man  of  strongly  marked 
peculiarities,  or  if  you  please,  eccentricities;  and  I  have  thought  that  I  should 
better  subserve  your  purpose  by  attempting  to  give  some  idea  of  these,  than  by 
dwelling  upon  those  more  general  characteristics  with  which  his  usefulness  was 
chiefly  identified. 

Yours  truly, 

WILLIAM  PATTOK. 

FROM  THE  REV.  EZRA  STILES   ELY,  D.  D. 

PHiLAniLPHiA,  October  1,  1847. 

My  dear  Brother:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  though  I  am  not  son 
that  I  have  any  thing  to  communicate  that  will  materially  aid  you  in  your  con- 
templated sketch. 

The  Rev.  James  Patriot  Wilson,  D.  D.,  I  believe,  never  wrote  his  name  in  full,— 
not  because  he  disliked  it,  but  because  he  was  oven  fastidiously  modest.  As  his 
father  was  a  noted  Whig  of  the  American  Revolution,  he  intended  his  son  should 
be,  as  he  was,  a  decided  republican  Patriot,  Both  father  and  son  were  honest 
Presbyterians,  and  yet  they  adopted  a  somewhat  modified  form  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  verging  a  little  nearer  to  Congregationalism  than  some  of  their  co-pres- 
byters. 

When  James  A.  Bayard,  the  distinguished  Senator  in  Congress  Arom  Delaware, 
was  a  member  of  the  Bar  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  former  was  wont  to  say  that  the 
latter  gentleman  was  the  only  antagonist  in  any  cause,  who  broke  his  rest;  but 
that  when  he  was  to  meet  Wilson  in  the  morning,  it  kept  him  studying  til 
night. 

Doctor  Wilson  was  very  kind  and  hospitable  in  his  social  intercourse;  but  be 
could  not  endure  the  thought  of  remaining  under  obligations  for  any  favour  con- 
ferred.    As  an  instance  of  this  peculiarity,  the  Rev.  Mr.  P ,  a  brother  in  the 

ministry,  who  was  intimate  with  him,  gave  him  a  small  root  of  rhubarb,  when 
he  had  occasion  for  some;  and  Dr.  Wilson  immediately  divided  a  small  pocket 
memorandum,  composed  of  four  goat  skin  leaves,  and  insisted  that  his  fiiead 
should  receive  half.  When  Mr.  P.  bantered  him  on  the  subject,  he  replied  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  receive  the  least  gift  without  making  some  return. 

He  once  refused  to  receive  some  oranges  fh)m  an  old  lady  of  his  oongregatkm, 
saying  in  his  usual  style  of  regal  plurality, — "We  can  buyorangea  when  we 
wish  for  them."  Not  long  after,  at  his  own  house,  he  ofi'ered  the  same  lady  a 
fine  large  apple  from  his  mantel-piece;  but  she,  shrugging  up  her  shoulders, 
declined  receiving  it,  saying, — "  We  can  purchase  aj^les,  when  we  wish  fer 
them." 

In  his  private  intercourse  with  men.  Dr.  Wilson  was  instructive,  gentle*  and 
amusing,  but  in  public  debate  he  was  ardent  and  impatient  of  eantradictioii.  On 
account  o(  the  regret  which  he  often  experienced  in  the  review  of  his  undue 
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ezciteiDeftt  on  these  ooeMiofis,  he  fi^eq^ently  absented  himf  elf  tcma  meethi^  of 
the  Preebjtery,  sad  sometimes  expressed  an  onwillingnass,  *'  lest  he  should  pot 
his  hand  into  the  lion's  mouth,"  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Qeneral  Assem- 
blj.  He  was  as  confiding  as  a  child  in  respect  to  persons  against  whom  some 
prejudice  had  not  been  introduced  into  his  mind;  and  when  oonrineed  of  error, 
no  one  could  be  more  prompt  than  he  in  acknowledging  it. 

I  have  heard  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  saj  of  himself  and  Dr.  Wilson  that  they  were 
both  proud  men;  but  *'  I  am  proud/'  said  Dr.  Green,  ''  and  know  it;  he  is  proud 
and  is  ignorant  of  it."  You  may  say  in  truth  that  Dr.  Wilson  was  a  great  and 
good  man,  having  a  mixture  of  pride  with  his  humility,  and  of  sererity  with  his 
mildness;  that  he  had  more  learning  than  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries;  that 
he  was  admired  and  beloved  by  his  congregation ;  and  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  babe  in  Christ,  and  yet  with  all  the  dignity  and  profound  anti- 
cipations of  a  Christian  Philosopher. 

Yours  very  aflfeotionatdy, 

EZRA  STILES  ELY. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  HALL,  D.  D. 

Tbkmtoit,  June  12,  1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  Whoever  recollects  Dr.  Wilson  must  be  conscious  of  a  revival  of 
the  reverential  impression  that  was  produced  by  his  presence.  His  tall  figure, 
slow  gait,  placid  and  benevolent,  but  fixed  and  thoughtfiil  countenance,  took  the 
notice  of  every  one  who  met  him.  In  his  company,  or  in  the  pulpit,  the  same 
quiet  visible  dignity,  insured  the  highest  deference  from  the  spectator.  For  some 
prophylactic  purpose.  Dr.  Wilson  was  in  the  habit  of  bleeding  himself  with  a 
lan<»t,  and  whatever  sanitary  effect  the  depletion  may  have  had,  it  maintained 
that  paleness  which,  in  connection  with  the  prominence  and  regularity  of  the 
features,  and  the  settled  composure  of  the  countenance,  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
noble  statue.  Death  did  but  little  to  increase  the  resemblance  to  the  marble;  and 
I  am  sure  that  those  who  saw  that  remarkable  face,  after  the  spirit  had  passed 
away,  will  never  forget  its  more  than  artistic  beauty. 

Dr.  Wilson's  attractiveness  as  a  preacher,  was  doubtless  owing,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  these  physical  peculiarities.  Whether  his  sermons  were  always  under- 
stood or  not  by  every  one,  his  personal  appearance,  and  the  invariable  solemnity 
of  his  manner,  lUike  in  praying  and  preaching,  appeared  to  impart  a  grateful 
seriousness  to  the  congregation.  There  was  no  animation,  but  that  which  was 
spiritual  and  intellectual.  During  all  the  years  within  my  memory,  (whidi 
were  those  only  after  the  removal  of  the  place  of  worship  from  Market  Street  to 
Washington  Square,)  he  sat  through  the  sermon  on  a  high-seated  chair:  after 
reading  the  text  he  closed  the  Bible,  and  set  it  aside  ;  he  would  then  discourse 
for  a  full  hour,  without  a  gesture,  and  scarcely  with  any  chatige  of  intonation — 
his  whole  manner  indicative  of  the  most  complete  self-possession  and  ease,  with- 
out the  slightest  symptom  of  forgetfVdness  of  respect  to  the  audience.  In  warm 
Weather,  he  sometimes  wore  a  light  gown,  and  had  a  fon  convenient  to  his  hand 
which  he  would  use  gently,  for  minutes  together,  as  he  proceeded  in  his  sermon, 
without  the  least  embarrassment  to  himself  or  his  hearers.  Indeed,  the  &nning 
came  in  quite  congruously  with  the  whole  fiuniliarity  of  the  posture,  and  the  con- 
versational flow  of  the  discourse. 

The  sermons  themselves  were  highly  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  those  who  had 
a  taste  for  critical  exegesis,  and  who  could  and  would  give  attention  to  a  close, 
continuous  series  of  reasoning.  Dr.  Wilson  did  not  conceal  the  steps  of  gram- 
matical and  philosophical  study  by  which  he  had  come  to  his  interpretation  of 
the  text,  nor  the  adverse  conclusions  of  other  students,  whether  as  to  translation 
or  doctrine.    It  is  an  extraordinary  and  suggestive  fact,  that  with  such  a  man- 
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Der,  and  with  such  mAtter,  and  at  sneh  length,  Dr.  Wilson  kept  the  attention  of 
large  audiences,  year  after  year,  so  long  as  his  health  permitted  his  Toioe  to  be 
heard  over  his  spacious  church.  One  reason,  boweyer,  was,  that,  having  his  eje 
free  to  look  upon  the  whole  congregation,  and  having  to  draw  his  calm,  logical 
discourse  from  the  stores  of  his  mind,  without  the  least  assistance  from  notes,  he 
could  not  endure  disturbances  which  most  clergymen  can,  or  have  to,  tolerate. 
Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  coolness  with  which  he  disposed  of  the  causes 
of  such  embarrassment;  at  one  time  pausing  for  an  instant  to  say,  in  the  diree- 
tion  of  his  own  pew,  ''Samuel,  my  son,  go  home;  "  at  other  times,  with  eqnd 
publicity  directing  a  restless  child,  or  wandering  dog,  to  be  removed. 

I  ought  not  to  convey  the  impression  that  Dr.  Wilson's  sermons  were  whdly 
of  the  erudite  description.  Sometimes  the  entire  discourse  was  upon  the  com- 
monplace topics,  and,  after  the  conclusion  of  his  closest  arguments,  was  impressed 
in  a  few  sentences  of  appeal  to  the  emotions,  which  had  the  greater  effect  fhmi 
its  being  unusual.  The  style  of  his  published  productions  is  stiff  and  obscure: 
he  was  always  more  given  to  reading  thAn  writing,  and  his  experience  at  the  Bar 
had  helped  his  readiness  of  utterance;  but  his  extemporaneous  sermons  were  as 
plain  in  their  language,  as  they  were  easy,  natural  and  flowing,  in  their  delivery. 
His  public  prayers  were  unim passioned,  but  made  deeply  devout  by  their  calm 
solemnity,  and  the  manifest  evidence  that  his  words  were  indeed  spoken  under 
a  sense  of  the  Divine  presence. 

Dr.  Wilson's  private  life  was  very  recluse.  His  taste,  perhaps,  even  more  thaa 
his  feeble  constitution,  kept  him  in  his  study,  and  made  him  willing  to  seclude 
himself  from  social  intercourse  with  those  he  most  esteemed,  and  whom  he  was 
happy  to  meet  when  circumstances  brought  it  about.  His  heart  was  not  cold: 
he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  the  people  of  his  charge;  but  he  thought 
he  could  accomplish  most,  according  to  his  position,  by  devoting  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  pulpit.  He  was  a  very  independent  and  liberal  churchman;  and 
would  probably  have  liked  to  see  some  modification  of  the  existing  rules  of  oar 
system.  He  had  no  relish  for  mere  forms,  or  reverence  for  their  authority. 
He  did  not,  for  instance,  approve  of  the  Presbyterial  inquest  of  Sessional 
Records.  I  think  he  would  have  preferred  throwing  open  the  Communion  taUe, 
like  the  other  ordinances,  to  all  worshippers  upon  their  own  responsibility,  after 
proper  instruction.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  disturb  the  Church  by  urging 
his  peculiar  opinions. 

The  last  days  of  this  eminent  man  were  marked  by  the  humility,  sincerity, 
quietness,  which  were  so  characteristic  of  his  life.  They  were  spent  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  country,  and  throughout,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  He 
used  to  say,  at  that  time,  that  if  he  had  a  partiality  for  any  one  part  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  was  for  the  Psalms,  as  he  could  always  find  in  them  expressions 
for  his  own  emotions.  He  was  so  peaceful  in  the  view  of  death,  that  he  tried  in 
vain  to  find  something  to  arouse  his  fears,  and  said  that  this  absence  of  nato- 
ral  dread  of  the  great  change,  was  the  only  thing  that  gave  him  uneasiness. 
He  called  himself  "  the  unworthiest  of  the  unworthy,"  but  found  no  limit  to  his 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Divine  Substitute,  and 
looked,  with  ineffable  hope,  to  the  possession  of  a  place,  however  humble,  in  his 
presence. 

Regretting  that  my  recollections  of  this  venerable  man  are  so  circumscribed, 
and  gUd  to  make  even  the  slightest  contribution,  in  honour  of  his  memory, 

I  remain  very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  HALL. 


JAKE9  PATBIOT  WILSON.  ^Q^ 


FROM  THE  REV.  ALBERT  BARNES. 

Phu^dblpbia,  February  15, 1851. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  your  letter  of  January  27th,  you  request  me  to  furnish 
joa  some  notioes  of  the  late  Rev.  James  P.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  my  predecessor  in 
the  pastoral  office  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city.  You  ask  onlj 
for  my  personal  recollections  of  him  in  connection  with  the  general  imprei»ion 
he  made  upoy  me. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Wilson  was  very  slight.  I  became  Pastor 
of  the  Church  in  June,  1830.  Dr.  Wilson  had  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  about 
a  year  before,  and  had  retired  to  a  farm  which  he  had  purchased  in  Bucks 
County  in  this  State.  I  had,  on  one  occasion,  about  the  year  1827»  heard  him 
preach,  but  had  no  acquaintance  with  him,  and  my  intercourse  with  him  was 
limited  to  the  few  visits  which  I  made  to  him  in  Hartsville,  after  I  became  Pastor 
of  the  Church.  He  never  visited  the  city  after  I  succeeded  him  in  the  pastoral 
office. 

His  general  character  as  a  preacher  is  too  well  known,  and  will  be  too  fully 
described  by  others,  to  make  it  proper  that  I  should  attempt  any  description  of 
it.  On  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  ever  heard  him  preach,  several  circum- 
stances, however,  struck  me  as  remarkable.  His  personal  appearance  was  very 
impressive  and  solemn.  He  was  very  pale  and  apparently  feeble.  He  sat  in  the 
pulpit,  and  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  used  a  large  fan.  He  had  a  very 
dignified  air,  and  his  whole  manner  was  calm,  collected  and  solemn.  What 
first  arrested  my  attention  particularly  in  his  pulpit  performances,  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  read  the  Scriptures.  It  was  a  chapter  in  the  Qospel  by  John. 
His  reading  was  accompanied  by  brief  explanatory  remarks,  —  I  thought  the 
most  clear  and  interesting  exposition  of  the  Bible  that  I  had  ever  witnessed.  It 
was  so  simple,  so  plain,  so  striking,  that  at  the  time  it  occurred  to  me  that  he 
could  better  prepare  a  Commentary  for  the  use  of  Sunday  schools,  than  any 
man  I  had  ever  met  with.  His  sermon  was  equally  clear,  impressive  and 
solemn,  and  what  was  most  remarkable  about  it,  was  a  very  clear  and  beautiful 
exposition  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  he  quoted 
from  memory,  and  commented  on  as  accurately  as  if  he  had  had  the  passage  before 
him.  He  used  no  notes  of  any  kind.  His  preaching  at  first  seemed  to  be  merely 
conversational.  He  sat  and  talked  to  the  people  before  him,  as  a  gentleman 
might  be  expected  to  do  in  his  own  parlour.  Soon,  however,  I  forgot  entirely 
the  man — his  fan,  his  sitting,  and  his  somewhat  singular  habit  of  lifting  up  and 
down  his  watch  chain;  when,  for  a  moment,  he  laid  down  his  fan,  and  I  became 
wholly  absorbed  in  what  he  was  tayinfy  and  to  me  it  was  then  of  no  importance 
what  he  was  doing,  or  whether  he  made  many  gestures  or  none.  I  have  never 
in  my  life  found  myself  more  absorbed  in  the  sttbject  on  which  a  public  speaker 
was  discoursing,  than  I  was  on  that  occasion.  And  what  was  true  of  myself 
seemed  to  be  true  of  the  entire  congregation. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  which  I  have  said  was  all  subsequent  to 
that,  was  while  he  resided  at  Hartsville.  He  was  in  feeble  health,  and  had 
removed  there,  as  he  informed  me,  that,  among  other  reasons,  he  might  have  the 
advantage  of  retirement  and  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  great  change  which  he  did 
not  regard  as  remote.  He  had  withdrawn  from  all  the  duties  of  a  pastor,  and  at 
the  same  time  from  all  active  participation  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Those  he 
regarded  as  appropriately  belonging  to  the  pastors  of  the  churches.  As  I  knew 
him  personally,  he  was  as  perfect  a  model  as  I  have  ever  seen  of  a  Christian 
gentleman.  He  was  kind  and  courteous  in  an  eminent  degree;  he  was  dignified 
and  urbane  in  his  manner;  he  was  affable  and  instructive  in  his  conversation; 
he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  farm,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  showing 
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me  hk  iniproTem6iit6>  and  sUting  his  plans;  he  kept  himself,  and,  I  UiiDk» 
intended  to,  ttom  the  turmoils  of  the  Ohurch  and  the  worid;  be  employed  much  of 
his  time  in  his  favourite  studies,  yet  gradually  more  and  more  limiting  his  reading 
to  books  of  practical  religion.  To  me  personally  he  rendered  essential  serrice. 
He  endorsed  and  delbnded  the  sentiments  which  I  preached,  and  his  enUre  influ- 
ence was  exerted  to  secure  my  being  happily  settled  among  the  people  of  his 
ibrmer  chaiige.  I  regard  it  as  among  the  most  cherished  recollections  of  the  past 
that  I  was  permitted  to  form  this  acquaintance  wHh  him,  and  I  owe  much  of  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  my  ministry  here  to  the  fkct  that,  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  people  who  risited  him,  and  in  erery  way  in 
which  he  had  ooeasion  to  exert  any  influence,  he  commended  me  to  his  people, 
and  helped  me,  when  young,  by  his  compel,  as  I  was  entering  on  a  most  arduous 
field  of  labour. 

I  am  Tery  respectfblly  and  truly  yours, 

ALBERT  BARNES. 


UZAL  OGDEN,  D.  D  * 

1806—1822. 

UzAL  Oqdin  was  a  descendant  of  David  Ogden,  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Newark,  and  a  son  of  Usal  Ogden,  who  was  a  highly  respectable  mem- 
ber, and  a  Warden,  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  bom  in  Newark, 
(one  authority  has  it  Newton,  Sussex  County,)  N.  J.,  about  the  year  1744. 
His  education,  immediately  preparatory  to  entering  the  ministry,  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chandler,  a  distinguished  Episcopal  clergyman,  of 
Elizabethtown.  He  went  to  England  and  received  both  Deacon's  and 
Priest's  orders,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Episcopal  Palace  at  Fulham,  Middle- 
sex, from  the  then  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1773. 
At  the  same  time,  ho  received  from  the  same  Prelate  a  commission  to 
*' preach  in  Sussex  County,  or  elsewhere,  within  the  Province  of  New 
Jersey,  in  North  America." 

After  his  return  to  thb  country,  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Gouvemeur,  of  New  Jersey.  They  had  seven  children, — four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  His  wife's  death  preceded  his  own  by  many  years.  Two 
of  his  children, — a  son  and  a  daughter,  still  (1867)  survive. 

For  several  years  after  he  commenced  his  ministry,  he  laboured  as  a 
missionary  chiefly  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.;  but  in  April  1779,  Trinity 
Parish  in  Newark  being  without  a  Rector, — his  father,  then  a  Warden, 
was  requested  to  write  to  him  to  desire  him  to  come  and  visit  them. 
Whether  any  further  negotiation  took  place  at  that  time  does  not  appear ; 
but  in  November,  1785,  a  definite  invitation  to  the  Rectorship  was  extended 
to  him,  which  he  finally  accepted  in  1788, — the  parish  having  been  vacant 
nine  or  ten  years.  During  a  part  of  this  time,  Mr.  Ogden  had  officiated  in 
New  York,  and  had  occasionally  supplied  the  Choreh  of  which  he  subse- 
quently became  Rector.     After  he  assumed  the  Rectorship,  he  preached 

^1¥?®;,'"*°*  hlamnddaagbter,— M!m  H.  M.  Rood;  Hon.  Chief  Jnstioe  Honiblower:  Anfaer 
Olfford,  Eiq. ;  and  Samuel  fl.  Congar,  Eiq. 
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for  8Mi^  y«ar8,  osee  6?«rj  Sundaj,  in  soiaq^el  eoimeoted  witk  TriMtj 
Parisk,  at  a  place  calM  at  that  tim^  ^^Seeond  Riyen,"  bat  now  known 
M  Belleville,  on  the  West  side  of  the  PiMaic  Rher,  about  four  miles  North 
of  Newark. 

In  1798,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  npon  him  by 
the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

From  1799  to  1805,  Dr.  Ogden's  relations  to  the  Episcopal  Church  were 
of  a  somewhat  equivocal  character,  and  a  eoptrovwsy  ensued,  which  finally 
resulted  in  his  joining  the  Presbyterian  Body.  As  this  controversy  scema 
to  have  been  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  to  have  formed  the  subject  of 
Tery  contradictory  statements,  rather  than  attempt  to  exhibit  it  in  its  details, 
or  hasard  an  opinion  of  its  merits,  I  have  thought  best  simply  to  present 
ihe  extracts  relating  to  it,  from  the  Records  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey, 
and  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York ;  for  the  former  of  which  I  am  obliged 
to  the  politeness  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Doane,  the  present  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese ;  for  the  latter  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Krebs,  the  present  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  Presbytery. 

FROM  THE  RE00RD8  OF  THE  DIOOSiSE. 

"  Rev.  Uzal  Ogden,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Newark,  elected 
Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  August  16,  1798. 

"  Consecration  refused  by  General  Convention  in  June,  1799,  on  the 
gpround  that  doubts  existed  in  the  minds  of  some  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion whether  all  the  Priests,  who  voted  in  this  Convention,  were  qualified 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  Canon. 

"Whereupon  a  special  Convention  of  New  Jersey  in  October,  1799, 
declared  the  constitutionality  of  the  election,  and  asked,  according  to  the 
Canons,  (a  majority  of  the  Standing  Committee  consenting,)  that  he  be 
consecrated  without  delay  by  three  Bishops. 

"Nothing  further"  (Bishop  Doane  goes  on  testate)  "is  recorded  till 
1804,  when,  at  the  New  Jersey  Convention  in  June,  on  a  memorial  from 
the  Congregation  of  Trinity  Church,  Newark,  stating  difficulties  between 
themselves  and  their  Rector, — ^the  Rev.  Dr.  Ogden,  he  was,  by  the  Conven- 
tion, requested  to  resign  on  a  pension  from  Trinity  Church  of  $250  per  annum. 
This  he  refused.  At  a  special  Convention  in  December,  1804,  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  Bishop,  were  authorized 
to  suspend  Dr.  Ogden  from  ministerial  duty  in  New  Jersey,  if  he  persisted 
in  refusing  to  resign.  Just  before  this.  Dr.  Ogden  withdrew  from  the 
American  Church,  and  declared  his  intention  to  officiate  in  Trinity,  Newark, 
aa  Priest  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"On  the  9th  of  May,  1805,  the  Standing  Committee,  with  the  aid  and 
eoBsent  of  Bishop  Moore,  of  New  York,  suspended  Dr.  Ogden  from  minis- 
terial duty  in  New  Jersey." 

FROM  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  PE8BYTERY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

"October  2,  1805.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Uaal  Ogden,  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  applied  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  to  be 
received.  The  letter  was  referred  to  Dr.  Rodgers,  Mr.  Richards,  &c.,  for 
consideration  of  it,  and  of  the  accompanying  documents. 

"Same  day.  The  Committee  reported,  and  was  discharged,  and  leave 
given  to  withdraw  the  application. 
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"Dr.  McWhorter,  Mr.  Hillyer,  and  Mr.  Griffin,  were  appointed  to  con- 
verse with  Dr.  Ogden,  and  obtain  further  information. 

"  October  15, 1805.  The  Committee  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Ogden  presented 
certain  letters  and  other  papers,  which  were  read.  From  these  docnments 
it  appeared  that,  although  Dr.  Ogden  had  been  suspended  for  several  months 
from  the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  functions,  by  the  authority  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  resign  the  Rectorship 
of  Trinity  Church  in  Newark,  yet,  by  his  recent  resignation  of  said  Rector- 
ship, the  ground  of  his  suspension  was  removed.  It  also  appeared  that,  ia 
the  judgment  of  a  respectable  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church, — a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Convention,  by  which  the  sentence  of  suspensioD 
was  issued,  the  suspension  had  virtually  ceased. 

"  The  Presbytery,  having  considered  the  whole  case,  agreed  to  receive 
Dr.  Ogden  as  a  member  of  their  body,  on  his  adopting  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Form  of  Government  of  our  Church,  and  satisfactorily  answer- 
ing the  questions  usually  put  to  ministers  connecting  themselves  with  us. 

'*  October  16,  1805*  Dr.  Ogden  appeared  in  Presbytery,  and  having 
adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Form  of  Government  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  and  come  under  the  engagements  usually  required  of  ministers 
connecting  themselves  with  us,  was  received  as  a  member  of  Presbytery, 
and  took  his  seat  accordingly." 

After  the  change  in  his  ecclesiastical  relations,  Dr.  Ogden  never  had  a 
stated  charge,  but  preached  occasionally  in  different  places,  as  he  found 
opportunity.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  November,  1822,  in  the  seventy-nioth 
year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Ogden  seems  to  have  been  very  earnest  and  devout  in  his  religious 
feelings,  and  to  have  carried  into  and  through  his  ministry  a  burning  xeal 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  allowed  himself  the 
largest  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  his  clerical  function,  without  much  regard 
to  the  judgment  of  most  of  his  brethren.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quently offering  extemporaneous  prayers,  instead  of  using  the  regular  serncc, 
especially  when  he  held  meetings,  as  he  often  did,  at  private  houses.  His 
sermons  were  sometimes  of  an  extraordinary  length,— extending  to  in 
hour  and  three  quarters  or  more.  There  is  a  journal  still  extant,  kept  by 
a  friend  of  Dr.  Ogden,  who  accompanied  him,  about  the  year  1787,  on  a 
missionary  tour  in  West  Jersey,  which  illustrates  his  remarkable  leal,  as 
well  as  his  great  gift  at  preaching  long  sermons.  This  journal  was  published 
in  one  of  the  Newark  papers,  in  1819. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Ogden's  publications : — Letter  to  the  uncon- 
verted, 1768.  The  Theological  Preceptor,  or  Youth's  Religious  Instructer; 
containing  a  Summary  of  the  principles,  rise  and  progress  of  Religion,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  consummation  thereof;  together  with  moral 
reflections,  &o.,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  Chrbtianity;  in 
a  series  of  Dialogues,  1772.  An  Address  to  the  youth  of  America,  1772. 
A  Letter  to  a  master  of  a  family ;  wherein  the  duty,  reasonableness,  and 
advantage  of  Family  Worship  are  considered,  l^o  which  are  annexed  Family 
Prayers,  1772.  The  Christian's  Mirror.  Examine  yourselves  whether  ye 
be  in  the  faith,  1772.  A  Sermon  on  Practical  Religion,  (without  date). 
A  Sermon  on  Practical  Religion,  delivered  at  Newark,  No.  II.,  1779.  A 
Sermon  delivered  at  Roxbury,  in  Morris  County,  at  the  Funeral  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Haokett,  relict  of  Colonel  John  Haokett,  1781.    A  Sermon  on 
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Praoiical  Eeligion,  No.  III.,  1782.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Morrlstown 
before  the  Fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Lodge  No.  10,  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1784.  An  Address  to  those  persons  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  Newark,  and  in  their  vicinity,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  who 
have  lately  been  seriously  impressed  with  a  desire  to  obtain  salvation.  To 
which  is  annexed  a  Prayer  adapted  to  a  person  in  a  state  of  penitence,  1785. 
A  Sermon  delivered  in  St.  Peter's  Church  in  the  city  of  Perth  Amboy, 
before  a  Convention  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Delegates  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1786.  Five  Sermons  on  impor- 
tant subjects,  delivered  in  St.  George's  and  St.  Paul's  Chapels  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  1788.  Antidote  to  Deism :  the  Debt  unmasked ;  or  an 
ample  refutation  of  all  the  objections  of  Thomas  Paine  against  the  Christian 
Religion,  as  contained  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  **The  Age  of  Reason;" 
addressed  to  the  citizens  of  these  States.     2  vols.  12mo.,  1795. 

FROM  ARCHER  GIFFORD  ESQ, 

Newabe,  March  2,  1857. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  Dr.  Ogden,  who  was  at  one  time 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  which  I  have  attended  from  my  youth.  His  life  was 
»  variable  one,  and  notwithstanding  many  severe  conflicts,  was,  as  I  have  learned, 
irreproachable.  My  earliest  recollection  of  any  Law  proceedings,  on  entering 
the  oflSce  where  I  served  my  term  in  this  city,  is  of  sundry  papers  under  a  pro- 
ceeding of  mandamxi^  against  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  Church,  to  compel 
them  to  surrender  the  keys,  and  give  him  the  temporalities.  This  was  about 
the  year  1804-05 — before  my  time,  but  immediately  preceding  my  entrance  at 
school. 

Dr.  Ogden  was  in  person  quite  portly,  of  large  features,  of  slow  gait,  and 
dressed  in  rather  an  antique  style.  He  was  very  courteous  and  kind  in  his 
manner,  and  was  more  than  willing  always  to  bestow  a  word  of  praise  where  he 
could  do  it  with  a  good  conscience.  After  a  sermon  by  a  young  minister  in 
Trinity  Church  one  night,  a  year  or  two  before  the  Doctor's  decease,  (where  he 
frequently  attended  in  the  evening,)  I  saw  him  take  the  clergyman's  hand  very 
affectionately,  and  heard  him  say — "Thank  you,  Sir, — thank  you  for  your 
evangelical  discourse.'' 

I  am  informed  that  Dr.  Ogden  was  rather  a  popular  speaker  in  the  early  stage 
of  his  ministry,  but  later  in  life  his  voice  was  much  affected  and  broken.  In  his 
general  appearance  and  manner  I  always  thought  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Dr.  McWhorter,  with  whom  he  was  in  very  friendly  relations.  Though  the 
dispute  between  him  and  his  congregation,  as  to  their  respective  rights,  resulted 
in  his  becoming  a  Presbyterian,  he  never  would  acknowledge  that  he  had  become 
alienated  from  the  Episcopal  Church;  and  when  spoken  to  on  the  subject  by 
a  person  who  communicated  the  circumstance  to  me,  he  promptly  replied, — 
"No,  Sir,  I  have  not  sacrificed  my  former  principles;  I  still  hold  to  the  thirty- 
nine  Articles,  which  are  the  product  of  minds  not  varying  in  their  views  from 
most  of  those  I  now  associate  with." 

I  am  told  that  Dr.  Ogden,  after  leaving  our  Church,  performed  much  useful 
swvice  as  a  missionary  in  the  destitute  parts  of  New  Jersey;  but  several  of  his 
last  years,  1  think,  were  passed  here  chiefly  in  retirement. 
Very  truly  and  respectfully,  dear  Sir, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

ARCHER  GIFFORD. 
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FROM  TH£  BEY.  JOHN  MoDOWELL,  D.  J>. 

Philadklphia,  Febnxarj  12, 1867. 

Rey.  and  dear  Sir:  My  recollections  of  Dr.  Ogden  are  rather  general  than 
particular,  and  yet  they  are  very  distinct.  I  knew  him  well  for  many  years; 
have  seen  him  under  yarions  circumstances;  have  often  heard  him  preach;  was 
present  when  he  was  examined  and  admitted  a  member  of  the  New  York  Pres- 
bytery; and  delivered  an  Address  at  his  Funeral,  in  his  own  house.  I  regarded 
him  as  a  truly  excellent  man,  and  am  glad  to  co-operate  in  any  effort  to  honour 
his  memory. 

His  personal  appearance  was  at  once  imposing  and  yenerable.  He  was  about 
six  feet  in  height,  and  eyery  way  well  proportioned.  He  wore  the  large  grey  wig 
of  that  day,  which  of  itself  was  enough  to  bring  an  awe  upon  the  spirit.  He 
was  yery  strongly  eyangelical  in  his  religious  views,  and  his  sermons  always  left 
an  impression  that  he  was  sincerely  and  earnestly  engaged  in  his  Master's  work; 
but  he  was  apt  to  be  prolix  and  diffuse  in  his  treatment  of  a  subject,  and  was 
famous  for  multiplying  divisions  and  subdivisions  almost  indefinitely.  He  was 
a  zealous  ftiend  of  revivals  of  religion,  during  his  whole  ministry.  In  1784,  a 
powerful  revival  commenced  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Elizabethtown, 
which  lasted  two  years.  The  Congregation  was  then  without  a  pastor, — Mr. 
Caldwell  having  been  killed;  and  without  a  place  of  worship, — their  church  edi- 
fice having  been  burned.  Many  of  the  subjects  of  that  revival  were  living,  after 
I  settled  in  Elizabethtown,  and  were  among  the  most  devoted  Christians  whom 
I  remember  to  have  met  with.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  Dr.  Ogden,  at  that 
time,  often  preached  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  that  great  numbers  of  Presby- 
terians went  to  hear  him,  and  considered  themselves  much  benefitted  by  his 
ministrations.  He  was  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  whole  region  as  a  man 
of  integrity  and  piety,  and  «s  a  fine  specimen  of  venerable  old  age.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  ministry  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  was  brought  into  unpleasant 
relations  with  a  portion  of  his  parish;  but  I  do  not  now  distinctly  remember 
the  merits  of  the  controversy,  though  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  was  nothing  in 
connection  with  it  that  left  the  semblance  of  a  stain  upon  Dr.  Ogden 's  character. 

Yours  fraternally, 

JOHN  McDowell. 

FROM  THE  REY.  SAMUEL  H.  COX,  D.  D. 

Lk  Rot,  N.  Y.,  March  15, 1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  The  late  Rev.  Uzal  Ogden,  D.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  well 
known  to  me, — increasingly  from  1811  to  his  decease.  He  was  a  venerabk 
eo-presbyter  with  me  in  the  earlier  stages  of  my  ministry,  and  was  consistently 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Dr»  Ogden  was  a  man  of  learning.  He  had  an  extensive  library,  and  was 
addicted  to  habits  of  study,  observation,  and  reflection,  the  fruits  of  which  were 
obvious  in  all  his  public  demonstrations.  Both  the  pulpit  and  the  press  attested 
the  respectability  of  his  contributions.  He  published  sermons,  essays,  pamphlets, 
on  various  subjects  and  occasions.  The  work  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  most 
illustrates  his  reputation,  is  his  Antidote  to  Deism,  in  two  volumes,  published 
in  reply  to  Paine's  "  Age  of  Reason."  If  that  work  is  much  a  compilatioo, 
quoting  from  numerous  authors  of  excellence  and  fame,  ancient  and  modem,  I 
am  sure  also  that  it  is  no  less  valuable  on  that  account;  that  it  evinces  researeh 
and  erudition,  seldom  equalled;  that  it  shows  thought,  method,  and  mastery  of 
the  subject,  in  which  few  could  surpass  him;  and  that  among  the  many  answers 
to  that  blasphemous  production,  there  was  none  better  adapted  to  instruct  and 
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•dify  the  people,  or  to  live  and  last  wherever  it  waa  known.  It  has  kept  its  place 
in  mj  own  library  for  scores  of  years;  and  I  never  read  it,  even  passingly,  with- 
out a  renewed  impression  of  its  worth;  nor  would  I  except  or  postpone  that  of 
Bishop  Watson  in  comparison.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  another  edition  of  it,  in 
these  days,  with  some  notes,  and  a  fitting  introduction,  by  a  competent  hand. 

Dr.  Ogden  was  well  read  in  History,  especially  Ecclesiastical.  In  the  dogmas 
oC  ages,  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Church,  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  he  greatly 
excelled.  His  patristic  lore  would  have  adorned  any  station,  even  at  the  top  of 
the  pyramid  of  the  hierarchy  of  England.  In  this  he  had  scarce  a  peer  in  the 
country.  His  theological  views  were  both  evangelical  and  practical.  In  man- 
ners, he  was  calm,  dignified,  consistent;  and  a  real  gentleman  of  the  school  of 
Washington.  He  was,  withal,  a  man  of  exemplary  humility,  meeting  the  trials 
of  life  with  the  equanimity  of  enlightened  faith  and  humble  hope  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

After  his  accession  to  our  Presbyterian  Church,  he  was  never  settled  in  the 
ministry;  but  preached  for  his  brethren  as  occasion  offered,  and  often  performed 
a  voluntary  mission  through  the  rural  districts  of  New  Jersey.  AH  this,  I 
believe,  was  done  at  his  own  charges,  and  because  he  loved  the  work,  the  cause, 
the  brethren,  and  the  Master. 

On  one  occasion,  as  I  well  recollect,  the  Presbytery  met  in  Newark,  when 
myself  was  officiating  as  its  Clerk;  and  the  question  was,  in  reference  to  a 
remarkable  candidate,  orifatn— or  not!  For  one  I  resolved  against  his  hopes, 
on  the  score  of — too  much  ignorance;  after  trying  to  be  kind  and  complying  as 
possible.  His  piety  was  pleaded,  his  natural  gifts,  the  call  unanimous  of  a  small 
church  in  the  country,  and  withal  his  general  popularity.  On  several  accounts, 
1  felt  deeply  perplexed ;  but  could  not  vote  for  him,  and  did  not.  It  was  our  rule  to 
call  the  roll,  for  a  vote,  with  any  remarks  preceding.  When  I  called  the  name 
of  Dr.  Ogden,  the  old  gentleman  rose.  We  all  listened  with  special  interest,  and 
well  were  we  paid  for  it.  He  gave  his  reasons  for  a  negative— and  they  were 
eloquent,  weighty  and  influential,  as  the  banner  speech  of  the  occasion.  Oh!  how 
scathing  was  his  animadversion  on  an  ignorant  mmistry — as  incongruous,  as 
preposterous,  as  destructive,  and  as  utterly  precluded  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
commission.  He  showed  from  history,  from  experience,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  what  weak  and  erring  policy  it  was,  like  that  of  Jeroboam  of  old,  to 
patronize  incompetency,  and  sanction  ignorance  in  office,  ministering  at  the  altars 
of  God:  evincing  too,  that  often  those  who  would  favour  the  immorality,  as  he 
characterized  it,  would  show  their  better  wisdom  afterward,  in  avoiding  and 
degrading  the  ordained  ignoramus,  and  at  all  events  would  be  found  never  with 
those  who  would  call  him  to  become  their  own  pastor. 

It  was  nobly  and  well  done — yet  the  vote  carried,  as  I  well  remember;  mine 
the  duty  to  count  and  report;  eleven,  aye,  ten  no,  and  five  non-liquet.  Sup- 
ported by  such  authority  and  such  argumentation,  I  was  only  deeper  in  my  con- 
viction of  the  right — and  the  subsequent  history  has  awfully  accused  the  affirm- 
atnre»  and  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Ogden,  with  too  much  evidence  of  its 
rectitude. 

^'  From  such  Apostles,  oh!  ve  Presbyters 

**  Preserve  the  Church;  and  lay  not  careless  hands 

"  On  skulls  that  cannot  teach  and  will  not  learn." 

I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  do  more  justice  to  the  memory  of  such  an  honoured 
person,  but  trust  that  I  have  written  the  substantial  truth.  Dr.  Ogden  lived  to 
»  good  old  age,  and  died,  honoured  by  Christians,  and  greatly  respected  by  the 
whole  community. 

Tour  brother  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 

S.  H.  COX. 
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SAMUEL  PORTER  WILLIAMS  * 

1805—1826. 

Sahubl  Porter  Williams,  a  son  of  Ezekiel  and  Pradence  Williams, 
was  born  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  February  22,  1779.  His  family  was 
greatly  distinguished,  especially  in  the  clerical  line, — Solomon  Stoddard  of 
Northampton  having  been  his  great-grandfather  on  the  mother's  side,  and 
William  Williams  of  Hatfield, — another  of  the  great  lights  of  his  time,  sns- 
taining  the  same  relation  to  him  on  the  father's  side.  Several  others  also 
of  the  Williams  family,  who  were  less  remote  from  him  in  point  of  time, 
were  among  the  prominent  clergymen  of  their  day  in  New  England. 

Having  been  early  destined  to  a  literary  life,  he  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege, in  1792,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  graduated  in  1796.  Though  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  fell  into  any  vicious  habit  during  this  period,  hb 
extreme  youth  prevented  him  from  realizing  the  full  benefit  of  a  collegiate 
course,  and  he  seems  to  have  subsequently  reproached  himself,  at  least  with 
criminal  inattention  and  neglect.     He  says,  **  My  collegiate  life  is  past,  and 

with  it  four  years  of .     I  have  forever  to  mourn  the  neglect  of  their 

precious  advantages.     Time,  reputation,  money,  all  squandered.     I  resolve 
to  redeem  that  which  is  lost.'* 

For  some  years  after  he  left  College,  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness, — ^in  which,  however,  he  was  not  successful.  At  this  period,  be  made 
no  pretensions  to  religion,  nor  is  it  known  through  what  instrumentality  his 
mind  first  received  a  serious  direction ;  but  it  appears  from  his  papers  that 
he  became  a  communicant  in  March,  1803 ;  and  that  he  made  a  profession 
of  his  faith  with  the  belief  that  he  had  felt  the  sanctifying  power  of  Divine 
truth. 

His  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  study  of  Theology,  with  a  view  to 
his  entering  the  ministry.  He  pursued  his  studies,  first,  at  New  Haven, 
under  the  direction  of  President  Bwight,  and  afterwards  at  Springfield,  with 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Bezaleel  Howard.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  at  West  Springfield,  April  10,  1805,  and  preached  his 
first  sermon  at  Amherst,  the  next  month ;  and  such  was  his  popularity  that 
he  soon  received  an  invitation  from  Springfield,  the  place  where  he  bad  in 
part  prepared  for  the  ministry,  to  settle  as  a  colleague  with  his  instructer. 
The  settlement,  however,  owing  to  some  peculiar  circumstances,  never  took 
place. 

He  had  already  received  two  other  invitations  to  settle — one  from  Deer- 
field,  Mass., — the  other  from  Mansfield,  Conn.  He  chose  the  latter  place, 
and  was  ordained  there,  January  1,  1807.  The  Sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Parsons  of  Amherst. 

The  church  and  parish  with  which  he  now  became  connected,  were  expe- 
riencing the  effects  of  a  violent  controversy.  The  Rev.  John  Sherman, 
their  late  Pastor,  had  avowed  himself  a  Unitarian,  and  had  published 
a  book  in  defence  of  his  peculiar  views;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  charge,  though  a  portion  of  his  congregation  adopted  hii 
opinions.     This  minority  consented  to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Williams,  with 

•  Mtmoir  prefixed  to  his  Sermons.— MS.  from  Hon.  Chief  Jnst&ee  IHUImm. 
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ma  nndentandiog  that  they  should  be  allowed,  without  molestation,  to  retain 
their  connection  with  the  church.  This  mixed  character  of  his  audience 
seems,  for  the  first  two  years,  to  have  considerably  modified  the  style  of  his 
preaching ;  but  at  length  he  began  to  preach  more  explicitly  on  the  points 
in  dispute, — ^the  consequence  of  which  was  that  he  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  those  whose  opinions  he  was  understood  to  assail.  In  addition  to  this, 
his  salary  proved  inadequate  to  the  support  of  his  family,  and  his  repeated 
appeals  to  the  people  in  relation  to  it  were  unsuccessful.  In  this  state  of 
things,  which  seemed  to  promise  but  little  of  either  comfort  or  usefulness, 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  charge,  September  7,  1817. 

Previous  to  his  removal  from  Mansfield,  he  had  received  invitations  from 
several  of  the  most  respectable  churches  in  our  large  cities  to  preach  to 
^em,  with  a  view  to  settlement.  He,  however,  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Church  in  Northampton,  to  labour  as  a  tenfporary  supply,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  venerable  relative,  the  Pastor  of  that  Church, — the  Rev.  Solo- 
mon Williams.     Here  he  continued  two  years. 

In  December,  1820,  he  was  invited  to  preach  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Newburyport,  then  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dana 
to  the  Presidency  of  Dartmouth  College.  Here  he  produced  at  once  a 
powerful  impression;  and  they  unanimously  invited  him  to  become  their 
Pastor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1821. 

Daring  the  few  years  of  his  ministry  at  Newburyport,  he  laboured  with 
much  acceptance  and  success.  But  disease,  in  the  form  of  dyspepsia,  had, 
for  some  time,  been  making  its  inroads  upon  his  naturally  vigorous  consti- 
tution ;  and,  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  was  so  much  enfeebled,  as 
to  be  fit  for  little  active  effort.  His  last  public  service  was  a  Thanksgiving 
Sermon,  in  November,  1826,  on  **the  Value  of  Life."  He  died  on  the 
23d  of  December  following,  in  the  joyful  confidence  of  entering  on  a  better 
life.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Withington, 
of  Newbury,  from  II.  Cor.  v.  7. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Williams'  publications : — ^A  Sermon  at  the 
installation  of  the  Rev.  William  Andrews,  Danbury,  1813.  An  Inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  Churches,  &c. :  A  Sermon  preached  in  several  congre- 
gations by  appointment  of  the  Consociation  of  Windham  County,  1816^ 
The  Good  Minister:  A  Discourse  in  three  parts,  preached  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Newburyport,  in  consequence  of  the  installation  of  the 
author,  1821.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams, 
Salem,  1821.  A  Sermon  at  Exeter  on  the  Annual  Thanksgiving,  1821. 
Plea  for  the  orphan :  A  Sermon  delivered  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Female 
Charitable  Society  of  Newburyport,  1822.  An  Address  before  the  Young 
Men's  Auxiliary  Education  Society  of  Newburyport,  1822.  Walking  with 
God:  A  Sermon  before  the  Education  Society  of  the  young  men  of  Boston, 
on  their  fifth  anniversary,  1824.  Messiah's  Question :  A  Sermon  prepara- 
tory to  the  Communion,  1824.  The  Faithful  Minister's  Monuments  A  Ser- 
mon preached  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Rev.  John  Oiles,  Pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Newburyport,  1824.  Duties  of  Congregations  to 
their  Pastors :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Newburyport  at  the  installation  of 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.,  1826.  Historical  account  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  Society  in  Newburyport,  addressed  to  the  Congregation 
worshipping  in  Federal  Street,  1826. 
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The  year  after  Mr.  WillUms*  death,  twetitj  af  hb  Sermons  were  publkbed 
in  an  ooiavo  volume,  together  vith  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  life. 

In  1801,  Mr.  Williams  was  married  to  Mary  Hanford  Wells,  who  died  in 
IS  15, — the  mother  of  six  children.  In  1817,  he  was  married  to  Sarsh 
PierpoDt  Tyleer,  and  by  this  marriage  had  other  six  children.  The  seeend 
Mrs.  Williluns  suryived  her  husband. 


FROM  THE  KEY.  LEONARD  WITHINGTON,  D.  D. 

NiwBu&T,  October  19, 1864. 

Key.  and  dear  Sir:  The  sad  disaster  of  which  we  haye  recently  read  in  the 
papers,  reminds  me  of  my  promise  to  you.  It  seems  that  two  of  the  children 
of  my  old  friend,  Samuel  P.  Williams,  have  sunk  with  the  "Arctic  Steamer"  into 
the  bosom  of  the  sea.  Such  is  the  probability;  though  it  is  barely  possible  that 
one  of  them  at  least  may  have  been  picked  up  in  a  boat.  But  I  have  very  little 
hope;  and  the  incident  fills  my  mind  with  interesting  and  mournful  recollec- 
tions. 

I  drew  up  myself  the  biographical  sketch  which  is  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  his 
sermons,  published  in  1827;  and  there  is  in  that  volume  an  extract  from  the 
Funeral  Sermon.  On  reviewing  these  pieces,  I  find  they  conform  to  my  present 
impressions,  and  contain  the  substance  of  all  I  can  say  of  his  talents  .and 
oharacter. 

He  came  into  this  r^ion  at  the  close  of  1820,  and  I  heard  him  preach  in  the 
evening  of  the  Sabbath  of  his  first  performances.  The  sermon  made  the  exact 
impression  that  was  ever  after  made  by  his  preaching.  He  wandered  in  a 
wilderness  of  flowers;  he  heaped  figure  on  figure;  there  was  a  redundance  of 
fancy;  his  voice  was  melodious  and  his  action  graceful;  and  yet  there  was  less 
precision  in  the  thought  than  splendour  in  the  clothing.  I  remember  he  illus- 
trated an  illustration  by  an  illustration — thus  he  said  "  that  the  Christian's 
crown  in  glory  was  like  the  sun,  self  balanced,  a  full  orbed  circle,  replete  with 
radiance  and  seen  by  its  own  light."  Now  this  was  exactly  the  man — be  ran 
so  swiftly  among  the  bowers  of  his  ornamental  garden,  that  yon  sometimes  (at 
least  I  did)  lost  sight  of  the  direction  of  the  path  in  which  his  argument  was 
jnoving.  And  yet  I  should  make  a  very  false  impression,  if  I  should  lead  you 
to  suppose  that  his  whole  discourse  was  a  vague  bundle  of  figures.  He  always 
made  the  intended  impression;  he  always  stung  the  sinner's  conscience;  and 
this  he  did  by  those  intervals  of  light  and  piercing  truth,  with  which  he  inter- 
spersed his  metaphorical  roses.  He  seldom  preached  a  sermon  that  was  all  logic, 
and  never  one  that  was  all  rhetoric.  If  he  presented  a  doud,  flashes  of  light 
were  continually  coming  out  of  the  cloud.  He  might  be  compared  to  one  of 
those  revolving  lights  off  our  coast — (for  example  the  one  now  at  the  Isle  of 
Shoals) — ^you  lost  him  for  a  moment,  but  he  was  sure  to  peer  out  again,  and  the 
same  red  gleam  met  the  waiting  eye.  However,  his  sermons  lost  immensely  by 
the  printer's  ink^— his  voice,  so  melodions,  was  a  constant  stimulant,  and  his 
emphasis  a  perpetual  comment. 

As  a  man,  though  decided  and  sometimes  hitting  yon  a  little,  he  was  the  most 
transparent  man  I  ever  knew.  He  was  my  neighbour  for  about  six  years;  and 
our  intercovrse  was  never  interrupted  for  a  moment — it  was  always  cordial  and 
sincere.  As  I  have  said  before, — Secretum  et  iUentium  eju$  non  tiwiert^.  He 
always  wore  his  purposes  written  on  his  forehead — there  were  no  dark  hints,  no 
malignant  insinuations,  no  doubtful  allusions,  no  backhanded  compliments, 
implying  censure;  but  all  was  bold,  open  and  sincere.  The  impression  his 
character  left  on  the  people  out  of  his  immediate  Society,  was  very  fkyonrabile— 
he  was  universally  respected  as  a  man  of  decision,  talents,  and  piety. 
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The  more  I  reflect,  the  more  I  am  oonriBced  Uiat  the«rtof  preaehing  depe&d« 
less  on  following  an  abstract  pattern,  than  on  each  indiyidiial'a  bringing  oat  bin 
own  peculiar  qualities  to  a  personal  perfection.  Eyery  preacher  has  bis  own 
idiosyncracies,  which  he  is  to  consider,  to  correct,  as  far  as  he  can,  and  to  culti" 
▼ate  according  to  the  liue  of  their  tendency.  In  a  word,  he  is  to  do  hia  best* 
This  is  the  secret  of  almost  all  the  excellence  we  see  in  the  world.  Preachers 
are  like  trees — the  ehn  has  its  beauty;  the  oak,  the  pine,  the  cedar,  and  the 
maple;  and  of  productive  trees  each  bears  its  appropriate  fruit.  Cultivation 
^ould  always  lead  nature  in  its  own  direction;  and  this  is  a  part  at  least  of 
what  Paul  meant  irhen  he  said  to  Timothy^*'  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in 
thee."  The  success  of  Mr.  Williams  as  a  preacher  was  principally  owing  to 
this— having  never  passed  through  any  of  our  Theological  Schools,  he  had  neter 
been  hammered  into  a  generic  model.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  he  had 
some  budding  powers  of  his  own;  and  self-culture  chenshed  them,  until  they 
blossomed  into  beauty,  and  ripened  into  fruit. 

Of  a  man  so  successful  in  the  viva  voce  exhibitions  of  religion,  you  may  wish 
to  know  tbe  personal  appearance.  He  was  not  a  demure,  meek,  and  sombre 
looking  man — such  a  form,  for  instance,  as  we  attribute  to  the  Quakers:  indeed 
the  broad  brim  would  not  have  suited  his  head — he  would  himself  have  smiled 
at  such  an  incongruous  combination.  He  was  tall  in  person,  quick  and  firm  in 
his  step,  manly  in  his  motions,  giving  you  the  air  of  a  military  man,  rather 
than  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Our  Saviour  has  said — "  When  ye  &st,  be  not 
as  the  hypocrites  of  a  sad  countenance;  for  they  disfigure  their  flices."  The 
gait  and  person  of  Mr.  Williams  was  a  living  exemplification  of  this  precau- 
tionary direction— cheerful  without  levity,  and  careless  of  shadowy  solemnities, 
to  secure  the  object  most  solemn  of  all. 

Very  truly  yours, 

LEONARD  WITHINGTON. 


EPHRAIM  PUTNAM  BRADFORD  * 

1805—1846. 


T*    • 


Ephraim  Putnam  Bradford  was  bom  in  Milford,  N.  H.,  December 
27,  1776.  He  was  the  third  of  eight  children  of  Captain  John  Bradford 
and  Sarah  his  wife,  once  of  Milford,  and  afterwards  of  Hancock.  His 
&ther  commanded  a  company  of  militia  during  a  part  of  tbe  Revolutionary 
struggle,  and  was  attached  to  the  command  of  General  Stark.  He  was  the 
officer,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Baum,  in  the  first  part  of  the  battle 
of  Bennington,  discovered  the  approach  of  a  large  reinforcement  of  Hes- 
sians, under  Colonel  Breyman,  and  gave  to  the  American  General  the 
timely  intelligence  which  led  to  the  arrangements  that  completed  the 
victory. 

Young  Bradford  spent  his  early  years  in  labouring  upon  a  farm.  He 
was  tbe  subject  of  deep  religious  impressions  from  childhood;  and  he 
referred  hia  hopefiil  conversion  to  an  early  period  of  bis  life.  His  boyhood 
and  youth  were  marked  by  a  serious  and  thoughtful  habit,  and  a  disrelish 
for  the  usual  sports  of  the  young.     With  a  mind  uncommonly  inquisitive, 

•  Dr.  Whiton*!  Fan.  S«nii.— Congregational  Joaraal,  1S46.^MS.  from  Us  fluaity. 
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a&d  an  arde&i  lo?e  of  bodct,  be  e«ri j  resolTed  on  ike  mtUinmeni  of  a  eal- 
kgiate  education,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age,  he  bent  all  his  energies  te 
the  aooomplishment  of  this  object.  In  dne  time  he  was  prepared  for  Col- 
lege, entered  at  Cambridge,  and  graduated  in  180S — having  for  a  class  mate 
the  late  Br.  Pajson.  Having  spent  a  short  time  after  his  graduation  in 
teaching  a  school,  he  entered  on  a  course  of  theological  study  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Br.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield.  Here  be  continued 
during  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  and  made  a  highly  favourable  impreesien 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  especially  upon  bis  venerabls 
instructer. 

In  May,  1805, — shortly  after  he  received  license  to  preach,  be  was  invited 
to  preach  as  a  candidate  in  New  Boston,  N.  H.;  and  though  the  parish,  pre* 
vioos  to  his  going  among  them,  had  been  unhappily  divided,  they  quickly 
became  united  under  his  ministrations,  and  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
as  their  Pastor  by  the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1806,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Solomon  Moor.* 

Mr.  Bradford  soon  rose  to  distinction  among  the  ministers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and,  during  a  pastorate  of  forty  years,  exercised  great  influence  not 
only  in  his  own  parish  but  throughout  the  whole  region  in  which  he  lived. 
In  the  controversy  relative  to  Bartraouth  College,  from  1815  to  1819,  he 
was  one  of  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  investigate 
its  condition.  A  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  be 
was  spoken  of  extensively  as  a  suitable  person  to  succeed  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Bradford's  ministry  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  a  more  than 
ordinarily  successful  one.  While  a  healthful  tone  of  religious  feeling  goh 
erally  pervaded  his  church,  there  were  several  seasons  of  much  more  tiwi 
common  religious  interest  among  them,  as  the  result  of  which  consideraUe 
accessions  were  made  to  the  number  of  communicants.  A  revival  in  the 
winter  of  1814-15  added  about  forty;  one  in  1881,  about  sixty;  and  one 
in  1835,  nearly  the  same  number.  None  of  the  revivals  that  occurred 
under  his  ministry  took  on  the  form  of  fanatical  excitements,  owing  no 
doubt  in  a  great  measure  to  the  caution  and  firmness  with  which  he  watched 
and  resisted  every  tendency  to  excess.  Buring  his  whole  ministry,  the 
peace  of  his  parish  scarcely  sustained  the  least  interruption. 

Mr.  Bradford  eras  married  September  1, 1806,  to  Mary  Manning,  daughter 
of  Beacon  Ephraim  and  Mrs.  Mary  Barker  of  Amherst,  N.  H.  They  had 
twelve  children,  ten  of  whom,  with  their  mother,  survived  their  father. 

He  generally  enjoyed  vigorous  health,  and  during  a  period  of  thirty-nine 
years  was  not  prevented  from  performing  the  public  services  of  the  sanctuary 
for  more  than  five  or  six  Sabbaths.  In  January,  1845,  in  consequence  of 
exposure  to  cold  and  fatigue,  he  became  seriously  ill,  and  was  taken  off 
from  his  labours  for  several  months.  He  returned  to  them  in  June  follow- 
ing, and  continued  them,  though  not  without  much  infirmity,  till  near  the 
dose  of  life.  He  preached  on  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  that  on 
which  he  died,  with  great  interest— his  subject  was  *•  the  unpardonable  sin." 
In  the  course  of  that  week,  he  was  prostrated  by  a  violent  cold,  which  ter- 
minated in  croup.  On  the  last  day  of  his  life,  awaking  from  sleep,  he 
remarked  to  his  wife  that  he  had  never  preached  to  his  people  with  more 

-rffl^fi?"*.'  ¥*^*  '^  ^™  *°  Newtown,  Ireland,  in  1786;  wm  gndoated  at  the  UniTenily 
««id  1^'28'  1803 '  iSd  ri^*^  ^"^  **'  ****  ^**"^  ^  ^*^  ^***^*  September  «,  1768 ;  and 
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oletnieM  tlian  <m  iluil  day.  ''  Are  jon  net  aware,"  replied  ske,  «<  that  jott 
are  siok,  and  have  not  been  out  of  your  room  to-day  ?*'  Recalled  by  her 
qnestion  to  a  oonsoioiisness  of  the  reality,  he  replied, — **  Oh,  I  suppose  it 
must  be  so.'*  He  told  her  that  the  text  from  which  he  had  supposed  him- 
aelf  preaching,  was  Mark  ix.  1 — **  There  be  some  of  them  that  stand  here, 
which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  have  seen  the  Kingdom  of  God 
come  with  power."  He  died  on  Sabbath  evening,  December  14,  1846, 
and  his  Funeral  was  attended  on  Thursday  following,  when  an  appropriate 
Sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whiton  of  Antrim. 

Mr.  Bradford's  publications  are  an  Address  before  the  Handellian  Musical 
Soeiety,  New  Boston,  1807;  a  Sermon  before  the  Legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  at  the  General  Election,  1821 ;  a  Discourse  commemorative  of 
the  character  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Bradford,*  Francestown,  N.  H.,  1838 ;  and 
a  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  of  Dunbarton. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  J.  McCOLLUM. 

Bbadfobd,  Mass.,  January  8,  1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  endeavour  to  comply  with  your  request 
to  furnish  a  few  personal  recollections  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Bradford  of  New 
Boston.  To  recall  and  embody  in  language  my  impressions  of  this  excellent 
man  is  truly  a  labour  of  love.  I  knew  him  for  about  twenty  years.  From  early 
boyhood  I  had  the  greatest  reverence  for  him,  and  when  I  came  afterward  to 
know  him  intimately,  and  to  look  upon  him  as  a  friend  and  adviser,  and  a  father 
in  the  ministry,  the  deeper  feeling  of  affection  by  no  means  diminished,  but 
increased  rather,  my  reverence  for  him.  The  time  I  spent  in  his  pleasant  and 
hospitable  home  I  have  always  regarded  as  among  the  most  profitable  as  well  as 
delightful  portions  of  my  life. 

Mr.  Bradford  was  a  most  genial  man.  It  was  always  sunshine  when  he  was 
present.  He  had  a  large  warm  heart,  and  you  could  not  come  near  him  without 
finding  it  out.  There  was  a  constant  overflow  of  goodness  and  kindness  that 
won  the  hearts  of  all  that  had  much  to  do  with  him.  He  was  of  course  a  uni- 
versal favourite.  Clergy  and  laity,  learned  and  unlearned,  the  refined  and  the 
uncultivated,  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  "young  men  and  maidens,  old 
men  and  children," — all  were  almost  alike  interested  in  him.  Hence  he  was 
always  welcome,  whenever  he  went  among  the  neighbouring  towns.  Every  body 
knew  him  about  as  well  as  they  did  their  own  minister.  Men  would  leave  their 
work  in  the  fields,  as  they  saw  him  riding  by,  and  women  would  run  out  of  their 
houses  to  see  him  a  moment,  and  speak  a  word  with  him,  if  they  could  do  no 
more.  But  if  they  could  persuade  him  to  go  into  the  house,  and  tarry  all  night, 
they  made  a  perfect  jubilee  over  it.  So  numerous  were  his  acquaintances  among 
laymen,  especially  within  the  bounds  of  the  Londonderry  Presbytery,  to  which 
he  belonged,  that  he  was  rarely  allowed  to  spend  much  time  at  the  homes  of  his 
clerical  brethren.  The  people  waylaid  him  in  his  journeys,  and  would  have  him 
tarry  with  them,  if  by  any  means  they  could  compass  it.  It  was,  however,  with 
literary  men,  particularly  with  his  ministerial  brethren,  that  the  genial  nature 
of  Mr.  Bradford  shone  forth  most  conspicuously.  Here  his  conversational  talents 
appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage;  and  I  think  he  was  the  best  talker  I  ever 
met  with,  when  he  felt  perfectly  at  his  ease.  The  first  time  I  was  ever  at  his 
house,  I  spent  several  days  with  him;  and  the  variety  and  richness  of  his  con- 
versation, and  his  inexhaustible  resources,  that  seemed  continually  to  overfiow, 

*  MosBfl  BRADFomD  wM  bofii  in  Canterbvrr,  0<hiii.,  in  1766;  was  mdnated  at  Dartmoath 
Collece  in  1785;  wai  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Chareh  in  Franoettown,  September  8,  1790;  waa 
diamteed  Janoary  1,  1827;  and  died  in  1838. 
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jf^koAj  AiBMjed  ttie.  It  was  •  cold  and  dreary  journey  I  had  tak«&  to  yMi 
him.  I  climhed  OTer  bleak  hills,  and  plunged  through  deep  valieyi,  and 
ploughed  through  immenfie  snow  drifU  in  the  fiioe  of  the  fiereeat  wtnda,  to  readi 
his  dwelling;  but  one  hour's  conversation,  if  I  oould  hayehad  no  more,  would 
have  amply  repaid  me  for  all  my  toil  and  trouble.  I  had  hardly  readied  his 
house  before  he  launched  forth  in  a  stream  of  talk,  that  scarcely  ceased  its  flow 
for  all  the  waking  hours  of  five  days;  and  all  the  time  he  was  interesting,  instruct- 
ive, witty  and  ftresh  as  at  the  beginning.  The  conversation  of  course  took  a  wide 
range.  Politics,  religion,  theology,  literature,  ancient  and  modem,  science  and 
social  life,  all  came  in  for  a  share.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  his  dassiod 
taste  and  acquisitions.  His  allusions  to  the  classics,  his  quotations  from  them, 
his  anecdotes  respecting  them,  and  his  keen  relish  of  their  beauties,  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  he  had  made  classical  literature  the  one  absorbing  study  of  his 
life.  But  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  modem  literature,  he  seemed 
equally  at  home.  What  is  commonly  called  the  English  Classics  were  his  espe- 
cial delight;  and  with  the  great  men  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
he  seemed  as  well  acquainted  as  he  was  with  his  own  neighbours.  Anecdotes 
of  Johnson,  Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox,  constantly  enlivened  his  conversation. 

But  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bradford  gave  one  an  impression  of 
something  in  him  better  than  wit,  and  learning,  and  good  nature — you  oould  not 
be  with  him  long  without  feeling  that  he  was  a  man  of  deep,  earnest,  but  unpre- 
tending, childlike  piety.  From  every  subject  of  conversation,  and  at  all  times, 
the  transition  to  a  religious  theme  seemed  perfectly  easy  and  natural.  From  the 
midst  of  a  hearty  laugh  at  some  odd  anecdote  or  quaint  conceit,  he  frequently 
fell  into  a  vein  of  spiritual  conversation  that  was  truly  refreshing  to  the  soal. 
There  was  no  cant  about  him,  no  effort  to  seem  good,  no  airs  put  on  for  the  occa- 
sion, but  his  religion  seemed  to  underlie  his  whole  character;  and  wander  in  his 
talk  where  he  might,  he  was  never  free  from  this,  to  him  most  interesting  of  all 
subjects;  and  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  best  and  easiest  manner,  he  fell  into 
a  train  of  remark  that  showed  the  depth  and  richness  of  his  Christian  expe- 
rience.    **  Out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  his  mouth  spake." 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Bradford  was  deservedly  very  popular.  It  was  alwtys 
thought  a  great  treat  in  the  whole  region  round  about  to  hear  him  preach.  And 
any  where,  whether  among  acquaintances  or  strangers,  he  made  a  very  strong 
impression.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  His  noble  commanding  person,  his 
rich  musical  voice,  Ins  natural,  graceful  and  earnest  manner,  his  distinct  articu- 
lation, and  his  great  simplicity  of  style  and  delivery,  could  not  &il  to  attract 
attention.  Of  his  excellencies  as  a  preacher  I  must  speak  only  in  general  terms, 
for  I  never  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  him  except  as  a  mere  youth.  While  a 
boy,  I  remember  being  very  much  impressed  with  a  sermon  of  his  before  the 
Communion,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Londonderry  Presbytery  in  the  old  church  of 
the  West  Parish  of  Londonderry;  and  the  whole  scene  is  as  distinctly  before  my 
mind  as  if  it  occurred  but  yesterday.  The  old  high  pulpit  with  its  curious  sound- 
ing board,  and  the  square  pews,  the  Communion  table  extending  down  the  broad 
aisle,  the  large  congregation,  the  venerable  forms  of  the  older  ministers,  now  for 
the  most  part  in  their  graves,  the  tall  portly  form  of  the  preacher,  the  clear  bell-hke 
tones  of  his  voice,  his  deep  solemnity,  and  his  simple  natural  earnestness,  all  an 
stamped  indelibly  on  my  memory.  The  sermon,  I  presume,  was  a  great  one, — 
for  the  dergy  drank  it  in  most  eagerly,  and  the  congregation  were  solemn  and 
attentive,  and  some  of  them  at  least  in  the  neighbourhoodl  where  I  was  were 
almost  constantly  in  tears.  What  strikes  me  now  as  most  remarkable  in  that 
sermon,  is  the  fact  that  it  was  so  plain  and  simple  that  I,  a  mere  child,  was  able 
to  understand  most  of  it,  and  to  retain  not  a  little  of  it.  The  exposition  of  the 
text,  though  learned,  was  yet  brought  down  to  my  childish  comprehension,  and 
to  this  day  I  have  never  gained  a  clearer,  or  it  seems  to  me  more  correct,  idea  of 
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i^  iigorit  f  Mitgn  of  fieriptmye  an  which  tlw  ■anoon  wm  toiMid»d.  IsiiBpeet 
this  was  the  general  character  of  his  preaching — h  plain,  simple,  eamett  presea^ 
tatioa  of  the  traUi  to  the  hearts  and.oonsdeBees  of  his  bearers* 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Bradford  was  striking.  He  was  a  tall,  fhll,  well 
proportioned,  man,  with  a  tendency  to  OM^nleni^,  which,  toward  the  last  of  his 
life)  yery  much  increased  upon  him.  In  his  younger  days,  he  must  have  heen  a 
very  handsome  man :  as  I  remember  him  at  forty,  he  was  one  of  the  noblest 
looking  men  I  ever  saw.  It  wts  manifest  also  that  he  owed  nothing  to  dress — 
he  was  very  careless  and  even  slovenly  in  regard  to  it — in  fact  he  rarely  seemed 
to  think  any  thing  about  it.  If  he  ever  paid  any  particular  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, or  apologised  for  his  carelessness,  as  I  have  known  htm  do,  it  was  always 
out  of  regard  to  the  feelings  of  other  people. 

His  manners  were  easy,  graceful  and  winning.  He  put  you  at  your  ease  as 
soon  as  you  entered  his  presence.  The  youngest,  most  bashful  and  uncultivated' 
of  his  people  found  no  difficulty  in  saying  to  him  whatever  they  had  to  say.  He 
was  too  polite  a  man  to  insist  upon  Uie  mere  forms  of  politeness,  and  make  one 
feel,  all  the  time  ho  was  with  him,  as  if  he  was  in  danger  of  committing  some 
mortal  breach  of  etiquette.  With  those,  however,  who  were  formal  and  precise, 
be  could  be  formal  and  precise  too.  I  once  knew  quite  £  oontention  in  bowing, 
and  scraping,  and  waving  of  the  hand  between  him  and  the  very  urbane  Presi^ 
dent  John  Wheelock  of  Dartmouth  College;  and  the  country  pastor  feirly  got 
the  better  of  the  polite  President. 

As  a  pastor,  my  impression  is  that  Mr.  Bradford,  at  least  after  I  knew  him, 
was  not  very  systematic  and  regular.  He  had  a  great  many  demands  made  upon 
his  time;  a  great  many  things  to  do,  aside  from  his  regular  vocation,  and  it  would 
not  be  strange  if  he  sometimes  deferred  certain  parochial  duties  longer  than  was 
desirable.  What  he  actually  did,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think  was  well  and 
thoroughly  done.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  told  me  he  went  through  his 
parish,  calling  at  every  house, — reading  the  Scriptures,  conversing  religiously 
with  the  family,  and  offering  prayer  with  them.  Such  a  visitation  as  this  once 
in  five  years  would  be  likely  to  do  more  good  than  half  a  dozen  ikshionaUe  min- 
isterial calls.  Of  Mr.  Bradford's  Theology  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  much. 
He  was  a  Presbyterian  of  the  Old  School.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  both  as  to  its  doctrine,  and  its  discipline.  But  he  was  by 
no  means  bigoted  or  illiberal.  He  loved  all  who  gave  evidenoe  that  they  loved 
**  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 

I  have  extended  these  remarks  so  far  that  I  have  space  but  for  one  anecdote 
of  him;  and  ^his  goes  to  show  what  an  impression  he  sometimes  made  upon 
strangers. 

During  the  last  sickness  of  Mr.  Bradford,  and  while,  in  fact,  he  was  dying,  a 
package  was  sent  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Bradford  directed  it  to  be  carried  up  stairs, 
and  put  out  of  the  way  somewhere;  and,  amid  the  trying  scenes  through  which 
she  and  her  femily  were  called  to  pass,  thought  no  more  of  it.  Some  days  after 
the  sad  event  that  had  made  her  a  widow,  and  her  children  fatherless,  she  hap- 
pened to  think  of  that  package  again.  She  found  it,  and  opened  it.  It  contained 
a  valuable  present  with  a  letter.  The  substance  of  the  letter  was  that  the  writer 
had  not  seen  Mr.  Bradford  for  more  than  forty  years,  but  he  had  a  most  vivid 
recollection  of  him,  and  wished  at  that  late  day  to  testify  his  respect  for  him  and 
gratitude  to  him.  *'  When  you  were  a  young  man,  a  member  of  Harvard  Col- 
1^,'*  continues  the  letter  writer,  "  you  came  to  Groton  to  visit  a  fellow-student 
of  yours,  then  keeping  school  in  our  town.  I  slept  in  the  same  room  with  your- 
self and  friend.  I  listened  to  your  conversation.  It  gave  me  new  and  nobler 
views  of  life—it  had  a  great  effect  on  my  character  and  subsequent  life,  and  if  I 
have  done  any  good  in  the  world,  much  of  it  must  be  credited  to  the  oonvem- 
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tion  of  that  night.''    Tho  writer  of  that  letter  wms  the  well  kaowA  Anoi  Law- 
rence of  Boston. 

I  am  afraid  I  haTe  alreadj  writtMi  more  than  jon  will  care  to  read,  and  I  will 
now  subecribe  myself 

Yours  with  great  respect, 

JAMES  J.  MoCOLLUM. 

FROM  THE  BEy.  THOMAS  SAYAGE. 

Bsnioan,  K.  H.,  February  18,  1667. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bradford  more  thaa 
thirty  years  ago;  and,  as  we  were  settled  in  contignoos  parishes,  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him  continued  to  the  close  of  bis  useful  life.  My  recollections  of  him 
are  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  the  service  you  have  asked  of  me  is  any  thing  dse 
than  a  burden. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Bradford  never  fitiled  to  inspire  interest  in  his  audience. 
Indeed  there  are  few  who  surpassed  him  in  the  qualifications  of  a  public  speaker, 
whether  we  consider  the  impressiveness  of  his  elocution,  the  classical  elegance 
of  his  style,  or  his  fine  appearance  in  the  pulpit.  His  dignified  mien,  his  voice 
which  was  melody  itself,  and  his  countenance  beaming  with  kindness,  are 
impressed,  and  long  will  be,  on  all  who  heard  him.  Nothing  was  wanting  bot 
more  systematic  habits  of  study,  to  have  placed  him  among  the  very  br^test 
lights  of  the  pulpit.  He  did  not  generally  write  out  his  sermons,  and  dnring  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  preached  often  without  any  written  preparation.  His 
prayers,  always  comprehensive  and  fervent,  were  specially  appropriate  on  public 
occasions,  so  that  sometimes  nothing  could  exceed  them  in  adaptedness  to  the 
circumstances, — whether  at  a  funeral,  ordination,  or  other  occasion  of  public 
interest. 

As  a  pastor,  it  may  be  said  the  case  is  rare  in  which,  for  so  long  a  time,  a 
minister  holds  so  strong  a  personal  influence  among  his  people.  His  parish 
extended  over  a  rough,  uneven  territory  of  hills  and  vallies,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  fitmilies  descended  from  the  Scotch  Irish, — families  inheriting  all  the 
warmth  of  afiectionate  regard  for  ministers,  that  marked  their  ancestry.  For 
forty  years  he  laboured  among  them.  At  their  hospitable  homes  he  was  a 
frequent  and  welcome  guest, — imparting  pleasure  wherever  he  went;  uniting  in 
himself  the  afiectionate  father,  the  faithful  reprover,  and  the  sympathizing 
friend.    He  was  beloved  by  all,  and  to  him  might  be  applied  the  description — 

**  The  eervico  past,  around  the  pious  man, 

"With  ready  zeal,,  each  honest  rustic  ran; 

"  E'en  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 

"  And  pluck'd  his  gown  to  share  the  g(H>d  man's  smile.'' 

Mr.  Bradford  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  Seldom 
have  I  known  one  who  had  naturally  more  of  generous  and  kindly  feeling,  or 
who  exhibited  more  of  that  feeling  in  his  various  relations.  In  the  very  last 
conversation  I  had  with  him,  I  remember  bis  remarking  with  regret  upon  the 
comparative  reserve  which  neighbouring  ministers  sometimes  practise  towards 
each  other — ''  they  are  polite  and  courteous,"  said  he,  "  but  I  wish  they  were 
more  cordial  and  afiectionate." 

More  perhaps  than  most  ministers,  his  infiuence  extended  beyond  the  imme- 
diate sphere  of  his  labours.  In  all  the  neighbouring  towns, — ^indeed  I  may  say, 
throughout  the  State, — he  was  greatly  respected,  and  his  presence  was  always 
cordially  welcomed  by  persons  of  all  classes.  In  ecclesiastical  councils  he  dis- 
played rare  wisdom  and  tact,  and  as  a  presiding  officer  nothing  could  exceed  the 
felicity  of  his  manner,  uniting,  as  it  did  remarkably,  the  ''soaviter  in  mode" 
with  the  "  fortiter  in  re.** 
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Ho  luul  a  Yeia  of  pleasantry  whidi  occasionally  shovred  itself,  and  sometimes 
with  a  little  sharpness.  He  was  a  decided  Federalist  of  the  old  school;  but 
among  his  people  the  complexion  of  politics  was  Jefferaonian.  Passing  one  day 
through  a  neighbouring  town,  he  met  on  tlie  road  a  strong  politician  of  the  latter 
school.  It  was  a  time  of  party  excitement,  and  Mr.  Bradford  had  probably 
taken  some  occasion  to  show  his  colours.  The  indiyidual  who  had  been  among 
his  admirers,  accosted  him — "  Mr.  Bradford,  I  do  not  like  you  as  well  as  T  used 

to  "— "  Well,  really,  Mr. ,"  was  the  reply,— "I  like  you  as  well  as  I  ever 

did."  , 

It  18  interesting  to  noti<^  that,  amid  the  mnlti&rious  duties  of  a  rural  pastor, 
he  retained  his  lo?e  for  some  of  the  branches  of  College  study — particularly,  to 
the  close  of  life  he  read  the  Latin  and  Qreek  classics  with  the  relish  and  ardour 
of  youth. 

Mr.  Bradford  had  reached  a  good  old  age  before  he  was  called  away  Arom 
earthly  scenes.  His  death,  which  occurred  on  Sabbath  cTening,  was  peaceful 
and  beautiful.  And  as  we  assembled  at  his  Funeral,  all  felt  that  they  had  lost  a 
lather — all  could  heartily  respond  to  the  words  of  the  text  selected  for  the  occa- 
sion— "  Devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial,  and  made  great  lamentation 
over  him."  And  all  recognised  the  portrait,  as  the  preacher  thus  spoke  of  him 
in  the  sermon — ''Kind  in  disposition,  courteous  in  manners,  dignified  beyond 
most  men  in  personal  appearance;  possessing  a  voice  capable  of  filling  the  largest 
edifice,  yet  melodious  and  finely  modulated;  free  Arom  bigotry  and  rancour, 
imbued  with  candour,  exemplary  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  devoted  to  his  work 
as  a  minister,  he  conciliated  in  a  degree  unusual  the  afiection  and  confidence  of 
the  community." 

Allow  me  to  close  this  communication  with  a  brief  extract  from  a  letter  which 
I  lately  received  from  my  kinsman,  the  Hon.  James  Savage  of  Boston,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  same  class  with  Mr.  Bradford  in  Harvard  College : — 

"  A  single  pleasant  recollection  of  Bradford  remains  fifty-six  or  eight  years 
with  me.  He  interposed  to  prevent  a  censure  falling  on  me  for  some  petty 
disquiet  to  a  Tutor  from  another  hand  than  mine,  but  of  which  I  had  been 
suspected.  How  it  was  done  is  unknown  to  me,  whether  himself  or  some  other 
class  mate  was  shown  to  be  the  momentary  mischief-maker;  but  he  came  to  give 
me  the  caution  that  I  was  suspected,  and  must  not  Aimish  any  ground  for 
encouragement  of  such  suspicion,  as  he  had  turned  the  officer's  aspect  in  a  differ- 
ent direction.  He  might  naturally  enough  suppose  that  I  was  liable,  of  my  own 
mere  motion,  to  exhibit  any  overflow  of  mercurial  boyishness;  but  probably 
hoped  that  I  would  be  on  my  guard  for  time  to  come,  lest  his  reputation  might 
suffer  in  being  surety  for  my  conduct. 

*'  No  doubt  we  should  have  been  better  acquainted,  but  he  was  nearly  nine 
years  older,  I  guess,  than  myself;  and  his  chum,  with  whom  he  went  through 
the  four  years  curriculum,  if  my  memory  serves,  was  of  a  less  attractive  temper- 
ament. For  that  is  the  quality  by  which  I  would  characterize  him,  and  to  which 
my  solitary  anecdote  above  told  furnishes  proof." 

I  am  yours  truly, 

THOMAS  SAVAGE. 
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SAMUEL   WHELPLET  * 

1806—1817. 

Saicuxl  Whklplst  was  born  in  Stookbridge,  Mass.,  in  the  jear  1766. 
His  parents,  Samuel  amd  Hannah  Whelpley,  removed  from  Wilton,  Fair, 
field  County,  Conn.,  and  settjed  on  a  farm  in  the  Northeast  part  of  Stock- 
bridge,  where  the  grounds  were  still  covered  with  the  primeval  forests. 
Their  condition  was  that  of  new  settlers,  procuring  their  means  of  subsis- 
tence bj  subduing  and  cultivating  wild  lands.  They  secured  a  comfortable 
living,  though  they  were  by  no  means  in  other  than  moderate  circumstances. 

Both  the  parents  were  Baptists,  belonging  to  a  small  Church  whi^ 
worshipped  in  two  private  houses,  one  of  which  was  a  little  South  of  the 
dividing  line  between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  and  the  other  North  of  it. 
In  this  Church  the  father  was  a  deacon.  He  died  November  29,  1809, 
aged  eighty.  The  inscription  on  his  monument  is — **  Dignified  in  mannenh 
and  rich  in  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  he  lived  usefully  and  died  in 
peace." 

The  family  were  uncommonly  fond  of  reading,  particularly  of  reading 
history.  This  was  remarkably  true  of  Samuel,  and  from  very  early  life. 
In  his  boyhood  and  youth  he  was  large  for  one  of  his  age ;  was  fond  of 
sport,  and  averse  to  labour  ;  was  rash  and  reckless  from  the  strength  of  bis 
feelings,  but  chargeable  with  no  vice ;  was  awkward  and  ungainly  in  his 
appearance ;  but  when  he  got  hold  of  a  book,  he  devoured  it  with  the 
utmost  avidity.  He  gave  decisive  evidence  then  of  possessing  a  vigorois 
and  discriminating  mind.  What  he  read  he  understood  and  remembered. 
His  advantages  for  acquiring  knowledge  were  small,  except  what  arose  from 
the  intelligence  of  his  father's  family,  and  he  became  intelligent  himself, 
mainly  by  the  force  of  his  mental  powers,— by  reading  and  reflection. 

He  embraced  the  denominational  sentiments  of  his  parents,  and  though 
he  studied  Theology  under  Dr.  Stephen  West,  and  greatly  valued  his 
instructions,  and  venerated  his  character,  (as  is  evident  from  a  sketch  of 
Dr.  West  given  in  the  celebrated  work  of  which  Mr.  Whelpley  was  the 
author,  styled  the  **  Triangle,")  he  nevertheless  became  a  Baptist  preacher. 
He  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  which  his  father  was  deacon,  or 
with  a  view  of  preaching  to  it,  June  21,  1792.  Elder  John  Leland 
preached  the  ordination  Sermon,  and  the  service  was  performed  in  the  opea 
air.  After  preaching  for  some  time  to  this  church,  he  went  to  West  Stock- 
bridge,  where  a  Baptist  Church  was  formed  in  1792,  and  a  church  edifice 
erected  in  1794.  He  laboured  there  several  years,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  engaged  in  instructing  youth.  While  he  was  at  West  Stockbridge,  the 
people  at  Green  River,  N.  Y.,  erected  a  church  edifice  without  particular 
reference  to  any  denomination ;  and  having  learned  that  Mr.  Whelpley  was 
more  than  ordinarily  free  from  a  spirit  of  sectarism,  and  having  heard 
much  of  his  reputation  as  a  popular  preacher,  they  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  engage  his  services.  The  effort  was  successful,  and  he  supplied  this 
singularly  constituted  congregation  for  some  time,  with  great  aoceptanoe. 

•MgS.  from  Rev.  Darid  D.  Field,  D.  D.,  B«t.  Timothy  Woodbridce,  B.B..  and  Hoa. 
Lewii  Coodiot. 
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Abomt  1798,  he  remoyed  from  Green  Kiyer  to  HorriBtowB,  N.  J.,  where 
he  took  charge  of  an  Aoademj.  This  remoral  was  imdentood  to  have  been 
effeeted  through  the  infiuenoe  of  the  Rev.  (i^terwards  Dr.)  James  Richards, 
who  was  at  that  time  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Morristown. 
Daring  his  residence  here,  he  often  supplied  Dr.  Richards'  pulpit,  as  well 
as.  9tber  pulpits  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  regarded  as  a  preacher  of 
yerj  decided  talent.    As  an  instruoter,  also,  he  gained  a  high  reputation. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Whelplej,  having  changed  his  views  on  the  subject  of  Bap* 
tiam  resolved  to  transfer  his  ecclesiastical  relations  to  the  Presbyterian 
Chtiroh.  Accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  April,  of  that  year,  he  made  appli- 
cation by  letter  to  be  received  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 
The  Presbytery  agreed  to  receive  him  on  condition  of  his  adopting  the  Con- 
leaaion  of  Faith  and  Form  of  Oovemment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
answering  satis&ctorily  the  usual  questions  put  to  ministers  under  similar 
oiro«imstances.  On  the  8y[i  of  October  foUowbg,  Mr.  Whelpley  appeared, 
and  having  complied  with  the  several  requisitions,  was  recognised  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbytery.  In  October,  1809,  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  divided  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  by  that  act,  Mr. 
Whelpley  was  set  off  to  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey.  In  July,  1814,  having 
been  dismissed  by  his  own  request  from  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey,  with  a 
view  to  being  received  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  he  was  thus  received, 
and  continued  in  this  connection  till  his  death. 

Iq  the  early  part  of  1809,  he  removed  from  Morristown  to  Newark, 
and  opened  a  school  there, — about-  the  same  time  that  his  friend  Dr.  Rich- 
ards took  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Here,  too,  he  had  a 
higk  standing  as  a  teacher,  and  his  occasional  services  in  the  pulpit  also 
were  greatly  prized. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1809,  a  hemorrhage  at  the  lungs,  with  some  other 
alarming  symptoms,  suggested  to  Mr.  Whelpley  the  importance  of  betaking 
himself  for  a  time  to  a  more  Southern  climate.  Accordingly,  having  pro- 
Tided  a  suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  his  school,  he  went  to  Savannah, 
taking  with  him  his  son, — Philip  Melancthon,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  his 
ftunily  at  Newark.  His  health  improved  so  far  that  he  was  enabled  to  take 
charge  of  a  small  school,  by  means  of  which  the  expenses  of  his  residence 
and  those  of  his  son  at  Savannah,  were  nearly  met.  He  received  great 
kindness  from  Dr.  Kollock,  and  other  distinguished  residents  of  the  place, 
but  his  feeble  health,  his  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  a  protracted  sepa- 
ration from  his  family,  rendered  his  sojourn  there  more  like  a  period  of  exile 
than  an  agreeable  visit.  He  returned  to  his  family  and  his  school  at  New- 
ark, sometime  in  the  year  1811,  with  his  disease  still  preying  upon  him, 
though  its  force  had  seemed  to  be  somewhat  abated. 

In  1814,  Mr.  Whelpley  left  Newark  and  went  to  live  in  New  York, 
where,  for  a  short  time,  he  taught  a  very  popular  boys'  school.  His  son, 
Melancthon,  having  in  due  time  been  licensed  to  preach,  and  become  the 
Pastor  of  the  Wall  Street  Church, — the  father  relinquished  his  school,  and 
resided,  during  the  short  period  of  his  life  that  remained,  in  his  son's  family. 
It  was  at  this  period  (1816  and  1817)  that  he  wrote  the  "Triangle"— a 
work  that  appeared  in  a  series  of  numbers,  designed  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  what  was  commonly  called  the  New  England  Theology  to  the  stricter 
form  of  Calvinism.    All  acknowledged  that  it  was  a  work  of  no  inoonsider* 
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able  power ;  but  it  met  the  severest  ooBdemnation  on  the  one  band,  wbile 
it  was  received  witb  tbe  higbcst  praise  on  tbe  other. 

Mr.  Wbelpley's  health,  which  had  long  been  extremely  frail,  at  length 
sank  so  low  that  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  any  active  exertion.  He  lan- 
gaished  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  great  debility,  and  died  while  the  Pres- 
bytery to  which  he  belonged  was  in  session,  July  14,1817,  in  the  fifty-irsi 
year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Spring  visited  him  on  his  death-bed,  bat  foand  him 
unable  to  hold  conversation.  To  a  question  which  the  Doctor  pat  to  him, 
he  replied  in  a  way  that  indicated  that  his  mind  was  at  peace,  and  then 
added — **My  dear  brother,  let  that  be  the  last  question," — owing,  as  Vm 
supposed,  to  a  difficulty  of  speaking. 

Mr.  Whelpley's  publications  are  a  Compend  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
History ;  a  Sermon  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  delivered  at  Newark, 
1804;  Thoughts  on  the  state  of  departed  Souls:  a  Sermon  delivered  at 
Morristown,  1807 ;  a  Sermon  entitled  '*  The  destruction  of  wicked  nations;** 
Letters  on  Capital  Punishment  and  War,  addressed  to  Governor  Strong ;  aa 
Oration  delivered  at  Morristown  on  tbe  Fourth  of  July,  1809 ;  [he  was  too 
unwell  at  the  time  to  deliver  it,  and  it  was  pronounced  in  a  most  graoefol 
and  attractive  manner  by  his  son,  Philip  Melancthon,  who  was  then  but 
sixteen  years  of  age ;]  the  Triangle  in  five  Numbers,  1817. 

Mr.  Whelpley  was  married  sometime  before  he  left  Stockbridge  to  Nancj 
Bace  of  West  Stockbridge.  They  had  at  least  three  children,  two  of  whom 
entered  the  ministry.  Tbe  elder,  Philip  Melancthon^  is  the  subject  of  a 
distinct  notice  in  this  work.  The  younger,  Samud  W,^  was  settled  at  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  at  a  still  later 
period,  taught  a  school  in  Providence,  R.  I.  He  died  not  far  from  ^e 
year  1850.  He  published  an  Address  before  the  Peace  Society  of  Hartford 
County,  1830. 

FROM  THE  HON.  THEODORE  FRELINGHUYSEN,  LL.D. 

New  Bbuhswick,  March  22, 1851. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  have  duly  received  your  letter  of  inquiry  concerning  the  elder 
Mr.  Whelpley,  and  I  regret  that  my  materials  for  a  reply  are  so  scanty  as  to 
promise  little  aid  to  your  proposed  sketch  of  him.  I  knew  him  first,  from  bear- 
ing him  preach  occasionally  at  Basking  Ridge,  when  I  was  there  as  a  boy  at 
school,  from  1800  to  1802.  Then  I  had  a  general  acquaintance  with  him  after 
he  came  to  live  at  Newark, — the  place  of  my  own  residence,  though  I  saw  lew 
of  him  fh>m  the  fact  that  my  professional  labours  at  that  time  called  ine  modi 
away  from  home.  My  impressions  concerning  him  are  rather  general;  bat  such 
as  they  are,  1  cheerfully  communicate  them  to  you. 

I  know  in  general  that  Mr.  Whelpley  was  highly  respected  in  our  community, 
as  a  teacher,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  Christian  gentleman.  His  school, 
while  he  was  at  Newark,  was  in  high  repute,  and  I  believe  there  were  few  more 
competent  or  thorough  teachers  in  his  day.  I  occasionally  beard  him  preach  in 
Dr.  Richards'  pulpit,  and  was  always  gratified  and  edified  by  his  public  services. 
His  sermons  showed  a  mind  trained  to  close  and  consecutive  thought,  while  the 
most  prominent  characteristic  of  his  manner  was  a  deep  and  all-pervading 
solemnity.  Sometimes  a  train  of  thought  would  be  heard  from  him,  that  would 
bring  every  hearer  to  a  pause,  and  make  the  most  light-hearted  think  of  eternity 
and  its  awful  disclosures.  In  consequence  of  his  health  being  delicate,  he  was 
subject  to  a  nervous  affection,  that  reached  to  his  general  temperament,  and  often 
cast  a  cloud  over  his  natural  cheerfulness.     Had  his  health  been  firm,  his  popa. 
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Urity  and  nsefulDcss,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  ont  of  it,  wovld  probably  hare  been 
much  incre\9ed.  As  it  was,  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  aocompUahed 
much  good. 

Very  truly  and  repectfully  yours, 

THEODORE  PRELINGHTJYSBN. 


FROM  THE  HON.  LEWIS  CONDICT, 

XBMBER  or  CONQUSS. 

MoRBisTOWN,  K.  J.,  September  11, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  It  would  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  me,  if  it  were  in  my 
power,  to  contribute  any  thing  that  would  help  materially  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whelpley.  He  was  indeed  my  neighbour  and 
intimate  friend  for  many  years;  but  the  leading  features  of  his  character  come 
out  so  strikingly  in  his  writings,  with  which  you  are  of  course  well  acquainted, 
that  I  can  hardly  hope  to  communicate  any  thing  that  will  even  strengthen  the 
impression  you  have  received  from  them.  It  was  through  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Richards,  our  Pastor,  that  he  came  to  this  place,  and  when  the  Doctor  went  to 
Newark,  he  quickly  rejoined  him  there.  I  believe  they  always  continued  in  the 
most  close  and  intimate  relations. 

In  person,  Mr.  Whelpley  was  tall  and  slender, — considerably  more  than  six 
feet,  and  remarkably  erect.  His  countenance  was  highly  intelligent, — ^grave 
and  thoughtful,  but  not  repulsive;  his  features  were  strong  and  well  defined; 
his  visage  thin;  his  face  and  head  remarkably  long;  his  forehead  high,  though 
not  unusually  broad;  and  his  whole  exterior  gave  you  the  impression  of  a  man 
of  commanding  intellect.  His  manners  were  not  copied  from  the  dancing  master 
or  the  dandy;  but  were  those  of  a  New  England  gentleman  of  the  Old  School; 
though,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  his  education,  without  any  extraordinary 
degree  of  refinement. 

Mr.  Whelpley  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  marked  genius.  He  had  an 
uncommonly  inventive  mind ,  and  a  highly  prolific  imagination.  His  imagination , 
however,  was  under  a  rigid  control,  and  he  had  always  a  purpose  to  answer 
when  he  suffered  it  to  come  into  exercise.  His  preaching  was  rich  in  well 
digested  evangelical  thought,  arranged  with  logical  precision  and  skill,  but  it  was 
as  far  as  possible  from  possessing,  or  aiming  at,  any  of  the  more  showy  qualities. 
His  manner  was  deeply  impressive,  and  seemed  to  show  the  workings  of  a  spirit 
that  was  at  home  amidst  the  great  realities  which  formed  the  themes  of  his  dis- 
courses. His  published  Sermons,— one  especially  on  the  "state  of  departed 
souls,"  show  with  what  simplicity  and  beauty  as  well  as  awful  solemnity,  he 
was  capable  of  presenting  Divine  truth.  The  publication  by  which  he  is  best 
known, — the  Triangle,  evinces  greater  power  probably  than  had  generally  been 
ascribed  to  him,  before  it  appeared.  As  it  was  of  a  strongly  controversial 
character,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it  should  meet  with  universal  favour. 
It  is  valuable  at  this  day,  not  merely  as  a  rare  specimen  of  vigorous,  glowing 
composition,  but  as  marking  a  particular  stage  in  the  controversy  between  the 
Old  and  New  School  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Whelpley  was  a  most  diligent  student — few  men  studied  and  read  as  much, 
and  slept  as  little,  as  he.  I  often  visited  him,  but  I  rarely  found  him  without  a 
book  in  hand,  and  if  at  the  tea-table,  his  book  was  sure  to  be  at  his  elbow. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  History,  and  a  great  proficient  in  it,  as  is  shown  by 
bis  volume  on  Ancient  History, — a  work  which  enjoyed  much  popularity,  and 
was  extensively  used  in  its  day.  He  occasionally  amused  himself  by  writing 
poetry;  and  among  his  poetical  effusions  is  an  ode  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
General  Washington,  which  was  sung  in  our  church,  after  a  commemorative 
Discourse  by  Dr.  Richards. 
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He  had  desenredlj  i^  very  high  reputation  as  a  teacher;  thotigh  his  health  was 
alvraya  delicate,  and  his  habits  of  severe  applicatioo,  both  in  his  s^ool  and  tm 
his  study,  doubtless  contributed  to  increase  his  infirmities.  His  school  was,  in 
a  pecuniary  sense,  highly  productive;  and  a  man  fond  of  money,  would  have 
acciuniilated  something  firom  the  profits  of  it.  But  money  seemed  to  have  no 
attraction  for  him,  any  further  than  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  immediatt  neces- 
sities of  his  &mily. 

Mr.  Whelpley,  during  his  residence  here,  was  known  more  as  a  teacher  than 
a  preacher;  though  he  often  preached  for  Dr.  Richards,  and  also  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  the  Baptist  Congregation.  But  it  was  after  his  removal  to  Newark 
that  he  acquired  his  greatest  popularity  as  a  preacher.  Then  bis  high  inteilectoal 
powers,  as  exhibited  in  the  pulpit,  seem  to  have  been  fUlly  estimated,  and  while 
he  was  always  listened  to  by  large  and  attentive  audiences,  the  most  cultivated 
and  respectable  class  were  his  greatest  admirers. 
With  sincere  respect  and  esteem, 

I  am  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS  CONDICT. 


WILLIAM  H.  BARR,  D.  D  * 

1806—1848. 

William  H.  Babb  was  born  in  Rowan  (now  Iredell)  County,  N.  C, 
about  the  year  1779.  His  parents  were  in  the  respectable  walks  of  life, 
and  thoagh  not  wealthy,  were  able  to  de&ay  the  expenses  of  bis  college 
education,  and  all  his  other  expenses,  previous  to  his  entering  on  public  life. 
His  father,  James  Barr,  was  an  elder  in  Fourth  Creek  Church,  and  was 
killed  when  the  son  was  at  an  early  age,  by  the  falling  of  a  tree.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  McCorklc.  Both  branches  of  hb 
parentage  were  eminently  pious.  After  going  through  his  preparatorj 
course,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Hall,  he  entered  Hampden  Sidney  Col- 
lege, and  was  graduated  in  1801,  during  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  (after^ 
wards  Dr.)  Archibald  Alexander. 

He  was  the  subject  of  religious  impressions  in  early  life,  and,  while  in 
College,  exhibited  a  decided  Christian  character.  Soon  after  his  graduatioii, 
having  resolved  upon  the  study  of  Theology,  he  placed  himself  under  the 
care  of  the  Conoord  Presbytery,  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  and  hifl 
thaological  studies  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall. 

He  was  lioensed  to  preach  in  1806 ;  and,  almost  immediately  after,  was 
appointed  by  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas,  to  itinerate  as  a  missionary  in  the 
lower  parts  of  South  Carolina.  His  preaching,  wherever  he  went,  wu 
received  with  marked  approbation,  and  be  was  solicited,  in  several  places, 
to  accept  a  pastoral  charge ;  but  his  health,  at  that  time,  was  not  sufficiently 
firm  to  justify  it.  In  February,  1809,  he  visited  Upper  Long  Cane  Churek, 
AbbeviUe  District,  S.  C,  on  an  invitation,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  Congregation  to  become  their  Pastor. 
He  accepted  the  call,  was  shortly  after  ordained  and  installed,  and  remained 
in  that  relation  till  his  death,  which  oeenrred  January  9, 1848. 

•  MS.  firom  Dftvid  Ledy,  B«i. 
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On  the  18tli  of  August,  1812,  he  was  married  to  Bebecca,  daughter  of 
Hugh  Reid,  one  of  the  elders  of  his  Church.  Thej  had  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.     Two  of  his  sons  became  lawyers. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinitj  from  FranUiii 
College,  Georgia,  in  1824. 


FROM  THE  HON.  ALEXANDER  BOWIE. 

OHAHOELLOB  Of  THE  HOBTHE&lf   DITI8I0M  Ul  THE  8TATB  Of  ALABAMA* 

Talladeqa,  Ala.,  March  21, 1849. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favour  of  the  25th  of  December  last  has  just  reached  me.  I 
comply  with  pleasure  with  your  request  for  my  recollections  of  the  late  Dr.  Barr, 
and  my  impressions  of  his  character. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  near  the  close  of  the  year  1809.  About 
that  time,  on  my  return  from  College,  I  found  him  in  charge  of  the  Upper  Long 
Cane  Presbyterian  Church,  near  the  village  of  Abbeville  in  South  Carolina.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  impressions  made  upon  me  by  the  first  sermon  I  heard  him 
preach.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  had  any  personal  acquaintance  with  him, 
before  I  heard  him  from  the  pulpit.  Whether  I  had  or  not,  his  general  appear- 
ance, the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  his  antiquated  pronunciation  of  words,  were 
little  calculated  to  awaken  in  me  any  lofty  expectations  of  his  rhetorical  powers. 
In  person,  and  voice,  and  manner,  he  was  peculiar.  If  you  never  saw  him,  imagine 
a  tall  and  exceedingly  lean  man,  of  a^sallow  (almost  cadaverous)  complexion; 
with  as  little  of  the  Chesterfield  in  his  gait  or  manners  as  you  can  well  conceive; 
speaking  with  a  harsh  grating  voice,  and,  notwithstanding  his  excellent  education 
and  powerful  intellect,  retaining  many  of  the  inaccuracies  of  pronunciation  of  his 
earlier  years,  and  you  will  have  a  tolerably  correct  conception  of  the  man. 
Although  I  had  heard  him  spoken  of  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  that  it  was  a  vulgar  error.  When  he  began  the  services,  my  atten- . 
tion  was  soon  powerfully  arrested.  In  his  prayer  before  the  sermon  there  was  a 
fervour,  a  deep  toned  piety,  a  lofty  eloquence,  a  something  in  the  voice  and 
manner,  that  seemed  almost  unearthly.  I  began  to  feel  that  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  an  intellectual  man.  He  began  his  sermon — there  was  no  halting  or 
stumbling — no  straining  for  words  or  ideas;  but  an  uninterrupted  and  unhesi- 
tating flow  of  pure  classical  language.  His  subject,  if  I  recollect  right,  led  him 
to  portray  the  awful  doom  of  the  finally  impenitent.  His  personal  appearance, 
and  the  sepulchral  tones  of  his  voice,  doubtless  added  much  to  the  effect  of  his 
fervid  eloquence;  but  when,  in  addition  to  his  own  powerful  language,  he  called 
to  his  aid  copious  quotations  from  some  of  the  most  thrilling  passages  of  Milton 
and  Young,  the  effect  was  electrical,  and  my  hair  almost  stood  on  end  !  When 
Jie  closed  the  discourse,  I  no  longer  doubted  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  I  had 
heard  expressed  of  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher.  His  style  of  preaching,  how- 
ever, was  so  unique,  so  unlike  that  of  the  highly  educated  ministers  of  the 
present  day,  that  it  is  impossible  justly  to  compare  him  with  them.  His  ser- 
mons were  the  very  opposite  of  diffuse.  His  power  of  condensation, — that 
rarest  talent  of  public  speakers,  was  eminently  great;  and  although  his  sermons 
were  very  short,  (never,  or  rarely,  exceeding  thirty-five  minutes  in  length,)  it 
was  a  common  remark  of  his  intelligent  hearers  that  he  always  seemed  to  have 
exhausted  his  subject.  And  he  so  rivetted  the  attention  of  his  audience,  that  I 
generally  found  my  mind  sufSciently  fatigued  when  he  closed.  He  possessed  a 
rare  talent  for  eviscerating  his  text.  Perceiving  almost  intuitively  the  strong 
points  of  his  subject,  he  addressed  himself  to  them,  and  never  wasted  the 
powers  of  his  body  or  the  energies  of  his  mind  on  unimportant  topics.  Hia 
definitions  were  remarkably  precise  and  intelligible;  and  his  illustrations  of 
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obscure  passages  of- Scripture  by  facts  from  ancient  history,  were  pecnliaily 
pertinent  and  satisfactory.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  out  his  sermons, 
but  they  were  well  and  carefully  studied;  and  his  powers  as  an  extemporaneous 
speaker  were  seldom  equalled.  I  listened  with  pleasure  to  him  almost  erery 
Sabbath  far  twenty-five  years;  and  in  all  that  time  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard 
him  utter  an  ungrammatical  or  unfinished  sentence,  or  hesitate  an  instant  for  a 
word  or  expression.  But  his  pronunciation,  as  I  have  intimated  before,  was 
sometimes  almost  horrible.  For  instance  he  invariably  pronounced  the  word 
"  satiety  "  as  if  it  was  spelt  saahity !  Although  he  always  used  the  most  appro- 
priate and  expressive  language,  he  cared  much  less  for  words  and  their  pronun- 
ciation, than  for  ideas. 

,  In  respect  to  his  faith  and  his  practice,  he  was  a  thorough-going, old-fashioned 
Presbyterian.  Some,  at  the  present  day,  would  call  him  ultra.  Time  and  expe- 
rience will  attest  whether  his  rigid  adherence  to  the  time-honoured  usages  of  his 
denomination  was  an  error  or  not.  **  Non  nostrum,  inter  vos,  tantas  componere 
lites."  lie  has  been  censured  by  some  because  he  did  not  encourage  the 
establishment  of  a  Sunday  School  in  his  church.  This  censure  would  perhaps 
be  withdrawn,  if  his  reasons  were  more  generally  known.  His  was  a  very  large 
country  congregation,  covering  more  than  ten  miles  square,  in  which  it  would 
have  been  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assemble  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  children  for  instruction.  The  population,  too,  within  his 
bounds,  was  almost  entirely  Presbyterian,  and  the  youth  very  generally  received 
faithful  parental  instruction  at  home.  In  addition  to  these  facts,  the  Doctor, 
during  the  warm  season, — from  May  to  October, — instructed  Bible  classes, 
embracing  all  the  young,  and  many  of  the  aged,  of  his  congregation,  every  Sab- 
bath, before  the  morning  service.  The  State,  moreover,  had  provided  a  liberal 
system  of  free  school  instruction  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  which  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  use  the  Sabbath  for  mere  literary  instruction.  These,  I  know, 
were  some  of  his  reasons  for  not  establishing  a  Sunday  School  in  his  church. 

He  has  been  blamed  too  for  his  supposed  opposition  to  what  are,  in  common 
parlance,  termed  "revivals"  and  '* revival  preaching."  To  some  extent  this 
objection  is  unjust,  because  founded  on  a  misconception  of  his  real  views.  The 
intimate  and  cordial  friendship  with  which  the  Doctor  honoured  me  throughoat 
our  long  acquaintance  to  the  close  of  his  life,  enables  me,  I  think,  to  present  his 
opinions  on  this  subject,  as  they  were  entertained  by  himself  He  believed  that 
the  faithful  preaching  of  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  forcible  pre- 
sentation of  its  motives  and  sanctions,  was  the  only  instrumentality  that  was 
either  requisite  or  proper  for  the  conversion  of  sinners; — ^that  urging  upon  the 
impenitent  any  considerations  or  motives,  not  expressly  set  forth  in  the  Word  of 
God,  or  fairly  deducible  from  it,  was  (to  use  a  legal  phrase)  *'  travelling  out  of 
the  record,"  and  therefore  improper.  He  was,  therefore,  most  decidedly  opposed 
to  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  **  mechanical  means  "  to  get  up  an  excite- 
ment at  religious  meetings;  and  he  probably  distrusted  the  genuineness  of  con-" 
versions,  where  such  means  were  used,  and  followed  by  what  he  deemed  their 
natural  result, — mere  animal  excitement.  But  it  is  not  true  that  he  was  opposed 
to  revivals.  He  only  preferred  a  solemn,  deep  and  silent  work  of  grace,  result- 
ing from  the  plain,  but  warm  nnd  heart-searching,  exhibition  of  Gospel  truth, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  that  other  work  called  a  revival,  where  those 
objectionable  means  are  used,  and  where  there  is  often  more  apparent  feeling,  and 
supposed  conversions  are  more  numerous.  To  illustrate,  in  some  degree,  his 
views  and  feelings  on  this  point,  I  will  relate  an  incident  which  occurred  in  my 
familiar  intercourse  with  him.  We  were  riding  together  one  day,  when  our  con- 
versation turned  upon  this  subject.  After  giving  me  his  views  very  fully  and 
fVeely  of  revivals,  (so  called,)  I  remarked  to  him  that  though  he  had  never  had 
any  great  external  exhibition  of  religious  excitement  in  his .  church,  I  did  not 


think  he  had  great  cause  for  discouragement ;  that  I  had  been  a  pretty  dose  and 
somewhat  interested  observer,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  had  a  steady 
and  encouraging  increase  of  his  ohnrch-membership  ever  since  he  had  been  the 
Pastor  of  that  people.  '*  Yes,"  replied  he,  with  much  warmth  and  animation, 
"  since  I  have  preached  to  this  congregation,  about  twenty-five  years,  there  have 
been  added  to  the  church  an  average  of  about  fourteen  now  members,  every 
year — we  have  had  a  continued  revival."  And  I  will  add  that  I  do  not  recollect 
a  single  instance  in  which  any  one  who  joined  his  Church,  on  a  profession  of  his 
faith,  during  that  time,  was  ever  subjected  to  church  discipline,  or,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  brethren  or  the  world,  dishonoured  his  profession  by  an  unchristian  walk.  • 

In  his  intarcourse  with  the  people  of  his  charge  he  was  kind  and  affectionate; 
but,  being  under  the  necessity  of  attending  to  a  farm,  (his  salary  being  insuffi- 
cient  for  the  support  of  his  family,)  he  visited  but  little.  He  was  constitu- 
tionally incapable  of  being  a  half-way  man  in  any  thing;  and  consequently  at  a 
period  of  great  political  excitement  in  South  Carolina,  his  feelings  became 
strongly  enlisted  with  the  dominant  party  in  that  State.  In  this,  however, — 
whether  right  or  wrong,  he  did  but  follow  the  example  of  most  of  his  brethren 
of  every  denomination.  They  very  generally  took  sides,  and  many  of  them 
became  quite  warm  partisans.  Yet  I  do  not  think  his  political  feelings  ever 
caused  him  to  relax  in  his  Christian  ministrations.  Towards  the  close  of  life, 
he  suffered  much  from  general  bad  health,  in  connection  with  chronic  rheuma- 
tism; yet  when  able  to  ride  to  the  church,  he  was  never  absent  from  his  post. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  given  you  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  late  Dr. 
Barr.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  remarks  on  the  subject  of  his  optniofis,  which 
do  not  probably  come  within  the  scope  of  what  you  expected  from  me.  I  found 
it  impossible  to  avoid  those  matters  in  giving  you  my  *'  impressions  of  his 
character," — particul2y*ly  as  many  of  his  friends  in  the  South  think  that  those 
opinions  justly  derogate  from  his  character.  I  confess  freely  that  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  so  think.  In  my  estimation,  he  was  a  great  and  good  man, — not 
without  defects, — for  who  is  without  them  ? — but  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
character  of  a  Christian  preacher,  excelled  by  few.  I  parted  with  him  on  m)^ 
removal  to  Alabama  in  1835,  with  much  regret;  and  except  once,  never  saw  him 
»g»in.  He  lingered  and  suffered  a  few  more  years,  and  then  died,  as  it  was 
believed,  "  the  death  of  the  righteous."  His  wife  is  my  near  relative,  and  my 
partialities  may  have  caused  me  to  appreciate  his  talents  and  worth  too  highly. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  concurrent  opinions  of  all  his  intelligent  acquaint- 
ances will  substantially  sustain  mine. 

With  sincere  wishes  for  the  success  and  usefulness  of  your  praise-worthy 
enterprise, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly  and  faithfully, 

A.  BOWIE. 
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WILLIAM  SHIELDS  REID,  D,  D. 

1806—1858. 

FROM  THE  REV.  C.  R.  VAUGHAN, 

Ltnohbukg,  Va.,  June  17, 1857. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  am  happy  to  render  any  service  in  my  power  in  aid  of  ao 
effort  to  commemorate  my  venerable  and  excellent  friend, — the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  William  S.  Beid.  I  succeeded  him  immediately  in  his  pastoral  charge, 
and,  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  was  in  such  relations  with  him  as 
gave  me  the  best  opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted  with  his  character. 
In  addition  to  that,  I  have  mingled  with  all  classes  in  thb  community  who 
knew  him  for  many  years,  and  thus  have  gathered,  without  any  liability  to 
mistake,  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  respect  to  him.  The  leading  facte  of 
his  history  have  been  furnished  me  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

WiLliiAM  Shields  Reid,  the  second  son  of  his  parents,  was  bom  h 
West  Nottingham  township,  Chester  County,  Pa.  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1778.  Both  his  paternal  and  maternal  grandparents  emigrated  from  Ire- 
land about  the  year  1740.  His  father,  Adam  Reid,  was  a  farmer  of  mod- 
erate means  and  honourable  character,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Martha  Shields,  was  a  woman  of  marked  and  decided  piety. 
Becoming  in  early  life  a  subject  of  grace,  and  professing  religion  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  he  determined  on  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry,  and 
at  once  set  himself  to  acquire  the  necessary  educatidb.  His  father  fras 
not  able  to  give  him  material  assistance  in  his  scheme,  and  he  determined 
with  characteristic  energy  to  do  without  assistance.  During  the  interrals 
of  his  labour  on  the  farm,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of 
the  Latin  Grammar, — preparing  himself  to  teach  a  small  school  until  ho 
got  means  to  take  him  to  College;  entered  in  due  time  at  Princeton;  and, 
after  encountering  a  variety  of  vicissitudes,  graduated  with  honour  in  the 
year  1802.  On  leaving  Princeton,  he  went  to  (Georgetown,  D.  C,  and 
was  engaged  for  two  years  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  an  Academy, — at 
the  same  time  prosecuting  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Balch.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Sheperdstown,  Va.,  where 
he  continued  his  studies  with  Dr.  Moses  Hoge,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Winchester  Presbytery.  After  remaining  here  for  some  time,  he 
visited  the  town  of  Winchester  during  the  sessions  of  the  Synod  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  there  met  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Archibald  Alexander,  who 
was  at  that  time  President  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and  was  seeking 
some  one  to  succeed  to  the  Professorship,  which  had  been  rendered  vacant 
by  the  removal  of  Mr.  (afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.)  John  H.  Rice  to  the 
pastorship  of  a  chnrch  in  that  vicinity.  He  proposed  to  Mr.  Reid  to  take 
the  place,  and  he  consented  to  do  so, — fully  expecting,  however,  to  return 
and  spend  his  life  in  his  native  State.  When  Dr.  Alexander,  about  two 
years  after,  accepted  a  call  to  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Reid  succeeded  him  as 
President  of  the  College.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Winchester  in  the  spring  of  1806,  and  retained  hts  connection  witli  the 
College  some  eighteen  months  afterwards, — making  in  all  about  five  years. 

Daring  his  residence  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  he  became  attached  to 
Clementina  F.,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Samuel  W.  Venable,— one  of  tbt 
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wealthiest  and  most  prominent  oitiiens  of  that  coantj ;  and^  the  offer  of 
marriage  being  accepted,  the  design  of  returning  to  Pennsylvania  was  aban- 
doned. He  was  married  on  the  12th  of  December,  1807 ;  and,  selecting 
Lynchburg,  in  the  County  of  Campbell,  as  a  favourable  location,  he 
removed  thither  with  his  wife  in  1808,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  long 
and  useful  life  in  the  service  of  that  community.  He  at  once  opened  a  scliool 
for  males,  as  a  means  of  support,  and  at  the  same  time  commenced  a  regu- 
lar and  systematic  effort  to  build  up  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  village. 
After  preaching  the  Gospel  here  a  number  of  years,  he  succeeded,  in  1815, 
in  organizing  a  church,  though  he  was  not  installed  as  its  Pastor  till  1822. 
The  church  which  was  thus  established,  grew  under  his  able  and  judicious 
culture,  and  I  may  add  his  generous  pecuniary  sacrifices,  into  one  of  the 
most  harmonious  and  well  disciplined  bodies  of  Christians  in  the  State.  It 
was  the  marked  Church  of  the  day,  and  so  continued  until  the  time  of  the 
schism,  which  unfortunately  occurred,  to  mar  its  peace,  about  the  year  1830. 

But  the  efforts  of  this  excellent  man  were  by  no  means  oonfined  to  his 
pastoral  charge.  His  school  was  in  fact  his  principal  field  of  labour,  and 
the  main  channel  of  his  influence.  The  salary  which  ho  received  from  his 
congregation  was  never  adequate  to  the  support  of  his  large  family,  and 
thus  he  was  compelled  by  necessity  to  continue  in  the  business  of  teaching. 
His  school  which,  after  a  while,  became  a  boarding  school  for  young  ladies, 
stood  first  among  similar  institutions  in  Virginia.  Its  average  attendance 
for  many  years  was  upwards  of  sixty,  and  the  influence  which  he  exerted  in 
forming  the  characters  of  wives  and  mothers,  is  beyond  all  estimate.  Many 
entered  it  ignorant,  and  left  it  accomplished ;  and  many  entered  it  impeni- 
tent, and  left  it  the  children  of  grace.  This  school  continued  to  flourish 
without  abatement  until  his  health  began  seriously  to  decline,  when  ho 
finally  abandoned  it,  and  continued  to  labour,  as  far  as  his  health  would 
permit,  in  the  pulpit  alone.  He  became  utterly  incapacitated  for  public 
labour  in  the  year  1848,  resigned  his  charge,  and  afterwards  lived  in  retire- 
ment in  the  bosom  of  a  devoted  and  affectionate  family, — serving  the  church 
by  his  prayers,  and  illustrating  the  Gospel  by  the  serene  and  elevated  char- 
acter of  his  piety,  until  at  length  he  was  called  to  his  reward. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Reid  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  College  at  which  he  was  graduated,  in  1834. 

Dr.  Reid  was  a  man  of  vigorous  talents  and  uncommon  energy  of 
character.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  distinguished  for  the  clearness  of  his 
riews,  for  a  rapid  and  animated  elocution,  and  for  a  decided  and  Uncom- 
promising adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  his  own  Church.  The  amount  of 
labour  he  performed  at  some  periods  of  his  life  is  almost  incredible — teaching 
a  large  school,  providing  for  a  family,  preaching  twice  in  the  week  and  twice 
on  the  Sabbath,  together  with  all  the  incidental  and  occasional  work  of  a 
Pastor.  For  a  period  of  seven  years,  he  scarcely  ever  slept  an  entire  night ; 
and,  during  three  of  those  years,  he  never  slept  in  a  bed  when  at  home,  but 
slept  in  a  chair  with  the  head  of  an  invalid  daughter  resting  on  his  shoulder. 
He  was  tried  by  many  labours  and  many  sorrows,  and  came  out  of  all, 
bearing  that  sculptured  beauty  that  never  fails  to  spring  from  beneath  the 
chisel  of  the  Lord.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his 
manners.  Perhaps  scarcely  any  man  of  his  time  was  able  to  give  an  equal 
charm  to  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  His  feelings  were  strong,  but  under 
admirable  control ;  and  his  natural  benevolence  was  moulded  by  the  graoe 
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#f  ibe  GtMipel  into  tiie  most  tender  and  sympathetic  disposition.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  man  has  ever  lived  in  this  community  for  whom  a  ven- 
eration so  profound  was  mingled  with  an  affection  so  stroog.  His  Christian 
character  was  uncommonly  elevated, — dbtinguished  for  humility,  for  serene 
and  equable  trust  in  Christ,  for  tenderness  of  affection,  and  for  a  hope  that 
never  seemed  to  suffer  even  a  momentary  eclipse.  This  was  pre-eminently 
exemplified  in  his  death.  It  is  seldom  that  there  is  witnessed  so  much  d 
sustained  and  elevated  joy  and  peace  in  death,  as  in  the  case  of  this  ven- 
erable saint.  The  expressions  that  fell  from  his  lips  were  full  of  the  con- 
solations of  the  Gt)spel.  Christ  was  all  his  hope ;  and  this  was  constantly 
the  theme  of  his  addresses  to  those  who  visited  him.  He  is  alUsuficient — 
alhmfficient  both  for  life  and  for  deaths  broke  repeatedly  from  his  lips. 
He  was  asked,  on  one  occasion,  whether,  if  he  had  hb  whole  life  to  live 
over  again,  he  would  spend  it  in  preaching  the  Gospel.  Be  replied— 
^*  Oh  yes ;  had  I  my  whole  life  to  live  again,  I  should  only  preach  with 
the  more  earnestness  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  He  b  the  only 
Sayiour,  and  He  is  all-sufficient. '*  He  was  asked  one  evening  by  the  Rector 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  place,  if  he  now  found  the  atonement  of 
Christ  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  hopes ;  and  his  reply  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered— **  Nothing  less  would  do — nothing  more  could  be  conceived."  Ha 
requested  that  nothing  should  be  said  of  him  but  that  he  had  departed  in 
peace ;  but  when  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  perhaps  hb  dying  testimonj 
to  the  value  of  the  Qospel  might  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of  Chrbt,  be 
consented  that  such  notice  of  his  dying  exercbes  as  his  elders  might  approve, 
should  be  given  to  the  world.  About  a  fortnight  before  hb  death,  he  was 
thought  to  be  dying,  and  his  room  was  filled  with  weeping,  yet  comforted, 
friends.  The  scene  that  ensued  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed it.  The  old  minister,  raised  on  pillows  to  facilitate  hb  breathing, 
addressed  the  sorrowing  friends  around  him,  with  a  countenance  radiaot 
with  the  mysterious  joys  of  Gospel  grace,  and  poured  out  hb  testimonj  to 
the  fulness  of  Christ  in  life  and  death,  with  a  vividness  of  thought  and  a 
tenderness  of  feeling,  that  could  leave  no  doubt  of  the  reality  and  value  of 
the  hope  that  sustained  him.  One  by  one,  his  children  and  hb  servants 
advanced  to  his  side,  received  his  admonitions,  and  left  him  to  mourn  for 
themselves,  and  almost  envy  his  situation.  He  left  messages  for  hb  brethren 
of  the  Presbytery  of  West  Hanover,  and  the  Synod  of  Virginia;  aod, 
sighing  out,  with  an  inexpressible  sense  of  repose  in  his  face, —  '*  There  is 
peace  in  death  as  well  as  in  life," — he  closed  the  most  impressive  testimony 
I  have  ever  witnessed  to  the  reality  and  the  preciousness  of  the  Gospel 
hope  of  salvation.  So  he  continued  to  testify  to  the  end.  Hb  dbeasc  suf- 
fered him  to  linger  long  on  the  verge  of  the  grave — long  enough  to  test 
thoroughly  his  spirit  of  submission;  and  though  eager  to  depart,  **Not  my 
will  but  thine  be  done"  was  often  on  his  lips.  At  last,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  28d  of  June,  1853,  while  the  sinking  sun  shone  upon  hb  face,  he 
gently  passed  away.  His  body  was  committed  to  the  grave,  two  days  after 
his  decease,  by  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  all  of  whom  reaUzed  that 
the  Church  and  the  world  shared  together  in  a  loss  too  great  not  to  be  felt, — 
too  peculiar  to  be  easily  repaired.  I  may  mention  that,  on  the  day  of  the 
JWeral, — though  it  occurred  at  a  busy  season  of  the  year, — the  stores  were 
<^ed,  and  business  generally  suspended,  and  every  suitable  public  demon- 
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stntion  made  that  oonld  be,  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  that  venerable 
man. 

Dr.  Reid  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children,  —  three  sonji,  and  ten 
danghters.  Mrs.  Reid  died  in  the  assured  hope  of  entering  into  rest,  on  the 
11th  of  August,  1841,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  R.  VAUGIIAN. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  EARLY,  D.  D., 
bi8h0p  or  thk  mxtbodist  spi800pal  ohubch  south. 

Ltmohbubo,  JuIj  2, 1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  was  first  introduced  to  the  Rev.  William  S.  Reid  about 
the  year  1810,  and  became  intimately  acquainted  with  him  when  I  came  to  this 
place  to  reside  in  1821.  I  was  frequently  associated  with  him  in  the  benevolent 
inatitutions  of  the  Church  and  of  the  country;  often  heard  him  preach,  and 
communed  with  him  at  the  Lord's  table  in  his  church,  and  sometimes  found  him 
in  the  Methodist  Congregation  communing  with  them;  and  such  was  his  kind- 
ness to  my  family  that,  in  making  his  pastoral  visits,  especially  when  I  was  long 
absent  from  home,  he  would  see  and  pray  with  them,  and  speak  to  them  words 
of  Christian  encouragement  and  comfort;  and  this  he  continued  as  long  as  his 
health  would  allow. 

As  a  gentleman,  Dr.  Reid  was  bland  in  his  manners,  and  kind  and  respectful 
in  his  intercourse.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  extensively  known,  and  educated  more 
young  ladies  than  any  other  man  ever  did  in  this  community;  and  often,  hy  his 
aeaaonable  and  faithful  counsels  and  admonitions,  left  the  most  salutary  and 
enduring  impressions  on  their  minds.  As  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  ho  never 
compromitted  himself  nor  his  cause.  He  mingled  cheerfulness  and  gravity  in 
due  proportions.  While  he  would  never  be  suspected  of  a  want  of  fidelity  to 
the  principles  or  institutions  of  his  own  Church,  he  showed  that  his  Christian 
sympathies  reached  far  beyond  it,  and  that  he  could  cordially  fraternize  and 
co-operate  with  all — ^no  matter  by  what  name  they  might  be  called — who  love 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that  he  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  other  denominations,  and  I  may  say,  was  a  general  favourite  in 
the  Christian  community.  His  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  society  and  of 
the  Church  was  manifested  in  his  considerate  and  earnest  regard  for  great  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  duty,  in  all  the  relations  of  life  and  in  every  field  of  labour. 
In  his  preaching,  he  was  evangelical  and  instructive,  rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth;  in  prayer  he  was  devout,  fervent  and  highly  gifted;  and,  in  his  pastoral 
labours,  eminently  faithful  and  exemplary.  By  his  meek,  humble  and  kindly 
spirit,  and  by  his  active  and  well  directed  efi*orts  in  different  departments  of 
society,  he  has  left  an  enduring  mark  upon  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

His  departure  from  the  world  was  worthy  of  the  purity  and  elevation  of  his 
Christian  life.  After  having  served  God  and  his  generation  faithfully,  through 
a  long  course  of  years,  he  finally  lay  down  to  die.  And  there,  surrounded  by 
his  dear  children,  and  many  devoted  friends,  he  blessed  them  and  spoke  to  them 
of  his  unwavering  confidence  in  the  Saviour,  and  the  joyful  hope  he  had  of  being 
soon  at  rest  in  his  bosom.  Every  thing  that  he  said, — nay  the  very  expression 
of  his  countenance,  showed  that  his  peace  was  as  a  river.  In  this  frame  of 
serene  triumph,  bordering  upon  ecstacy,  he  continued  several  days,  until  at 
length  the  silver  cord  yielded,  and  the  spirit  winged  its  way  to  its  glorious 
home. 

Very  truly  yours, 

•  JOHN  EARLY. 
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ftXOTOS  Of  ST.  PAUL'S  (SPItOOPAL)  CHURCH,  LTHOHBUBO. 

Lynch BUKG,  Ya.,  July  29, 1857. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request  for 
some  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  late  Dr.  Reid  of  this  place;  but  I  believe 
I  can  better  serve  your  purpose  by  sending  you  an  extract  from  a  Sermon 
that  I  preached  immediately  after  his  death,  when  my  impressions  in  respect  to 
him  were  more  vivid,  than  by  any  thing  that  I  could  write  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  several  years.  I  am  only  sorry  that  want  of  time  prevented  a  fuller  exhibi- 
tion of  one  of  the  loveliest  characters  which  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
know;  and  I  feel  bound  to  add  that,  high  as  is  the  estimate  I  expressed  of  the 
worth  of  that  devoted  man  of  God,  it  falls  below,  rather  than  exceeds,  the  truth. 
You  will  have  in  your  collection,  I  doubt  not,  the  names  of  many  who  have  been 
more  conspicuous  before  the  Christian  public,  but  none,  I  am  sure,  that  walked 
more  humbly  with  God,  or  laboured  more  disinterestedly  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ.     The  conclusion  of  the  Discourse  above  referred  to  is  as  follows : — 

**  I  must  now  crave  your  indulgence,  while  I  add  a  few  words  in  reference  to 
the  devoted  servant  of  God,  to  whom  I  alluded  in  my  opening  remarks.  I  wish 
I  had  time  to  portray  at  length  the  multiplied  excellencies  of  his  character.  For 
ten  years  I  have  been  on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  and  fraternal  nature  with 
him,  and  I  stand  here  to-day  to  say,  to  the  glory  of  God's  grace,  what  was  said 
of  the  eminently  pious  Archbishop  Leigh  ton, — *  I  never  once  saw  him  in  any 
other  temper  than  that  which  I  wished  to  be  in  the  lost  moment  of  my  life.' 
My  honoured  predecessor,*  in  the  charge  of  this  congregation,  commended  biro 
to  me,  at  my  coming  to  this  place,  as  a  clerical  acquaintance,  of  enlarged  and 
liberal  feelings,  with  whom  I  wOuld  find  it  pleasant  to  hold  intercourse.  I  have 
found  his  testimony  abundantly  verified  by  my  own  observation.  I  number  the 
hours  spent  in  his  society  among,  not  the  most  pleasant  only,  but  the  most  profit- 
able, of  my  life.  He  was  to  me  *  Paul  the  age<l,'  and  often  have  I  been  by  turns 
humbled,  instructed,  and  refreshed,  by  the  lessons  of  a  ripe  Christian  expe- 
rience, which  fell  from  his  lips. 

**  He  had,  in  various  ways,  been  afllicted,  during  a  large  portion  of  his  life,— 
and  not  in  vain.  Trials  had  done  their  appointed  work  on  him,  and  carried  hi^ 
personal  piety  to  a  point  of  excellence,  far  beyond  the  ordinary  standard.  There 
was  a  strength  of  faith  in  God,  and  a  thoroughness  of  childlike  submission  to 
the  Divine  will,  and  a  degree  of  gentleness,  peace,  and  meek  self-possession  in 
the  habitual  frame  of  his  mind,  which  I  contemplated  with  feelings  amounting 
to  veneration.  Besides  these  direct  fruits  of  affliction,  there  were  other  traits 
of  character,  which  shone  in  him  with  conspicuous  lustre.  His  humility  was 
remarkable.  He  had  been  a  useful  man.  In  the  pulpit  and  school-room,  be 
had  served  this  community  for  nearly  half  a  century.  In  season  and  out  of 
season,  in  face  of  reproach  as  well  as  when  all  was  smiling,  had  he  gone  in  and 
out  among  his  fellow-men,  doing  his  duty  in  the  fear  of  God.  By  scores  and 
hundreds  are  persons  to  be  found,  both  in  town  and  country,  who  are  either  the 
seals  of  his  ministry  in  the  Lord,  or  the  creditable  specimens  of  his  scholastic 
training.  He  was  also,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  particularly,  a  man  whom 
all  delighted  to  honour.  Good  and  bad,  they  of  his  own  household  of  &i^,  and 
those  of  other  creeds,  all  united  to  do  him  reverence.  But  he  was  as  humble, 
unobtrusive  and  self-renouncing,  as  if  he  had  been  the  least  and  obscurest  of  all 
saints.  His  conversations,  prayers,  and  favourite  hymns,  breathed  a  spirit 
which  gave  all  its  honours  to  his  Master,  and  asked  for  himself  no  higher  boon 
than  to  lie  at  his  feet,  a  debtor  to  sovereign  grace  for  mercy.  Then  thero  was 
ft 
*  Bishop  Atkinson  of  North  Carolina. 
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kU  benevolence  rf  heart — ^I  never  heard  him,  during  mj  ten  years  intercourse 
with  him,  utter  an  unkind  sentiment  or  allusion.  Past  wrongs  seemed  to 
have  utterly  &ded  away  from  his  memory,  and  the  sunshine  of  love  and  good- 
will beamed  out  from  his  heart  towards  every  human  being.  Over  and  over 
have  I  had  occasion  to  admire  his  sympathy  with  the  afflicted,  his  deep  grati- 
tude for  attentions  and  favours  which  loving  hands  would  show  him,  his  affec- 
tionate interest  in  the  welfare  of  others,  and  his  expanded  charity  toward  all 
"  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity."  But  to  me  the  crowning  glory 
of  his  character  was  his  love  for  Chriet  Like  St.  Paul  in  the  text,  he  could  in 
deed  and  truth  say,  **  To  me  to  live  is  Christ."  '*  Christ  and  Him  crucified  " 
was  with  him  more  than  a  bare  doctrine,  which  his  sacred  office  required  him  to 
preach.  It  was  a  truth  graven  on  the  tablets  of  his  inmost  soul,  and  endeared 
to  him  by  a  life-experience  of  its  preciousness.  No  theme  was  sweet  to  his  ear 
as  that.  No  unwilling  assent  was  his  to  the  Gospel — no  accepting  it  as  the  way 
of  safety  for  him,  because  he  could  do  no  better.  It  was  his  choice,  his  boast, 
his  joy,  his  all  in  all.  It  was  a  plan  that  fully  met  his  wants  as  a  sinner — a 
plan  that  had  saved  him,  and  sent  so  many  of  his  own  family  and  flock  on  before 
to  Heaven.  He  wanted  nothing  more — he  could  do  with  nothing  less.  He 
preached  it  in  public;  he  taught  it  from  house  to  house;  ho  bore  blessed  testi- 
mony to  it  in  the  closing  weeks  of  his  life.  When  such  was  his  devotion  to  the 
Gospel,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Master,  whom  he  so  greatly 
honoured,  also  honoured  him  by  granting  him  a  departure  radiant  with  fulness 
of  peace  and  hope.  His  dying  chamber,  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  speak,  was  a 
privileged  spot  beyond  the  common  walk  of  men.  There  was  no  display,  no 
excitement,  no  tumultuous  raptures,  no  effort  at  making  memorable  dying 
remarks.  All  was  quiet,  simple,  unaffected,  self-forgetting,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  calm,  dignified  loveliness  of  his  life.  When  I  told  him,  on  one  occasion, 
how  encouraged  I  felt  to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  of  my  Saviour  with  increased 
earnestness,  and  a  stronger  conviction  of  its  truth,  from  seeing  how  calmly  it 
was  enabling  him  to  die,  it  seemed  to  be  a  thought  that  had  not  occurred  to  him 
that  the  manner  of  his  departure  was  of  interest  to  any  one,  and  with  sweet 
humility  he  replied,  '  I  am  thankful  if  it  has  that  effect.' 

"  But  I  must  dose  my  hasty  sketch.  Pardon  me,  if  I  have  detained  you  too 
long.  I  have  lost  a  valued  friend.  We  were  of  different  Communions,  but  of 
one  heart.  He  was  more  than  twice  my  age;  but  that  only  made  me  revere, 
love,  and  look  up  to  him  the  more.  I  have  lost  a  friend,  whose  character,  beau- 
tiful with  the  reflected  graces  of  his  Lord,  was  a  model  I  delighted  to  study. 
This  humble  tribute  to  departed  worth  is  but  a  poor  expression  of  what  I  feel 
in  view  of  this  dispensation  of  Providence.  Such  as  it  is,  I  lay  it  on  his  grave 
with  filial  affection,  and  pray  God  that  that  mantle  of  Elijah  may  fall  on  Elisha, 
and  that  after  as  pure  and  useful  a  life  as  his,  I  may  die  as  tranquil  a  death,  and 
meet  him  again  to  exchange  our  suspended  intercourse  below  for  the  eternal  fel- 
lowship of  Heaven." 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  smcerely  yours, 

W.  H.  KINGKLE. 
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JOHN  JOHNSTON,  D.  D  * 

1806—1855. 

John  Johnston  was  born  in  the  townsbip  of  Montgomerj  and  Gountj 
of  Ulster,  but  now  township  of  Crawford  and  County  of  Orange,  State  of 
New  York,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1778.  His  parents  were  both  from 
the  North  of  Ireland,  but  they  met  for  the  first  time  on  this  side  the  ocean. 
His  father  was  brought  up  in  connection  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  his 
mother  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Ireland :  she,  after  her  arrival  in 
this  country,  became  a  member  in  full  communion,  while  he  became  an 
attendant  on  Presbyterian  worship,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  a  church  of  that  denomination. 

In  his  early  youth,  he  was  put  to  work  upon  his  father's  farm,  and  by 
that  means  greatly  invigorated  his  naturally  feeble  constitution.  In  the 
autumn  of  1794,  when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  became  tempo- 
rarily a  clerk  in  a  store  a  few  miles  from  his  father's  residence.  The  next 
spring,  being  at  home  to  pass  the  Sabbath,  his  father  inquired  of  him  how 
he  wished  to  be  employed  in  life ;  and  referred  it  to  his  choice  whether  to 
be  a  farmer,  or  a  merchant,  or  to  be  educated  for  a  profession.  He  instantly 
chose  the  latter ;  and  having  remained  at  home  a  few  months  to  assist  his 
father  in  gathering  in  the  harvests  of  the  year,  he  entered  upon  a  course 
of  study  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Freeman,!  Pastor  of 
the  Congregation  of  Hopewell.  Here  he  continued  till  the  spring  of  1797, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Freeman  to  take  charge  of 
the  Congregation  of  Bethlehem,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  seek  another  instructer.  He  accordingly  became  a 
member  of  an  Academy,  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Montgomery, 
under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Ncely.  After  remaining  here  two  years,  Mr. 
Neely  relinquished  the  charge  of  the  Academy,  and  young  Johnston  was 
removed  to  an  Academy  at  Kingston,  of  which  Mr.  Timothy  T.  Smith, 

•Memoirs  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Garnahan. — MS.  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Forsyth. 

t  Jonathan  Freemak  was  born  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  April  4,  1765.  His  paternal  aiiecs« 
tors,  were  from  England ;  bis  maternal  from  France.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  3d  <£ 
May,  1793,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  wos  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the 
Ghuroh  in  Hopewell,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1794.  After  remaining  here  about  four  yean,  be 
resigned  bis  charge,  and  in  1797,  removed  to  Nowburgh,  where  he  laboured  till  October,  1S06. 
He  then  became  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  died  on  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1822^  He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  llov.  Nathan  Ker  of  Goshen.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Columbia  College  in  1800,  and  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  in  1809.  Ho  published  a  Sermon  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  as  a 
day  of  Solemn  Humiliation,  Fasting,  and  Prayer,  1798;  a  Discourse  on  Psalmody,  delivered 
before  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson,  1801;  a  Baptismal  Catechism,  1811;  a  Baptismal  Dialogue 
between  a  group  of  Anabaptist  writers  and  myself,  1812.  He  also  contriouted  largely  to 
several  religious  periodicals.  He  possessed  a  vigorous  mind,  was  a  highly  reapeetable  aebolar, 
faithful  pastor,  and  acceptable  preacher. 

The  Rev.  Nathax  Ker,  mentioned  above,  was  a  son  of  William  and  Katharine  Ker,  and 
was  bom  in  Freehold,  N.  J.,  on  the  7th  of  September,  (0.  S.)  1736.  Having  been  hopefally 
converted  in  early  life  under  the  preaching -of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  ho  became  in  due 
time  a  student  at  Princeton  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1761.  The  next  year  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  on  the  17th  of  August.  1763,  was 
ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  Shortly  after,  he  was 
settled  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Goshen,  N.  T.,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  14th  of  December,  1804,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  xeakras 
Whig  in  the  Revolution,  and  served  for  some  time  as  a  voluntary  Chaplain  in  the  Anieric«B 
army.  He  was  a  man  of  a  well  balanced  and  well  cultivated  mind,  enlarged  and  liberal  views, 
earnest  piety,  and  extensive  influence.  He  published  a  Sermon  in  the  American  Prvaicbcr 
(Vol.  IV,)  entitled  "  God's  Sovereignty  in  conferring  means  and  grace,"  1793. 
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ftfterwardff  Prcrfessor  of  languages  in  Union  College,  was  Principal.  Here 
be  remained  until  the  close  of  September,  when  he  was  called  home  on 
accoant  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  father. 

One  consequence  of  this  event  he  supposed  would  be  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  change  his  plans  for  life,  and  instead  of  prosecuting  a  collegiate 
coarse,  return  and  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family, — he  being  the  eldest 
of  five  children.  His  excellent  mother,  howcTer,  was  unwilling  that  be 
should  thus  be  disappointed ;  and  she  proposed  to  endeavour  to  keep  the 
family  together,  and  provide  means  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  cherished 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  collegiate  education.  In  order  to  secure  the  requi- 
site funds,  it  was  resolved  that  a  portion  of  the  stock  on  the  farm  should 
be  disposed  of;  and  in  the  urgency  of  the  case,  the  young  scholar  did  not 
scruple  to  become  a  drover.  In  company  with  a  neighbour,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  driving  cattle  into  the  Counties  of  Dutchess  and  Westchester,  he 
addressed  himself  with  great  alacrity  to  this  new  employment,  and  by  this 
means  obtained  all  the  money  necessary  for  his  immediate  wants. 

Having  parted  with  his  company,  he  stopped  at  Yorktown  on  his  return, 
and  took  lodgings  for  the  night.  Here  a  painful  feeling  of  solitude  came 
over  him,  as  he  reflected  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  and  there 
was  no  person  who  cared  for  him  within  his  reach.  In  this  state  of  mind 
he  retired  to  rest,  and  in  the  morning,  about  daylight,  was  waked  by  two 
little  boys  lying  in  a  trundle-bed  near  him,  talking  about  God — asking 
whether  God  could  see  them, — whether  he  could  see  them  in  the  dark, — 
whether  he  could  see  them  if  they  covered  their  heads  with  a  blanket ;  and 
other  similar  questions.  Their  conversation  arrested  his  attention,  and  left 
a  deep  and  enduring  impression  upon  his  mind.  Some  forty  years  after  the 
occurrence,  Mr.  Johnston  happened,  daring  a  meeting  of  Synod  in  New 
York,  to  be  dining  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potts,  with  some  twenty 
others, — ministers  and  ruling  elders,  and  he  related  this  circumstance  as 
illustrative  of  the  important  influence  which  apparently  trivial  events  often 
have  in  deciding  character  and  destiny.  One  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  table 
inquired  when  and  where  the  circumstance  occurred  ;  and  on  being  told,  he 
said,  with  quivering  lips,  and  eyes  filled  with  tears — •*  I  was  one  of  those 
two  little  boys,  and  am  here  as  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church." 

In  October,  1799,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Junior  class  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey.  As  he  approached  the  close  of  his  collegiate 
course,  his  mind  became  deeply  and  painfully  exercised  in  regard  to  a  pro- 
fession. His  predilections  were  all  for  the  ministry,  but  his  fear  was  that 
he  had  not  the  requisite  spiritual  qualifications.  From  the  time  he  heard 
the  two  little  boys  talk  about  God  seeing  them  in  the  dark,  and  covered 
with  a  blanket,  he  had  had  serious  impressions  ;  and  those  impressions  were 
now  revived  and  deepened.  After  much  meditation,  and  prayer,  and 
receiving  the  advice  of  a  judicious  minister,  he  resolved  on  devoting  him- 
pelf  to  the  ministry.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Goodwill,  in 
the  autumn  of  1801,  a  few  weeks  after  he  was  graduated. 

He  now  returned  to  Princeton,  and  commenced  his  theological  studies 
under  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  burning  of 
the  college  edifice  and  library  in  March  following,  the  theological  students 
dispersed,  and  he,  after  making  a  short  visit  to  his  mother,  crossed  the  Alls- 
ghany  Mountains,  and  went  to  study  under  the  Eev.  Dr.  McMillan,  the 
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Apostle  of  Weatem  Peiuuylvuua.    Here  be  remained  about  a  year  aai 

eight  months,  during  which  time  he  had  abundant  opportunities  of  witneas- 
ing  those  strange  physical  phenomena  that  characterized  the  memorable 
revival  of  that  period.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  doubt  of  the  genoineneaa 
of  the  work,  though  there  was  much  connected  with  it  that  he  could  neither 
understand  nor  approve. 

In  the  summer  of  1803,  he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Ohio,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  He  was  now  strongly 
urged  to  take  license  to  preach  at  once,  and  to  engage  in  the  work  of  a  mis- 
sionary ;  but  to  this  he  could  not  consent.  As  his  means  of  support  were 
nearly  exhausted,  he  determined  to  suspend  his  studies  for  a  season,  and 
return  to  the  East  side  of  the  Mountains  and  engage  in  teaching.  Accord- 
ingly,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1803,  he  took  leave  of  Xhat  part  of  the 
country,  where  he  felt  that  he  had  been  greatly  benefitted  both  intellectually 
and  spiritually,  and  directed  his  course  towards  the  Eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land,— having  previously  made  arrangements  for  teaching  in  the  family  of 
a  gentleman  who  resided  there.  On  arriving  at  the  place,  however,  he 
found,  to  his  great  disappointment,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been 
delayed  beyond  the  appointed  time,  another  person, — a  young  man  from  New 
England,  had  been  engaged,  and  that,  therefore,  he  had  lost  the  opportimity. 
He  was  directed  to  another  gentleman,  who,  it  was  understood,  wanted  a 
teacher;  but  he  too,  it  proved,  was  already  supplied.  He  then  returned  io 
a  state  of  great  depression  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Nichols,  by  whom  be  had 
first  expected  to  be  employed,  and  the  result  of  the  conference  between  them 
was  that  Mr.  Johnston  was  retained,  agreeably  to  the  original  arrange- 
ment,— Mr.  N.  resolving  to  pay  the  other  young  man  whom  he  had  engaged, 
for  whatever  trouble  or  iDconvcnience  might  be  occasioned  to  him.  He 
accordingly  remained  in  this  family  till  May,  1805,  and,  during  the  time, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  distingubhed  families  in  Maryland, 
and  was  an  attendant  at  the  Episcopal  Church. 

After  having  thus  spent  a  very  pleasant  year  and  a  half  as  a  private  tutor, 
he  returned  to  Princeton,  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  resumed  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Kollock,  then  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  College 
of  New  Jersey.  In  the  autumn  succeeding,  he  was  appointed  Tutor  in  the 
College.  He  accepted  the  office,  and  held  it  for  one  year,  in  connection  also 
with  that  of  Assistant  Librarian, — at  the  same  time  vigorously  prosecuting 
hb  theological  studies.  On  the  8th  of  October,  180G,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  immediately 
after  returned  to  visit  his  friends  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

From  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson  he  received  appointments  to  preach  m 
Newburgh,  New  Windsor,  Florida,  and  Pleasant  Valley, — all  of  which  con- 
gregations were  then  vacant.  He  was  invited  to  settle  in  each  of  these 
places,  but  ultimately  determined  to  accept  the  call  from  the  united  Churches 
of  New  Windsor  and  Newburgh,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Burnet.* 
He  commenced  his  regular  service  in  connection  with  these  churches  in 
April,  1807,  and  his  ordination  and  installation  took  place  at  New  Windsor, 

•  Elbaxak  Burubt  wm  gradaat«d  at  Prineeton  in  1799;  was  licensed  to  praa^h  by  the  Prea- 
hyUrj  of  New  York  in  1804;  waa  ordained  and  installed  at  Newbai|[h  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1805;  and  died  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  the  22d  of  NoTembor,  1808.  He  was  labooriof 
mader  a  pulmonary  disease  at  the  time  of  his  ordination.  He  was  distincuished  for  a  quiet, 
amiable  and  devoiit  spirit. 
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on  tbe  Sib  of  Attgast  following, — on  which  occasion  the  Bev.  Andrew  Kingt 
presided. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1807,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Ball,  of  Orange  County.  They  had  heen  hronght  up  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  had  been  mutually  attached  and  pledged  to  the  mar- 
riage relation  for  several  years.  They  were  eminently  suited  to  each  other, 
and  were  fellow -helpers  in  all  that  was  good  during  a  period  of  forty-eight 
years.     They  had  nine  children, — four  sons  and  five  daughters. 

Mr.  Johnston  began  his  labours  at  Newburgh  and  New  Windsor  by  preach- 
ing one  sermon  in  each  place  on  the  Sabbath ;  but,  as  this  arrangement  was 
found  inconvenient,  he  afterwards  preached  a  whole  Sabbath  alternately  in 
the  two  places.  In  April,  1810,  he  was  released  from  the  charge  of  New 
Windsor, — the  Congregation  of  Newburgh  having  presented  through  the 
Presbytery  a  call  for  the  whole  of  his  services,  promising  him  a  larger  salary 
than  he  had  previously  received  from  both  congregations.  Here  he  con- 
tinaed  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  to  its  close,  he  was  a  model  of 
diligence  and  fidelity,  and  his  labours  may  be  said  to  have  been  eminently 
successful.  Revivals  of  religion  took  place  among  his  people  in  the  years 
1812-13,  1815-16,  1819-20,  1824-25,  1831,  and  1843.  As  the  result  of 
these  revivals,  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  ordinary  ministrations,  his 
church  became  large  and  prosperous,  embodying  no  small  amount  of  Chris- 
tian energy  and  efficiency,  and  enlisting  vigorously  in  the  great  benevolent 
movements  of  the  day. 

At  the  time  of  his  settlement,  and  for  some  years  after,  he  was  accus- 
tomed, as  his  predecessors  had  done  before  him,  to  baptize  all  children  who 
were  presented,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  their  parents  were  in 
communion  with  the  Church.  He  came  at  length  to  have  scruples  on  the 
subject,  and  those  scruples  were  increased  by  reflection,  until  he  was  finally 
brought  to  a  full  conviction  that  the  practice  of  indiscriminate  baptism  was 
unscriptural  and  of  evil  tendency.  He  accordingly  announced  to  his  people 
his  change  of  opinion,  and  his  intended  change  of  practice,  on  the  subject, 
but  he  did  it  in  so  discreet  and  conciliatory  a  manner,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  carry  out  his  purpose  without  serious  opposition. 

In  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  which  took  place  in  1837,  Mr. 
Johnston  was  found  heartily  with  the  Old  School,  though  he  greatly  deplored 

t  Ahdrew  Kii«o  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1748,  and  was  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  1773.  He  studied  Theology  nnder  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  was  probably  licensed 
by  ibe  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  1775.  He  began  his  labours  in  Qoodwill  or  Wallkill,  as  a 
stAied  supply  in  Ootober,  1776,  and  on  the  11th  of  June,  1777,  was  ordained  and  installed  Pas- 
tor of  the  Congregation,  in  which  relation  he  continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
16th  of  November,  1815.  He  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  father  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hud- 
son, and  during  his  ministry  the  Congregation  of  Goodwill  was  greatly  prospered,  being  one  of 
the  largest  in  Uiat  part  of  the  State.  Though  he  was  not  a  learned  theologian,  nor  in  the  oom- 
mon  acceptation  of  the  phrase  a  popular  preacher,  few  of  his  contemporaries  were  more  success- 
ful in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  was  emphatically  a  peae^-maker.  The  Records  of  the 
Presbytery  to  which  he  belonged,  contain  numerous  letters  and  resolutions  drawn  up  by  him 
with  a  Tiew  to  remove  difficulties  in  which  oongregations  had  been  involved.  The  same  Records 
show  that  the  Presbytenr  was  especially  requested,  in  various  instances,  **  to  have  Father  King 
sent  as  one  of  the  Committee  to  endeavour  to  make  peace."  by  churches  which  were  then  in  a 
disturbed  state.  The  peace  of  bis  own  church  was  unbroken  dnrin|f  the  whole  of  his  long  pas- 
torate. Mr.  King  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Jane  Trimble  of  Wallkill,  bv  wnom 
he  bad  several  children,  most  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  His  son  JameM  graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  in  1807,  studied  Law,  and  practised  his  profession  in  Albany  till  bis  death* 
wfaieh  oceorred  in  1841.  Mr.  King's  second  wife  was  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Snowden 
of  Cittnbanyy  N,  J.,  by  whoa  ht  bad  two  sobs. 
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the  muiifold  oontentions  and  aliemitioiui  by  whidi  it  was  preceded  -and 

attended. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  a  punctual  and  diligent  attendant  on  the  judicatories 
of  the  Church.  He  was  fourteen  times  a  Cotnmissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  was  a  delegate,  at  different  periods,  from  the  General  Agsciii- 
bly  to  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  General  Convention  of  Vermont. 

In  1817,  he  was  elected  a  Director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton ;  and  in  1840,  a  Trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  In  1848,  he 
was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  firom  Lafayette 
College. 

In  the  summer  of  1854,  Dr.  Johnston  commenced  a  series  of  lectures 
which  he  called  a  review  of  his  ministry.  He  had  delivered  seven,  and 
intended  to  deliver  two  more,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  an  illness  which 
confined  him  for  six  weeks,  and  prevented  him  from  ever  resuming  the 
course.  As  soon  as  it  was  found  that  he  was  likely  to  be  incapable  of  any 
further  public  service,  a  committee  of  his  congregation  waited  upon  him, 
requesting  him  to  give  himself  no  trouble  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  the 
pulpit, — assuring  him  that  they  would  themselves  attend  to  it,  and  that  his 
usual  salary  should  be  paid  to  him  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  immediately 
wrote  to  Princeton  to  secure  the  services  of  a  young  man  from  the  Semi- 
nary— and,  having  accomplished  his  wish,  his  mind  was  at  rest  on  that  subject. 
He  was  now  for  some  time  shut  up  in  his  chamber,  suffering  severely  from  an 
attack  of  rheumatism.  As  he  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  meet  once 
more  with  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  he  was  invited  to 
come  to  Princeton  a  week  before  Commencement,  (June,  1855,)  in  the  hope 
that  a  brief  visit  among  his  old  friends  might  serve  to  recruit  his  health. 
He  went  accordingly,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  participated  in 
their  deliberations;  but  it  was  the  last  public  duty  he  ever  performed.  He 
reached  home  two  days  after  Commencement,  but,  instead  of  being  benefit- 
ted, had  evidently  been  injured,  by  the  journey.  He  suffered  severely  through 
the  month  of  July ;  and  about  the  first  of  August,  another  most  painful 
malady  set  in,  which  brought  his  life  to  a  close  on  the  23d  of  that  month. 
His  Funeral  was  very  numerously  attended  on  the  26th, — clergymen  of  the 
Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Baptist  and  Methodist  Churches,  taking  part  in  the 
service.  The  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potts  of  New 
York. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  FORSYTH,  D.  D., 

PBOrB880a  IH  THE  THEOLOOIOAL  SEMINART  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  KEFOKMED   CRUXCH 

AT  MEWBURGH. 

Newbubgh.  26th  January,  1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  friend :  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  send  you  my  reeollectioDS 
of  my  venerable  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Johnston,  who,  for  so  many  years> 
exercised  his  ministry  in  my  native  town.  I  owe  it  as  a  debt  to  his  memory, 
and  yet  I  cannot  promise  to  send  you  much  of  a  personal  kind  that  will  possess 
very  special  interest. 

Dr.  Johnston  was  settled  in  Newburgh  long  before  I  was  bom,  and  my  earliest 
remembrance  of  him  is  that  of  a  man  well  up  in  years,  and  in  fact  bearing 
decided  marks  of  old  age;  though  he  was  not,  of  course^  so  far  past  the  i 
dian  of  life  as  to  my  childish  imagination  he  seemwl  to  be.    This  outwiurd  i 
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ing  was,  as  I  may  say,  completely  reversed  by  the  wig  he  wore  doriog  the  last 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  which  rejuvenated  him  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Until  within  a  few  months  of  his  decease,  his  step  was  unusually  quick 
and  elastic,  his  general  health  was  good,  so  that,  when  past  threescore  and  ten, 
most  persons  would  have  taken  him  for  a  much  younger  man  than  he  was  in  fact. 
Indeed.  I  remember  to  have  been  greatly  surprised  myself  when  he  told  me  his 
age.  Ilis  physical  constitution  was,  apparently,  by  no  means  one  of  the  iron 
kind,  yet  few  men  who  have  lived  so  long  as  he  did,  have  suffered  less  from  dis- 
ease. Your  vegetarian  reader  will  be  delighted,  I  am  sure,  to  learn  that  Dr. 
Johnston  never  tasted  animal  food,  unless  upon  a  few  rare  occasions,  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  just  to  see  how  it  tasted.  But  I  should  add  that  his  abstinence  was 
in  no  way  connected  with  conscientious  scruples  about  the  lawfulness  of  using 
such  food. 

At  the  period  of  Dr.  Johnston's  settlement  in  Newburgh,  the  town  was  a  per- 
fect hot-bed  of  infidelity.  With  a  few  noble  exceptions,  the  leading  politicians 
of  the  place,  the  most  eminent  lawyers  and  physicians,  were  all  more  or  less 
imbued  with  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  Tom  Paine.  That  wretched  apos- 
tate, and  apostle  of  infidelity.  Blind  Palmer,*  who  figures  pretty  largely  in  Grant 
Thorbum's  reminiscences,  often  visited  the  village,  and  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  a  club  bearing  the  name  of  **  The  Society  of  Ancient  Druids."  There  were 
at  that  time  only  two  churches  in  existence. — namely,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the 
Associate  Reformed,  or  Scottish  Presbyterian,  and  in  both  of  them  religion  was 
at  a  low  ebb.  Indeed,  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  harder  and  more  forbidding 
field  than  that  which  Dr.  Johnston  undertook  to  cultivate,  when  ordained  Pas- 
tor of  the  Church  at  Newburgh.  Yet  he  lived  to  see  the  barren  waste  (in  measure 
at  least)  bloom  like  a  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  he  was  permitted  to  gather  from 
it  a  largo  harvest  of  precious  fruit.  Long  before  he  finished  his  course  and  entered 
into  his  rest,  the  once  formidable  ranks  of  infidelity  had  so  completely  disap- 
peared, that  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  an  avowed  unbeliever,  and  few 
towns  could  be  named  in  which  the  proportion  of  church  going  and  Sabbath 
observing  population  is  greater  than  that  of  Newburgh.  And  while  this  pleasing 
result  is  not  to  be  traced  exclusively  to  Dr.  Johnston's  labours,  yet  they  had 
much  to  do  with  it. 

This  statement  might  have  surprised  you  somewhat,  if  you  had  had  only  a 
limited  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnston.  He  had  not  a  particle  of  the  polemic 
in  his  nature,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  he  ever  preached  a  single  sermon 
aimed  directly  at  infidelity.  lie  was  not  an  eloquent  man;  he  would  not  be 
called  a  learned  man;  neither  was  he  remarkable  for  intellectual  force.  From  the 
outset  of  his  ministry, — as  I  have  learned  from  himself, — he  became  convinced 
that  the  most  effectual  weapon  with  which  to  meet  and  beat  down  scepticism  was 
not  the  Christian  evidences,  but  the  Gospel  itself.  This  he  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  he  preached  it  in  a  plain,  simple,  earnest  way.     His  sermons  were 

•  Elihu  Palvbr  was  a  native  of  Canterbury,  Conn. ;  waa  graduated  at  Dartmouth  CoUeee 
in  1787;  stadied  Theology  and  was  licensed  to  preach,  but  very  soon  discarded  the  CalvinisUo 
fjicem,  and  by  one  or  two  iteps  landed  in  Deism.  7he  change  in  his  views  most  have  com- 
menoed  at  a  very  early  period:  for  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Morse, 
dated  September  25,  1791,  in  wnich  he  avows  his  aeparture  from  the  common  orthodox  creed, 
and  says—"  I  presume,  if  I  ever  change,  it  will  be  to  a  greater  degree  of  heresy."  In  the 
SMtnnni  of  1790,  he  removed  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  some 
literary  pursuits  between  one  and  two  jears,  and  among  other  tbincs,  oolleoted  material  for  Dr. 
Horse's  Geogmphy.  After  this,  he  lived  for  several  years  in  Philadelphia,  then  removed  to 
Kew  York,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  in  1806,  aged  forty-two. 
He  never  ceased  to  be  a  preacher,  but  much  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry  was  a  bold  and 
earnest  advocacy  of  Deism.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Columbian  lUuminati,  a  Deistical  Club 
ftt  New  York,  established  about  1801,  whose  professed  aim  was  to  promote  moral  science,  against 
raltgieoi  and  political  impostBre.  He  wae  blind  flrom  his  yonth.  He  p«bUslied  an  Oration 
delivered  on  tke  Fourth  of  Jnly^  1797;  and  a  volume  entitled  ''The  Piiaciptoi  of  NMure«>> 
19Qt,  ' 
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•olid  and  serious,  in  do  sense  elaborate,  equally  remote  from  metaphysical  refine* 
ment,  the  show  of  logic,  and  flights  of  rhetoric,  but  abounding  in  pungent  appeals, 
and  delirered  with  a  manifest  tenderness  of  feeling,  which  was  sometimes  per- 
haps excessive  and  a  little  out  of  place.  However,  this  last  peculiarity  was  less 
observable  in  his  latter  years. 

But  his  labours  out  of  the  pulpit  had  as  much,  possibly  more,  to  do  with  the 
success  of  his  ministry  than  his  sermons  in  it.  He  was  an  exemplary  and  inde- 
fatigable pastor.  He  *'  dwelt  among  his  own  people.*'  He  was  a  man  of  very 
warm  heart,  genial  temper,  quick  in  his  syippathics,  lively  in  conversation,  Ibnd 
of  getting  and  giving  news,  especially  such  as  related  to  the  Church.  He  loved 
to  mingle  in  the  social  gatherings  of  good  people  who  were  intelligent  and  not 
over  fashionable,  and  no  one  could  be  more  ready  than  he  to  minister  to  the 
innocent  merriment  and  enjoyment  of  the  evening  by  playful  anecdote  and 
pious  remark.  Such  a  pastor,  circulating  as  he  did  perpetually  among  his  flock, 
visiting  and  consoling  the  sick,  the  sorrowing,  the  poor,  the  aged,  could  not  &il 
to  win  for  himself  a  warm  place  in  their  affections. 

From  an  early  period  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Johnston  was  led  to  take  so  much 
interest  in  the  numerous  sceptics  of  the  village  and  its  vicinity,  as  to  keep  his 
eye  upon  them,  and  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  he  could,  how  they  lived  and  how  they 
died.  The  habit  of  gathering  biographical  and  historical  facts  grew  upon  him, 
as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  he  ultimately  collected  a  large  store  of  information 
respecting  men  and  families  belonging  to  the  town  of  Newburgh,  and  the  County 
of  Orange.  He  was  in  this  respect  a  good  deal  like  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Pierce 
of  Brookline,  Mass.;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the  two  venerable  worthies  had 
chanced  to  meet  in  the  evening  at  the  house  of  a  common  friend,  they  would  have 
made  *'a  night  of  it,"  to  use  an  Irish  phrase,  in  reciprocal  queries  about  the 
men  and  events  of  past  times.  Dr.  Johnston  could  have  given  you  a  pretty  full 
account  of  the  life  and  death  of  all  in  this  county  who  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  propagation  and  defence  of  infidelity.  And  if  he  could  have  been 
induced  to  put  his  copious  memoranda  into  a  shape  fit  for  the  press,  the  volume 
would  have  furnished  some  illustrious  instances  of  the  triumph  of  Grace,  and  some 
scarcely  less  remarkable  examples  of  Divine  judgment. 

Dr.  Johnston  was  a  mcst  devoted  Presbyterian.  He  was  born  and  bred,  be 
lived  and  died,  in  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  he  seemed 
to  regard  the  General  Assembly  (Old  School)  as  the  most  august  convention  of 
men  in  the  wide  world.  In  a  historical  sermon  preached  some  years  before  his 
death,  he  described  his  feelings,  when  first  informed  that  he  was  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Assembly — of  which  he  was  a  member — a  Director  of  the  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  The  account  was  exceedingly  amusing.  The  good  man  could  hardly 
have  been  thrown  into  a  more  perturbing  flutter,  if  told  that  he  had  been  elected 
to  one  of  the  chairs  of  Theology.  He  held  the  office  of  Director  for  many  years, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  ever  absent  from  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  unless 
prevented  by  serious  illness.  Princeton,  and  all  her  interests,  were,  indeed,  dear 
to  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  He  never  missed  a  meeting  of  Presbytery  or  of 
Synod,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  attend.  His  social  nature  found  free  scope  in 
these  assemblies  of  the  brotherhood.  He  dearly  loved  the  places  and  the  seasons 
which  afforded  him  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  acquaintance  with  good  people; 
and  I  fancy  that  he  rarely  went  abroad  without  bringing  back  some  new  Chris* 
tian  fi*iendship,  the  bond  of  which  he  took  care  to  keep  bright  by  occasional 
kindly  epistles. 

I  will  close  this  letter  with  a  curious  coincidence.  The  three  oldest  churches 
in  Newburgh  are  the  Presbyterian  (American),  the  Episcopal  (or  English  as  it 
is  often  styled),  and  the  Associate  Reformed  (Scottish  Presbyterian).  Of  tbs 
first  named  Dr.  Johnston  wjis  pastor  fifty  years  lacking  a  few  months,  and  this 
was  his  first  and  only  charge.    Of  the  second  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  has  been 


recior  ibr  forij  jeara,  ud  Uiig  is  hit  first  and  only  diarge.  Of  tlw  tliird  Hie 
Rev.  Dr.  McCarroll  baa  been  pastor  a  little  mora  than  thirty  years,  and  this  too 
is  Ms  first  and  only  charge.  I  question  if  any  town  can  giTO  a  more  striking 
example  of  pastoral  permanence.  During  this  long  period,  these  excellent  minis- 
ters of  Christ,  though  belonging  to  different  branches  of  the  Church,  laboured 
side  by  side,  without  a  qnarrel,  without  a  jar,  or  I  should  rather  say,  in  most 
cordial  and  unbroken  friendship. 

Believe  me  to  remain 

Very  affectionately  yours, 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 


JOHN  CHESTER,  D-  D  * 

1807—1829. 

John  Chester  was  bom  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  in  August,  1785.  His 
father  was  Col.  John  Chester,  an  officer  in  the  Bevolutionary  army,  and  a 
gentleman  of  great  respectability  and  influence.  His  mother,  who  was  a 
Miss  Huntington  of  Norwich,  was  a  lady  of  fine  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  of  eminent  piety.  The  son,  in  his  earlier  years,  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  rather  for  uncommon  buoyancy  of  spirits,  and  an  exu- 
berance of  good-nature,  than  for  any  strongly  marked  intellectual  deyelop- 
ments.  At  an  early  period,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Backus  of  Bethlem,  (afterwards  President  of  Hamilton  College,)  with  a 
view  to  his  preparation  for  a  collegiate  course;  and,  though  he  became 
greatly  endeared  to  his  instmcter  by  his  amiable  and  social  qualities,  he 
had  a  fondness  for  sport,  that  was  hardly  compatible  with  any  high  degree 
of  literary  improvement.  In  the  year  1800,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Yale  College ;  and  up  to  the  period  of  his  graduation  in  1804, — though  he^ 
was  greatly  beloved  by  aU  who  knew  him,  he  had  given  no  indications  of 
the  vigour  of  mind,  or  the  amount  of  usefulness,  which  he  was  destined  to 
attain. 

At  one  period  of  his  college  life,  he  betrayed  some  erratic  tendencies,, 
which  occasioned  considerable  solicitude  to  some  of  his  friends,  and  espeoi- 
ally  to  his  Tutor,  the  late  President  Davis  of  Hamilton  College.  Mr.  D» 
called  him  to  his  room,  and  addressed  him  substantially  as  follows: — **  Col-^ 
lege  is  a  place  of  trial  and  danger,  where  some  rise  and  others  sink.  The 
Faculty  have  noticed  the  course  of  a  member  of  your  class  with  no  little 
concern  and  grief.  He  is  a  young  gentleman  of  highly  respectable  connec- 
tions, and  good  talents,  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  college  course  promised 
well ;  but  they  fear  that  a  sad  change  is  coming  over  him, — they  observe  par- 
ticularly that  he  seems  to  be  forming  some  new  associations,  which  t^y 
r^^ard  as  ominous  of  evil.  I  have  resolved  upon  reclaiming  that  young 
man,  if  I  can.  But  unless  I  can  have  some  one  to  iecond  my  endeaTOWt, 
I  have  no  hope  of  success.  And  now,  Chester^  you  and  I  together  can 
save  him;  and  will  you  help  me  in  the  matter!**     Chtstei,  by  this  tnM, 

•  Obitoanr  Notices  of  Dr.  Chetter.— M8S.  from  hif  CubUj^  IUt..I>b.  T.  li.  CookViLaiMlHoa* 
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p^roeired  ilie  drift  «f  tbe  Talor's  remarks,  and,  trnntlDg  into  tears,  said,— 
«*  I  will  try."  Many  years  after  this,  the  Tatbr  and  his  pupil  met  in  a  pul- 
pit in  Philadelphia,  where  the  latter  preached.  At  the  close  of  the  servioe. 
Dr.  Chester  took  President  Davis  by  the  hand,  and,  referring  to  their  hi- 
mer  relations,  thanked  him  most  affectionately  for  the  inflaenoe  he  had 
exerted  in  College  to  save  him  from  ruin. 

Soon  after  his  graduation,  he  seems  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  his  college  life  had  been  passed  to  little  purpose,  and  to  hare 
formed  resolutions  that  gave  quite  a  different  complexion  to  his  futnre 
course.  His  mind  came  gradually  under  the  influence  of  religious  truth, 
until  he  believed  that  he  had  felt  its  renovating  power ;  and  the  result  wts 
that  he  determined  to  give  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Having 
engaged  temporarily  as  teacher  of  a  school  in  Hatfield,  Mass.,  he  prosecuted 
his  theological  studies,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Joseph  Lyman  ;  and  in  1807,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Association 
of  Hartford  County,  Conn.  After  preaching  for  a  short  time  successively  at 
Marblehead  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  receiving  calls  to  settle  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  and  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
on  the  2l6t  of  November,  1810,  as  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Hudson,  N.  Y, 

The  field  to  which  he  was  now  introduced,  was,  in  some  respects,  a  diffi- 
cult one.  Besides  the  ordinary  disadvantages  growing  out  of  the  division 
of  a  comparatively  small  population  into  several  denominations,  with  their 
several  places  of  worship  to  sustain,  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  been  for 
some  time  before  Dr.  Chester's  accession,  without  a  Pastor ;  and  the  con- 
gregation, never  large,  had  very  much  dwindled  away.  He  had,  therefore, 
in  ^t,  to  gather  a  congregation,  as  well  as  to  stir  up  the  feeble  church; 
and  he  was  eminently  successful  in  each  of  these  duties.  He  remained  at 
Hudson,  labouring  with  great  acceptance,  till  his  removal  to  Albany  in  the 
autumn  of  1815. 

The  Presbyterian  church  edifice  in  Albany  having  become  too  strait  for 
the  congregation,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  new  one,  and  form  a  new 
religious  Society ;  and  some  of  the  most  influential  individuals  connected 
wkh  the  enterprise,  had  their  eye  upon  Mr.  Chester,  from  the  beginning,  as 
a  suitable  person  to  become  its  Pastor.  In  due  time  a  call  was  actually 
made  out  for  him,  of  which  he  signified  his  acceptance;  and  his  installation 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany  took  place  on  the  3d  of  November.  From 
this  period  till  1828,  he  devoted  himself  with  untiring  assiduity  to  the  bat 
interests  of  his  flock,  and  indeed  to  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests 
of  humanity  within  his  reach. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1818,  Mr.  Chester  was  married  to  Rebecca^  dau^iter 
of  tlMtt  eminent  philanthropist,  Robert  Ralston,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Union  Col- 
lege  in  1821.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  tb«  Presby- 
terian Chwoh  in  1828. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1827,  Dr.  Chester  began  to  develop 
tjMptome  of  disease,  which  awakened  serious  apprehensions  in  his  friends 
tbat  kts  UAelblness,  and  even  his  life,  m^ht  be  drawing  to  a  close.  For 
Bene  time,  he  resisted  their  earnest  requests  that  he  should  temponrilj 
suspend  his  labours,  and  give  himself  to  relaxation,  if  not  use  more  poeiftiTe 
measures  lor  his  relief;  but  in  the  spring  of  1828,  he  found  his  health  M 
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nraok  impaired  tbfti  li6  ralnelMilj  jnUed  io  Iheir  wisli«%  asid  JMrney^ 
Sovth  as  &r  as  the  Wkite  Solplnir  Sprii^  in  Yirgtaia.  He  remained  tbera 
three  weeks,  during  wkiek  time  he  was  not  a  little  encouraged  to  hope  that 
the  wipers  might  be  instrum^tal  of  his  complete  reetoaration ;  and  this  hope 
he  expresned  in  a  touching  letter  addressed  to  the  Trustees  of  his  oongr^ 
gation,  coupled,  however,  with  a  sentiment  of  entire  resignation  te  the  will 
of  an  overruliDg  Providence. 

But  the  hope  which  this  letter  expressed,  as  well  as  that  which  it 
awakened  among  his  anxious  charge,  was  destined  te  be  but  the^  harbinger 
of  dbappointment.  He  returned  indeed;  but  it  was  only  to  stand  lor  the 
last  time  before  his  beloved  flock,  and  bid  his  friends  what  proved  a  final 
furewell.  His  last  meeting  with  them  in  public  was  a  scene  of  the  deepest 
interest.  Before  the  close  of  the  morning  service,  he  requested  the  eongre^ 
gation  to  join  him  in  the  singing  of  that  inimitable  hymn, — ''Jesus,  lover 
of  my  soul  ;'*  and  his  rich  and  melodious  voice,  mingling  with  the  voices 
of  many  of  his  charge,  in  the  utterance  of  sentiments  which,  in  the  uncer- 
tMnty  of  his  earthly  prospects,  had  become  more  dear  to  him  than  ever, 
produced  an  effect  from  which  the  most  insensible  could  not  eso^ie.  After 
the  singing,  he  addressed  the  congregation  for  a  few  moments  with  deep 
emotion,  and  on  his  pronouncing  the  benediction,  requested  the  male  mem- 
bers to  remain  after  the  rest  had  retired.  He  then  read  to  them  a  brief 
but  most  touching  communication,  which  fortunately  is  still  preserved,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  apprehensions  that  the  interests  of  his  congregation 
might  suffer  by  reason  of  his  protracted  separation  from  them  consequent 
upon  his  illness,  and  begged  permission  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge.  No 
sooner  had  he  retired  to  give  them  opportunity  to  act  on  the  subject  of  his 
resignation,  than  they  declined  the  acceptance  of  it  in  the  most  grateful 
spirit,  at  the  same  time  conveying  to  him,  with  their  affectionate  wishea, 
leave  of  absence  for  one  year. 

After  this,  Dr.  Chester  contemplated  a  voyage  across  the  ocean,  and  was 
actually  making  his  arrangements  for  it,  when  his  disease  took  on  a  more 
alarming  type,  and  seemed  to  betoken  the  near  approach  of  death.  At  thtt 
time  he  was  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  residence  of  his  venerable  father-in- 
law,  and  here  he  remained  till  the  12th  of  January,  1829,  when  death 
released  him  from  hb  sufferings.  In  hb  last  days  and  hours,  Chris- 
tianity breathed  continually  from  his  lips,  in  expressions  of  submission  and 
thanksgiving ;  of  good-will  to  his  friends  and  of  confidence  in  his  B^deemer. 
Though  the  people  of  hb  charge  were  not  unprepared  for  the  sad  intelli- 
gence, yet  they  were  deeply  affected  by  it,  and  it  drew  from  them  the 
warmest  demonstrations  of  gratitude  for  hb  Services,  and  of  respect  for  hb 
memory.  The  Trustees  of  his  Church  immediately  sent  a  request  te  his 
nearest  relatives,  that,  if  it  should  be  consistent  with  their  feelings,  they 
wonld  allow  hb  remains  to  find  their  final  resting  plaoe  in  the  nndst  of  hb 
devoted  people.  An  answer,  however,  was  at  once  returned,  evineiBg  indeed 
the  most  tender  and  delicate  respect  for  the  request,  but  intimating  that  it 
would  be  more  grateful  to  hb  b^eaved  family  that  the  body  should  not  he 
removed  from  Philadelphia.  Of  course  the  Trustees  readily  yielded  te 
their  prior  claim,  though  they  did  not  fail  to  testify  their  repid  for  has 
memory  by  erecting,  shortly  after,  a  snitaUe  monument  in  theii  own  bwying 
place. 
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On  ik%  AorniBf  of  tke  Ekbballi  uameikielj  smeoeediiig  hh  dettl^  ta 
ftffecting  and  eloquent  Diaoourae  was  deliTored  with  reference  to  the  evoU, 
bj  the  Rot.  A.  T.  Hopkins,  (the  Ute  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Buffalo,)  who  was 
then  engaged  as  a  temporary  supply ;  and,  on  the  second  Sabbath  morBing, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  President  of  Union  College,  administered  the  BaorameBl 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  at  the  close  of  his  discourse,  pronounced  a  eulsgy 
on  Dr.  Chester,  and  incidentally  on  that  immortal  statesman,  Dewitt  Clinton 
also,  who  had  boon  a  member  of  the  congregation,  and  had  died  but  a  few 
months  befgre, — ^in  a  strain  of  the  most  pathetic  and  lofty  eloqoenee.  la 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker,  then  of  Troy,  delivered 
a  Funeral  Sermon,  in  which  he  presented  a  just  and  faithful  sketch  of  hts 
lamented  friend,  the  materials  for  which  had  been  supplied  to  him  by  a  long 
and  familiar  acquaintance.  These  several  tributes,  with  the  exception  of 
that  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  are  included  in  a  small  volume  of  obituary  nolioes  of 
Dr.  Chester,  published  shortly  after  his  death. 

Dr.  Chester's  publications  consisted  of  a  Sermon  before  the  C<4umbta 
Missionary  Society,  1818 ;  a  Sermon  in  commemoration  of  the  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  1820;  a  Sermon  before  the  Albany  Moral  Society,  1821; 
and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Rev.  Asel  Backus,  D.  D.,  prefixed  to  a 
volume  of  his  Sermons,  1824.  He  was  also  a  liberal  contributor  to  the 
Columbian  Magazine,  a  periodical  published  in  Hudson  during  his  residence 
there. 

Dr.  Chester  was  the  father  of  seven  children,  —  two  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  Mrs.  Chester  died  at  the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  Martin  B. 
Inches,  in  Dedham,  Mass,  October  28,  1856,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

Dr.  Chester  and  myself  were  natives  of  the  same  State,  and  passed  our 
early  years  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other.  He  was,  however,  so 
much  my  senior  as  to  be  in  the  ministry  before  I  had  passed  my  boyhood; 
and  though  I  had  long  heard  of  him  as  a  popular  preacher,  I  never  hap- 
pened to  see  him  till  a  short  time  before  I  entered  the  ministry  myself 
The  interest  which  I  felt  in  him  had  been  not  a  little  increased,  from  the 
fact  that  a  near  relative  of  mine,  a  young  man,  had  sat  under  his  ministry 
for  some  time  at  Hudson,  and  used  to  speak  not  only  of  hb  popularity  ii 
a  preacher,  but  of  his  generosity  as  a  man,  in  terms  of  no  measured  praise. 
While  I  was  in  Yale  College,  he  delivered  one  year  the  address  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  which,  owing  to  some  circumstances  that  I  could 
not  control,  I  failed  of  hearing.  The  subject  of  it,  however,  I  remember, 
was  the  connection  between  science  and  religion ;  and  the  critics  about  old 
Yale  pronounced  it  an  excellent  performance. 

The  first  time  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  Dr.  Chester  was  while  I 
was  a  student  at  Princeton,  when  he  preached  the  Annual  Sermon  b^ore 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Seminary.  He  had  by  that  time  becone 
▼ery  corpulent,  insomuch  that,  when  he  entered  the  church,  I  thought  I 
had  rarely  seen  a  larger  man.  He  moved,  however,  with  an  elastic,  grace- 
ful step,  and  passed  into  the  pulpit  in  a  way  that  betokened  any  thing  but 
infirmity.  When  he  opened  his  lips,  I  was  struck  with  the  remarkable 
shrillness  of  his  voice,  as  contrasted  with  his  imposing  personal  appearance; 
bat  his  voiee  was  uncommonly  distinct,  as  well  as  sweet — ^far  more  pene- 
trating thtin  many  Toices  that  I  have  heard,  of  much  larger  compass.  His 
sermon  did  not  seem  to  have  been  written  specially  for  the  occasion,  and  if 
my  memory  serves  me,  he  officiated  in  the  place  of  some  one  who  had  unex- 
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pMiedly  fiiiled;  neTertheless,  tbe  wiiole  service  was  higklj  edifying  and 
aoeeplable.  The  disoonrse  was  strongly  evangelioal  in  its  tone,  and  some^ 
what  ornate  in  its  style ;  and  the  manner  was  simple  and  gracefal,  earnest 
aad  impressive.  I  remember  one  or  two  of  his  figures  to  this  day,  which  I 
iben  thought,  and  still  think,  exceedingly  beautifiil. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  Doctor  was  in  the  autumn  of  1820,  when  I 
met  him  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Sylvester  Eaton.* 
He  had  long  been  intimate  with  Mr.  Eaton,  and  had  looked  upon  him,  I 
believe,  during  his  education,  as  a  sort  of  protege,  and  hence  had  consented 
to  make  the  journey  from  Albany  to  preach  his  ordination  sermon.  The 
two  men  were  in  some  resp^cts  alike,  both  in  appearance  and  character — 
both  were  of  a  fine  portly  habit — both  had  countenances  beaming  with  good- 
nature— both  had  warm  and  generous  hearts;  and  both,  by  their  great 
frankness  and  uncommon  social  qualities,  kept  every  body  around  them  in 
bright  sunshine.  Dr.  Chester,  though  a  Presbyterian  by  adoption,  was  a 
Congregationalist  by  birth  and  education ;  and  he  was  evidently  quite  at 
home  in  meeting  his  Congregational  brethren,  as  they  were  delighted  with 
the  opportunity  of  welcoming  him.  His  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  less 
imaginative,  and  apparently  more  elaborate,  than  the  one  I  heard  at  Princeton  i 
it  was  full  of  evangelical  thought,  well  digested  and  felicitously  expressed— 
in  short,  it  was  well  fitted  to  the  taste  of  a  cultivated  New  England  audience, 
and  was  received  with  many  expressions  of  favour.  But  the  most  remark- 
able thing  about  it  was  the  address  to  the  pastor  elect ;  for,  in  conformity 
with  the  New  England  style,  it  included  sueh  an  address ;  and  I  doubt  not, 
also,  that  it  was  prompted  by  the  peculiar  relations  which  the  preacher  and 
pastor  elect  sustained  to  each  other.  He  introduced  his  address  with  *'  My 
dear  Eaton  ;''  and  as  he  proceeded,  his  emotions  became  so  strong  as  almost 
to  impede  his  utterance.  It  seemed  as  if  the  fountains  of  feeling  in  his 
great  heart  were  about  to  be  broken  up ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
to  any  body  who  ever  knew  Sjlvester  Eaton,  that  his  kind  spirit  too  was 
stirred  to  its  lowest  depths.  It  awakened  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  in 
a  high  degree,  and  every  body  felt  that  even  if  there  had  been  less  of 
instruction  and  solid  thought  in  the  body  of  the  discourse  than  there  really 
was,  the  deficiency  would  have  been  made  up  by  the  extraordinary  pathos 
and  power  of  the  close.  Though  I  had  never  spoken  with  Dr.  Chester 
before,  and  my  acquaintance  with  him  then  was  limited  to  a  few  hours,  I 
felt,  on  taking  leave  of  him,  that  I  could  never  think  of  him  but  as  a  friend, 
and  that  I  would  never  needlessly  forego  any  opportunity  of  renewing  my 
intercourse  with  him. 

My  next  meeting  with  him,  I  think,  was  in  the  summer  of  1821.  I  had 
just  experienced  a  heavy  domestic  affliction,  and  reached  Albany  on  Satur- 
day, on  a  journey  to  Niagara  Falls,  which  I  had  taken  to  recruit  my  health 
and  spirits.     I  met  him  in  the  street,  soon  after  my  arrival,  and  he  greeted 

•  SYXTStTKB  Eatoit,  ft  SOD  of  Abel  Eaton,  was  bom  in  Chatham,  Oolambia  Oomitj,  N.  T., 
AngoMi  12,  1790;  waa  fitted  for  College  partly  under  bis  brother,  Professor  Amos  Eaton,  and 
paitiy  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  of  Catskill;  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1816; 
stodied  Theology  at  the  Princeton  Theologioal  Seminary;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pret* 
l^tery  of  Albauy  in  1818;  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Norwalk, 
donn.,  in  the  autumn  of  1820,  and  was  dismissed  in  1827;  was  settled  as  Pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Buffalo  in  April,  1830,  and  was  dismissed  in  September,  1834;  was 
aetUed  as  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Patterson,  N.  J.,  in  1884,  and  was  dismissed 
about  1837;  was  settled  shortly  after  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  about  four 
Tears.  He  spent  the  last  year  of  his  life  mostly  afe  Patterson,  but  died  at  Troy,  where  two  ef 
liis  brothers  resided,  May  14,  1844,  aged  fifty -three  years. 
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Bie  in  hii  nAoaUj  ebeerfiil  ftnd  uiiiAaM  tone,  which  led  me  to  suppose*  fcr 
the  moment,  that  perhaps  he  was  not  aware  of  the  affliction  which  had  over- 
taken me;  and  I  thought  it  no  more  than  proper  that  I  should  advert  to  it. 
*'  Yes/'  said  he,  '*  I  know  all  about  it ;  the  paper  has  been  sent  to  roe ;  but 
I  shall  talk  with  you  more  about  it  by  and  by/*  He  subsequently  referred 
to  it  with  great  tenderness.  I  had,  during  the  Sabbath,  much  delightful 
.  eonversation  with  him,  that  showed  that  his  heart  was  full  of  tender  Chris- 
tian feeling.  I  did  not  hear  him  preach,  but  he  offered  a  prayer  at  the  close 
of  the  afternoon  service  that  was  remarkable  for  its  appropriateness,  fervour, 
and  pathos.  I  recollect  the  interest  which  he  expressed  to  me  in  behalf  of 
some  poor,  suffering  woman  in  his  congregation  ;  and  he  apologiied  for  not 
waiting  to  see  me  off  in  the  morning,  on  the  ground  that  her  case  was  an 
urgent  one,  and  must  immediately  be  looked  after. 

In  the  spring  of  1827,  I  passed  a  few  hours  in  Albany,  and  had  another 
interview  wil^i  Pr.  Chester.  It  was  just  at  the  time  when  the  new  measure 
dispensation  was  opening  upon  the  Churches,  with  all  its  thunderings  and 
lightnings,  and  other  appalling  demonstrations.  Many  churches  in  Western 
New  York  were  already  convulsed,  others  were  beginning  to  tremble,  and 
no  church  might  feel  too  confident  of  its  own  stability.  Many  excellent 
people  stood  aghast  at  what  was  doing, — fearing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  help 
forward  the  work  lest  they  should  lend  an  influence  in  aid  of  delusion; 
and  fearing,  on  the  other,  to  oppose  it,  lest  they  should  be  found  fighting 
against  God.  Dr.  Chester  seemed  to  me  to  feel  little  embarrassment  on  the 
subject.  He  doubted  not  that  some  good  was  accomplished ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  he  regarded  the  excitement,  especially  in  its  remoter  bearings,  as 
^verse  to  the  interests  of  genuine  religion.  He  was  not  without  serious 
apprehension  that  the  infiuence  might  reach  his  own  congregation ;  and 
though  he  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  admit  and  cherbh  whatever  of 
good  might  come,  he  was  firmly  determined  to  set  his  iace  as  a  flint  against 
the  peculiarities  of  the  new  system.  His  conduct  subsequently  was  in  full 
accordance  with  this  determination.  He  never  could  be  otherwise  than 
gentle  and  kind,  even  in  opposing  what  he  considered  error  and  delusion ; 
but  though  the  current  set  in  against  him  with  tremendous  power,  he  always 
remained  steadfast  to  his  own  convictions. 

My  only  remaining  interview  with  Dr.  Chester,  to  which  I  think  proper 
to  advert,  was  the  last  that  I  ever  had  with  him.  I  had  heard  of  his 
declining  health  through  the  summer  of  1829,  and  was  surprised  one  day  to 
receive  a  message  from  him  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  house  of  one  of  lus 
friends,  who  lived  in  my  parish,  (my  residence  was  then  in  Massachusetts,) 
with  a  request  that  I  would  not  wait  for  him  to  call  upon  me,  as  he  wished, 
on  account  of  his  feeble  health,  to  avoid  .all  unnecessary  exertion.  I  imme- 
diately called,  agreeebly  to  bis  suggestion,  and  was  not  a  little  shocked  to 
observe  the  change  that  had  come  over  him  from  the  time  of  my  seeing  him 
before.  I  doubt  not  that  my  countenance  revealed  my  surprise ;  and  I 
could  not  help  telling  him  that  he  looked  very  ill.  But  he  answered  me 
with  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy,  assuring  me  that  he  was  much 
better  than  he  had  been,  and  pleasantly  intimating  that  I  had  a  sharp  eye 
for  seeing  the  dark  side.  He  was  then  making  his  arrangements  to  go  to 
Europe,  whence  i  had  just  returned ;  and  he  promised  to  let  me  know  more 
•pecifically  when  he  should  sail,  that  I  might  send  him  letters  of  Introdac- 
tion  to  some  of  my  friends.     But  notwithstanding  his  spirits  were  so  good. 


I  oould  sot  but  feel  sad  misgivings  in  regard  to  his  prospects ;  nor  was  I  at 
all  disappointed  that  it  turned  out  that  I  never  saw  him  again.  I  heard 
from  time  to  time  that  his  disease  seemed  to  be  rapidly  gaining  upon  him, 
until  at  length  the  intelligence  met  my  eye,  in  the  New  York  Observer, 
that  both  his  labours  and  sufferings  were  closed  by  death. 

As  I  succeeded  Dr.  Chester  in  the  pastorate  a  few  months  after  his 
decease,  I  had  of  course  the  best  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  estimate  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  own  people,  and  by  the  community  generally  in 
which  he  lived ;  and  I  found  everything  as  my  personal  knowledge  of  him 
woald  have  led  me  to  expect.  His  congregation  all  seem  to  have  looked 
up  to  him,  not  merely  as  a  pastor,  but  as  an  affectionate  friend,  to  whom  it 
was  their  privilege  to  confide  everything.  Perhaps  I  should  be  justified  in 
saving  that,  while  he  never  intentionally  neglected  any  body  belonging  to 
his  pastoral  charge,  he  was  more  frequently  to  be  heard  of  at  the  extremes 
of  society  than  among  the  middle  class ;  for  while  his  early  associations,  as 
well  as  cultivated  taste,  naturally  attracted  him  to  the  higher  circles,  his 
hnmaDe  and  sympathizing  spirit  rendered  him  at  home  in  the  habitations  of 
the  poor  and  wretched.  It  was  no  uncomiAon  thing  for  him,  as  I  have 
often  heard,  to  be  seen  going,  with  his  basket  of  provisions  on  his  arm,  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  some  needy  family.  Some  who  used  to  be  the 
sharers  of  his  bounty,  I  have  heard  pour  blessings  upon  his  memory,  with 
floods  of  tears,  declaring  with  the  same  breath,  that  whatever  their  attach- 
ment to  me  might  be,  I  could  never  fill  the  place  in  their  hearts  which  had 
been  allotted  to  him.  Though  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed 
since  he  was  taken  to  his  rest,  his  memory  is  still  cherished  in  the  congre- 
gation with  undiminished  gratitude  and  reverence ;  and  though  comparatively 
few  remain  who  were  actually  embraced  in  his  charge,  or  have  intelligent 
recollections  of  his  ministry,  yet  the  parents  have  taught  their  children  to 
reverence  him,  and  more  than  one  generation  must  pass  away  before  his 
name  will  cease  to  be  among  them  as  a  household  word. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  record  an  incident  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  as 
illastrative  of  the  affectionate  remembrance  in  which  Dr.  Chester  is  still 
held  by  his  former  flock.  A  married  daughter  of  his,  passing  the  winter  in 
Albany,  expressed  a  wish  that  her  child  should  be  baptized  in  the  church 
which  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  memory  of  her  father.  Her  wish 
was,  of  course,  cordially  responded  to,  and,  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  the 
baptism  took  place.  I  have  not  often  witnessed  a  scene  more  tender  and 
interesting  in  its  associations.  The  name  of  her  child  was  John  Chester. 
The  service  was  performed  on  the  spot  where  she  had  herself  been  baptized, 
some  twenty-five  years  before.  The  young  mother  maintained  a  dignified 
composure  while  the  ordinance  was  administered,  though  she  was  evidently 
struggling  with  strong  emotions.  And  I  believe  the  whole  congregation 
sympathized  with  her.  The  name  of  her  venerable  father,  pronounced  over 
one  of  his  grandchildren,  where  he  had  himself  baptized  not  a  small  number 
who  were  then  present,  I  doubt  not,  quickened  the  pulsations  of  many  a 
heart.  Almost  every  eye  seemed  to  wander  after  the  child  as  it  was  carried 
from  the  church,  as  if  it  had  been  some  bright  little  creature  dropi)ed  down 
from  the  skies.  The  whole  scene  was  a  beautiful  but  involuntary  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  one  who  had  long  since  passed  away,  but  whose  exalted 
TOtoes  gratitude  still  keeps  in  fresh  remembrance. 
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FROM  THE  HON.  MARTIN  TAN  BURBN. 

PEBflOEIIT  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES. 

LuTBEinrALD,  April  18, 1848. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  am  mach  gratified  that  yoar  kind  letter  has  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Chester. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  him  at  Hudson,  and  subsequently  at  Albany.  My 
deceased  wife  joined  his  church  at  Hudson,  and  continued  a  member  until  her 
death.  It  is  now  many  years  since  his  decease;  but  his  many  and  sterling 
virtues  are  yet  fresh  in  my  recollection;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  it  has  not  been 
my  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  minister  of  the  Gospel,  with  whose 
sincerity  as  a  Christian,  or  goodness  as  a  man,  I  was  more  strongly  impressed. 

Accept,  Rev.  Sir,  assurances  of  my  great  respect  and  sincere  regard. 

M.  VAN  BUREN. 


FROM  THE  HON.  B.  F.  BUTLER, 

ATTOBHET  OEHEBAL  Or  THE  VHITED   STATES. 

NewYoek,  May  18, 1866. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  knowledge  of  Dr.  John  Chester  began,  while  I  was  a  law- 
student  in  the  city  of  Hudson.  I  attended  on  his  ministry  in  that  place  for  two 
or  three  years ;  but  I  was  then  a  mere  youth,  and  had  very  little  personal  inter- 
course with  him. 

Early  in  1815, 1  became  a  resident  of  Albany,  and  on  his  settlement  there  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  1  again  became  a  member  of  his  congregation, 
and  so  remained  (except  for  a  short  period,  while  residing  in  another  place,) 
until  his  death  in  1829.  I  was  for  about  a  twelvemonth,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
residence  in  Albany,  and  while  we  were  both  unmarried,  a  member  of  the  same 
fiiraily  with  him,  as  a  fellow-boarder.  I  had  thus,  as  you  perceive,  good  oppor- 
tunity for  becoming  acquainted  with  his  personal  and  public  character,  and  in 
compliance  with  your  request  I  will  proceed  to  sketch  its  prominent  traits. 

Speaking  first  of  his  natural  endowments,  I  should  say  that,  in  addition  to  a 
large  stock  of  common  sense,  ho  was  blessed  with  a  kindly  and  genial  disposi- 
tion; with  quick  perceptions;  with  much  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge — more 
especially  by  his  own  observation  of  men  and  things;  and  with  more  than 
common  aptness  in  communicating  to  others  whatever  he  himself  knew.  These 
qualities,  enlarged  and  hallowed  by  an  earnest  and  elevated  piety,  and  united  to 
a  sincere  love  of  souls,  made  him  a  judicious,  acceptable  and  useful  minister  of 
the  Qospel.  In  regard  to  his  professional  learning  and  attainments,  I  am  ill- 
qualified  to  judge;  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  were  remarkable.  The  pro- 
visions for  extended  theological  study  in  his  youth  were,  as  is  doubtless  weQ 
known  to  you,  very  scanty,  and  I  believe  that  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  him,  in 
this  respect,  were  not  peculiar.  But  he  was  a  diligent  student  and  true  lover  of 
the  Bible;  was  fond  of  reading;  was  fiimiliar  with  the  standard  literature  of 
our  language,  and  kept  pace  with  the  general  advance  in  theological  and  other 
science. 

Without  being  a  great  pulpit  orator,  he  was  a  popular  and  successful  preadier. 
His  sermons  for  the  Sabbath  were  care Ailly  composed  and  written  out,  and  were 
read  from  his  manuscript,  but  freely  and  with  a  good  deal  of  action.  His  Toice 
was  clear  and  musical;  his  elocution,  naturally  animated  and  pleasing,  was  ren- 
dered the  more  impressive  by  a  noble  presence;  and  he  always  commanded  the 
attention  of  his  audience  during  his  entire  discourse.  In  his  weekly  lectures  ht 
used  only  brief  notes,  trusting  chiefly  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  always 


gpctk&ig  wiUi  fliieiicx»  uid  often  with  great  eftrneetaesfl  and  power.  His  eztem- 
ponoeoas  addressee  wero  usually  ftlidtoos;  and  at  Funerals  especiallj,  were 
toochlDglj  appropriate.  His  heart  was  fall  of  sjinpathy  with  the  joys  and  the 
sorrows  of  others;  and  in  this  fact  lay  mach  of  bis  influence  for  good  with  his 
own  people  and  in  the  community. 

While  his  teaching  distinctly  and  always  conformed  to  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  he  did  not  often  preach  purely  doctrinal 
sermons.  In  the  selection  of  topics  for  tlie  pulpit,  he  preferred  those  which  set 
forth  the  grace  and  love  of  God  in  the  gift  of  the  Saviour,  the  fulness  and  free- 
ness  of  the  Gospel  offer,  the  duty  and  blessedness  of  receiving  it  with  gratitude 
tod  love,  and  of  honouring  it  by  a  holy  and  beneficent  life.  He  was  fond  of 
preaching  what  Blair  calls  "  charaoteristical  sermons,"  and  succeeded  in  making 
them  interesting  and  instructive.  He  also  frequently  discoursed  on  the  precepto 
of  the  Decalogue,  and  on  the  moral  duties  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  he  was  verj  far  from  being,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a  legalist.  He 
held,  with  all  his  heart,  to  the  great  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith; 
bat  he  thought  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  the  preceptive  parts  of  Paul's  Bpistles, 
not  less  a  part  of  the  Sacred  Canon  than  the  dogmatic  portions  of  the  writings 
of  the  great  Apostle,  and  their  inculcation,  from  the  desk,  equally  important. 

His  style  of  composition,  more  especially  in  th^  early  part  of  his  ministry, 
was  often  too  florid  to  bear  the  test  of  a  severe  criticism.  But  it  was  always 
pleasing  to  a  general  audience,  and,  as  he  advanced  in  age  and  experience,  it 
improved  in  simplicity  and  good  taste. 

He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  music,  and  possessed,  I  suppose,  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  science.  He  paid,  as  I  know,  great  attention  to  its  culture  in  the 
congregation,  and  his  clear  and  melodious  voice  was  always  blended  with  theirs 
in  this  part  of  Divine  worship.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Albany,  he  prevailed 
on  his  people  to  introduce  into  their  service  the  use  of  the  organ, — a  thing  not 
then  common  in  the  churches  of  our  denomination. 

^  Dr.  Chester  was  truly  a  Christian  gentleman.  He  possessed  a  native  dignity 
and  elegance  of  manners;  was  perfectly  at  ease  himself  on  all  occasions;  and 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  putting  others,  of  whatever  condition,  at  ease  in  his 
presence.  In  entering  the  pulpit,  and  in  his  behaviour  there,  he  was  entirely  free 
from  anything  like  awkwardness  or  embarrassment.  He  studied  so  to  adapt  to 
each  other  the  various  parts  of  the  service,  as  to  render  them  throughout  harmo- 
nious and  interesting.  Each  part  would  be  performed  by  him  with  readiness 
and  freedom — and  this  on  special  occasions  as  well  as  in  matters  of  ordinary 
roatme.  In  administering  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  warm  sensibilities  of  his 
nature  were  particularly  displayed;  and  when  the  time  came  for  presenting  the 
elements  to  the  members  of  the  Church  Session,  he  always  addressed  to  them  a 
iew  words  of  tender  and  respectful  exhortation  and  encouragement,  and  without 
any  affectation  of  humility,  so  deported  himself  as  to  make  it  evident  that  he 
esteemed  them  co-workers  with  him  in  the  service  of  the  Great  Master.  In  the 
baptism  of  children,  the*  way  in  which  he  took  them  in  his  arms,  sprinkled  on 
them  the  pure  element,  and  returned  them  to  their  parents,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  whose  oflkpring  were  by  him  initiated  into  the  Church  of  God. 

He  manifested  his  discretion  and  tact  in  readily  availing  himself  of  any  public 
event  or  extraordinary  circumstance,  in  the  religious  exercises  of  the  day,  and  in 
accommodating  them  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  On  very  warm  days  in 
summer,  or  very  cold  ones  in  winter,  he  would  so  abridge  each  of  the  exercises 
as  to  dismiss  the  congregation  at  the  earliest  appropriate  hour. 

He  was  remarkable  for  his  attention  to  the  smallest  courtesies  of  life,  and  for 
the  kindliness  and  grace  with  which  he  performed  them.  Not  only  his  personal 
manners,  but  his  official  duties,  were  distinguished  by  this  characteristic.  He 
treated  all  persons  with  a  frank  civility-— aged  persons  and  women  with  marked 
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d«JeMMe.  Alter  hia  namige,  U  wm  bie  habii,  whMmat  Mn.  Obfsier  >ti€Pdtd 
public  vroffshipy  to  aooompftny  bar  to  the  cburdi;  to  ocvnduct  her  to  the  pevr;  to 
open  the  pew  door;  and  to  see  her  duly  seated;  before  taking  his  own  pUoe  in 
the  pulpits  I  mention  this,  because  it  illustrates  the  point  to  which  I  refer,  and 
may  help  those  who  did  not  know  him,  to  understand  the  character  of  the  man. 

He  was  a  large-hearted  and  public-spirited  man.  He  was  an  early  and 
efficient  promoter  of  all  the  great  schemes  of  Christian  philanthropy  set  on  foot 
during  bis  time.  Nor  were  his  efforts  in  this  way  confined  to  objects  of  a 
religious  nature.  Every  measure  intended  to  encourage  the  diffusion  of  usefid 
knowledge,  received  his  ready  support. 

He  was  a  man  of  active  habits;  had  a  natural  talent  for  business;  and  was 
capable  of  influencing,  and  of  combinihg  in  united  effort,  other  minds.  In  every 
enterprise  with  which  he  was  associated,  he  was,  therefore,  a  leader — and  this, 
rather  from  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  his  genial  temper,  than  from  any 
ambition  of  leadership. 

He  was  fond  of  society;  and  being  every  where  a  welcome  guest,  must  have 
found  it  difficult,  especially  after  he  came  to  reside  in  Albany,  to  command  the 
time  needful  for  pulpit  preparations  and  pastoral  duties.  Yet  these  were  never 
neglected  by  him. 

In  logical  power  and  in  effective  oratory,  Dr.  Chester  was  doubtless  surpassed 
by  many  of  his  contemporaries.  But  in  the  happy  combination- of  the  several 
qualities,  which,  in  our  country,  are  best  adapted  to  make  a  competent  and  use- 
ful minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  had,  I  apprehend,  few  superiors  in  his  day  and 
generation. 

I  cannot  close  these  slight  notices  of  his  character,  without  adding  to  them 
for  myself,  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  Him  who  ''  holds  the  Stars  in  his  right  hand," 
that  He  was  pleased  to  raise  up  and  send  forth  John  Chester,  and  to  make  me 
one  of  those  to  whom  he  ministered. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

With  sincere  respect  and  affection. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  F.  BUTLER. 


EDWARD  LUTWYCHE  PARKER  * 

1S07-1850. 

Edward  Lutwyche  Parker  was  bom  in  Litchfield,  N.  H.,  July  28, 
1785.  He  was  named  for  Edward  Goldstone  Lutwyche,  an  English  gentle- 
man of  education  and  fortune,  and  a  particular  friend  of  hb  father.  He 
was  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parker,  who  was  bom  at  Cambridge, 
December  7,  1700;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1718;  was 
ordained  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Draout,  Mass.,  probably  in  1721 ;  and 
died  March  18,  1765,  aged  sixty-five.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Jonathan 
Parker  an  eminent  physician,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1762,  and 
died  in  September,  1791,  leaving  a  family  of  ten  children,  of  whom  Edward, 
then  six  years  old,  was  the  youngest  but  one.  His  mother  was  a  lady  of 
much  more  than  ordinary  culture,  and  possessed  great  firmness  of  purpose, 
besides  being  a  consistent  and  devout  Christian. 

•  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  Hiftory  of  Londondeny. 
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Bdvard,  the  jouigest  ioB,  watf  an  qmmubobIj  alMetiTA  aid  proaua* 
iDg  boy,  and  a  great  favoiirite  both  ift  and  out  of  the  family*  Bef<Hre  be 
waf  five  years  old,  he  had  three  very  narrow  escapes  from  death ;  twice 
from  drowning,  and  onoe  from  an  attack  of  a  domestic  animal,  the  marks 
of  which  always  remained.  His  early  advantages  of  .  education  were 
extremely  limited,  being  confined  to  two  or  three  of  the  elementary 
branches.  At  the  age  of  about  twelve,  he  went  to  live  with  his  brother, — 
a  store-keeper,  in  Bedford,  N.  H.,  in  the  capacity  of  clerk.  Here  he  was 
surrounded  with  influences  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  a  virtuous 
character ;  but  he  resolutely  and  successfully  resisted  them.  When  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  failure  of  his  brother  in  business  threw  him 
out  of  employment ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  went  to  reside  with  another 
brother,  who  was  a  physician  in  Topsham,  Mass.,  with  a  view  to  act  as 
olerk  in  his  druggist's  shop.  But  here  the  moral  atmosphere  was  still 
more  deeply  contaminated ;  and,  after  about  a  year,  he  formed  a  purpose 
to  escape  from  it  by  returning  to  his  native  place.  He  did  so,  perform- 
ing the  journey  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  foot,  in  the  month  of 
March. 

We  next  find  him  engaging  himself  as  an  apprentice  to  a  shoe-maker  in 
Billerica,  Mass.;  but  when  his  friends  became  apprized  of  it,  they  objected 
so  strongly  to  his  continuing  in  that  business,  that  he  was  finally  induced  to 
abandon  it.  On  returning  home,  and  finding  himself  without  employment, 
he,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  purchased  a  wood  lot,  and  engaged  in 
oatting,  drawing,  and  rafting  lumber.  In  the  winter  following, — being  now 
Beventeen  years  of  ago, — ^he  engaged  as  teacher  of  a  dbtrict  school  in  Der- 
lyfield,  (now  Manchester,)  N.  H.;  and  though  his  qualifications  were  by  no 
means  as  ample  as  could  have  been  desired,  he  satisfied  his  employers  so 
well  that  they  invited  him  to  return  in  the  same  capacity  the  next  year. 

After  this  varied  and  somewhat  trying  experience,  he  determined,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  study  of  medicine.  He 
accordingly  entered  the  Academy  at  Londonderry,  then  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Bnmham,  and  became  a  boarder  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Jon- 
athan Brown,*  then  minister  of  the  East  parish,  whom  he  was  destined  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  pastoral  office  in  a  little  more  than  six  years.  It  was  during 
his  connection  with  this  school,  and  in  consequence  of  listening  to  an 
impressive  sermon,  that  he  was  put  upon  a  course  of  reflection  that  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life.  He  now  relinquished  his  purpose  of  studying 
medicine,  and  resolved  to  bocome  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Parker,  on  account  of  some  peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  the  parish,  which  he  deemed  unfavourable  to  his  progress  in 
both  knowledge  and  piety,  left  the  Academy,  and  placed  himself  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wood  of  Boscawen,  N.  H.  Here  he  remained, 
with  the  exception  of  some  time  spent  in  teaching,  until  he  entered  College. 
During  his  residence  at  Boscawen,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  united  with 
the  church  of  which  Dr.  Wood  was  pastor.  Of  the  diligence  and  success 
with  which  he  pursued  his  studies,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  in  two  years  and  three  months  after  he  entered  the  Academy  at  Lon- 
donderry, he  joined  the  Junior  class  in  Dartmouth  College,  having  been 

*Jo!fATBAif  Browk  wu  boHi  in  Pitttileld,  N.  H.  in  1757;  was  gradoated  at  Bartmovtk 
Collegs  in  17B9;  wai  ordained  and  installed  ai  minister  of  the  East  parish  in  Londonderry  in 
1795;  was  dismisMd  at  his  own  request  in  September,  1804;  and  died  in  the  place  where  ha 
had  exercised  his  ministry,  in  Febrwury,  1888,  in  the  eigbty-tnt  yvar  of  hit  age. 
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engaged  for  more  than  nine  monilis  of  this  period  in  teaching  a  school.  He 
went  to  Hanoyer  on  foot,  carrying  all  his  effects  with  him. 

Baring  his  collegiate  coarse,  he  was  in  great  pecuniary  straits,  and  was 
obliged  to  support  himself  by  devoting  no  small  portion  of  his  time  to 
teaching;  but  he  still  maintained  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  and  besides 
acquitting  himself  honourably  in  every  part  of  the  prescribed  course,  found 
some  time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  Theology.  This  stady  he  continued 
after  his  graduation,  under  Professor  Shurtleff,  for  several  months.  On  the 
20th  of  October,  1807,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Grafton  Presbytery.  During  part  of  the  succeeding  winter,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  theological  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burton  of 
Thetford,  Vt. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  Mr.  Parker  took  charge  of  the  Academy  in  Salis- 
bury, N.  H.,  for  six  months,  residing  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Worcester,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  that  place.  From  Salisbury  he  went  to 
Columbia,  Conn.,  where  he  preached  to  great  acceptance  for  a  number  of 
Sabbaths,  and  received  a  call  to  settle,  which,  however,  from  his  unwilliog- 
ness  to  enter  the  ministry  without  more  mature  preparation,  he  thought  proper 
to  decline.  He  now  placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Br. 
Worcester  of  Salem,  resided  in  bis  family,  occasionally  assisted  him  in  his 
pastoral  duties,  and  taught  a  school  connected  with  his  Society.  He  alwajs 
looked  back  upon  this  period  of  his  life,  as  having  had  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  his  subsequent  usefulness. 

During  his  residence  at  Salem,  as  he  passed  through  the  East  parish  of 
Londonderry,  now  Derry,  on  his  way  to  vbit  his  friends  in  his  native  place, 
he  was  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  two 
Sabbaths.  This  led  to  further  engagements,  and  ultimately  to  his  receiving 
a  call  to  become  the  Pastor  of  the  Church.  Uc  accepted  the  call,  and  was 
ordained  on  the  12th  of  September,  1810, — the  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  his 
friend  and  recent  instructor,  preaching  the  sermon. 

In  1811,  he  was  married  to  Mehetabel.  daughter  of  Deacon  Stephen 
Kimball  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  who  survived  him,  after  having  been  a  most 
devoted  helper  in  his  responsible  duties  for  thirty-nine  years.  They  had 
four  children, — two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Mr.  Parker's  ministry  was  distinguished  less  by  striking  incidents  than 
by  a  uniform  course  of  diligence,  fidelity,  and  usefulness.  It  was  obvious 
to  all  that  he  was  a  close  imitator  of  his  great  Master,  who  went  abont 
doing  good.  His  parish  stretched  over  a  largo  territory,  and  for  about 
thirty  years  of  his  ministry,  contained  nearly  four  hundred  families.  And 
what  added  to  the  difficulty  and  the  weight  of  hb  charge  was,  that,  previous 
to  his  settlement,  there  had  existed  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  two 
Societies  which  had  finally  united  under  him,  and  it  required  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  discretion  to  keep  the  embers  of  strife  from  rekindling  into  t 
flame.  But  he  held  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  year  after  yesr, 
strengthening  the  tie  that  bound  him  to  his  people,  and  multiplying  the 
monuments  of  his  usefulness  around  him,  until,  after  a  somewhat  protracted 
ministry,  he  was  called  suddenly  from  his  labours  to  his  reward. 

He  had  naturally  a  vigorous  constitution,  and,  for  the  first  thirty-six 
years  of  his  ministry,  was  absent  from  his  pulpit  only  seven  Sabbaths  on 
account  of  ill  health.  Between  three  and  four  years  before  bis  death,  he 
experienced  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease  (angina  pectoris)  which  finally 
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temiiiMM  kia  life.  From  this  tisM,  ^  feli  ikmi  Us  bold  ob  1i&  wm 
extiem^j  precarious,  and  was  habituallj  looking  for  a  sudden  death ;  but  he 
was  still  able  to  attend  to  his  duties  wiUiout  interruption,  and  without  much 
embarrassment ;  and  during  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  particularly,  he 
exhibited  more  than  his  ordinary  cheerfulness.  On  the  first  Sabbath  tu 
July,  1850,  he  exchanged  pulpits  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Day,  Pastor  of  a 
Church  in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  in  the  afternoon  preached  what 
proved  to  be  his  last  sermon  from  the  text — "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it 
shall  die."  It  was  a  discourse  marked  by  extraordinary  solemnity  and 
power,  and  suggested  to  some  of  his  hearers  the  probability  that  his  work 
was  nearly  accomplished.  At  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  he  attended  a 
third  service  at  a  school-house, — which  he  conducted  with  his  usual  anima- 
tion and  interest.  He  set  out  to  return  home,  and  when  he  had  gone  about 
half  the  distance,  and  was  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  his  dwelling,  his 
horse  stumbled  and  fell.  He  ran  back  a  few  rods  to  a  Mr.  Clark^s — 
the  nearest  house,  to  call  assistance;  but  he  remarked  to  Mr.  C. — no  doubt 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  danger  attending  excessive  exertion — that  he 
must  return  slowly,  and  would  then  assist  him  in  attending  to  the  horse. 
On  returning  to  his  carriage,  he  stooped  over  the  horse,  either  to  prevent 
him  from  rising  suddenly,  or  to  loosen  some  part  of  the  harness, — when  his 
friend  heard  him  groan,  and  saw  him  in  the  act  of  falling  forward.  He 
immediately  caught  him,  and  the  next  moment  found  himself  in  contact 
with  a  corpse.  It  was  at  so  late  an  hour  that  the  tidings  of  his  death  were 
not  circulated  much  that  evening;  but  when,  early  the  next  morning,  the 
long  protracted  tolling  of  the  bell  announced  some  extraordinary  calamity, 
and  the  explanation  quickly  followed  that  it  was  nothing  les8  than  the 
death  of  the  Pastor,  the  whole  parish  seemed  literally  a  scene  of  deep 
mourning.  His  Funeral  was  attended  on  the  Wednesday  following,  when 
several  of  the  neighbouring  clergymen  shared  in  the  solemn  service  ;  and  on 
the  Sabbath  following,  an  appropriate  Funeral  Discourse  was  addressed  to 
the  bereaved  congregation  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whiton*  of  Antrim, — Mr. 
Parker*s  early  and  intimate  friend. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Parker's  publications : — A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Deacon  John  Crocker,  1814.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  John 
Pinkerton,  1816.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  James  Parker,  of  Bedford, 
N.  H.,  1822.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Abijah  Cross,  at 
Salisbury,  N.  H.,  1824.     A  Sermon  on  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  Jesus 

•  JoHir  Hilton  Wbitoh,  Um  eldest  son  of  Dr.  larael  Whiton,  wu  born  at  Winobendoo, 
M»8f.,  Aagust  1, 1785;  entered  the  Frcehuutn  claw  in  Dartmouth  College  in  1801,  and  after 
remaining  there  nearly  three  years,  transferred  his  relation  to  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1805;  taught  an  academic  school  in  Litchfield,  South  Farms,  Conn.,  for  one  year  after  his 
graduation ;  studied  Theolosy,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Austin  of  Worcester; 
was  ordained  and  installed  Fastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Antrim,  N.  H.,  September  28, 
1808 ;  resigned  his  charge  January  1,  1853;  shortly  after  became  acting  Pastor  of  a  Congresa- 
iiooual  Church  in  Bennington,  N.  H., — four  miles  from  his  former  residence,  and  continued  in  that 
relation  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  27th  of  September,  1856.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1848.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Samuel  H.  Tolman,  at  Shirley,  Mass.,  1814;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Otis 
C.  Whiton ;  [who  was  bom  at  Winohendon,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1815;  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  North  Yarmouth,  Me., 
February  18,  1818;  was  dismissed  July  17,  1822;  and  died  in  1845;]  Sketches  of  the  History 
of  New  Hampshire,  1834:  a  Sermon  on  Temperance,  1845;  a  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  the 
Bar.  Ephraim  P.  BradfWd,  1845;  Histoiyof  the  town  of  Antrim,  N.  H.,  1852;  Fftr^weU 
SmitDon  at  Antrim,  1852. 
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Obriet,  18d7.  A  S«rm6tt  on  the  deMh  of  the  Rev.  AinaM  A.  Hejes,*  it 
LoadoDderrj,  18M.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Elder  Sftmnel  BanhiB, 
1884.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Nanej  M.  Clarke,  1889.  A  SermoB  on 
the  death  of  the  Key.  Oalyin  Gatler,t  1844.  History  of  Londoaderrj, 
(poethnmonB,)  1851. 

PROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  DANA. 

Newbubtport,  NoYember  6, 1856. 

Dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  my  recollections  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  of  Londonderry,  as  I  have  a  high  estimate  of  his  chartcter, 
and  had  every  opportunity  I  could  desire  for  knowing  him.  My  acquaintance 
with  him  commenced  when  he  was  settled  at  Londonderry  in  1810,  and  continned 
till  the  close  of  his  life.  During  the  whole  of  this  interval,  I  was  in  the  mo6t 
fraternal  relations  with  him,  often  met  him  in  social  life  as  well  as  ou  pabGe 
occasions,  and  for  several  years  our  residences  were  only  four  miles  distant  from 
each  other.  I  was  providentially  prevented  from  attending  his  Funeral,  thoogh  1 
felt  his  death  to  be  a  painful  bereavement. 

Mr.  Parker  was,  in  person,  rather  below  the  middle  height,  and  of  a  slenfo 
frame,  though  his  motions  were  quick  and  easy,  and  indicated  what  be  really 
possessed,— excellent  health.  His  countenance  was  indicative  of  great  kindli- 
ness and  benignity,  and  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  marks  of  intellectotl 
vigour.  His  mind  was  symmetrical,  well  balanced,  and  well  developed,  ratiier 
than  brilliant — he  had  excellent  judgment,  strong  common  sense,  and  a  quick 
discernment  of  human  character,  but  was  not,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  a  genius.  His  countenance  was  a  faithful  index  to  his  moral  qualities— he 
possessed  an  amiable  and  gentle  spirit,  while  yet  he  was  by  no  means  wanting  in 
strength  of  purpose.  His  manners  were  agreeable  and  conciliatory,  well  fitted 
to  disarm  prejudice,  and  to  make  and  keep  friends.  He  was  highly  esteemed, 
and  I  believe  deservedly  so,  wherever  he  was  known. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Parker  had  a  high  rank  in  the  r^on  in  which  he  hvtd. 
His  sermons  were  generally  carefully  elaborated,  and  were  rich  in  evangdieU 
instruction.  His  style,  though  without  much  ornament,  was  perspicuous  tad 
chaste,  and  well  fitted  to  impress  the  truths  he  delivered.  His  voice,  though  net 
very  loud,  was  clear  and  pleasant,  and  his  enunciation  so  distinct  that  he  could 
easily  be  heard  through  a  large  house.  He  did  not  abound  in  gesture,  and  bad 
no  excess  of  animation;  but  his  manner  in  preaching  as  well  as  in  prayer  vas 
marked  by  unusual  solemnity,  and  one  could  hardly  listen  to  him  without  per- 
ceiving that  his  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  eternal  realities.  His  sermons 
were,  I  believe,  generally  written,  though  he  was  ready  in  extern poraneoot 
speaking,  when  occasion  required.  In  Church  Courts  and  on  other  public  ooct- 
sions,  he  always  bore  a  respectable  part,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  he  was  in 
this  regard  particularly  distinguished.  He  was  a  model  of  professional  industry, 
and  never  allowed  any  of  his  moments  needlessly  to  go  to  waste.  On  the  whole, 
I  regard  him  as  having  been  a  man  of  more  thaq  ordinary  ability,  of  fine  moral 
and  Christian  qualities,  of  extensive  usefulness  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  wcil 
worthy  of  a  place  among  the  wise  and  excellent  whom  your  work  is  designed  to 
commemorate. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Affectionately  yours, 

DANIEL  DANA. 

•  Amasa  AetTiir  Hatbs  wm  born  im  Oraabj,  Comk,  ia  1706;  ww  mdnaied  a*  Tale  Od- 
lege  in  1824;  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbjtenan  Choroh  in  Ltmim 
derry,  N.  H.,  Jane  25,  1828;  and  died  October  23»  1830,  aged  thirtj-two. 

t  Oalvin  Cvtlbr  wai  bom  at  Quildball,  Vt...  in  1791 ;  was  graduated  at  Dartmonth  Collcfs 
Id  1819;  beoame  Pastor  of  the  Chvroh  in  Windham,  N.  E.,  in  April,  1828;  and  dtod  in  1844. 
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SAMUEL  KELSEY  NELSON  * 

1807—1827 

Saxusl  Kblsst  Nblson,  the  eldest  child  of  Henry  and  Anna  (Kelsey) 
Nelson,  was  born  near  Jonesborough,  in  Washington  County,  East  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  9th  of  October,  1787.  At  an  early  age  he  had  some  inolina- 
tioD  for  mercantile  life,  bat  subsequently  determined  io  study  a  profession. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  graduated  at  Washington  College,  then  under 
the  care  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Doak.  Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he 
went  to  Kentucky,  and,  after  teaching  a  school,  for  a  short  time,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Danville,  commenced  the  study  of  Law  under  the  direction 
of  his  relative,  (3olonel  John  Allen,  then  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
in  the  Southwest.  But,  before  he  had  been  long  thus  engaged,  his  mind 
was  awakened  to  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  eternal  things,  and  he 
reached,  in  better  strength  than  his  own,  that  the  remainder  of  his  life 
sbould  be  given  to  the  service  of  his  Redeemer.  He  began  at  once  to 
meditate  the  purpose  of  entering  the  ministry,  and,  contrary  to  the  wishes, 
and  even  the  expostulations,  of  many  of  his  friends,  he  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  the  Law,  returned  to  Tennessee,  and  entered  on  a  course  of 
theological  study  under  his  former  preceptor,  Dr.  Doak.  Uaviug  been 
licensed,  in  1807,  by  the  Holston  Presbytery,  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  ministry,  and  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  preaching  in  South  Car^ 
olina,  and  also  at  different  places  in  Tennessee.  He  then  directed  his  course 
again  to  Kentucky,  resolved  that  his  best  energies  should  be  enlisted  in  the 
conflict  with  infidelity  and  irreligion,  which  were  then  especially  rife,  in  the 
larger  towns  and  among  the  higher  classes,  in  that  State.  The  Church  at 
Danville,  being  then  vacant,  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  services, 
and  so  acceptable  was  he  that  they  soon  presented  him  a  unanimous  call, 
which  resulted  in  his  being  installed  as  their  Pastor  in  1809. 

Though  Mr.  Nelson,  in  various  ways,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  for 
good,  from  the  commencement  of  his  labours  in  Kentucky,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  his  ministry,  on  the  whole,  was  eminently  blest  to  the  conversion 
of  men ;  though,  in  this  respect,  it  was  not  singular — for,  during  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  of  its  continuance,  a  general  spiritual  dearth  pre- 
vailed among  the  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout  that  region.  He  was 
not,  however,  suffered  to  go  to  his  grave,  without  witnessing  the  long  wished 
for  change  in  the  state  of  his  congregation.  In  1826,  during  his  absence 
from  home,  a  revival  of  great  power  commenced  among  them ;  and,  on  hb 
return,  he  entered  into  it  with  a  leal  that  was  truly  apostolio.  As  a  part 
of  the  result,  he  was  privileged  to  see,  at  the  next  Communion,  fifty  or 
more  persons  added  to  the  Church.  This  season  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  served  at  once  greatly  to  encourage  him  in  his  labours, 
and  prepare  him  for  the  sudden  termination  of  them,  which  he  was  then 
unconsciously  approaching. 

To  Mr.  Nelson,  it  is  understood,  belongs  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
principal  founder  of  Centre  College,  Danville.    For  this  he  laboured  with 

•OiaTiiilrttollantliie,  1827.— If SS.  from  Ifn.  Dr.  D»Tid  Kelioii>  Rev.  Dr.  Clelaiid«  J.T. 
Dcidriflk^  Erq.,  Hon.  C.  S.  Todd,  and  J.  A.  Jaoobf,  Esq. 
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o^QfomiiiAte  skill  and  nBtiriBg  assiduttj.  It  was  tbrongb  his  efforts, — 
Booonded  indeed  by  tbose  of  several  other  able  men,  that  an  Aet  was 
obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  placing  the  institution  nnder 
the  control  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Synod,  upon  the  pay- 
ment into  its  treasury  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  This  sum  was  raised  by 
the  ministers  of  the  Synod  giving  their  individual  bonds  for  the  amount ; 
and  Mr.  Nelson  headed  the  subscription  with  a  note  of  eight  hundred 
dollars. 

Mr.  Nelson's  public  spirit  was  strikingly  evinced  in  the  interest  he  took  in 
founding  and  fostering  the  Kentucky  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
which  also  was  situated  within  the  bounds  of  his  congregation ;  and  it  was 
with  his  zeal  to  promote  the  interests  of  this  institution  that  his  lamented 
death  was  associated.  He  went,  in  the  spring  of  1827,  by  appointment  of 
its  Board  of  Trustees,  to  Tallahasse,  Fa.,  to  negotiate  some  matters  in 
which  the  institution  was  specially  interested.  He  had  been  there,  engaged 
in  his  mission,  for  several  weeks  ;  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  May, 
as  he  was  pouring  out  a  tumbler  of  water,  he  was  attacked  with  a  sudden 
illness  which  terminated  his  life  in  twenty  minutes.  He  only  remarked  that 
there  was  an  excessive  palpitation  of  his  heart.  A  physician,  being  at 
hand,  bled  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  When  he  became  sensible  that  he  was 
dying,  he  seemed  anxious  to  spend  his  last  breath  in  saying  something  for 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  tbose  around  him;  and,  while  he  affectionately 
exhorted  them  to  prepare  to  die,  he  calmly  expressed  the  hope  that  they 
might  find  as  little  to  terrify  or  agitate  them  in  the  last  hour  as  he  did. 
The  news  of  his  death  overwhelmed  his  congregation  with  surprise  and 
distress,  and  the  general  impression  throughout  the  State  was  that  a  public 
benefactor  had  fallen. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  married,  shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Danville,  to 
Nancy,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  Shelby,  a  hero  of  the  Revolution,  aod 
afterwards  Governor  of  Kentucky.  She  died  at  Danville  in  August,  1815, 
in  her  twenty- third  year,— rendering,  in  her  death,  as  she  had  done  in  her 
life,  the  highest  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  25th  of 
February,  1817,  Mr.  Nelson  was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Maria,  daughter 
of  John  Reid,  of  Springfield,  Clerk  of  Washington  County,  Ky., — a  lady 
of  great  beauty,  loveliness,  and  intelligence.  He  had  two  children  by  eadi 
marriage.  He  left  a  widow  and  two  children,  but  the  whole  &mily  is  now 
(1857)  extinct. 

FROM  THE  HON.  C.  S.  TODD. 

Shilbtvillb.  Ky.,  7th  July,  1857. 
Rtv.  and  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Nelson  dates 
back  to  the  summer  of  1815.  I  first  met  him  at  the  house  of  Governor  Shelby, 
one  of  whose  daughters  he  had  married,  and  another  of  whom  shortly  after 
became  my  own  wife.  The  relations  into  which  we  were  thus  brought  by  mar- 
riage were  the  occasion  of  no  inconsiderable  intercourse  between  us,  and  I  had 
not  only  the  opportunity  of  making  personal  observation  upon  his  more  promi- 
nent characteristics,  but  also  the  means  of  knowing  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  in  circles  in  which  he  was  best  known.  Though  I  never  sat  statedly 
under  his  preaching,  I  heard  him  often  enough  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  Iti 
character,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  in  little  danger  of  mistaking  in  my  representa* 
tion  of  it. 
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Miu  Ndson  was  a  gtoailj  built  man,  with  a  frame  of  admirable  proportions, 
and  of  more  than  ordinary  muscular  strength.  He  had  a  fine  large  head,  and 
ft  countenance  expressive  at  once  of  mildness  and  decision,  though  his  features 
were  not  remarkable  for  a  symmetrical  development.  He  had  one  of  the  most 
intensely  blue  eyes  that  I  ever  saw;  and  it  was  to  this  especially  that  he  was 
indebted  for  the  general  benignity  of  his  aspect.  His  hair  inclined  to  be  of  a 
sandy  complexion.  Ho  was  uncommonly  easy  and  graceful  in  his  movements, 
and  would  pass  in  any  society  as  a  well-bred  and  accomplished  gentleman.  He 
was  of  a  social  and  genial  turn,  and  a  very  agreeable  companion.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  known  a  man  who  could  adapt  himself  better  than  he  to  all 
orders  of  intellect  and  all  classes  of  society.  To  say  nothing  of  his  professional 
qaalifications,  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  a  popular  man. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  intellectual  character  of  Mr.  Nelson  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  an  almost  intuitive  discernment  of  human  character — an 
ability  to  detect  at  a  glance  the  motives  and  principles  which  govern  men's  con- 
duct—a strong  common  sense  that  saw  intuitively  what  was  fitting  and  proper 
to  every  occasion.  This  rendered  him  at  once  a  wise  counsellor,  and  a  skilful 
manager;  and  he  turned  it  to  good  account  in  things  secular  as  well  as  religious. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  Governor  Shelby  once  say  of  him, — and  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  remark, — that  he  would  have  made  a  capital  lawyer; 
and,  indeed,  when  he  abandoned  his  original  purpose  of  studying  Law,  and  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  ministry,  there  were  those  who  spoke  of  it  with  regret  as  a 
loss  to  the  legal  profession.  He  had,  I  think,  little  of  the  imaginative,  and  in 
that  respect  was  the  exact  opposite  of  his  brother  David ;  but  for  all  that  quali- 
fies for  practical  life,  and  for  taking  an  efficient  and  successful  direction  of  affairs, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  his  superior. 

The  peculiar  mental  characteristic  to  which  I  have  referred,  more  than  any 
other,  impressed  itself  upon  his  preaching.  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  distin- 
guished for  any  striking,  much  less  dazzling,  qualities,  or  for  what  would  com- 
monly be  called  power  in  the  pulpit;  nor  did  he  make  any  great  display  of 
learning — and  indeed  he  could  not  be  considered  as,  in  any  high  sense,  a  learned 
man;  but  he  bad  great  skill  in  exploring  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart;  he 
drew  his  illustrations  chiefly  from  within  the  range  of  ordinary  observation;  and 
he  never  uttered  a  sentence  that  was  not  level  to  the  comprehension  of  the  hum- 
blest of  his  hearers.  His  manner  was  earnest  and  affectionate,  but  was  accom- 
panied with  very  little  action.  He  preached  either  without  any  manuscript  or 
^rom  short  notes;  but  he  was  always  fluent  and  spoke  apparently  without  effort, 
and  frequently  in  a  soft  undertone  that  won  greatly  upon  his  audience.  On  the 
whole,  he  was  an  interesting  and  edifying,  though  not  a  powerfully  impressive, 
preacher. 

I  never  met  Mr.  Nelson  in  a  deliberative  body,  but  I  should  hazard  little  in 
saying  that  he  must  have  shone  there  with  no  common  lustre.  His  great  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  his  bland  and  gentlemanly  manner,  his  ready  utterance, 
his  calm  and  dignified  self-pOssession,  must  have  g^ven  him  an  important  infiu- 
ence  in  the  different  judicatories  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  naturally  a  benevolent  and  public  spirited  man,  and  it  was  in 
the  execution  of  an  important  public  trust  that  be  went  away  to  die.     The 
tidings  of  his  death  were  mournfully  responded  to  in  every  circle  in  which  he 
had  been  known.    He  has  left  behind  him  a  highly  honoured  name. 
I  am,  as  ever,  yours  truly  and  affectionately, 

C.  S.  TODD. 
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JOHN  McINTYRE .♦ 

1807—1852. 

John  MoInttre,  %  son  of  Daniel  and  Anne  (Stuart)  Mclniyre,  was 
born  in  August,  1750,  in  the  parish  of  Lismore  and  Appin,  Argylediire, 
Scotland.  His  parents  were  both  exemplary  members  ^  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  His  mother  was  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and,  in  consequenoe 
of  her  conversion  to  the  Protestant  faith,  her  father  disinherited  her  and  buh 
ished  her  from  his  house  ;  but  her  marriage,  taking  place  not  long  after  this, 
secured  to  her  another  home.  When  he  was  seven  years  old  he  lost  his  father ; 
and  his  mother  subsequently  married  a  man  of  intelligence  and  piety,  who 
faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  a  Christian  parent  toward  his  step-son. 
His  first  decisive  religious  impressions  he  received  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Referring  to  this  early  experience,  he  says, — **  While  other  boys  and  myself 
were  playing, — in  the  midst  of  the  play,  I  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground, 
under  a  deep  and  overwhelming  conviction  that  I  was  a  great  sinner,  and  is 
danger  of  perishing  forever.  Lying  on  the  ground,  and  looking  up  (a 
Heaven,  the  impression  seemed  to  be  fixed  in  my  mind  that  if  I  withdrew 
my  eyes  from  thence,  I  should  be  sent  to  hell."  How  long  he  remunedin 
this  state,  or  when  his  troubled  spirit  was  composed  to  rest,  does  not  appear ; 
but  from  that  time  the  fear  of  God  evidently  began  to  govern  his  actions; 
for  he  speaks  of  having  been  **  nicknamed  by  the  boys  *  preacher  Mcln- 
tyre,'"  and  of  some  one  having  said  to  him, — "John,  poor  boy;  your 
father  was  a  good  man,  but  did  not  make  a  fool  of  himself  about  religion, 
as  you  do."  About  this  time,  he  seems  to  have  been  much  troubled  in 
respect  to  the  worldly  prospects  of  himself,  and  a  younger  sister,  whom  he 
would  fain  have  prevented  from  encountering  the  dangers  and  trials  incident 
to  service ;  and  he  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  with  God,  that  if  He 
would  grant  him  the  necessary  guidance  and  support,  he  would  be  devoted 
to  Him  as  long  as  he  lived. 

That  he  might  be  near  his  sister,  he  bound  himself  to  a  shoe-maker  ia 
the  city  of  Glasgow ;  but,  finding  the  employment  little  to  his  taste,  he 
bought  his  indentures,  and  returned  to  the  Highlands,  where  he  became  s 
shepherd  in  the  employ  of  a  wealthy  land-owner.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  here  publicly  professed  his  faith  in  Christ;  and  was  soon  after  placed 
in  circumstances  that  were  well  fitted  to  test  the  strength  of  his  principles. 
Having  acted  as  shepherd  for  several  years,  he  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  a  gentleman  who  was  not  only  irreligiolis  himself,  but  nnwiUing  to 
tolerate  religion  in  those  who  were  in  his  employ.  Learning  that  thb  pions 
man  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  Bible  with  him  to  the  hillside,  and  of 
reading  as  he  had  opportunity,  he  told  him  that  he  might  take  his  choice, — 
to  quit  his  Bible  or  his  place ;  to  which  the  young  man  promptly  replied, — 
**  My  Bible  is  my  companion  by  day  and  by  night,  and  I  will  never  consent 
to  part  from  it."  The  gentleman,  however,  in  whose  service  he  seems  stOl 
to  have  continued,  afterwards  came  to  have  different  views  of  religion,  and 
upon  repeating  the  inquiry  whether  he  continued  to  read  his  Bible,  and 
being  again  answered  in  the  affirmative,  mildly  replied, — "  Well  if  you  serve 

«MSS.  ftom  his  funUj  and  Bev.  Bobwt  TMe. 


your  God  fkUhfiilly,  jou  wfll  aerre  mc  fidthfoUy."  Wliile  in  tlie  empky 
ment  of  this  geBtleman,  he  formed  a  nuttrimoDial  oonnection  wkk  a  youag 
lady  by  the  name  of  Catharine  HoOalum,  whom  he  represents  as  having 
been  **Tery  pious. '^     This  took  place  on  the  15th  of  Deeember,  1789. 

About  eighteen  months  alter  his  marriage,  he  embarked  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  landed  at  Eort  Johnson,  Brunsvick  Oounty,  N.  G^ 
NoTefflber  11,  1791, — having,  during  the  voyage,  buried  his  first-born 
obild.  His  first  place  of  settlement,  after  his  arrival  in  the  country,  mm 
the  upper  part  of  the  County  of  Cumberland,  N.  C,  where  he  lost  his  firai 
wife,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1793.  By  this  marriage  he  had  twt 
children.  In  1795,  he  formed  a  second  matrimonial  connection  with  Mary 
Wright  of  Chesterfield  District,  S.  C,  who  became  the  mother  of  twa 
children,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy ;  and  she  did  not  long  survive  them* 
In  1801,  he  married  hb  third  wife,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  McColmaAy 
who  resided  near  Cheraw,  S.  C;  and  by  thb  marriage  also  he  had  two 
children, — both  daughters, — at  the  birth  of  the  second  of  which  the  mother 
died  suddenly.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1812,  he  was  married,  for  the 
fourth  time,  to  Mary,  the  widow  of  Archibald  Graham,  of  Cumberland 
County,. N.  G. ;  and  by  this  marriage  had  three  children.  She  died  in  April, 
1835.  The  whole  number  of  his  children  by  the  several  marriages  was 
nine, — only  five  of  whom  survived  to  mature  age. 

From  Cumberland  County  Mr.  Mclntyre  removed  to  Chesterfield  District 
in  South  Carolina,  about  the  year  1801.  In  December,  1804,  he  attended 
a  camp-meeting,  during  the  great  revival  which  prevailed  at  the  South  and 
West,  where  hb  mind  became  much  agitated  in  respect  to  hb  own  spiritual 
8tste,  and  he  was  even  led  strongly  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  his  previous 
religions  experience ;  but,  after  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  hb  feelings, 
he  was  brought  back  to  the  persuasion  that  he  had  really  felt  the  power  of 
renewing  grace.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  constituted  an  epoch  in  hia 
religious  life ;  for,  from  about  this  period,  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  preach 
the  Gospel;  though  hb  advanced  age,  hb  limited  education,  and  especially 
the  convictions  of  hb  friends,  were  all  against  it.  The  result  was  that, 
after  much  reflection  and  prayer,  he  commenced  his  Latin  Grammar,  when 
m  his  fifty-third  year,  under  the  instruction  of  a  Mr.  Smylie,*  in  Bichmond 
County,  N.  C.  Having  laboriously  pursued  his  studies  until  the  autumn  of 
1807,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  25th  of  September  of  that  year, 
by  the  Orange  Presbytery,  and  sent  on  a  mbsionary  tour  to  the  Marl^ 
borough  Dbtriot,  S.  C.  After  labouring  for  two  years  as  a  licentiate,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  full  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  July  1,  1809. 

The  field  of  Mr.  Mclntyre *8  labours  was,  mostly,  in  the  county  of  Eobe- 
son,  N.  C.  For  nearly  thirty  years,  he  supplied  the  four  Churches  of  Phila- 
delphb.  Bethel,  Lumberbridge,  and  St.  PauPs;  but  in  1832,  he  relinquished 
his  charge  of  the  church  of  Philadelphia,  and  confined  himself  to  the 
remainmg  three.  He  laboured  with  untiring  assiduity,  and  very  consider* 
able  success,  until  1838,  wh6n,  by  reason  of  the  infirmities  of  advancing 
age,  he  resigned  hb  charge.  In  the  course  of  that  year,  he  vbiteda 
daughter,  who  lived  in  Georgia,  near  the  Alabama  line,  where,  finding  a  few 
scattered  Presbyterians  without  the  regular  minbtration  of  the  G<Mpel,  he^ 
with  hb  characteristic  Eeal,  gathered  them,  and  undertook  their  paatonl 

•Dr.  Vootonja,  »Hr.  M^MUlan. 
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OTersight  for  two  yean.  At  tbe  ezpintUoe  ef  that  time,  he  retorned  to 
North  Carolina ;  and,  though  he  fouiid  himaelf  unahle  to  offieiate  any  loDgtr 
in  the  pal  pit,  his  leal  was  still  unahated,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  ra 
risitiDg  the  families  of  his  former  Mends,  with  a  view  to  the  promotioa  <^ 
their  spiritual  interests.  This  course  he  pursued  until  near  the  close  of 
life.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Alexander  Percols, 
on  the  17th  of  Noyember,  1852,  in  the  one  hundred  and  third  year  of  bis 
^e.  He  wondered  why  his  blessed  Saviour  delayed  so  long  to  call  him 
home.  The  powers  of  speech  and  recognition  failed  him  in  his  last  moments; 
but  a  plaoid  expression  of  countenance  bore  witness  that  all  was  peaee 
within,  and  taken  in  connection  with  hb  previous  life,  that  all  would  be 
peace  and  joy  forever.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Ber. 
John  R.  Mcintosh,  recently  Principal  of  Floral  College — now  (1855)  ia 
Bnfaula,  Ala. 

PROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TATE. 

Sill's  Gbcbk,  New  Hanover  County,  N.  C, ) 
March  18, 1857.  5 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  am  quite  willing  to  render  you  any  aid  in  my  power  m 
endeavouring  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  my  lamented  and  venerable  frieod, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mclntyre;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  eighty-three  years  of 
age,  and  am  labouring  under  the  ordinary  infirmities  of  that  period,  you  will 
not  expect  from  me  any  thing  like  a  formal  analysis  of  Mr.  M.'s  character.  All 
I  shall  attempt  will  be  to  state  to  you  my  general  impressions  concerning  hioi, 
and  perhaps  give  you  a  few  facts  or  incidents  to  justify  them.  He  and  I  were 
well  known  to  each  other  for  many  years,  though  I  was  about  eleven  years  older 
in  tbe  ministry  than  he,  having  been  licensed  to  preach  in  1796. 

I  may  say  in  general  that  all  the  constituents  of  an  honest  and  just  citizen,  of 
a  faithful  husband,  of  a  tender  father,  of  a  sympathizing  master,  and  above  all 
of  a  laborious,  zealous,  and  successful  minister,  were  concentrated  in  tUs 
humble  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  name  will  long 
remain  embalmed  in  the  grateful  remembrance,  not  only  of  his  immediate  rcli- 
tives,  but  of  many  who  enjoyed  the  behefit  of  bis  acquaintance  and  ministn- 
tions. 

One  of  his  most  striking  characteristics  as  a  minister  was  his  zeal  for  tbe 
purity  of  the  Church.  He  was  disposed  to  guard  its  avenues  with  great  care. 
Especially  in  seasons  of  revival,— and  such  seasons  were  not  unfrequent  in  cob- 
nection  with  his  labours, — he  was  strongly  opposed  to  hasty  admissions  to  Com- 
munion, considering  that  the  excitement  attendant  on  such  scenes  creates  special 
danger  of  self-deception.  Persons,  whose  experience,  upon  an  examination, 
aeemed  of  a  more  doubtful  character,  he  would  kindly  suggest  had  better  wait 
for  further  light  and  progress ;  while  those  who  gave  more  satisfactory  evidence 
of  a  renewed  heart,  he  would  admit, — still  warning  them  against  false  hope,  and 
reminding  them  that  they  were  acting  upon  their  own  solemn  responsibility. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  a  devout  spirit;  and  he  manifested 
it  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  some  ways  that  were  unusual.  For  instance, 
it  was,  I  believe,  his  invariable  custom,  if  any  person,  especially  any  young  man, 
came  to  his  house  to  pass  the  night,  to  ask  him  to  take  a  walk  with  him  in  the 
evening;  and  having  walked  two  or  three  hundred  yards  on  the  great  road,  till 
he  reached  a  certain  spot  that  was  marked  by  an  old  log,  lying  on  the  ground,  he 
would  fall  upon  his  knees,  and  engage  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  meet  fer- 
vent prayer.  I  have  myself  been  a  witness  to  this,  I  think,  on  three  different 
occasione. 
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Mr.  Melntyre  nerer  shrunk  from  any  duty,  however  unexpectedly  he  may 
have  been  called  to  it.  He  never  lost  sight  of  Paul's  injunction  to  Timothy — 
"Be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season."  Whilst  attending  a  meeting  of 
Presbytery  at  one  of  my  Churches, — a  good  many  Scotch  people  being  there, — 
he  was  requested  to  preach  to  them  a  sermon  in  Gaelic;  and  he  did  it  at  onoe, 
and  greatly  to  their  satisfaction.  I  have  always  understood  that  he  excelled  i|s 
preaching  in  that  language.  At  another  meeting  of  Presbytery  at  another  of 
my  Churches, — the  last  Moderator  being  absent,  it  was  found  somewhat  difficult 
to  get  a  minister  to  preach  the  opening  sermon.  Brother  Mclntyre  rose  and 
said — "If  none  of  you  will  preach,  I  will,  though  I  am  an  old  man;"  and  he 
actually  did  preach,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  Presbytery,  as  well  as  of  a 
Urge  assembly.  To  that  Presbytery  a  call  was  sent  up  for  the  ministerial  ser- 
Tices  of  Mr.  Neil  McRoy,  and  a  motion  or  application  made  for  his  immedia^ 
ordination.  As  it  became  a  question  whether  he  should  be  ordained  then,  or  ai 
an  adjourned  meeting  of  Presbytery,  Mr.  Mclntyre  rose  and  spoke  earnestly 
in  fiivour  of  ordaining  him  at  once,  on  the  ground  that  the  case  not  only  justified 
but  required  it;  and  well  do  I  remember  how  the  tears,  large  and  warm,  were 
chasing  each  other  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  as  he  concluded  his  remarks  by 
saying, — "Brethren,  I  wish  we  had  a  hundred  such  men  to  ordain  as  Mr. 
McRoy."  The  Rev.  Malcolm  McNair,*  who  was  a  distinguished  preacher  and 
an  excellent  man  in  his  day,  was  often  a  co-adjutor  with  Mr.  Mclntyre  in  minis- 
terial services.  At  one  of  his  friend's  churches,  Mr.  McNair  attended  on  a 
Communion  occasion,  and  having  preached  four  or  five  sermons,  observed  to  Mr« 
Mclntyre  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  go  home.  "Why  go  home?" — 
was  the  reply.  "  Because  my  stock  of  sermons  has  run  out,"  said  Mr.  McNair. 
"Ob,  mon>"  answered  the  veteran  minister,  "that  wiU  never  do — do  you  not 
see  that  a  good  and  great  work  is  begun,  and  is  going  on  prosperously — you  must 
not,  you  cannot,  leave  this  great  and  interesting  assembly  of  people."  Mr. 
McNair  again  said — "  If  you  want  me  to  preach  more,  I  must  go  home  and  get 
a  new  supply  of  sermons."  "  But,"  rejoined  Mr.  Mclntyre,  "  can't  you  take  a 
new  text,  mon,  and  get  along  in  that  way,  without  going  after  more  sermons  ?" 
I  think  the  result  of  the  conference  was  that  Mr.  McNair  remained— certainly 
an  extensive  and  powerful  revival  followed,  as  the  fruits  of  which  large  numbers 
were  added  to  the  Church.  Never  was  this  excellent  man  more  in  his  element 
than  on  Communion  occasions.  He  seemed  always  to  be  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened by  partaking  of  these  Heavenly  privileges.  Of  the  palms  of  victory,  the 
crowns  of  glory,  the  white  robes  of  righteousness  and  salvation,  the  joyful  and 
eternal  rest, — all  that  pertains  to  the  idea  of  Heaven,  he  would  speak  in  strains 
of  love  and  sweetness,  well  becoming  these  immortal  themes. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  was  an  earnest  believer  in  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  our  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  was  jealous  of  any  departure  from  them.  Though  he  came 
into  the  ministry  at  so  late  a  period  in  life,  and  under  many  disadvantages,  it  can- 
not be  douhted  that  he  rendered  very  important  service  to  the  Church,  and  that 
be  will  be  found  among  those  who  have  turned  many  t^-  nghteousness. 

I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

ROBERT  TATE. 

*  Malcolm  McNair  was  born  in  Robeson  County,  N.  C,  Augast  24,  1776;  wai  for  a 
wkik  a  member  of  Br.  McCorkle'i  sefaool  in  Rowan,  but  finished  his  oourte,  classical  aal 
tbeological,  under  Dr.  Caldwell  of  Quilford,  at  whose  school  he  became  hopefully  pious.  (M 
the  26th  of  Ck)tober,  1799,  he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Oranse,  and  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1801,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Qospel.  On  the  2d  of  June,  1803,  he  was 
ndained  Mul  installed  Pastor  of  Centre  and  Ashpole  Churches  in  Robeson  County,  and  Launsl 
Hm  In  Rlofamond  County,  and  in  preaching  to  these  congregations  and  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  passed  his  life,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  4th  of  August,  1822.  He  it 
lepresented  as  having  been  a  man  of  a  most  gentle  and  kindly  B^gtAi,  and  an  eloqueai 
fnaebw. 
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FROM  TEE  BEY.  ADAM  GILCHRIST. 

Fatittbtillx,  W.  C,  October  4, 1855. 

Mj  dear  Sir :  I  regret  that  I  am  able  to  furnish  from  m j  own  personal  recol- 
lections bat  a  very  meagre  account  of  the  venerable  father  concerning  whom  joa 
inquire;  but  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  the  more  extended  recol- 
lections of  a  brother  in  the  ministry,  and  thus  to  meet  your  wish  much  more 
ftilly  than  I  could  otherwise  have  done. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Mclntyre  commenced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbj- 
tery  of  Fayetteville,  in  the  winter  of  1841,  and  was  restricted  to  a  very  fer 
occasions,  when  the  meetings  of  our  Church  Courts  and  otir  SaeramenUl 
geasons,  brought  us  together.  I  beheld  a  man  striking  in  his  appearance,  strong 
and  fervent  in  his  expressions,  to  whom  his  brethren  seemed  involuntarily  to 
defer,  not  merely  from  his  age,  but  from  his  long  established  reputation  £>rpkt?. 
But  the  old  gentleman,  at  that  time  even,  began  to  exhibit  evidence  of  infirmity, 
80  that  when  I  next  met  him  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  North  Carolma  in 
1844, — being  on  the  committee  of  religious  exercises,  I  was  afraid  to  give  him 
any  prominent  part,  having  understood  that,  through  failure  of  memory,  be 
would  sometimes  begin  in  Gaelic  and  end  in  English,  and  the  reverse;  and  that 
he  frequently  mingled  exhortation  and  prayer  in  the  same  exercise.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  much  solicitude  that  I  requested  him  to  close  the  Synodical  ser- 
vice with  prayer  and  the  benediction.  To  the  delight  of  the  numerous  congre- 
gation, he  performed  the  part  assigned  him  with  great  propriety  and  ferrour. 
His  language  was  forcible,  his  voice  clear  and  strong,  and  there  was  an  unction 
and  impressiveness  in  all  that  he  said,  which  made  its  way  to  every  heart,  and  I 
believe,  brought  tears  from  many  in  the  Assembly.  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  was 
the  last  meeting  of  a  public  body  which  he  attended,  though  he  Was  subsequently 
sometimes  present  at  Sacramental  meetings,  and  assisted  at  the  table. 

Allow  me  here  to  relate  an  anecdote  concerning  him,  which  I  had  from  one  of 
his  intimate  fViends.  There  were  several  ministers  seated  beside  one  of  our  coun- 
try churches,  before  the  commencement  of  the  services,  one  of  whom  was  Father 
Mclntyre.  The  conversation  that  took  place,  regarded  past  times,  when  some  of 
the  elder  brethren,  then  departed,  used  to  attend;  and  while  one  after  another 
had  something  to  say  concerning  their  excellencies,  the  good  Father  was  hetrd 
to  burst  into  a  broad  laugh.  The  rest  turned  their  faces  towards  him  with 
surprise,  supposing  that  what  they  witnessed  was  to  be  referred  to  the  imbecilitj 
of  age.  **  But,'*  said  he,  **  Brethren,  you  must  excuse  me;  I  was  thinking  how 
happy  those  dear  departed  friends  now  are  in  the  presence  of  God — I  felt  a  long- 
ing to  be  with  them ;  and  I  thought  how  blessed  a  thing  it  would  be  if  the  Master 
should  call  me  up  from  the  midst  of  the  services  to-day — the  thought  was  so 
delightful  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing."  This  longing  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ  was  pre-eminently  the  characteristic  of  his  later  years;  insomaeh 
Ihat,  when  accosted  by  his  family  in  the  morning  with  the  usual  inquiry  concern- 
ing his  health,  he  would  sometimes  answer — "  Too  well;  I  feel  disappointed;  I 
bad  hoped  to  be  with  my  Saviour  before  morning." 

Among  the  roost  prominent  traits  of  his  character  were  simplicity,  honesty, 
and  humility.  lie  had  never  taken  the  first  lesson  in  dissimulation — you  might 
always  be  sure  that  his  words  and  actions  were  a  faithful  representation  of  what 
was  in  his  heart.  While  he  had  no  affectation  of  humility,  it  was  impossible  to 
be  in  his  company  even  a  short  time,  without  being  convinced  that  he  was  of  a 
meek  and  lowly  spirit.  He  was  introduced  on  one  occasion  to  an  aged  gentle- 
man, who  inquired  if  he  was  the  preacher  Mclntyre,  who  used  to  be  called 
•*  Wrestling  Jacob."  His  reply  was  "  I  know  not  what  other  people  may  hafe 
ealled  me;  bnt  this  I  know, — that  I  deairv§  no  such  honourable  name." 


The  old  gentleman  osed  to  dwcdl  vith  mnch  mterost  on  th«  great  adraotage  be 
had,  while  a  shepherd,  wanderiog  over  the  bills  of  his  natife  land,  for  reading 
and  meditating  upon  the  Scriptures.  There  he  stored  his  mind  with  precioua 
texts;  and  there  he  treasured  thoughts  which  he  found  of  great  use  to  him,  when 
he  came,  after  many  years,  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  His  imme- 
diate intellectual  training  for  his  profession  was  somewhat  limited ;  hut,  heing 
naturally  of  a  strong  mind,  retentire  memory,  and  discriminating  Judgment,  few 
of  his  ministerial  associates  surpassed  him  in  substantial  usefulness. 

Haying  made  himself  finmiliar  with  some  of  the  best  writers  on  Diyinity  and 
practical  religion,  he  was  always  prepared  to  defend  his  own  Tiews  of  truth 
against  the  objections  of  gainsayers.  His  deep  acquaintance  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit  made  him  a  valuable  counsellor  to  the  convicted  and  the 
tempted.  Though  he  was  thoroughly  Calvinistic  in  his  creed,  no  man  in  tha 
region  in  which  he  laboured  was  probably  more  beloved  by  those  whose  theologi- 
cal views  differed  materially  from  his  own.  His  preaching,  if  not  always  con- 
nected, was  always  sensible,  and  sometimes  marked  by  very  considerable  power. 
In  Gaelic  I  believe  he  was  rather  more  at  home  than  in  English,  although  he 
preached  readily  in  both  languages.  Sometimes,  when  the  word  he  sought  did 
not  readily  spring  to  his  recollection,  he  used,  in  the  richest  of  Scotch  tones, 
after  pausing  a  second,  to  burst  out — '*  Oh  for  a  dure  (door)  of  lUterancet  as 
well  as  a  dure  of  entrance.*' 

In  stature  Father  Mclntyre  was  of  the  medium  height,  with  a  firm  and  com- 
pact frame,  indicating  strength  and  endurance.  He  was  noted  for  his  vigorous 
health.  His  temperament  was  naturally  ardent,  but  was  sweetly  restrained  by 
grace,  and  always  under  control.  His  countenance  beamed  with  benevolence,  and 
betokened  a  mind  at  peace  within.  He  was  social  in  his  disposition  and  habits. 
He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  winning  the  hearts  of  children;  and  none  could  with 
more  ease  give  conversation  a  religious  turn  in  the  mixed  circle.  He  was  a  faith- 
ftil  reprover  of  sin,  and,  whether  in  the  Church  or  the  Presbytery,  he  hesitated 
not  to  bring  the  discipline  of  Christ's  house  to  bear  on  flagrant  offenders. 
I  am  very  sincerely  and  fraternally 

Tours  in  Gospel  bonds, 

A.  GILCHRIST. 


JAMES  PATTERSON  * 

1808—1837. 

James  Pattuson  was  bora  on  the  17th  of  March,  1779,  at  Enrina, 
Backs  County,  Pa., — a  beautiful  tract  of  country  on  the  Western  shore  of 
the  Delaware.  His  materaal  ancestors,  who  were  distinguished  for  their 
piety,  emigrated  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  some  time  before  the  American 
Revolution,  and  settled  in  Basking  Kidge,  N.  J.  When  he  was  in  his 
third  year,  his  parents  removed  from  Ervina  to  Strasburg,  Franklin  County, 
P».,  where  they  oultivated  a  small  farm, — the  son  assisting  his  father  in  his 
mgricttltnral  pursuits.  From  his  earliest  years  he  evinced  great  natural 
kindnoM  and  gentleness  of  spirit,  which  rendered  him  a  favourite  with  his 
friends  and  associates. 

.  •  M«Boir  by  Rev.  Bobert  Adair.— MS.  horn  B.  E.  Bodgen,  D.  D. 
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When  h«  vm  ia  his  suLieenth  year,  an  ineident  ooenrred,  wiiiek  had  a 
moat  important  bearing  on  his  subsequent  history.  As  he  was  crossing  the 
Potomac  River,  he  fell  in,  and  contracted  a  violent  cold,  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  was,  for  a  long  time,  disabled  for  labouring  on  the  farm.  This 
seems  to  have  first  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  classical  educa- 
tion as  a  means  of  support.  And  another  still  more  important  effect  was 
that  it  gave  a  new  and  ultimately  a  better  direction  to  his  thoughts  on  the 
subject  of  religion ; — for,  though  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  a  pious  mother's 
instructions  and  prayers,  he  does  not  appear,  up  to  this  time,  to  have  had 
any  special  concern  for  his  immortal  interests.  With  very  inadequate  views 
of  the  gracious  provisions  of  Christianity,  he  struggled  on  for  nearly  two 
years,  a  stranger,  as  he  believed,  to  the  power  of  renewing  grace;  but,  at 
length,  the  clouds  which  had  hung  around  him  so  long,  broke  away,  and  his 
heart  was  cheered  with  the  tokens  of  God's  forgiving  mercy.  He  always 
supposed  that  that  protracted  season  of  deep  mental  suffering,  amounting 
frequently  to  anguish,  might  have  been  avoided,  by  his  being  suitably 
enlightened  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  evangelical  constitution ; 
though  he  considered  this  ocperience  as  having  been  eminently  important  as 
qualifying  him  for  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  parts  of  pastoral 
duty. 

As  soon  as  he  had  resolved,  in  the  strength  of  Divine  grace,  that  he  would 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  God,  he  began  to  meditate  the  idea  of  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  ministry ;  but  while  his  excellent  mother  encouraged 
him  in  this  from  the  beginning,  the  suggestion  met  with  little  favour  from 
his  father,  who  thought  that  he  could  ill  be  spared  from  his  place  on  the 
farm.  He,  however,  felt  constrained  by  both  duty  and  inclination,  to  go 
forward,  and,  if  possible,  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel;  and,  accord- 
ingly, with  a  little  bundle  in  his  hand,  and  just  four  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
he  left  home  to  become  a  member  of  a  classical  school  in  Shippensburg. 
Through  his  whole  academical  and  collegiate  course,  he  was  greatly  strait- 
ened for  pecuniary  means,  being  dependant  chiefly  on  occasional  loans*  from 
a  brother-in-law,  and  the  avails  of  his  mother's  industry  and  frugality. 

In  due  time  he  entered  Jefferson  College,  where  he  maintained  an  excel- 
lent standing,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  scholar,  and  graduated  in  1804. 
Immediately  on  leaving  College,  he  went  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  wu 
employed  for  some  time  as  a  classical  teacher.  Thence  he  removed  to 
Princeton,  with  a  view  to  prosecute  his  theological  studies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  then  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
and  of  Dr.  KoUook,  the  Professor  of  Divinity.  In  1806,  he  wa«  appointed 
Tutor  in  the  same  institution,  and  held  the  office  two  years.  Having  gone 
through  his  theological  course,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  on  the  5th  of  October,  1808.  In  June  of 
the  following  year,  he  was  called  to  the  Church  of  Bound  Brook,  N.  J., 
and,  having  accepted  the  call,  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  9th  of 
August  following.  His  early  sermons  were  written  with  great  care,  and  in 
a  somewhat  rhetorical  style ;  but  he  subsequently  became  oonvinoed  Uiat 
greater  simplicity  and  directness  better  become  the  pulpit,  and,  under  this 
impression,  he  discarded  every  thing  like  ornament,  and  vibrated  to  what 
some  might  consider  the  opposite  extreme. 

Mr.  Patterson's  ministry  at  Bound  Brook,  though  on  the  whole  a  happy 
and  successful  one,  was  not  of  long  continuance.    It  had  been  comm<m  in 
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tliai  ehnroh  to  beptiM  ike  ohildren  of  those  wko  were  sot  eommusimuits ; 
and  Mr.  P.,  h&ving  become  satiBfied  that  tkis  praetice  was  not  tuetained  by 
Soripture  and  was  adyerae  to  the  parity  of  the  Chnroh,  and  haying  laboured 
unauccessfallj  to  effect  a  change,  finally  came  to  the  resolution  to  resign  his 
pastoral  charge.  He  accordingly  did  resign  it  in  June,  1818 ;  and  in  reyiew- 
ing  this  part  of  his  ministry,  he  makes  this  record — **  It  pleased  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  to  bless  my  poor  labours,  while  there." 

,0n  the  13th  of  February,  1813,  Mr.  Patterson  was  married  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Habted  Ooe,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  lady  of  highly  respectable 
connections, — in  whom  he  found  in  eyery  respect  a  most  congenial  spirit, 
and  an  efficient  helper  in  his  work.  They  had  ten  children,— eiz  sons  and 
four  daughters.  Two  of  the  sons  were  educated  at  Amherst  OoUege,  and 
one  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylyania.  Two  of  them  entered  the  medi- 
cal profession. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1813,  Mr.  Patterson  was  unanimously  chosen 
Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Northern  Liberties  in  Phila- 
delphia; and,  haying  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  was  dismissed  on 
the  20th  of  October  to  join  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  installed 
on  the  11th  of  January,  1814.  Prior  to  this,  the  First  Church  of  the 
Northern  Liberties  was  connected  with  the  Second  Church  of  the  city,  and, 
in  common  with  that,  was  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rey.  Dr.  Jane- 
way  and  the  Rey.  (now  Dr.)  Thomas  H.  Skinner.  This  connection  had 
been  amicably  dissolved  under  the  impres^iion  that  the  field  in  the  Northern 
Liberties  might  be  more  adyantageously  occupied  by  one  individual,  who 
should  give  to  it  his  whole  time  and  energies.  It  was  in  many  respects  a 
difficult  and  unpromising  field;  but,  under  the  faithful  and  persevering 
labours  of  Mr.  Patterson,  there  was  gathered  from  it  a  rich  spiritual 
harvest. 

Mr.  Patterson's  ministry,  especially  from  the  time  of  his  settlement  in 
Philadelphia,  was  characterised  by  glowing  seal,  and  intense  and  incessant 
activity.  He  seems  to  have  acted  habitually  under  the  influence  of  a  deep 
concern  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Several  instrumentalities  for  bringing 
the  Gospel  in  contact  with  the  minds  of  the  young,  or  of  the  multitude, 
are  believed  to  have  originated  with  him.  No  matter  in  what  circumstances 
he  might  be  placed,  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  always  teeming  with  plans 
for  doing  good ;  and,  though  some  of  those  plans  might  not  commend  them- 
selyes  to  the  judgment  of  his  more  conseryatiye  brethren,  he  never  faltered 
in  his  efforts  to  carry  them  out,  so  long  as  he  could  persuade  himself  of 
their  beneficent  tendency.  There  were  many  reyivals  of  religion,  and 
8ome  of  them  of  great  power,  in  connection  with  his  labours ;  and  to  pro- 
duce and  maintain  such  a  state  of  things  his  efforts,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
pulpit,  seem  to  have  been  specially  designed.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that,  in  (he  difficulties  which  issued  in  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  he  sympathised  fully  with  the  New  School ;  and  regarded  that 
branch  of  the  Church  as  treated  by  theur  brethren  with  great  and  unmerited 
severity. 

It  was  only  for  a  short  time,  however,  after  the  division,  that  he  lived,  to 
deplore  it.  In  October  following,  he  spent  several  days  in  the  country, 
labouring  in  two  protracted  meetings ;  at  the  latter  of  which  he  took  a 
aeyere  cold.  The  Sabbath  after  his  return  from  this  meeting,  though  com- 
plaining of  indisposition,  he  went  to  the  house  of  God,  expecting  to  per* 
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fdm  tlw  vflttd  MrrUe ;  but  wImh  he  arose  to  «BBoaMe  k«  text,.he  icmai 
kimself  bo  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed.  The  next  daj  he  £eh  so  miuk 
better  that  he  went  to  Balttmore  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia.  He  preaohed  on  the  two  succeeding  Sabbaths^  though  in  great 
feebleness ;  and  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  Noyemb^,  he  called  a  physician 
who  pronounced  his  disease  to  be  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  longs.  His 
case,  however,  was  not  considered  alarming  during  the  week,  and  he  was 
able  to  walk  about  his  chamber,  and  spoke  of  being  able  to  preach  on  the 
following  Sabbath.  The  next  Monday,  however,  an  unfavourable  change 
took  place,  and  from  that  time  he  gradually  sunk,  until  the  next  Friday 
morning,  (November  17,  1837,)  when  he  died, — ^in  the  fifty-ninth  year  <d 
his  age,  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  his  ministry.  A  Sermon  commemoratift 
of  his  life  and  character  was  preaohed  in  the  church  in  which  he  had  minis- 
tered,  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  on  the  second  Sabbath  after  his  death, 
and  was  published.  In  1840,  there  was  published  a  Memoir  of  his  life  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Adair. 

During  the  twenty-three  years  that  he  exercbed  his  ministry  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  received  into  the  Church  1790  members — an  average  of  74  a 
year. 

Mr.  Patterson's  publications  consisted  of  a  Missionary  Sermon  and  sere* 
ral  tracts. 

FROM  THE  BEV.  THOMAS  BRAIN ERD,  D.  D. 

Phil^bklpbia,  August  6, 18S7. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  James  Patterson  began  in  1827, 
and  extended  to  the  time  of  his  death.  For  nearly  one  year  I  sat  under  Ub 
ministry,  and  was  often  a  guest  at  his  house.  I  always  regarded  him  as  a  very 
extraordinary  man. 

His  person  was  strikingly  impressive.  At  least  six  feet  in  height,  and  so  lank 
that  he  seemed  still  taller;  eyes  black,  and  set  deep  in  his  head;  coal  black, 
straight  hair;  skin  dark,  and  complexion  so  pale  as  often  to  seem  cadaveroas; 
high  cheek  bones  and  large  mouth; — all  wrought  by  labour,  responsibility,  dct- 
vous  sympathy  and  feeble  health,  into  an  expression  grave — almost  sad; — his 
eyes  often  streaming  with  tears,  and  his  voice  in  its  higher  tones,  shrill,  pierdng, 
Ingubrious  or  severe,  he  seemed  like  an  old  prophet  of  Israel  risen  from  the 
dead,— a  messenger  from  another  world,  come  to  warn  the  wicked  to  flee  the 
wrath  to  come.  And  this  impression  might  be  deepened  by  the  style  of  lus 
preaching.  It  was  sometimes  tender,  gentle,  affectionate.  His  smile  in  the 
pulpit  was  like  the  sun  breaking  through  clouds, — pensive  but  fascinating.  His 
gentleness  in  public  addresses  was  rare,  but  beautiful  from  its  pathos  and  sin- 
cerity. 

But  his  general  aspect  in  the  pulpit  was  stern  and  severe.  His  mission  was  to 
sinners.  His  great  office  rebuke  and  warning.  His  main  motive  the  terrors  of 
the  Almighty.  The  thunders  of  the  law  he  wielded  with  terrific  power.  His 
denunciations  of  guilt  were  scathing;  his  predictions  of  coming  wrath  graphic 
and  overwhelming. 

In  his  family  or  social  circles,  in  general  intercourse  with  the  world,  he  was 
most  courteous,  benevolent,  gentlemanly.  He  loved  an  anecdote,  relished  wit, 
and  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh;  but  when  he  entered  on  a  religious  service,  he 
seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the  most  awful  apprehension  of  human  guilt  and 
danger,  and  to  be  wrought  to  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  save  souls  firom 
death. 


Bis^Uof  prMohittg mud  modM «f  inflaetiee  vert aododbt  nt^ifitd hj  Ua 
«ftrly  positioiu  He  wm  loetted  in  the  sulmrbt  «f  ilM  ottj-,  uneng  the  poor,  the 
ilUterate>  the  animalized,  the  stupid,  the  heathenish.  He  must  gam  their  attan- 
tion.  He  must  draw  them  to  church.  Hence  he  circulated  advertiseiAeBts; 
pasted  pious  placards  on  the  walls;  announced  noyel  snbjeots;  took  wonderful 
texts,  and  wrought  out  queer  illustrations.  And  when,  by  the  help  of  God,  he 
had  roused  and  attracted  the  multitude,  he  felt  that  the  case  was  urgent;  that 
Tie  must,  at  all  hazards,  and  by  any  means  lawful,  however  noTel,  bring  them  to 
submit  to  God.  Revival  excitements  first  filled  his  church;  Jind  he  had  a  tend- 
ency perhaps  to  suppose  that  these  alone  were  periods  of  blessing;  and  for  the 
recurrence  of  these  he  mainly  laboured  and  prayed. 

His  particular  antipathy  was  a  Ohristianity  that  would  not  toork  for  God. 
Ottring  nothing  for  money  himself,  he  was  impatient  with  the  riefa,  because  they 
vsed  their  wealth  for  themselves,  rather  than  for  the  salvation  of  men.  Imagin- 
ing that  many  preachers  were  ambitious  of  popularity  by  humouring  the  taate 
and  refinement  of  their  more  wealthy  and  fashionable  congregations,  he  used  to 
censure  them  severely.  And  perhaps  sometimes  fell  himself  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  raw  denunciation  and  semi-rudeness,  if  not  recklessness,  in  the 
pulpit.  So  prominent  was  this  trait,  that  he  always  believed  his  brethren  in 
some  of  the  wealthier  churches  were  afraid  to  ask  him  to  preach  in  their 
pulpits. 

Such  impressions )  tinging  his  public  services,  had  a  tendency  rather  to 
alienate  from  him  the  more  wealthy,  tasteful,  refined  classes;  and  at  the 
same  time  made  him  the  more  popular  with  the  masses,-^-especially  with  the 
poor. 

His  sermons  were  seldom  written  out.  He  delighted  to  get  some  novel,  start- 
Kng  thought,  that  ^*  came  right  home,"  as  he  was  wont  to  say;  and  then  carry 
it  out  by  illustrations  drawn  from  every  day  life.  His  efforts  were  very  unequal ; 
sometimes  marked  by  crudeness  and  bad  taste;  but  in  listening  to  him  nearly  a 
whole  year,  I  remember  no  discourse  that  had  not  some  original  touches;  nor 
one  that  did  not  seem  to  make  a  good  moral  impression  on  his  congregation. 
His  holy,  sympathetic,  benevolent,  prayerful  and  humble  life,  gave  him  authority; 
and  among  the  masses,  in  spite  of  his  occasional  severity  and  personality,  he 
had  great  popularity.  In  direct  and  personal  efforts  to  convert  sinners  to  God> 
perhaps  he  has  had  no  superior  in  Uiis  land  since  the  days  of  Whitefield. 

He  was  always  burdened  with  this  responsibility, — to  save  sinners.  He 
worked  himself;  he  made  his  elders,  his  church-members,  work.  "  Work,  work, 
work !"  was  the  burden  of  his  appeals  through  the  press,  of  his  exhortations 
to  his  ministerial  brethren,  and  of  his  sermons  and  lectures.  His  reproofs  of 
his  brethren  for  indolence  or  apathy  were  frequent  and  earnest;  but  as  they 
were  kind,  were  always  cheerfully  borne.  He  kept  the  fire  burning  at  home. 
He  travelled  often  and  far  to  labour  in  revivals.  He  started  scores  of  little  meet- 
ings, where  his  church-members  might  exhort  and  pray.  For  years  ho  gathered 
crowds  to  hear  the  Gospel,  on  Kensington  Common,  Sabbath  afternoons;  and 
not  unfrequently  he  issued  little  printed  bulletins,  to  be  circulated  gratuitously, 
to  stir  up  somebody  *'  to  abound  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

As  a  result,  all  over  this  section  of  country, — I  might  say  all  over  the  West, — 
here  and  there  will  be  found  persons  who  refer  their  first  serious  impressions  to 
the  labours  of  **  Father  Patterson."  And  such,  refiecting  his  spirit,  are  almost 
always  burnings  and  sometimes  Bhining  lights. 

He  was  a  good  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  scholar.  He  had  read  much ;  but 
his  taste  lay  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  old  Divines,  from  which  he 
imported  many  a  stirring  thought  and  quaint  illustration.  His  mental  accumu- 
lations seemed  to  be  in  lumps  rather  than  links.  His  whole  mental  structure 
was  marked  by  impulsive  genius  rather  than  symmetrical  judgment.    His  spirit 
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WM  noble — his  power  wonderfol — but  he  fdlowed  a  inxk  that  it  would  be  wuA 
for  others  to  enter,  unless  they  were  like  him  in  his  peculiar  stmctare. 

As  illastrations  of  the  man,  I  will  state  fiu;ts,  which  I  beliere  can  aU  be 
yerified. 

At  a  little  prayer-meeting  in  the  house  of  an  unconverted  man,  Mr.  Patterson 
called  upon  him  to  pray.  He  declined ;  said  he  never  prayed.  **  Then  you  ought 
to  begin,"  said  Mr.  Patterson;  "you  ought  to  pray."  The  man  trembled, 
yielded — and  attempted  prayer.    It  resulted  in  his  hopeful  conversion. 

Mr.  Patterson  once  set  a  prominent  church -member,  and  myself,  then  a  very 
young  man,  to  visit  some  of  his  members  who  did  not  come  up  to  his  help  in 
one  of  his  revivals.  We  made  but  one  or  two  calls — of  course  were  coldly 
received;  and  then  turned  to  visit  some  of  the  more  devoted  members  of  the 
church.  We  dreaded  to  make  our  report  to  Mr.  Patterson,  expecting  a  reproef 
for  shunning  the  cross.  But  he  only  laughed  heartily.  *'  Just  right,''  said  he; — 
"  whip  the  free  horses — you  will  never  bring  up  the  drones  !" 

On  a  certain  occasion  he  said,  in  a  circle  of  his  brethren,  that  he  thought  min- 
isters  ought  to  be  humble  and  poor,  like  their  Master.  *'  I  have  often  prayed," 
said  he,  "  that  I  might  be  kept  humble.  I  never  prayed  that  I  might  be^oor. 
I  could  trust  BtUtantoood  Street  Church  for  that !  !** 

In  one  of  the  principal  churches,  at  a  Union  Monthly  Concert,  Mr.  Patterson 
rose  to  exhort.  '*  I  have  thought,"  said  he,  "  that  one  of  these  great  rich  men 
died,  and  went  up  to  Heaven.  Paul,  grown  to  be  a  tall  Archangel,  ran  to  meet 
him,  and  bent  down  to  inquire  what  was  doing  for  Christ  in  Philadelphia. 
How  are  Sunday  Schools  prospering?  *I  don't  know — ^I  never  enter  one.' 
How  are  Religious  Tracts  succeeding  ?  *  I  never  inquired.'  How  is  the  grett 
work  of  Missions  advancing  in  China  ?  *  1  learned  the  price  of  tea^  but  nerer 
asked  or  read  about  Missions.'  Get  out !  says  Paul,  this  is  no  place  for  yoo  ! 
All  here  sympathize  with  the  cause  of  Christ  on  the  Earth." 

I  might  multiply  these  illustrations  of  his  peculiarities.  But  they  are  enoi]g;h 
as  a  specimen  of  the  man.  He  had  foibles,  prejudices,  and  great  imprudences. 
Half  the  world  around  him  professed  to  despise  or  hate  him,  living;  but  when 
it  was  announced  that  he  was  dead,  there  was  one  unanimous  lament  through- 
out the  city.  His  praise  was  on  all  lips,  and  at  least  ten  thousand  people,  of  all 
characters  and  classes,  came  to  drop  a  tear  on  the  dust  of  one  who  had  faithfully 
served  God  in  spending  his  life  to  sanctify  and  save  the  lost. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  BRAITfERD. 
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JOSEPH  CAMPBELL,  D.  D  * 

1808—1840.^ 

Joseph  Campbell  was  born  in  Omagb,  County  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in 
the  year  1776, — his  ancestors  having  been  driven  thither  from  Scotland  bj 
persecution.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  America  in  1797;  and,  having 
eojoyed  excellent  advantages  for  a  common  education  previous  to  his  leaving 
Ireland,  he  engaged,  shortly  after  his  arrival  here,  in  the  business  of  teach* 
bg,  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  support.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  he 
had  charge  of  a  school  at  Cranberry,  N.  J.;  and  at  the  same  time  was 
pursuiug  a  course  of  classical  study  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woodhull,  then 
Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place.  So  rapid  was  his  progress 
that,  during  his  residence  there,  he  not  only  became  a  good  classical  scholar 
himself,  but  assisted  several  young  men  in  their  preparation  for  College. 
In  1801,  he  opened  an  Englbh  and  classical  school  at  Princeton,  where  he 
still  pursued  his  literary  and  scientific  studies,  and  also,  it  is  believed, 
commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  then  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  subsequently 
oontinued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wood- 
hull  of  Freehold,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1808.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1806. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Campbell  received  a  call  to  become  the  Pastor  of  the  Pres- 
hyterian  Church  in  Hackettstown,  Warren  County,  N.  J.  Thb  call  he 
accepted,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  shortly  after.  Here  he  continued 
hibouring  with  great  acceptance  and  success  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Though 
the  Congregation,  when  he  took  charge  of  it,  was  small  and  feeble,  it  grad- 
ually increased  in  numbers  and  influence,  under  his  ministry,  until  it  became 
one  of  the  most  respectable  congregations  in  the  whole  region.  In  1838, 
he  was  invited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Churches  in  Milford  and 
Kingwood,  N.  J.;  and  under  circumstances  so  urgent  and  peculiar  as  led 
him  to  think  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  the  invitation.  He  accordingly 
did  accept  it ;  though  at  a  great  expense  of  personal  feeling,  as  well  as  to 
the  deep  regret  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  and  so  happily 
connected.  He  declined  calls,  at  different  periods,  to  several  prominent 
churches,  among  which  were  one  or  two  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1831,  he  was  chosen  a  Trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  in 
1838,  a  Director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  In  1837,  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Lafayette  College. 

In  the  controversy  which  agitated,  and  finally,  in  1838,  divided,  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  thought,  felt,  and  acted,  uniformly  and  strongly 
with  the  Old  School. 

It  was  but  for  a  short  period  that  Dr.  Campbell  was  spared  to  exercise 
his  roinbtry  at  Milford  and  Kingwood.  In  the  autumn  of  1840,  he  was 
seised  witb  a  bilious  fever,  which  changed  to  a  typhoid,  and  very  soon  ter- 
minated in  death.  His  closing  scene  was  eminently  peaceful,  and  while  he 
expressed  the  most  joyful  oonftdenoe  that  a  orown  of  glory  awaited  him,  h« 

*  ]I«Boir  prtSx0d  to  hif  Sormoof .— HSS.  from  bia  fomilj  and  Bor.  Dr.  Jmdm  Soott. 
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rendered  a  decisive  and  earnest  tettUmonj  to  the  truths  wlueh  he  had 
preached,  as  constituting  the  onlj  foundation  of  his  hope.  He  died  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1840,  in  the  sixtj-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty- 
second  of  his  ministry.  His  remains  were  removed  for  burial  to  Hacketts- 
town,  and  the  people  of  both  his  charges  met  at  his  Funeral,  and  mingled 
in  a  common  lamentation. 

In  1801,  he  was  married  to  Abigail  Denton,  then  a  resident  of  Prince- 
ton. By  this  marriage  he  had  two  children, — a  son  who  became  a  physi- 
cian, and  a  daughter  who  was  married  to  the  Rev.  James  Wyckoflf.  Mrs. 
Campbell  died,  greatly  lamented,  in  1827,  and,  a  few  years  after,  he  was 
married  to  a  Mrs.  Chamberlain  of  Flemington,  N.  J.,  who  still  (1857) 
survives  as  his  widow.     There  were  no  children  by  the  last  marriage. 

In  1842,  there  was  a  volume  of  Dr.  Campbell's  Sermons  published,  in  con- 
nection with  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  life,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray  of  Easton,  Pa. 


FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  SCOTT,  D.  D. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  April  9, 1857. 

Dear  Brother:  My  knowledge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Campbell  is  limited  to 
the  last  six  years  of  his  life.  In  1834,  immediately  after  my  licensure  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  I  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  united  Churches 
of  German  Valley  and  Fox  Hill,  made  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  Rev. 
M.  S.  Button  to  New  York,  to  be  the  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mathews 
in  the  pastorate  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Garden  Street.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell moderated  the  call  made  on  me  by  these  Churches.  He  wrote  to  me 
announcing  the  fact.     Thus  began  an  intimacy  which  closed  only  with  his  life. 

After  my  settlement  in  March,  1835,  our  families  became  intimate.  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, who  still  survives  him,  was  the  model  of  a  minister's  wife.  He  treated  me 
as  a  son  in  the  Gospel, — encouraging  and  advising  me  in  every  thing  appertaia- 
ing  to  my  great  work.  We  exchanged  pulpits  often;  and,  as  our  charges  were 
contiguous,  assisted  each  other  in  numerous  ministerial  duties.  We  made  several 
excursions  together, — one  to  the  Water-gap  and  Wind-gap  on  the  Delawtre, 
which  arises  before  me  like  a  green  spot  in  memory.  On  matters  wliich  troubled 
him,  he  condescended  to  consult  me,  uniformly  acting  towards  me  like  both  a 
father  and  a  brother.  When  ho  accepted  the  call  to  the  Churches  of  Milford  and 
Kingwood, — though  some  twenty-five  miles  distant,  our  fraternal  and  social 
intercourse  continued.  I  visited  him  several  times  during  his  last  illness,  and 
received  from  his  dying  lips  his  wishes  in  relation  to  his  manuscripts,  and  some 
other  matters. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  who  wrote  the  sketch  of  Dr.  Campbell  accompanying  thi 
posthumous  Tolume  of  his  Sermons,  refers  to  my  interview  with  Dr.  G.  om  hk 
death  bed  in  these  words: — 

"  A  beloved  clerical  brother  and  co-presbyter,  who  possessed  Dr.  Campbells 
confidence,  while  visiting  him  on  his  death-bed,  asked  him  how  he  then  felt  as  a 
man  and  a  minister,  as  it  regarded  his  safety  and  acceptance  in  that  worid  of 
spirits,  on  the  threshold  of  which  he  was  standing.  To  this  very  trying  and 
solemn  question  he  replied,  with  all  the  emphasis  which  his  wasted  energies 
would  adroit,  that,  on  this  subject,  he  had  not  a  single  doubt.  Encouraged  by 
this,  his  friend  asked  him  what  his  views  were,  reflecting  as  they  did,  the  light 
of  eternity,  concerning  the  doctrines  of  grace  which  he  had  preached,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  God*s  sovereignty  and  electing  love.  To  which  he  promptly  replied 
that  be  fUlly  and  heartily  bdieved  then  to  be  God's  truth,  and  lelt  willing  to 
appear  befbre  God  in  their  belief 
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The  portrsit  of  Dr.  Gampbdl,  eagnvTed  by  S«rUin,  which  is  isMrted  im  the 
Tolame  of  Sermons,  is  a  faithful  and  striking  likeness  of  him.  He  is  represented 
as  sitting  in  his  study  in  a  state  of  profound  reflection.  His  very  expression  in 
his  thoughtful  moods  is  given  with  great  exactness.  He  was  a  man  of  small 
stature,  perhaps  not  over  five  feet  and  a  half  high.  He  was  firmly  built,  and 
capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  He  possessed  much  energy  of  character. 
His  countenance  was  fair  and  ruddy,  beaming  with  benevolence  and  intelligenoe. 
It  was  a  face,  which,  being  once  seen,  haunts  the  memory  ever  afterwards.  To 
complete  this  portrait  of  him,  I  have  only  to  add  that  there  was  much  amenity 
and  dignity  in  his  manners. 

It  was  impossible  to  hear  him  speak  without  being  impressed  with  his  scholarly 
manner.  His  language  in  private  conversation  was  concise,  strong,  and  always 
appropriate.  His  written  style  was  forcible,  but  not  highly  finished.  His  ser- 
mons were  delivered  from  a  short  syllabus.  He  began  to  preach  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  and  in  a  calm,  deliberate  manner.  As  the  subject  opened  before  his 
mind,  he  grew  animated,  raising  the  tone  of  bis  voice,  speaking  more  rapidly, 
throwing  his  whole  energies  into  the  subject,  and  rising  often  to  a  very  lofly  and 
commanding  style  of  pnlpit  oratory.  If  Dr.  Campbell  had  paid  attention  to 
eloquence  as  an  art,  and  had  been  placed  in  circumstances  more  favourable  to  the 
development  of  his  fine  powers,  I  doubt  not  that  he  would  have  taken  rank 
ttaong  the  most  eloquent  of  our  American  divines. 

He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  history,  doctrines,  and  usages,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  was  therefore  a  leading  spirit  in  the  questions  which,  in 
his  latter  days  agitated  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  all  the  meetings  of  the  Church  Courts;  and 
had  a  controlling  influence  in  his  Presbytery,  notwithstanding  he  was  associated 
with  several  men  of  great  and  deserved  prominence. 

Dr.  Campbell  was  a  most  faithful  pastor,  and  greatly  beloved  by  all  the 
Churches  of  the  large  Presbytery  of  Newton,  and  respected  and  honoured  by  the 
whole  Synod  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  a  favourite  with 
the  intelligent  and  refined  families,  who,  in  his  day,  spent  their  summers  at 
Schooley's  Mountain.  He  was  a  most  successful  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He 
was  always  found  amomg  the  friends  of  order  and  law.  He  promoted  all  phi- 
lanthropic movements.  He  sustained  the  Boards  of  the  Church,  and  was  the 
untiring  friend  of  schools  and  Colleges.  He  sought  out  and  educated  promising 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  He  was  a  great  peace-maker.  Those  who  knew 
him  well  in  private  can  testify  that  he  was  a  devout  man.  Few  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  were  more  prompt, 
judicious,  or  efficient  than  he.  It  may  justly  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  "a 
master  in  Israel.*' 

I  subjoin  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  my  friend.  Archer  Gifibrd, 
Esq.,  as  helping  to  illustrate  a  part  of  Dr.  Campbell's  earlier  history: — 

"It  is  chiefly  as  a  teacher  of  the  little  grammar  school  at  Princeton  that  I 
remember  Dr.  Campbell.  That  maxim  of  Juvenal — '  Maxima  debetnr  puero 
rererentia' — was  truly  illustrated  in  his  supervision  of  his  pupils;  while  he  was 
greatly  respected  and  beloved  by  them  in  return.  There  was  that  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  in  his  slow  and  distinct 
utterance,  (in  Scottish  dialect,)  which  was  at  once  characteristic  and  exceedingly 
winning. 

^' A  few  years  ago,  in  passing  over  Schooley's  Mountain,  (Morris  County,)  I 
met  him  in  his  vehicle,  in  company  with  a  friend;  and  as  I  knew  that  he  was 
settled  somewhere  in  that  vicinity,  I  felt  so  confident  of  his  identity  with  my 
ibrmer  instructer,  that  I  ventured  to  stop  him  and  speak  to  him.  I  found  no 
difBcalty  in  bringing  myself  to  his  remembrance;  and  as  he  spoke,  the  soft  and 
subdued  tones  of  his  voice  carried  me  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  over  the  gap 
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of  half  a  century  to  the  period  when  he  ooenpied  the  Broad  Ohair  at  the  head  ef 

the  school  room,  and  when  he  bent  over  me  with  that  endearing  manner  which 
the  heart,  once  sensible  of,  never  forgets." 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  my  early  ministerial  friend,  I  feel  that  I  hare  done  little 
more  than  indicate  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  his  character.  I  am  certain 
that  there  is  not  one  of  his  contemporaries  who  is  aliye,  that  would  not  readily 
endorse  erery  thing  I  have  said  concerning  his  learning,  talents,  usefulness,  and 
piety. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  and  fhiternally  yours, 

JAMES  SCOTT. 


CORNELIUS  C.  CUYLER,  D.  D  * 

1808—1850. 

Cornelius  C.  Cutler  was  bom  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  15th  ol 
February,  1783.  His  father,  Cornelius  Cuyler,  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  in  Albany  until  within  eight  years  of  his  death,  when  he  remored 
to  Fort  Johnson,  on  the  Mohawk  River.  His  mother  who  was  a  lady  of 
the  finest  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, — was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Yates 
of  Schenectady,  and  sister  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Yates  of  Albany,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  four  child- 
ren,— two  of  whom  were  sons.  The  letter  C.  was  inserted  in  his  name  to 
distinguish  him  from  six  contemporaries  of  the  same  surname,  all  of  whom 
were  called  Comelms,  His  father  dying  when  the  son  was  bat  twelre 
years  old,  the  forming  of  his  character  devolved  solely  on  his  mother ;  and 
such  was  his  sense  of  obligation  for  the  benign  and  powerful  inflaence  which 
she  exerted  upon  him,  that  he  was  accustomed,  even  in  his  later  years, 
frequently  and  feelingly  to  advert  to  it. 

He  early  discovered  a  strong  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  had  gone  through  the  usual  course  preparatory  to  entering  College; 
but  circumstances  occurred  to  occasion  the  postponement  of  this  event  for 
several  years.  At  length,  however,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Union 
College  and  was  graduated  in  1806 ;  after  which,  for  a  time,  he  euperin- 
tended  a  Female  school  at  Schenectady.  It  had  been  his  intention  to 
engage  in  the  profession  of  Law  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  sad  reverses 
to  which  his  family  had  been  subjected,  his  thoughts  were  turned  into  a 
serious  channel,  the  result  of  which  was  that,  within  a  short  time,  he  made 
a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  and  resolved  on  becoming  a  minbter  of  the 
Gospel.  Under  the  theological  instructions  of  Doctors  Livingston  and 
Basset t,  he  pursued  his  studies  till  the  year  1808,  when  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Classis  of  Schenectady. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1809,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  Poughkeepsic.  That  Church  had  previously  been  in  a 
divided  and  unhappy  condition.     But  the  very  commencement  of  his  minis- 

*Dr.  Jonet*!  Fqii.  Serm.— MSS.  ftom  Dr.  Ciijler*f  family  and  ttom  Bev.  Thomaa  Dewitt, 
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trj  there  was  marked  by  a  most  AHspioions  change— a  reriral  of  religion 
almost  immediately  commenced,  which  continued  for  two  years,  increasing 
the  number  of  communicants  from  less  than  forty  to  more  than  two  hundred. 
Another  revival  occurred  in  1815,  a  third  in  1819  and  1820,  and  a  fourth 
in  1831  and  1832.  His  labours  were  not  more  successful  than  they  were 
abundant.  Four  stations  in  the  vicinity  that  he  selected  for  occasional 
services,  were  nurtured,  through  his  instrumentality,  into  vigorous  and 
self-sustaining  Churches.  As  he  had  an  eminently  catholic  spirit,  he  found 
great  favour  among  other  denominations  as  well  as  his  own ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  no  minister  in  the  region  in  which  he  lived,  exerted,  at 
that  time,  a  wider  or  more  powerful  influence  than  he.  In  1814,  he  was 
called  to  the  Collegiate  charge  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  city 
of  New  York ;  and  though  the  call  was  earnestly  pressed,  he  felt  constrained 
to  decline  it,  especially  as  it  was  contemporaneous  with  the  commencement 
of  a  revival  of  region  in  his  own  congregation.  Several  other  calls  also, 
which  might  have  been  considered  highly  attractive,  he  declined  in  subse- 
quent years. 

In  1828,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Union  College. 

In  1833,  Dr.  Cuyler  was  invited  to  become  the  Pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia ;  and,  though  it  cost  him  a  severe 
sacrifice  to  sunder  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  his  flock,  after  an  undisturbed 
and  successful  pastorate  of  so  many  years,  he  could  not  resist  the  conviction 
that  this  was  a  call  of  Providence,  and  therefore  he  determined  to  obey  it. 
Accordingly,  he  resigned  his  charge  amidst  the  deep  regrets  of  an  afiection- 
ate  people,  and  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1834. 

Though  Dr.  Cuyler  laboured  with  unremitting  assiduity  in  Philadelphia, 
and  his  ministry  was  by  no  means  without  visible  tokens  of  success,  it 
seemed  to  be  accompanied  by  less  of  Divine  influence  in  the  direct  conver- 
fiion  of  sinners  than  had  attended  his  labours  in  his  former  charge.  He  had 
naturally  a  fine  constitution,  and  was  never  disposed  to  spare  it  in  the 
servitt  of  his  Master.  It  was  only  for  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death 
that  he  was  taken  off  from  his  public  labours ;  and  even  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  brief  illness,  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  his  food,  and  rest,  and 
conversation  with  his  friends.  His  disease  \Tas  dry  gangrene  making  its 
first  appearance  in  the  heel.  As  the  disease  advanced,  and  his  prospect  of 
recovery  grew  dubious,  his  mind  seemed  to  take  on  a  more  elevated  spiritual 
tone,  and  he  evinced  the  most  mature  preparation  for  going  to  render  an 
account  of  his  stewardship.  He-  died  on  the  31st  of  August,  1850,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  An  Address  was  delivered  at  his  Funeral  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Plum^  of  Baltimore,  and  a  Sermon,  commemorative  of  his 
life  and  character,  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Jones,  both  of 
which  were  published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Cuyler's  publications : — A  Sermon  preached 
at  Poughkeepsie  on  the  death  of  Andrew  M.  Young,  one  of  the  teachers  in 
the  Dutchess  County  Academy,  1814.  Narrative  of  a  Bevival  of  Beligion 
in  the  Beformed  Dutch  Church  in  Poughkeepsie,  1815.  The  Question 
answered — Whose  children  are  entitled  to  Baptism  ?  A  Sermon  preached 
before  the  General  Synod  of  the  Beformed  Dutch  Church,  1816.  God*a 
presence  and  blessing  in  his  House :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  DedioatioB' 
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of  the  new  Reformed  Dutcli  Church  at  Poughkeepsie  to  which  is  added  the 
Address  delivered  on  laying  the  corner  stone,  1822.  A  Sermon  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  the  late  Rev.  John  H.  Livingston,  P.  D.,  LL.  D.,  preached 
at  Poughkeepsie,  and  afterwards  before  the  Qeneral  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Datch  Church  at  Albany,  1825.  A  Sermon  on  the  Nature  of  the  Atone- 
ment, 1835.  The  Beauty  and  Excellency  of  the  Church,  the  foundation 
of  her  influence  on  the  world :  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia  at  the  opening  of  its  annual  meeting  in  York,  1835.  Believers, 
sojourners  on  earth,  and  expectants  of  Heaven:  A  Sermon  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Robert  Ralston,  Esq.,  1836.  A  Sermon  on  the  deatii  of 
Robert  Smith.  The  Believer's  views  of  Life,  Death  and  Eternity :  A  Dis- 
course occasioned  by  the  death  of  Dr.  John  White,  1838.  The  Law  of 
God  with  respect  to  Murder :  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia,  1842.  Three  Tracts  published  by  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication,  entitled — **  The  Parity  of  the  Ministry" — 
**  Evidences  of  a  gracious  state  " — "  Who  shall  dwell  in  Heaven  ?"  He 
contributed  also  to  some  of  the  religious  newspapers ;  and  among  the  most 
important  of  his  contributions  was  a  series  of  essays  on  the  doctrine  of 
Atonement,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  and  Telegraph,  published  in 
Albany. 

He  was  married  on  the  16th  of  February,  1809,  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Isaac  De  Graff,  of  Schenectady.  They  had  ten  children,  seven  of  whom 
survived  their  father.  One  son,  Theodore,  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1838,  and  b  a  disiinguishod  lawyer  in  Philadelphia. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  DEWITT,  D.  D. 

New  Tokk,  February  8, 1858. 

My  dear  Sir:  While  pursuing  my  literary  course  in  Union  College,  from  1806 
to  1808,  I  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  late  Dr.  Cuyler,  who  had  then 
reoently  graduated,  and  was  residing  at  Schenectady  as  a  student  of  Theology. 
I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  settlement  as  Pastor  of 
the  Church  in  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809.  After  finishing 
my  theological  course  at  New  Brunswick,  and  being  licensed  to  preach,  I  wu 
called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Churches  in  New  Hacken- 
sack  and  Hopewell,  in  Dutchess  County,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poughkeepsie, 
in  the  autumn  of  1812.  1  remained  there  till  the  fall  of  1827,  and  was  thus 
brought  into  constant  intercourse  with  Dr.  Cuyler  both  in  ecclesiastical  relations, 
and  in  those  of  personal  friendship,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years.  Some  fev 
years  after  my  removal  to  this  city,  Dr.  Cuyler  was  called  to  Philadelphia.  Our 
intercourse,  after  that,  though  less  frequent,  was  renewed,  as  opportunity 
offered,  and  always  with  great  cordiality,  till  his  removal  to  his  rest. 

I  have  always  viewed  Dr.  Cuyler  as  an  excellent  model  of  diligence,  fidelity, 
and  wisdom,  in  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties  pertaining  to  the  ministry. 
His  mind,  though  not  of  a  brilliant  or  imposing  character,  was  well  balanced, 
well  disciplined,  and  characterized  by  that  sterling  quality — sound  common- 
sense.  This  gave  a  wise  practical  direction  to  his  whole  course.  His  piety, 
which  was  deep  rooted  and  carefully  cultivated,  expressed  itself  strongly  and 
uniformly  in  his  public  ministrations,  his  private  intercourse,  and  his  domestic 
relations.  He  was  careful  and  diligent  in  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit.  His 
views  of  Christian  truth,  which  were  in  conformity  to  the  standards  of  bis 
'Church,  he  exhibited  with  great  clearness,  and  always  in  their  bearing  on  the 
heart  and  the  life.    His  sermons  were  framed  with  a  good  degree  of  logical  accu- 
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racy,  his  style  was  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  his  application  direct  and  not 
unfrequently  pungent.  His  delivery  was  simple,  without  much  gesture,  and 
without  any  remarkable  animation, — better  fitted  perhaps  to  the  didactic  than 
the  hortatory.  He  was  remarkably  assiduous  in  his  pastoral  labours,  and  was 
especially  felicitous  in  his  ministrations  at  the  bed  of  sickness  and  death,  and  in 
the  house  of  mourning.  He  was  most  exemplary  in  his  attention  to  the  young, 
causing  them  to  regard  him  as  a  personal  friend,  and  availing  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  communicate  to  them  religious  instruction.  It  might  reasonably 
be  expected  that  much  good  fruit  should  have  come  from  such  a  ministry ;  and 
accordingly,  in  Poughkeepsie  especially,  a  very  rich  blessing  attended  his  labours. 
Several  revivals  occurred  while  he  was  there;  and  one  of  them  I  particularly 
remember  as  having  been  characterized  by  great  interest  and  power. 

Dr.  Cuyler  was  remarkably  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  the  various  judica- 
tories of  the  Church.  He  had  a  fine  talent  for  business,  and  was  never  more  in 
his  element  than  while  engaged  in  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He 
was  at  once  conciliatory,  cautious  and  energetic.  He  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon 
whatever  was  passing  in  the  Church,  and  felt  that  he  had  important  duties  to 
perform  towards  the  Body  at  large,  as  well  as  towards  his  own  immediate  con- 
gregation. 

Dr.  Cuyler,  in  his  general  intercourse  with  society,  never  lost  sight  of  the 
d^piity  that  belongs  to  his  profession,  while  yet  he  never  took  on  any  stiff  or 
artificial  airs.  He  was  an  agreeable  and  instructive  companion.  He  had  a  kind 
word  for  every  body,  and  his  benignant  smile  diffused  a  kindly  feeling  in  every 
drcle. 

Tours  with  fi*atemal  regard, 

THOMAS  DEWITT. 

FROM  THE  HON.  JOHN  KINTZING  KANE, 

JUDGE  OP  THB   0IBCT7IT  OOURT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

laoN  Rock,  near  Philadelphia,  May  14, 1857 
My  dear  Sir:  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Cuyler  within  a  few  weeks  after 
I  reached  manhood.  It  was  in  the  interior  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  T.  I  was 
trying  to  reach  some  wild  lands  that  had  come  to  me  by  inheritance,  and  found 
myself  a  storm-stayed  visiter  for  some  forty-eight  hours  among  the  hills.  Dr. 
Cuyler  was  my  companion  from  the  same  cause. 

He  was  then  a  noble  looking  person,  with  all  that  courtesy  of  manner  that 
used  to  distinguish  gentlemen.  His  conversation  I  remember  fascinated  me;  for 
he  was  an  elegant  scholar,  and  he  had  the  happy  art  of  choosing  topics  on  which 
I  thought  myself  informed; — so  that  he  flattered  while  instructing  me.  I  was 
fresh  from  College,  and  my  ideas  of  the  clerical  character  had  been  moulded 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  D wight;  but  Dr.  Cuyler  struck  me,  by  his  quiet  cheer- 
ful tone,  his  frank  and  genial,  yet  dignified,  bearing,  and  the  graceful  facility 
with  which  he  adapted  his  teachings  to  the  somewhat  mixed  group  that  made 
up  our  company  at  the  inn,  as  the  very  best  representative  I  had  seen  of  the 
Christian  gentleman. 

I  knew  him  more  intimately  afterwards,  and  owed  him  much  more,  when  he 
had  become  our  Pastor  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church;  but  my  estimate 
of  him  underwent  no  change.  You  do  not  require  me  to  speak  of  him  as  a  sound 
theologian,  according  to  the  standards  of  his  own  Church,  or  an  able  sermon- 
izer,  or  a  most  faithful  and  affectionate  pastor — all  this  he  was;  but  he  com- 
bined with  it  all  the  beautiful  traits  of  personal  character,  that  won  my  aifections 
in  earlier  life. 

I  am  very  truly,  dear  and  Rev.  Sir, 

Tour  faithful  servant, 

J.  K.  KANE. 
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FROM  THE  RET.  JOSEPH  H.  JONES,  D.  D. 

Philasblphia,  JaQoary  14,  U66. 

My  dear  Mend :  My  recollections  of  the  late  Dr.  Cuyler  of  this  city  in  M 
fresh  and  very  pleasant.  For  more  than  twelve  years  we  were  co^presbjterg, 
and  at  the  same  time  accustomed  to  meet  very  often  as  members  of  serenl 
Boards  of  the  Church,  with  which  we  were  officially  connected.  Snch  proloDged 
as  well  as  familiar  intercourse  gave  me  many  opportunities  of  knowing  the  qnafi* 
ties  of  his  mind  and  heart,  as  they  were  developed  by  the  varied  drcamsUnoeg 
in  which  we  were  called  to  act. 

In  person,  Dr.  Cuyler  was  tall,  measuring  six  fiaet  and  nearly  two  inches  in 
height.  His  limbs  and  body  were  well  formed,  and  indicated  great  pbysicil 
vigour.  When  walking  abroad  with  his  cane  which  he  usually  carried,  he  wis 
remarkably  erect  until  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  his  head  inclined  a  little 
to  his  left  shoulder, — the  result  perhaps  of  his  long  habit  of  bending  onr  his 
desk  in  study.  His  complexion  vras  light,  and  in  his  youth  he  must  hav«  beei, 
like  David,  of  *'  a  ruddy  and  fair  countenance."  In  conversation  with  friefidg, 
his  manner  was  cordial  and  affectionate.  At  such  times,  his  fine  blue  eye  wodd 
occasionally  beam  with  an  incipient  smile,  which  evinced  the  sincerity  and  kind- 
ness of  his  heart.  In  all  his  life,  he  was  most  exemplary  in  his  habits  of  liiing, 
keeping  his  body  under  by  a  proper  control  over  every  appetite.  When,  tfte 
having  passed  his  sixtieth  year,  he  discovered  the  noxious  effect  of  tobtooooa 
his  nervous  system,  to  the  use  of  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from  his  yooth, 
he  immediately  gave  it  up.  The  conflict  for  a  time  was  severe,  but  his  triamph 
was  complete. 

Dr.  Cuyler  had  a  manly,  vigorous,  and  well  cultivated  intellect.  His  nind 
was  cast  in  a  mould  of  great  sobriety  and  evenness,  and  was  always  safe  and 
healthful  in  its  operations.  No  matter  what  might  be  the  subject  that  engaged 
his  attention,  or  what  the  object  he  was  endeavouring  to  compass,  you  altajs 
felt  sure  that  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  movements  of  his  mind  that  woold 
savour  either  of  eccentricity  or  extravagance.  He  was  not  remarkable  for  a  rapid 
flow  of  thought,  but  when  his  thoughts  came,  they  were  generally  marked  by 
so  much  correctness  and  transparency  that  you  would  be  willing  to  recci?e  then, 
Almost  implicitly. 

Dr.  Cuyler  was  a  man  of  great  kindliness  of  spirit,  and  delighted  to  do  what 
he  could  to  render  every  body  around  him  happy.  Though  he  could  not  be  said 
to  be  a  great  talker,  and  never  manifested  a  disposition  to  arrogate  to  himself 
more  than  his  share  of  the  conversation,  he  was  always  aflable  and  communici- 
tive,  and  always  showed  that  he  spoke  out  of  a  benevolent  heart  and  a  well 
furnished  mind.  He  was  zealous  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  while  yet 
he  had  Christian  sympathies  large  enough  to  embrace  all  the  real  followers  of 
Christ.     He  had  never  learned  to  make  a  man  an  ofibnder  for  a  word. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  unafiected,  earnest  and  persuasive.  His  discoorses 
were  written  with  care,  and  characterized  rather  by  purity  and  correctness  of 
•diction  than  by  imagination  and  ornament.  His  grand  aim  evidently  was  to  pre- 
sent Divine  truth  in  the  most  simple  and  lucid  manner,  )eaving  it  to  God's  Spirit 
to  give  it  its  legitimate  effect  upon  the  heart  and  conscience.  In  his  preachii^ 
there  was  a  felicitous  blending  of  the  doctrinal,  the  practical,  and  the  experi- 
mental ;  and  thus  both  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  were  duly  cared  fbr. 
His  manner  was  sedate  and  dignified  without  any  extraordinary  degree  of  ani- 
mation. It  was  his  custom  to  use  his  manuscript  in  the  morning,  bat  in  the 
afternoon,  either  to  preach  from  a  carefully  prepared  skeleton,  or  to  have  no 
notes  at  all.  It  may  safely  be  said,  in  view  of  his  labours,  both  in  the  polpit 
And  out  of  it,  that  he  was  an  able,  faithful,  useful  and  acceptable  minister  of 
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JetvsOWst*  I  love  to  call  up  his  venimble  image,  and  to  recount  the  sub- 
stantial  and  manifiikl  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  a 
fellow-labourer  with  some  who  are  still  clad  in  their  armour,  and  some  who 
hare  entered  into  their  rest. 

Believe  me  ever  fraternally  yoiirs, 

J.  H.  JONES. 


JAMES  M'CHORD.* 

1809—1820. 

Jakxs  M'Cho&d,  a  son  of  John  and  Isabella  M'Chord,  was  bom  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  March  29,  1785.  His  parents,  it  is  believed,  were  both  of 
Sootch  Irish  deaoent.  His  father  was  a  mechanic  in  very  moderate  circum- 
Btanee&i  In  the  year  1790,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Kentucky,  and 
settled  in  Lexington. 

His  son  James,  at  a  very  early  period,  discovered  a  decided  taste,  and 
an  uncommon  capacity,  for  acquiring  knowledge.  He  had  a  great  fancy 
for  drawing  and  painting ;  and  to  the  gratification  of  this  taste  many  of  his 
leisure  hours  were  devoted.  Some  of  the  portraits  which  he  sketched  at 
this  early  period,  still  remain  among  his  relatives,  and  they  evince  very 
considerable  native  talent  for  the  arts.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  quite 
a  proficient  in  Geography,  Arithmetic  and  History,  had  considerable  knpw- 
ledge  of  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  had  read  Shakespeare  and  a  number  of 
the  most  eminent  poets. 

He  commenced  the  Latin  language  when  he,  was  thirteen,  in  the  Lexing- 
ton Academy,  where  he  gave  decisive  evidences  of  superior  genius.  One 
of  his  class  mates  writes  thus  concerning  him : — *'  From  his  thirteenth  year, 
every  thing  about  the  Academy,  except  the  instruction  and  discipline,  was 
managed  by  him.  All  our  sports,  all  our  preparations  for  exhibition,  the 
selection  of  the  plays  and  speeches,  and  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  to 
be  spoken  and  acted,  were  all  directed  by  bim.  Nobody  assigned  to  him 
that  business,  and  nobody  charged  him  with  assuming  it,  but  he  was  always 
consulted,  and  his  judgment  was  generally  decisive." 

In  1801,  he  completed  his  course  in  the  Academy,  and  entered  the  Tran- 
sylvania University.  Here  he  continued  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years, 
when  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Law  under  Henry  Clay.  The  numerous 
engagements  of  the  teacher  allowed  him  no  other  time  for  the  recitations  of 
his  pupil  than  the  Sabbath.  Against  this  his  conscience,  which  had  been 
enlightened  by  a  religious  education,  earnestly  remonstrated;  and,  after  a 
few  months,  his  mind  took  a  decidedly  serious  turn,  and  all  the  powers  of 
his  mind  were  roused  into  vigorous  action  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his 
Boul.  This  was  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1803,  when  he  was  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  The  result  was  that  he  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
abandoned  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Gospel  minbtry. 

*  Sketch  of  hii  Life,  by  Rev.  John  HcFarland. — Preface  to  his  SermoDB. — MSS.  from  Rev. 
B.  H.  BUop,  I>.  D.>  and  Rer.  R.  J.  Breekenrklge,  D.  D. 
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In  September  1803,  be  put  bimself  under  tbe  care  of  tbe  Kentndy 
Presbytery  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Cbaroh, — after  which,  he  eontinoed 
his  literary  course  for  about  two  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1805,  he  became 
a  student  in  the  Theological  Seminary  established  by  the  Associate  Refotmed 
Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Here  he  pursued  hb  theological  studies 
under  Dr.  Mason,  for  nearly  four  years.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  be 
returned  to  Kentucky,  and,  on  the  3d  of  November  1809,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Presbytery  in  Lexington,  was  lioensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Fu 
preaching,  from  the  first,  was  highly  acceptable,  especially  to  tbe  mow 
intelligent  classes ;  but  he  was  soon  brought  into  collision  with  tbe  Presbj- 
tery,  and  he  rendered  himself  to  some  extent  unpopular,  by  taking  strong 
ground  against  preachers  having  double  and  triple  charges,  and  against  tke 
prevailing  disposition  to  turn  them  off  with  a  very  inadequate  support.  Fw 
about  a  year,  he  was  employed  in  visiting  vacant  and  feeble  churches  of  bis 
denomination,  in  Kentucky,  for  which  he  received,  as  a  compensation,  mueh 
less  than  was  necessary  to  meet  his  current  expenses. 

In  the  year  1809,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  David  Logan,  of 
Fayette  County,  Ky.  They  had  three  children,  one  of  whom,  John  Jtfiww, 
is  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Sometime  after  his  licensure,  he  was  invited  to  visit  a  Congregation  in 
Baltimore,  whose  minister  had  professed  an  intention  to  resign  bis  cbarge; 
but  the  minister  having  subsequently  changed  his  mind,  the  Congregatioa 
were  obliged  to  withdraw  the  invitation. 

In  April,  1811,  he  was  ordained,  and  sent  as  a  delegate  to  tbe  Genenl 
Synod.  He  had  intended  also  to  preach  a  short  time  to  a  Congregation  in 
New  York,  that  had  intimated  a  wish  to  give  him  a  call ;  but,  on  aceonnt 
of  some  untoward  circumstances,  the  contemplated  arrangement  did  not 
take  effect.  Mr.  M 'Chord  returned  to  Kentucky;  and,  as  the  subject  of 
intercommunion  with  other  ahurches  was  now  agitated  in  the  Asaociite 
Reformed  Synod  and  Presbyteries,  and  as  his  views  on  this  subject  and 
some  others  differed  from  those  of  most  of  his  brethren,  there  grew  op  a 
state  of  things  between  him  and  them,  adverse  alike  to  his  comfort  and 
usefulness.  He  was  prosecuted  for  his  alleged  errors  in  1813,  bat  escaped 
without  censure,  owing,  as  it  was  said,  chiefly,  to  the  influence  of  Oofemor 
Morrow.  , 

In  1814,  he  published  a  book  entitled  "The  Body  of  Christ,"  whiA 
involved  him  in  fresh  difficulties,  and,  in  consequence  of  which,  be  vts 
called  to  answer  anew  for  errors,  before  the  Presbytery.  The  resdt  wa« 
that,  in  October,  1816,  he  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  mintf" 
terial  functions.  He  appealed  to  the  General  Synod;  but,  being  unable, 
on  account  of  ill  health,  to  prosecute  the  appeal  at  the  next  meeting,  the 
case  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  unfavourably  to  Mr. 
M'Chord,  and  recommended  to  the  Synod  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exercise  his  ministry,  until  he  appeared  to  prosecute  his  appeal.  He  did 
appear  before  the  Synod  at  Philadelphia,  and  defended  himself  in  a  Speech 
of  acknowledged  ability,  and  of  a  degree  of  plainness  that  bordered  upon 
severity ;  but  the  Synod  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  Presbytery.  Indeed, 
he  anticipated  this  result;  and,  in  consideration  of  proceedings  on  tbeir 
part,  which  he  claimed  were  unjust  as  well  as  illegal,  he  refused  to  recog- 
nise their  authority,  and  appealed  to  churches  that  he  thought  would  viev 
his  case  with  a  different  eye.     He,  accordingly,  applied  to  the  PresbyteiJ 
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of  West  LexingtoD»  the  emaUig  fall*  for  admission  to  their  body ;  and  tiiey, 
regarding  his  views  as  substantially  correct,  granted  his  request,  by  reoei?- 
log  him  as  one  of  their  members. 

In  1818-14,  a  number  of  young  persons  in  Lexington,  not  professors  of 
religion, — from  the  very  high  estimate  which  they  had  of  Mr.  M'Chord's 
talents,  undertook  to  build  a  place  for  public  worship,  on  the  supposition 
that  a  congregation  might  easily  be  gathered  to  attend  upon  his  ministry. 
Their  plan,  though  encumbered  with  many  difficulties,  was  finally  carried 
out;  and,  on  the  80th  of  July,  1815,  the  new  edifice  was  formally  opened, 
and  the  next  day  a  public  sale  of  pews  was  held,  by  which  the  few  friends 
who  had  thus  far  been  bound  for  the  whole  expense,  were  secured  against 
any  serious  loss.  With  this  enterprise,  M'Chord,  of  course,  became  identi- 
fied ;  and,  though  the  movement  was  not,  in  all  respects,  in  accordance  with 
ecclesiastical  rule,  the  Presbytery  did  not  notice  the  irregularity, — owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  circumstance  that  his  religious  opinions  were,  about  the 
same  time,  made  a  matter  of  discipline.  When  he  was  received  by  the 
West  Lexington  Presbytery,  connected  with  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Church,  which  he  had  collected  and  organized,  was  received  also.  Here  he 
laboured  with  some  success,  though  not  without  various^difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements, until  the  autumn  of  1819,  when  he  removed  to  Paris,  Ky., 
on  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  Bourbon  Academy. 

From  the  year  1815,  Mr.  M'Chord  had  been  afflicted  with  a  fistula, 
which  now  seriously  affected  his  general  health.  This,  together  with  severe 
application  and  excessive  confinement,  brought  on  a  complication  of  diseases, 
under  which  he  sunk.  May  26,  1820.  In  his  last  illness,  he  was  overtaken 
with  mental  derangement,  in  which,  however,  he  exhibited  very  strikingly 
8ome  of  his  peculiar  characteristics.  The  following  account  of  the  closing 
scene  is  from  his  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  John  McFarland  : — 

"  He  supposed  he  was  in  Heaven,  and  he  talked  almost  incessantly.  Daring  the  first 
twenty -four  hours,  he  scarcely  ever  finished  a  sentence,  but  appeared  to  be  engaged  in 
important  conversation  with  three  or  four  individuals,  who  had  been  his  particular 
friends  in  Lexuigton,  and  whose  names  were  constantly  repeated.  In  one  of  his 
sUent  intervals,  a  friend  stepped  up  to  his  bedside,  and,  having  looked  him  fbU  in 
the  face,  was  recognised.    He  raised  his  arm,  held  out  his  hand,  grasped  the  hand 

of  his  friend,  gave  it  a  hearty  shake,  uttering  these  words.—'  Brother  B when  did 

you  die  ?  I  died  yesterday  at  elftven  o'clock,^— the  hour  or  the  preceding  day  at  which 
he  had  become  deranged. 

"A  few  hours  after,  he  recovered  the  full  use  of  his  mind,  and  talked  with  his 
friends  for  a  short  time  as  usual,  and  then  sank  back  into  his  former  state  of  derange- 
ment, but  with  this  remarkable  difference — his  discourses  were  now  generally  not  only 
coherent,  but  lucid  and  argumentative.  He  discussed,  for  instance,  at  considerable 
length,  the  theological  points  on  which  he  had  been  accused  of  heresy,  and  maintained 
their  agreement  with  the  word  of  God.  He  pronounced  also,  while  in  this  state,  a 
long  and  animated  discourse  on  the  national  advantages  of  the  United  States,  closing 
every  paragraph  with  these  words: — ^  And  men  call  this  fine  land  their  land,  but  it  is 
God's  land,  yea,  it  is  God's  land.'  Towards  the  close  of  the  dissertation,  after  a 
pause  of  a  few  minutes,  he  called  the  name  of  his  wife  three  times,  who  was  also  then 
on  her  death-bed,  and  said — *  Come  here — look  down  yonder  towards  Lexington. 
See  what  a  glory  is  all  round  Lexington.'  Some  two  or  three  hours  before  his  death, 
he  again  recovered  the  full  use  of  his  mind,  and  continued  in  possession  of  it,  till  he 
joined  the  general  assembly  of  the  spirits  of^Just  men  made  perfect." 

His  remains  were  deposited  under  the  front  of  the  Church  in  Lexington, 
which  had  been  built  specially  for  his  use. 

His  publications  were  a  Sermon  on  the  Divine  Forgivenessi  1812;  a 
Sermon  on  the  Signs  of  the  Times,  1813 ;  the  Body  of  Chrbt,  being  a 
seriea  of  Essays  on  Federal  Bepreaentation,  1814;  a  Sermon  befofe  the 
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Legislatara  of  Kentucky,  entitled  *'  National  Safety,*'  1815;  a  Plea  for  the 
Hope  of  Israel,  being  the  sabstance  of  his  Defence  before  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  1817;  a  Last  Appeal  to  tbe 
Church  and  Congregation  of  Market  Street :  a  Volume  of  Sermons,  1818 ; 
a  Volume  of  Posthumous  Discourses,  1822. 

FROM  THE  BEV.  JOHN  M.  DUNCAN,  D.  D. 

Baltimou,  March  9, 1818. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  It  would  afford  me  pleasure  to  comply  vith  the  request 
contained  in  your  letter,  but  unfortunately  my  information  is  too  limited  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject.  When  I  entered  the  Theological  Seminary,  I  was  little 
more  than  seventeen  years  of  age.  Mr.  M'Chord  was  much  older,  and  had  pro- 
ceded  me  two  years.  Of  course  my  association  was  chiefly  with  those  who  ve» 
near  to  me  in  years  and  standing.  But  I  can  say  he  was  considered  among  tlie 
first,  if  not  the  tirsti  in  the  institution,  in  my  time.  He  was  so  regarded  by  bi£ 
Preceptor,  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason,  and  by  all  his  fellow  students.  He  seemed  to  beta 
object  of  almost  unlimited  confidence  by  those  of  the  students  who  came  from 
the  same  part  of  the  country, — Kentucky. 

After  he  left  the  Seminary  I  personally  knew  little  of  him  ;  but  baye  llIlde^ 
stood  that,  in  his  native  State,  he  was  highly  admired  by  all  classes,  and  prind- 
pally  by  the  intelligent,  as  a  man  of  very  superior  talent,  and  of  thrilling  polpH 
eloquence.  I  never  heard  him  preach  but  once  or  twice;  and  the  discourses  he 
then  delivered  were  "  trial  pieces,"  called  for  by  the  Superintendents  of  the 
institution.  On  these  occasions,  I  was  charmed;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  wis 
then  young.  I  know,  however,  that  he  commanded  the  applause  of  a  Ui^e 
audience,  as  well  as  the  decided  approbation  of  his  ofScial  superiors. 

He  certainly  was  a  man  of  uncommon  talents,  and  in  some  respects  pre-emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  calling  he  had  chosen.  It  was  unfortunate  for  him  that  he 
was  exceedingly  sensitive.  His  morbid  feelings  impaired  or  hampered  his  judg- 
ment, and  were,  I  apprehend,  the  great  cause  of  the  premature  and  unhapp/ 
close  of  his  career.  He  had,  by  his  habit  of  close  thought,  and  quick  obscm- 
tion,  perceived  some  objects  peeping  over  the  horizon,  which  have  since  filled  the 
world  with  their  magnitude,  and  whose  corruscations  have  since  entered  almost 
every  mind,  great  and  small.  Perhaps  the  vision  was  indistinct  to  himself,  tod 
he  premature  in  his  discovery.  Others  did  not  se^  or  would  not,  or  could  not, 
see  what  he  saw.  They  thought  they  saw  what  he  did  not  see.  He  coose- 
quently  became  the  object  of  remark  and  cutting  criticism.  Whether  his 
scholarship  was  called  in  question  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  He,  however,  thotight 
himself  injuriously  treated  by  his  ministerial  brethren  and  intellectual  com- 
panions, and  his  overly  sensitive  mind  sank  under  the  oppression.  He  fell  ta 
early  martyr  in  consequence  of  the  two  causes  I  have  stated :  his  fellow  students 
sympathized  with  him,  his  Preceptor  wept  for  him;  and,  like  the  prophet  of  old, 
I  could  have  written  on  his  grave,  *  Alas,  my  brother!* 

In  this  I  find  no  &ult  with  him,  nor  would  I  put  a  stain  on  his  memory,  bi 
my  own  career,  I  have  seen  cause  most  sincerely  and  tenderly  to  sympathiiB 
with  him. 

Yours  most  respectfally, 

JOHN  M.  DOTCAK. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  JAMES  M.  MATHEWS,  D.D. 

Niw  York,  December  27,  I852' 
My  dear  Sir:  Your  request  for  my  recollections  of  James  M 'Chord  carntf 
me  back  into  the  scenes  of  my  early  days;  but  he  was  my  intimate  friend,  iM 
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though  so  muuy  years  hmve  poased  siiiee  mj  l«8t  iMetitig  wkh  him,  he  is  still 
fresh  io  my  remrafthrmnoe,  and  I  have  bcv  fear  of  mittakitig  in  respect  to  any  of 
the  prominent  features  of  bis  eiiaraeter.  I  first  knew  him  at  the  opening  of  Dr. 
Mason's  Seminary  in  1805,  where  we  met  as  students,  and  prosecuted  together 
our  theological  course.  I  was  in  haMts  of  daily  intimacy  with  him  for  two 
years,  and,  during  several  months  of  the  time,  we  were  boarders  at  the  same 
hoase. 

Mr.  M 'Chord's  personal  appearance  had  litUe  that  was  attraetite.  He  was  of 
a  spare  habit,  and  somewhat  under  the  ordinary  stature.  His  limbs  were  wiry 
aDd  flexible  in  a  remarkable  degree;  and,  I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  in  a 
playAil  exercise  that  We  had,  hk  winding  himself  around  me  like  a  serpent.  His 
features  were  not  marked  by  any  thing  like  refinement.  He  had  a  large  mouth 
and  uncommonly  thick  lips,  but  a  piercing  black  eye  that  lighted  up  his  whole 
fi^e  with  intelligence.  The  engraved  portrait  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  his  Ser- 
mons published  in  1822,  does  very  good  justice  to  his  face,  except  that  it  makes 
it  too  long.  His  motions  were  very  rapid,  and  he  always  looked  and  spoke  and 
acted  like  a  man  in  earnest.  His  manners,  though  characterized  by  nothing  like 
rudeness,  were  yet  fkr  from  being  graceful  or  polished;  but  there  was  neverthe- 
less an  air  of  honesty  and  straightforwardness  about  him,  which  more  than  made 
up  for  any  lack  of  artificial  refinement. 

Both  his  intellectual  and  moral  constitution  were  strongly  marked.  In  respect 
to  the  former,  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  was  the  power  of  analysis. 
Dr.  Mason  would  sometimes  give  us  a  whole  chapter  in  one  of  Paul's  Epistles  to 
analyze  at  once;  and  it  was  wonderful  with  what  (kcility  and  rapidity  M'Ghord 
-would  develop  the  Apostle's  meaning.  His  mental  vision  was  at  once  remark- 
ably clear  and  remarkably  acute,  and  perhaps  he  was  never  more  at  home  than 
in  endeavouring  to  draw  the  line  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  metaphysical 
speculation.  Indeed,  so  prominent  was  this  characteristic,  that  I  remember  his 
stating  in  a  letter  to  roe,  after  he  had  entered  on  his  ministry,  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  exercise  great  vigilance  and  some  self-denial,  in  order  to  avoid 
giving  his  sermons  too  much  of  a  metaphysical  complexion.  But  with  this 
uncommon  power  of  discrimination,  he  united  also  a  bold  and  vigorous  imagina- 
tion, and  many  of  his  conceptions  were  marked  by  uncommon  originality  and 
splendour.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that  his  gorgeous  creations  were  sometimes 
at  the  expense  of  good  taste. 

His  voice  was  naturally  full,  clear  and  loud — indeed  he  never  spoke  in  a  low 
tone,  even  in  common  conversation.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  was  not  graceful, 
but  he  was  earnest,  rapid,  ready  and  effective :  he  evidently  spoke,  as  he  did  every 
thing,  out  of  the  depths  of  a  thoroughly  convinced  mind  and  honest  heart.  He  was 
a  vigorous,  diligent  student,  and  his  acquisitions,  at  the  time  of  his  entering  the 
ministry,  were  greatly  above  the  ordinary  standard.  I  never  heard  him  preach 
after  he  left  the  Seminary,  but  he  gave  promise  there,  which  I  believe  was  sub- 
sequently fiilfilled,  during  his  brief  course,  of  being  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  of  the  day. 

He  had  a  large  and  generous  heart,  though  he  had  some  infirmities  of  dispo- 
sition, which  were  troublesome  alike  to  himself  and  his  friends.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  devout  man,  and  yet  he  was  cheerftil,  and  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh 
as  well  as  any  of  his  fellow  students.  He  was  subject  to  alternate  elevation  and 
depression  of  spirits, — an  infirmity  which  was  undoubtedly  aggravated,  during 
his  residence  at  the  Seminary,  by  a  diseased  state  of  body.  Dr.  Mason,  in 
hearing  our  theological  recitations,  was  accustomed,  in  order  effectually  to  drill 
us  in  polemics,  to  take  the  attitude  of  an  opponent,  and  meet  us  with  objections 
to  the  doctrine  we  wished  to  maintain;  and  sometimes  he  would  run  us  into 
difilcultief;,  which  were  extremely  embarrassing.  I  remember,  on  one  oocasiou, 
when  M'Chord  had,  for  some  reason,  neglected  to  make  the  due  preparation  for 
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one  of  these  theolqgiol  encounters,  tlie  Doctor  pushed  him  into  a  pUoe  in  whieh  ba 
did  not  care  to  be  found;  and,  after  we  left  the  recitatioa  room,  he  said  to  me, 
with  an  impatient  air, — *'  I  really  believe  that  Dr.  Mason  has  a  spite  against  mc.'* 
It  was,  however,  only  a  momentary  impression,  and  he  had  scaroely  said  it 
before  ho  venerated  and  loved  the  Doctor  as  much  as  ever. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  fact  that  M'Chord  was  afflicted,  while  at  the  Seminary, 
with  ill  health.  The  nature  of  his  disease  was  such  as  to  incline  him  much  to  drow- 
siness; and  he  would  sometimes  fiJl  asleep,  where  he  would  most  wish  to  avoid 
it.  At  the  house  where  several  of  the  students  boarded,  we  were  accustomed 
to  take  our  turns  in  officiating  at  the  family  devotions.  One  of  our  number  was 
specially  given  to  making  long  prayers;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  prayer,  he  woaU 
have  several  long  pauses.  M'Chord,  under  the  influence  of  his  malady,  would 
sometimes  fall  asleep  during  the  prayer,  and  would  have  the  mortification  to  find 
himself  on  his  knees,  when  all  the  rest  had  risen.  On  one  occasion,  one  of  Iheas 
long  pauses  occurred,  after  my  friend  had  begun  to  drowse,  and  the  silenoe  awoke 
him — ^he  sprang  up  while  all  the  rest  of  us  were  upon  our  knees,  and  said,  with  an 
air  of  exultation, — "  Well,  I  was  not  caught  sleeping  this  time."  As  I  was  next 
to  him,  I  gave  him  a  gentle  hint,  admonishing  him  of  his  mistake,  and  he  imme- 
diately  fell  upon  his  knees  again.  This  movement  so  embarrassed  the  officiating 
brother  that  be  almost  instantly  brought  his  prayer  to  a  close,  so  that  M'Chord 
had  but  just  returned  to  his  kneeling  posture,  when  we  were  getting  oat  of  ours. 
You  can  easily  understand  that  it  was  an  incident  not  very  fiivourable  to  the 
devotions  of  any  of  us.  His  mortification  in  the  case  was  extreme;  and  for 
the  moment  only,  he  blamed  me,  as  if  I  had  had  some  part  in  bringing  it  about. 

On  the  whole,  though  he  certainly  was  not  without  infirmities,  I  conaideT  him 
as  having  been  a  fine  specimen  of  intellectual,  moral  and  Ohristian  character. 
He  died  before  he  had  reached  his  full  maturity,  as  a  minister,  but  not  before  he 
had  attained  to  high  distinction. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  fidthfully  yours, 

J.  M.  MATHEWS. 


THOMAS  BARR  * 

1809—1835. 

Thomas  Barb,  a  son  of  Colonel  Alexander  Barr,  was  bom  in  Deny, 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  April  2,  1775.  While  he  was  yet  in  early 
childhood,  his  father  was  called  to  serve  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  took 
his  family  to  his  wife's  father's,  near  Fort  Loudon,  Franklin  County.  Here 
Thomas  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  common  school,  in  connection  with  which 
he  seems  to  have  received  a  good  deal  of  religious  instruction,  the  effeet  of 
which  was  felt  by  him  in  after  life.  The  absence  of  his  father  in  the  war, 
the  faet  of  his  being  subsequently  murdered  by  the  Indians,  and  the  many 
barbarous  outrages  constituting  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times,  which 
were  detailed  in  his  hearing,  awakened  in  his  youthful  bosom  an  abhorrence 
of  tyranny  and  a  love  of  his  country,  that  were  as  enduring  as  his  life. 

•  Avtobiofnphy.^KeBiiedy*!  Histoiy  of  the  Plan  of  Union.— MS.  from  hif  md,  John  Bair, 
K«i. 
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At  the  ck>86  of  the  war,  hit  father  returned  to  Westmoreland ;  but  in 
1785,  in  going  on  an  expedition  down  the  Ohio,  to  negotiate,  if  posBible, 
with  some  hostile  Indians,  he  was  lost.  Of  the  circumstances  and  manner 
of  his  death  little  was  ever  known ;  though  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  hav- 
ing fallen  a  victim  to  Indian  barbarity.  He  seems  to  have  been  aware  that 
the  expedition  would  be  attended  with  much  danger,  and,  therefore,  before 
leaving  home,  expressed  a  wish  that,  if  he  should  never  return,  his  son 
Thomas  might  receive  a  liberal  education.  This  intimation  was  agreeable 
to  the  son ;  for  he  was  fond  of  books,  and  property  enough  fell  to  him  to 
defray  the  expense  of  a  collegiate  course. 

His  guardian,  in  consideration,  it  would  seem,  of  the  temptations  incident 
to  a  college  life  in  those  days,  was  not  disposed  to  carry  out  the  expressed 
wish  of  his  fitther ;  and  hence,  instead  of  sending  him  to  College,  he  appren- 
ticed him  for  five  and  a  half  years  to  a  Mr.  Pollock,  to  learn  the  trade  of 
a  carpenter  and  joiner.  He  went  through  his  course  here  in  a  manner 
creditable  to  himself,  and  satisfactory  to  his  employer ;  but,  unfortunately, 
during  this  period,  contracted  a  thirst  for  ardent  spirits,' which  had  wdl 
uigh  proved  his  ruin. 

In  the  spring  of  1797,  he  was  married  to  Susannah,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Welch  of  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  who,  within  a  year  after  their  ipar- 
riage  became  the  subject  of  a  hopeful  conversion,  in  consequence  of  reading 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Eeligion  in  the  soul.  In  process  of 
time,  Mr.  Barr  became  pecuniarily  embarrassed,  disposed  of  his  property 
ia  Westmoreland,  and  in  the  spring  of  1800,  removed  to  Youngstown  on 
the  Western  Reserve.  His  love  of  ardent  spirits  was  by  this  time  matured 
into  a  habit  of  intemperance,  while  his  excellent  wife  oeased  not  to  make 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  reclaim  and  save  him. 

In  1800,  the  Rev.  William  Wick  *  commenced  his  labours  at  Youngs- 
town,— a  circumstance  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  Mrs.*^Barr,  and  the 
more,  as  she  evidently  expected  to  find  in  him  an  efficient  co-adjutor  in  the 
effort  to  reclaim  her  husband.  After  nearly  three  years,  during  which  her 
faithful  endeavours'  were  unintermitted,  though  apparently  unsuccessful,  a 
revival  of  religion  occurred  in  the  place,  in  which  Mr.  Barr  ultimately 
became  a  sharer.  For  a  time,  his  efforts  were  evidently  put  forth  in  the 
spirit  of  the  law  rather  than  of  the  Gospel ;  and  he  imagined  that  he  had 
become  a  true  Christian  in  consequence  of  his  having  commenced  family 
prayer,  and  perhaps  taken  up  some  other  neglected  external  duties.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  self-complacency  induced  by  this  change,  he  was  sud- 
denly betrayed,  by  a  revival  of  his  old  appetite,  into  a  fit  of  intoxication. 
Tbb  seems  to  have  revealed  to  him  his  weakness  and  depravity,  and  to  have 
convinced  him  that  he  had  not  yet  begun  to  seek  salvation  in  the  right  way. 
The  result  was  that  he  was  brought  thankfully  to  avail  himself  of  the  gra- 

•WiLLiAV  WiOK  WM  born  at  Soathampton,  L.  I.,  in  the  year  1768.  He  spent  his  early  years 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  subseouently  removed  with  his  father's  family  to  Pennsylvania, 
lie  received  his  classical  and  sdentlflo  education  at  Cannonsbnrg  Academy,  Pa.,  which  after- 
wards became  Jefferson  College,  and  studied  Theology  under  the  direotion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
McMillan.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  28th  of  Ansust,  1799,  and  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  Pastor  of  the  two  Churches  of  Tounptown  and  Hopewell,  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1800.  To  these  ohurohes  his  labours  were  mainly  devoted,  though  he  spent  considerable  time 
as  a  missionary  in  the  destitute  settlements.  He  is  supposed  to  Imve  received  at  first  peounlary 
aid  from  the  Presbytery ;  but  he  afterwards  served  nncier  the  Conneotlout  Missionary  Society. 
He  preached  bis  last  sermon  on  the  I3tb  of  February,  1815,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  March 
following,  aged  forty-eight  yean.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  exoeUent  man,  and  a 
CaithftU  mivionary. 
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oioos  offer  of  ike  Ooff  el ;  and,  haaoeforwavd  Uiroog)!  life  be  wa^  sa  < 

not  only  of  entire  abatinenee  fk'on  all  intoxioatiag  drinksi  but  of  all  4be 

positive  virtaea  and  graces  that  form  the  Christian  oharaeter. 

After  Mr.  Barr  had  beeome  the  subject  of  this  great  ehaoge,  he  felt  an 
earnest  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  promoting  the  spiritual  interests  of  his 
fellow-men ;  and,  as  there  was  a  great  lack  of  ministers  in  the  region  in 
which  he  lived,  the  idea  of  preparing  for  the  Gospel  ministry  qoiekly  ang* 
gested  itself  to  him.  The  ^t  that  he  was  now  nearly  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  that  he  bad  a  wile  and  ive  children  who  were  dependant  upon  his 
exertions  for  support,  seemed  at  first  to  render  thb  impracticable;  but  he 
resolved  to  encounter  the  obstacles  as  well  aa  he  could.  After  selHog  his 
little  farm  at  considerable  disadvantage,  he  removed  with  his  fiamily  to 
Gre^isburg,  Pa.,  and  commenced  his  studies  at  an  Academy  taught  Uiere 
by  the  Bev.  T.  E.  Hughes,*  designed  especially  for  those  having  the  minis- 
try in  view.  Here,  amidst  manifold  difficulties  and  trials  in  supporting  his 
family  and  educating  his  children,  and  at  the  same  time  pursuing  his  own 
studies,  he  finally  accomplished  the  requisite  course  of  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hartford  Presbytery,  at  Brook- 
field,  Trumbull  County,  in  September,  1809. 

After  visiting  WestnK>reland,  and  receiving  from  some  of  his  old  friends 
a  present  of  a  horse,  he  spent  some  months  in  missionary  labour  on  the 
Keserve.  He  had  intended  to  go  to  the  Sciota  and  Miami  Vallies ;  but  he 
was  induced  to  aocept  a  call  to  settle  in  Euclid,  Ohio, — though  he  was  to 
preach  there  only  half  of  the  time,  while  the  other  half  he  was  to  spend  as 
a  missionary  under  the  patronage  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  people  at  Euclid,  a  cabin  was  bailt  for  Mr. 
Barr's  family  upon  a  piece  of  land  which  he  bought,  near  the  spot  where  it 
was  designed,  at  some  time,  to  erect  a  church.  He  removed  them  to  thb  place 
in  June,  1810, 'and  was  ordained  and  installed  in  August  of  the  same  year. 
His  feimily  now  consisted  of  nine  persons ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  his 
salary  from  both  the  Congregation  in  Euclid,  and  the  Connecticut  Mission- 
ary Society,  in  whose  service  partly  he  was  employed,  was  less  than  four 
hundred  dollars.  In  such  circumstances  he  laboured  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  all  parts  of  the  Reserve,  for  seven  successive  years ;  then  for  about  two 
years  and  a  half  he  performed  but  little  missionary  labour, — being  employed 
half  of  one  year  at  Newburgh,  half  of  another  year  at  Cleveland,  and  half 
of  the  remaining  six  months,  near  Painesville.  In  his  missionary  excur- 
sions, he  generally  averaged  five  or  six  sermons  a  week,  besides  visiting 
families  and  schools.  He  was  not  unfrequently  called  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  home  to  preach  Funeral  Sermons ;  for  such  was  the  feeling  on 
that  subject  that  families  who  never  thought  of  calling  a  minister  to  eon- 
verse  or  pray  with  their  sick  friends,  could  not,  npon  any  consideration, 
after  they  were  dead,  dispense  with  the  Funeral  Sermon. 

*  Thomas  Edoab  Hughes  itbs  bom  in  York  Connij,  P*.,  April  7, 1769.  He  was  brotber 
to  ibe  Bev.  James  Haghes.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1797;  studied 
Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  McMillan;  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  bj  the  Presby- 
terr  orOhio,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1798.  On  the  27th  of  August,  1799,  he  was  ordained 
and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Congregation  of  Mount  Pleasant  in  likaver  County,  Pa.,  where  he 
laboured  successfully  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Wellsville,  0., 
and  was  the  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  that  place  for  three  years.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1838.  He  was  the  first  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  settled  North  of  the  Ohio  River.  He  per- 
formed at  least  two  missionary  tours  to  the  Indians  on  the  Sandusky  River,  and  in  the  neigh- 
lK>urhood  of  Detroit,  and  was  the  active  friend  of  missions.  Four  of  his  sons  became  minitten 
of  iheGospeL 
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On  the  bnddiig  out  <tf  Ae  wmt  of  1812  niA  OmA  BriUin  the  ptot- 
perity  of  Mr.  Barr*B  Utde  ooogregatton  reoeived  a  serioai  oheck.  Aft  one 
time,  uoder  the  influence  of  a  ftilse  alarm  fthaft  the  enemy  were  landing  at 
Cleveland,  the  whole  community,  Pastor  and  all,  hastily  packed  up  their 
goods,  and  betook  themselves  to  flight ;  but  before  they  had  advanbed  many 
miles,  they  were  apj^rised  of  their  mistake,  and  gladly  returned  home.  Mr. 
Barr  proposed  subsequently  to  remove  his  family  to  a  place  of  greater 
safety,  while  he  should  remain  with  the  portion  of  his  flock  that  were  left 
behind ;  but  they  preferred  to  share  his  fortunes,  and  it  turned  out  that 
they  were  not  molested  by  the  enemy. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1812,  his  beloved  and  devoted  wife,  to  whom, 
under  God,  he  owed  much  of  his  usefulness,  and  probably  his  salvation  also, 
was  taken  from  him  by  death,  leaving  an  infant  but  seven  days  old.  He 
felt  her  death  to  be  a  crushing  affliction,  though  it  was  marked  by  a  serene 
and  heavenly  triumph.  She  was  the  mother  of  nine  children.  In  1816, 
be  formed  another  matrimonial  connection  with  Mrs.  Ann  Emmett  Baldwin, 
in  whom  also  he  found  an  excellent  companion  and  an  efficient  helper.  By 
the  second  marriage  he  had  ten  children.  His  widow  died  at  Fairfield, 
la.,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1854. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  and  shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Grand 
Biver  Presbytery,  of  which  Mr.  Barr  was  in  a  sense  the  father,  he  went 
as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  afterwards  spent  a  few  weeks 
in  soliciting  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  church  in  Euclid.  This  object  he 
happily  succeeded  in  accomplishing. 

In  February,  1820,  Mr.  Barr,  owing  chiefly  to  his  dissatisfaction  with 
Congregationalism,  and  his  want  of  sympathy  with  the  Plan  of  Union, 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  removed  to  Wooster,  Wayne  County,  and  was 
installed  over  the  two  Churches  in  Wooster  and  Apple  Creek.  Here  he 
laboured  efficiently  and  successfully  for  several  years,  though  much  embar* 
rassed  by  the  failure  of  the  people  to  meet  their  engagements  as  to  salary. 
His  ultimate  separation  from  these  churches  was  owing  partly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  an  itinerant  evangelist,  who  adopted  measures  which  neither  his 
judgment  nor  feelings  would  sanction,  and  partly  to  the  failure  of  his  health, 
and  the  desirableness  of  travelling  with  a  view  to  restore  it.  A  journey/ to 
Philadelphia,  as  Commbsioner  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  1828,  and  sub- 
sequently an  agency  for  the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Missions,  were 
the  means  of  greatly  improving  his  health.  After  his  agency  closed,  he 
preached  for  a  year  and  eight  months  in  Rushville,  Ind.,  where  he  ended 
hia  labours  and  his  life.  He  died  of  congestive  fever,  after  an  illness  of 
ten  days,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1835,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  His 
Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  S.  Weaver. 

Of  Mr.  Barr's  children,  three  entered  the  ministry,  and  one  became  a 
lawyer.  Joseph  W.,  the  fourth  child,  was  bom  in  Liberty  township, 
Trumbull  County,  O.,.on  the  22d  of  July,  1802.  Having  remained  at 
home  till  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter; 
and  while  removed  from  the  influence  of  parental  restraints  and  counsels, 
gave  himself  up  to  a  habit  of  thoughtlessness  and  gaiety.  At  length  he 
was  roused  to  reflection  by  a  casual  remark  made  to  him  by  a  young  lady 
whom  he  met  at  a  ball ;  and  from  that  time  he  had  no  peace  of  mind  nntU 
his  views,  feelings,  purposes,  had  undergone  an  entire  revolution.  He  was 
hopefully  converted  in  the  autumn  of  1823;  and  from  the  very  commence- 
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ment  of  the  Okristlan  lif^,  bis  mind  seems  to  haye  been  deeply  exercised  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Heathen  world.  Soon  after  he  made  a  pro- 
fession of  religion,  he  began  to  meditate  the  purpose  of  entering  the  minis- 
try ;  and  with  a  view  to  this,  commenced  his  studies  under  the  Re?.  3Ir. 
Lathrop*  of  Elyria,  in  January,  1825.  In  the  early  part  of  1826,  he  went, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Monteith  of  Hamilton  College,  to  Clinton,  N. 
Y.,  with  a  view  to  prosecute  his  preparatory  studies  at  the  Academy  in  that 
place,  and  then  enter  Hamilton  College.  He  remained  at  Clinton  ahout 
two  years,  and,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  time,  was  a  member  of  College,— 
supporting  himself  partly  by  teaching  a  school,  and  partly  by  working  at 
his  trade.  In  the  summer  of  1828,  he  transferred  his  relation  to  the  West- 
em  Reserve  College  at  Hudson,  0.,  where  he  graduated  in  the  antnmn  of 
1830.  During  his  whole  preparatory  and  collegiate  course,  he  manifested 
uniformly  an  intense  interest  in  religious  things,  and  was  a  bright  example 
of  Christian  zeal,  activity,  and  consistency. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  repaired  to  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  remained  one  year, — still  supporting  himself  in  part  bj 
manual  labour  during  his  yacation.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  connected 
himself  with  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  From  this  time,  his 
purpose  seems  to  have  been  fully  matured  to  become  a  missionary  to  the 
Heathen ;  and  he  ultimately  resolved  to  seek  his  field  of  labour  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa.  Having  received  licensure  from  the  Presbytery  of  Nev 
Brunswick,  he  consented  to  terminate  his  theological  course  somewhat  pra- 
maturely,  for  the  sake  of  accepting  an  appointment  from  the  Weeteni 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  to  accompany  Mr.  Pinney,  another  Princeton 
student,  on  an  African  mission.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1832,  he,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Pinney,  was  ordained  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  Presbj- 
tery  of  Philadelphia,  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Alexander  preached  the  Sermon 
and  Dr.  Miller  gave  the  Charge.  He  spent  the  next  Sabbath  in  New  York, 
where  he  preached  twice,  and  the  next  week  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
whence  he  expected  to  sail  as  early  as  the  25th  of  October.  As  the  ship  did 
not  sail  so  soon  as  was  expected,  he  went  on  Friday  to  Richmond,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  to  Petersburg,  to  make  an  appointment  to  pread. 
On  Saturday  night,  he  was  attacked  with  cholera,  and  died  about  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  bj 
the  Hey.  Stephen  Taylor. 

It  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  form- 
ing the  most  correct  judgment,  that  Mr.  Barr  was  an  extraordinary  yonng 
man.  With  a  vigorous  and  well  balanced  mind,  he  united  a  spirit  oi 
Christian  fervour,  energy,  and  perseverance,  which  would  have  nerved  hia 
against  even  the  terrors  of  martyrdom.  His  sudden  exit,  involving  the 
disappointment  of  many  cherished  expectations  in  regard  to  his  nsefalnefls 
in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  was  one  of  those  dispensations  which  we  may  »«* 
expect  to  see  fully  explained  in  the  present  world. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  SEWARD. 

SoLOK,  0.,  February  2, 1867. 
Be?,  and  dear  Sir :  My  first  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barr  was  in 
January,  1812,  when  I  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  he  about  thirty-ficveB. 
He  had  been  a  preacher  a  little  more  than  two  years,  and  I  about  seven  monthi- 
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He  had  then  been  settled  in  Euclid  for  half  the  time,  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
and  the  balance  of  the  time  laboured  as  a  missionary  by  appointment  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut.  I  was  also  emi^oyed  as  a  missionary  by 
the  same  Society,  with  liberty  to  preach  statedly  to  any  people  who  would 
employ  me  at  their  own  expense.  Having  reached  the  Reserye  late  in  the 
autumn,  I  spent  a  portion  of  the  winter  in  supplying  the  people  at  Painesvillo. 
The  Presbytery  of  Hartford,  then  the  frontier  Presbytery,  and  embracing  the 
Northwest  to  an  indefinite  extent,  was  to  meet  at  Hopewell,  a  place  just  over  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  a  very  short  distance  £a.st  of  Youngstown  on  the  Reserve. 
Mr.  Barr  and  myself,  without  concert,  had  made  our  arrangements  to  attend 
that  meeting,  and  each  started  on  his  own  horse — ^he  from  Euclid,  and  I  from 
Painesville, — the  lines  of  our  travel  converging,  until  we  unexpectedly  met  on 
Saturday  to  spend  the  Sabbath  and  preach  to  a  little  band  of  Christians  and 
others  in  the  woods,  at  a  place  called  Bowlestown,  now  Southington,  a  few  miles 
West  of  Warren.  We  spent  the  Sabbath  together;  for  as  it  was  late  when  we 
arrived,  and  the  weather  was  cold,  and  the  travelling  tedious,  we  did  not  think 
it  advisable  that  either  of  us  should  leave  to  supply  some  other  vacant  settle- 
ment. Mr.  Barr  preached  once  that  Sabbath,  and  I  heard  him  preach  at  various 
times  afterwards.  I  was  impressed,  from  my  first  acquaintance  with  him,  espe- 
cially with  his  earnest  and  active  piety.  No  one  who  knew  him  could  doubt,  for 
a  moment,  that  his  treasure  and  his  heart  were  in  Heaven. 

In  his  preaching  there  was  a  straightforward  earnestness,  that  fastened  con- 
viction on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  that  he  was  perfectly  sincere  in  every  word 
that  he  uttered,  and  was  labouring  for  their  higliest  benefit.  His  sermons  were 
soUd,  methodical,  rich  in  evangelical  instruction,  abounding  in  experimental  and 
practical  suggestions;  and  though  his  thoughts  were  expressed  in  plain  language, 
with  an  occasional  word  or  phrase  that  indicated  the  lack  of  early  culture,  yet 
such  was  the  deep  sincerity  and  unction  of  his  manner,  that  few  would  notice, 
and  none  be  offended  at,  these  minor  blemishes.  He  possessed  a  large  share  of 
what  is  called  common  sense,  and  was  generally  wise  and  judicious  in  his  move- 
ments— ^in  managing  the  affairs  of  not  only  his  own  Church,  but  other  feeble 
churches  to  which  he  was  called  to  officiate  in  the  capacity  of  a  missionary. 
From  the  time  I  became  acquainted  with  him  until  his  removal  from  the  Reserve, 
I  was  frequently  with  him  in  ecclesiastical  meetings  of  various  descriptions,  and 
generally  found  him  in  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time, — wise  in  council,  deci- 
ded in  opinion,  and  prompt  in  action — conscientious  and  unyielding  in  pursuing 
the  course  that  he  believed  his  duty  marked  out  for  him. 

As  a  missionary,  he  was  diligent  and  faithful;  always  punctual  to  his  appoint- 
ments; and  rarely,  if  ever,  stopping  or  failing,  on  account  of  storms,  mud  or 
snow,  heat  or  cold,  or  high  water  in  the  unbridged  streams.  Having  by  nature 
a  robust  constitution,  which  had  not  been  irrecoverably  impaired  by  his  early 
habits,  or  by  a  ten  years  confinement  in  preparatory  studies,  he  was  peculiarly 
qualified  to  perform  the  labours  and  endure  the  hardships  of  a  pioneer  mis- 
sionary. 

In  stature  I  should  think  he  was  rather  below  the  medium  height,  but  stoutly 
built,  with  broad  shoulders,  full  chest,  large  muscular  limbs,  short  neck,  with  a 
fine,  well-formed  head,  and  a  full  and  fiorid  face. 

His  history  was,  in  some  respects,  a  remarkable  one,  and  the  influence  of  his 
ministry  over  an  extended  region  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  what  a  well 
directed  and  sanctified  energy  can  accomplish,  amidst  many  embarrassments, 
and  with  only  moderate  advantages  for  intellectual  culture. 

Yours  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

JOHN  SEWARD. 
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JOHN  BLAIR  HOGE  * 

1810—1826. 

John  Blaib  Hogi,  a  son  of  the  Eev.  Moses  Hoge,  D.  D.,  was  bora  is' 
Jefferson  County,  V a. ,  in  April,  1790.  He  obtained  the  mdiments  of  \m 
edacation  in  his  father's  house,  and  chiefly  by  instruction  from  yonog  men 
who  were  prosecuting  theological  studies  under  his  father's  direction.  He 
was  for  two  years  a  pupil  of  his  brother  James,  (now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hoge  of 
Columbus,  0.,)  in  a  classical  school  which  he  taught  at  Augusta  Chareh, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Speece  was  afterwards  Pastor.  After  this,  he  assiated 
his  father  for  some  time  in  a  school  which  he  had  established  at  Shepherdi- 
town,  meanwhile  pursuing  his  own  studies ;  and  then  entered  Hampden  Sid- 
ney College^  at  an  advanced  standing,  where  he  graduated  about  the  jear 
1808.  He  afterwards  became  a  Tutor  in  the  CoU^e,  his  fsither  having  in 
the  mean  time  become  its  President. 

On  resigning  his  place  at  Hampden  Sidney,  he  o<Mnmenoed  the  study  of 
tho  Law  under  the  instruction  of  Henry  E,  Watkins,  of  Prince  Edward 
County,  and  he  mastered  its  principles  with  such  facility,  and  evinced  in  fo 
high  a  degree  the  faculty  of  generalization,  that  there  was  every  proapect 
of  his  early  becoming  eminent  in  the  profession.  On  mature  reflectioo, 
however,  he  determined  to  abandon  both  the  study  of  the  Law  and  tlie 
prospect  of  its  practice,  and  prepare  himself  for  the  Oospel  rainbtry.  He 
accordingly  placed  himself  under  his  father's  care,  as  a  student  of  Theology, 
and  on  the  20th  of  April,  1810,  was  licensed  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  In  1811,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Winchester  Presby- 
tery ;  and,  having  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregations  of  Tuscarora  lod 
Falling  Waters,  was  ordained  and  installed  at  the  Tusoarora  meeting-hoose, 
on  the  12th  of  October  of  the  same  year.  A  portion  of  his  labours  ilso 
was  given  to  Martinsburg. 

From  his  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit  his  preaching  attracted  great  attcn* 
tion.  With  uncommon  power  of  analysis,  an  exuberant  imagination,  i 
highly  cultivated  taste,  and  a  susceptibility  of  deep  and  strong  emotion,  be 
held  his  audience  almost  as  by  a  charm,  and  the  educated  and  the  noedo- 
oated  alike '  rendered  their  testimony  to  the  power  of  his  eloquence.  Bat, 
at  no  distant  period,  his  constitution,  naturally  by  no  means  robust,  begin 
to  sink  under  his  labours,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  devote  some  time  to 
relaxation  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  determined  to  avail  himself  also  of  a  itili 
more  genial  climate.  He  accordingly  directed  his  course  across  the  ooett, 
and  stopped  for  some  time  in  the  South  of  France,  with  manifest  advantage 
to  his  health.  He  left  home  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  and  returned  in  the 
summer  of  1816,  greatly  delighted,  and  in  various  ways  benefitted,  by  bb 
tour.  He  was  now  even  more  sought  after  as  a  preacher  than  he  had  erer 
been  before ;  but  his  popularity  never  seemed  to  occasion  the  least  self* 
exaltation. 

When  the  Church  on  Shockoe  Hill,  Richmond,  was  prepared  for  the  Pres* 
byterians  who  were  gathered  by  the  Rev.  John  D.  Blair,  Mr.  Hoge  w»« 

•  Pootei  Sketohei  of  Va.— MSS.  from  Rer.  Jamoa  Hoge,  D.  D.,  and  Rer.  0.  H.  Ri«Mto, 
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myited  to  beoome  tkeir  Pastor.  He  was  aceordinglj  rdeased  from  the  p»* 
toral  charge  of  Falling  Waton  on  the  19th  of  April,  1822,  and  of  Tasoa- 
rora,  on  the  19th  of  June  following ;  and  was  transferred  to  the  Hanover 
Presbytery  on  the  7th  of  the  ensuing  September.  In  this  new  field  his  usc- 
falness  was  enlarged,  and  his  health,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  be  improved. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  it  became  apparent  that  his  life  was  drawing  to 
a  close.  In  1824,  he  began  to  sufier  seriously  from  an  afi'ection  of  the  liver ; 
and  though,  after  a  few  months,  he  was  partially  relieved,  the  disease 
recurred  in  a  more  aggravated  form  in  August,  1825,  and  very  soon  run 
into  a  dropsy  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  31st  of  March,  1826.  After 
it  became  manifest  to  his  friends  that  his  earthly  labours  were  closed,  he 
retired  to  Gerardstown,  about  eight  miles  from  Martinsburg,  to  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  formerly  been  an  elder  in  one  of  his  Churches, 
and  there,  after  lingering  several  months,  a  most  edifying  example  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  hope,  he  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  His  remains  were 
removed  to  Martinsburg  for  burial ;  and  there  he  sleeps  surrounded  by  many 
who  once  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  ministrations. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1819,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Ann  K.  Hunter 
of  Martinsburg,' Va.  They  had  two  children,  who  were  quite  young 
at  the  time  of  their  father's  death. 

FROM  MRS.  DR.  JOHN  H.  RIC£. 

Near  Hampden  Sidney  Golleqe,  May  4, 1854. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  recollections  of  the  Rev.  John  Blair  Hoge  reach  back  to  his 
boyhood.  I  knew  him  when  he  first  came  to  College,  and  knew  him  ever  after, 
until  death  terminated  his  brilliant  and  useful  career.  He  was  our  neighbour 
during  part  of  the  time  of  our  residence  in  Richmond,  and  our  relations  with 
him  were  always  most  intimate  and  afiectionate. 

You  could  scarcely  have  met  him  in  the  most  casual  way,  without  being  struck 
with  his  personal  appearance.  '  He  was  of  a  tall,  slender  and  remarkably  grace- 
ful form,  and  had  a  pale,  comely, — I  might  almost  say  handsome,  face,  in  which 
the  lines  of  intelligence  were  deeply  drawn.  His  manners  were  worthy  of  the 
court,— combining  both  dignity  and  suavity  in  the  highest  degree.  And  while 
they  evidently  showed  the  workings  of  a  fine,  benevolent  spirit,  they  showed 
also  a  high  degree  of  cultivation — they  were  what  you  would  expect  to  find  only 
in  one  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  the  most  polished  society. 

Mr.  Hoge's  intellect  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  high  order — it 
was  at  once  quick,  delicate  and  penetrating.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student, 
never  satisfied  unless  he  was  adding  something  to  his  varied  stores  of  know- 
ledge. In  the  pulpit  he  possessed  very  uncommon  attractions.  I  cannot  say 
that  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  very  good  voice — for,  as  I  remember  it,  it  was 
slightly  inclined  to  be  husky;  but  still,  by  a  dexterous  management  of  it,  he 
could  produce  a  very  considerable  effect  upon  his  audience.  His  manner  in  the 
pulpit,  though  evincing  great  care  and  culture,  was  simple  and  natural;  and  it 
was  earnest  without  any  extraordinary  vehemence.  His  gesture  was  not  very 
abundant,  but  it  was  appropriate  and  effective.  His  discourses  were  carefUlly 
prepared,  full  of  weighty,  impressive  thought,  and  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  deep 
evangelical  feeling,  that  was  well  fitted  to  open  a  passage  to  the  heart.  Tou  felt 
not  only  that  all  that  he  said  was  vastly  important,  but  that  he  himseir  Ailly 
realized  its  importance,  and  spoke  under  a  deep  impression  of  the  solemnity  of 
his  vocation  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ. 

In  his  private  intercourse,  Mr.  Hoge  was  a  model  of  all  that  is  gentle,  dis- 
creet and  exemplary.    He  was  sometimes  thought  to  be  sonewhat  fie8eBved;,but 
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I  am  sure  he  was  nerer  so  with  hU  intimate  fk>iend8,  and  I  doubt  whether  he 
was  so  at  all,  beyond  what  a  due  regard  to  circumstances,  in  connection  with  his 
own  ministerial  dignity,  would  require.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  a  rery  modest 
man;  and  no  one  could  ever  attribute  to  him  the  semblance  of  ostentation.  This 
trait  was  particularly  illustrated  in  his  appearance  in  Presbyteries  and  other 
public  bodies;  while  yet  he  never  hesitated  to  speak  when  he  felt  called  upon  to 
do  so;  and  he  never  expressed  an  opinion  which  did  not  receive  a  respectful  con- 
sideration. I  ought  to  add  that  he  kept  entirely  aloof  from  the  gay  world,  ind, 
by  example  as  well  as  precept,  constantly  urged  the  importance  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  Christian  character. 

When  Mr.  Iloge  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  had  been  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia  during  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, where  I  happened  myself,  at  that  time,  to  be.  There  he  found  many  of  his 
friends,  and  from  all  met  a  most  cordial  welcome.  When  we  left  Philadelphia, 
on  our  homeward  way.  Dr.  Alexander,  who  was  then  a  settled  pastor  there, 
accompanied  us  as  far  as  Newcastle;  and,  by  the  urgent  request  of  the  Cap- 
tain and  all  the  passengers,  consented  to  favour  us  with  a  sermon  on  board 
the  boat.  After  we  had  reached  the  Potomac,  and  several  of  our  friends  had 
come  up  to  meet  us,  Mr.  Hoge  being  on  board,  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the 
passengers  that  a  sermon  should  be  requested  from  him  also;  but  when  it  wu 
suggested  to  him,  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  there  were  many  vrorldlj 
people  on  board  to  whom  such  a  service  would  be  unwelcome ;  and  he  did  not  thini 
it  best  to  obtrude  a  religious  exercise  upon  them  contrary  to  their  wishes.  He 
was  reminded  that  they  practised  their  various  amusements  on  board,  iritbont 
any  respect  to  the  feelings  of  Christians;  but  his  reply  was — **  the  people  of  the 
world  do  not  expect  to  bring  Christians  over  to  their  maxims  and  practices,  and 
therefore  have  no  interest  in  attempting  to  conciliate  them ;  but  we  are  deepljr 
interested  to  conciliate  the  world  to  Christian  views  and  practice,  and  therefore 
we  ought  to  be  careful,  and  do  nothing  needlessly  to  awaken  their  opposition, 
and  thus  paralyze  our  own  good  influence."  This  incident  may  stand  in  the 
place  of  many  others,  illustrative  of  his  fine  sense  of  Christian  propriety. 
Most  affectionately  and  respectfully, 

ANNE  S.  RICE. 

FROM  THE  REV.  D.  H.  RIDDLE,  D.  D. 

•  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  July  8,  1857. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  contribute,  in  toy 
degree,  to  set  the  character  and  excellencies  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Hoge  in  a  proper 
light  before  the  Church  through  your  pages.  This  would  only,  indeed,  bep»r 
ing,  in  part,  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  benefactor  of  my  youth, — ray  early  gui<l«» 
who,  under  God^gave  direction  to  my  earthly,  possibly  my  eternal,  destiny.  He 
was  the  pastor  of  my  honoured  father,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  my  widoted 
mother,  the  first  minister  I  knew  and  loved.  He  was,  for  many  years,  an  innite 
of  our  household,  and  conducted  its  devotions. 

J.  B,  Hoge  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  sons  of  old  Virginia.  He  vas  the 
descendant  of  a  genuine  Scotch  Irish  stock,  was  born  within  ten  miles  of  b/ 
native  place,  spent  the  roost  of  his  ministerial  life  in  my  native  county,  and  litf 
buried  in  the  old  grave-yard  of  Norbourne  parish.  The  highest  honours  of  his 
native  State  were  within  his  reach,  if  he  had  lived  to  himself,  and  followed  the 
promptings  of  his  early  ambition.  His  talents,  taste,  and  acquirements,  were 
acknowledged  by  all  who  knew  him  intimately  to  be  of  the  first  order.  He  wis 
a  worthy  son  of  an  honoured  sire,  (Dr.  Moses  Hoge.)  whom  John  Randolph 
pronounced  **  the  most  eloquent  man  in  Virginia."  His  ministry  began  earif' 
and  ended,  to  human  vision,  prematurely,  embracing  only  about  sixteen  /«•"' 
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When  ho  hegmu  to  preach,  be  was  in  appearance  a  mere  boy,  and  in  fact,  quite 
joung.  My  boyish  impressions  of  him  were  almost  of  idolatrous  reverence;  and 
at  the  table  and  the  fireside  I  was  nerer  weary  of  his  sparkling  conversation.  I 
remember  well  his  ordination  and  installation  in  old  Tuscarora  Church,  and  heard 
"the prophecies  which  went  before,"  concerning  this  young  Timothy,  from  the 
older  clergy  and  elders.  Dr.  John  Matthews,  himself  no  mean  theologian,  once 
said  that,  even  at  this  early  period,  "  his  views  of  the  evangelical  system  were 
more  clear,  enlarged  and  symmetrical,  than  any  man's  he  had  ever  known."  The 
old  Scotch  Irish  people  of  his  charges  in  Berkley  County  feasted  on  his  preach- 
ing,  and  were  swayed  by  his  eloquence,  like  the  trees  of  the  forest  by  the  wind. 
I  remember,  with  special  vividness,  some  of  the  sacramental  seasons,  when,  in 
the  bright  summer  days,  the  tables  were  spread  in  the  old  grave-yard,  and  there 
was  a  general  gathering  from  all  his  congregations  to  the  feast — how  tears  stood 
in  aged  eyes,  and  silver  heads  were  bowed,  and  emotion  swept  over  youthful 
hearts,  when  he  depicted  the  sutf'erings  and  love  of  Christ  and  the  glories  of  the 
ransomed.  Though  incapable,  then,  of  analyzing  the  elements,  I  felt,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  the  power,  of  eloquence.  Among  my  most  valued  treasures 
are  the  impressions  on  my  youthful  heart  of  his  preaching.  At  a  later  period, 
when  his  powers  were  more  developed,  and  my  taste  more  matured;  after  my 
return  from  College  and  a  profession  of  religion,  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing him  statedly  during  a  winter  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  in  the  acme  of  his  popo^ 
larity.  His  preaching  was  greatly  admired  by  professional  men — members  of 
the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  transient  visitors  at  the  Capital.  Their  eulogies  I 
bad  often  an  opportunity  of  hearing.  Their  names,  were  it  proper  to  mention 
them,  would  attest  their  qualifications  to  pass  judgment. 

I  remember  some  of  his  Funeral  Discourses,  especially  those  in  memory  of 
"some  honourable  women,"  and  of  my  father.  The  texts  were  peculiarly  appo- 
site; the  delineation  of  character,  accurate;  the  impression,  profound.  These 
discourses  displayed  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  sympathy  with  the  deep- 
est religious  experience,  and  clear  apprehensions  of  the  evidences  of  piety.  Some 
of  his  Farewell  Discourses  too  made  a  profound  impression  on  my  youthful 
heart,  and  are  remembered  by  many  to  this  day.  These  were  preached  when  be 
was  obliged,  on  several  occasions,  to  journey  to  the  South  for  his  health,  and 
when  he  took  leave  of  his  people  to  go  to  Europe  for  the  same  purpose.  His  let- 
ters from  Europe,  giving  his  impressions  of  anen  and  things,  during  that  stormy 
period,  were  full  of  mingled  thought  and  imagination,  and  were  '^  a  feast  of  fat 
things  "  to  young  and  old.  His  Salutatory  Discourse,  on  his  return,  composed 
on  shipboard,  illustrates  one  of  his  characteristics, — the  adaptation  of  his  dis- 
courses to  circumstances.  It  was  on  the  text,  II.  Cor.  1.  3,  **  Grace  be  to  you, 
and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  combined,  embodying  the  iresuUs  of 
deep  thought  and  the  gushing  of  a  warm  heart.  His  removal  from  Berkley  to 
Richmond  was  a  sorrowful  day,  as  I  have  heard  it  described.  I  was  then  absent. 
Mr.  Hoge  wrote  his  sermons  carefully;  but  he  left  them  in  his  study,  and  no  one 
would  have  imagined  that  the  trains  of  thought  and  burning  words,  which  flowed 
so  freely,  had  been  pre-composed.  His  style  and  the  structure  of  his  sentences 
greatly  resembled  Chalmers,  rising  from  climax  to  climax  of  strength  and  feel- 
ing, till  it  was  sometimes  overpowering.  Of  this,  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Foote,  in  bis  interesting  **  Sketches  of  Virginia;  " — the  pero- 
ration of  his  discourse  before  the  Synod  of  Virginia.  The  remembrance  of  that 
discourse  has  never  been  obliterated  from  those  who  heard  it.  To  this  day,  you 
will  hear  it  spoken  of,  as  almost  magical.  The  auditory  in  this  case,  was  larger 
and  more  appreciative,  but  this  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance;  as  many 
can  testify. 
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I  should  suspect  my  estinmte  of  Mr.  Hoge's  intetlectasl  power,  of  pirtiiSfcjr 
and  exaggeration,  so  natural  in  the  circumstances,  were  it  not  coofiroied  hj  tte 
hest  judges, — namely,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Q lass,*-— one  of  the  acutest  minds  of 
his  age;  Dr.  John  Matthews,  who  knew  him  more  intimately  probably,  tbinaoy 
other  minister;  that  stalwart  Boanerges  among  Virginia  preachers,  Dr.  William 
Hill,  not  to  mention  others.  My  own  father,  who  was  his  elder  during  the  moit 
of  his  ministry,  had  exalted  conceptions  of  his  mental  powers  and  of  his  do- 
quenoe,  of  his  prudence,  kindness,  and  theological  attainments.  One  of  mj 
earliest  luxuries  was  to  sit  on  the  knee  of  one  of  them,  and  listen  to  their  gnte 
discussions,  interspersed  with  flashes  of  humour,  or  anecdotes  of  the  living  asd 
the  dead.  The  ministry  was  invested  with  attractiveness  to  my  early  fiiDcj, 
from  the  living  actualization  of  its  ideal  in  my  venerated  friend,  and  the  respect- 
fdl  afi*ection  and  almost  idolatry  of  his  elder.  One  of  the  mysteries  of  Pron- 
dence,  with  which  my  heart  had  to  battle,  was  the  quenching  of  that  light,  that 
even  yet,  according  to  ordinary  longevity,  might  be  shedding  its  mild  lostre  on 
the  Church,  for  guidance  in  its  perils  and  perplexities.  Had  he  lived  till  now,  be 
would  have  been  still  this  side  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  He  was  restin; 
from  his  toils,  before  the  storms  which  agitated  the  Church  he  loved  and  adorned. 
Hk  ministry  was  confined  to  his  native  State.  He  lived  and  died  a  member  of 
the  Old  Synod  of  Virginia,  the  associate  of  Speece  and  Baxter,  Rice  and  H31, 
Williamson t  and  Wilson,  loved  and  honoured  of  all.  At  one  time,  he  wu 
spoken  of  for  President  of  Dickinson  College,  and  his  claims  strongly  urged  bj 
some  in  that  region,  who,  in  their  visits  to  Virginia,  had  learned  to  estimate  bin 
properly.  Mr.  Hoge  lived  and  died  before  ecclesiastical  titles  were  as  cheap  ud 
common  as  now,  and  he  never  received  the  Doctorate. 

Mr.  Hoge  became  connected,  by  marriage,  with  a  large  and  influential  circle, 
by  whom  he  was  universally  respected  for  his  talents,  and  loved  for  his  social 
qualities.  Notwithstanding  the  flattering  attentions  he  received,  and  theobvions 
impressions  he  made,  he  ever  preserved  the  simplicity  of  his  character  tnd 
habits,  and  his  diffidence  of  his  own  powers.  Probably  no  man  ever  had  mon 
aversion  to  ostentatious  self-display. 

Mr.  Hoge's  constitution  was  never  vigorous.  He  was  early  attacked  with 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  sought  invigoration  repeatedly  in  travel.  His 
mental  labours,  especially  after  his  removal  to  Richmond,  were  severe  tnd 
exhausting,  as  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties,  much  of  the  labour  of  coodoc- 
ting  the  **  Literary  and  Theological  Magazine"  devolved  on  him.  Often,  toafwy 
late  period  at  night,  he  was  plying  his  pen,  and  while  enjoying  the  pleasant  sod- 
alities of  the  parlour,  we  could  hear  his  peculiar,  and  omipous  little  cough  in  the 
adjoining  study.  Oh!  how  often,  afterwards,  did  I  and  that  charmed  littk 
circle,  remember  it,  with  a  pang  of  useless  anguish.  He  purposed  to  spend  the 
summer  of  1826  with  his  old  friends  in  the  Valley.  A  sermon  he  preached  on 
his  way,  at  Warrenton,  I  believe,  I  have  beard  spoken  of,  as  amazmgty  impressite 
and  spiritual,  like  the  notes  of  a  dying  swan,  especially  his  description  of  the 
glory  yet  to  be  revealed.**  His  last  days  were  spent  under  the  hospitable  roof, 
and  cheered  by  the  attentions,  of  his  old  and  tried  ftiend  Wilson,  near  Oerardstown, 

•  JoiaPB  6i.A8i  waa  a  grandion  of  Samael  GUu»,  who  ndgimted  froia  BanVridge,  Coo^ 
Down,  Ireland,  to  Virginia,  and  settled  on  the  Opeoquon  in  1730.  He  (Joseph)  exenbad  bn 
ministry  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  his  grandfather  settled,  and  died  in  his  fall  vifotf  i> 

t  William  Willi  AMaoH  was  edacated  in  Scotland,  his  native  wanirj,  and  came  to  Yirfti* 
with  a  view  to  engage  as  a  teacher.  He  wu  licensed  to  preach  hj  the  Presbyteiy  of  BaooTc^i 
Ootober  13,  1792,  and  was  ordained  the  next  year.  Ho  resided  for  a  time  near  QordoDrfllc? 
and  preached  in  the  adjacent  oongreoations ;  but  afterwards  removed  to  the  Valley  of  th«  Sbe^ 
nandoah,  and  took  his  position  in  Warren  County,  near  Front  Royal.  He  snbseqneotly  xmani 
to  London  ConnU,  established  a  classical  school  near  Middlebnrg,  and  preached  in  the  Coantki 
>of  London  and  Fauquier,  as  he  could  find  opportunity.  He  oontinned  his  laboors  till  be  «•■ 
•bont  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  man  of  powerAil  intelleet,  and  a  bold  and  exriUa| 
pveaoher. 
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(me  of  his  yjouthfti)  charges.  His  Aofferiiigs  w«re  serere  and  proinu^Ud.  His 
end  was  peace.  I  had  not  the  melaucholj  privilege  of  seeing  him  after  the 
spring  of  1824,  and  the  news  of  his  death  reached  me  at  Prmceton.  He  was 
buried  at  Martinsburg,  with  no  monumental  stone  yet  reared  to  mark  the  spot 
wh^t  the  revered  pastor  and  gifted  child  of  genius,  and  eloquent  preacher, 
reposes.  His  Pnneral  Sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Matthews,  who  loved  him 
with  a  peculiar  affection,  and  wept  over  him  with  irrepressible  grief,  so  as  to 
choke  his  utterance — a  scene  yet  remembered  by  many,  alike  honourable  to  both. 
Uis  enduring  mstnument  is  in  the  hearts  of  many  whom  he  guided  to  the  Saviour. 
His  memory  is  flagrant  in  the  beautiful  valley  where  he  lived,  laboured  and  died. 
In  Tuscarora,  and  Falling  Water,  and  Berkley  County,  and  Richmond  and 
Prince  Edward,  no  name  is  more  hallowed  than  that  of  John  Blair  Hog4. 
Friend  of  my  youth!  my  parents'  pastor!  one  of  Virginia's  brightest  jewek! 
would  that  some  worthier  hand  had  earlier  and  better  traced  thy  ckaracier  and 
worth.    **  None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee,  or  names  thee  but  to  praise." 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.  H.  RIDDLB. 


HENRY  AXTELL,  D.  D  * 

1810—1829. 

Henry  Axtell  was  born  at  Mendham,  N.  J.,  on  the  9ih  of  Juae 
1773.  His  father,  Henry  Axtell,  was  an  intelligent  and  worthy  man ;  » 
firmer ;  and  Major  of  Infantry  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  was  fitted 
for  College  under  the  tuition  of  James  Stevenson,  a  teaeher  of  some  note, 
and  before  going  to  College,  was  himself,  for  some  time,  an  assistant  teacher 
in  the  Morris  Academy.  He  took  his  ooUegiate  course  at  Princeton,  wher* 
he  was  graduated,  an  excellent  scholar,  in  1796.  After  his  graduation,  he 
spent  several  years  in  teaching,  both  at  Morristown  and  Mendham,  for  which 
employment  he  was  considered  as  possessing  superior  qualifications.  At 
length,  about  the  year  1804,  he  removed  from  New  Jersey  to  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  where,  for  several  years  more,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  flourishing 
school.  But  he  had  aspirations  which  this  employment,  useful  as  it  is,  did 
not  meet — ^he  ardently  desired  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  With 
a  view  to  this,  he  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study  under  the  direction 
of  the  Kev.  Jedediah  Chapman,  who  had  then,  for  several  years,  been  min* 
btering  to  the  Congregation  in  Geneva.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Geneva,  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1810. 

After  his  licensure,  he  preached,  for  short  periods,  in  several  different 
places,  but  the  Congregation  at  Geneva,  amidst  whom  he  had  lived  for 
several  years  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher,  began  to  think  of  him  as  a  suit- 
able person  to  serve  them  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Up  to  this  time, 
they  had  never  had  a  regularly  installed  pastor.  Mr.  Chapman  had,  for 
about  ten  years,  made  his  home  among  them,  and  had  divided  hb  servioet- 

*  Hotehkin'i  Hist,  of  West.  N.  7.— M8.  from  Rev.  Charkt  Azt«U. 
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between  tbem  and  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country,  among  whom  1m 
laboured  as  a  mbsionarj.  In  1812,  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Axiell  were,bj 
a  unanimous  vote,  invited  to  beoome  Colleague  Pastors  of  the  Church  and 
Congregation,  and  on  the  12th  of  July  of  that  year,  Mr.  Aztell  wasordaiMd 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  in  coBaectioB 
with  Mr.  Chapman,  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church.  In  this  relition 
he  continued  till  the  close  of  life. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Middleboy 
College  in  1828. 

Dr.  Axtell's  ministry  was,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  a  suooessfol  one. 
Besides  being  permitted  to  witness,  every  year,  a  greater  or  less  acce&aoo 
to  his  Church,  there  were  two  extensive  revivals  in  connectioD  with  hk 
labours, — one  in  1819,  the  other  in  1825,  each  of  which  resulted  in  an  addi- 
tion of  about  one  hundred  to  the  number  of  communicants.  His  laboon 
were  continued  in  undiminished  activity,  until  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
He  was  suddenly  prostrated  by  bleeding  at  the  lungs  ;  and  the  attack  was 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  until  the  earthly  tabernacle  fell.  He  died,  in 
the  utmost  peace,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1840.  His  eldest  daughter 
died  four  days  after,  and  the  funeral  solemnities  of  the  father  and  the 
daughter  were  attended  at  the  same  time,  and  both  interred  in  the  saaie 
grave.  The  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Perrine,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

Dr.  Axtell  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Joliai 
Steele,    1816. 

About  the  year  1798,  Mr.  Axtell  was  married  to  Hannah,  daughter  of 
Captain  Daniel  Cook,  who  had  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Revolutioo,  aad 
was  wounded  in  battle,  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  They  had  sem 
ofaildren,  three  of  whom  became  ministers ;  but  only  one  of  them,  the  Eef. 
Charles  Axtell  of  Galena,  111.,  now  (1857)  survives. 

Daniel  Cook^  Dr.  Axtell's  eldest  son,  was  born  at  Mendham,  N.  J.,  in 
the  year  1800 ;  removed  in  his  childhood  with  his  father  to  Geneva ;  aad 
was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1821.  He  received  his  theologieil 
education  at  Princeton,  and  was  a  Tutor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  fron 
1825  to  1827.  At  the  organiaation  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  ia 
Auburn,  (November  10,  1830,)  which  originated  in  an  opposition  of  sobm 
of  the  members  of  the  First  Church  to  what  were  popularly  called  "m* 
measures,"  in  connection  with  the  revivals  of  that  period — Mr.  Axtdl 
became  its  Pastor ;  and  he  continued  in  this  relation  till  January  19, 1836. 
when  the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  resign  hb  charge.  His  coa- 
gregation  testified  their  appreciation  of  his  character  and  services  hj 
presenting  him  with  a  finely  wrought  gold  medal,  bearing  an  inscription 
honourable  alike  to  him  and  to  themselves.  He  removed  first  to  Newark, 
where  he  had  charge  of  a  school  for  a  short  time  ;  and  thence  to  Patterson, 
where  he  died  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  in  the  year  1837.  He  was  au 
excellent  scholar,  an  able  preacher,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial 
duties,  under  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  delicacy,  he  evinced  great  finn- 
nees,  prudence,  and  dignity. 

Dr.  Axteirs  second  son,  Henry,  was  bom  in  the  year  1802 ;  was  grade- 
•ted  at  Hamilton  College  in  1823 ;  was  a  Tutor  there  in  1825-26;  studied 
Theology  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary ;  and  was  settled  as  Pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  in  1830.     In  1835,  he  accepted  a 
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cflU  from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Orange,  jn.  J.;  but  in  1888 
resigned  his  charge  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  that  he  might  enjoj  a 
more  genial  climate,  went  to  reside  in  St.  Augustine,  Fa.  During  the 
Utter  part  of  his  residence  there,  he  had  so  far  rocovered  his  health  as  to  be 
able  to  perform,  in  the  then  vacant  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place,  one 
aervice  a  day.  In  May,  1843,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  government.  Chap- 
lain at  Fort  Brooke,  Tampa  Bay.  And  when  that  post  was  broken  up,  in 
1850,  he  accepted  a  second  appointment  as  Chaplain  at  New  Orleans. 
Here  he  continued  till  1853,  when  he  was  so  far  prostrated  by  disease  that 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  all  active  service.  He  died,  much  lamented, 
at  Philadelphia,  while  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1854,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

Two  of  Dr.  Axtell's  daughters, — one  of  them  married  and  the  other 
Yiiimarried, —  both  ladies  of  high  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  who  had 
been  eminently  useful  as  teachers  in  the  Female  Institute  at  Indianapolis, 
died  in  the  year  1849.  Miss  Axtell  died  of  consumption  on  the  U.  S. 
Steamer,  Col.  Clay,  off  Penaacola,  when  on  her  way  to  visit  her  brother, 
then  residing  at  Tampa  Bay. 


FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  H.  COX,  D.  D. 

La  Roy,  N.  Y.,  January  12, 1867. 

Ber.  and  dear  Brother:  With  your  late  request  I  willingly  comply,  so  far  as 
I  can,  amid  my  many  engagements.  And  without  further  introduction,  I  remark 
that,  if  eieellent  sense,  sound  learning,  original  and  genuine  thought,  scriptural 
theology,  piety  and  pastoral  worth,  though  occupied  on  a  theatre  less  conspicuous, 
and  more  felt  than  seen  by  contemporary  thousands,  deserve  recognition  and 
registration  for  posterity,  then  the  name  of  Henry  Axtell  ought  to  have  a  menM>- 
rial  among  the  excellent  pastors  that  have  served  the  Churches  of  our  country 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Axtell  in  May,  1815,  at  the  General  Assembly 
in  Philadelphia.  A  candidate  then  I  was,  soon  after  a  preacher,  and  succeeded 
the  Rev.  Amzi  Armstrong,  D.  D.,  about  four  years  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Mendham,  N.  J.  In  that  place,  so  copious  of  pious  worshippers, 
and  so  fertile  of  excellent  ministers  of  Christ,  Dr.  Axtell  had  his  nativity  and 
early  nurture.  His  venerable  parents  were  my  parishioners,  and  I  attended  their 
death-beds  and  their  Funerals.  It  was  there  I  became  more  acquainted  with 
him, — as  he  was  wont  to  visit  us  about  annually,  as  long  as  they  lived,  and 
there  I  heard  him  preach  most  impressively. 

If  his  manner  lacked  polish  and  address,  or  elasticity  in  any  degree,  it 
certainly  showed  mind  and  consistency;  and  this,  with  no  affectation  or 
apparent  weakness.  It  was  neither  officious,  nor  timid,  nor  false  to  its  own 
consciousness  of  truth  and  power.  He  might  have  been  naturally  determined 
and  passionate;  but  by  grace  he  seemed  subdued,  self-governed,  and  always 
acting  with  a  sense  of  occountableness.  In  the  pulpit,  his  character  was  equally 
marked; — full  of  meaning,  evincing  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  the  legitimate 
aims  of  a  Christian  ambassador.  He  was  bold,  clear,  consecutive  and  oflen 
powerful, — while  ribands,  and  rainbows,  and  cerulean  rhetoric  never  equivocated 
his  drift,  or  put  his  star  in  a  mist  of  well  bred  impertinence.  He  was  assiduous, 
systematic,  pointed,  and  often  irresistible.  Without  much  of  learned  or  traveled 
lore,  or  any  Germanizing  hermeneutics,  he  was  biblical,  and  all  his  weaponry 
was  pointed  with  holy  fire,  and  oflen  was  it  both  penetrating  and  barbed.  With- 
out sinking  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  he  aimed  low  enough  to  hit  the  hearta  of 
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all  his  hearers,  to  carry  their  conviction,  and  to  compel  their  intelleetual  appn- 
batioD.  He  was  loved  bj  his  people,  prosperoQs  as  a  pastor,  respected  b/  the 
community,  and  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren.  He  made  bo  iloarisli  ef  Im 
orthodoxy,  but  his  thorough  soundness  in  the  faith,  according  to  the  standards 
of  his  own  Church,  there  lived  no  one  to  doubt.  He  was  laborious,  fiteedy, 
immutable,  consistent,  influential. 

One  Sermon  preached  for  mo  at  Mendbam,  where  he  kne.w  the  people,  probtU/ 
better  than  their  pastor,  I  well  remember.  His  text  was  II.  Cor.  vii.  10;  amI 
his  theme — repentance.  From  that  day  or  before  it,  I  never  heard  a  better 
sermon  on  that  topic — if  faithfulness  and  power  displayed  be  the  criterion.  I 
would  to  God  that  in  a  million  of  places,  next  Lord's  day,  such  preaching  coold 
be  heard!  It  was  practically  metaphysical.  In  evincing  its  nature  as  a  Chris- 
tian grace  and  a  moral  exercise  of  the  mind,  he  piled  a  just  climax  of  negttires. 
He  showed  all  the  wealth  of  hypocrisy's  treasury  of  counterfeits.  The  last  negi- 
tive — it  is  not  even  godly  wrrow !  or  sorrow  of  any  kind;  however  incidentaU; 
connected  with  it  such  sorrow  may  be.  No!  It  is  that  moral  change  of  tk 
sinning  character,  which  results  from  the  process  and  the  prevaleooe  of  vmk 
sorrow.  '*  For  godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  repented 
of,  but  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death."  Thus  explained,  and  illit- 
trated,  and  enforced,  his  remaining  work  was  application,  persuasion,  exhorta- 
tion, devout  encouragement  to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel.  Thousands  of 
much  more  fiimous  and  lauded  preachers  never  preached  a  aermon  so  powerfol, 
so  discriminating,  and  so  good — he  showed  himself  a  workman  such  as  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed. 

Daring  that  visit  I  remember  a  colloquy  between  him  and  a  smart  werldfing 
incidentally  occurring,  and  in  the  main  much  as  follows — 

Axtell — Well,  so  prosperous  where  you  live,  how  are  the  people  there  as  it 
respects  religion  ? 

Stranger— Why,  Sir,  I  hardly  know.  They  are  peaceable  and  intelligent, 
well  behaved  and  agreeable  as  any  others. 

A. — Yes;  but  that  was  not  the  point  of  my  question.  Are  they  Christiani? 
Are  they  truly  religious  ?     Is  the  truth  their  guide  ? 

S. — Indeed,  Sir;  I  can  only  say  they  are  very  respectaUe. 

A.— That  all? 

S. — No  Sir — they  are  a  moral  people;  and  morality  you  know  is  the  vfliy 
foundation  of  religion. 

A. — Ah,  arc  you  sure  of  that  ? 

S. — To  be  sure  I  am,  Sir. 

A. — You  are  entirely  wrong,  Sir;  the  fact  is  just  the  reverse,  and  I  am  sorry 
you  do  not  know  it. 

S. — Why,  Sir,  are  you  opposed  to  morality  then  ? 

A. — Not  I — especially  were  it  genuine;  since  then  it  results  from  religion,— 
this  the  basis — that  the  superstructure, — this  the  source — that  the  strees- 
Morality  the  foundation  of  religion,  Sir  ?  I  repeat  the  truth — it  is  precisely  the 
reverse;  religion  is  the  foundation  of  morality,  and  the  foundation  of  religion  is 
Christ,  thecliief  corner  stone,  on  whom  all  Christians  are  builded  as  living  stones 
of  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord.  You,  my  dear  Sir,  ought  to  know  the  troth  in 
this  matter,  as  I  fear  that  neither  the  people  there,  nor  their  reporter  here,  erer 
knew  it ! 

There  were  many  persons  hearing  this;  and  the  poor  hollow-hearted  igno- 
ramus  seemed  confounded  or  scared  in  their  presenee,  as  they  sensibiy  listened 
to  the  plain  spoken  truth. 

If  practical  in  his  preaching,  he  was  didactic  and  argnmeotative  too.  He  wis 
earnest,  yet  ever  with  self-control,  and  an  uncommon  degree  and  kind  of  eonunoi 
sense,  a  model  Presbyterian  Pastor. 
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His  leMrmBg  wma  tiot,  I  thiak>  extensiTe.  H6  waft  regularly  afid  respdCtoMy 
graduated  at  Nassau  Hall;  and  all  hia  attaininents  had  an  eyangelicD-utilita- 
rian  character,  fie  aimed  at  a  mark  within  his  reach,  took  good  aim,  under- 
stood the  service,  fired,  and  almost  always  did  execution. 

Politics,  doings  in  Wall  street,  and  romantic  stories,  were  no  part  of  his 
preaching.  His  ministry  was  richly  scriptural — it  spoke  its  own  character, 
thus : — Afy  doctrine  ts  not  mine,  hut  his  who  sent  me.  His  audience  retired 
thoughtful.  They  felt  the  Master  rather  than  the  man.  As  a  consequence,  they 
were  Bible-reading,  and  Bible-searching,  and  Bible-thinking  in  their  piety;  and 
if  there  be  any  better  kind  of  Christians  than  such,  let  him  who  can,  tell  us 
where  to  find  them. 

JSis  stature  was  rather  aboye  the  average.  His  form  was  plain  and  massive 
rmther  than  corpulent.  His  manner  was  eminently  simple,  and  I  may  say 
appropriately  jSlmerican,  It  was  in  no  sense  artificial  or  affected.  His  social 
cbamcter  was  grateful  and  free,  yet  his  words  were  not  commonly  multiplied. 
What  he  said  always  meant  something,  and  all  his  friends  attended  to  it, 
expeeting  that  it  would  reward  their  care.  To  his  own  people  he  was  accessible 
and  affable;  to  all,  courteous  and  serviceable. 

You,  my  dear  brother,  have  asked  me  to  chronicle  these  memories  of  one  I 
loved;  and  if  my  hasty  contribution  can  perpetuate  or  diff*use  them,  in  any  useful 
d^ree,  I  shall  not  regret  that  in  this  as  in  other  and  similar  cases,  I  have  been 
prompt  to  comply  with  your  request,  urgent  with  me  also, —  because  it  was 
yonn. 

Fraternally  in  Christ, 

SAMUEL  H.  COX. 


EZRA  FISK,  D.  D  * 
1810—1838. 

Ezra  Fisk,  a  son  of  Simeon  Fisk,  was  bom  in  Shelbume,  Mass., 
January  10,  1786.  The  most  interesting  fiict  that  I  can  learn  in  respeei 
to  his  early  life,  is  thus  narrated  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  late 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton : — 

*'  In  attending  Commencement  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1801,  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Packard  of  Shelbume,  Mass. ;  and  in  travel- 
ling with  him  on  horseback  down  the  Connecticut  River,  my  horse  became 
lame,  and  he  invited  me  to  go  and  spend  a  few  weeks  with  Hm  in  his  parish, 
so  that  my  horse  might  recruit.  I  did  so.  During  my  stay  in  Shelbume, 
there  was  an  interesting  work  of  ^ace.  Many  of  the  children  and  youth 
were  subjects  of  the  work.  As  Df!  Packard  and  myself  were  one  morning 
walking  along  by  a  house,  he  said  to  me, — *  There,  I  wish  you  would  go 
and  talk  with  that  chunk  of  a  boy,  who  stands  by  the  fence  yonder.'  I  did 
so  as  faithfully  as  I  could.  I  of  course  did  not  suppose  that  I  should  see 
or  bear  of  the  boy  again.  Some  years  ago,  a  stranger  passed  through 
Princeton,  and  called  at  my  study.  He  said, — '  You  are  Dr.  Alexander — 
do  you  remember  that  you  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Shelbume,  Mass.,  many 
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years  ago?'  '  I  do,'  said  I.  'Do  jon  remember  that  Dr.  Paolurd  aakad 
you  one  morning  to  talk  with  a  chunk  of  a  boy  that  Btood  by  the  fraeef 
*  Why,'  said  I,  '  the  circomstanoe  had  long  been  forgotten,  bnt  I  now  reeaH 
it  to  mind.'  He  then  said, — 'That  chunk  of  a  boy  was  myself.  Thewonb 
which  you  spake  to  me  were  blessed  to  my  spiritual  good.  I  date  mj  eon- 
version  back  to  that  time.  My  name  is  Ezra  Fisk.  I  am  Pastor  of  a 
Church  in  Goshen,  N.  Y.'  " 

Young  Fisk  pursued  his  studies  preparatory  to  entering  College,  under 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Packard,  then  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  his  native  place.  He 
was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  the  year  1809,  having  been,  duiig 
his  college  course,  one  of  the  little  company  of  pious  young  men,  who  mel 
frequently  for  prayer  with  reference  to  evangelical  missions ;  among  whoa 
were  Milb  and  Richards.  After  his  graduation,  he  prosecuted  his  tiieol(^ 
cal  studies  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Packard,  towards  whom  he  continadl 
to  cherish,  till  the  close  of  life,  the  most  affectionate  respect  and  veneratioD. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Franklin  Association,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1810;  and,  after  preaching  for  some  months  as  a  licentiate,  VM 
ordained  as  an  evangelist.  He  laboured  in  this  capacity  chiefly  among  t^ 
numerous  destitute  congregations  then  in  the  State  of  Georgia ;  and,  danog 
his  sojourn  there,  in  March,  1812,  he  entered  into  the  marriage  rektioA 
with  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Cummins.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  though  debilitated  by  his  residence  and  labours  in  the  Sonth,  he 
performed  the  work  of  a  city  missionary  for  some  months  in  Pbiladelphia 
In  August,  1818,  he  became  the  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Goshen,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  in  the  faithful  and  acceptable  discharge 
of  his  duties  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Hamilton  College  in 
1825. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832,  Dr.  Fisk  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  an  &ffe^ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  to  intermit  the  greater  part  of  his  ministerial  duties,  and 
he  sought  relief  by  a  winter's  residence  in  the  milder  climate  of  Geoigit. 
During  his  absence,  he  unexpectedly  received  the  appointment  of  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  and  General  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
General  Assembly ;  which,  on  his  return,  he  felt  constrained  to  decline,  froa 
a  oonviotion  that  it  would  involve  more  labour  and  hardship  than  he  wii 
able  to  endure.  In  May,  1833,  he  was  recommended  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbj- 
terian  Church  for  the  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Chnrdi 
Government  in  that  Institution.  Shortly  after  this  he  made  a  journey  to 
Alleghany  town,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  pr(»' 
pects  of  the  Seminary,  that  he  might  be  able  to  judge  more  inteliigenily 
in  respect  to  his  duty;  and  the  result  was  that  he  signified  his  acceptance 
of  the  appointment.  On  his  return,  he  sought  and  obtained  a  release  from 
his  pastoral  charge,  which  was  a  sore  trial  to  both  himself  and  his  people. 
His  Farewell  Sermon  to  his  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  was  published,  and  is  a  fine  illustration  of  his  tenderness,  wisdom, 
and  piety. 

Having  taken  leave  of  his  people,  Dr.  Fisk  set  out  for  his  new  field  of 
labour,  and  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  2d  of  November.  On  the  ercning 
of  the  next  day,  (Sabbath,)  he  preached  his  last  sermon  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.     Immediately  after  preaching. 
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lie  became  very  siok  at  ilie  slomaoh,  and  the  day  following  had  a  high  fever 
aoeompanied  by  ezeraciating  pain  in  the  head.  Other  decidedly  unfavour- 
able symptoms  soon  followed,  one  of  which  was  an  incessant  and  exhausting 
hiccup.  After  about  two  weeks,  however,  his  disease  seemed  to  leave  him, 
and  he  was  encouraged  to  hope  that  he  should  soon  be  able  to  proceed  on  his 
journey.  But  this  hope  was  not  destined  to  be  realized.  On  Sunday  night, 
December  3d,  he  was  taken  with  a  relapse,  and  after  an  alternation  of  hopes 
and  fears  in  respect  to  him,  he  departed  peacefully  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday,  December  5, 1833, — having  nearly  completed  his  forty-ninth 
year.  His  Funeral  was  attended  on  the  Saturday  following  in  the  lecture 
room  in  which  he  preached  his  last  sermon,  and  an  appropriate  Address  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  which  was  afterwards  published 
in  the  *' Christian  Advocate."  His  remains  were  removed,  by  request  of 
his  former  charge,  to  Goshen,  and  there  reverently  deposited  in  their  final 
resting  place.     Mrs.  Fisk  survived  him ;  but  they  had  no  children. 

Dr.  Fisk  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1833,  and  was  a  Trustee  of  Williams  College,  from  1823,  and  a 
Director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  from  1825,  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Fisk  published  an  Oration  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Alumni  in 
Williams  College,  1825 ;  a  Lecture  on  the  Inability  of  Sinners,  delivered 
in  the  Spruce  Street  Church,  Philadelphia,  1832;  a  Farewell  Sermon,  1833. 
He  also  published  a  series  of  valuable  articles  on  Mental  Science,  in  the 
Christian  Advocate,  in  1832. 


FROM  THE  RET.  LUTHER  HALSET,  D.  D. 

Bloomino  Gbovs,  N.  Y.,  March  2, 1857. 

My  dear  Brother:  I  confess  it  has  not  been  without  some  hesitation  that  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  comply  with  your  request — not  from  any  lack  of  regard  to 
yourself,  nor  of  tender  remembrance  of  the  friend  of  my  youth, — the  late  Dr. 
Ezra  Fisk ;  but  solely  because  of  an  habitual  aversion  to  writing  for  the  public, 
and  a  fear  that  I  might  fail,  after  an  interval  of  so  many  years,  to  draw  an  accu- 
rate portrait  in  the  attitude  required.  The  truth  is,  Dr.  Fisk  lives  in  my 
memory  by  his  general  amiableness  and  connection  with  former  studies,  ecclesi- 
astical councils,  correspondence  and  social  life,  rather  than  by  his  pulpit  exhi- 
bitions. Our  friendship  was  intimate  and  unalloyed;  and  as  a  crtitc,  a  friend  is 
less  valuable  than  a  stranger;  as  in  the  former,  the  heart  rather  than  the  head  is 
the  seat  of  impressions.  Distance,  too,  affects  our  optics;  and  I  now  stand  so 
far  off  from  my  friend,  I  can  but  sketch  a  general  outline,  while  much  of  feature 
and  colour  are  lost  in  the  haze  of  years. 

In  the  pulpit,  his  person  was  fine,  his  dress  ever  plain  and  neat,  his  counte- 
nance benevolent,  his  voice  pleasant,  his  pronunciation  distinct  and  accurate, 
raried  and  enlivened  by  special  emphasis,  his  action  moderate  and  graceful,  his 
air  solemn,  and  at  times  earnest  and  tender,  altogether  suited  to  secure  respect 
and  attention.  Of  his  sermons,  I  may  say  his  texts  were  not  startling  by  sin- 
gularity, but  selected  because  fairly  and  clearly  conveying  an  important  doctrine, 
which  became  the  burden  of  the  discourse.  The  text  he  carefblly  studied  in  the 
original  Hebrew  or  Greek,  also  in  its  relation  to  antecedent  and  succeeding  pas- 
sages, for  the  purpose  of  catching  its  exact  sense,  allusions,  and  argument.  Thus 
mssistod,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  out  the  doctrine  as  far  as  possible  in  a  textual 
manner.  His  divisions  were  natural,  logical,  briefly  and  distinctly  stated.  His 
language  was  simple,  but  classical — the  movement  of  his  sentences  rather  stately 
and  uniform.    His  illustrations  not  abundant,  and  rather  fair  than  striking — 
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tfat  iiDd«rttuiding  rather  than  the  emotions  seemed  his  aim.  His  argunatatioa 
was  clear  and  soriptural — the  practical  advantage  taken  of  it  in  his  applieatknit 
was  connected  and  faitfafol.  In  a  word,  as  his  temperament  was  kindly  and 
eqoable,  so  his  pulpit  exercises  were  interesting,  uniform,  and  solid,  attended  by 
a  Urge  and  growing  congregation  of  piety  and  intelligence. 

True,  there  were  times  when  his  manner  was  less  calm  and  statelj,  and  rules 
were  forgotten;  when  he  allowed  himself  to  drift  on  the  full  influence  of  the 
times,  the  truth  and  the  Spirit.  Then  his  yoice  took  greater  range,  the  foanttins 
of  emotion  were  broken  up,  and  he  was  remarkably  impressive  and  moving.  This 
was  most  observed  in  his  incidental  addresses  at  evening  meetings  for  de?otion 
and  religious  inquiry.     There  he  was  truly  eloquent. 

In  this  brief  retrospect  of  the  ministerial  character  of  Dr.  Fisk,  it  woald  be 
treachery  to  worth  as  well  as  friendship,  to  omit  his  special  aptitude  and  usefol- 
ness  as  a  eoun9eH9r.  There  was  in  him  a  tenderness,  a  patience,  a  perspicuity, 
a  comprehension,  an  unusual  knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  candour  and  sniTi^ 
of  manner,  which,  united  to  a  large  share  of  the  public  confidence,  made  him 
eminently  useful  in  this  sphere.  Like  the  silent,  unseen  and  universal  powers 
of  nature,  which  give  life  and  harmony  to  the  system,  but  in  their  wide-spretd 
agencies  exceed  detail;  so  his  life  was  a  wide-spread  and  noiseless  blessing  to  the 
Ohurch.    His  record  is  on  high. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

LUTHER  HALSET. 


DANIEL  A.  CLARK  * 

1810-1840. 

Daniel  A.  Clark  was  born  at  Eahway,  N.  J.,  March  1,  1779.  Hit 
father  was  David  Clark,  a  relative  of  Abram  Clark,  one  of  the  Signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Moore,  a  pe^ 
son  of  great  energy  of  character,  and  of  consistent  and  devoted  piety.  She 
bestowed  great  care  upon  the  religious  education  of  her  children,  in  whiek 
unhappily  she  was  rather  hindered  than  aided  by  her  husband,  as  he  seeai 
to  have  had  little  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion,  and  to  have  etred 
little  whether  his  children  grew  up  Christians  or  infidels.  The  mother's 
treatment  of  them,  owing  perhaps  partly  to  a  natural  severity  of  temper, 
and  partly  to  the  influence  of  her  own  early  education,  was  sometimes  want- 
ing in  due  consideration  and  prudence  ;  but  she  never  left  them  in  doubt  M 
to  her  commanding  desire  to  see  them  in  possession  of  the  richest  of  all 
blessings. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  at  a  very  early  period,  began  to  resist  hifl 
mother's  counseb  and  exhortations,  and  to  mingle  clandestinely  in  soenei 
which  her  judgnient,  and  affection,  and  authority,  had  forbidden  to  him. 
He  had  a  perfect  passion  for  attending  balls ;  aad,  on  one  ooeasion,  having 
gone  to  a  ball,  withont  the  knowledge  and  coBtrary  to  tiM  ooBunand  of  ^ 
mother,  his  consoienoe  would  Bot  suffer  him  to  remain,  and  he  retaraiA 

Kmnoir  pitflxod  to  hii  Sermont.— MS.  Aran  hii  toi^  Dr.  Casrk. 
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borne,  Mid  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  intense  agonj.  At  snotber  time, 
bis  mother,  having  learned  that  he  had  gone  to  mingle  in  snch  a  scene  (tf 
amnsement,  aotoally  followed  him  to  the  place,  and  snoceeded  in  inducing 
bim  to  retnm  with  her.  His  D&ther  was  now  ahout  putting  him  to  business ; 
and  the  man  to  whom  he  was  to  be  apprenticed,  was  grossly  irreligious,  if 
nisi  a  profligate.  Shortly  before  the  time  he  was  to  leave  home,  he  deter- 
mined, on  a  certain  Sabbath  morning,  to  attend  church  at  Elisabethtown 
that  day,  and  hear  the  celebrated  David  Austin.  Though  he  entered  the 
obnrch  without  any  serious  feelings,  the  announcement  of  the  text  (Jere- 
miah i.  4,  5.)  awakened  them ;  and  he  resolved  for  once  to  listen  attentively. 
The  effect  was  that  his  spirit  was  overwhelmed ;  and  he  retired  from  the 
bouse  with  feelings  and  purposes  altogether  new.  Subsequently  to  this,  he 
bad  great  doubts  and  conflicts ;  but  he  seems  rather  to  have  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that,  under  that  sermon  of  Mr.  Austin,  he  was  conscious  of  the 
first  actings  of  the  principle  of  spiritual  life.  In  about  one  year  from  this 
time,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Kev.  Jedediah  Chapman. 

Soon  after  this,  he  formed  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  minis- 
try; and,  in  1802,  commenced  his  preparation  for  College,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Finley,  of  Basking  Ridge.  In  March,  1805,  he 
was  summoned  home  to  see  his  mother  die.  Her  death  was  a  tranquil  and 
glorious  one ;  and  her  only  anxiety  seemed  to  be  for  the  salvation  of  her 
children,  fie  entered  Princeton  College  in  1805,  at  an  advanced  standing, 
and  graduated  in  1808,  with  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship. 

Mr.  Clark,  in  commencing  his  theological  studies,  placed  himself  under 
tbe  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York ;  and  in  May,  1810,  left  Newark, 
in  company  with  Dr.  Griffin,  for  Andover,  Mass.,  the  latter  to  be  a  Pro- 
fessor, the  former  a  student,  in  the  Seminary  which  had  just  been  established 
there,  fiere  he  continued  between  one  and  two  years,  being  a  member  of 
the  third  class  ever  formed  in  the  Institution.  In  October,  1810,  while  he 
was  yet  a  student  at  Andover,  he  was  examined  and  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey. 

In  1811,  he  visited  Portland,  Me.,  and,  for  several  weeks,  occupied  tbe 
pulpit  of  the  Rev.  (now  Dr.)  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  who  was  obliged  to  suspend 
bis  labours  for  some  time  on  account  of  ill  health. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1812,  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Union  Church  of  Braintree 
taid  Weymouth,  Mass.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  he  was  married  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  Barker,  of  Gorham. 

Mr.  Claric  remained  at  Weymouth,  preaching  with  great  boldness  and 
pungency,  till  the  autumn  of  1815;  when  he  was  induced,  partly  by  the 
impaired  health  of  his  wife,  which  was  thought  to  demand  a  milder  climate, 
and  partly  by  an  opposition  which  had  arisen  in  the  parish  to  his  minbtry, 
to  resign  his  pastoral  charge.  Having  obtained  an  honourable  dismission, 
be  removed  to  New  Jersey,  and  laboured  through  the  winter  fdlowing,  at 
Hanover,  where  there  was  an  unusual  attention  to  religion. 

In  Janiukry,  1816,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Chureh  in 
Sonthbury,  Conn.  In  connection  with  bis  labours  here  as  a  minister,  he 
taught,  gratuitously,  for  a  considerable  ttme,  a  large  school,  with  a  view  to 
elevate  the  standard  oi  eduoation  in  the  plaoe  and  vicinity. 
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When  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Clark  had  determined  to  leave  SeatUmi;, 
his  Bervioes  were  sought  for  by  several  highly  respeotable  oongregatioDi; 
and  he  finally  acoepted  an  invitation  from  the  West  Parish  of  Amherst, 
Mats.  Here  he  was  installed  January  26,  1820, — the  Sermon  on  the  coca* 
sion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  of  Farmington. 

Mr.  Clark's  ministry  at  Amherst  was  far  from  being  a  quiet  and  petoefid 
(me.  Charges  of  various  kinds  were  made  against  him,  some  of  them  seii- 
onsly  affecting  not  only  his  ministerial  but  Christian  character;  and,  ii 
February,  1824,  a  Council  was  convened  to  consider  and  decide  upon  the 
various  allegations.  It  embraced  a  large  amount  of  talent  and  influence; 
and  several,  who  had  long  been  conspicuous  in  civil  life,  bore  a  prombeiit 
part  in  the  investigation.  The  result  was  that  the  Pastor  was  acquitted  oa 
the  several  charges,  and  was  cordially  recommended  to  the  churches  u 
an  able  and  faithful  minister. 

Mr.  Clark  remained  at  Amherst  for  a  season  after  the  action  of  this 
oouncil, — continuing  iu  the  discharge  of  his  minbterial  duties ;  but,  as  his 
situation  here  was  in  many  respects  an  undesirable  one,  he  was  more  thu 
willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  that  occurred  for  leaving  it 
Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1826,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  CoDgregt- 
tional  Church  in  Bennington,  Yt.,  and  was  installed  as  its  Pastor  oo  the 
14th  of  June.  Dr.  Griffin,  his  theological  teacher,  then  President  of  Wil- 
liams College,  was  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  preached  the  sermon. 

Here  Mr.  Clark's  labours  were  very  arduous ;  but  his  fearless  manner  of 
dealing  with  all  sorts  of  evil  provoked  a  violent  opposition.  A  revival  of 
considerable  power  attended  hb  labours ;  the  Temperance  Reform  in  Bes- 
nington  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  connection  with  his  efforts ;  be 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing  a  Lyceum,  which  exerted  adeoidedlj 
healthful  influence  upon  the  young  men  of  the  community ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  these  tokens  of  usefulness,  he  was  disposed,  after  a  few  jetrs, 
in  consideration  of  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  his  ministry,  to  seek  s 
new  field  of  labour.  He,  therefore,  requested  the  Church  and  Society  to 
unite  with  him  in  calling  a  mutual  oouncil  for  his  dismission.  The  Coondl 
accordingly  assembled  and  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation,  declaring  Mr. 
Clark  worthy  of  the  undiminished  confidence  of  the  churches.  This  oeca^ 
red  in  the  autumn  of  1830. 

Mr.  Clark,  on  leaving  Bennington,  went  to  Troy,  and  again  occupied  the 
pulpit  of  Dr.  Beman,  who  found  it  necessary  to  travel  to  the  South  os 
account  of  his  health.  Here  his  preaching  was  heard  with  great  attentioa, 
and  produced  a  powerful  effect.  After  this  he  laboured,  for  some  time,  ii 
XJtica,  N.  Y.,  and  the  vicinity,  and  for  a  short  season  made  Utica  the  pIsM 
of  his  stated  residence.  On  his  way  thither,  on  board  a  canal  boat,  he  net 
with  an  accident,  by  which  he  broke  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  th« 
rendering  himself  nearly  incapable  of  using  a  pen.  He  left  Utica  in  Jane, 
18B2 ;  and  three  days  after  be  had  removed  his  fiimily,  the  cholera  hroke 
out,  and  in  three  days  more  it  had  found  two  victims  in  the  house  in  which 
he  had  resided. 

On  the  17th  of  July  of  this  year,  Mr.  Clark  was  installed  over  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  Adams,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  But,  after  a  resideaee 
here  of  a  little  more  than  a  year,  his  iron  constitution  so  far  gave  way  that  he 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  field.  Having  taken  leave  of  his  people, 
he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1833,  where  his 
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children  were  engaging  in  basiness.  Here  he  oecvpied  hiniaelf  in  eontri- 
hating  to  some  of  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  day,  in  suppljing  ocoa- 
sionalij  the  vacant  pulpit  of  some  neighbouring  chnrch,  and  especiaUj  in 
preparing  for  the  press  three  volumes  of  Sermons,  which  were  published  in 
1836  and  1837.  About  this  time,  he  received  an  eligible  call  to  settle;  but 
the  state  of  his  health  utterly  forbade  his  acceptance  of  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1834,  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  the  hope  that  his 
health  might  be  benefitted  by  a  Southern  climate.  He  remained  there 
during  the  winter,  and  preached  occasionally  with  great  energy  and  effect. 
He  also  contributed  several  interesting  articles  to  two  religious  newspapers. 
He  returned  to  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1835,  with  his  health  in  no 
degree  improved.  Frequent  depletion  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent 
the  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  which  was  the  ever  threatening 
symptom ;  but  both  he  and  his  friends  had  now  come  to  feel  that  his  recovery 
was  hopeless.  In  the  fall  of  1887,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  New 
Haven,  thinking  that  he  might  experience  some  benefit  from  a  more  quiet 
residence.  And,  for  a  short  time,  the  change  seemed  likely  to  prove  favour- 
able :  he  preached  once  after  his  arrival  there,  but  it  was  his  last  effort  in 
the  pulpit.  Shortly  after,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  paralysis,  which 
affected  his  right  side  and  the  organs  of  speech.  After  this,  he  walked 
with  difficulty,  and  was  able  to  take  but  little  exercise. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  finding  that  the  removal  had  been  of  no  service  to 
him,  he  returned  with  his  family  to  New  York.  During  this  year,  his  dis- 
ease increased  in  severity,  until  at  length  his  mind  became  quite  unstrung. 
Much  of  the  time  he  was  oppressed  with  spiritual  gloom,  and  had  little  or 
DO  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  his  own  religious  exercises ;  but  his 
mind  always  kindled  at  any  intelligence  of  the  prosperity  of  Christ's  King- 
dom. He  died  in  great  tranquillity  on  the  3d  of  March,  1840,  of  an  ossifi- 
cation of  the  arteries  of  the  brain.  His  Funeral  was  attended  at  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  where  an  Address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joel  Parker.  His  remains  were  subsequently  taken  to  New  Haven  for 
hnrial. 

Mr.  Clark,  thongh  practically  a  Congregationalist  while  he  exercised  his 
ministry  in  New  England,  nevertheless  always  retained  his  preference  for 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  Grovernment,  and  resumed  his  relations 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  soon  as  he  had  the  opportunity.  He 
became  ultimately  a  member  of  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and 
as  such  fell  upon  the  New  School  side,  on  the  division  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, in  1838. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Clark's  publications : — A  Sermon  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  1814.  The  Church  safe:  A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  Consociation  at  Watertown,  1817.  A  Sermon  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  building  erecting  for  the  Charity  Institu- 
tion in  Amherst,  1820.  A  volume  of  Sermons  to  be  used  in  religious 
meetings,  where  there  is  not  present  a  Gospel  Minister,  1825.  The  influ- 
ence of  a  good  taste  on  the  moral  affections :  An  Address  delivered  before 
the  Alexandrian  Society  of  Amherst  College,  1827.  **  Mirror  of  human 
nature,"  and  ** Practical  test  of  love  or  enmity  to  God:"  Two  Sermons  in 
the  National  Preacher,  1827.  "The  Son  of  God  must  be  reverenced,"  and 
"The  two  champions  contrasted:"  Two  Sermons  in  the  National  Preacher, 
1829.     "The  Sinners  desperate  Depravity,"  and  **The  nature  and  result 
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of  Saaciification :"  Two  Sermons  in  tlie  National  Preacher,  18M.  Tliree 
Tolanaes  of  Sermons,  12mo.,  18B6,  1887. 

The  '* complete  works"  of  Mr.  Clark,  together  with  a  Bi^graphioil 
Sketch,  and  an  estimate  of  his  powers  as  a  preacher  hj  the  Bev.  George 
Shepard,  D.  D.,  were  printed  in  1846,  in  two  volames,  octavo. 

Mr.  Clark  left  six  children, — five  sons  and  one  daughter.  Four  of  his 
sons  have  heen  libeYallj  educated,  and  are  occupying  important  posts  of 
professional  usefulness.  Two  are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  Law,  one 
<^  whom  is  now  (1856)  a  memher  of  Congress  elect  from  the  city  of  New 
York;  one  is  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  one  a  phyn- 
oian  and  medical  author.  Hb  daughter  is  married  to  the  Rev.  J.  Living- 
ston Willard,  of  Sparta,  N.  J.,  and  is  a  contributor  to  various  literary 
periodicals. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D. 

Sprinopield,  Mass.,  February  28, 1856. 

My  dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Clark,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my 
recollections,  was  decidedly  a  man  of  mark  among  the  ministers  of  New  Eng 
land.  My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  at  Princeton,  while  I  was  a  stadeni 
of  Theology  there,  and  be  a  member  of  College;  but  it  was  only  of  a  general 
character, — such  as  naturally  grew  out  of  my  occasional  meetings  with  htm  tfi 
oar  debating  clubs,  religious  gatherings,  Sx,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  erer  met  with 
him  from  the  time  of  my  leaving  Princeton,  until  he  came  to  reside  in  this  neigb- 
bourhood,  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Amherst.  During  his  residence  there,  I 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  him,  and  knew  him,  I  may  say, 
somewhat  intimately,  till  the  close  of  his  life.  The  last  time  I  saw  him,  was 
after  he  had  become  disabled  for  public  service  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and 
there  were  unmistakeable  signs  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand. 

Mr.  Clark  had  a  large  and  strongly  built  frame,  and  a  constitution  that  seemed 
well  fitted  for  endurance,  nis  countenance  had  in  it  more  of  strength  than  of 
delicacy — more  that  was  commanding  than  attractive.  His  manners,  too,  were 
of  the  straightforward,  and  perhaps  I  may  say,  careless  sort,  rather  than  in^ 
cative  of  a  high  degree  of  social  culture.  In  conversation,  he  was  at  once  intel- 
ligent and  communicative.  He  impressed  you  as  decidedly  a  man  of  power  aad 
originality — you  felt  that  you  were  in  contact  with  much  more  than  an  ordinary 
mind. 

But  it  was  in  the  pulpit  that  he  exerted  his  highest  influence.  His  manna 
was  unpolished,  but  simple,  natural,  and  prodigiously  energetic.  His  sermons 
were  distinguished  for  great  directness  of  style  and  thought;  for  lucid  exposi- 
tions of  Divine  truth,  and  for  the  most  plain  and  pungent  dealing  with  the 
conscience.  He  sometimes  also  displayed  a  rich  and  powerful  imagination, 
especially  in  illustrating  such  scenes  as  the  death  on  Calvary,  and  the  retriba- 
tions  of  the  next  world;  but  even  when  he  was  most  prodigal  of  fine  imagwy, 
you  always  felt  that  it  was  for  some  higher  end  than  mere  rhetorical  display— 
that  it  was  simply  to  give  additional  impressiveness  to  the  truth.  From  what  I 
have  known  of  his  preaching,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  better  adapttd 
to  carry  conviction  and  alarm  to  the  sinner,  than  consolation  to  the  troubled 
or  bleeding  heart;  though  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  was  deficient  in  the  latter. 

The  published  sermons  of  Mr.  Clark,  I  beliovc  it  is  generally  admitted,  take 
rank  with  the  ablest  sermons  which  our  country  has  produced.  There  i^  in 
them  a  vigour  and  fulness  of  thought,  a  richness  of  illustration,  and  an  almost 
irresistible  force  of  appeal,  that  render  them  an  honour  to  the  American  pulpit. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  OSGOOD. 
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PHILIP  LINDSLEY,  D.  D  * 

1810—1856. 

Philip  Lindslst,  a  son  of  Isaac  and  Phebe  (Condict)  Lindslej,  wai 
born  December  21,  1786,  at  tbe  residence  of  his  maternal  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Huldah  Condict,  widow  of  Colonel  Ebenezer  Condict,  near  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.  His  parents  were  both  of  English  extraction,  and  the  Linds* 
leys  and  Condicts  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Morristown,  and  were 
active  and  influential  Whigs  of  the  Revolution.  His  early  youth  was  spent 
in  his  father's  family,  at  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.  In  1799,  when  he  was  in 
his  thirteenth  year,  he  entered  the  Academy  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Finley  of 
that  place — then  just  opened  with  six  pupils.  Here  he  continued  three 
years,  with  the  exception  of  three  months,  during  which  he  was  at  Morris- 
town,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  also  a  distinguished 
teacher.  He  entered  the  Junior  class  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in 
November,  1802,  and  was  graduated  in  September,  1804.  He  passed  the 
first  winter  after  leaving  College  at  Morristown,  as  an  assistant  teacher  in 
31r.  Stevenson's  school;  and  in  May  following,  (1805,)  he  began  to  teach 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  as  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Finley  at  Basking 
Ridge.  Here  he  continued  till  the  spring  of  1807,  when  he  resigned  his 
place,  and  about  the  same  time  became  a  member  of  the  Church  of  which  Mr. 
Finley  was  Pastor,  and  was  received  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswitk.  The  same  year  he  became  a  Tutor  in  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  where  he  remained  two  years,  teaching  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  at  the  same  time  studying  Theology  in  connection  with  the  classics,  the 
French  language,  &c.  The  winter  of  1809-10,  he  spent  at  the  College, 
devoting  himself  exclusively  to  Theology,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith ;  and  on  the  24th  of  April,  1810,  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

After  making  a  short  excursion  to  Virginia,  he  returned  to  Princeton, 
and  continued  his  theological  studies  there  during  the  summer.  In  Octo- 
ber following,  he  went  to  Newtown,  L.  I.,  where  he  preached  for  some  time 
as  a  stated  supply,  and  declined  overtures  for  a  settlement.  The  summer 
of  1811  he  passed  in  study  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perrine,  (afterwards  Pro- 
fessor at  Auburn,)  at  Bottle  Hill,  (now  Madison,)  N.  J.;  and,  as  Mir.  Per- 
rine was  installed  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  October  following,  Mr, 
Lindsloy  accompanied  him  thither,  and  continued  the  study  of  Theology 
and  Hebrew  under  his  instruction  during  the  next  winter.  In  1812,  he 
made  a  tour  through  New  England  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Finley,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  returned  to  Princeton  in  the  capacity  of  Senior 
Tator  in  the  College.  In  1813,  he  was  transferred  from  the  Tutorship  to 
the  Professorship  of  languages,  and  at  the  same  time  was  chosen  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  also  held  the  offices  of  Librarian  and  Inspec- 
tor of  the  College  during  his  connection  with  the  institution.  In  October 
of  this  year,  he  was  married  to  Margaret  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Lawrence,  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

•  Obitoary  Addreaiee.^MS.  fran  hi0  ton,  Rer.  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindtl^. 
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In  1817,  Mr.  Lindsley  was  twice  ebosen  President  of  Tranijlvi&tt  U»- 
rersity,  Ky.;  but  in  botb  instances  declined.  In  June  of  the  sane  year, 
be  was  ordained,  sine  titulo,  by  the  Pcesby tery  of  New  Bninswidc ;  and 
in  September  following,  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey.  After. the  resignation  of  Dr.  Green,  as  President  of  the  Colkge. 
in  1822,  he  was  for  one  year  acting  President.  In  the  early  part  of  182S, 
he  was  chosen  President  of  Cumberland  College,  Tenn.;  and  a  few  montki 
later  was  chosen  President  of  tbe  College  of  New  Jersey ;  bnt  he  deehned 
both  appointments.  The  same  year  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  then  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Key.  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason. 

During  the  winter  of  1823-24, — shortly  after  having  refused  to  conttder 
overtures  concerning  the  Presidency  of  Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  0., 
he  was  again  importuned  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  Cumberland  College, 
and  was  finally  induced  to  visit  Nashville,  that  he  might  form  a  more  intel- 
ligent opinion  of  his  duty  in  respect  to  it;  and  the  result  was  that,  on  the 
8th  of  May,  he  very  reluctantly  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  office. 
During  his  absence,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Dickinson  College  had  seat 
a  deputy  to  Princeton  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  become  President  of  tfatt 
institution.  On  the  24th  of  December,  he  arrived  in  Nashyille  with  his 
family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  four  children, — the  College  having  tli« 
been  in  operation  a  few  weeks,  with  about  thirty  students.  He  was  iitas- 
gurated  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony  on  the  12th  of  January,  1825.  His 
Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  was  published,  and  very  vridely  circu- 
lated. It  was  a  noble  effort,  and  was  regarded  as  auspicious  of  an  eminentlj 
useful  and  brilliant  career.  The  corporate  name  of  the  College  was  changed 
the  next  year  to  "The  University  of  Nashville." 

Though  Dr.  Lindsley  never  directly  or  indirectly  sought  an  appointmeBt 
from  any  literary  institution,  such  was  his  reputation  that  he  was  solicited 
to  the  Presidency  of  such  institutions  more  frequently  perhaps  than  any 
other  man  who  has  ever  lived  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  the  eases 
already  mentioned,  he  was  chosen  to  the  Presidency  of  Washington  College, 
Lexington,  Va.,  and  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  in  1829;  was  chosen 
twice  to  the  Presidency  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  m 
1830 ;  was  chosen  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  President  of  the  College  of  Louisiana,  at  Jackson,  in  1834;  Pre- 
sident of  South  Alabama  College,  at  Marion,  in  1837 ;  and  President  d 
Transylvania  University,  in  1839; — all  which  appointments  he  prompdy 
declined,  though  he  was  greatly  urged  to  accept  them. 

In  May,  1834,  Dr.  Lindsley  was  unanimously  elected  Moderator  of  Ae 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States,  then 
holding  its  sessions  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
"Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,"  at  Copenhagen,  in  1887. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1845,  Mrs.  Lindsley  was  taken  from  him  by 
death,  after  a  most  happy  union  of  about  thirty-two  years.  On  the  19tih 
of  April,  1849,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Ayers,  the  widow  of  t 
kinsman, — Elias  Ayers,  the  founder  of  the  New  Albany  Theological  Semi- 
nary,— a  daughter  of  the  late  Major  William  Silliman  of  Fairfield,  Conn., 
and  a  neice  of  the  venerable  Professor  Silliman  of  Yale  College. 

In  May,  1850,  Dr.  Lindsley  was  elected  Professor  of  Eoclesiastioal  Politj 
and  Biblical  Archaeology  in  the  New  Albany  Theological  Seminary;  and, 
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hftVHig  towgiiid  &•  Presideaey  of  ^  Unifemty  of  lUidiyiMe  in  'Ootobet 
foU^win^v  be  reae^red  to  Nov  Albany  in  Boeember,  and  enlered  on  i\k% 
dnties  of  the  ProfeaBorship  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  Here  he 
eoaiimied  nsefally  and  aooeptably  employed  until  April,  1853,  when  be 
resigned  the  office,  contrary  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Board. 

The  remaining  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  chiefly  in  study,  devoUoo, 
and  intenourse  with  bis  friends.  A  few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1855,  he  was  asked  if  he  would  consent  to  serve  the 
Presbytery  as  a  Commissioner  to  the  Assembly,  and  his  replj  was,— ♦*  I 
have  never  sought  any  appointment,  and  when  God  has  placed  upon  me  a 
duty^  I  endeavour  to  discharge  it."  He  was  accordingly  appointed;  but  he 
seemed  afterwards  to  doubt  whether  it  was  his  duty  to  attempt  to  fulfil  the 
appointment,  and  he  remarked  the  morning  that  he  left  home,  as  if  from  a 
premonition  of  what  was  before  him, — *'I  think  it  probable  I  shall  nev<nr 
return — I  may  die  before  1  reach  Nashville.'*  He,  however,  did  reach* 
Nashville,  though  he  reached  there  only  to  die.  On  Wednesday  morning, 
the  23d  of  May,  while  he  was  sitting  at  the  breakfast  table,  surrounded  by 
bis  children,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  danger  of  aged  men  travels- 
ling  from  home ;  and  Dr.  Lindsley  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  unwise, 
and  that  they  thereby  often  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy.  A  guest  at  the 
table  pleasantly  inquired — **Is  not  your  advice  inconsistent  with  your  own 
lonely  journey  to  this  place?"  ''No,"  he  replied,  ''no,  I  am  here  also  at 
home — as  well  die  here  as  any  where;"  and  in  a  few  minutes  be  was  struck 
with  apoplexy,  and  passed  instantly  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  m 
which  he  remained  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  one  o'clock  the  next 
Friday  morning.  When  the  tidings  of  his  alarming  illness  were  eommuni* 
cated  to  the  General  Assembly,  special  prayers  were  immediately  offered  in 
bis  behalf,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  vbit  him,  and  express  the  sympa* 
thj  of  the  Assembly  with  his  afflicted  family.  When  his  departure  was 
announced,  the  most  tender  and«  respectful  notice  was  taken  of  it,  and  the 
funeral  solemnities,  which  took  place  on  the  succeeding  Monday,  and  were  con* 
ducted  by  distinguished  members  of  the  Assembly,  bore  witness  to  the 
gratitude  and  veneration  with  which  his  character  and  services  were  regarded. 
His  remabs  were  deposited  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  first  wife  and  his 
youngest  son. 

Dr.  Lindsley  left  five  children — three  sons  and  two  daughters.  All  his 
sons  were  graduated  at  the  University  of  Nashville.  One  of  them, — 
Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  is  a  lawyer ;  another, — Nathamd  Lawrence^  was 
formerly  Professor  of  Languages  in  Cumberland  University,  and  more 
recently  Principal  of  Greenwood  Female  Seminary,  Tenn.;  and  the  third, 
John  Berrien^  is  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch,  Ohan- 
eellor  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Medical  department  of  the  same  institution. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Lindsley 's  publications :— A  Plea  for  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  (several  editions,)  1821.  Barly  piety 
recommended  in  a  Sermon  delivered  in  the  College  chapel,  Princeton,  1821. 
The  duty  of  observing  the  Sabbath  explained  and  enforced  in  a  Sermon 
addressed  more  particularly  to  the  young,  1821.  Improvement  of  time : 
Two  Discourses  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1822. 
A  Farewell  Sermon  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
1824.     An  Address  at  his  Inauguration  as  President  of  Cumberland  College, 
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1825.  Hie  eanae  of  Edvefttioii  in  Tennessee :    A  BaoeaUweftto  Addreei« 

1826.  A  Baocalaureaie  Address,  18d7.  A  BacoalMireste  Address,  1S2». 
A  Baoealaoreate  Address,  1831.  A  Baccalaureate  Address,  1832.  As 
Address  on  the  Centennial  Birth*day  of  George  Washington,  1832.  A  Dis- 
course at  the  Installation  of  the  Rev.  John  T.  Edgar,  Nashyille,  1833.  A 
Baccalaureate  Address,  entitled  "  Speech  in  behalf  of  the  UniTersity  of 
Nashville,"  1837.  A  Lecture  on  Popular  Education,  1837.  A  Baocalaa- 
reate  Address,  entitled  '*  Speech  about  Colleges,"  1848. 

When  I  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  PrinoeUm,  ia 
1816,  Dr.  Lindslej  was  a  Professor  in  the  College.  As  soon  as  I  saw  him, 
and  before  I  knew  who  he  was,  he  impressed  me  as  a  man  of  mark — ^bis  fine 
intelligent  and  commanding  countenance,  and  symmetrical  person,  and  dif- 
nified  air,  left  me  in  no  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the  intellectaal  nobility 
e€  the  place.  Though  he  used  regularly  to  attend  the  College  chapel,  y^, 
during  my  connection  with  the  Seminary,  he  never  preached  there,  and  I 
believe  rarely,  if  ever,  preached  at  all.  But  he  used  to  attend  very  ofkea 
the  evening  exercises  of  the  Seminary,  which  consisted  in  the  discussion  <d 
some  question  previously  agreed  upon ;  and  on  those  occasions  I  think  he 
rarely  fJEiiled  to  speak.  And  he  never  spoke  without  evincing  keen  discrimi- 
nation, and  great  polemic  dexterity.  Whatever  the  subject  might  be,  ht 
always  took  a  liberal  and  enlarged  view  of  it ;  and  showed  the  most  expaa- 
sive  Christian  sympathies.  My  impression  then  was,  and  still  is,  that  hii 
ittews  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  Church  polity,  were  of  just  aboat 
the  same  type  with  those  of  Dr.  Smith  under  whom  he  had  studied,  and  for 
whose  talents  and  character  he  cherished  an  almost  boundless  admiration. 
My  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  while  I  was  a  member  of  the  Seminary, 
was  very  limited ;  and  yet  so  strongly  marked  was  his  character,  that  there 
was  perhaps  no  man  in  Princeton  of  whom  I  carried  away  a  more  distinct 
impression.  From  the  spring  of  1819,  I  think  I  never  saw  him  dll  some- 
time in  the  year  1848,  when  he  passed  a  -night  in  Albany,  in  very  feeUe 
health,  and  sent  for  me  to  come  and  see  him  at  his  hotel.  I  found  lim 
greatly  changed  in  his  external  appearance,  but  as  bright  in  intellect,  ssd 
as  genial  in  spirit,  as  ever.  The  chief  subject  of  our  conversation  was  Dr. 
Smith,  concerning  whom  he  had  not  long  before  written  me  a  letter  of  per^ 
sonal  recollections,  which  is  included  in  this  work ;  and  he  talked  of  his 
varied  gifts  and  graces  with  even  more  enthusiasm  than  he  wrote.  When  I 
parted  with  him,  his  great  apparent  feebleness  led  me  to  suppose  it  was  for 
llie  last  time ;  but  it  turned  out  otherwise,  as  I  saw  him  once  after  that,  and 
with  his  health  considerably  improved.  The  last  letter  I  received  from  him 
was  written  just  as  he  was  leaving  New  Albany  to  go  to  Nashville  to  die ; 
and  when  I  saw  the  notice  of  his  death  in  the  newspaper,  I  was  almost 
ready  to  question  its  correctness  on  the  ground  that  I  had  received  a  letter 
from  him  of  a  later  date.  It  was  one  of  the  last  letters  he  ever  wrote. 
Many  who  knew  him  much  better  than  I  did,  would  agree  with  me  in  pro- 
nouncing him  a  noble  specimen  of  a  man. 
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FROM  THE  BEY.  JOHN  MAGLEAK,  D.  D., 

PSESIDINT  or  TBI  COLLEOB  Of  MEW  JSBtBT. 

GoLLXGi  or  Ksw  Jsmet,  Pbinckton,  Noyomber  25,  185ft» 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Were  I  able  to  do  full  justice  to  the  character  of  mjr 
lamented  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lindslej,  I  should  the  more  willingly  give  jou  my 
recollections  of  him.  As  it  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  he  left  Prince- 
ton, these  recollections,  though  not  faint,  hare  not  the  life  and  freshness  the/ 
would  possess,  had  our  intimacy  continued  to  the  period  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Lindsley  was  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  whom  I  hare  any  knowledge. 
He  had,  in  a  high  degree,  the  happy  faculty  of  imparting  to  his  pupils  some  •f 
Ida  own  ardour  for  the  studies  of  his  department.  They  were  taught  to  give  cloM 
attention  to  grammatical  niceties,  as  well  as  to  the  style  and  sentiments  of  th» 
authors  studied.  For  youth  in  College,  as  well  as  for  youth  in  classical  schooU» 
be  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  constant  reference  to  the  Grammar  and  iim 
Dictionary;  and  of  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  words,  as  requisite  to  a  fuUappr^ 
ciation  of  the  beauties  of  style  and  thought.  His  fayourite  Greek  authors,  if  I 
mistake  not,  were  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  Longinus;  and  to  his  fondness  for  them 
may  be  traced  some  of  the  characteristics  of  his  own  style.  He  was  strong, 
fervid  and  bold;  and  not  altogether  f^  from  defects  common  to  men  of  ardent 
mind  and  neryons  temperament.  In  oonyersation  and  debate  he  was  ready  and 
fluent;  yet  he  very  seldom  ventured  to  preach  without  writing.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  his  doing  so  more  than  once,  while  he  was  connected  with  this  institution. 
His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  plain  and  unaffected,  yet  earnest  and  impr«»- 
gire.  With  the  students  he  was  a  favourite  preacher;  and  at  their  request  he 
published  several  of  his  sermons.  The  Discourse  which  perhaps  attracted  more 
attention  than  any  other  which  he  published  during  his  residence  here,  was  his 
"  Plea  for  the  Theological  Seminary."  It  seems,  however,  to  have  wrought  dif- 
ferently upon  different  minds;  for  while  it  led  the  Rev.  Dr.  Godman  of  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  to  make  a  donation  of  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  Seminary,  it  gave 
great  offence  in  certain  other  quarters,  on  account  of  its  supposed  allusions  to 
some  prominent  individuals;  and  it  was  thought  that  this  indirectly  influenced 
him  in  declining  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  which  was  subsequently  tendered 
to  him. 

In  his  attention  to  his  professional  duties.  Dr.  Lindsley  was  always  prompt 
and  unflinching.  Nothing  short  of  absolute  inability  to  leave  his  house  would 
induce  him  to  absent  himself  from  any  College  exercise,  which  it  belonged  to  him 
to  conduct. 

As  a  College  officer,  he  was  always  popular,  although  he  was  sometimes  severe 
in  his  rebukes.  He  was  easy  of  access,  and  ever  ready  to  encourage  and  aid  any 
one  desirous  to  advance  in  knowledge. 

He  was  fond  of  conversation,  cheerful  and  often  playful  in  his  remarks;  and 
perhaps  occasionally  somewhat  unguarded.  He  was  a  warm  and  true  friend, 
but  manifested  his  friendship  by  actions  rather  than  by  professions.  On  this 
point  I  can  speak  with  entire  confidence;  for  I  testify  of  that  of  which  I  have  the 
best  evidence  possible.  To  few  of  my  friends  do  I  owe  more  than  to  Dr.  Linds- 
ley. For  a  year  after  I  was  admitted  to  the  first  degree  in  the  Arts,  he  most 
kindly  directed  my  studies;  and  to  his  recommendation  chiefly  I  owed  my 
appointment,  first  as  a  Tutor,  and  then  as  a  Professor,  in  the  College.  Others  of 
his  pupils  doubtless  can  speak  of  like  kindnesses  shown  to  them;  but  none  can 
have  more  reason  than  I  have  to  revere  his  memory. 

Most  respeotf^y  yours, 

JOHN  MACLKAK. 
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PROM  THE  REV.  L.  J.  HALSEY,  D.  D. 

LouisviLLi,  NoTember  6,  1865. 

Mj  dear  Sir:  My  first  impressions  of  Dr.  Lindsley  were  formed  between  the 
jMrs  1831  and  1837,  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  he  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
the  Aill  meridian  of  his  influence  as  a  man  of  learning,  an  educator  of  youth,  and 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  During  that  period  I  saw  him  almost  daily,  being 
vnder  his  immediate  instruction  as  a  pupil  in  the  Nashrille  Uniyersity  for  the 
first  part  of  it,  and  for  the  last  two  years  of  it,  associated  with  him  as  a  teacher 
in  the  institution.  Since  that  time,  and  especially  during  the  years  of  his  resi- 
dence at  New  Albany,  I  hare  had  occasional  opportunities  of  seeing  and  hearing 
liim,  as  well  as  of  reading  his  productions,  both  published  and  unpublished.  But 
att  my  most  yivid  recollections  of  him  run  back  to  the  six  years  Just  named,  in 
which  it  was  my  privil^e  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  most  active  labours  in  the 
l«oture  room,  often  to  sit  under  his  peculiar  and  characteristic  preaching,  and  to 
witness  some  of  his  greatest  intellectual  efforts  before  the  public,  on  Commenee- 
Ment  occasions. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  at  that  time,  was  exceedingly  fine. 
It  might  be  called  commanding,  though  he  was  not  aboTe  the  medium  size.  With 
a  form  perfectly  erect  and  symmetrical,  with  features  chiselled  after  the  finest 
Orecian  mould,  a  spacious  dome-like  forehead  crowned  with  fdll  black  hair,  a 
dark,  penetrating  eye  that  flashed  with  indescribable  emotion  as  he  spoke,  a 
peculiar  play  of  expression  about  the  mouth,  which  no  painter's  art  could  erer 
cvtch,  and  a  voice  rich  and  musical  alike  in  its  highest  and  lowest  notes,  lie  pos- 
■essed,  aside  from  his  rare  intellectual  gifts  and  attainments,  every  outward 
attribute  to  make  him  attractive  in  conversation,  and  eloquent  as  a  public  speaker. 
He  excelled  in  both.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  professional  gentlemen  of 
the  West  expressed  but  the  common  sentiment,  when,  after  the  first  brief  inter- 
view, he  remarked  to  a  friend,  *'  That  is  a  man,  a  perfect,  finished  man!  "  In 
the  lecture-room,  where  he  always  spoke  sitting,  and  where  his  style  was  purely 
oonversational,  and  his  matter  apparently  wholly  unstudied,  he  was  perfectly 
fascinating.  No  hearer  ever  grew  weary  there,  as  he  poured  out,  seemingly  with- 
oat  an  effort,  the  rich  treasures  of  his  well-stored  mind.  In  this  respect,  be 
excelled  any  lecturer  I  ever  heard.  As  a  public  speaker,  his  style  was  some- 
what varied;  sometimes,  when  extemporaneous,  being  simply  conversational, 
and  sometimes,  on  important  occasions,  highly  elaborate  and  rhetorical.  In  his 
Baccalaureate  Addresses,  which  were  prepared  with  special  care,  and  which  wen 
delivered  before  very  large  assemblages, — most  of  the  Tennessee  L^islatnre 
•emetimes  being  present, — ^he  invariably  spoke  with  great  animation,  and  often 
with  thrilling  effect.  On  such  occasions,  he  was  in  his  element — his  very  look  was 
eloquence — his  whole  aspect  was  that  of  one  bom  to  command :  for  he  evidently 
felt  himself  to  be  a  master  in  the  whole  domain  of  classical  education,  and  took 
every  opportunity  to  magnify  the  office,  and  put  honour  upon  the  mission  of  the 
Teacher.  I  shall  never  forget  the  unique  and  remarkable  appearance  of  Dr. 
Lindsley,  as  he  stood  up  on  these  occasions,  clothed  in  his  robes  of  office,  to  plead 
the  cause  of  collegiate  education  in  the  West.  To  say  that  his  manner  of  speech 
on  such  occasions  was  gracefiil,  or  elegant,  or  dignified,  would  be  faint  praise. 
All  such  terms  would  fail  to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  man.  I  know 
of  but  one  word  that  meets  the  case,  and  that  is, — **  majesty.*'  After  these 
efforts,  his  pupils  were  wont  to  express  their  admiration  by  calling  him  "  Hector  " 
or  "  AchUles." 

I  remember  well  his  Centennial  Oration  on  the  Birth-day  of  Washington  in 
183^  At  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Nashville,  he  addressed  them  on  that 
occasion,  although  the  time  for  preparation  had  been  short,  and  he  was  somewhat 
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«nw«tt.  It  WM»  howeTflr^  one  of  hif  grestesi  itforis,sDd  wu  MiTered  wiHi 
gTM^  foiM«  WImr  kfi.hMl  been  apaaking  iiMurly  an  hour,  and  the  bells  rang  for 
dioaer*  a  j^muMiit  gt atleman  of  the  oit j,  being  also  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  ibe  Board  of  Trustees,  and  withal  a  special  ftiend  of  the  Doctor,  concluded 
to  give  him  a  gentle  hint  of  the  lapse  of  time^  which  sometimes  was  forgotten  in 
the  ardour  of  the  Doctor's  public  discourses.  Happening  to  occupy  a  seat  imme- 
diately in  front,  the  Trustee  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  adjusting  it  in  the  palm 
of  bis  hand,  to  as  to  be  concealed  from  the  Tiew  of  the  audience,  while  it  should 
BMet  the  speaker's  eye,  held  it  up.  Dr.  Lindsley  no  sooner  caught  a  view  of  the 
monitor,  than  he  paused  for  a  moment,  then  raising  himself  up  in  an  attitude 
of  indescribable  majesty,  he  said,-^'*  Sir,  this  is  an  occasion  which  comes  but 
once  iu  a  hundred  years,  and  the  man  that  cannot  afford  to  lose  his  dinner  to-day 
is  DO  patriot."  After  a  spontaneous  burst  of  applause  from  the  audience,  he 
resumed  his  unfinished  sentence,  and  went  on  with  the  discourse. 

Aa  a  man  of  learning,  Dr.  Lindsley  was  distinguished  for  the  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  of  his  dassicul  attainments.  Indeed,  perfect  accuracy,  even  down 
to  the  minutest  details,  was  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics,  not  only  of  his 
scholarship,  but  of  all  his  conduct.  With  him  it  was  a  cardinal  virtue — the  sine 
qua  non  in  all  education.  This  was  manifested  in  his  perfect  pronunciation  of 
the  CJreek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  of  our  own  tongue.  It  was  a  faTOurite  expres- 
sion with  him  that  his  pupils  must  be  "  thorough  Grecians."  I  have  frequently 
heard  good  judges  say  that  he  pronounced  our  own  language  more  perfectly  than 
any  one  they  had  ever  heard.  He  would  tolerate  no  departure,  in  teacher  or 
pupil,  from  an  exact  pronunciation,  according  to  Greek  and  Latin  quantity.  He 
held  any  mispronunciation  in  a  public  speaker  to  be  as  unpardonable  a  sin  against 
good  breeding,  as  if  a  man,  to  use  his  own  illustrations,  should  undertake  to 
shoe  a  horse  without  understanding  the  subject,  or  to  cut  off  your  leg  without 
ever  having  studied  surgery.  His  students,  after  being  with  him  awhile,  would 
rather  stop  and  confess  ignorance,  than  yenture  to  pronounce  a  word  wrong;  and 
I  remember  the  anutzement  and  awe  with  which  he  inspired  a  young  man  just 
entered,  for  miscalling  a  word,  when,  in  his  half-playful  and  half-serious  way, 
he  threatened  to  put  a  cane  down  his  throat,  if  he  murdered  that  word  so 
again. 

This  exceeding  love  of  accuracy  was  strikingly  exhibited  in  another  way.  He 
held  it  to  be  a  great  outrage,  in  man  or  woman,  to  write  an  indistinct,  illegible 
hand.  His  own  chirography  was  always  correct  to  every  letter  and  dot.  I  yen- 
ture  to  say  there  is  not  one  line  of  his  manuscript  in  existence,  even  in  the  most 
ephemeral  letter  or  note  of  business,  which  is  not  penned  and  punctuated  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  if  it  had  been  prepared  for  the  press*  Indeed^  in  these 
respects  his  manuscript  was  more  perfect  than  any  ordinary  printing.  Scarcely 
any  thing  worried  him  more  than  the  sad  havoc  which  the  printer  was  almost 
aore  to  makQ  with  his  absolutely  perfect  spelling  and  punctuation.  I  have  looked 
through  whole  volumes  of  his  manuscripts,  written  without  an  erasure  or  an 
omission  of  dot  or  letter,  and  almost  as  easily  read  as  print. 

As  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  Dr.  Lindsley  possessed  many  admirable  quali- 
ties. He  seemed  to  me  to  have  adopted  a  method  and  style  of  sermonizing, 
which,  like  his  general  train  of  thought,  were  peculiar  to  himself,  and  no  doubt 
wholly  original.  But  I  have  heard  him  when  he  appeared  in  two  very  different 
lights  as  a  preacher.  I  recollect  to  have  heard  him  once  at  Nashville  preach 
what  might  be  termed  a  very  profound,  and  yet  altogether  practical,  doctrinal 
sermon, — ^preaching  as  if  from  his  own  experience,  and  setting  forth  clearly  the 
way  of  life  for  a  sinner  in  coming  to  Christ,  precisely  after  the  manner  which 
was  carried  to  such  perfection  in  Dr.  Alexander.  Amongst  his  manuscripts,  I 
hare  seen  other  sermons  of  this  kind, — pointed,  practical,  experimental  and 
powerful  exhibitions  of  essential  Gospel  truths;  and  I  presume  that  most  of  his 
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«urU0r  sarmooi  %i  ih«  flMt  wen  of  tirii  dutraoler.  B«i  most  of  ike  amwaam 
which  I  hoftrd  him  preach  at  Naehrille  helonged  to  a  diflbreat  order.  Beiqg 
chiefly  occasional  discourses,  they  were  either  learned  argnmenta  id  &Toar  of 
the  general  truth  of  Ohristianity,  or  expositions  of  the  great  fandameatals  of 
moral  duty  and  charity,  or  powerful  appeals  in  behalf  of  that  great  cause  of  edu- 
cation to  which,  on  coming  to  the  West,  and  eyen  before,  he  had  deroted  his  life. 
He  seemed  to  feel  that  his  peculiar  vocation,  as  a  preacher,  was  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  educator,  and  to  present  those  outer  aspects  of  religton  which  do 
not  fall  under  the  usual  ministrations  of  the  pulpit.  I  cannot  doubt  that,  hoU- 
ing  the  position  he  did,  these  occasional  sermons  were  of  great  serrice  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  yirtue.  As  an  example  of  this  style,  I  will  name  a  few  of 
his  themes.  I  once  beard  a  very  triumphant  vindication  of  the  Bible,  suggested 
by  the  passage  in  the  life  of  Elijah,  where  the  forty-two  children  were  torn  in 
pieces  by  bears.  Once  he  delivered  a  profound  discourse  on  *'  Banks  and  the 
Currency,"  and  another  on  the  nature  of  **  Oaths  and  Elections."  The  most 
original,  the  most  learned,  and  I  believe,  the  longest,  discourse  I  ever  heard  him 
deliver  was  on  **  University  Education,"  from  the  text, — **  Moses  was  learned  ni 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."  These  discourses  which,  for  the  most  part, 
were  delivered  without  notes,  and,  as  I  suppose,  without  being  written  at  all  at 
the  time,  though  of  unusual  .length,  were  listened  to  by  large  and  attentire 
audiences,  who  seemed  never  to  tire  of  hearing  him.  They  were  in  £ict  ofUn 
but  the  more  eloquent  reproduction,  on  a  larger  theatre,  of  the  rich  and  Uaor 
nating  conversations  of  the  lecture  room.  The  substance  of  some  of  these  dis- 
courses was  published,  at  the  time,  in  pamphlet  form,  and  others  still  were 
written  out,  though  never  published.  Besides  his  contributions  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day,  I  have  now  before  me  a  bound  volume  of  his  puUished 
Addresses  and  Sermons,  numbering  some  Ave  hundred  and  fifty  octavo  pages, 
among  which  is  his  once  celebrated  *'  Plea  for  Princeton  Seminary."  Most  of 
these  contain  the  results  of  his  ripe  scholarship,  and  the  reflections  of  a  mind  of  no 
ordinary  originality  and  power;  and  as  such,  they  possess  a  general  and  intriasie 
interest  which  entitles  them  to  be  given  to  the  public  in  a  wider  and  more  enduring 
form.  From  what  I  know  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  and  have  seen  of  his  writings,  I 
should  think  there  might  be  a  choice  selection  made,  sufficient  to  fill  two  most 
instructive  and  readable  volumes — the  one  of  '<  Practical  Sermons,"  and  the  other 
of  learned  '*  Occasional  Discourses." 

The  influence  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  exerted  as  an  educator  ofcr 
the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  whole  Southwest,  has  been  wide  and  oDduring. 
The  successive  bands  of  young  men,  who  annually  went  forth  from  his  instrve- 
tion,  bearing  the  profoundest  respect  for  his  talents  and  learning,  have  them- 
selves exerted,  and  are  still  exerting,  a  controlling  influence  over  all  that  part  of 
the  country.  And  probably  no  man  of  learning  has  ever  lived  in  the  Southwest, 
whose  life  and  writings,  if  judiciously  published,  would  be  hailed  by  a  more 
numerous  and  devoted  dass  of  admirers  than  Dr.  Lindsley's. 

Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

L.  J.  HALSBT. 


WILLIAM  BATXOirP  WEEKS.  ^7S 

WILLIAM  RAYMOND  WEEKS,  D.  D  * 
1811—1848. 

William  Raymond  Wbbks,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Eunioe  (Oriswold) 
Weeks,  was  bom  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  August  6, 1783.  His  fetther  was  a 
farmer,  and  removed  in  1791  to  Steuben,  Oneida  County,  N.  T.,  where  the 
son  passed  his  early  years  in  clearing  and  tilling  the  ground.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  a  printer,  at  which  he  worked  for 
several  years,  first  at  Whitesborough,  and  afterwards  at  Lansingburg,  in  the 
SUte  of  New  York. 

Having  experienced,  as  he  hoped,  a  radical  change  of  character,  in  con- 
nection with  a  revival  of  religion  that  occurred  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Jonas  Coe,  he  determined,  by  the  advice  of  some  of  his  most  judicious 
friends,  to  enter  on  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  ministry.  He 
fitted  for  College  under  the  instruction  of  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Holland 
Weeks,  then  a  Congregational  minister  in  Pittsford,  Yt.  In  due  time  he 
entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  was  graduated  in  1809,  and  remained 
as  Tutor  for  six  months  after  his  graduation.  During  his  college  course, 
he  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  Hebrew  language,  and  fully 
intended,  at  that  time,  to  become  a  foreign  missionary. 

He  pursued  his  theological  studies,  partly  under  the  direction  of  hb 
cousin,  and  partly  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  which  he  joined 
in  1811.  During  this  period  his  health  became  seriously  impaired,  inso- 
much that  not  only  were  his  studies  materially  interrupted,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  cherished  purpose  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the 
Heathen.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Association  in  Vermont,  with 
wbieh  the  Rev.  Holland  Weeks  was  connected. 

Having  preached  for  a  short  time  in  Hebron,  N.  Y.,  he  went  in  Decem- 
ber, 1811,  to  Plattsburg,  where  he  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Colum- 
bia Presbytery,  in  February,  1812. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1812,  he  was  married  to  Hannah,  daughter  of 
John  Randel  of  Albany.  In  1814,  he  resigned  his  charge  at  Plattsburg, 
and  for  about  a  year  made  his  home  at  Albany  at  his  wife's  father's,  though 
he  was  most  of  the  time  absent,  looking  out  for  a  place  of  settlement.  In 
1815,  he  removed  to  Litchfield,  (South  Farms,)  Conn.:  the  people  desired 
him  to  become  their  Pastor;  but  the  ministers  of  the  Association,  on 
account  of  some  difference  of  religious  opinion  between  him  and  them, 
refused  to  install  him ;  and,  after  preaching  there  for  a  short  time,  he  opened 
a  school  in  the  place,  which  he  continued  until  1818,  when  he  removed  to 
Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  Here  he  commenced  another  school,  which 
he  eontinned  till  November,  1820,  when  he  received  a  call  from  the  Church 
at  Paris  Hill.  He  accepted  the  call,  so  far  as  to  render  them  his  official 
services ;  but,  as  they  were  in  a  somewhat  divided  and  restless  state,  he 
declined  being  installed,  thinking  that  he  should  be  at  once  more  comforta- 
ble and  more  useful  to  serve  them  as  a  stated  supply.  He  remained  at  Paris 
Hill  till  1831,  and  during  the  last  two  years  was  engaged  also  in  teaching  a 
school.     His  situation  was  now  rendered  very  unpleasant  by  the  introduo* 
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tkm  of  what  were  teohnicallj  cdled  tke  "  new  meantret "  in  coPBeetkwi  witk 
reviTals  of  religion  ;  and  he  therefore  removed  to  Utioa^here  he  resudned 
about  a  year,  teaahing  a  scdioot,  a«d  uii^iterilig  to'the  TUrd  Presbyterian 
Church,  then  a  missionary  station  under  the  care  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Williams  College  in 
1828. 

In  1832,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  Here  he  continued  to  perform  the  double  duty  of  preach- 
ing  and  teaching  a  school,  until  the  autumn  of  1846,  when  his  health  had 
so  far  declined  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  both  his  congregation  and  his 
school ;  though  he  preached  a  few  times  after  this  in  some  of  the  nei^ 
bouring  churches.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  to  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
27th  of  June,  1848,  from  a  general  debility  of  the  system,  occasioned,  as 
was  supposed,  by  exhausting  labours  and  a  long  continued  sedentary  habit 
His  remains  were  carried  to  Newark  for  interment. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Weeks'  publications : — Nine  Sermons  oa 
the  Decrees  and  Agency  of  God,  (three  editions,)  1813.  Scripture  Caie* 
chism,  (two  editions,)  1813.  A  Sermon  entitled  *^  Withholding  a  soitahlft 
support  from  the  Ministers  of  Religion  is  robbing  God,*'  preached  at  Flatts- 
burg,  1814.  Missionary  Arithmetic,  1822.  Scripture  Catechism*  1826. 
A  Tract  entitled  **  All  for  the  best,"  1827.  A  Tract  on  Female  Infloeaee, 
1828.  A  Letter  on  Protracted  Meetings,  addressed  to  the  Ohnreh  in  Pads, 
1832.  A  Tract  on  the  Prayer  of  Faith,  1836.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Charles  Fitch  on  his  views  of  Sanctification,  1840.  A  Sermon  on  the  duty 
of  Contending  for  the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  1841.  A  Series 
of  short  Tracts,  from  1834  to  1841,  with  the  following  titles : — Use  of 
the  Bible — Dialogue  between  the  Bible  and  the  Reader — Ground  of  Love 
to  God — Revivals  of  Religion  desirable —  The  Glory  of  God — Free  Agency- 
Revival  Spirits  tried  —  The  Work  of  Creation  —  Doctrine  of  Decrees 
explained — Doctrine  of  Total  Depravity — Selfishness — The  just  desert  of 
Sin — Design  of  Redemption — The  Atonement — Depravity,  Atonement  aad 
Justification — The  Forgiveness  of  sins — Personal  Holiness — Enconcage- 
ment  to  the  Use  of  Means— Consolation  €or  the  Afflicted^ — Instrumentality 
of  Truth — The  Purifying  Infiuenoe  of  Gospel  Doctrines.  The  year  afier 
his  death  (1849)  was  published  in  a  duodecimo  volume,  The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  some  chapters  of  which  had  been  published 
in  another  form  as  early  as  1824. 

FROM  THE  REV.  BAXTER  DICKINSON,  D.  D., 

PBorsssoa  in  the  lanb  and  aububn  thbological  seminabibs. 

Boston,  November  21,  ISM. 
Bear  Sir:  Ky  aequaintaace  with  the  Rev.  William  R.  Weeks,  D.  D.,  com- 
mencedt  I  thiak,  in  18^1,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where,  at  that  time,  I  was  a  settled 
pastor.  He  came  to  the  place  on  an  invitation  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  new 
and  small  Presbyterian  Church.  For  a  period  of  four  years  or  more  our  inter- 
course was  that  of  a  good  degree  of  intimacy,  and  of  unint^rupted  confideoc* 
and  friendship;  when  the  providence  of  God  transferred  me  to  another  field  of 
labour. 
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Imibtipetmmalnpprmmtt  »CDr>  Weeks  thti»  WMatihJng  ypiiitolytrikiagw 
HewMAlifeUeabovellMtnaaiQmMgklaBi  iifli,  withtkeMfieQiof  beelihand 
of  more  thmn  ordinery  phjrsioel  vigoiur.  Hia  eottoteoenee  wm  coDtemple4i¥e» 
plecid  and  cheerful;  and  hie  deportment  uniformly  that  of  mtnieteiial  dtgnitjr 
and  propriety.  HU  words  were  few,  and  hia  manner  rather  cool  and  reaerved^ 
and  yet  adapted  only  to  secure  respect  and  oonfideoce.  While  OTer  busy  in  his 
own  proper  sphere,  he  noTer  interfered  obtrusively  in  the  affairs  of  others.  He 
was  truly  modest  and  courteous*  with  nothing  of  the  mere  parade  of  social 
Ufe. 

i>r.  Weeks  had  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  activity,  rigour  and  independ- 
ence; disciplined  by  patient  and  severe  study;  and  enriched  by  exact  and  some- 
what varied  stores  of  learning.  The  Classics  and  the  Hebrew  Language  were 
the  stndy  of  his  li&;  and  in  these  departments  hw  have  attained  to  greater 
aoouraey  of  scholarship.  Still  more  deeply  perhaps  was  he  interested  in  theo- 
logical researches.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  and  quite  ^miliar  with 
the  religious  views  of  the  eminent  theologians  of  all  periods.  At  the  same  time, 
his  own  investigations  were  independent,  elementary  and  profound.  Hither  by 
nature  or  culture  bis  mind  was  lo^cal  and  discriminating,  rather  than  impulsive 
and  brilliant. 

The  moral  di$po9itum  of  Dr.  Weeks  was  that  of  kindness  and  generosity.  He 
was  a  friend  to  the  suffering  of  every  class,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  objects 
designed  to  elevate  and  bless  mankind.  The  cause  of  popular  education  received 
his  earnest  thought  and  services,  as  did  also  the  more  strictly  philanthropic  and 
religioos  enterprises  of  the  age.  In  his  religious  character,  however,  the  pre^ 
dominant  feature  was  uniformly  that  of  principle  rather  than  emotion.  He  had 
a  cultivated  conscience,  and  discriminated  nicely  between  right  and  wrong.  He 
had  no  trick  and  no  concealment;  but  was  ever  open,  frank,  and  inflexible  in  all 
that  pertained,  in  his  estimation,  to  truth  and  duty.  No  one  probably  doubted 
liis  sincerity  and  his  unbending  integrity.  I  remember  well  an  occurrence,  early 
in  oar  acquaintance,  which  made  a  decided  impression  on  my  mind  in  r^;ard  to 
his  character  for  honesty  and  conscientiousness — an  impression  only  deepened 
by  subsequent  and  familiar  intercourse.  He  was  about  to  apply  for  member- 
ship in  our  Presbytery.  He  came  to  my  study  with  a  paper  in  which  he  had 
drawn  out  carefully  his  views  on  several  articles  of  the  Presbyterian  *'  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,"  which  he  apprehended  might  be  explained  somewhat  differently 
by  himself  and  the  brethren  generally.  It  was  in  vain  I  assured  him  there  was 
no  diversity  which  would  create  with  any  brother  a  moment's  hesitation  in 
receiving  him,  and  begged  him  to  withheld  the  paper.  He  persisted,  however, 
in  the  propriety  and  purpose  of  presenting  it,  and  did  so; — when,  as  I  pre- 
dicted, he  was  admitted  without  a  word  of  objection,  or  a  call  for  further  expla- 
nation; while  his  frankness,  candour,  and  scrupulousness  gained  for  him  at  once 
the  sympathy  and  esteem  of  all. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  say  a  few  words  of  his  7%eology.  It  was  emphati- 
cally that  of  the  Hopkinsian  School.  The  peculiarities  of  that  system — what 
may  be  properly  termed  its  strong  points — he  held  intelligently  and  decidedly. 
He  did  not  r^ard  them  as  mere  matters  of  speculation.  He  believed  them 
truths  of  Revelation,  and  possessed  of  great  practical  importance.  He  regarded 
them  as  affording  the  most  abasing  views  of  human  impotency  and  guilt,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  reverential  and  exalted  impressions  of  the  character  and 
government  of  God.  They  nourished  his  piety,  as  he  believed,  and  ministered 
richly  to  his  comfort  in  trial. 

I  remember  an  occasion  of  trial  on  which  he  brought  into  practical  use,  as  he 
suppoeed,  the  resources  of  his  peculiar  theology  for  substantial  consolation.  He 
felt  it  his  duty  to  advertise  and  deliver  a  lecture  on  Slavery.  It  was  a  time  ef 
great  sensitiveness  in  the  public  mind  on  that  subject.    Similar  efforts  had 
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bttn  atlen^tod  iritk  mi  m4  tM«iim  ia  a  nmnWr  «f  piMes.  Em  wm  waned  oC 
the  p«ril  and  ofgwi  to  deiritt.  B«tlwwacoMef  the  last  toU  deterred  tnm 
aaj  dutjr  bj  a  dread  of  pablie  rebuke,  or  even  kj  ooasideratiODe  of  penenal 
safety*  At  tbe  appointed  hoar  he  was  at  his  post  and  oomtnenoed  the  aerriee. 
In  a  few  minntes  there  was  the  gathering  of  aa  excited  multitade,  and  soon  a 
general  rush  into  the  church.  Pulpit,  pews,  lamps,  and  windows  became  at  onee 
a  scene  of  general  ruin.  He  made  his  escape,  however,  unharmed.  And  the 
next  we  heard  of  him  was,  that  on  the  coming  Sabbath,  in  a  small  apartment 
procured  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  occasion,  he  was  urging  with  character- 
istic calmness  and  force  the  doctrine  of  the  efficient  agency  of  God  in  all  things, 
good  and  bad  alike,  from  the  striking  text,  ''Is  there  evil  in  the  city  and  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  it?  " 

As  a  pread^4r,  Dr.  Weeks  was  not  popular  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
term.  His  Toioe  was  not  musical,  nor  his  manner  in  any  respect  attractive. 
His  style  was  clear,  correct,  didactic,  but  nerer  sparkling.  He  dealt  rery  much 
in  principles,  and  not  enough  directly  with  the  sensibilities  of  his  hearers.  He 
was  intellectual,  argumentative  and  convincing, — not  sufficiently  imaginative 
and  impressive.  And  yet  he  had  excellencies  /is  a  preacher.  He  had  dignity, 
seriousness,  earnestness,  and  strict  propriety  of  style  and  manner  in  all  respects. 
His  spirit  and  themes  were  eminently  evangelical.  His  ministrations  were 
always  the  result  of  careful  and  earnest  preparation;  and  hence  they  were 
instructive  and  edifying.  Had  he  expended  less  strength  and  time  relatively  in 
expounding  and  establishing  the  naked  truth  under  discussion,  and  indulged 
more  freely  in  direct,  pungent,  rousing  exhortation,  he  might  probably  have 
been  a  more  acceptable,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  usefhl,  preacher.  As  he 
was,  and  as  he  laboured,  however,  he  was  an  able  and  feithful  minister  of 
Ohrist;  and  he  did  honourable  service  for  the  Christian  cause. 

On  the  whole,  my  recollections  of  Dr.  WedLS  are  pleasant.  He  was  a  man 
of  talent,  an  indefatigable  student,  an  eminent  scholar  and  theologian,  estimable 
in  his  private  walk  and  social  relations,  of  pure  and  high  moral  principle;  and 
as  a  minister  of  Ohrist  he  was  exemplary,  evangelical,  devout,  and  uncompro- 
mising in  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  gpreat  troths 
of  the  Gospel. 

I  am  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

BAXTER  DIOKINSOK. 


THOMAS  DICKSON  BAIRD  * 

1812—1839. 

Thomas  Diokson  Baird,  the  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Dickson) 
Baird,  was  born  near  Guilford,  County  of  Down,  Ireland,  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1773.  His  parents  were  worthy  members  of  the  Burgher 
Secession  Church,  and  maintained  an  exemplary  Christian  profession  at  a 
time  when  practical  and  vital  religion  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  most  of  the 
churches  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  They  gave  special  heed  to  the  religious 
education  of  their  children,  and  the  result  was  that,  as  they  attained  to 
years  of  maturity,  they  all  beeame  hopefully  oonverted  to  Qod,  and  made  a 
public  profession  of  their  faith. 

*  MS.  aatobiography.— MS.  from  his  ton,  Bev.  S.  J.  Baiid. 
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Tb6  ivbJMl  of  Ihk  At^A  asrlj  eraiMd  » itroi^  dedre  Ibr  kaowtodge; 
ImH  his  li^iker,  owisg  to  Tariouf  «nlowMrd  mroasitlMMies,  feU  obliged  to 
rofbse  his  reqiietl  for  a  liboral  ednoation, — intimattBg  to  hiui,  at  tke  Bame 
tine,  that  he  was  destined  to  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith.  **  Very  well,"  was 
the  answer, — "  I  will  do  what  jou  require  now,  bnl  I  will  never  be  an 
aged  blacksmith."  Thus  thrown  npon  his  own  resonroes,  he  devoted  every 
leisure  moment  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Whilst  toiling  at  the 
anvil,  he  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  Arithmetic,  and  advanced  con- 
siderably  in  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  hope- 
less barrier  presented  in  the  fact  that  the  work  itself  is  veiled  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Scriptures  and 
other  religious  books,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  parents  and  pastor,  he  acquired, 
eyen  at  that  early  period,  a  good  knowledge  of  systematic  theology.  As 
early  as  his  eighteenth  year,  he  had  oonnected  himself  with  the  Church  in 
Donaghdoney,  of  which  his  parents  were  members. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  depressed  state  of  religion  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  at  this  period,  there  were  some  movements,  especially  among  the 
private  members  of  the  Church,  that  indicated  a  recovering  spirit.  In 
both  the  Reformed  and  Secession  Churches,  there  were  voluntary  societies 
for  prayer  and  religious  conference,  where  each  member  was  permitted  to 
speak  of  his  own  spiritual  exercises,  or,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  express  his 
opinion  upon  any  passage  of  Scripture  proposed  for  consideration.  Mr. 
Baird  soon  became  a  leading  member  of  one  of  these  societies  ;  and  in  the 
exercise  of  his  gifts,  to  which  he  was  thus  called,  he  was  actually  preparing 
himself  for  the  higher  services  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Not  long  after  he  made  a  profession  of  religion,  he  became  so  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  lax  discipline  of  the  Body  with  which  he  was  connected — 
men  of  the  most  immoral  lives  being  tolerated  as  members — that  he  with- 
drew from  it,  and  united  with  the  branch  of  the  Church  called  **  Reformed  " 
or  **  Covenanters."  In  this  connection,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Isabella  Mackey,  of  a  very  respectable  family,  residing  at  a  place  called 
ELnockgorm ;  and  on  the  12th  of  December,  1796,  they  were  united  in 
marriage.  This  arrangement  seemed  fatal  to  his  prospect  of  acquiring  a 
liberal  education,  as  it  devolved  upon  him  the  necessity  of  labouring  for 
the  support  of  a  family.  His  new  church  relations  proved  less  agreeable  to 
him  than  he  expected,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  returned  to  the  Asso- 
ciate Church,  taking  his  wife  with  him. 

Mr.  Baird  was  a  participant  in  the  scenes  of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798. 
Being  conspicuous  among  the  insurgents,  he  could  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  informers,  who  pervaded  the  country  with  their  espionage.  He  was 
reported  to  government,  and  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  apprehend 
him.  On  one  occasion  the  officers  came  upon  him  so  suddenly  that  he  had 
barely  time  to  escape  through  a  back  window,  and  lay  himself  down  among 
some  shrubs.  So  poor  a  hiding  place  did  they  afford,  that  his  family  could 
see  him  from  the  window,  while  the  soldiery  were  searching  the  house.  It 
was  greatly  to  his  credit  that,  amidst  the  excitement  attendant  on  these 
fearful  scenes,  and  in  the  fsce  of  obstacles  that  seemed  well  nigh  insur- 
iBOuntable,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  entire  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
liq«of«.     To  this  resolution  he  stead&stly  adhered  to  the  close  eriife. 

Mr.  Baird  had  twiee  resolved  on  coming  to  America  before  he  actually 
meeeeded.    He  was  indnood  to  relinquish  his  design,  in  the  first  instance^ 
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hj  tlie  iaporftwky  «f  kis  fMurwiAty  «id  in  Ae  ieoettd,— *-wUok  wm  «ftir  tka 
turbaleoi  iimes  began, — by  iadtiig  thai  the  aea-ports  were  so  eloMif 
watched  tiiat  an  attewpt  to  escape  would  be  more  peiiloae  than  to  rwwiii 
In  the  jear  1802,  however, — the  thnea  having  nndergene  a  ihToankle 
change, — he  once  more  resolved  to  embark  for  the  United  States ;  tnd  k 
actoallj  arrived  with  his  family  at  Newcastle,  De.,  on  the  9th  of  July  flf 
that  year.  He  was  employed  at  his  trade  in  Pennsylvania  for  almost  tkiee 
years ;  bat,  having  received  repeated  letters  from  a  relative  living  it 
WilHamsburg,  8.  C,  from  which  he  inferred  that  his  cironmstaoces  would 
be  improved  by  a  removal  thither,  he  left  Philadelphia  with  his  famfly  in 
March^  1805,  and  travelled  by  way  of  Charleston  to  the  plaee  whore  kis 
friend  resided^  In  the  antnmn  following,  his  wife  was  s^ced  with  tke  pn* 
vailing  fever  of  the  country,  during  hie  absence  from  home,  and  died  sbordj 
after  his  return.  Scarcely  had  her  remains  been  committed  to  the  grave, 
before  his  two  little  boys, — the  only  surviving  members  of  his  funily,  were 
attacked  by  the  same  disease,  and  in  a  few  days  were  both  laid  by  the  fide 
of  their  mother.  Then  he  was  himself  prostrated  by  a  similar  attaok,  iW 
was  brought  so  near  to  death  that  hb  recovery  was  regarded  as  scarcely  lea 
than  a  miracle. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Mr.  Baird  began  more  seriously  to  meditate  tk 
purpose  of  entering  the  ministry.  He  had  already  united  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church, — there  being  no  Associate  Church  in  the  neighbourhood  k 
which  he  lived.  He  seems  to  have  been  at  first  doubtful  of  the  propriety 
of  singing  any  other  version  of  the  Psalms  than  that  to  which  he  had  beai 
accustomed  ;  but  as  the  result  of  a  somewhat  particular  examinadon  of  the 
subject,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  could  not  be  wrong  to  adopt,  la 
the  worship  of  God,  any  language  oonsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Goepel,  or  the  exercises  of  true  Christians. 

Mr.  Baird*8  purpose  to  enter  the  ministry  was  subsequently  thwirted, 
and  then  revived  and  thwarted  again,  by  a  series  of  adverse  oirenmsUnoes 
over  which  he  had  no  control.  At  length,  however,  in  April,  1809,  he 
quitted  his  worldly  occupation,  sold  the  little  property  he  had  accnmalsted, 
and  again  entered  upon  a  course  of  study.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Waddel,  then  the  Principal  of  a  rerj 
popular  school  at  Willington,  Abbeville  District,  S.  C,  while,  at  the  nae 
time,  he  was  acting  as  a  Tutor  in  the  institution.  In  the  spring  of  1811, 
he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina  as  a  etf- 
didate  for  the  ministry,  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  1812,  was  licensed  te 
preach  the  Goepel.  Having,  in  the  autumn  following,  received  and  aoc^ 
a  call  from  the  Broadaway  Congregation,  at  the  village  of  Varennes,  ia  whit 
was  then  Pendleton  District,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  in  the  pastenl 
office  in  May,  1818.  In  connection  with  the  duties  of  the  ministry  here, 
which  he  performed  much  to  the  satis&otion  of  his  people,  he  oondoeted  i 
large  and  popular  classical  school. 

Mr.  Baird  attended  the  General  Assembly  at  Philad^phia  as  a  Megtte 
firom  his  Presbytery  in  1814,  and  from  what  he  witnessed  especially  ia 
eonnection  with  an  appeal  from  the  Third  Church  in  Philadelphia,  in  regaid 
to  the  settl^nent  of  the  Bev.  Eera  Stiles  Ely,  he  seems  to  have  be» 
deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  New  England  Churches  weie 
exerting  an  niAuenee  quite  adverse  to  the  interests  of  Presbyteriaaiai ; 
and  the  impresaion  which  he  then  received  grew  streBger  in 
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jm»y  wd  dttenuaed  la»  fooma  in  tke  ffaai  aMdiof #»y  nUA  tihiwulaly 
diYided  (he  GlMir<^ 

Id  1815,  ke  resolTed  to  seek  »  residenoe  at  the  North, -^a  resolution 
which  is  uoderstood  to  have  originated,  in  no  sbmJI  degree,  in  his  diaUhe 
of  the  ioatitution  of  slarery ;  though  he  subsequently  had  oeoasion  to  show 
that  be  had  littk  sympathy  with  the  modern  sohool  oi  ahoUtioniats*  Hav* 
ing  obtained  from  the  Presbytery  a  release  from  his  pastoral  ohu^,  be 
lra?elledi  on  horsebaok,  through  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  into  Ohio ;  and  ia 
the  course  of  the  summer  he  reoeived  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Chofoh 
in  Newark,  in  the  last  mentioned  State.  Here  he  continued  to  labour  aa 
both  minister  and  teacher  for  five  years.  On  the  12th  of  November,  1810, 
he  was  married  to  Esther,  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  Thompson,  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  In  1817,  he 
received  overtures  in  regard  to  becoming  President  of  the  Ohio  Univensity, 
which  he  declined.  Dr.  Waddel  of  South  Carolina,  whose  advice  he  sought 
on  Uie  occasion,  at  first  gave  an  opinion  adverse  to  his  aeceptanoe  of  the 
place,  though,  in  doing  so,  he  expressed  the  highest  appreciation  of  hia 
talents  and  character.  He  seems  subsequently  to  have  changed  his  mind, 
and  advised  him  to  accept  it;  but  Mr.  Baird  adhered  to  his  original 
determination. 

In  1820,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  Newark,  and  in  October  of  that  year, 
settled  over  the  Church  in  Lebanon,  Alleghany  County,  Pa.  Of  this 
church  he  continued  the  pastor  until  he  was  disabled  for  stated  preaching 
by  repeated  and  nearly  fatal  attacks  of  laryngitis.  Amidst  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty  and  discouragement,  he  was  a  laborious  and  suocessfal 
pastor.  More  than  a  hundred  persons  were  added  to  the  church  in  the 
fourteen  years  of  his  incumbency. 

Mr.  Baird  had  an  important  agency  in  originating  and  sustaining  those 
Bieasures  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Western  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society ;  whose  missions,  being  transferred  to  the  General  Assembly, 
constituted  the  basis  of  the  operations  of  its  present  Board.  And  he  had 
a  no  less  prominent  part  in  those  measures  that  prepared  the  way  for  the 
division  of  the  Church.  In  the  spring  of  1831,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  many  of  his  brethren,  he  took  the  editorial  charge  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Christian  Herald, — a  paper  designed  to  meet  the  peculiar  exigencies 
of  the  times.  This  paper  was  conducted  with  acknowledged  ability,  and 
doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  giving  direction  to  the  public  mind  on  the 
points  of  controversy.  When  the  ** Act  and  Testimony"  was  issued,  he  at 
once  cordially  signed  and  vigorously  sustained  it.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  that  sat  in  Pittsburg  during  the  week  preceding  the 
Assembly  of  1835.  He  also  sat  in  the  Convention  and  Assembly  of  1837, 
of  the  former  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  Clerks,  and  of  the  latter  an  active 
member, — concurring  in  all  the  decisive  acts  of  the  two  Bodies.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  1838,  and  President  of  the  Convention  thtft 
met  in  connection  with  it.  He  regarded  the  divbion  of  the  Church  as 
involving  a  great  triumph  of  truth  and  order. 

In  October,  1838,  he  relinquished  his  charge  of  the  paper ;  and,  having 
removed  his  family  to  Cannonsburg,  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  his 
sona,  was  led  by  business  to  make  a  journey  to  the  South ;  and  ho  was  the 
more  £B<dined  to  do  this,  as  it  would  give  him  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
OQoe  more  the  scene  of  his  former  trials  and  ministrations.    He  soems, 
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liow«T«r,  10  flMkbg  litfl  amuigeflMiits  fcr  the  Joarne ji  to  hmre  l>eeii  inpreawd 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  aboat  to  leave  home  for  the  last  time ;  aod« 
aoeordiBgly,  left  behind  him  a  letter  addressed  to  his  fitmilj,  containiDg 
Tarioas  directions  and  connsels  for  their  consideration,  provided  he  shovM 
not  live  to  return.  He  left  home  on  the  2l8t  of  November,  1888,  and, 
having  visited  South  Ci^olina  and  Georgia,  took  cold,  on  his  return,  from 
travelling  in  the  stage  at  night,  which  occasioned  an  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys.  He  continued  his  journey  two  or  three  days  in  a  state  of  great 
suffering,  when  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  an  inn,  in  Duplin  County,  N.  0., 
about  forty  miles  from  Wilmington.  The  Rev.  Henry  Brown,  whose  resi- 
dence was  within  about  a  mile  of  the  place  where  he  stopped,  had  him 
immediately  removed  to  his  house,  where,  after  a  few  days  of  intense  suffer- 
ing,— which,  however,  was  greatly  alleviated  by  a  triumphant  fiiith,  he  died 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1839,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Baird  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children — by  the  first  marriage, 
seven, — four  sons  and  three  daughters :  by  the  second,  six, — five  sons  and 
one  daughter.  All  the  children  of  the  fi^t  marriage  died  in  infancy  or 
early  childhood.  Three  of  the  sons  by  the  second  marriage, — namely, 
Samuel  John,  Ebenezer  Thornpsony  and  James  Henry ^  are  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Beside  his  occasioDal  contributions  to  the  papers  as  a  correspondent  and 
an  editor,  he  was  the  author  of  two  Treatises  on  Psalmody.  The  first,  enti- 
tled '^The  Science  of  Praise,"  and  published  in  1816,  was  designed  to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  members  of  his  own  congregation,  who  had  doubts  on 
the  subject.  The  second,  entitled  ''An  inquiry  into  the  privilego  and  duty 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  exercise  of  Sacred  Praise," — was  a  Reply 
to  Strictures  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  McMaster  of  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  on  the  former,  and  was  publbhed  in  1825.  He  had  conside- 
rable poetical  talent,  and  wrote  two  Poems  of  some  length,  beside  several 
smaller  pieces ;  but  I  believe  none  of  them  exist  except  in  manuscript. 

It  must  be  obvious,  I  think,  to  every  one,  in  view  of  the  above  narrative, 
and  it  has  been  especially  so  to  me  in  reading  the  autobiography  from  wkidi 
chiefly  it  has  been  compiled,  that  Mr.  Baird  was  very  much  more  than  aa 
ordinary  man.  His  early  and  determined  purpose  to  acquire  a  liberal  edo- 
cation,  in  the  midst  of  opposing  influences,  betokened  at  once  the  vigour  ef 
his  intellect  and  the  energy  of  his  will.  The  docility  which  he  manifested 
in  following  the  leadings  of  Providence  through  the  various  changes  allotted 
to  him,  until  a  door  was  finally  opened  for  his  entrance  into  the  ChriatiiB 
ministry,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  he  then  addressed  himself  to  the  wcrk, 
show  that,  while  he  acknowledged  Gi>d  in  all  his  ways,  he  was,  like  the  great 
Apostle,  obedient  to  every  **  heavenly  vision"  with  which  he  was  favoared. 
The  fact  that  with  such  comparatively  limited  advantages,  he  attained  to 
such  high  respectability  and  usefulness,  that  he  occupied  places  of  acknow- 
ledged responsibility,  and  had  so  much  to  do  at  critical  periods  with  the 
direction  of  affairs,  shows  that  he  must  have  united  a  sagacious  and  fu* 
reaching  mind  with  sterling  Christian  integrity.  As  he  was  always  ready 
to  contend  for  what  he  believed  to  be  truth  and  right,  and  was  actually  promi- 
nent in  the  most  important  controversy  that  has  ever  agitated  the  Presby^ 
terian  Church,  it  was  impossible  that  his  course  shonld  meet  with  nniveml 
approval ;  but,  however  some  of  his  brethren  may  have  dissented  from  his 
views,  and  refosed  to  eo^operate  in  his  measures,  it  is  believed  that  no  one 
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ev^r  daubted  for  a  momeni  Um  purity  of  die  motiTes  that  controUod  him. 
Ue  bad  been  thoroughly  schooled  in  affliction ;  and  to  that  no  doubt  was  to 
be  referred,  in  no  small  degree,  the  vigour  of  his  Christian  affections,  and 
his  diligence  in  his  Master's  work,  as  well  as  his  mature  preparation  for 
his  final  change.  It  was  a  striking  providence  that  carried  him  away  to  die ; 
but  his  mind  was  so  firmly  stayed  upon  the  evangelical  promises  that  there 
was  no  misgiving,  no  faltering,  in  the  prospect  of  his  departure.  His  life 
had  been  a  chequered  and  eventful  one,  but  had  been  signally  blessed  to 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  his  fellow  men ;  and  though  his  death  was  not,  in  all 
its  circumstances,  what  he  or  his  friends  might  have  chosen,  it  was  an  emi- 
nently  Christian  death,  and  as  such,  a  fitting  termination  of  the  life  which 
he  had  lived. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  JEFFERY,  D.  D. 

Herbioitsville,  Pa.,  April  6, 1857. 
My  dear  Sir:  Your  letter  finds  me  in  a  state  of  health  that  is  little  favourable 
to  effort  of  any  kind;  and  yet  I  am  unwilling  altogether  to  refuse  your  request^ 
though  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  cannot  do  that  justice  to  the  subject  which  my 
feelings  would  dictate.  My  intercourse  with  Mr.  Baird  for  almost  twenty  years 
was  intimate  and  confidential.  During  this  period,  we  often  met  in  Presbytery, 
Synod,  and  various  Boards;  assisted  each  other  on  Communion  occasions,  and 
visited  at  each  others'  houses — in  short  our  relations  were  such  as  to  furnish  me 
the  best  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  intellectual,  moral,  Chris- 
tian and  ministerial  character.  But  I  shall  only  hint  at  one  or  two  characteris- 
tics which  impressed  me  most  deeply. 

He  was  remarkable  for  his  punctuality  in  fulfilling  all  his  appointments,  and 
meeting  all  the  reasonable  claims  that  were  made  upbn  him.  He  was  never 
absent  from  any  of  our  ecclesiastical  meetings  where  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
his  presence,  unless  it  were  a  matter  of  imperious  necessity.  And  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  merely  being  present;  but  he  always  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the 
business  that  was  transacted.  In  debate  he  was  prompt,  candid,  lucid  and 
respectful.  In  maintaining  his  opinions  he  was  firm  and  honest— on  all  important 
points  touching  the  doctrines  or  the  policy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  those 
who  wished,  knew  exactly  where  to  find  him.  As  a  preacher  and  a  debater,  his 
effbrts  were  characterized  more  by  strength  than  polish — they  were  always 
pointed  and  appropriate.  I  remember  an  incident  that  would  go  to  show  that 
this  was  the  general  impression — On  one  occasion  when  he  had  preached  the 
opening  sermon  before  Synod,  a  prominent  member,  who  arrived  after  the  service, 
inquired — "What  kind  of  a  sermon  had  you?"  ** Clear,  appropriate,  and 
strong,"  was  the  reply.  **  It  would  be  all  that,"  said  the  other,  "coming  from 
him — his  preaching  could  not  be  other  than  strong;  but  what  was  the  subjjdct, 
Ac.?"  I  will  only  add,  in  respect  to  his  character,  that  I  always  found  him  k 
warm-hearted,  generous  and  sympathizing  friend,  and  an  eminently  wise  and 
judicious  counsellor. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  last  interview  with  him.  It  was,  I  think*  after  he  had 
taken  leave  of  his  family  in  Cannonsburg,  that  I  met  him  on  his  way  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  prevailed  upon  him  to  turn  aside,  some  two  miles,  and  spend  the  night 
at  my  residence.  The  interview  was  rendered  specially  interesting  by  the 
attending  circumstances.  In  the  morning  he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  myself 
and  fiimily.  I  accompanied  him  to  his  horse,  and  after  he  was  mounted,  fW>m 
an  impression  which  at  that  moment  came  over  me  that  I  might  never  see  him 
a^in,  I  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said — "  Mr.  Baird,  I  have  known  you  inti- 
mately  for  almost  twenty  years,  and  from  the  first  with  increasing  eonfld^ioe 
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and  esteem — I  may  never  see  yon  again — I  wish  yon  well,  living,  dying,  aad 
forever."  He  held  my  hand  for  some  seconds,  unable  to  speak;  and  then  said— 
*'  The  whole  is  reciprocated — You  shall  hear  from  me  in  Georgia."  This  was 
his  last  utterance  in  my  hearing,  and  that  the  last  time  that  I  saw  his  &oe. 

Very  fraternally  yours, 

WILLIAM  JEFFERT. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  ELLIOTT,  D.  D. 

AllbghakT;  Pa.,  April  16, 18^. 
Dear  Sir:  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  D.  Baird  until  after 
my  removal  to  Western  Pennsylvania;  and  then  I  met  him  only  occasionallj, 
and  at  distant  intervals,  for  a  number  of  years.  After  I  became  connected  with 
the  Theological  Seminary  in  this  city,  my  intercourse  with  him  was  frequent  and 
familiar.  He  was  a  good  and  true  man,  in  whom  I  had  much  confidence.  And, 
by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  him, 
ho  was  highly  esteemed.  He  was  a  man  of  respectable  talents  and  attainments, 
and  of  consistent  ministerial  and  Christian  deportment.  He  was  remarkaUe 
,  for  his  candour  and  honesty  of  character,  and  abhorred  everything  which  had 
the  appearance  of  seeking  to  secure  a  fav6urite  end  by  unfair  means.  Upon  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  doctrines  and  policy  of  the  Church  to  which  be 
belonged,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  form  a  judgment,  and  to  assume  his  share 
of  responsibility  in  sustaining  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  In  the  contro- 
versies which  existed  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  some  years  ago,  he  was,  from 
conviction,  an  Old  School  man,  and  was  among  the  earliest  to  notice  what  be 
believed  to  be  aberrations  from  the  doctrines,  and  encroachments  on  the  order,  of 
our  Church,  and  to  raise  his  warning  voice  against  them.  But,  while  he  wis 
thus  decided  in  his  views  and  practice,  he  scorned  to  take  any  undue  advantage 
of  those  whom  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose,  and  was  often  found  acting — where 
principle  was  not  involved — in  the  most  liberal  and  accommodating  manner 
towards  them. 

In  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  he  generally  took  a  part  in  the  discussions, 
but  his  remarks  were  brief  and  to  the  point.  Hence,  although  his  manner  was 
not  of  the  popular  kind,  he  was  always  listened  to  with  respect.  As  the  Editor 
of  the  **  Pittsburg  Christian  Herald  "  for  upwards  of  six  years,  during  the  most 
difficult  and  unsettled  state  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  was  extensivelj 
known.  The  ability  and  frankness  with  which  he  sustained  what  he  believed  tfi 
bo  the  cause  of  truth  and  order  during  that  period,  were  generally  acknowledged 
by  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  his  paper.  And,  although  some  found 
fault,  it  is  believed  that  few  men  could  have  been  selected  who  would  have  passed 
through  the  period  of  excitement,  during  which  he  occupied  the  editorial  diair, 
with  so  large  an  amount  of  general  approbation.  In  Mr.  Baird's  Christian 
character  there  was  nothing  fitful  or  sparkling.  But,  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  principle,  he  steadily  and  perseveringly  sought  to  do  good,  and  promote 
the  glory  of  God.  I  very  rarely  heard  him  preach.  The  discourses  I  heard  ' 
were  well  arranged  and  instructive.  His  style  was  simple  and  direct,  withoat 
ornament.  Respecting  the  results  of  his  labours  as  a  pastor,  I  have  no  infor- 
tion. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  your  friend, 

D.  ELLIOTT. 
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SAMUEL  DAVIES  HOGE  * 
1813—1826. 

Samuel  Davies  Hoas  was  the  fourth  eon  of  the  Eev.  Moses  Hoge,  D.  D. 
ind  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  and  was  born  in  Shepherdstown,  Ya.  in  the  year 
1791.  In  his  childhood  he  was  rather  large  and  robust ;  but  as  he  grew 
to  manhood,  he  became  comparatively  feeble,  and  while  ho  was  yet  quite  a 
youth,  exhibited  some  symptoms  of  the  disease  which  terminated  his  life. 

His  early  training  was  decidedly  Christian, — not  merely  as  conducted  by 
his  father,  but  especially  by  his  mother,  who  was  distinguished  for  sound 
judgment,  great  promptness  and  decision,  and  an  intelligent,  deep  and  con- 
sistent piety.  Though  no  definite  account  of  the  commencement  of  his 
religious  experience  has  been  preserved,  it  is  known  that  he  was  the  subject 
of  serious  impressions  from  early  childhood.  In  the  autumn  of  1800,  while 
he  was  yet  a  mere  child,  his  father  and  mother  travelled  into  the  more 
Southern  States  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  and  he  accompanied  them. 
It  was  at  the  time  that  the  remarkable  revival  of  religion  prevailed  in 
that  region,  which  was  accompanied  by  so  many  strange  and  extravagant 
demonstrations.  He  was  taken  to  several  of  the  great  meetings  which  were 
held  in  connection  with  that  work,  and  on  one  occasion  became  a  subject  of 
powerful  excitement,  and  prayed,  and  exhorted  the  crowd  who  gathered 
around  him,  with  astonishing  fervour  and  efiect.  The  impressions  which 
he  received  at  that  time  were  not  a  little  strengthened  during  a  revival 
which  occurred  three  years  later;  and,  though  it  might  not  have  been  easy 
to  mark  the  exact  period  of  his  conversion,  he  became  openly  and  decidedly 
a  follower  of  the  Saviour,  several  years  before  he  reached  manhood. 

He  was  first  taught  the  Latin  language  by  his  father,  and  the  students  of 
Theology  who  resided  in  his  father's  family.  He  was  then  for  some  time 
a  member  of  a  classical  school  taught  by  his  brother  James  (now  the  Eev. 
Br.  Hoge  of  Columbus,  0.)  at  the  Augui?ta  Church,  Va.;  and  subsequently 
attended  an  Academy  instituted  by  his  father  in  Shepherdstown,  in  the 
same  State.  When  his  father  removed  to  Prince  Edward  to  become  the 
President  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Samuel  Davies  accompanied  him, 
and  there  pursued  his  studies  until  he  graduated  in  1810.  He  then  prose- 
cuted his  theological  course,  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  who  was  the 
Synodical  Professor  of  Theology  as  well  as  President  of  the  College.  He 
placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  as  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry,  in  October,  1812,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1813.  His  father  addressed  him  on  the  occasion,  and  presented  him 
with  a  Bible  which  had  belonged  to  his  mother,  with  an  appeal  which  filled 
the  house  with  audible  weeping.  While  pursuing  his  theological  studies, 
he  was  employed  as  Tutor  in  the  College,  and,  after  his  licensure,  occupied, 
for  some  time,  the  place  of  Professor  and  Vice  President. 

His  earnest  desire  to  engage  more  directly  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel 
led  him  to  resign  his  place  in  the  College,  and  accept  a  call  as  Pastor  of 
the  Churches  of  Culpepper  and  Madison,  in  Virginia.  Here  ho  was  ordained, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  in  the  year  1816,  and  here  he  continued  to 

*  MS.  firom  Rev.  Dr.  Jamet  Hoge. 
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labour  with  great  acceptance ,  fidelity  an^  suooeBS,  imtE  April,  1821,  wkei 

lie  removed  to  Ohio. 

Hifl  attention  was  directed  to  the  West,  at  an  early  day,  by  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  Church,  and  the  urgent  demand  for  a  larger  number  of 
ministers,  in  that  portion  of  our  country.  Doubtless  he  was  influenced  in 
some  degree  also  by  the  fact  that  his  eldest  brother  had  been  labouring  in 
the  same  vocation  in  Ohio,  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  After  remainiog 
a  few  months  with  his  family,  at  the  house  of  his  brother  in  Columbus,  he 
was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Churches  of  Hillsborough  and 
Eocky  Spring,  in  Highland  County.  To  these  congregations  he  ministered 
with  his  wonted  diligence  and  success  some  two  years.  His  health,  how« 
ever,  proved  insufficient  for  the  duties  incident  to  so  extensive  a  charge. 
His  voice,  especially,  which  was  naturally  weak,  was  scarcely  adequate  to 
preaching  frequently  to  the  large  congregations  that  waited  on  his  ministry. 
A  change  of  location  and  of  duties,  therefore,  became  desirable, — even 
necessary. 

At  this  time  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  was  urgently  proposed  to  him,  including 
also  the  opportunity  of  preaching  in  the  College  Chapel,  and  in  the  Church 
of  the  town,  and  in  the  vicinity,  as  often  as  his  health  would  allow.  Having 
accepted  this  appointment,  he  removed  to  Athens,  and  entered  on  hb  duties 
near  the  close  of  the  year  1823.  The  University  was  at  that  time  without 
a  President,  but,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hoge,  in  connection  with  two 
or  three  other  able  instructors,  its  prosperity  was  not  a  little  increased. 
His  preaching  likewise,  both  in  the  College  and  in  the  Church,  was  highly 
acceptable  and  useful. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1825,  his  health  began  perceptibly  to  decline, 
and  it  became  manifest  that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  serious  afiection  of  the 
liver.  He,  however,  continued  his  accustomed  labours  until  the  summer  of 
1826,  when  the  disease  had  evidently  taken  on  a  chronic  form,  and  for 
several  weeks  he  was  confined  to  his  room',  and  much  of  the  time  to  his 
bed.  In  November  following,  he  seemed  to  be  considerably  relieved,  and 
became,  as  he  supposed,  able  to  resume  his  duties  in  the  College.  He, 
accordingly,  made  the  attempt;  but  his  death  occurred  almost  immediatelj 
after,  under  the  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  which  are  minutelj 
detailed  in  the  subjoined  letter. 

Mr.  Hoge  was  married  in  October,  1812,  to  Elizabeth  Eice,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Eey.  Drury  Lacy.  They  had  four  children, — two  sods 
and  two  daughters, — all  of  whom  became  members  of  the  Church  at  an  earlj 
age.  Both  of  the  sons  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  eldest,  Moses  D., 
is  (1857)  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Richmond,  Va., 
and  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Central  Presbyterian;  the  younger,  William  J.. 
was  lately  Pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  is  now 
Professor  of  Biblical  Instruction  in  Union  Theological  Siminary,  Prince 
Edward  County,  Va.    Mrs.  Hoge  died  in  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  November  18, 1840. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hoge  of  Columbus  writes  thus  of  his  brother: — "As  a  pulpii 
orator,  he  only  lacked  voice  and  physical  strength  to  have  ranked  with  Uie 
first  preachers  of  his  age.  His  style  was  pure,  simple  and  energetic,  express- 
ing with  great  exactness  the  nicest  shades  of  thought.  And  his  subject 
matter  was  always  evangelical  truth,  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  instruot, 
and  at  Hie  same  time  deeply  affect,  his  hearers.     The  growth  of  belieTon 
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in  lioUiiesg  and  comfort,  and  the  oanvenion  of  Biimerft,  to  the  glory  of  QoA 
in  Christ,  was  evidently  his  sapreme  end  in  all  his  ministrations.  Nor 
was  he  disappointed  in  the  results  of  his  labours.  Though  his  ministry 
was  short,  reaching  through  a  period  of  only  thirteen  years,  it  wa^  attended 
with  a  rich  blessing  from  on  high,  and  will  doubtless  be  the  occasion  to 
many  of  eyerlasting  joy. 

'*  In  stature,  he  was  rather  below  the  medium,  though  hardly  so  much  as 
to  be  noticed.  His  personal  appearance,  as  a  public  speaker,  was  in  his 
favour.  His  voice,  though  weak,  was  pleasant.  He  possessed  an  amiable 
and  agreeable  temper,  conversed  with  ease  and  freedom,  and  shared  largely 
b  the  affectionate  regards  of  his  friends." 

FROM  THE  REV.  MOSES  D.  HOGE,  D.  D. 

RiOHXOifD,  Ya.,  September  2, 1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  cannot  decline  the  grateful,  though  delicate,  oflBce  you  have 
issigned  to  me,  in  assisting  to  form  a  suitalJe  memorial  of  my  lamented  and 
revered  father,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  the  circumstances  in  which  your 
request  finds  me  will  allow  me  to  do  it  only  in  the  most  hurried  manner. 

I  was  very  young  when  my  fiitfaer  died;  but  I  have  a  distinct  and  even  vivid 
recollection  of  him.  He  was  a  very  grave  looking  man,  and  his  manner  was 
strikingly  solemn,  when  in  the  pulpit,  or  engaged  in  any  serious  duty.  Yet  in 
the  social  circle  he  was  eminently  cheerful,  and  without  effort  he  could  entertain 
a  large  company  with  the  most  familiar  and  playful  discourse.  He  was  easy 
and  graceful  in  his  address;  invariably  polite  without  formality;  and  whilo 
faithful  in  rebuking  what  was  reprehensible,  very  considerate  of  the  findings  of 
others.  Such  was  his  nice  sense  of  propriety  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  that  lie 
was  never  known  to  make  an  allusion,  or  to  utter  an  expression,  that  could 
offend  the  most  fastidious  ear;  and  although  easily  diverted  and  fond  of  innocent 
wit,  he  instantly  became  grave  and  silent,  when  any  one  spoke  a  vulgar  or  pro- 
fane word  in  his  presence.  He  could  thus,  by  a  single  look  of  grieved  surprise 
or  displeasure,  rebuke  and  abash  any  one  who  ventured  to  retail  an  indelicate 
story,  or  make  use  of  an  indecent  innuendo,  in  his  company. 

While,  as  I  have  remarked,  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  characterized  by 
great  solemnity,  it  often  melted  into  tenderness.  In  speaking  of  the  love  and 
sufferings  of  Christ,  he  would  not  unfrequently  burst  into  tears;  and  sometimes 
his  emotion  would  impede  his  utterance — ^yet  these  involuntary  interruptions  of 
his  discourse  never  injured  the  effect  of  any  appeal  with  his  auditors.  They 
softened  and  wept  with  him. 

He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  very  versatile  in  his  tastes  and  pursuits.  He 
read  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  with  great  facility,  and  though  delighting  in 
the  ancient  classics,  was  equally  fond  of  the  exact  sciences.  Though  his  chair 
in  the  College  was  that  of  Natural  Philosophy,  he  could  have  filled  that  of 
Ancient  Languages  with  equal  ease.  Few  men  of  his  age  have  been  better 
versed  in  £nglish  literature;  and  though  he  more  frequently  wrote  poetry  for 
his  own  amusement  than  for  publication,  he  possessed  decided  poetic  genius. 
With  such  tastes,  talents,  and  application,  had  his  life  been  spared,  he  would 
have  taken  a  high  position  among  the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  country. 

The  circumstances  attending  his  last  illness  and  death  are  deserving  of  com- 
memoration. His  health  had  been  feeble  for  several  years;  he  was  enfeebled 
and  crippled  partially  by  some  disease  resembling  rheumatism,  and  frequently 
walked  with  an  unsteady,  limping  c^it.  One  day,  as  he  sat  in  the  Philosophical 
room  in  the  College,  he  was  writing  a  note  on  a  book  resting  on  his  knee,  when 
be  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  cramp  in  the  log.    Such  was  the  force  of 
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the  contraction  that  the  thigh  hone  was  broken !  Had  the  bone  been  aoond,  this 
could  hardly  hare  been  possible.  After  he  fell,  some  of  the  students  in  the 
adjacent  room  heard  his  groans,  and  the  door  of  the  Philosophical  room  being 
fastened  with  a  spring  lock,  thej  burst  it  open,  and  at  his  request  made  a  litter, 
and  carried  him  to  his  residence.  The  broken  limb  was  set  by  a  skilful  surgeon, 
but  never  united.  He  lingered  about  a  fortnight,  and  on  Christmas  Ere  of  the 
year  1826,  finding  that  he  was  near  his  end,  he  summoned  his  family  to  his 
bedside  to  receive  his  dying  benediction.  I  well  remember  the  night.  It  was 
one  of  the  coldest  I  ever  felt.  The  snow  lay  deep  on  the  frozen  ground.  The 
wind  blew  furiously.  Attending  fHends  hovered  around  the  fire;  but  my 
father,  fevered  with  inward  heat,  ordered  the  window  nearest  him  to  be  thrown 
open.  The  fierce  wind  sometimes  blew  the  dry  snow  into  the  room,  (it  was  on 
the  lower  floor,)  and  upon  his  bed.  But  while  every  thing  was  tempestuous 
without,  all  was  peaceful  within  that  chamber,  where  the  good  man  met  his 
fote.  One  by  one,  he  addressed  the  members  of  his  family — first  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  ever  tenderly  loved  and  cherished,  and  to  whom  he  had  nevo- 
even  spoken  a  hasty  word— earnestly  did  he  commend  her  to  the  watch  and 
care  of  a  covenant  keeping  God.  And  then  he  gave  his  blessing  to  his  children, 
as  they  successively  approached  him.  And  finally,  the  servants  were  called  in, 
and  addressing  them  by  name,  he  urged  them  to  prepare  for  death  and  judg- 
ment. When  these  admonitions  and  partings  were  ended,  he  folded  his  hands 
upon  his  breast,  closed  his  eyes,  and  continued  evidently  engaged  in  prayer  until 
the  hour  of  his  release  and  translation  came. 

So  deeply  frozen  was  the  ground  that  it  was  a  tedious  work  to  dig  his  grave. 
The  day  of  the  Funeral  was  one  of  intense  cold,  but  all  the  College  students 
joined  in  the  procession,  walking  with  the  Faculty,  next  the  bier,  as  if  cliief 
mourners,  while  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  followed  in  the  sad  march  to  the  grave, — lamenting 
with  bitter  tears  a  loss  that  seemed  to  them  irreparable. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  endeavoured  to  comply  with  your  request  in  the  best 
w^y  I  could.  Though  I  was  too  young  to  have  much  personal  knowledge  of  my 
father's  character  and  habits,  I  have  of  course  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  his  peculiar  characteristics,  both  intellectual  and 
moral;  and  I  trust  that  the  estimate  which  I  have  given  of  him  will  notbt 
found  to  betray  any  of  the  exaggeration  of  filial  partiality.  I  think  I  may  safely 
say  that  I  have  written  nothing  which  would  be  pronounced  extravagant  by  any 
of  the  few  surviving  witnesses  of  his  brief  but  useful  career. 

Regretting  that  I  am  not  able  to  do  more  ample  justice  to  the  subject, 
I  am  very  respectfully  and  aficctionately  yours, 

MOSES  D.  H06E. 
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CHARLES  BACKUS  STORES  * 
1818—1833. 

Charles  Backus  Storks,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Salter  and  Sarah 
(Williston)  Storrs,  was  born  in  Longmeaclow,  Mass.,  May  15,  1794.  His 
early  years  were  spent,  partly  at  school  in  his  native  place,  and  partly  under 
the  care  of  farmers  in  Somers,  Conn.,  and  Conway,  Mass.  He  studied  in 
preparation  for  College,  first  under  the  instruction  of  his  father,  and  after- 
wards at  Munson  Academy,  where  he  remained  two  years,  being  an  inmate, 
daring  the  time,  of  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ely.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  his  mind  became  deeply  and  permanently  impressed  with  religious  truth ; 
and  it  was  not  long  after  this  that  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith. 

In  the  fall  of  1810,  he  became  a  member  of  Princeton  College,  but  did 
not  graduate,  owing  to  the  complete  prostration  of  his  health,  towards  the 
close  of  his  Junior  year.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  connection  with 
the  College,  he  maintained  the  highest  rank  as  a  scholar,  and  was  distin- 
guished alike  for  his  talents  and  his  diligence. 

After  leaving  College,  he  taught  a  select  school  for  a  few  months  in  Long- 
meadow,  and  then  went  to  study  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woolworth, 
of  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  where  he  still  had  under  his  care  a  few  pupils.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach,  by  the  Long  Island  Prtsbytery,  through  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  friends,  and  not  without  great  reluctance  on  his  part,  in  1813. 
He  laboured  twelve  months  in  connection  with  two  small  churches  on  the 
Island, — chiefly,  however,  with  that  on  Shelter  Island,  where  he  witnessed 
a  considerable  revival  of  religion.  But,  in  the  midst  of  his  success,  his 
health  was  again  prostrated,  and  he  returned  in  a  state  of  great  despondency 
to  his  father's  house. 

Notwithstanding  the  happy  results  of  his  preaching,  he  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  his  theological  attainments,  and,  accordingly,  in  1817,  he 
joined  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  Here  both  his  health  and 
spirits  were  greatly  improved,  and  he  pursued  his  studies  with  much  alac- 
rity till  the  completion  of  the  usual  course.  On  leaving  Andover  in  1820, 
he  proceeded  immediately  to  South  Carolina,  and  was  ordained  as  an  Evan- 
gelist at  Charleston  by  the  Charleston  Congregational  Associationt  on  the 
2d  of  February,  1821.  He  was  occupied  as  a  missionary  in  the  States  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  (chiefly  the  former,)  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when 
bis  purposes  were  again  broken  by  disease,  and  he  was  compelled  to  devote 
another  summer  to  the  recruiting  of  his  health. 

•  MSS.  from  Rev.  R.  S.  Storra,  D.  D.,  Rev.  H.  M.  Stom,  and  Rev.  George  Howe,  D.  J>. 

f  The  Charleston  Congregational  Association  and  the  Presbytery  of  Harmony  were  at  thlg 
time  ia  eorrespondenee,  sending  delegates  to  each  others'  meetings,  and  Dr.  Leland  sat  on  the 
oeoasion  of  Mr.  Storrs*  ordination,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Harmonr  Presbvtory.  On  the  10th 
of  November,  1822,  the  Charleston  Association  voted  its  own  dissolution,  in  case  a  union  with 
the  Harmony  Presbytery  should  be  consummated.  The  Association  had  previously  appointed  a 
Committee  to  examine  into  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Presbyterian  Churoh,  and  preaenb 
them  to  the  view  of  its  members.  On  the  19th  of  November,  1822,  the  members  of  the 
Association  (Mr.  Storrs  being  one)  were  received  as  members  of  the  Presb3rtery  of  Harmony. 
The  following  year  these  persons,  with  some  others,  were  fbrmed  into  a  new  Presbytery,  ealled 
«  The  Charleston  Union  Presbytery."  As  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Storrs  mlH 
aeqnently  Ranged  his  ecclesiastical  relations,  it  is  ttAr  to  presume  that  he  died  in  oonneotioi 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  though  H  ii  atdeistood  that  he  always  retained  a  decided  prt- 
fereoea  for  Congregationalism. 
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ReturDing  from  South  Carolina  through  Ohio  in  the  snmmer  of  1822,  he 
was  so  much  affected  by  the  desolations  of  Zion  that  prevailed  there,  that 
he  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  put  forth  his  hand  in  the  way  of  repairing 
them.  He  was  stationed  during  the  six  following  years  as  a  missionary  at 
Ravenna,  the  County  seat  of  Portage,  where  he  gathered  a  church,  which  he 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  greatly  quickened  and  enlarged  through  his  minis- 
trations. ^ 

In  1828,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  Professorship  of  Theology  in 
the  Western  Reserve  College.  So  acceptable  were  his  services  as  Professor, 
that  he  was  repeatedly  solicited  to  take  the  Presidency  of  the  institution; 
and,  though  his  constitutional  diffidence  rendered  him  averse  to  it,  his  scru- 
ples were  finally  overruled,  and  he  was  inaugurated  President  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1831,  after  having  discharged  the  duties  of  the  place  more  than 
a  year.  But  the  bright  hopes  which  were  cherished  in  connection  with  hU 
"being  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  institution,  were  destined  to  be  speedily 
blasted.  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1832-33,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  cold,  which  proved  the  harbinger  of  consumption,  and  that  the  har- 
binger of  death.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1833,  the  Trustees  of  the  College 
voted  to  release  him  from  his  duties  for  six  months,  and  in  July  he  com- 
menced a  journey  for  his  health.  He  left  his  home  and  his  family  with  the 
prevailing  expectation  of  a  speedy  convalescence  and  return ;  but  the  pul- 
monary disease  had  already  gained  too  firm  a  lodgement  in  his  system  to  be 
eradicated  or  arrested.  He  arrived  at  the  house  of  his  brother  in  Braintree 
on  the  10th  of  August ;  and,  after  a  rapid  decline,  died  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, the  15th  of  September,  aged  thirty-nine  years.  His  Funeral  Sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  (now  Professor)  Edwards  A.  Park,  and  was  pub- 
lished. 

The  only  production  of  Mr.  Storrs'  pen,  known  to  have  been  published, 
is  his  Address  on  the  occasion  of  his  Induction  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
College. 

Mr.  Storrs  was  married  on  the  6th  of  July,  1823,  to  Maria  V.  Pierson, 
of  West  Avon,  N.  Y.  They  had  six  children,  one  of  whom,  Henry  Mar- 
tin, was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1846,  and  is  now  (1856)  min- 
ister of  a  Congregational  Church  in  Cincinnati,  0.  Mrs.  Storrs  died  in 
1839. 


FROM  THE  REV.  EDWARDS  A.  PARK,  D.  D. 

Andovek,  July  18,  1853. 

My  dear  Sir:  Residing  for  two  years  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  D.  D.,  of  Braintrce,  I  became  somewhat  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Charles  Backus  Storrs.  In  the  summer  of 
1833,  President  Storrs  visited  Brain  tree,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  formbg  a 
direct  personal  acquaintance  with  him.  This  personal  acquaintance  made  tb« 
same  impression  upon  me  which  I  had  received  from  the  statement  of  his  friends 
with  regard  to  his  character.  I  thought  that  1  understood  him  before  I  saw 
him,  so  that  in  my  first  interview  with  him  T  regarded  him  as  an  old  friend. 

He  was  a  tall,  spare  man,  dignified  in  his  attitudes,  and  with  a  countenance 
serene  and  solemn.  His  enunciation  was  distinct  and  manly;  his  entire  aspect, 
impressive. 

That  he  had  a  mind  of  a  high  order,  could  not  have  been  doubted  by  any  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment  concerning  him.    He  was  distin- 
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guished  for  steadiness,  clearness,  and  pnritj  of  conoeption;  power  of  thought 
rather  than  quickness;  the  solid,  acute  and  comprehensiye,  rather  than  the 
splendid  and  versatile;  and  a  philosophical  association  of  ideas,  which  was  the 
more  reinarkahle,  as  his  literary  course  had  heen  so  often  interrupted.  First 
principles  in  all  things  he  seized  with  a  capacious  grasp;  his  opinions  were  his 
own,  for  he  scorned  to  receive  them  from  authority;  he  would  defend  them  with 
regular  consecutive  argument,  and  though  they  were  not  always  true,  he  would 
always  make  them  plausible.  In  conversation  he  expressed  his  ideas  with  a 
chasteness,  copiousness,  and  dignity  of  style,  which  are  seldom  surpassed;  he 
disdained  to  trifle;  and  therefore  exhibited  an  habitual  steadiness,  energy, 
and  elevation  of  mind,  which  proved  the  rigid  discfpline  to  which  he  was 
subject. 

But  it  is  on  the  qualities  of  his  heart  that  his  friends  dwell  with  the  greatest 
delight;  for  in  his  heart  lay  his  high  distinctions.  He  not  only  had  much  of 
that  diffidence  which  is  constitutional,  but  still  more  of  that  modesty  which  is  a 
virtue.  He  was  too  retiring.  Had  he  been  less  so,  we  should  have  known  more 
of  his  excellence.  He  rarely  spoke  about  himself,  even  about  his  religious  exer- 
cises, and  therefore  left  his  habits  of  thought  to  be  inferred  from  his  daily  con- 
duct. He  often  seemed  to  love  to  be  undervalued  by  others,  and  he  gene- 
rally undervalued  himself.  When  a  man  of  his  native  lowliness  of  temper  is 
viewed  in  his  Christian  vocation,  we  expect  to  see  unusual  humility.  The  humil- 
ity of  President  Storrs  was  also  favoured  by  other  causes.  His  broken  consti- 
tution often  drew  a  veil  of  despondency  over  his  mind,  and  made  him  despair, 
of  every  thing,  it  is  true,  but  of  nothing  so  much  as  his  religious  character;  it 
incited  him  therefore  to  the  greater  diligence  of  examination,  and  the  larger  dis- 
covery of  his  sinfulness;  it  gave  him  a  clearer  perception  of  the  reasons  for  humil- 
ity, and  made  him  deepen  that  virtue  which,  the  deeper  it  is,  contains  so  much 
the  more  of  the  glory  that  exalteth. 

President  Storrs  was  characterized  by  a  singleness  of  aim.  He  had  no  promi- 
nent schemes  of  selfishness  before  his  mind,  and  was  therefore  never  an  object 
of  suspicion  or  distrust;  his  opposers,  whatever  cause  they  may  have  had  for  oppo- 
sition, could  not  but  feel  that  he  was  disinterested.  He  held  it  as  his  one  para- 
mount object,  to  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good  which  was  possible 
during  his  whole  life.  He  laid  a  plan,  for  his  was  that  species  of  mind  that  acted 
by  plan,  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  great  aim;  he  laboured  for  it  in  the  family, 
the  study,  the  college  and  the  pulpit,  with  an  even,  sober  industry;  all  his  other 
aims  he  subsidized  to  it  by  principle,  as  well  as  by  system.  The  means  of  rais- 
ing himself  from  the  severest  despondency  which  he  ever  experienced,  was  the 
formation  of  the  purpose,  as  a  settled  and  definite  one,  to  strive  for  the  welfare 
of  the  world,  whatever  became  of  himself.  He  began  to  live  more  cheerfully, 
when  he  began  to  live  more  singly  for  others.  He  found  his  life  in  losing  it,  and 
forgot  his  own  darkness  in  looking  at  the  brightness  of  God. 

He  was  distinguished  also  for  resoluteness,  as  well  as  singleness  of  Christian 
aim.  He  looked  at  right,  and  wavered  not  at  consequences.  And  he  was  as 
persevering  as  he  was  resolute.  Sometimes  perhaps  he  may  have  been  too  tena- 
cious; but  in  the  general  duties  of  a  Christian,  how  could  he  be?  Without 
unblenching  perseverance  he  could  not  have  seized  for  study  the  broken  intervals 
of  health  which  were  scattered  up  and  down  his  chequered  life,  but  he  seemed 
to  burn  with  the  same  literary  ardour  as  if  his  literary  course  had  been  uninter- 
rupted and  flattering.  Indeed  he  was  always  the  indefatigable  student.  When 
necessitated  to  travel,  he  was  storing  his  comprehensive  mind  with  rich  mate- 
rials for  thought,  and  he  made  his  sick-bed  a  study  as  well  as  pulpit.  In  time 
apparently  occupied  with  suffering,  he  was  learning  such  lessons  of  humilityi 
acqni<>scence  and  trust,  as  sufferers  alone  can  learn. 
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His  perteTerance  may  be  illustrated  hj  a  little  incident  in  his  piirate  histoiy. 
He  was  a  champion  of  the  Temperance  Reformation,  and,  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  love  of  self-denial,  was  more  scrupulous  in  his  private  practice  than  in 
his  general  principles.  He  chose  to  suffer  the  intensest  pain  for  want  of  a  bath, 
rather  than  allow  even  an  outward  application  of  the  liquid,  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to  "  handle  not."  When  his  body  was  far  sunk,  and  was  sinking  farther 
every  hour,  it  was  the  medical  advice  that  he  should  drink  "  a  little  wine  "  as  a 
tonic.  A  friend  *'  went  unto  him  and  gave  him  wine  mingled  with,"  not  mynh, 
like  the  Saviour's,  but  water,  and  so  much  water  that  the  flavour  of  the  wine 
was  scarcely  perceptible;  but  ''when  he  had  tasted  thereof,  he  would  not 
drink;  " — **  we  must  be  consistent,"  he  says  in  his  mild  but  stem  authority,^ 
''  we  must  be  consistent."  And  when  his  mind  was  shaken  from  its  balance, 
and  the  same  medicine  was  kindly  presented  again,  as  the  offer  of  liqnid  to  Jesus 
was  repeated,  he  persisted  with  the  same  firmness  in  his  refusal.  He  showed 
**  his  ruling  passion  strong  in  death." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Storrs'  rich  endowments  must  have 
been  eminently  qualified  for  the  President's  chair  and  the  pulpit.  Reserved  and 
discreet  in  his  ordinary  intercourse,  he  never  lost  his  dignity;  be  therefore 
secured  the  uniform  obedience  of  his  pupils;  the  respect,  and  often  Teneration, 
of  his  parishioners.  At  the  same  time  he  was  so  equable,  and  gentle,  and  afiee- 
tionate,  in  his  social  feelings,  that  he  bound  the  members  of  Coll^u  to  him  with 
the  cords  of  love;  and  while  the  members  of  the  parish  revered  him  as  a  guide, 
they  trusted  him  as  a  father.  His  was  a  rare  combination  of  sweetness  of  tem- 
per with  firmness  of  authority;  the  amiable  and  the  commanding.  He  entered 
with  a  lively  interest  into  the  circumstances  of  his  scholars,  accommodated  his 
instructions  to  their  diversified  wants  with  aptness,  and  held  in  his  mind  a  com- 
prehensive and  connected  view  of  the  distracting  duties  which  were  multiplied 
upon  him.  When  he  preached, — and  preaching  was  the  employment  which 
best  harmonized  with  his  temper,  and  from  which  he  reluctantly  descended  to 
any,  even  the  most  honourable,  ofSce,  he  never  stood  before  his  subject  and 
displayed  his  own  powers;  but  always  placed  his  subject  before  him,  and 
while  out  of  sight  himself,  made  the  truth  shine  before  his  audience,  and  by 
cogent  argumentation,  and  fervid  feeling,  and  racy,  elevated  style,  and  dis- 
tinct, dignified  delivery,  was  often  eloquent,  and  sometimes  resistless.  Hi« 
highest  encomium  is  that  he  was  a  sincere,  lucid,  faithful  preacher  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

With  high  regard,  I  am  dear  Sir, 

Truly  yours, 

EDWARDS  A.  PARK. 
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THOMAS  GOULDING,  D.  D. 

1813—1848. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  K.  TALMAGE,  D.  D. 

OoLETHORPE  UiTiyERsiTT,  JaouEiy  28, 1819. 

Hy  dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  yoar  request  that  I  should  furnish 
yoQ  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  life,  and  some  estimate  of  the  character,  of 
my  ever  venerated  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Goulding. 

Thomas  Gouldinq  was  born  in  Midway,  Liberty  County,  Ga.,  March 
14,  1786.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  oldest  of  fifteen  Pres- 
byterian rainL»ters  from  one  Church,  occupying,  usefully  and  honourably, 
various  important  and  responsible  stations  in  the  South.  He  was  the  first 
uative  licentiate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Georgia. 

It  might  be  profitable  to  inquire  why  the  one  Church  of  Midway,  Lib- 
erty County,  has  furnished  more  Presbyterian  ministers  for  the  State  of 
Georgia,  than  all  the  other  ninety-two  counties  united.  The  influence 
of  one  little  colony  of  Puritans  that  made  its  way  thither  through  a  scene 
of  trials  and  disasters,  from  Dorchester,  Mass.,  who  can  describe  ?  Heaven's 
register  will  unfold  many  a  page  which  Earth's  historians  fail  to  write. 
What  the  Christian  Church  does  for  the  State,  the  world  will  never  fully 
know. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  young  Goulding  was  sent  to  Wolcott,  Conn.,  where 
he  received  the  principal  part  of  hb  academic  education.  He  prosecuted 
the  study  of  the  Law  in  New  Haven,  in  the  office  of  Judge  Daggett.  He 
was  married  to  Ann  Holbrook,  in  Southington,  Conn.,  in  November,  1806. 
Id  April,  1810,  he  became  connected  with  the  Church  in  his  native  place, 
and  soon  felt  it  his  duty  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ujinistry. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1811,  he  was  received  as  a  candidate  under 
the  care  of  the  Harmony  Presbytery,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  December,  1818.  A  few  months  after  his  licensure,  he  commenced 
preaching  as  a  stated  supply,  at  White  Bluff,  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
Pastor  of  that  Church  January  1,  1816.  Here  he  laboured  faithfully, 
acceptably,  and  successfully,  for  about  six  years,  during  which  time  the 
warmest  reciprocal  attachments  were  formed  between  himself  and  his  flock. 
In  1822,  he  resigned  hb  charge,  and  removed  to  Lexington,  Oglethorpe 
County.  Here  he  remained  for  eight  years,  during  which  he  exerted  an 
influence  over  some  of  the  first  minds  of  the  State,  which  is  now  telling, 
and  will  forever  tell,  on  the  best  interests  of  men.  Many  a  commnnity  is 
now  reaping  rich  spiritual  blessings,  the  source  of  which, — unknown  to 
themselves, — is  in  the  honoured  instrumentality  of  this  faithful  man  of 
God.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  he  was  elected  by  the  Synod  its  first,  and  for  a 
time  its  only.  Professor. 

Uc  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Univer* 
sity  of  North  Carolina  in  1829. 

For  one  year  he  instructed  a  theological  class  at  Lexington,  in  connection 
with  hb  pastoral  labours,  and  was  then  transferred,  by  direction  of  the 
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Synod,  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  tho  present  site  of  the  Seminary.  After  sen- 
ing  the  Church  laboriously  in  the  department  of  Ecclesiastical  History  aod 
Church  Government,  for  several  years,  in  connection  with  others  associated 
with  him,  he  resigned  his  chair  as  Professor,  and  was  called  to  his  late 
charge  in  Columbus,  in  January,  1835.  For  thirteen  years  and  a  half,  be 
was  the  laborious  and  faithful  pastor  of  that  Church.  He  found  it  com- 
paratively weak,  and,  by  his  persevering  fidelity,  raised  it  to  influence  and 
strength. 

fie  was,  for  many  years  in  succession,  elected  President  of  the  Beard  of 
Trustees  of  Oglethorpe  University,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  bis 
death. 

He  died,  as  was  his  oft  expressed  wish,  '<  with  his  harness  on."  On  tbe 
evening  of  the  26th  of  June,  1848,  he  attended  his  usual  weekly  lecture. 
He  was  in  a  state  of  great  bodily  debility  when  he  left  his  house,  andwai 
attacked,  whibt  in  the  house  of  God,  with  a  paroxysm  from  an  affection  of 
the  heart,  under  which  he  had  long  been  labouring.  With  great  effort  be 
finished  the  service.  The  subject  of  his  lecture  was  taken  from  tbe  first 
four  verses  of  the  sixty-third  Psalm, — '*  Oh  God,  thou  art  my  God,"  Ac. 
It  was  a  fitting  theme  for  the  veteran  soldier  of  the  cross  to  dwell  upon,  just 
as  he  had  reached  the  portals  of  his  Father's  House.  It  was  a  suitable 
topic  to  present  in  his  last  address  to  his  beloved  parishioners.  And  happj 
were  those  who  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  detained  from  the  service. 

Within  one  short  hour  from  his  pronouncing  the  benediction  upon  his 
hearers,  he  was  called,  I  doubt  not,  to  hear  the  benediction  pronouoeed 
upon  his  own  spirit  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  he  loved, — "Well  done 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

On  retiring  from  the  place  of  worship,  he  hastened  to  Lis  chamber  in  a 
state  of  great  exhaustion.  lie  had  scarcely  reclined  upon  his  coucb.  when 
a  violent  paroxysm  of  his  disease  seized  him.  He  rose  to  lean  upon  tbe 
mantel, — his  accustomed  source  of  relief,  but  relief  came  not.  The  usual 
remedies  proved  unavailing.  In  the  intense  agony  which  he  suffered,  be 
said  to  a  friend  that  he  would  be  glad  if  it  would  please  the  good  Lord  soon  . 
to  take  him  away,  as  his  sufferings  were  very  great.  To  a  beloved  son, 
who  was  overwhelmed  at  witnessing  his  agony,  he  administered  a  tender 
rebuke.  He  was  presently  heard  by  one  of  his  daughters  uttering  tbe 
prayer, — "Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly."  That  prayer  was  heard-^be 
ceased  to  breathe — his  spirit  was  at  rest. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  was  manifested  at  his  deatb  bj 
many  unequivocal  signs.  It  was  evinced  in  the  deep  sorrow  that  pervaded 
the  whole  city  in  which  he  lived, — as  the  mournful  intelligence  spread 
through  its  habitations ;  in  the  thronged  assemblage  and  flowing  tears  wit- 
nessed at  the  funeral  rites ;  and  in  the  strong  expressions  of  regret  witk 
which  the  sad  tidings  were  received  among  his  large  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  abroad. 

Dr.  Goulding  possessed  a  fine  intellect  and  a  cultivated  taste.  His  pulpit 
exercises  were  far  above  the  ordinary  standard,  especially  when  his  bodilj 
infirmities  did  not  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  his  physical  and  mental 
energies.  He  was  a  well  read  and  polished  scholar,  and  had  gathered  ricb 
harvests  from  the  fields  of  literature. 

More  engaging  attributes  still  were  the  strength  and  tenderness  of  bis 
sensibilities,  and  the  sincerity  and  fervour  of  blB  piety.    He  was  susceptible 
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of  ^troagfriendships  ^  for  bis  feelinga  were  of  the  mosi  ardent  kind.  There 
wa3  also  in  his  character  a  childlike  simplicity,  that  won  irresistibly  upon 
his  associates.  If  these  attractive  qualities  had  their  corresponding  infir- 
mities, they  were  the  natural  result  of  his  rare  gifts,  and  he  would  have 
been  the  last  man  to  claim  exemption  from  the  frailties  of  humanity. 

Conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  he  looked  for  honesty  in  others,  and  was 
liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  crafty  and  designing;  whilst,  again,  the 
strength  of  his  attachments  made  him  feci  the  want  of  reciprocity  from  those 
whose  colder  natures  could  not  yield  the  equivalent  which  the  warm  heart 
requires. 

His  favourite  pursuit  was  the  investigation  of  theological  truth.  The 
inspired  volume  was  the  book  he  loved  best  to  study,  and  to  hold  up  to  the 
admiration  of  his  fellow-men.  He  was  well  informed  in,  and  thoroughly 
devoted  to,  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  his  own  Church,  and  was  an  able 
advocate  of  both.  But,  as  his  judgment  was  based  on  faithful  investigation 
and  honest  conviction,  so  his  heart  was  open  to  embrace  all  the  real  disci- 
ples of  Christ.  And  so  it  is  that  true  piety  evokes  insensibly  a  correspond- 
ing tone  of  harmony  from  every  other  heart  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
strung  to  Christian  unison.  The  genuine  impulses  of  true  religious  expe- 
rience outrun  the  slow  deductions  of  argument,  and  bigotry  itself  is  disarmed 
before  the  eloquence  of  love.  The  illuminations  of  the  Spirit  dissolve 
sophistries,  and  overthrow  prejudices,  which  logic  cannot  demolish;  and  a 
warm  heart,  overflowing  with  enlightened  Christian  charity,  sometimes 
creates  to  itself  a  benignant  centre  of  attraction,  where  the  most  discord- 
ant materials  are  fused  into  homogeneous  union,  and  caused  to  move  in 
harmony. 

It  was  his  delight  to  expatiate  on  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  and  proclaim 
them  to  his  fellow-men.  lie  was  no  reluctant  hireling  servant  in  the  spir- 
itual vineyard.  He  loved  his  covenanted  work,  and  was  ever  ready,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  in  public  and  in  private,  to  hold  forth  the  claims, 
and  vindicate  the  honours,  of  his  gracious  Master. 

With  all  his  natural  and  acquired  endowments,  he  was  modest  and  retiring, 
and  shrunk  from  public  observation.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to  this  fact 
that  he  was  not  before  the  public  so  often  and  so  prominently  as  many 
others.  But  whenever  he  was  drawn  out  to  some  great  public  service,  all 
felt  his  power,  and  paid  the  tribute  of  profound  respect  to  the  originality 
of  his  thoughts,  the  energy  of  his  manner,  and  the  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  his  style. 

Though,  from  his  bodily  infirmity,  his  brethren  were  often,  of  late  years, 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  at  the  ecclesiastical  convocations, 
bis  occasional  presence  was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction ;  and  they  sorrow 
now  that  they  shall  see  his  face  no  more. 

In  person,  Dr.  Goulding  was  of  medium  stature,  full  habit,  round  contour 
of  face,  high  forehead,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  deep  feeling  and 
vigorous  intellect.  In  his  manners,  there  was  a  graceful  simplicity  blended 
with  a  commanding  dignity,  that  was  exceedingly  winning.  His  manner  in 
the  pulpit,  whenever  his  health  and  spirits  were  good,  was  at  once  pleasing 
and  impressive, — its  two  prominent  elements  consisting  in  tenderness  and 
earnestness. 

He  left  a  wife  and  nine  children,  having  lost  one  in  childhood.  He  lived 
to  enjoy  the  satis&ctiim^  of  aeeisg  moat  of  hit  ahildren  ooimected  with  th^ 
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Ghoroh  of  Christ.    Ono  of  hU  sons  and  two  soii8>iii*law  are  BUBlBterKtf 
the  Oospel. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

SAMUEL  K.  TALKA6E. 

FROM  THE  HON.  JOSEPH  H.  LUMPKIN, 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA. 

Athbxs,  6a.,  May  19, 1857. 

Dear  Sir :  I  regret  that  your  letter  finds  me  so  oppressed  with  eDgagements, 
and  withal  in  such  imperfect  health,  that  it  is  quite  out  of  my  power  to  complj 
with  your  request  in  any  such  way  as  will  be  satisfactory  either  to  you  or  mjselJt 
I  am  unwilling,  however,  absolutely  to  decline  it;  and  will  therefore,  in  a  yery 
hurried  way,  just  hint  at  what  seem  to  me  to  have  been  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent features  in  Dr.  Goulding's  character.  My  opportunities  for  knowing  him 
could  scarcely  have  been  better  than  they  were.  I  received  my  first  permanent 
religious  impressions,  and  joined  the  Church,  under  his  ministry,  and  was  after- 
wards, for  many  years,  a  member  of  his  Session.  I  loved  him  as  a  Man,  and 
revered  him  as  a  Pastor;  and  I  would  gladly  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  hm- 
our  and  perpetuate  his  memory. 

Dr.  Goulding's  character  was  formed  of  a  rare  combination  of  intdlectualaod 
moral  qualities,  that  fitted  him  to  be  at  once  eminently  popular  and  eminentlj 
useful.  His  intellect  was  much  above  the  ordinary  standard,  and  it  had  been 
cultivated  by  diligent  and  long  continued  study.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  always 
sensible  and  instructive,  and  sometimes  his  pulpit  efforts  rose  to  a  very  high 
order  of  excellence.  He  was  a  thorough  Calvinist  of  the  Geneva  school;  nor 
could  any  considerations  of  policy  induce  him  to  relax,  in  public  or  private,  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  his  creed.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  he  regarded  as 
an  epitome  of  the  Christian  system; — as  embodying  its  life  and  power;  and 
this,  in  its  connections,  undoubtedly  formed  the  favourite  theme  of  his  ministn- 
tions.  No  one  could  sit  under  his  ministry  with  any  degree  of  attention,  with- 
out gaining  very  definite  views  of  the  system  of  doctrine  which  he  held  awi 
inculcated,  as  well  as  a  deep  impression  of  the  importance  he  attached  to  it.  He 
was  alike  explicit  and  earnest. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  listen  to  most  of  the  prominent  divines  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Great  Britain;  and  in  one  respect  it  has  seemed  to  me  thit 
Dr.  Goulding  has  never  been  exceeded  within  my  knowledge — I  mean  asi 
preacher  of  Funeral  Sermons.  To  this  service,  which  is  acknowledged,  I  bdiere, 
to  bo  one  of  the  most  diflicult  which  a  clergyman  ever  has  to  perform,  he  brought 
a  degree  of  delicacy,  discrimination,  and  pathos,  that  commanded  not  onljr  the 
attention,  but  the  admiration,  of  his  hearers. 

Though  Dr.  Goulding  had,  in  some  respects,  a  woman's  heart,  and  wasM 
of  tender  and  delicate  sensibility,  he  was  always  firm  to  his  convictions  of  what 
was  true  and  right.  In  worldly  matters  he  was  the  merest  child— conscioos  of 
entire  sincerity  himself,  ho  seemed  scarcely  capable  of  suspecting  the  sincerity  w 
others.  A  more  unselfish  man  than  he,  never  lived.  In  all  circumstances,  he 
showed  himself  a  model  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  model  Christian.  Hehad  tf 
instinctive  discernment  of  all  the  proprieties  of  life,  and  he  practised  them  with 
most  scrupulous  care  and  consideration.  In  the  social  circle,  he  was  the  most 
genial  of  companions.  He  had  at  his  command  a  fund  of  anecdotes,  mwj  of 
which  were  connected  with  his  own  history,  that  were  both  amusing  and  instroct- 
ire;  and  he  knew  how  to  turn  them  to  the  very  best  account. 

That  Dr.  Goulding  was  an  eminently  pious  man,  no  one,  I  believe,  ewr 
doubted,  who  knew  him.  And  yet  he  assured  me  that  if  he  was  ever  regeie- 
rated,  it  was  while  he  was  asleep.    Wearied  with  his  burden  of  sta,  sod  hii 
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fimiUaM  search  to  find  a  Saviour,  he  sunk  despairingly  into  a  profound  slumber; 
and  awoke,  praising  God  for  his  great  salvation.  I  state  the  fact  without  com- 
ment. 

Regretting  to  send  you  so  meagre  a  notice  of  my  venerated  friend  and  pastor, 
when  my  feelings  would  dictate  a  fuller  and  worthier  tribute  to  his  memory, 
I  am,  Sir,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  H.  LUMPKIN. 


WILLIAM  ANDERSON  McDOWELL,  D.  D.* 

1813—1851. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  William  Anderson  McDowell,  was 
Ephraim  McDowell,  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  about  the  year  1746,  and 
purchased  four  hundred  acres  of  wilderness  in  Lamington,  Somerset  County, 
N.  J.  Here  he  settled,  and  here  was  born  his  son  Matthew,  the  father  of 
William  A.,  about  two  years  after  the  family  arrived  in  the  country.  Here 
too,  was  born  another  son,  Benjamin,  who  was  fitted  for  College  at  a  Latin 
school  taught  by  a  Mr.  Hanna.  of  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  and  after- 
wards studied  for  a  considerable  time  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He 
settled  in  the  ministry  in  Ireland,  first  at  Liiiiavady,  in  the  County  of  Lon- 
donderry, and  afterwards  at  Dublin,  where  he  exercised  a  wide  and  important 
influence,  and  died  at  the  age  of  about  eighty. 

The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  Elizabeth  Anderson,  whose 
parents  were  both  emigrants  from  Ireland.  Both  his  parents  were  exem- 
plary members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  his  mother  particularly  was 
distinguished  as  a  devout  and  earnest  Christian.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
in  only  moderate  circumstances.  William  A.  was  born  at  Lamington,  in 
May,  1789.  He  spent  his  earliest  years  at  home,  acquiring  the  rudiments 
of  learning,  and  occasionally  working  a  little  on  the  farm.  At  the  age  of 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen,  he  went  to  a  grammar  school  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  subsequently  attended  a  school  at  Elizabeth  town,  taught  by  Mr. 
Henry  Mills,  now  (1852)  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mills,  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Auburn.  In  1807,  he  entered  the  Junior  class  in  Princeton 
College,  and,  having  maintained  an  excellent  standing  for  both  behaviour 
and  scholarship,  graduated  in  1809.  In  the  spring  of  1810,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Woodhull 
of  Freehold,  in  whose  family  he  boarded.  In  June  of  that  year,  he  put 
himself  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  as  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry.  In  November  following,  he  became  a  Tutor  in  Princeton 
College,  and  continued  there  till  September,  1811,  pursuing  his  theological 
studies,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith,  President  of  the  College.  His  health  having  become 
delicate,  he  resolved  to  try  for  a  while  the  effect  of  a  Southern  climate ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  November,  he  sailed  for  Savannah,  where  his  brother- 
in-law.  Dr.  Henry  Kollock,  resided,  and  under  his  direction  pursued  bis 
studies  daring  the  ensuing  winter.     In  April,  1812,  he  returned  to  the 

•  PrMhytariaa  f»r  1818.— HSS.  fti>m  hii  widow^  Mid.Rev.  John  MoDoweU>  D.  D. 
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North,  and  oontinaed  his  studies  at  Elizabethtown,  under  the  gaid»Bee  of 
his  brother,  the  Rev.  John  McDowell,  now  Dr.  McDowell  of  PhiUdelphis. 
The  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  having  commenced  iU  opentioH 
in  August  1812,  he  became  a  member  of  it  in  November  following,  aod 
continued  his  studies  there  till  May,  1813, — about  six  months.  He  wu 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  April  28, 1813 ; 
and  having  been  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  Church  at  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J.,  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  said  Church,  by  the  sanu 
Presbytery,  on  the  22d  of  December  following.  On  the  19th  of  October, 
1814,  his  connection  with  the  Church  at  Bound  Brook  was  dissolved,  and 
on  the  15th  of  the  next  December,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Cborch 
at  Morristown,  N.  J. 

His  ministry  at  Morristown  was  characterized  by  great  acceptableness 
and  usefulness.  But  serious  inroads  began  at  length  to  be  made  upon  lu8 
health.  He  suffered  severely  from  small  pox  at  the  age  of  twelve,  ud 
from  that  time  never  enjoyed  vigorous  health  ;  but,  in  the  autumn  of  1822, 
he  was  so  much  threatened  with  a  pulmonary  complaint,  that  he  thoagbt  it 
necessary  to  try  the  effect  of  a  milder  climate.  Accordingly,  baling 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  congregation,  he  travelled  as  far  Soutk 
as  South  Carolina,  and  passed  the  winter  in  Charleston.  The  effect  opoa 
his  health  was  most  favourable;  and  when  he  returned  in  tbe  spriag. 
he  seemed  to  have  regained  his  accustomed  vigour.  He  resumed  bk 
labours,  but  very  soon  sunk  back  into  the  feeble  state  from  wbicb  be  bad 
emerged.  At  this  juncture,  a  call  came  to  him  from  a  Presbyterian  Cburch 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and,  after  having  made  a  successful  trial  of  that 
climate,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  avail  himself  of  it  permaneotlj,  aod 
therefore  to  accept  tlie  call.  He  did  accept  it;  and  his  pastoral  relational 
Morristown  was  dissolved  on  the  8th  of  October,  1823. 

He  was  installed  by  the  Charleston  Union  Presbytery  on  the  3d  of 
December,  1823.  Here  he  continued  occupying  a  wide  sphere  of  minis' 
terial  usefulness,  about  ten  years.  In  1832,  he  was  Moderator  of  tlw 
General  Assembly.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  the  next  year,  (18S3,) 
he  came  on  to  Philadelphia  to  preach  the  opening  sermon  ;  and,  at  tbe  doM 
of  the  meeting,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  31issi(H» 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  returned  to  Charleston,  but,  in  due  time, 
accepted  the  appointment,  and  came  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  entered  o& 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

In  1827,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  fro» 
Franklin  College,  Ga. 

Dr.  McDowell  had  suffered  for  many  years  from  a  disease  of  the  tbroai, 
which  rendered  speaking,  especially  in  public,  a  very  difficult  exercise  to 
him.  He  was,  however,  most  laborious,  in  the  discharge  of  Lis  duties,  botb 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  no  doubt  often  taxed  himself  beyond  tbe  reason* 
able  measure  of  endurance.  In  1847,  he  was  desirous,  on  account  of  bfl 
feeble  health,  of  retiring  from  his  office,  but,  in  consequence  of  urgent 
solicitations,  he  remained  till  the  spring  of  1850,  and  then  tendered  bis 
resignation. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  Lamington,  his  native 
place,  with  a  view  to  spend  there  the  residue  of  his  days.  The  wioter  of 
1850-51  he  passed  at  the  South,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  with  his  friends 
at  Charleston.     At  first,  the  change  of  climate  seemed  favourable  to  bim; 
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but,  before  leaving  CbarlestoD,  he  was  attacked  with  a  chronic  affection  of 
the  bowela,  which  greatly  reduced  his  strength,  and  threatened  a  fatal  issue. 
He  returned  to  New  Jersey  in  May ;  and,  though  he  was  feeble  during  the 
summer,  he  preached  occasionally,  and  officiated  in  laying  the  corner-stone 
of  a  new  church.  About  the  first  of  September,  he  went  to  Morristown, 
with  a  view  to  place  himself  under  the  care  of  his  former  physician,  Dr. 
Johnes,  in  whom  he  had  special  confidence.  But  he  died  very  suddenly, 
after  being  there  a  few  days.  His  death  took  place  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1851.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Lamington  and  interred  there, 
the  Funeral  Sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  William  W.  Blauvelt. 

He  was  married,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1818,  to  Jane  H.,  dtiughter  of 
Shepard  Kollock,  of  Elizabethtown.  They  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom 
were  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  and  one  of  whom  survives,  a  medical 
practitioner  in  New  Jersey. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  McDowell  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  at 
his  house  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  I  was  impressed  at  once  with  his  great 
kindliness  of  manner,  and  his  excellent  judgment  and  common  sense.  After 
he  came  to  the  North,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  and  was 
even  privileged  to  reckon  him  among  my  intimate  friends.  And  I  can  truly 
say  that  the  more  1  knew  of  him,  the  more  1  admired  his  whole  character. 
I  always  found  him  uncommonly  amiable,  obliging,  disinterested.  I  remem- 
ber well  his  working  nearly  a  whole  day,  when  he  happened  to  be  at  leisure, 
to  gratify  an  individual  in  respect  to  a  comparatively  small  matter,  who  had 
not  the  least  claim  upon  his  kindness.  He  preached  in  my  pulpit  several 
times;  and  though,  when  he  begun,  owing  to  his  bronchial  affection,  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  articulate  a  word,  and  the  effort  was 
painful  to  his  hearers  as  well  as  himself,  yet  his  vocal  powers  gradually 
came  as  he  proceeded,  and  after  a  few  minutes  he  spoke  with  a  good  degree 
of  freedom.  I  never  heard  him  preach  a  sermon  that  was  not  well  planned, 
thoroughly  digested,  and  rich  in  evangelical  instruction.  His  manner, 
though  not  graceful,  was  characterized  by  a  fervour  and  unction  that  gave 
it  very  considerable  effect.  In  his  social  intercourse  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  extreme  deafness ;  but  he 
always  seemed  cheerful  and,  sociable,  and,  by  means  of  artificial  helps,  could 
converse  without  much  difficulty.  He  was  from  conviction  a  thorough  Pres- 
byterian,— ^by  nature  a  liberal  and  large  hearted  man.  M-any,  I  am  sure, 
besides  myself,  anticipated  his  visits  as  an  Agent  with  pleasure,  and  felt,  in 
the  review,  that  they  had  been  truly  profitable. 


FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  M.  ENGLES,  D.  D. 

Philadelphia,  January  16, 1852. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  to  give  you  my 
impressions  of  the  character  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  William  A.  McDowell; 
although  I  should  have  preferred  that  the  service  had  been  performed  hy  one 
better  able  to  do  Justice  to  the  subject.  My  opportunities  for  knowing  him 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  period  during  which  he  was  connected,  as  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  with  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  in  our  Ohuroh.  I  had 
frequent  friendly  intercourse  with  him,  and,  for  many  years,  as  a  member  of  th« 
Board,  weekly  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  spirit  and  temper  with  which  he 
fulfilled  his  official  duties. 
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Dr.  McDowell,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  exhibited  nuny  eauk* 
ging  traits  of  cliaracter.  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  man  who  had  as  few  vnk* 
nes&es,  and  as  many  strong  points,  as  he.  There  was  in  him  a  fine  and  hamo- 
nious  blending  of  attributes,  in  which  each  one  occupied  its  proper  place,  iaiU 
due  proportions,  and  with  its  symmetrical  adjustments*  His  heart  was  (all  ^f 
kindly  feelings,  which  his  tongue,  naturally  and  without  ostentation,  expreMed 
on  every  fitting  occasion.  In  all  my  intercourse  with  him,  I  never  saw  hisgoou 
temper  mterrupted  by  an  outburst  of  petulance  or  passion;  and  I  have  seen  him 
in  circumstances  which  would  have  tried  the  temper  of  one  less  rigidly  schooled. 
For  his  friends  he  always  had  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  remark,  however  unsetson- 
able  may  have  been  their  intrusion  on  his  busy  hours.  He  loved  the  society  of 
Christians  f  and  his  intercourse  with  them  was  uniformly  enlivened  by  a  coD?e^ 
aation  bland,  genial  and  cordial.  Few  could  be  in  his  company  for  any  leagth 
of  time,  who  would  not  be  disposed  to  say  of  him  that  he  was  a  truly  good  nan, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  imbibe  the  spirit  and  follow  the  example  of  his  MasUr. 
Never  imperious,  never  personally  offensive,  with  a  heart  full  of  benevoleoce,  and 
with  a  childlike  simplicity,  he  won  many  friends;  and  if  he  had  enemies,  it  wis 
not  likely  to  have  been  from  any  fault  in  him.  He  knew  what  a  Ch^stian  ought 
to  be,  not  only  in  devotional  habits,  but  in  all  the  practical  duties  of  life;  and 
few  perhaps  were  more  careful  or  more  successful  in  the  personal  application  of 
such  knowledge.  He  was  truly  a  Christian  in  his  views  of  Divine  truth,  in  bis 
intercourse  with  God,  and  in  the  eminent  prudence,  circumspection,  and  consist- 
ency, of  his  public  and  private  walk. 

As  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  cheerfully  consecrated  himself  to  his  work. 
With  as  little  selfishness  as  we  may  expect  to  find  in  connection  with  a  (alleo 
nature,  it  was  the  glory  of  his  Master,  and  not  honours  or  emoluments,  that  be 
sought.  Ho  was  well  qualified  for  his  office,  not  only  by  the  graces  of  the  Spirit, 
but  by  natural  powers  well  cultivated.  If  his  talents  were  not  distinguished  for 
brilliancy,  they  were  for  solidity — ^if  he  never  displayed  an  excursive  imagina- 
tion, he  exhibited  a  logical  acumen.  His  sermons  were  well  prepared.  Tltej* 
never  aimed  to  present  a  particular  truth,  without  exhibiting  it  fully  and  clearlj; 
and  they  were  uniformly  characterized  by  a  lucid  order  and  apt  expressions.  It 
was  their  praise  that  they  were  intelligible  to  all,  and  full  of  instruction.  If  wj* 
mairever  really  loved  to  preach,  it  was  Dr.  McDowell.  He  was  always  mdy 
and  always  willing.  In  prayer  he  was  eminently  gifted.  As  a  Pastor,  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  knew  him  well  in  this  relation,  is  uniform  in  regard  toiii* 
diligence  and  faithfulness  in  family  visitation,  in  personal  dealings  with  the  con- 
sciences of  his  people,  and  in  all  public  services.  The  several  positions  which  he 
occupied  as  a  settled  minister  were  prominent  and  important,  and  the  spiritiul 
fhiits  of  his  ministry  are  believed  to  have  been  considerable.  It  was  onlj 
through  a  strong  and  urgent  call  of  the  Church  that  he  was  induced  to  sunder 
his  relation  to  his  last  pastoral  charge,  that  he  might  enter  a  new  and  still  mo^ 
arduous  field  of  labour. 

The  Board  of  Missions  for  the  Domestic  field  was,  at  the  time  of  his  aooessioD 
as  its  chief  officer,  in  a  comparatively  low  and  crippled  condition.  It  needed  to 
have  new  energy  infused  into  it,  to  make  it  in  any  degree  commensurate  vith 
the  increasing  destitutions  of  our  country.  Dr.  McDowell,  in  accepting  the 
appointment,  was  fully  aware  that  the  office  was  to  be  no  sinecure;  and,  witfca 
determination  to  devote  to  it  his  best  energies,  he  entered  upon  his  dntiei' 
Under  his  administration,  the  Board  assumed  a  higher  position,  the  sphere  of  its 
influence  was  enlarged,  its  importance  was  more  fully  appreciated  by  the  Churdi, 
and  hs  efficiency  became  yislUe  in  many  hundred  places  which  before  were  liter- 
ally flpirttual  desolatiens.  During  the  seventeen  years  in  which  he  filled  this 
Jwst,  he  was  most  untiring  in  his  laboum,  earnest  in  his  public  appeals,  and 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  provide  destitute  places  with  the  preaching^ 
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thft-Oosp^.    He  regarded  every  missionary  as  a  personal  fHend,  and  followed 
him  with  his  prayers  and  kindest  wishes. 

The  interests  of  Domestic  Missions  fully  ahsorhed  his  attention,  and  to  make 
provision  for  the  increasing  expenditures  of  the  Board  caused  him  much  anxious 
concern  and  labour.  When  his  vocal  organs  became  so  enfeebled  as  to  render 
it  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  speak,  and  when  his  hearing  was  so  nearly  gone 
that  he  could  not  even  hear  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  his  excellent  appeals 
from  the  pulpit,  and  his  remarkably  clear  extemporaneous  addresses  before 
Synods  and  the  General  Assembly,  were  listened  to  with  great  interest  and 
respect. 

Seldom  indeed  has  the  Church  been  called  to  venerate  more  highly,  and  with 
profoonder  gratitude  to  God,  the  memory  of  any  of  its  departed  servants.  Being 
dead,  he  yet  speaks,  and  will  for  generations  continue  to  speak,  in  the  churches 
planted  by  his  instrumentality,  the  missionaries  encouraged  by  his  sympathies, 
and  the  souls  brought  under  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  Gospel  by  his 
unwearied  exertions. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Truly  and  fraternally  yours, 

WILLIAM  M.  ENGLES. 


PHILIP  MELANCTHON  WHELPLEY.* 

1814—1824. 

Philip  Melancthon  Whelpley  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in 
December,  1794.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whelpley,  who  had 
been  ordained  a  few  months  before  as  Pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  that 
place.  While  he  was  yet  a  small  boy,  his  father  removed  with  his  family 
to  Morris  town,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  engaged  there  in  teaching  a 
school.  He  early  discovered  great  precocity  of  mind,  and  an  unusual  thirst 
for  knowledge  ;  and  he  was  particularly  distinguished  for  a  graceful  and 
impressive  elocution.  In  1809,  his  father  left  Morristown,  and  opened  a 
school  at  Newark  ;  but  by  that  time  Melancthon 's  mind  had  become  so  well 
famished  and  matured,  that  he  became  associated  with  his  father  as  assist- 
ant teacher.  When  his  father,  shortly  after  the  opening  of  his  school  at 
Newark,  was  obliged,  on  account  of  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  to  seek  a 
milder  climate,  and  went  to  Savannah,  Melancthon  accompanied  him ;  and 
there  too  he  became  associated  with  him  in  teaching  a  small  school,  by  meant 
of  which  they  were  enabled  to  meet  their  current  expenses. 

Notwithstanding  young  Whelpley  was  uncommonly  amiable  and  moral  at 
well  as  attractive,  from  his  earliest  developments,  it  was  not  till  he  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  that  his  mind  became  deeply,  and  as  he  believed 
savingly,  impressed  with  Divine  truth.  During  a  revival  of  religion  in  Newark, 
and  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Richards,  he  was  brought  to  entertain  new  views 
of  his  relations  to  Ood  and  eternity,  and  soon  after  to  make  a  public  pro- 
fession of  his  £iith.  As  he  had  been  thoroughly  edooated  by  his  father, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  teachers  of  his  day,  he  was  prepared 
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to  begin  at  once  a  course  of  theological  study ;  and,  accordingly,  in  liie 
autumn  of  1812,  he,  together  with  two  other  young  men  who  hare  aioee 
risen  to  distinction  in  the  Church,  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richards.  He,  however,  still  continued  to 
assist  his  father  in  his  school ;  and  when,  in  the  early  part  of  1814,  hin 
father  left  Newark,  and  opened  a  school  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Melanc- 
thon  accompanied  him  thither ;  though,  as  it  was  found  that  the  services  of 
both  were  not  required,  and  the  remuneration  was  not  likely  to  be  large, 
the  son  returned  and  took  charge  of  the  school  at  Newark,  and  continued  his 
eonneotion  with  it  till  the  ensuing  autumn.  He  was  licensed  to  preaok 
early  in  October,  1814,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey,  then  holding  its  ses- 
sions at  Elizabethtown,  and  was  immediately  after  received  on  certificate  tntd 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  such  was  the  sensation  produced  by 
his  preaching,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that,  if  his  life  wore  spared,  he  was  des- 
tined to  an  eminently  brilliant  and  useful  career.  The  First  Presbyterian 
Congregation  in  New  York,  being  then  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Miller 
to  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  almost  immediately  fastened  their 
eyes  upon  Mr.  Whelpley  as  a  suitable  person  to  succeed  him.  They  accord- 
ingly made  out  a  call  to  him  on  the  22d  of  March,  1815,  which  having  been 
duly  laid  before  the  Presbytery,  he  accepted  on  the  18th  of  April  following ; 
though  not  without  many  serious  misgivings,  on  the  part  of  both  himself  and 
his  friends,  as  to  his  ability  to  sustain  the  labours  and  responsibilities  inei- 
dent  to  so  important  a  charge.  The  previous  arrangements  having  been 
made,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  that  large  and  respectable 
Church  on  the  25th  of  April,  1815  ;  Dr.  John  B.  Romeyn  preaching  the 
Sermon,  and  Mr.  Whelpley^s  father  giving  him  the  Charge. 

Here  Mr.  Whelpley  passed  the  whole  of  his  brief  ministerial  life.  la 
1822,  a  more  than  usual  attention  to  religion  prevailed  in  his  congregation, 
and  there  was  much  to  justify  the  expectation  of  an  extensive  revival;  but 
the  yellow  fever  making  its  appearance  in  the  city  just  about  that  time,  not 
only  interrupted  the  usual  attention  to  the  means  of  grace,  but  scattered  tb« 
inhabitants  in  all  directions,  and  thus  prevented  the  gathering  of  the  rick 
spiritual  harvest  which  had  been  anticipated.  Notwithstanding  the  hopes 
of  the  pastor  were  sadly  disappointed  by  this  result,  he  kept  on  labouring 
with  undiminished  seal  and  singleness  of  purpose,  until  he  was  finally  proa- 
trated  by  the  malady  which  consigned  him  to  his  early  grave. 

For  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  disabled  for  any  publio 
servioe,  and  it  was  manifest  to  all  his  friends  that  death  was  silently,  bat 
irresistibly,  approaching  him.  At  length,  it  was  recommended  to  him  by  his 
physicians  to  try  the  e£fect  of  a  visit  to  Schooley's  Mountain ;  and  he  aeeord- 
ingly  went  thither  in  great  feebleness,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  went  only 
to  die.  After  languishing  in  extreme  debility  a  few  days,  he  died  with 
the  utmost  composure  on  the  17th  of  July,  1824,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  ministry.  An  Address  was  delivered  at  his 
Funeral,  and  on  the  next  Sabbath  a  Sermon,  containing  a  just  and  beautifal 
tribute  to  his  memory  was  preached  to  the  bereaved  congregation,  by  the 
Bev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D.,  both  of  which  were  published. 

In  November,  1815,  Mr.  Whelpley  was  married  to  Abigail  F.,  daughter 
loi  the  Hon.  Jamet  Davenport,  of  Stamford,  Conn.    They  had  three  child* 
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ren,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  the  other  two,  with  their  mother,  still 
^1857)  survive. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Whelpley's  publications  : — A  Sermon  deliv- 
ered for  the  benefit  of  a  Society  of  Ladies  instituted  for  the  relief  of 
poor  Widows  with  small  children,  1816.  The  Conversion  of  Sinners  a  com- 
iDon  Cliristian  duty :  A  Discourse  from  James  v.  19,  20,  [published  iu 
the  Christian  Spectator,]  1822.  A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Murray  Street 
Church,  New  York,  in  behalf  of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
1823.  A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  New  England  Society  of  the  City 
and  State  of  New  York  in  commemoration  of  the  Plymouth  Colonv, 
1828. 

In  the  spring  or  summer  of  1815,  a  few  months  before  I  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  and  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Whelpley*s  settlement  in  New 
York,  he  came  to  New.  Haven  and  spent  a  Sabbath,  and  preached  three 
times.  We  heard  at  College,  Sunday  noon,  that  a  celebrated  young  minis* 
ter  from  New  York  had  been  preaching  in  the  Centre  Church  that  morning, 
and  was  to  preach  in  the  College  Chapel  in  the  afternoon ; — a  somewhat 
remarkable  circumstance, — ^for  Dr.  Dwight  very  rarely  yielded  the  Chapel 
pnlpit  to  any  body.  In  due  time,  we  saw  coming  in  with  the  Doctor  a  very 
young  man,  with  a  fine  intellectual  countenance,  dark  eye,  a  perfectly  sym- 
metrical form,  and  altogether  of  a  most  attractive  appearance.  When  he 
began  to  speak,  it  was  with  a  clear,  rich  and  perfectly  melodious  voice,  which 
was  altogether  in  keeping  with  his  beautiful  exterior.  He  proceeded  in  the 
service  without  any  more  apparent  embarrassment  than  if  President  Dwight 
and  the  Sophomores  had  not  been  present ;  and  yet,  with  all  his  dignified 
self-possession,  there  was  nothing  that  approached  an  ostentatious  taking  of 
airs.  His  text  was — **  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salva- 
tion ?  "  Of  the  sermon  I  retain  only  the  general  impression  that  every  sen- 
tence fell  like  sweet  music  upon  my  ear  ;  and,  though  it  was  heard  with  rapt 
attention,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  indebted  for  its  impressiveneii^s 
more  to  its  rhetoric  than  its  logic,  or  even  its  theology.  At  the  close  of  the 
service,  it  was  noised  about  that  he  was  to  preach  in  Mr.  Merwin's  Church 
in  the  evening  ;  and  when  the  hour  of  service  came,  there  was  a  general 
rash  from  the  College  to  the  Church.  The  house  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  happy  was  he  who  could  find  a  place  to  stand.  The  young 
preacher  again  stood  before  us, — the  very  personification  of  symmetry,  and 
beauty,  and  melody.  His  text  then  was — *•  Come  with  us,  and  we  will  do 
thee  good,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel.''  The  dis- 
course was  thought  to  be  a  much  finer  effort  thai!  the  one  to  which  we  had 
Ibtened  in  the  afternoon.  I  well  remember  that  about  five  minutes  before 
he  closed,  he  shut  his  Bible  and  said — *•  Following  the  suggestions  of  my 
own  feelings,  I  could  apply  this  subject  with  peculiar  emphasis  to  the  young ;  ** 
and  then  pronounced  his  peroration  with  inimitable  grace  and  surprising 
effect.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  he  was  the  most  perfect  elocutionist  to 
whom  I  had  ever  listened ;  and  that  the  only  thing  that  could  have  improved 
him  was  a  greater  variety  of  intonation.  The  effect  of  the  sermon  was,  in  its 
way,  almost  unparalleled.  It  may  be  judged  of  by  a  remark  that  I  heard 
Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Taylor  make  the  next  day — Said  he  '*  I  never  saw  the  like 
of  it — it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  came  across  the  common,  as  if  the  young 
people  were  literally  dancing  in  admiration  of  the  sermon."  The  general 
impression  which  Mr.  Whelpley  left  upon  the  people  of  New  Haven  by  that , 
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Tisifc  Tfas,  thftt  he  was  ft  very  extraorditiary  young  man,  and  promised  to  take 
his  placo  among  the  lights  of  his  generation. 

In  subseqaent  years,  I  sometimes  heard  him  preach,  but  in  a  style  tod 
manner  much  more  chastened  than  that  in  which  he  began.  There  was  the 
same  attractive  elocution,  but  there  was  less  play  of  the  imagination,  less 
exuberance  of  figure,  more  of  the  consecutive  and  didactic — in  short,  there 
were  fewer  words  and  more  thoughts.  That  his  preaching  was  progressirelj 
good,  and  spiritual,  and  effective  till  the  close  of  his  ministry,  was  the  te»* 
timony  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  his  hearers.  The  peculiarly  rhe- 
torical style  which  marked  his  early  efforts  in  the  pulpit,  is  said  to  hare 
been  strongly  dbapproved  by  his  father,  who  was  distinguished  for  an  exact 
and  cultivated  taste ;  and  when  Melancthon  submitted  his  first  sermon  to 
his  inspection,  instead  of  hearing  a  favourable  judgment  pronounced  upon 
it,  he  was  told,  as  it  was  said,  not  in  the  softest  manner,  to  cast  it  aside  and 
try  again.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  this  paternal  rebuke,  it 
IB  certain  that  the  change  to  which  it  pointed  was  afterwards  very  effectuallj 
accomplished. 

I  became  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Whelpley  as  early  as  1818, 
and  found  him,  as  I  expected,  amiable,  courteous  and  every  way  agreeable. 
He  always  seemed  in  feeble  health,  and  looked  like  a  man  that  was 
overworked ;  and  hence  I  was  not  surprised  at  his  early  death.  There  was 
a  certain  indescribable  charm  that  pervaded  his  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  organization,  that  could  not  fail  to  be  felt  by  all  who  came  near 
to  him. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GARDINER  SPRING,  D.  D. 

New  Tohk,  Jmie  6, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother:  You  ask  of  me  some  notices  of  the  late  Rer.  Mr. 
Whelpley  of  this  city,  for  your  **  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit."  I  will  cer- 
tainly endeavour  to  comply  with  your  request,  and  only  wish  I  coold  do  more 
justice  to  the  beautiful  and  lovely  theme. 

I  may  begin  my  account  of  him  by  saying  that  he  was  altogether  one  of  the 
most  attractive  young  men  whom  I  have  ever  known.  He  became  early  tf 
accomplished  classical  scholar,  and  gave  indications  of  that  precocity  of  talent, 
which  was  a  greater  snare  to  his  friends  than  himself,  and  which  I  hare  no 
doubt  led  to  his  early  grave.  His  avidity  for  knowledge,  and  taste  in  the  selection 
of  its  purest  sources,  were  observable  at  an  age  when  other  boys  are  usuallj 
governed  by  instinct  and  animal  feeling  only.  His  aspirations  after  excellence 
were  as  ardent  as  they  were  laudable;  and  it  was  evident  to  all  observers,  vhile 
he  was  yet  a  mere  stripling,  that  he  was  to  be  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  literature, 
whatever  else  time  might  or  might  not  make  of  him.  No  unpropitious  circum- 
stances could  repress  the  spirit  of  inquiry — no  other  avocations  prevent  his 
mingling  with  the  learned,  who  had  left  their  intellect  at  least  enshrined  and 
vocal  in  the  temple  of  human  science. 

The  natural  disposition  of  Mr.  Whelpley  was  singularly  composed  and  well 
balanced;  his  temperament  full  of  kindness;  his  heart  true  and  firm  in  ita 
attachments;  and  his  feelings  admirably  regulated  towards  those  who  differed 
from  him  in  judgment,  and  who,  in  the  cross  currents  of  this  life,  might  nin 
counter  to  him,  as  he  was  steadily  pursuing  the  path  of  apparent  duty.  In  bin 
the  ardour  and  faithfulness  of  natural  affection  were  in  the  highest  degree  observ- 
able; and  there  are  facts  within  my  knowledge,  evincing  a  filial  sentiment,  that 
are  rarely  surpassed. 
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It  was  among  Mr*  Whelpl^y  "b  earnest  wishes,  after  he  beliered  himself  to  have 
become  a  subject  of  renewing  grace,  to  derote  himself  to  the  work  of  a  inissionarj 
of  Christ  in  foreign  knds.  A  lively  zeal  possessed  him  to  bear  the  standard  of 
the  cross  &r  away  into  the  lands  of  the  aliens,  to  bring  them  tinder  the  saving 
dominion  of  his  Lord.  With  a  happy  emulation  of  the  example  of  Brninerd,  he 
would  have  prayed  to  become  a  star,  where  the  wilderness  embosoms  in  its  dark- 
ness the  path  of  life,  and  the  tomb  of  death  to  its  wandering  inhabitants.  But 
the  providence  of  God  set  up  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  fulfilment  of  these 
wishes,  and  led  him  to  make  his  first  essays  in  the  work  of  a  minister  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city.  There  are  those  still  living  who  remember 
the  enchanting  appearance  of  his  youth,  the  gracefulness  of  his  manner,  the 
elegance  of  his  diction,  the  melody  of  his  voice,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  thought. 
For  myself,  I  must  confess  I  have  never  known  the  man  who  filled  the  sacred 
desk  with  more  propriety  than  he  filled  it,  or  who,  in  the  judgment  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  refined  auditory,  was  more  deservedly  popular. 

Without  dwelling  on  his  brief  ministry,  of  which  you  will  of  course  speak  in 
your  narrative  of  his  life,  allow  me,  in  what  remains  of  this  communication,  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  of  which  I  had  a  particular  know- 
ledge. When  apprized  of  his  immediate  danger,  he  said  that  his  own  hopes  of 
recovery  had  been  feeble;  and  when  questioned  as  to  his  present  views  of  this 
world  and  the  next,  he  remarked  that  though  he  could  not  boast  of  an  unusual 
share  of  animal  courage,  yet  he  feared  not  the  approach  of  death,  if  his  labours 
were  ended.  At  this  period,  his  mind  appeared  more  than  ever  to  be  tenderly 
exercised  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  charge.  He  observed  that  if  it  were 
given  to  him  to  see  the  Spirit  of  God  once  poured  out  upon  the  church  under  his 
pastoral  care,  and  he  could  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  suitable  to  it  for  a  season,  then 
he  could  gladly  depart.  Upon  being  asked  in  what  peculiar  aspect  the  Heavenly 
world  appeared  to  him  now,  and  what  encouraged  his  hopes,  he  replied  that 
"  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory  made  known  the  hope 
of  his  calling,  and  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and  his 
mighty  power  which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  He  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
and  set  Him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  Heavenly  places."  Among  his  dying 
exercises,  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel 
had  a  place;  and  he  again  said  that  he  had  no  desire  to  remain  if  his  work  was 
concluded. 

Upon  being  asked  three  days  bi'fore  his  death,  as  to  the  clearness  of  his  views 
and  hopes,  he  stated  that  though  his  mind  was  not  filled  with  any  distressing 
doubts,  yet  he  had  not  that  fulness  of  consolation  which  he  desired.  But  the 
shadows  gradually  departed,  as  he  approached  the  light  of  eternity,  until  toward 
the  close  of  life,  he  used  the  strong  language,  that  he  had  nnt  a  doubt.  Among 
his  last  expressions  he  was  heard  to  say — **  The  Lord  Jesus  is  near.  The  will 
of  the  Lord  be  done.'* 

His  patience  in  his  sufferings  was  wonderful ;  and  the  most  delightful  humility 
characterized  his  dying  thoughts.  Indeed  this  humility, — this  meek,  submissive 
frame  of  soul — this  childlike  receiving  the  precious  consolations  of  the  Gospel, 
and  foretastes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  were  worthy  of  particular  notice.  He 
spoke  of  his  own  unworthiness  as  a  sinner  —  of  the  great  imperfection  with 
which  he  had  served  his  Master,  in  most  affecting  terms;  but  said  his  desire 
was  rather  to  depart,  if  it  were  God's  will. 

He  retained  his  consciousness,  and  the  perfect  exercise  of  his  faculties  to  the 
Ijist  instant  of  time  that  the  soul  inhabited  its  clay;  and  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
peace  of  God,  and  light  of  Heaven,  rested  on  him  with  increasing  brightness  to 
the  latest  moment. 

When  he  took  his  farewell  of  his  babe,  and  could  do  no  ihore  than  lay  his 
hand  upon  it,  with  strong  emotion  he  said — *'God  be  his  father  forever  and 
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ever! "    And  when  he  parted  with  hia  wife,  and  eoold  no  longer  speak ,  he  took 
her  hand  and  pressed  it»  and  pointed  with  the  other  to  Heaven.   And  thus  be  died. 

He  was  highly  valued  by  those  of  us  who  were  his  co-presbyters^we  wen 
truly  fellow -labourers.  We  often  counselled  together,  and  prayed  together;  oar 
objects  were  one,  one  our  trials,  and  one  our  joys.  At  this  distance  of  time,  I 
remember  him  with  great  affection,  and  only  regret  that  I  can  furnish  yon  with 
nothing  better  than  these  meagre  tokens  of  his  great  excellence. 

With  great  affection  and  respect,  I  remain  your  brother  and  companion  in  the 
labours  of  that  Qospel,  in  which  it  is  Christ  to  live  and  gain  to  die. 

GARDINER  SPRING. 


SALMON  GIDDINCS. 

1814—1828. 
FROM  THE  REV.  J.  M.  PECK,  D.D. 

Rock  Spring,  111.,  February  8, 1856. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  am  happy  to  furnish  you,  agreeably  to  your  request, 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Salmon  Giddings,  the  first  Prcsbyierian 
minister  who  settled  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  truly  a  pioneer  missionary  in 
both  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  may  justly  be  regarded  as  having  taken  the 
lead  in  establishing  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  both  States.  Such  was  his 
Belf*consecration  to  Christ  and  the  interests  of  his  Kingdom,  that  he  wss 
led  to  come  to  this  forbidding  field,  and  engage  in  a  frontier  religious  enter- 
prise, without  waiting  for  any  congregation  to  invite  him  to  his  Master's 
work,  or  to  pledge  to  him  even  a  partial  support.  He  did  just  as  many  an 
enterprising  man  now  does,  in  the  pursuit  of  secular  objects — he  entered  a 
new  field,  and  made  business  for  himself.  In  my  own  judgment,  and  that 
of  several  of  his  old  friends  in  St.  Louis,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  another  man  in  the  whole  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  would  or  could  have  accomplished  the  same  work  that  he  did, 
and  at  the  period  when  he  did  it. 

Salmon  Giddinqs  was  bom  in  Hartland,  Conn.,  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1782.  His  parents  were  moral,  industrious  and  respectable,  but  not  com* 
munioants  in  any  church.  They  implanted  in  his  young  mind  the  seeds  of 
virtue  and  morality,  and  taught  him  to  fear  God,  honour  his  parents,  and 
do  good  to  bis  fellow  men.  Like  other  farmers'  sons  of  his  native  State,  be 
received  a  good  common  school  education  in  boyhood,  and  made  some 
advances  in  academical  learning  in  early  life.  He  was  inured  to  both  physical 
and  mental  labour.  He  was  distinguished  then,  as  well  as  ever  afterwards, 
by  an  ardent  desire  to  accomplish  as  much  as  his  powers  of  body  and  mind 
would  admit.  When  he  reached  maturity,  his  judgment  was  reckoned  by 
his  relatives  and  friends  as  a  very  safe  guide  in  difficult  cases. 

At  what  particular  time,  or  under  what  circumstances,  he,  as  a  guilty 
sinner,  was  led  to  seek  mercy  of  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  I  am  not  informed ; 
but  it  was  after  he  attained  to  years  of  manhood.  The  distress  which  he 
experienced  on  account  of  his  sins  was  deep  and  long  continued ;  but  it  was 
aucceeded  by  great  peace  of  mind,  and  a  sweet  and  undoubting  reliance  on 
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the  Diviae  promises.  Bui  soaroelj  had  his  mind  beeome  thus  ebmpesed, 
before  it  beoame  painfully  agitated  by  an  attempt  to  reooncile  the  Divine 
decrees  with  the  free  agency  of  man.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he 
abandoned  the  effort,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  ground  which 
it  was  very  unfiling  for  a  mortal  and  a  sinner,  like  himself,  to  occupy. 
From  this  time,  the  spirit  of  childlike  submbsion  and  obedience  seemed  to 
have  full  possession  of  his  heart,  and  the  prayer  which  he  constantly 
breathed  forth,  was  that  of  converted  Saul, — '*  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do?" 

He  seems  now  to  have  settled  down  with  the  conviction  that  the  faithful 
performance  of  duty  was  the  best  evidence  he  could  have  or  give  of 
his  acceptance  in  the  Beloved,  and  of  his  interest  in  the  Divine  promises. 
And  his  great  desire  to  glorify  God  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  devoting 
his  life  to  preaching  the  Gospel  to  a  lost  world.  The  result  of  his  reflec- 
tions on  the  subject  was  that  he  determined  to  give  himself  to  this  great 
work ;  and  there  was  no  earthly  sacrifice  that  he  was  not  willing  to  make, 
to  carry  this  purpose  into  effect. 

There  are  those  now  living  in  St.  Louis,  who  recollect  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  laboured  there  from  thirty  to  forty  years  since,  when  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  persons  were  all  that  could  be  induced  to  attend  his  meet- 
ings; and  how  patiently  and  perse veringly  he  strove  to  gather  a  congrega- 
tion, and  establbh  a  Presbyterian  Church  there,  without  the  least  prospect 
of  any  earthly  reward.  They  remember  how  industriously  and  laboriously 
he  plodded  on  in  the  arduous  and  perplexing  vocation  of  an  instruoter  of 
youth,  that  he  might  have  a  room  for  meetings  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  scanty  means  of  paying  his  board  and  meeting  other  necessary  expenses ; 
bow  patiently  and  silently  he  endured  the  calumny  and  contempt  then  cast 
on  the  office  of  the  ministry  by  the  thoughtless  and  profane ;  how  unremit* 
ting  he  was  in  his  vbits  to  the  sick,  the  distressed  and  the  dying ;  and  how 
unwearied  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  community  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  The  secret  of  this  self-sacrificing  spirit  no  doubt  lay  in 
the  depth  and  power  of  his  early  Christian  experience — in  those  almost 
convulsive  inward  struggles  which  marked  his  entrance  upon  the  Christian 
life.  From  the  very  beginning,  all  his  powers  and  faculties  seem  to  have 
been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ ;  and  this  was  the  key  note  to 
the  history  of  his  whole  subsequent  life. 

In  due  time,  Mr.  Giddings,  havbg  gone  through  hb  preparatory  studies, 
entered  Williams  College,  where  he  maintained  a  high  character  for  scholar- 
ship throughout  his  whole  course.  He  was  graduated  in  1811,  and  soon 
after  joined  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  the  early  part  of  1814,  and  was  ordained,  as  an  Evan- 
gelbt,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  In  1814-15,  he  was  a  Tutor  in 
Williams  College ;  and,  during  a  part  of  the  latter  year,  was  employed  in 
itinerating  among  the  Congregational  Churches  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, where  hb  labours  were  blessed  to  the  hopeful  conversion  of  many 
Bouls. 

He  had  become  personally  acquainted  with  Samuel  J.  Mills;  and  his 
journals  and  those  of  his  colleagues, — Messrs.  Schermerhorn  and  Smith, 
together  with  repeated  conversations  with  Mills,  had  brought  him  to  the 
determination  to  follow  their  trail  into  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
make  St.  Loub  a  point  in  hb  evangelical  labours.     The  Trustees  of  the 
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CoBiMoiicafc  HissioYmry  Sooietj,  learning  his  intentions,  sent  bim  a  commis- 
sion to  labour  in  tbcj  '*  Western  country,*'— quite  a  large  parish  for  a  New 
England  Congregationalist.  Mr.  Giddings  travelled  from  bis  native  State 
over  to  St.  Louis,  then  in  the  Far  West,  on  horseback, — the  common  mode 
of  travelling  at  that  period.  He  started  in  December,  1815  ;  preached  oo 
his  journey  on  the  Sabbath,  and  often  on  week  days  also ;  slept  comfortablj 
in  the  log  cabins,  and  partook  of  the  homely  fare  of  the  inmates ;  conTersed 
with  parents  and  children  about  their  spiritual  interests ;  prayed  with  them 
night  and  morning;  and,  like  a  man  of  good  common  sense,  took  care  of 
his  own  horse,  and  made  himself  at  home  wherever  he  tarried.  He  reached 
St.  Louis  on  the  6th  of  April,  1816;  preached  to  a  small  congregation  the 
next  day ;  and  became  the  pioneer  missionary  in  the  Presbyterian  ranks  to 
the  country  West  of  the  **  Great  River." 

Messrs.  Mills  and  Smith  had  visited  St.  Louis  in  November,  1814,  and 
had  preached  the  first  sermons  ever  heard  from  ministers  of  their  denomi- 
nation, in  that  French  village.  A  gentleman  then  residing  at  St.  Louis,  in 
a  letter  to  a  minister  at  the  East,  written  about  that  time, — ^referring  to 
the  labours  of  itinerant  Methodist  preachers,  says, — **They  preach  in  our 
Court  House,  perhaps  \)nce  a  month.**  About  two  months  before  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Giddings,  the  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  then  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  visited  St.  Louis,  and  preached  several  times. 

The  first  year  and  a  half  Mr.  Giddings  spent  in  itinerating  through  the 
country, — visiting  most  of  the  towns  and  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mississippi.  One  object,  which  he  kept  steadily  in  view,  was  to  search  o«t 
those  who  had  been  members  of  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  to  gather  them 
again,  as  wandering  sheep,  into  the  fold.  The  first  Church  he  organized 
was  in  Believue  settlement,  Washington  County,  about  eighty  miles  South- 
west from  St.  Louis.  This  was  on  the  2d  of  August,  1816  ;  and  the  church 
consisted  of  thirty  members.  The  next  was  the  Church  in  Bonhominc 
settlement,  thirty  miles  West  of  St.  Louis — it  was  organized  the  same 
autumn,  and  consisted  of  sixteen  members.  In  the  period  of  ten  years, 
this  indefatigable  missionary  gathered  eleven  churches, — ^five  in  Missonn 
and  six  in  Illinois.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  St.  Louis,  consistn^ 
originally  of  nine  members,  he  organized  in  November,  1817  ;  and,  through 
his  personal  persevering  efforts,  their  first  house  of  worship  was  erected  and 
finbhed  in  1823-24.  For  four  years  from  the  time  the  church  was  consti- 
tuted, he  was  able  to  preach  to  them  only  one  half  of  the  time, — the  other 
half  being  appropriated  to  itinerant  visitations  to  destitute  places,  and  to 
churches  he  had  been  instrumental  of  establishing. 

In  the  spring  of  1822,  by  a  special  appointment  from  the  Managers  d 
the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  New  York,  he  made  a  long  tour 
of  exploration  among  the  Indian  tribes,  in  what  is  now  called  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  Territories,  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  mission 
stations  among  them.  In  this  tour  he  spent  about  ten  weeks,  and,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  was  in  the  wilderness,  beyond  the  white  settle- 
ments. He  visited  several  Indian  nations,  held  councils  with  their  chiefe 
and  head  men,  selected  sites  for  mission  stations  and  schools,  and  in 
all  these  varied  labours  evinced  a  sound,  discriminating  judgment,  as  well  as 
a  benevolent  heart.  It  was  a  season  of  heavy  rains  and  high  water  in  all 
the  streams,  so  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  make  his  horse  swim  the 
creeks.     But  in  his  somewhat  minute  journal,  that  now  lies  before  BCf 


I  fi|id  no  indieftlion  that  is  this,  er  his  eoeanpittg  in  the  wooets,  or  hia 
partaking  of  the  rough  fare  of  the  flrontior  hunter,  or  any  other  hardship, 
there  was  any  thing  to  oooasion  the  least  disqnietude  to  his  spirit.  In 
tlua  missionary  exenrsion,  he  visited  the  Osagee,  Kansaus,  O'Mahas,  Paw- 
nees, and  Ottoes. 

Previous  to  his  setting  oat  on  this  tour,  lie  had  enlisted  several  gentle- 
men in  St.  Louis  in  an  attempt  to  build  a  house  of  worship  for  the  Presby- 
terian Ghureh ;  among  whom  was  the  late  Stephen  Hempstead,  Esq..* — 
then  at  the  ago  of  nearly  threescore  years  and  ten, — his  senior  elder  at>d 
Cuthful  coadjutor.  An  arraugement  was  made  by  which  a  lot  watf  purchased 
on  the  border  of  the  town  for  $381,  as  a  site  for  the  new  building.  In  1853, 
this  lot  was  leased  by  the  church,  for  fifty  years,  for  $4,000  per  annum, 
payable  quarterly;  which,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  made  the  value 
$66,666.  At  the  expiration  of  fifty  years,  this  ground,  with  the  buildings, 
comes  again  into  possession  of  the  church.  Their  new  and  splendid  church 
edifice,  just  completed,  at  the  cost  of  $105,000,  is  located  ten  squares  farther- 
West,  in  a  populous  part  of  the  city.  To  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of  Mr. 
Giddings,  this  fburch  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  in  respect  even  to  its  tem- 
poral interests,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  overrate. 

The  first  house  of  worship  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1828 ; — the 
Trustees  appointing  Mr.  Giddings  their  agent  to  contract  for  the  erection 
of  a  house  of  such  dimensions  and  plan  as  he  thought  best.  The  house  was 
of  brick,  forty  by  sixty  feet^  and  cost  something  over  $8,000.  In  March, 
1824,  the  Trustees,  having  entire  confidence  in  the  economy  and  business 
talents  of  the  Pastor,  gave  him  power  of  Attorney  to  mortgage  the  lot  and 
house  which  had  been  oommenced,  for  $2,000,  to  be  employed  in  finishing 
the  edifice.  He  effeeted  the  loan  by  pledging  his  own  property  and  credit, 
and  taking  the  mortgage  to  secure  himself.  The  building  was  completed, 
and  dedicated  on  the  26th  of  June,  1825.  The  contributions  of  the  citizens, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Pastor,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  pews 
in  1826,  reduced  the  debt  to  about  $5,000,  which  was  subsequently  liquidated 
by  the  congregation. 

Mr.  Giddings  remained  in  the  relation  of  Stated  Supply  to  the  Church, 
until  November,  1826,  when  he  was  installed  Pastor  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Missouri,  which  then  embraced  the  two  States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

The  Rev.  James  E.  Welch  and  myself,  as  colleague  missionaries,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  arrived  in  St.  Louis 
on  the  1st  of  December,  1817,  and,  notwithstanding  we  belonged  to  another 
denomination,  holding  different  views  of  Baptism  and  the  ofder  of  the 
visible  Church,  we  were  cordially  received  as  brethren  in  Christ,  mem- 
bers of  the  same  spiritual  Kingdom,  and  heirs  to  the  same  glorious  inheri- 
tance. Mr.  Welch  left  Missouri  for  New  Jersey  in  1820;  but  I  remained, 
and  was  in  intimate  relations  with  Mr.  Giddings  for  ten  years.  We  often 
met  in  the  same  social  and  religious  circle ;  were  engaged  in  the  same  objects 

*  Stephkk  Hbmpstead  wuborn  in  New  London,  Conn.}  May  t,  1754.  He  was  a  disiin- 
gaisbed  patriot  and  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at 
the  macsMsre  of  Fort  Griswold.  He  became  the  sobject  of  oonverting  grace  before  toe  close  of 
the  war,  but  from  the  unsettled  and  dbpersed  condition  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Now 
London,  as  well  as  fW>m  scruples  in  regard  to  the  ffenuineness  of  his  own  experience,  he  did  not 
make  a  poblio  profession  of  bis  faith  until  1787.  Four  of  his  sons  having  migrated  to  Missonii, 
he,  with  his  wife  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  followed  to  8t.  Louis  in  1811.  Alone  for  five  years» 
bia  light  shone  steadily,  and  he  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  supplying  the  destitute  with 
'  the  Bibtoi  and  visiting  the  poor>  sick  and  afllioted. 
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of  Christian  philanthropy;  preached  frequently  to  the  same  coi^regttkni 
and  in  the  same  house, — and  what  is  more, — each  of  us  preached  his  d'u- 
tinctiye  views  on  the  points  on  which  we  differed ;  and  jet  our  relatiout 
always  continued  strictly  fraternal,  and  never  an  unkind  or  complaiDing 
word  passed  between  us.  But  far  be  it  from  me  to  intimate  that  Mr.  Gid- 
dings  held  lightly  his  own  religious  convictions.  .  Not  only  was  he  a  strict 
Presbyterian,  but  he  never  hesitated  to  avow  and  defend  his  principles  on 
all  proper  occasions.  But  he  valued  the  great  common  Christianity  above 
any  thing  that  marked  mere  denominational  differeooes.  He  loved  the 
friends  of  Chrbt,  by  whatever  name  they  were  called,  and  he  delighted  to 
encourage  and  animate  every  one's  efforts  in  doing  good.  We  co-opented 
in  the  formation  and  management  of  the  first  Bible,  Sunday  School,  Tract, 
and  Colonisation,  Societies  in  St.  Louis. 

Some  weeks  before  his  last  illness,  he  was  thrown  from  bis  horse,  on  going 
to  attend  a  funeral,  and  received  a  severe  injury.  He,  however,  so&r 
recovered  as  to  resume  his  official  labours,  and  preached  several  tines. 
Always  &ithful  in  visiting  the  sick,  the  poor  and  friendless,  he  went  oat  to 
perform  these  offices  of  mercy,  and  took  a  severe  cold,  wMbh  brought  oi 
the  disease  that  in  a  few  days  had  a  fatal  termination,  fie  died  on  the  Ist 
of  February,  1828,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  forty-sixth  year.  His 
Funeral  was  attended  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath  following,  (Febniarj 
dd,)  by  a  larger  concourse  of  people  than  had  then  ever  been  assembled  in 
St.  Louis.  The  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  and  Baptist,  minbtrj  was 
each  represented  in  the  services  of  the  occasion.  The  Trustees  of  the 
Church,  in  token  of  their  affectionate  respect,  had  his  remains  deposited  in 
a  vault  constructed  for  the  purpose  under  the  pulpit.  By  the  joint  rcqiest 
of  the  elders  of  the  Church,  the  widow  and  the  family  at  Colliosville, 
I  preached  a  Funeral  Discourse  on  the  20th  of  March,  from  Matt  xxr. 
21-23 — <*  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,*'  &o.  I  will  quote 
the  concluding  paragraph,  as  containing  what  I  believe  to  be  a  just  epitome 
of  his  character : — 

**If  I  place  my  esteemed  friend  and  Christian  brother  before  me,  as  he 
appeared  in  life,  as  a  Man,  a  Christian,  a  Citizen,  and  a  Preacher  of  the 
Gospel, — in  each  relation  he  appears  amiable,  excellent,  conspicuous,  but 
in  all  of  them  he  is  ever  the  same.  One  general  encomium  includes  all  thai 
can  be  said — few  of  the  human  family  have  passed  through  life,  to  the  age 
of  forty-six,  so  blameless  and  unimpeached.  If  any  one  trait  of  his  cbaraO' 
ter  appeared  more  prominent  than  others,  it  was  his  uniform  and  coosisteot 
piety.  If  any  one  habit  of  his  Christian  life  was  more  strongly  marked 
than  the  rest,  it  was  his  habit  of  constant  secret  intercourse  with  God.  If 
any  quality  of  mind  shone  pre-eminent,  it  was  vigorous  perse verence  ia 
whatever  he  undertook — if  any  one  virtue,  it  was  prudence." 

One,  and  I  think  only  one,  of  Mr.  Giddings*  Sermons  was  ever  printed. 
This  was  preached  in  the  settlement  of  Bellevuc,  where  he  formed  the  first 
Presbyterian  Church  ever  organized  in  Missouri,  at  the  installation  o(  tie 
Rev.  Thomas  Donnell,  April  25,  1818.  It  was  entitled  "  The  Gospel 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  It  was  printed  at  St.  Louis,  and  was 
the  first  sermon  ever  printed.  West  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  1826,  Mr.  Giddings  was  married  to  Almira,  daughter  of  Deacon  Wil- 
liam Collins  of  CoUinsville,  111.,  and  formerly  of  Litchfield,  Conn.    Thej 
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Iiad  one  cLild, — a  son,  who  is  now  a  distiDguished  lawyer  in  Quincj,  III. 
Mrs.  Giddings  still  survives. 

Tours  fratemallj, 

J.  M.  PECK. 


FROM  THE  RET.  RALPH  EMERSON,  D.  D. 

Newburtport,  Mass.,  August  1, 1857. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Giddings  and  myself  wero  contemporarj  as  students  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  and  I  had  such  opportunities  for  knowing  him 
as  were  furnished  by  free  and  daily  intercourse.  After  we  left  the  Seminary, 
our  fields  of  labour  were  remote  from  each  other,  so  that  we  had  little  personal 
intercourse,  but  I  was  familiar,  at  least  with  the  outline  of  his  history,  to  the 
close  of  his  useful  and  honourable  career. 

In  person,  Mr.  Giddings  was  not  above  the  medium  height,  but  thick  set,  and 
quite  full  in  the  face,  and  of  a  kind  and  genial  aspect — the  genuine  index  of  his 
disposition;  and  his  whole  deportment  was  ezprossivo  of  an  honest,  generous 
and  noble  spirit.  His  manners,  however,  were  by  no  means  graceful;  and  I 
doubt  whether,  till  after  leaving  Andover,  he  had  learned  much  of  the  conven- 
tionaliues  of  society.  I  presume  none  of  his  class  mates  ever  doubted  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  piety,  or  the  depth  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  While 
at  Andover,  he  was  much  afflicted  with  asthma,  which  was  one  cause  of  his 
devoting  himself  to  the  Western  field,  where  he  expected  a  more  congenial 
climate. 

Though  not  one  of  Nature's  excitables,  and  perhaps  not  capable  of  passionate 
eloquence,  he  was  possessed  of  a  sound  and  very  well  balanced  and  logical  mind, 
and  as  might  be  expected  from  such  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  his  doc- 
trinal views  were  clear,  well  defined  and  decided.  He  was  neither  rapid  in 
thought  nor  fluent  in  conversation;  but,  with  his  calm  and  steady  self-possession, 
I  believe  he  rather  excelled  in  extemporaneous  discourse.  His  thoughts  did  not 
flow  so  rapidly  as  to  become  confused.  The  following  anecdote  which  I  had  from 
himself,  after  hb  settlement  in  St.  Louis,  will  illustrate  this: — He  gave  place  on 
a  particular  occasion  to  a  stranger  of  another  denomination  who  wished  to  preach 
to  his  people.  The  young  man  had  not  been  accustomed  to  address  so  fashion- 
able an  assembly,  and  it  became  manifest,  soon  after  he  commenced  his  discourse, 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  proceed,  and  that  Mr.  Giddings  must  himself  preach, 
if  any  preaching  was  to  be  done.  In  this  emergency,  and  with  but  a  moment's 
thought,  he  took  up  the  same  subject,  using  also  the  same  text,  and  preached  a 
discourse  of  the  usual  length. 

Tours  truly, 

R.  EMERSON. 
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JOHN   KIRKPATRICK  * 

1814—1842. 

John  Kirkpatrigk  was  a  native  of  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  lod 
was  born  in  the  year  1787.  He  was  the  second  and  youogest  son  of  Thomtt 
and  Mary  (Hutchinson)  Kirkpatrick,  who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland  to 
this  country  a  short  time  previous  to  his  birth.  His  parents  were  boih 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  were  distinguished  for  their 
exemplary  Christian  deportment.  In  consequence  of  <he  death  of  his 
mother,  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  his  early  education  devolved  upon  his 
father  and  brother.  In  the  earliest  unfolding  of  his  faculties,  he  gave  indi- 
cations of  great  intellectual  precocity.  He  could  read  with  fluency  wi 
correctness,  when  he  was  only  in  his  fourtli  year ;  and  so  retentive  was  hit 
memory  at  that  early  period,  that,  after  reading  a  chapter  in  the  New  Tet- 
tament  once  or  twice  only,  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  it.  But,  sk>rtlj 
after  this,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  he  was  withdrawn  from  school, 
and  for  many  years  had  scarcely  any  opportunities  for  iDtellectual  caltwe, 
except  such  as  a  mind  like  his  would  almost  necessarily  create  for  itself, 
under  even  the  most  unpropitious  circumstances. 

During  this  period,  nothing  seems  to  have  occurred  of  special  interest  b 
its  bearing  upon  his  subsequent  life.  He  was  distingubhed  for  his  wit 
and  buoyancy,  and  was  the  life  of  every  circle  into  which  he  was  thrown. 
He  was  fond  of  music  and  poetry,  and  frequently  exercised  himself  in  both. 
He  read  almost  every  thing  within  his  reach,  and  forgot  scarcely  any  thiog 
that  he  read.  He  had  quite  a  passion  for  military  tactics,  and  delighted  to 
dwell  upon  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  battle  field ;  and  sometimes  he  indulged 
in  an  extemporaneous  speech  upon  this,  his  favourite  theme.  In  short,  he 
was  regarded  by  all  who  knew  him  as  an  amiable,  gay,  and  uncommoolj 
gifted,  young  man. 

When  he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the 
classics,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  James  Wallis,  of  Providence,  N. 
C,  who  was  a  highly  competent  teacher.  Here  he  continued  for  seventeen 
mouths,  (though  he  was  himself  a  teacher  during  part  of  that  time,)  when 
he  was  prepared  to  enter  the  Junior  class  (half  advanced)  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College.  The  rapidity  of  his  progress  during  this  period  was  almost 
incredible ;  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  had  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing,— that  ^*  there  was  not  a  member  of  the  school  who  could  perform  half. 
or  more  than  half,  the  amount  of  labour  which  he  performed.'*  He  entered 
College  in  1811,  and  at  the  same  time  engaged  as  a  private  tutor  in  a  gen- 
tleman's family,  as  a  means  of  defraying  in  part  his  college  expenses.  In 
eighteen  months,  he  completed  his  collegiate  course,  and  graduated  with  the 
highest  honours  of  the  institution. 

He  now  commenced  the  study  of  Law,  intending  to  make  that  his  pro* 
fession;  but  before  he  was  prepared  for  admission  to  the  Bar,  bis  mind 
was  directed  with  great  earnestness  to  the  subject  of  his  own  salvation; 
and,  after  *'a  season  of  the  bitterest  anguish  of  spirit," — ^to  use  his  own 
language — he  was  led  **to  cast"  himself,  ** unreservedly  and  unoonditioft- 

•  Mitohell'i  Fun.  Seim.— HSS.  from  his  mm,  and  Bev.  8.  L.  Giaham^  D.  D. 
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ally  upon  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God  in  Christ.''  With  this  change  of 
views  and  of  character  was  associated  a  determination  to  become  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel;  and,  accordingly,  he  abandoned  the  study  of  Law,  and 
commenced  a  course  of  Theology,  under  the  direction  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Moses  Hoge,  then  President  of  the  College  at  which  he  had  graduated. 

While  he  was  yet  engaged  in  his  theological  studies,  he  ^as  called  tempo- 
rarily into  a  very  different  field  of  labour  from  that  for  which  he  was  pre- 
paring himself.  In  1814,  a  draft  was  levied  upon  the  County  of  Prince 
Edward  for  recruits  to  serve  in  the  army.  As  soon  as  he  knew  that  it  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  go,  he  promptly  obeyed  the  summons ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  his  natural  relish  for  military  display,  which  had  discovered 
itself  so  strikingly  in  his  earlier  years,  co-operated  with  a  spirit  of  patriot- 
bm  and  a  high  sense  of  duty,  to  bring  about  this  result.  He  joined  the 
army  at  Norfolk,  and  served  six  months  as  Secretary  to  General  Porter; 
during  which  time,  he  frequently  discharged  the  duties  of  a  Chaplain, — 
reading  the  Scriptures,  praying,  and  exhorting,  as  opportunity  occurred. 
Some  of  his  addresses  x>n  these  occasions  are  said  to  have  been  strikingly 
eloquent,  and  to  have  produced  a  powerful,  and  in  some  instances  a  perma- 
nent, impression. 

Previous  to  his  leaving  the  army,  an  honourable  and  lucrative  military 
office  was  ofifered  him ;  but  he  declined  it  unhesitatingly,  being  inflexible  in 
his  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  of  service,  he  left  the  army,  and  returned  to  complete 
his  theological  course  under  Dr.  Hoge.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Hanover  Presbytery,  at  Buflfalo  Church,  in  the  County  of  Prince  Edward, 
in  the  autumn  of  1814. 

In  the  early  part  of  1815,  he  engaged  temporarily  as  a  missionary  in 
Hanover  County,  by  appointment  of  Presbytery;  and  was  afterwards  settled 
in  Manchester,  County  of  Chesterfield,  where  he  continued  about  four 
years.  Besides  preaching  statedly,  he  was  occupied,  during  a  part  of  the 
time,  in  teaching  a  classical  school ;  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  con- 
ducted, for  a  time,  and  with  great  skill  and  success,  a  school  of  deaf  mutes. 
By  this  time,  he  had  acquired  no  small  reputation  as  an  earnest,  eloquent 
and  gifted  preacher. 

In  1819,  he  received  a  call  from  the  Cumberland  Church,  Cumberland 
County,  which  he  accepted;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  West 
Hanover  Presbytery  (the  Presbytery  that  licensed  him  having  been  divided 
into  East  and  West  Hanover)  ordained  him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  installed  him  as  Pastor  of  the  said  Church.  Here  he  continued  to  labour 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  1823,  his  health  was  so  much  impaired  as  to  render  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  labour  desirable,  in  consequence  of  which  he  went  to  visit  a 
brother  in  Georgia,  and  remained  with  him  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter. 
During  his  sojourn  there,  he  preached  frequently,  and  with  great  power  and 
success.  So  remarkable  was  his  popularity  that  his  audience  sometimes 
consisted  of  several  thousands.  He  returned  home,  after  an  absence  of  a 
few  months,  with  his  health  and  spirits  much  invigorated,  and  resumed  his 
labours  with  more  than  his  accustomed  energy.  His  church,  which,  at  the 
time  he  took  charge  of  it,  waa  but  a  feeble  band,  had,  by  this  time,  under 
htB  ministrations,  greatly  bcreased  in  numbers,  purity,  and  efficiency. 
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Ib  the  winter  of  1886--86,  there  was  a  controversy  carried  on  in  ike 
Southern  Religions  Telegraph, — a  paper  published  in  Richmond,  on  tk 
question  whether  it  be  right  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  are  not  sup- 
ported by  their  salaries,  to  engage  in  secular  employments  so  fir  as  to 
secure  to  themselves  and  their  families  a  comfortable  maintenance.  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  published  a  series  of  articles  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question ;  and  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  have  existed  in  regard  to 
the  correctness  of  his  views,  it  was  universally  conceded  that  he  defended 
them  with  signal  ability. 

In  1837,  he  began  perceptibly  to  decline,  and  in  1840,  was  so  macli 
reduced  as  to  be  obliged  to  suspend  his  pastoral  labours.  His  disease  wu 
an  obstinate  form  of  dyspepsia,  accompanied  with  violent  paroxysms  of 
vertigo.  The  then  existing  difficulties  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  tended 
to  harrass  his  mind,  and  aggravate  his  disease,  (he  disapproved  of  the 
Exscinding  Acts  of  1838,  and  when  the  division  took  place,  sided  with  the 
minority,)  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  journeyed  to  the  South, 
in  the  hope  that  change  of  air  and  exercise  might  effect  a  restoration.  He 
seemed,  for  a  short  time  after  he  commenced  his  journey,  to  be  somewhat 
benefitted ;  but  afterwards,  his  disease  advanced  so  rapidly  that  his  sod, 
who  accompanied  him,  had  serious  apprehensions  that  he  would  not  live  to 
reach  home.  He  did,  however,  return  to  his  family,  and  for  a  few  weeks 
some  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  entertained ;  but  his  malady  soon  assomed 
a  more  aggravated  form,  and  he  gradually  sunk  under  its  power,  ustil  it 
terminated  in  death  on  the  17th  of  February,  1842.  On  the  Sunday  mora- 
ing  preceding,  he  called  his  friends  and  relatives  to  his  bedside,  and  thus 
addressed  them : — **  If  it  be  the  will  of  God  to  take  me  hence,  I  die  in 
great  peace  with  God,  and  all  my  fellow-men,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  has  always  been  my  end  and  aim  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the 
service  of  my  Master ;  and  if  at  any  time  I  have  been  otherwise  than  at 
peace  with  any  of  those  with  whom  God  has  called  me  to  be  a  fellow- 
labourer  for  a  little  while  here  below,  I  pray  God  most  earnestly  to  for- 
give them,  and  to  forgive  m^,  for  the  evil  that  has  been  in  it.  Idooot 
yet  realize  what  it  is  to  have  passed  through  the  dark  valley  and  shadov 
of  death ;  but  hitherto  and  thus  far  hath  the  Lord  brought  me  and  sos* 
tained  me;  and  I  firmly  trust  that,  through  the  superabounding  grace 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  shall  be  borne  safely  through,  and  come  off  coi* 
queror  and  more  than  conqueror,  under  the  banner  of  the  great  Captaifl 
of  our  salvation."  On  Tuesday  following,  when  he  seemed  to  revive  i 
little, — speaking  of  the  comforts  of  the  Gospel,  he  said, — ''They  are  m 
calm  as  Heaven,  and  as  permanent  as  immortality."  An  hour  or  two  before 
his  death,  having  been  apparently  engaged  for  some  time  in  earnest  prajcr, 
he  clasped  his  hands,  and  exultingly  exclaimed, — **  Thanks  be  to  God,  I  hi^^ 
obtained  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  when  he  W 
thus  spoken,  he  fell  asleep.  A  Sermon  was  preached  with  reference  to  his 
death,  containing  what  has  been  regarded  a  very  judicious  estimate  of  his 
character,  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Mitchell,  Pastor  of  the  Peaks  Church,  Bed- 
ford, Va.     It  was  published. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  married  in  January,  1815,  to  Nancy  Venable,  eldest 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Price,  of  Prince  Edward  County,  ?».,—• 
lady  every  way  fitted  to  be  acceptable  and  useful  as  a  minister's  wife.  She 
died  in  September,  1828,  leaving  three  children, — the  youngest  an  infent 
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of  only  three  months.  In  1825,  he  fonned  a  second  matrimonial  connec- 
tion with  Jane  Maria  Jellis,  daughter  of  an  English  gentleman,  who  had 
migrated  to  Virginia  a  few  years  before.  This  excellent  lady  still  (1848) 
survives  as  his  widow,  and  is  the  mother  of  five  children.  Two  of  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick's  sons,  one  by  the  first,  and  one  by  the  second,  marriage,  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and  the  former  has  now  nearly 
completed  his  preparations  for  the  ministry. 

FROM  THE  REV.  S.  L.  GRAHAM,  D.  D., 
PRorKssoa  in  the  union  theological  ssminart,  va. 

P&iNCB  Edwabd,  Va.,  February  19, 1848. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  request  for  my  recollections  and  impressions  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  late  Rev.  John  Kirkpatrick,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  comply 
with.  I  r^ard  him  as  among  -the  men  who  have  a  fair  right  to  be  transmitted, 
in  some  enduring  record,  to  future  generations. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  universally  acknowledged  to  possess  great  strength  and 
energy  of  character.  He  was  hot  a  man  to  be  made  and  moulded  by  the  times 
or  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  His  mind  was  of  a  higher  order  than  this; 
and  his  principles  were  the  result  of  sober  conviction,  and  not  the  offshoot  of 
an  ever  changing  public  opinion.  He  was  accordingly  remarkable  for  his  inde- 
pendence and  integrity.  When  required  by  law  to  march  to  Norfolk,  during  the 
war  of  1812, — though  his  friends  insisted  on  it — yet  ho  would  not  consent,  that 
a  substitute  should  be  provided,  declaring  that  he  would  not  agree  that  another 
should  be  shot  down  in  battle  in  his  place.  He  was  the  very  pink  of  honour 
and  honesty,  and  had  a  most  hearty  contempt  for  all  trick  and  meanness  in 
pecuuiary  transactions.  He  would  have  preferred  to  suffer  loss  himself,  rather 
than  profit  by  the  known  ignorance  of  another.  Closely  connected  with  this 
trait  was  his  unreserved  frankness.  He  never  studied,  and  certainly  never 
practised,  the  art  of  concealment.  He  never  adopted  a  temporizing  policy;  nor 
had  he  at  any  time  a  scheme  of  selfish  ambition,  which  led  him  to  make  wrong 
impressions  as  to  his  opinions  of  men  and  things,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  pur- 
pose. He  would  not,  even  for  a  time,  consent  to  enjoy  reputation  for  opinions 
which  he  did  not  hold.  I  have  known  him  publicly  to  avow  opinions  which  he 
knew  were  not  acceptable  to  his  hearers,  and  which  involved  no  essential  princi- 
ple of  religion  or  morals.  Indeed  the  union  of  independence  and  frankness  some- 
times gave  an  appearance  of  sternness  to  his  character — sometimes  his  statements 
might  have  been  softened  without  detriment  to  truth  or  general  usefulness.  It 
was  his  rule  to  persist  in  what  he  in  his  heart  believed  to  be  right,  with  unflinch- 
ing firmness,  and  to  avow  his  belief  in  spite  of  the  indignant  frowns  of  public 
opinion. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  therefore  in  his  religion  just  what  he  professed  to  be; 
and  in  all  your  intercourse  with  him,  he  made  you  sensible  that  there  was  no 
concealed  hatred  ready  to  burst  upon  you,  when  a  favourable  moment  might 
arrive;  that  there  was  no  cunning  intrigue,  nor  deeply  laid  stratagem,  to  pull  you 
down  when  it  could  be  done  with  safety  to  himself;  that  there  was  no  disposition 
in  him  to  palm  himself  on  you  or  on  the  world,  as  possessing  religious  attain- 
ments to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  or  which,  even  if  he  did  possess  them,  were 
exhibited  before  you  in  an  exaggerated  form.  He  rather  made  you  feel  that  the 
whole  man  stood  out  before  you  just  as  he  was;  and  that  if  you  saw  the  best, 
you  saw  also  the  worst,  of  his  Christian  character. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  however,  was  most  remarkable  as  an  eloquent  preacher. 
When  his  discourses  were  more  carefully  prepared,  he  could  exert  quite  an 
uncommon  degree  of  power  over  the  passions  and  imaginations  of  his  hearers. 
Vol.  IV.  65 
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His  mftoner  was  at  all  times  vehement  arid  earnest.  He  was,  howeyer,  inpol- 
siTe,  and  sometimes  depended  for  his  highest  efforts  of  eloquence,  on  that  bar^ 
of  feeling  which  he  only  oceasionally  enjoyed.  His  sermons,  when  he  made  the 
deepest  impression,  were  for  the  most  part  written  and  committed  to  memory. 
His  style  was  ornate  and  nervous,  but  always  in  good  taate.  He  was  vcliemtnt 
without  bombast,  and  eloquent  without  being  painfully  boisterous.  Uis  brilliant 
imagination  enabled  him  to  paint  so  that  his  hearers  could  actually  bchcdd  tk 
scene  he  described,  as  if  it  were  passing  before  them.  I  heard  him  preach  a 
Charity  Sermon  at  Boydton  in  1824,  which,  in  point  of  pathos  in  the  speaker, 
and  excitement  in  the  hearers,  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  beard. 
The  first  part  of  the  sermon  consisted  of  a  well-constructed  and  elaborate  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  his  position,  which  was  the  duty  of  giving  our  worldly  sub- 
stance to  benevolent  objects.  But  when  he  came  to  apply  his  subject,  he  made 
an  appeal,  which,  for  effect,  I  have  never  known  to  be  exceeded  under  similar 
circumstances.  He  transported  his  hearers  to  the  final  judgment,  and  by  vbat 
I  thought  was  a  just  exhibition  of  their  responsibilities,  he  besoi^ht  them  to  do 
that  day  what  they  would  wish,  in  the  great  day  of  reckoning,  that  they  hid 
done.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  solemn  effect  of  this  appeal,  and 
impossible  to  describe  the  manner  of  producing  it.  It  was  only  on  certain  extra-- 
ordinary  occasions  that  he  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  eloquence,  as  in  the  case  to 
which  I  have  now  referred. 

His  boldness  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  and  tbe 
generous  openness  of  his  character,  made  him  many  friends  and  admirers;  sad 
such  was  the  mutual  attachment  between  him  and  his  people,  that  though  oft«fl 
solicited  to  do  so,  he  never  would  consent  to  leave  them.  His  death  produced 
general  regret  in  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  L.  GRAHAM. 


JOHN  Mcelroy  dickey  * 

18U— 1849. 

John  McElrot  Dickey  was  bom  in  York  District,  S.  C,  December 
16,  1789.  His  great-grandfather  emigrated  from  Ireland.  His  parents, 
David  and  Margaret  (Stephenson)  Dickey,  were  in  humble  circumstauKs, 
but  sustained  an  excellent  Christian  character.  They  were  particulariy 
attentive  to  the  religious  instruction  of  their  children,  making  use  chidy 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  ^is  mother,  as  she  sat  at  ht 
spinning  wheel,  was  accustomed  to  gather  her  children  around  her,  ai»i 
question  them  in  rotation  out  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  ezplainiDg  the 
several  answers,  as  far  as  she  could,  to  their  comprehension. 

As  soon  as  his  mind  be^an  to  unfold,  he  discovered  an  uncommon  fond- 
ness for  books.  He  is  said  to  have  read  the  Bible  through  at  the  early  age 
of  four  years.  He  had  also  a  natural  turn  for  Mathematics;  which  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  as  he  sat  in  the  comer  npon  his  little  stool, 
with  the  aid  of  a  coal  and  pine  board,  and  with  such  insimction  as  his 
father  could  give  him,  he  became  considerably  advanced  in  Arithmetie,  em 
before  he  had  begun  to  go  to  school. 

•  MS.  from  h!a  family. 
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At  die  age  of  mboafe  thirteen,  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  iritK 
religioBS  truth,  and  he  began  to  devote  himself  in  earnest  to  the  seryiee  of 
his  Creator  and  Redeemer.  The  year  after  this,  (1808),  he  remored  with 
bis  parents  to  Livingston  County,  Ky.,  where  he  was  occupied  chiefly,  Ibr 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  in  assisting  to  clear  up  and  cultivate  his  father's 
land,  at  the  same  time  availing  himself  of  such  means  of  instruotioa  in 
different  branches  of  knowledge,  as  the  country  furnished.  When  he  was 
not  far  from  seventeen,  he  went  to  study  under  his  cousin,  the  Be  v.  William 
Wilson,  who  lived  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  his  father's  house ; 
and,  as  Mr.  W.  had  a  family  of  small  children,  and  his  house  consisted 
ef  only  one  apartment,  the  young  pupil  built  a  room  a  few  yards  from  the 
door,  where  he  kept  his  books  and  prosecuted  his  studies.  After  having 
continued  with  his  cousin  about  eighteen  months,  during  which  time  he  was 
studying  Virgil  and  the  Greek  Testament,  thero  was  a  school  opened  by 
the  Rev.  Nathan  H.  Hall,  at  Hardin's  Creek  Church,  distant  from  his 
residence  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  As  it  was  understood  that  he 
was  seeking  a  liberal  education,  under  manifold  disadvantages,  a  proposal 
was  made  to  him  to  become  a  member  of  that  school ;  and  though  his  father 
Boarcely  felt  himself  able  to  incur  any  part  of  the  expense,  he  placed  him 
on  the  best  young  horse  he  possessed,  with  a  direction  that  he  should  ride 
him  to  the  place  where  the  sehool  was  kept,  and  make  him  over  to  a  Mr. 
McElroy  in  whose  family  he  was  to  board,  and  remain  with  him  as  long  as 
the  horse  would  be  an  adequate  compensation.  When  the  time  arrived 
that  the  horse  was  "  eaten  up,"  the  young  man,  feeling  that  he  had  no 
other  resource,  was  making  his  arrangements  to  leave  the  school,  and  return 
home ;  but  he  had,  by  this  time,  become  so  great  a  favourite  in  the  family 
in  which  he  lived,  that  they  kindly  invited  hiiu  to  continue  with  them  free 
of  charge.  He  accepted  the  generous  ofifer,  and,  as  a  token  of  gratitude 
and  respect  towards  his  benefactor,  he  assumed  McElroy  as  part  of  his 
own  name. 

Having  remained  nearly  two  years  at  this  school,  he  left*  it,  and  prose- 
cuted the  study  of  Theology,  partly  with  his  cousin  under  whom  he  had 
previously  commenced  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  partly  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Howe*  at  Glasgow. 

*  John  Hows  was  a  native  of  Sonth  Carolina,  and  was  in  part  educated  there.  At  the  ago 
of  about  twenty,  he  removed  with  his  fitth«r  and  family  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lexington, 
Ky.  The  Transylvania  Seminary  was  then  in  operation,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Hev. 
James  Moore,  an  Episcopal  clergyman ;  and  here  Mr.  Howe  pursued  his  daesical  studies  for 
three  years,  and  subsequently  studied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  James  Crawford,  then  Pastor 
of  Walnut  Hill  Church.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Transylvania  Presbytery  in  the 
spring  of  17©5.  For  several  years,  he  preached  alternately  in  Glasgow,  the  County  seat  of 
Barren,  and  Beaver  Creek  Church,  in  the  same  oonnty.  Not  receiving  an  adequate  support 
from  these  Churches,  he  was,  for  several  years,  engaged  in  teaching  a  school.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Greensburg,  Greene  County,  where  he  again  commenced  teaching  in  the  County 
Aoademy,  and  taught  some  eijHhteen  years,  preaohing>  during  the  time,  to  two  small  oongreffi- 
tions  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  he  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  went  to  reside  with  his 
daughter  in  Missouri.  Though  now  oppressed  by  infirmity,  he  still  preached  occasionally,  aud 
continued  to  do  so,  as  opportunity  offered,  until  the  decay  of  his  fticuliies  unfitted  him  for  any 
farther  service.  He  died,  December  21,  1856,  aged  eighty-eight  years.  He  had  been  in  the 
ministry  a  little  more  than  sixty-one,  fifty-three  of  which  were  spent  in  Kentucky.  He  is 
represented  aa  having  been  an  onoommonly  amiable  man,  remarkably  nnostentations  in  his 
manoers,  and  »  very  popular  and  sucoessftal  preacher. 

The  Rvv.  Jambs  Crawtord  mentioned  above,  was  graduated  at  Prinoeton  in  1777;  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  October  2«,  1779,  but  was  disabled  for  wn- 
stant  preaching  by  an  abscess  in  his  side:  and  in  1784  removed  with  his  family  to  Kentucky. 
Being  ordained  the  next  year,  he  settled  at  Walnut  Hill,  and  gathered  a  flourishing  church. 
There  he  remained  until  his  death,  whieh  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1803.  His  liut  illness 
was  occasioned  by  an  exposure  firora  preaching  in  the  open  air,  during  a  Sacramental  season^ 
At  Paint  Liok.    He  waa  not  a  popular^  bnt  highly  instructive  and  useftol,  preacher. 
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Mr.  Diekej  was  lioenaed  to  preaeh  by  the  MeokleiiVarg  Presbjiery,  b 
Augost,  1814.  In  December  following,  he  went  to  Indiana,  and,  dter 
having  spent  a  few  Sabbaths,  agreed  to  settle  in  White  Rirer  Cbnreb,  ii 
the  Forks  of  White  River,  near  what  is  now  Washington,  Davis  Coaotj,— 
being  the  third  Presbyterian  minister  who  ever  settled  within  the  limits  of 
Indiana*  He  removed  his  family  thither  in  May,  1815.  On  the  7Ui  of 
June,  1817,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Mecklenburg  Presbytery,  and  nu 
dismissed  to  join  the  Salem  Presbytery,  or  to  help  constitute  it.  fnm 
May,  1815,  to  April,  1819,  he  preached  in  the  White  River  Chnrch  half 
of  the  time,  receiving  about  £fty  dollars  a  year  for  his  labours,  and  oeev- 
pying  a  field  about  sixteen  miles  long  by  ten  broad.  The  other  half  of  his 
time  he  spent  as  a  voluntary  missionary  in  various  destitute  places,  reeeiring 
barely  enough  in  the  way  of  compensation  to  meet  his  travelling  expenses. 
In  order  to  make  out  a  support  for  his  feimily,  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
both  manual  labour  and  teaching  sacred  music ;  and,  after  all  his  ezertioDs, 
he  became  early  embarrassed  with  a  debt,  and  scarcely  ever  afterwards 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  entirely  free  from  such  embarrassment. 

In  1819,  he  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Lexington,  Scott  County,  and  took 
charge  of  three  small  churches — namely,  Pisgah,  Lexington,  and  Gtaban. 
Over  the  two  former  he  was  installed  on  the  9th  of  August ;  but  of  the  litter 
he  was  only  the  stated  supply,  and  he  withdrew  from  it  after  two  years.  Is 
the  summer  of  1823,  he  took  a  missionary  tour  of  a  month  up  the  Valiej  cf 
the  Wabash,  as  far  as  Crawfordsville,  preaching  upwards  of  thirty  tiises. 
In  1824,  he  spent  two  months  as  a  missionary  in  the  central  counties  of 
the  State,  during  which  time  he  preached  sixty-three  sermons  and  organiied 
three  churches.  In  1835,  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  church  at  Ij^- 
ington  was  dissolved;  and,  after  this,  his  labours  were  confined  to  tke 
Pisgah  Church,  except  that  he  occasionally  took  a  short  niissionarj  tonr. 
About  two  years  before  his  death,  he  resigned  the  charge  of  that  ehmcb 
also;  —  a  charge  which  he  had  held  twenty-eight  years;  and  from  that 
period  he  laboured,  as  his  health  would  permit,  as  an  Agent  for  the  Ameri- 
can  Tract  Society,  and  in  preparing  a  History  of  the  Churches  of  Indiana. 

In  the  year  1845,  Mr.  Dickey,  having  spent  three  months  in  traveUiog 
as  a  missionary,  and  in  visiting  many  of  his  early  friends,  published,  in  tk 
"Watchman  of  the  Valley," — a  religious  paper  printed  at  ^Cincinnati,—* 
series  of  Letters  addressed  to  his  friends,  on  various  topics  which  had  s^^ 
gested  themselves  to  him  in  the  review  of  his  tour.  These  letters  had  tke 
double  merit  of  containing  much  valuable  information,  in  regard  to  tbe 
religious  state  of  the  country,  and  much  that  was  adapted  to  elevate  tbe 
tone  of  Christian  feeling  and  the  standard  of  Christian  character. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Dickey  was  suffering  under  a  pulmonary  disease, 
which  finally  terminated  his  life.  He,  however,  continued  to  preach  con- 
stantly till  ihe  year  1847,  when  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge ;  and  eren 
after  that,  until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  he  laboured  as  an  Agent, 
preaching  frequently  as  he  found  occasion  or  opportunity.  Towards  tbe 
close  of  the  summer  of  1849,  he  became  too  feeble  to  leave  home;  and 
early  in  October,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Moderator  of  the  Synod, 
then  in  session  at  New  Albany,  tendering  to  that  Body  the  most  affectionate 
salutations,  and  making  suggestions  to  them  in  regard  to  the  Hbtory  of  the 
Churches,  which  he  was  about  to  leave  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  Sjnod 
replied  to  the  letter  in  a  tone  of  the  warmest  fraternal  affection,  congrata- 
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latiog  him  upon  his  uaefiil  life  Mid  his  gloriovs  protpeots.  He  oontiDaed  to 
wrile  opon  his  History  aniil  he  became  so  feeble  that  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  even  this, — -his  last  employment.  He  marked  the  approach  of 
death  with  the  utmost  tranquillity,  and  spoke  of  it  as  he  would  of  leaving 
home  for  a  journey.  •*  I  have  no  raptures,*'  said  he,  **  but  I  have  no  fears ; 
my  trust  is  in  Christ  alone  for  salvation.'*  He  died  at  his  residence  near 
New  Washington,  Ind.,  November  21,  1849.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Harvey  Curtis,  then  of  Madison,  Ind.,  from  Acts 
X.  24. 

Mr.  Dickey  published,  in  1828,  a  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Indiana ;  and,  by  request  of  the  Synod  of  Indiana,  had  collected  the  requi- 
site material  for  a  continuation  of  the  History,  and,  as  already  stated,  was 
engaged  in  writing  it,  when  death  took  him  from  all  his  earthly  labours. 

He  was  a  zealous  anti-slavery  man,  and  at  one  time  published  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  in  the  Cincinnati  Journal.  When  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  divided  hi  1888,  ho  fell  into  the  New  School 
division,  and  was  very  strong  in  his  convictions  that  they  had  the  right  in 
the  controversy.  He  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  Address  of  the  Synod 
of  Indiana,  on  the  subject  of  the  division^  which  was  published  in  the  Cin* 
cinnati  Journal. 

Mr.  Dickey  was  twice  married, — first  on  the  18th  of  November,  1813, 
to  Nancy  W.,  daughter  of  William  and  Isabel  (Miller)  McClesky,  of  Abbe- 
ville District,  S.  C.  She  died  October  28,  1816,  leaving  one  child, — a 
daughter.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1818,  he  was  married  to  Margaret  0., 
daaghter  of  Ninian  and  Jane  (Armstrong)  Steel,  who  died  October  4, 1847, 
having  been  the  mother  of  eleven  children, — six  sons  and  five  daughters. 
Of  the  sons,  one  died  in  his  seventeenth  year,  while  prosecuting  a  course  of 
stady  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  one  is  now  (1853)  a  minister  in  Colum- 
bus, 0.,  and  one  is  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  professional  life. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  LITTLE. 

Madison,  Ind.,  March  18, 1857. 

Dear  Sir:  I  rejoice  that  you  intend  to  include  in  your  work  commemorative 
of  American  clergymen,  a  notice  of  Father  Dickey;  for  he  was  a  rare  pattern  of 
Christian  excellence  and  usefulness.  For  many  a  year  he  was  my  father, 
brother,  counsellor,  and  fellow-labourer;  and  I  have  most  agreeable  recollections 
of  him. 

It  might  be  said  of  him  as  of  another  John,  who  introduced  the  Saviour  to 
Israel — "  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness."  The  first  time  since  the 
great  flood  that  three  Presbyterian  ministers  met  in  Indiana,  he  was  both  the 
John  of  **the  wilderness,"  and  **  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved"  among  them. 
He  was  present  and  helped  build  the  first  Presbyterian  meetmg  house  in  the 
Sute.  It  was  made  of  logs  twenty  feet  square,  with  a  floor  of  split  logs,  dressed 
a  little;  with  the  flat  side  upward;  and  he  said  the  occasion  called  forth  much 
warmer  expressions  of  interest  and  joy  than  a  splendid  church  edifice  does  now 
from  a  city  congregation.  He  often  travelled  a  hundred  miles  by  some  **  Indian 
blazed  road,"  to  meet  a  dozen  or  half  a  dozen  Christians,  and  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  preach  to  such  a  promiscuous  congregation  as  might  assemble; 
and  for  a  ten  days'  hard  labour  in  this  way,  he  would  not  receive  compensation 
enough  to  pay  his  ferriage  across  some  stream  in  his  route. 

Father  Dickey  was  poor.  When  he  crossed  the  Ohio  River  with  his  wife,  on 
bis  way  to  this  new  field,  all  their  books,  clothing,  bedding,  &c.,  were  packed 
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upon  tbeir  two  horses;  aod  it  was  not  enoog^h  to  ^Mcommode  their  riding,  «r 
add  very  perceptibly  to  the  burden  of  their  steeds*  The  first  winter  they  Itrcd 
in  a  partially  finished  log-cabin,  with  only  one  room,  and  often  found  it«diffiealt 
to  obtain  bread  enough,  even  of  the  coarsest  kind,  to  supply  their  table.  When 
I  first  visited  him,  in  1830,  his  whole  salary  was  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars,— two-thirds  of  which  were  paid  in  produce;  and  during  the  first  twelve 
years  of  his  ministry,  he  received  only  eighty  dollars  per  annum  in  all. 

He  was  a  remarkably  unassuming  and  modest  man.  lie  never  did  any  thing 
merely  to  attract  attention — never  thrust  himself  forward  where  his  presence 
and  his  services  were  not  desired  or  needed;  while  yet  no  man  was  more  ready 
than  he  to  sacrifice  all  personal  considerations,  and  go  forward  to  any  duty  which 
he  believed  bis  Master  required  of  him.  The  maxim  that  controlled  all  his  con- 
duct was,  to  find  out  what  the  Lord  would  have  him  to  do,  and  then  do  ft. 
With  a  thoughtfiil  regard  to  circumstances  he  united  the  utmost  diligesoe  and 
perseverance. 

He  had  an  instinctive  dislike  of  controversy;  and  whenever  he  differed  from  a 
brother,  every  one  felt  that  he  was  constrained  to  do  so  by  a  deep  senae  of  duty. 
Such  was  his  reputation  for  integrity,  piety,  oommon  sense,  and  sound  judgment, 
that  when  he  arose  to  speak,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  in  an  ecclesiastical  meetiqg, 
his  proposition  was  half  proved  as  soon  as  he  had  stated  it. 

He  once  resolved  on  leaving  his  people,  because,  though  able,  they  did  not 
support  him;  and  he  actually  preached  his  Farewell  Sermon.  He  told  them 
that  all  the  time  he  had  been  their  minister,  he  had  faithfiilly  declared  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  to  them,  except  when  he  came  to  such  texts  as  these — **  The 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  " — "  So  then  God  hath  ordained  that  they  that 
preach  the  Gospel  shall  live  of  the  Gospel" — '*  These,"  said  he,  *'  firom  fiilse 
delicacy,  I  have  passed  over  too  lightly;  and  as  I  have  failed  to  preachy — as  was 
natural, — you  have  failed  to  practise;  and,  as  a  consequence,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  turn  aside  from  my  work  to  support  my  family,  and  have  been  by  no  means 
the  minister  I  should  otherwise  have  been ;  and  you  in  turn  have  suflfered  in  the 
character  and  the  amount  of  both  preaching  and  pastoral  labour.  Now -you 
have  acquired  such  habits  in  reference  to  my  support,  that  you  cannot  change, 
and  raise  what  would  be  an  adequate  salary;  but  let  me  go,  and  then  call 
another  minister,  and  support  him,  as  these  neglected  texts  teach,  and  both  he 
and  you  may  be  abundantly  prospered."  Here  he  proceeded  to  expound  some 
of  these  texts,  in  doing  which  he  told  them  some  plain  truths;  but  no  one  was 
offended  by  his  honest  dealing,  and  before  the  next  Sabbath,  four  hundred 
dollars  were  subscribed  for  him, — the  consequence  of  which  was  that  be 
continued  their  pastor  till  age  and  infirmity  made  him  think  it  his  duty  to  resign 
his  charge. 

But  Father  Dickey  had  another  characteristic  which  one  would  scarcely  look 
for  in  such  a  pioneer — he  had  an  uncommonly  inquiring  mind,  and  was  always 
thinking  and  studying.  He  studied  and  wrote  by  fire-light,  when  he  was  too 
^  poor  to  purchase  candles.  He  acquired  the  habit  of  studying  on  horseback,  and 
sometimes  did  it  with  such  entire  abstraction  as  to  forget  to  guide  his  horse,  or 
take  care  of  the  articles  he  was  carrying.  It  is  presumed  that  a  brother  minis- 
ter seldom  spent  a  night  with  him,  or  rode  with  him  a  day  towards  a  meeting  of 
Presbytery  or  Synod,  who  did  not  find  his  mind  waked  up  in  the  investigation 
of  some  doctrine,  or  duty,  or  plan  for  advancing  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 
No  man  whose  early  education  was  so  limited,  and  whose  means  of  support  were 
80  small,  could  act  as  a  pioneer  for  forty  years,  and  be  looked  up  to  with  such 
respect  and  esteem  by  ministers  who  had  been  the  whole  round  of  the  best 
schools,  who  did  not  think  and  study. 

We  miss  Father  Dickey  every  where.  In  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Pres- 
byterianism  in  Indiana,  be  was  a  sort  of  Gazetteer  or  book  of  reference,  firom 
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wbifih  we  had  nunlj,  if  eyw,  aay  ooeasion  to  appeal;  and  we  miss  him 
greatly  iu  this  respect.  So  too  we  miss  him  especially  at  meetings  of  Synod  and 
Preehytery,  where  he  was  always  present  with  his  elder, — sometimes  constrain- 
ing us  to  remain  an  extra  day  or  two  for  our  spiritual  good.  lie  made  no  set 
apeeches;  but  his  knowledge  of  Presbyterial  rules  and  precedents,  with  his  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment,  gave  him  a  controlling  influence  in  these  Bodies. 

There  has  been  no  eloquent  eulogy  spoken,  or  costly  monument  erected,  over 
his  grave;  but  if  we  had  moral  scales  that  could  graduate  accurately  veal  worth 
and  esteem,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man  in  all  this  region,  who  would  weigh 
down  this  worthy  father  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Indiana. 
With  sincere  affection  and  esteem,  yours, 

HENRY  LITTLE. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

Brooklyn,  December  15, 1855. 

Dear  Sir4  You  ask  me  for  a  short  account  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickey.  I  cheer- 
tally  give  you  what  occurs  to  my  memory;  but  you  will  please  to  recollect  that 
my  associations  with  Father  Dickey  were  during  my  earliest  years  in  the  minis- 
try, and  that  I  looked  up  to  him  with  a  youthful  reverence,  which  nmy  have 
coloured  my  impressions  higher  than  sober  truth  would  warrant. 

I  met  him  first  in  Presbytery — I  well  remember  that  the  impression  of  his 
goodness,  derived  from  others,  was  heightened  in  me  by  the  first  day's  observa- 
tion. He  was  tall,  of  a  spare  form,  full  six  feet  high,  though  from  a  stooping 
habit  he  seemed  less.  His  face  was  pale,  his  features  strong,  his  eye  clear  and 
piercing,  and  yet  very  calm  and  peaceful.  No  man  could  be  with  him. for  a  day, 
and  not  feel  the  gentleness  and  humility  which  characterized  his  whole  conduct. 
And  yet  there  was  that  in  his  bearing  which  told  you  that  these  lovely  qualities 
were  the  ofispring  of  grace  and  not  nature.  Indeed  I  had  an  impression  that  he 
was  a  man  naturally  of  a  very  quick  temper,  very  proud,  fearless  and  firm. 
These  qualities  had  been  transformed  and  overlaid  by  a  gentleness  which  was 
all  the  more  attractive,  for  the  ground  upon  which  it  rested. 

I  was  never  with  one  whose  whole  flow  of  feeling  savoured  so  much  of 
Heaven.  My  first  intercourse  with  him  was  at  the  close  of  a  Synod,  which 
was  held  in  the  church  where  I  then  preached.  Three  of  us  stood  upon  the 
porch  after  the  Synod  had  adjourned  and  the  brethren  gone  home,  conferring 
together  upon  the  question  which  Father  Dickey  had  proposed,  namely, — How 
shall  we  make  our  ecclesiastical  meetings  more  devotional  and  profitable  to  our 
own  piety  ?  We  agreed  together  that  we  would,  after  the  adjournment  of 
Synod,  spend  a  full  day  together,  in  prayer  and  conference.  The  spirit  of  this 
movement  at  length  so  embosomed  the  whole  Synod  that,  after  one  or  two  years, 
the  whole  Sy nodical  Session  was  but  a  revival  meeting,  and  I  have  never  known 
any  where  else  such  religious  meetings  as  I  enjoyed  in  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Synod  of  Indiana. 

On  all  public  occasions  on  which  I  saw  Father  Dickey,  his  bearing  was  singu- 
larly dignified  and  modest.  He  spoke  freelj  upon  all  topics  which  required  dis- 
cussion, but  he  seldom  spoke  more  than  once.  Then,  it  was  simple,  direct  and 
honest.  However  much  his  views  might  be  controverted,  I  do  not  recollect  ever 
to  have  heard  him  rejoin,  or  defend  himself.  I  was  very  much  struck  always 
with  this  quietness  and  reserve.  Although  he  was  the  oldest  man  in  our  Body 
I  believe,  he  suffered  contradiction  from  the  most  youthful  with  the  utmost 
placidity.  If  he  had  been  timid,  we  should  have  thought  less  of  it;  but  all 
knew  that  he  was  bold,  fearless,  and  personally,  very  independent.  And  this 
repose  of  strength  and  experience  was  very  noticeable. 


He  always  prayed  with  manifiBai  emotion,  and  often  was  obliged  to 
overcome  by  feeling.  I  always  felt  as  tkongh  God  were  not  fiu*  lh>m  us,  while  he 
prayed.  His  address,  thou^  profoundly  reverential,  was  yei  that  of  one  who 
bad  a  sacred  familiarity  with  the  Throne  of  Grace.  lie  impressed  every  om 
with  the  conviction  that  his  life  was  hid  with  Christ.  We  all  knew  thai  he  had 
suffered  long  and  severely  in  the  hardships  belonging  to  those  who  preach  the 
Gospel  among  pioneer  settlements.  We  knew  that  he  had  chosen  to  saffer  among 
the  people  of  his  adoption,  rather  than  to  increase  his  comforts  and  convenienoes 
by  removing  from  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  look  back  upon  Mr.  Dickey,  as  a  man  of  great  pride  of  char- 
acter and  native  force;  clothed  with  humility  and  love  by  the  power  of  God; 
living,  for  scores  of  years,  amid  hardships  and  sufferings,  with  patience  and 
equanimity;  not  insensible  to  worldly  enjoyments,  it  was  evident  that  his 
thoughts  and  affections  were  above,  where  Christ  sitteth;  simple,  truthful, 
direct,  fVank,  genial,  affectionate,  his  presence  always  brought  light  to  every 
circle,  without  levity;  a  holy  example,  without  ostentation  or  formality;  a  truly 
pious  conversation  without  the  slightest  intrusion  upon  the  naturalness  of 
social  intercourse.  He  was  not  a  man  whose  strength  lay  in  the  power  of 
reason  or  of  learning,  but  in  the  power  of  a  great,  heart  filled  with  heavenly 
love. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

H.  W.  BEEGHER. 


RICHARD  B.  CATER,  D.  D.* 

1814—1850. 

Richard  B.  Cater  was  bom  in  Beaufort  District,  S.  C.,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1791.  His  mother  dying  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  and  his  fiither 
when  he  was  twelve, — he  was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
General  McPherson,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  most 
vigilant  and  faithful  care,  but  was  himself  soon  after  lost  at  sea.  When  be 
was  in  his  sixteenth  year, — his  uncle  having  now  deceased, — he  was  placed 
at  Willington,  S.  C,  under  the  tutelage  and  instruction  of  that  accom- 
plished educator  of  youth,  and  eminently  useful  man,  —  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Moses  Waddel.  Here  his  mind  was  trained  and  disciplined  in  a  very 
careful  and  thorough  manner.  Naturally  of  a  buoyant  and  impulsive  tura, 
and  eminently  social  in  his  feelings,  he  was  now  placed  in  circumstances  of 
no  small  peril ;  and  he  used  often,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  to  express 
with  deep  emotion  his  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  for  baring 
upheld  and  preserved  him  amid  all  the  ensnaring  influences  to  which  he  was 
exposed.  A  short  time  before  completing  his  literary  and  scientific  course 
under  Dr.  Waddel,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  gave  evidence  of  having  experienced  a  radical  change  of  character. 
He  resolved  now,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  his  near  relatives  and 
friends,  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation.    To  this  great  work  he  addressed  himself  with  all  the  energies  of 

•MSS.  from  h\B  familj,  Rev.  Dr.  Chapman,  Rev.  E.  T.  BnlBt,  Rer.  T.  L.  MoBirde,  sad 
Rev.  A.  A.  Porter. 
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hiA  mind  uid  heftri;  and  he  never  rdaxed,  never  grew  weary,  in  the  falfil- 
BBent  of  his  purpose,  till  he  was  called  to  lay  aside  his  armonr  and  receive 
the  crown.  He  proeeonted  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of 
the  same  venerable  man  who  had  condncted  the  preceding  part  of  his  edu- 
oalion;  and,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1814,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
by  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Cater,  for  many  years  after  he  entered  the  ministry,  was  occupied  in 
preaching  at  various  points  in  his  native  State, — particularly  in  Abbeville 
District ;  but  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  trace  him  throughout  his  whole 
eourse.  In  the  autumn  of  1831,  he  went  to  Greenville,  S.  C,  to  take 
charge  of  a  Female  Academy.  There  was,  at  that  time,  no  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  place,  but  he  preached  on  the  Sabbath,  in  his  School  room, 
and  frequently  also  to  churches  of  other  denominations ;  and  he  was  not 
only  highly  acceptable  as  a  preacher,  but  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary zeal  and  energy.  He  remained  here,  however,  not  much  more 
than  a  year ;  for  in  November,  1832,  he  commenced  preaching  in  Hopewell 
Church,  Pendleton,  S.  C, — where  he  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry, 
with  great  acceptance,  for  three  years, — though  he  officiated  only  as  a  stated 
pupply.  He  removed  from  this  place  in  December,  1835,  and  took  charge 
of  the  Church  in  Talladega,  Ala.  On  the  28th  of  September,  1837,  he 
transferred  his  relation  from  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina  to  that  of 
South  Alabama.  He  laboured  at  Talladega  with  his  accustomed  efficiency 
and  fidelity,  until  1840,  when  he  removed  to  Church  Hill,  Lowndes  County, 
Ala.,  having  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  in  that  place,  in 
connection  with  another  Church,  at  Lowndesborough.  In  the  year  1845, 
he  commenced  preaching  to  the  Congregation  at  Selma,  Ala.,  as  a  stated 
sapply — on  the  29th  of  September,  1847,  he  received  and  accepted  a  call 
to  become  their  Pastor ;  and  his  installation  by  the  South  Alabama  Pres- 
bytery took  place  on  the  3d  of  February,  1848.  In  1847,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Oglethorpe  University,  Ga. 
He  died  on  the  24th  of  November,  1850,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirty-seventh  of  his  ministry. 

The  circumstances  of  Dr.  Cater 's  death  were  peculiarly  affecting.  There 
had  commenced  an  unusual  attention  to  religion  in  his  Congregation,  and 
public  religious  services  had  been  held  for  several  days  successively.  While 
he  was  thus  abounding  in  labours,  and  cheered  by  manifest  tokens  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  presence,  he  was  called  to  the  death-bed  of  a  much  loved  and 
honoured  minister, — the  Rev.  Junius  B.  Bling.*  He  obeyed  the  call,  wit- 
nessed his  brother's  triumphant  departure,  closed  his  eyes,  and  returned  to 
his  people  who  were  assembled  in  the  sanctuary,  to  tell  them  **how  sweet 
it  is  to  die  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  with  work  well  and  early  done;"  while  he 
urged  the  event,  with  great  pathos  and  power,  as  an  argument  for  imme- 
diate preparation  for  death.  The  next  day,  he  went  to  preside  at  the  funeral 
service  of  his  lamented  friend,  and,  while  standing  beside  the  grave, 
remarked  that  he  had  just  handed  his  brother  across  the  Jordan  of  death, 
and  he  felt  that  he  must  soon  follow  him.     From  the  Funeral  he  went  to 

•  JumvB  Bayard  Kikg  waa  born  in  NoHb  Carolina,  in  the  v«ar  1810;  wof  gradaat«d  at  the 
Unireraity  of  North  Carolina,  in  1833;  studied  Theology  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Va. ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Concord ;  was  ordained  and  Installed  Pastor 
of  the  Valley  Creek  Church,  Ala.,  October  21,  1838;  and  died  of  eholera,  after  an  eminently 
devoted  ami  useful  ministry,  on  the  22d  of  November,  1860.  He  was  a  fiaithfol  and  iealo«f 
minister,  and  his  death  was  deeply  lamented. 
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vtsit  a  vacant  ohareh,,  (Moiiiii  Pleasast,)  some  eight  or  siee  miles  distani, 
where  he  had  engaged  to  prea(di  the  next  day,  which  was  the  Sabbath.  The 
next  day  found  him  at  his  post ;  but  the  same  terrible  disease  to  which  his 
friend  had  &llen  a  victim,  was  upon  him,  and  so  rapid  was  its  progress 
tiiat,  before  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  it  had  given  to  the  remark  whiefa 
he  made  the  day  before,  at  the  grave,  the  character  of  a  fulfilled  prophecy. 
With  his  last  breath  he  whispered — *' Pray,  pray!  Praise,  praise!"  He 
was  buried  on  Monday,  on  the  same  spot  on  which  he  had  stood  the 
Saturday  before,  to  deliver  the  Funeral  Address  already  referred  to. 

Dr.  Cater  published  several  occasional  Sermons  and  Addresses,  among 
which  were  two  Discourses  on  Baptism  and  one  on  Temperance. 

He  was  first  married,  in  1818,  to  Louisa  M.  Wrench  of  Abbeville  Di^ 
trict,  S.  C.  She  died  at  his  residence,  about  five  miles  from  Abbeville 
Court  House,  in  1828.  He  was  married  a  second  time  in  1827,  to  Jemima 
M.,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Younge,  of  Winnsborough,  S.  C.  The 
children  by  the  first  marriage  all  died  previous  to  the  death  of  their  father — 
five,  by  the  second  marriage,  survived  him. 


FROM  THE  REV.  R.  H.  CHAPMAN,  D.  D. 

AsHSviLLB,  N.  C,  April  10, 1857. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  cannot  decline  your  request  for  some  brief  reminiscences 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Cater;  for  as  he  had  a  very  high  place  in  my  regard,  so  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  render  any  aid  in  my  power  to  honour  and  perpetuate 
his  memory.  I  knew  him  well  and  long.  He  was  my  Pastor  for  several  years. 
I  was  first  a  private  member  of  his  church,  and  afterwards  became  a  ruling  elder 
during  his  pastorate,  and  he  was  not  without  influence  in  leading  me  to  abandon 
the  legal  profession,  and  devote  myself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Simulta- 
neously with  my  licensure  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  removed  from  Talladega, 
Ala.,  to  another  field  of  labour,  and  I  became  his  successor.  He  uiied  some- 
times to  express  his  idea  of  the  relation  we  sustained  to  each  other  by  referring 
pleasantly  to  that  which  existed  between  Paul  and  Timothy. 

Dr.  Cater  was  naturally  constituted  to  be  a  man  of  mark.  He  was  of  rather 
low  stature,  but  compactly  built,  with  a  highly  expressive  countenance,  and  an 
eye  uncommonly  intellectual  and  piercing.  His  mind  was  cast  in  a  superior 
mould,  and  its  faculties  had  been  trained  and  developed  under  a  course  of  skilfal 
and  careful  culture.  And  he  was  not  more  distinguished  in  his  intellectual  thaa 
his  moral  constitution.  His  feelings  were  excitable,  his  sympathies  warm  and 
gushing,  his  impulses  generous  and  noble;  and  with  these  characteristics  was 
combined  an  energy  that  never  slumbered  and  never  faltered  under  any  circum- 
stances. Religion  with  him  was  a  deep  and  all-pervading  principle — it  seiz^ 
upon  and  developed  all  his  naturally  strong  points  of  character,  moulding  them 
for  high  and  holy  purposes.  His  manners  were  polished,  and  his  whole  bearing 
dignified,  and  often  commanding.  Indeed,  with  the  accomplished  Christian 
gentleman,  he  united  those  higher  qualities  that  would  have  made  him,  if  the 
necessity  had  existed,  a  willing  Christian  martyr.  I  can  recall  instances  that 
have  come  within  my  knowledge  or  observation,  in  which  he  has  marched  boldly 
forward  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  breasting  difQculties,  which,  to  minds  of  a  less 
determined  and  heroic  mould,  would  have  seemed  insurmountable. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Cater  was  what  might  be  expected  from  the  intellectual, 
moral  and  Christian  character,  which  I  have  ascribed  to  him.  It  was  manifest 
to  all  that  his  heart  went  forth  in  all  his  solemn  utterances,  and  that  his  great 
object  was  to  persuade  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  to  build  up  Christiams 
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in  the  most  holy  fiiith.  He  was  greatlj  honoured  of  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
especially  in  gatherhig  the  dispersed  of  Zion,  and  in  ossisting  and  strengthening 
them  to  huild  houses  for  puhlic  worship.  I  have  myself  heard  him  say  that  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  no  less  than  twelve  substantial  church 
edifices. 

Dr.  Cater  was  peculiarly  devoted,  in  his  ministrations,  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  poor  slaves.  Many  of  this  class  were,  through  his  faithful  labours,  in  a 
judgment  of  charity,  delivered  from  the  thraldom  of  Satan,  and  made  free  men 
in  Christ.  In  his  ability  to  reach  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  this  class  of  peo- 
ple, I  think  he  exceeded  all  the  preachers  whom  I  have  ever  known.  He  could 
enchain  their  attention,  and  move  upon  their  affections,  with  equal  ease;  and,  as 
he  stood  proclaiming,  by  the  hour,  with  the  most  charming  simplicity,  and  yet 
the  most  intense  earnestness,  the  precious  truths  of  the  Gospel,  you  might  mark 
the  effect  of  his  message,  often,  in  the  flowing  tears,  and  smothered  sobs,  of  the 
sable  multitude  who  sat  around  him.  I  think  he  delighted  in  this  part  of  his 
work  above  any  other — neither  heat  nor  cold,  neither  bodily  exhaustion  nor  even 
ill  health,  provided  it  did  not  absolutely  confine  him,  could  keep  him  from  it. 
I  doubt  not  that  many  sons  and  daughters  of  Ethiopia  have  already  recognised 
him  in  Heaven  as  the  instrument  of  their  salvation. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Dr.  Cater's  efficiency  as  a  minister  was  somewhat 
diminished  by  the  necessity  that  was  laid  upon  him,  in  order  to  meet  the  claims 
of  a  family,  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  business  of  teaching.  Though 
be  received  by  inheritance  considerable  property,  yet,  amidst  his  varied  and  self- 
denying  duties,  and  with  his  ill-requited  services  as  a  Christian  minister,  it  was 
nearly  or  quite  exhausted;  and  it  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  he  consented 
to  divide  his  labours  between  the  chui-ch  and  the  school-room.  His  attainments 
as  a  scholar  were  highly  respectable,  and  his  efforts  as  a  teacher  not  without  a 
good  measure  of  success;  but  he  felt  that  his  great  work  was  that  of  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  and  deeply  regretted  the  necessity  of  being  obliged  even  tempo- 
rarily to  engage  in  another  calling,  however  important  and  useful. 

Dr.  Cater  has  left  a  large  circle  of  friends,  both  in  South  Carolina  and  in 
Alabama,  to  lament  his  loss.  Wherever  he  lived  and  laboured,  there  are  many 
ready  to  witness  to  the  excellence  of  his  character,  and  the  fidelity  and  efficiency 
of  his  ministrations. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  great  regard, 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  H.  CHAPMAN. 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  STANTON  * 
1815—1843. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Stanton,  a  son  of  Nathan  and  Anna  Stanton, 
was  born  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  February  12,  1789.  When  he  was  five 
years  old«  his  father,  who  was  a  respectable  farmer,  removed  with  his  famllj 
to  Florida,  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.;  and  here  this  son  spent  several  of 
his  early  years,  chiefly  in  attending  school.  In  due  time  he  entered  Union 
College,  where  he  graduated,  an  excellent  scholar,  in  1811.  On  leaving 
College,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Law  at  Johnstown,  N.  T.,  under  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Cady, — intending  to  make  that  his  profession ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  in  his  views  and  feelings  on  the  subject  of  roligion,  he 
resolved  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  ministry.  He  accordingly  repaired 
to  the  private  seminary  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Banks,  a  distinguished  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  spent  some  months  under  his  instruction.  Late  in  1812,  he 
commenced  his  regular  course  of  theological  study  in  the  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
at  Trenton,  in  April,  1815. 

Having  spent  a  short  time  in  missionary  labour  in  the  Western  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Hudson,  then  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  Bev.  John  Chester  to  Albany, 
and  was  ordained  and  installed  as  its  Pastor,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Colam- 
bia,  November  12,  1815.  Here  he  continued  a  highly  respectable  and  nse- 
ful  preacher  and  pastor  about  nine  years, — during  which  time  a  hundred  and 
eighty-one  were  added  to  his  church  upon  a  profession  of  their  faith.  There 
were  two  revivals  under  his  ministry  here, — one  in  1817,  and  a  yet  more 
extensive  and  powerful  one  in  1820-21.  He  resigned  his  charge,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1824. 

After  leaving  Hudson,  he  spent  eighteen  months  in  travelling  in  the 
Southern  States  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Not  long  after  his  return,  in 
1825,  he  became  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bethlem,  Conn. 
In  1829,  owing  to  continued  and  increasing  ill  health,  he  again  resigned  his 
pastoral  charge.  After  this,  he  supplied  Dr.  Wilson's  pulpit  in  Philadel- 
phia for  some  time,  and  then  went  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  he  preached 
as  a  stated  supply  for  a  few  months.  While  there,  he  received  a  call  from 
the  Church  which  he  was  supplying,  and  about  the  same  time,  another  from 
the  Hanover  Church,  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.;  and  the  state  of  his 
health  decided  him  in  favour  of  the  latter.  He  accordingly  removed  to 
Virginia  in  May,  1829,  and  preached  to  the  Hanover  Church, — acting  most 
of  the  time  as  its  Pastor, — until  the  year  1842.  After  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  he 
delivered  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Theology  to  the  students  of  the  Seminary, 
in  Dr.  Rice's  place;  and  afterwards,  during  a  vacancy  in  the  Presidency  of 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Cushing,t  he  deliv- 
ered Lectures  to  the  Senior  class  in  the  College. 

•  MSS.  from  his  family,  Rev.  H.  R.  Weed,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  M.  S.  Goodale,  D.  D.— Preface 
to  his  Sermons. 

t  JoNATHAir  Petbr  CtTSHiHO  wai  bom  at  Rochester,  N.  H.,  March  12,  1793;  was  fitted  for 
College  at  the  Exeter  Phillips  Aoademy;  entered  Junior  at  Dartmouth  in  1815,  and  graduated 
in  1817;  went  to  Virginia  and  became  connected  with  Hampden  Sidney  College,  first  as  a  Tutor, 
then  as  a  Professor,  and,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Hoge  in  1820,  as  President — in  which  ofllce  he  con* 
tinned  tiU  the  dose  of  his  life^  April  25,  1835.    He  adorned  erery  relation  which  he  sustained. 
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In  1842,  he  reoeiyed  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Churoh  at  Tnscaloosa, 
Ala.,  which,  howeyer,  he  did  not  aooept,  though  he  preached  there  seyen 
months  as  a  supply.  He  then  retarned  to  the  North,  and  died  at  the  house 
of  his  brother-in  law,  Mr.  Robert  Gere,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1843.  His  disease  was  pulmonary  consumption  terminating  in 
dropsy.  Though  very  feeble,  he  walked  about  the  house,  until  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  paroxysm  of  pain,  that  terminated  his  life  in  about  an 
hour.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  hb  situation,  and  gave  hb  parting  bless- 
ing to  the  friends  who  were  around  him. 

Mr.  Stanton  published  a  Sermon  entitled  ''The  Apostolic  Commission," 
delivered  at  the  ordination  of  Daniel  L.  Carroll,  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1827; 
and  a  Sermon  on  the  National  Fast  occasioned  by  the  death  of  General 
Harrison,  1841.  In  1848,  a  selection  from  his  manuscript  Sermons  was 
piiblbhed,in  a  dnodecimo  volume,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  P.  D.  Oakey, 
containing  brief  notices  of  his  life. 

In  1815,  Mr.  Stanton  was  married  to  Martha  B.  Rodgers  of  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.  She  died  in  June,  1823,  having  been  the  mother  of  one  son, 
who  did  not  survive  infancy.  Shortly  after  he  went  to  Bethlem,  he  was 
married  a  second  time  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jenkins,  of  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.  By  this  marriage  he  had  one  son.  His  widow  was  afterwards 
married  to,  and  is  now  (1857)  the  wife  of,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Hart,  of  Char- 
lotte Court  House,  Va. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  R.  WEED,  D.  D. 

Wheeling,  Va.    May  1.  1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother:  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Stanton,  con- 
cerning whom  you  ask  for  my  recollections,  commenced  at  Union  College  in  1809. 
I  was  afterwards,  together  with  Halsey  A.  Wood,*  associated  with  him  for  some 
months  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Banks;  and  at  a  later  period 
still,  we  were  fellow-students  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton;  and 
were  both  licensed  to  preach,  by  the  same  Presbytery,  at  the  same  time.  I 
believe  I  may  safely  say  that  I  bad  a  longer  and  more  iutimateacquaintance  with 
him  than  any  man  now  living  can  claim. 

In  College  Mr.  Stanton  stood  high  in  his  class,  was  a  general  favourite  of  the 
students,  and  was  especially  distinguished  as  a  belles-lettres  scholar  and  a  writer. 
This  same  distinction  also  he  retained  while  he  was  a  student  in  the  Theological 
Seminary. 

He  had  a  vein  of  keen  wit,  which  he  sometimes  brought  into  exercise  with  no 
small  effect.  An  instance  now  occurs  to  me,  pertaining  to  the  period  of  his  reading 
Law;  and  I  will  state  it  as  adapted  to  give  some  idea  of  his  character  at  that 
time.  He  was  in  politics  strongly  opposed  to  the  administration  in  the  war  of 
1812  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  antecedent  measures  of  our  government  that 
led  to  it.     The  spirit  of  the  political  parties  at  that  time  ran  very  high.     In  one 

•  Halskt  a.  Wood  waa  born  8eptemb«r  7,  1793,  in  Balliton,  Saratoga  County,  K.  T.  He 
was  graduated  at  Union  CoUeee  in  1812,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  clam  that  paned  through 
the  Theolodcal  Seminary  at  Princeton.  He  was  settled  as  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Amster&m,  in  the  spring  of  1816,  and  died  on  the  26tb  of  Norember,  1825,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  porsonal  bearing,  of  an  eminently  genial  spirit, 
of  a  Tifforous  and  discriminating  mind,  of  admirable  social  qualities,  and  of  eminent  devoted - 
ness  to  bis  work  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  greatly  blessed  in  his  labours,  as  is 
prored  by  the  fact  that  he  reoeirtd  in  a  single  year  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  the  eommunion  of 
his  church.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Goodale  who  is  now  (1857)  Pastor  of  the  same  church  of  which  he 
had  the  charge,  sayi  of  him— <<  Thoueh  he  has  now  been  dead  more  than  thirty  years,  he  lirei 
In  the  memory  of  those  who  enjoyed  hii  ministry,  with  a  riTidnest  whieh  shows  that  he  was 
eapable  of  making  a  strong  imprMsion.'' 
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of  the  eountrj  towns  Wati  of  Sfdwnectodj,  a  Tonng  mrnn  of  no  power  of  dis- 
orimtnetion,  who  had  been  his  cIms  mate  in  College,  and  toui  received  his  degree 
BpeciaU  gratiay  but  who  had  sufficient  vanitj,  and  withal  a  good  Toice,  *'  sed  vox 
preterea  nihil,"  was  invited  to  deliver  a  speech  before  a  Democratic  meeting;  and 
knowing  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  sometimes  written  speeches  for  students  in  Col- 
lege, called  on  him  for  aid  to  success  in  the  party  which  he  had  adopted.  Mr. 
Stanton,  knowing  that  the  vanitj  of  the  young  man  would  secure  him  against  a 
betrayal,  accordingfy  wrote  him  a  speech  replete  with  the  keenest  irony  and 
satire  against  the  administration,  and  then,  at  the  appointed  time,  went  into  the 
Democratic  crowd  to  hear  his  young  friend  denounce  his  own  principles  and 
party.  All  were  surprised  at  the  ability  of  the  youth,  but  chagrined  at  his 
opposition  to  the  cause  which  they  had  brought  him  out  to  defend.  Stanton 
alone  enjoyed  the  occasion,  and  went  home  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  suc- 
cess of  the  joke. 

In  a  higher  sense  than  Pope  probably  ever  conceived  in  characterizing  his 
*'  noblest  work  of  God,"  Mr.  Stanton  was  eminently  a  man  of  truth  and  honesty. 
Always  without  guile,  he  was  unmistakeable  in  his  meaning,  and  uncovered  in  his 
character.  Ue  could  not  practise  deceit  or  artifice.  Various  afflictions  and  long 
bodily  sufferings  sometimes  gave  him  an  air  of  moroscness  and  acrimony;  bat 
those  acquainted  with  his  inner  life  knew  him  to  be  humble  and  cheerful  in  his 
feelings,  kind  and  benevolent  in  his  dispositions,  and  warm  and  faithful  in  his 
friendships. 

In  seeking  conviction  of  truth  or  duty,  he  was  docile  as  a  child ;  bat  once  con- 
vinced, he  was  inflexible  as  granite;  and  had  the  British  statesman  known  his 
like,  he  never  could  have  said  without  exception — "  Every  man  has  his  price." 
In  his  Theology  he  was  a  very  Calvin;  in  the  fearlessness  of  his  ministrations,  a 
very  Knox.  Salvation  by  grace,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  phrase,  was 
his  strong  tower,  both  as  a  man  and  a  minister.  Naturally  inclined  to  be  rather 
sarcastic,  his  style  sometimes  seemed  to  have  a  tooth  of  venom,  and  it  stung  like 
an  adder.  In  declaiming  against  sin  in  high  places,  and  against  fashionaUe 
vices,  he  was  occasionally  facetiously  caustic,  but  oftener  solemn  as  the  judg- 
ment, and  terrible  as  the  retribution.  He  had  no  tolerance  for  brainless  arro- 
gance and  impudent  folly;  and  wo  to  the  wretched  subjects  who  stood  under 
the  scathing  fire  of  his  pulpit  artillery. 

He  was  a  close  thinker,  a  strong  writer,  and  but  for  some  unhappy  intona- 
tions and  modulations  of  voice,  resulting  from  an  enfeebled  state  of  health,  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  impressive  preachers  in  our  whole  Church.  He  was 
never  dull,  and  always  secured  the  undivided  attention  of  his  hearers.  His  dis- 
courses were  sometimes  highly  impassioned,  and  often  contained  paragraphs  of 
the  highest  order  of  eloquence.  His  health  was  always  feeble;  and  for  twenty 
years  he  was  dying,  and  knew  that  he  was  dying,  of  consumption.  Still  be 
never  oeased  to  preach,  while  he  had  strength  to  stand  in  the  pulpit.  In  a 
word,  he  was  an  earnest,  faithful,  *'  painful,"  and  successful  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  R.  WEED. 

PROM  THE  HON.  BENJAMIN  P.  BUTLER,  LL.  D. 

Nbw  Yobk,  May  15,  1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  recollections  of  Rev.  B.  P.  Stanton  relate  only  to  the  early 
part  of  his  ministry. 

I  was  never  one  of  his  parishioners;  but  in  1815  I  heard  him  preach,  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Neill,  at  Albany,  one  of  his  first  sermons.  I  was  struck 
by  the  sisnplioity  and  oleamess  of  his  style,  and  the  impressive  character  of  his 
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docntkm.  I  next  heard  of  him  as  called  to  the  pastoral  oharge  of  the  Presbj* 
teriau  Charefa  iu  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ihiring  his  eight  or  nine  years  ministry  there, 
I  frequently  visited  that  place,  and  on  such  occasions  commonly  heard  him 
preach.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  this  period,  Mr.  Stanton,  with  hia 
wife,  boarded  in  a  family  with  which  I  beca'aie  connected  by  marriage.  While 
he  resided  in  this  family,  I  was  often  brought  into  his  company,  and  had  more 
than  ordinary  opportunities  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

After  he  left  Hudson,  I  seldom  saw  him,  and  heard  him  preach  only  once. 
This  was  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Skinner,  in  this 
city.  The  eflects  of  the  protracted  disease  of  which  he  soon  afterwards  died, 
were  then  very  apparent  in  his  enfeebled  voice  and  manner,  and  though  his  ser* 
men  was  marked  by  the  methodical  exactness  and  the  weighty  thoughts  of  his 
better  days,  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  few  of  those  before  whom  he  then 
for  the  first  time  appeared,  suspected  that  they  had  been  listening  to  one,  on 
whose  lips  intelligent  congregations  had  often  hung  with  solemn  and  breathless 
interest. 

It  is  only  of  Mr.  Stanton  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  professional  career,  that  I 
am  capable  of  speaking,  and  I  proceed  to  describe  him  to  you,  as  I  then  knew 
him,  both  as  a  man  and  a  minister. 

His  natural  abilities  were  good,  and  he  laboured  to  improve  them  by  the 
faithful  use  of  all  the  opportunities  of  instruction  which  came  within  his  reach. 
He  was  fond  of  knowledge  in  the  general;  but,  after  choosing  the  profession  of  a 
clergyman,  he  made  all  his  studies  tributary  to  his  proficiency  and  usefulness  in 
this  calling,  and  especially  in  that  part  of  it,  which  he  thought  its  chief  busi* 
ness, — the  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  This  he  deemed  a  work  of  such  diffi- 
culty and  importance,  as  to  demand  and  deserve  the  entire  consecration  of  his 
highest  powers.  This  sentiment  was  deeply  inwrought  in  his  mind;  it  gave 
direction  and  tone  to  his  whole  character  and  history.  So  to  preach  Christ 
crucified  as  to  bring  men  to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel,  he  thought  the  noblest 
and  most  arduous  of  all  employments;  and  he  therefore  gave  to  it  his  whole 
heart  and  intellect.  He  was  not  merely  a  diligent  student  of  the  Scriptures  and 
of  Systematic  Theology,  but  of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  and  the  principles 
of  rhetoric  and  elocution,  as  connected  with  the  art  of  preaching. 

I  mention  as  illustrative  of  his  carefulness  as  a  student,  that,  on  one  occasion, 
when  conversing  with  him  on  some  topic  connected  with  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  referred  to  Lord  Littleton's  "Observations  on  the  conversion  and 
apostleship  of  St.  Paul "  as  what  had  seemed  to  him  a  well  reasoned  and 
unanswerable  argument,  firom  a  single  and  comparatively  minor  point  of  view, 
in  defence  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  On  learning  that  I  had  not  seen  the  work, 
and  after  saying  that  it  was  not  in  his  collection,  he  read  to  me,  from  a  manu- 
script note  book,  kept  by  him  when  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  a  very  full 
Analysis  of  the  propositions  advanced  by  the  writer,  and  of  the  reasoning  by 
which  they  were  maintained. 

Mr.  Stanton's  temper  wss  uniformly  serious.  In  his  manners  he  was  always 
grave,  and  except  with  persons  well  known  to  him,  reserved  and  taciturn. 
With  such  persons  he  conversed  freely  and  with  cheerfulness;  but  though  he 
knew  how  "  to  answer  every  man,"  and  often  seasoned  his  speech  with 
"salt," — attic  as  well  as  apostolic — he  was  generally  sparing— too  sparing,  as 
his  friends  often  thought— of  his  words,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  take  part 
in,  stUl  less  to  encourage,  frivolous  discourse.  He  held,  and  very  strictly  too, 
with  the  great  Apostle,  that  foolish  talking  and  jesting  were  not  "convenient" 
in  any  disciple  of  Christ — least  of  all  in  one  of  his  ministers. 

His  views  of  his  profession  and  the  course  of  study  to  which  they  led,  along 
with  the  practice  of  committing  his  sermons  to  memory,  after  first  writing  them 
out  at  large— «  practice  which  he  followed  until  near  the  end  of  his  residence 
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in  Hudson,  when  his  failing  health  compelled  him  to  ahandoB  it—noceMwJy 
induced,  and  soon  confirmed  him  in,  a  very  retired  way  of  life.  His  abilitj  tail 
snooess  as  a  preacher  were  promoted  by  his  studious  and  contempIatiTe  babito; 
but  they  allowed  him  little  time  for  mingling  in  general  society,  aad  they  hindered 
the  cultiyation,  and,  perhaps,  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others,  lessened  the  jam- 
fulness  of  his  social  powers. 

The  natural  seriousness  of  his  temper  and  manners  was,  doubtless,  somewkt 
increased  by  the  infirm  condition  of  his  health,  and  by  his  habits  of  sedustoa. 
But  it  was  owing,  in  a  still  greater  measure,  to  his  solemn  views  of  human  life  and 
of  his  own  personal  and  professional  responsibilities  and  duties.  He  was,  hov- 
eyer,  entirely  free  from  any  afiected  stiffness  or  precision;  his  sobriety  wis  the 
pimple  expression  of  his  real  feelings;  and  it  was  adorned  by  such  me^nes8«sd 
courtesy,  as  to  inspire  all  who  knew  him  with  reverence  and  esteem  for  himself 
and  for  his  office.  It  should  be  added  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  modest  aad 
unambitious  of  men.  His  ideal  of  the  Christian  and  of  the  Minister  of  the  Gospel 
was  a  very  high  one;  and  he  therefore  held  in  very  moderate  esteem  his  on 
gifts  and  atcainments, — ^had  a  great  aversion  to  notoriety,  and,  except  at  the 
plain  call  of  duty,  was  reluctant  to  appear  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Stanton  possessed  some  opposing  traits  of  character  not  often  found  in  Um 
same  individual,  by  which  his  public  ministrations  were,  in  some  points,  singo- 
larly  different  from  what  would  have  been  expected  by  thosQ^who  only  knew  him 
in  private  life.  He,  who,  in  his  study  or  in  social  intercourse,  was  so  quiet  aid 
retiring,  became,  in  the  pulpit,  always  earnest,  emphatic  and  courageous;  not 
unfrequently  impassioned  and  vehement— as  often,  perhaps,  '*  a  son  of  thunder'' 
as  *'  a  son  of  consolation."  It  is  not  easy — for  me  at  least — to  give  to  those 
who  never  knew  him,  a  just  idea  of  this  side  of  his  character;  but  some  notion 
of  it  will,  I  hope,  be  gained  by  those  who  may  read  what  I  have  yet  to  sajof 
him. 

In  his  theological  views,  Mr.  Stanton  conformed,  ex  ammo,  to  the  standards 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  expounded  at  Princeton;  and  he  was  always 
open  and  explicit  in  expressing  them.  Doctrinal  preaching,  as  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  formed  a  large  part  of  his  instructions  from  the  pulpit,  while  at  Hudson. 
And  when,  in  1843,  I  heard  him  for  the  last  time,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
his  sentiments,  in  the  particular  referred  to,  had  undergone  no  change.  In  this  1 
was  not  disappointed;  for  among  the  leading  traits  of  bis  character  were  a 
marked  decision  and  independence  of  mind,  and  an  uncompromising  boldness  it 
the  utterance  of  what  he  deemed  the  truth.  He  was  slow  and  cautious  in  tho 
formation  of  his  opinions — once  formed  they  were  settled  and  inflexible.  He 
was  equally  faithful  in  enforcing  the  practical  duties  of  the  Christian  life; 
always  inculcating,  in  their  strictness,  the  moral  precepts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  often  drawing  from  the  book  of  Proverbs,  such  themes  of  remon- 
stranoe  or  reproof  as  he  thought  were  demanded  by  the  sins  or  follies  of  thi 
day. 

He  had  no  passion  for  polemics  or  public  controversy.  He  esteemed  it, 
however,  a  part  of  his  duty,  to  declare,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  the 
system  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline  set  forth  in  the  standards  of  his  Cbarch; 
and.  when  its  ministry  and  forms  were  publicly  questioned  in  a  neighbooriBg 
pulpit,  he,  as  publicly,  defended  them  in  his  own.  In  another  case,  the  i^lD^ 
diate  effects,  on  the  temporal  interests  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  his  congregation,  of 
this  feature  of  his  character,  were  quite  serious.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
because  it  well  illustrates  the  earnestness  of  his  convictions,  and  the  fidelity  with 
which,  irrespective  of  personal  consequences,  he  performed  the  duties  they 
imposed. 

On  becoming  acquainted  with  his  congregation,  he  soon  found  that  several 
of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  individuals  belonging  to  it,  had  adopted  the 
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I  «f  th»  UniTeraftlists,.  either  abeolatelj,  or  in  some  modified  form.  Think 
ing  these  opinions  unseriptnral  and  dangerous,  he  gare  no  quarter  to  them  in 
Iu8  teachings.  The  result  was,  that  several  families  of  his  congregation  left  him, 
and  hy  their  own  means  and  those  of  persons  sympathizing  with  them,  soon 
erected  a  house  of  worship,  and  established  in  it  a  preacher  of  their  own 
persuasion.  This  circumstance,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  parties  themselves, 
it  may  have  been  regretted  by  Mr.  Stanton,  and  though  for  a  time,  it  somewhat 
crippled  the  pecuniary  ability  of  his  people,  only  stimulated  him  to  the  more 
earnest  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  ministry  among  those  who  remained;  and 
its  fruits,  in  the  growth  and  vitality  of  the  Church,  were  afterwards  even  more 
abundant  than  they  had  previously  been. 

Mr.  Stanton,  at  the  period  to  which  my  sketch  relates,  possessed  many  of  the 
requisites  of  pulpit  oratory.  In  person,  he  was  tall  and  well  formed;  a  slight 
bat  not  ungraceful  stoop  gave  to  his  carriage  an  air  of  impressive  meekness, 
without  impairing  its  simple  dignity;  he  had  a  high,  broad  and  overhanging  fore- 
head; a  countenance  and  eye  readily  expressing  the  various  emotions  of  his 
soul;  and  a  complexion  not  pale,  but  yet  exhibiting  traces  of  delicate  health  and 
of  exhausting  study.  His  voice,  though  not  strong,  was  clear  and  flexible,  and 
by  long  and  diligent  practice  he  had  attained  to  great  perfection  in  its  manage- 
ment. 

His  behaviour  in  the  pulpit  was  marked  by  a  peculiar  solemnity  and  reverrace. 
The  air  and  manner  in  which  he  entered  it,  plainly  showed  to  the  eye  and  con- 
science of  his  people,  that  their  minister  had  come  into  the  house  of  God,  feeling 
that  it  was,  indeed,  a  high  and  holy  place.  With  the  first  utterances  of  hid 
Toioe,  the  congregation  caught  the  same  sentiment,  and  retained  it  until  the  ser- 
vice was  concluded. 

His  sermon,  being  perfectly  committed  to  memory  and  thoroughly  studied, 
was  delivered  without  the  help  of  note  or  memorandum,  and  accompanied, 
throughout,  by  appropriate  attitudes,  intonations,  emphasis,  and  gesture.  His 
action  was  premeditated;  but  it  was  yet  so  judiciously  adapted  to  the  different 
parts  of  his  discourse,  that  you  gave  yourself  up  to  the  impression  that  each 
sentence,  with  its  accompanying  tone  and  gesture,  was  the  spontaneous  utterance 
of  the  moment — coming,  warm  and  fresh,  from  a  mind  and  heart  big  with  the 
momentous  themes  on  which  you  were  addressed.  So,  in  spirit,  it  truly  was; 
and,  80  no  doubt,  as  to  single  sentences,  rushing  unbidden  to  his  lips,  it  must 
oftentimes  have  been.  But  he  never  allowed  himself  to  depend  on  any  such 
inspiration ;  he  conscientiously  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  his  written  ser- 
mon, with  a  view  to  its  most  appropriate  and  effective  delivery;  and  while  he 
had  health  and  strength  to  adhere  to  this  course  of  preparation,  his  labour  was 
well  repaid  by  its  results.  Few  men,  by  the  mere  manner  in  which  they  spoke, 
could  give  greater  effect  to  language. 

The  state  of  Mr.  Stanton's  health,  while  undergoing  these  heavy  demands  on 
his  strength,  compelled  him  to  limit  his  sermons  to  at  most  thirty  or  thirty-five 
minutes'  length.  This  made  brevity  and  condensation  an  important  and  habitual 
study;  and  accordingly  his  style  was  marked  by  a  terse  and  sententious  mode 
of  expression.  This  characteristic  it  always  retained;  but,  after  adopting  a  less 
laborious  and  exhausting  method  of  preparation  and  delivery,  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  limit  above  mentioned. 

In  stating  the  subject  and  plan  of  his  discourse,  his  manner  was  simple,  plain 
and  distinct:  but  he  always  h^;an  in  a  tone  so  low,  as  to  require,  from  all  who 
desired  to  hear  him,  very  close  attention.  This  habit  was,  doubtless,  in  part, 
the  result  of  physical  organization  and  bodily  weakness;  but  to  some  extent, 
also,  it  was  the  result  of  system.  A  monotonous  tone  and  manner,  in  a  public 
speaker,  he  thought  exceedingly  fiialty;  and  among  the  elements  of  an  impres- 
sive delivery,  he  gave  the  first  place  to  suitable  and  diversified  intonations  and 
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moYements  of  the  human  voice.  Having  secured,  at  tiie  outset,  Uie  atteaticD  tf 
his  auditors,  he  kept  it  until  the  end.  As  he  proceeded  in  his  dLooourse,  hk  voiei 
rose,  and  his  countenance  and  gestures  became  animated.  When  he  approached 
its  close,  his  manner,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  subject,  increased  in  soleiih 
nity  and  force.  He  often  became  intensely  earnest — sometimes  singularly  npHl 
and  impassioned  in  utterance  and  gesture.  His  voice,  on  such  occasions,  ran, 
with  surprising  facility,  through  every  note;  now  sinking  to  a  deep  undertoMor 
low  whisper,  but  yet  heard — ^such  would  be  the  silence — in  eT&rj  part  of  the 
room,  and  now  rising  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  startling  his  hearers,  is  with 
unearthly  solemnity  and  awe, — ^his  look,  tone,  and  gestures  expressing  eTeo 
more  than  his  words.  Passages  of  this  sort  must  have  cost  him  much  preriov 
study;  yet  they  seemed  the  natural  sequence  of  the  discussion  which  preceded 
them;  and  therefore  no  one  felt  that  there  was  in  them  any  thing  forced  or  thettri- 
cal.  They  were  never  protracted  to  undue  length,  but  were  the  short  and 
effective  application  of  a  solemn  and  instructive  discourse.  The  impression  made 
by  them  on  his  hearers  was  often  such  as  he  most  desired;  they  retired  not  to 
praise  the  preacher,  but  to  ponder  his  message;  to  commune  with  their  ovb 
hearts;  to  search  the  Scriptures;  or  to  call  upon  their  God. 

Mr.  Stanton  had  a  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  an  honest  contempt  of 
whatever  was  cowardly  or  base;  and  he  was  capable  of  giving  utterance  to  these 
feelings  in  terms  of  cutting  irony  and  sarcasm.  This  power  he  usually  kept  in 
abeyance;  but  he  sometimes  felt  it  needful  to  give  it  scope.  On  such  occasions, 
the  dexterity  and  keenness  of  the  stroke  would  sometimes  provoke  a  smile;  but 
the  habitual  solemnity  of  the  speaker  and  his  audience  would  be  soon  restored, 
by  the  warm  expostulations  or  the  stem  rebuke  which  invariably  followed  these 
sallies.  I  remember  to  have  heard  two  sermons  of  his  spoken  of,  by  those  who 
heard  them,  as  successful  examples  of  this  kind; — one,  on  the  passage  in  Pro- 
verbs— "  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit.^  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool 
than  of  him  " — and  the  other,on  Profane  Swearing.  In  the  first,  he  applied  the 
rod  of  wholesome  discipline,  in  the  second,  the  lash  of  unsparing  severity;  while 
in  the  treatment  of  each  class  of  offenders,  he  answered  the  fool  **  according  to 
his  folly." 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  a  preacher,  like  that  of  so  many  of  hii 
class,  rests,  almost  exclusively,  on  the  fleeting  recollections  of  the  comparatitelr 
small  number  of  persons,  now  living,  who  heard  him  in  his  prime.  A  small 
volume  of  his  sermons  was  published,  by  his  widow,  some  years  after  his  death; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  print  the  attitudes,  tones,  and  gestures — ^the  look  andeje- 
of  an  earnest  and  impassioned  speaker.  Besides  the  disadvantage  of  not  haviof 
been  selected  or  prepared  for  the  press  by  their  author,  these  sermons  were  en- 
dently  much  injured  by  errors  of  transcription  and  of  the  press.  Yet  with  ill 
these  drawbacks,  the  volume  will,  I  think,  satisfy  any  who  may  read  it,  that 
the  sermons  contained  in  it,  delivered  by  the  man,  and  with  the  action  above 
described,  must  have  been  exceedingly  impressive.  In  1827,  he  preached  it 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  an  Ordination  Sermon,  which,  at  the  request  of  those  who 
heard  it,  he  permitted  to  be  published.  But  he  had  no  ambition  of  authorship; 
he  well  knew  that  his  power  as  a  preacher  depended,  essentially,  on  the  accesso- 
ries of  utterance  and  action ;  he  considered  preaching  his  true  and  sole  vocatioo, 
and  he  limited  even  his  attempts  to  be  useful — much  more  any  love  of  dis- 
tinction hp  might  indulge — to  the  public  exercises  of  the  pulpit.  The  single  sei^ 
mon  which  he  published  embraces  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  commission  and 
duties  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  very  characteristic  of  ite 
author;  and  will  bear,  if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  experience,  repeated  pcnr- 
sals.  To  me,  at  least,  it  brings  up,  in  lively  recollection,  the  close  habits  «f 
thought,  the  dear  and  pungent  forms  of  expression,  the  stem  fidelity  to  trtth 
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and,  oeeMtonany  too,  the  holy  eamastnees,  by  whkh  its  author  yet  IWes  in  my 
memory  and  affections. 

I  am  gtad  to  learn  that  yon  hare  recehred  a  notice  of  Mr.  Stanton,  from  one 
whose  acquaintance  with  him  began  after  his  remoTal  from  Hudson,  and  con- 
tinned  nntil  his  death.  The  main  elements  of  his  character  cannot  have  been 
much  altered;  but  his  appearance  and  manner  in  the  pulpit,  during  this  period, 
mnst  have  been  very  unlike  those  of  his  earlier  days.  This  will  readily  account 
ibr  any  differences  which  may  be  found  to  exist  between  the  two  sketches. 
Taken  together,  they  will,  I  hope,  couTcy  to  those  who  may  come  after  us,  some 
accurate  notion  of  the  disposition  and  qualities,  the  talents  and  worth,  we  hare 
attempted  to  describe. 

Little  did  I  think,  when  in  1815, 1  casually  saw  and  heard  him,  for  the  first 
time,  that  in  the  good  proTidence  of  God,  he  was  to  become  the  spiritual  father 
of  one,  then  very  dear  to  my  heart;  that  the  sacred  rite  by  which  she  was. to  be 
made  the  companion  of  my  life,  was  to  be  celebrated  by  him ;  that  he  was  to 
baptize  the  first-born  of  my  children;  and  that  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty 
years,  1  should  be  called  upon  to  delineate  his  character.  Its  intrinsic  excellence 
makes  it  worthy  of  commemoration  in  your  work;  and  from  the  circumstances 
just  mentioned,  you  may  readily  conceiye  that  my  task,  however  inadequately 
performed,  has  heen  to  me  a  labour  of  gratitude  and  love. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Very  affectionately  and  faithfully  yours, 

B.  F.  BUTLER. 


FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  L.  CARROLL,  D.  D. 

Philadklphia,  July  1^  1850. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Stanton  in  the 
autumn  of  1827,  about  the  time  of  my  first  settlement  in  the  ministry  at  Litch- 
field. He  was  then  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bethlem, 
and  he  preached  the«  Sermon  at  my  ordination  and  installation.  We  were  on 
intimate  terms  while  I  remained  at  Litchfield,  and  occasionally  exchanged  pul- 
pits. It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  we  were  dismissed,  by  our  own  request, 
from  our  respeotive  charges,  by  the  same  council,  on  the  same  day,  and  for  the 
same  reason — ^namely,  the  &ilure  of  health.  He  occasionally  visited  me  after 
my  removal  to  Brooklyn,  while  he  was  supplying  Dr.  Wilson's  pulpit  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  afterwards  a  pulpit  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  and  when  I  went  to 
Virginia  to  take  the  Presidency  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  I  found  him  there, 
the  Pastor  of  the  Church  with  which  the  College  was  more  immediately  connected. 
Here  our  former  intimacy  was  resumed,  and  continued  until  my  connection  with 
the  College  ceased.  We  were  on  different  sides  in  the  great  controversy  which 
divided  the  Presbyterian  Church;  but  our  personal  intimacy  continued  notwith- 
standing, as  long  as  we  lived  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Stanton  in  his  person  was  of  the  medium  size,  rather  slender,  had  light 
hair  and  a  light  blue  eye,  receding  beneath  a  tremendous  brow  that  would  have 
reminded  you  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  had  always,  from  my  first  knowledge  of 
him,  the  air  and  the  gait  of  a  man  in  feeble  health.  In  his  intercourse  with 
society  he  was  somewhat  reserved, — perhaps  even  taciturn;  but  with  his  friends 
he  was  social  and  sufficiently  communicative.  I  cannot  speak  with  much  confi- 
dence in  respect  to  his  natural  temper;  for  I  doubt  not  that  it  had  been  greatly 
modified  by  the  influence  of  disease.  From  the  time  that  I  knew  him,  it  was 
somewhat  more  than  ordinarily  excitable;  and  I  rather  think  that  this  charac- 
teristic became  more  strongly  marked,  as  the  disease  of  which  he  was  the  subject 
gradually  gained  upon  him. 
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His  initlleotiud  chanteter  wm  distinguMMd  ofaieflj  by  power  off 
and  a  corresponding  power  of  expression.  I  hare  scarcely  eT«r  known  a  | 
who  could  say  00  forcible  thiogs  in  so  forcible  a  way.  I  cannot  say  that  1m  wu 
distingniihed  for  logical  acumen,  or  for  consecutive  argumentatbn,  nor  yet  fortfai 
corrascations  of  a  brilliant  fancy;  but  for  things  that  would  make  a  deep  impm- 
sion  and  gam  a  permanent  lodgement  in  the  memory,  and  that  would  be  thooglit 
of  and  talked  about  long  after  they  were  uttered,  you  might,  I  think,  assiga  to 
him  a  rank  among  the  very  first  men  of  his  day. 

But  I  am  anticipatiog  my  account  of  him  as  a  preacher.  He  had  an  adminUi 
taot  at  securing  the  attention  of  his  audience  at  the  outset.  He  would  uUtr  tki 
first  few  sentences  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  give  an  impression  of  greet  bodi^ 
feebleness,  and  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  and  make  them  moretku 
willing  to  lend  their  whole  attention,  that  he  might  not  be  taxed  for  too  great  u 
effort.  But  in  the  progress  of  his  discourse,  as  his  mind  became  excited,  ha 
voice  waxed  strong  and  loud,  his  delivery  became  impassioned,  and  his  intona- 
tions effective,  in  the  highest  degree.  I  remember  one  remarkable  instance  of 
the  effect  produced  by  his  manner,  of  which,  however,  it  is  imposstUe  for  me  to 
convey  to  you  any  adequate  idea  on  paper.  Numbers  of  fiimilies  in  that  part  of 
Yirginia  were  abandoning  their  lands,  instead  of  reclaiming  them  by  dnecnltin* 
tion,  and  removing  into  the  far  distant  West*or  Southwest,  in  the  hope  of  tbeitbjr 
making  their  fortunes.  Mr.  Stanton  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  folly  of  thu 
sacrificing  the  means  of  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  improvement,  at  tbe 
uncertain  shrine  of  Mammon,  and  he  came  forth  with  a  phillipic  against  it, 
that  was  perfectly  overwhelming.  After  a  somewhat  protracted  coarse  of 
scathing  remark,  exposing  what  he  regarded  the  infatuation  and  criminality  of 
the  persons  concerned,  he  said,  "  My  only  wonder  is  that  God  Almighty  will 
permit  such  people  to  live  anywhere  on  his  footstool."  There  was  a  degree, 
not  only  of  reprobation,  but  of  absolute  contempt,  conveyed  both  in  the  matter 
and  in  the  manner,  which  I  scarcely  remember  ever  to  have  seen  equalled. 

Mr.  Stanton's  preaching  was  decidedly  of  an  evangelical  cast,  yet  in  his  list 
years  it  became,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  controversial.  It  received  its  hue, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  lamentable  controversy  in  which  he  felt  so  deep  aa 
interest,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  sermons,  for  the  pulpit,  as  far  as  I 
know,  were  always  written  out,  but  they  were  read  with  an  air  of  fk-eedom  that 
was  not  found  fault  with,  even  in  Virginia.  He  had  good  extemporaacooi 
powers,  and  in  a  deliberative  body,  was  an  earnest,  effective,  and  sometimes  to 
his  opponents,  a  terrible»debater. 

Mr.  Stanton  accomplished  the  objects  of  the  ministry,  rather  by  his  efforts  it 
public^  than  by  mingling  extensively  with  his  people  in  private.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  would  have  performed  much  more  of  pastoral  duty  than  he 
did,  but  for  his  uninterrupted  ill  health,  which  operated  greatly  to  depress  his 
energies. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  always,  as  far  as  I  know,  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  bretfarea 
in  the  ministry,  wherever  he  resided.  All  felt  that  he  had  a  commanding  intel- 
lect, and  an  honest  purpose  to  serve  his  Master,  while  some  things  which  mfht 
have  appeared  as  defects,  were  regarded  as  fairly  attributable  to  that  inveterate 
and  depressing  disease  of  which  he  was  long  the  8ubject>  and  to  which  ht  was 
finally  a  victim. 

Vwry  truly  yours, 

D.  L.  GABBOLIi. 


JAMES  GALLAHER  * 
1816—1868. 

Jameb  Gallaher  was  born  in  what  is  now  Washington  County,  Tenn^ 
OD  the  8th  of  October,  1792 ;  to  which  place  his  grandfather,  James  Galla* 
ker»  who  was  of  Seotch  Irish  extraction,  had  removed  from  Pennsylvania, 
abonl  the  year  1779.  He  was  the  eldest  son,  and  second  child,  of  Thomaa 
ftod  Mary  (Greene)  Gallaher,  who  were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  three 
of  whom  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  James, 
hi«  fkther  removed  from  Washington  to  Blount  County,  where  he  was  inces- 
santly annoyed  by  the  Creek,  and  especially  the  Cherokee,  Indians.  For 
several  years  the  people  lived  in  block  houses,  and  cultivated  their  little 
farms, — some  labouring,  while  others  were  watching  the  approach  of  danger. 
When  James  was  an  infant,  not  more  than  six  months  old,  an  incident 
occurred  in  one  of  these  block  houses,  which  had  well  nigh  terminated  his 
earthly  being.  A  large  feather  bed  had  been  placed  by  some  of  the  inmates 
o€  the  fort  upon  the  pallet  where  the  child  was  sleeping,  and  was  dbcovered 
by  the  mother  just  in  time  to  prevent  life  from  becoming  extinet — an  inter* 
position  of  Providence  which  might  remind  one  of  that  by  which  was 
accomplished  the  preservation  of  the  infant  that  was  destined  to  be  the 
dcliTerer  and  lawgiver  of  Israel. 

The  County  of  Roan  to  which  James  Gallaher's  father  ultimately  removed, 
embraced  a  portion  of  the  territory  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  the 
Cherokee  Indians  in  the  year  1798.  Here  James  was  occupied  chiefly  in 
assisting  to  cultivate  his  father's  farm  till  the  autumn  of  1811,  when  he  was 
sent  to  Washington  College,  then  under  the  Presidency  of  its  Founder,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Doak.  Up  to  this  time,  his  advantages  for  education  had  been 
bat  limited,  though  he  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  Scotch  IrLih  population, 
by  whom  the  Bible  was  highly  prized,  and  he,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
other  children  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  been  carefully  instructed  in  its 
sacred  contents.  This  part  of  his  education  had  doubtless  much  to  do  in 
rendering  him  in  future  life,  as  he  was  acknowledged  to  be,  **  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures." 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1800,  during  the  early  part  of  the  great  revival 
that  occurred  at  that  period,  that  the  parents  of  James  Gallaher  were  hope- 
fully converted ;  but  from  that  time  they  lived  an  eminently  Christian  life, 
and  were  favoured  with  many  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  in  their  dwell- 
ing. This  son  was  deeply  exercised  with  a  sense  of  his  sinfulness  from  the 
year  1800  till  1810 ;  and  not  unfrequently  was  the  subject  of  the  most 
appalling  terrors ;  but  in  the  last  mentioned  year  or  about  that  time,  he 
seems  to  have  gained  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

Young  Gallaher  remained  in  College  through  the  entire  course, — accom- 
plishing  the  whole,  however,  in  four  sessions  of  five  months  each, — and 
graduated  in  the  fall  of  1813.  The  next  spring  he  opened  a  high  school  in 
Knoxville,  which  he  continued  five  months.  During  this  time  he  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Bar,  and  through 
their  influence  it  became  for  some  time  a  question  with  him  whether  he 
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shoold  not  make  the  Law  his  profession ;  but,  upon  farther  reieotioo,  n 
eoDQeotion  with  the  earnestly  expressed  wbhes  of  his  &ther,  he  dismissed 
the  idea,  and  formed  a  definite  purpose,  which  he  never  sabseqaeDtlj  regret- 
ted, to  preach  the  Gospel. 

He  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction,  partly  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Crawford,  and  partly  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Bovell,  D.  D.,  and 
resided  during  the  time  in  their  respective  families.  Having  completed  his 
course  of  study,  ho  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbyterj  d 
Abingdon,  in  December,  1815,  and  immediately  after  was  invited  by  th$ 
Ohurch  of  New  Providence,  in  Hawkins  County,  Tenn.,  and  by  the  pmfU 
of  Rogersville  to  become  their  Pastor.  In  a  few  months  after,  a  ctll  bft^ 
ing  been  laid  before  the  Presbytery  and  accepted,  he  was  ordained  to  tk 
office  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  broad  field  of 
labour  to  which  he  was  thus  introduced.  His  call  to  Rogersville  was  dsted 
June  10,  1816,  and  was  signed  by  fourteen  persons.  It  was  ooDtemplated 
that  he  should  preach  one  half  of  hb  time  in  Rogersville,  and  the  other 
half  in  New  Providence,  twelve  miles  distant,  for  which  he  was  to  receire 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year — two  hundred  from  each  church.  He  lived  in 
Rogersville,  and  continued  in  charge  of  these  churches  for  fourteen  yean. 
In  the  spring  of  1880,  he  was  settled  over  the  Third  Presbyterian  Chnrch 
in  Cincinnati,  (a  colony  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson's,)  which  he  had  bea 
instrumental  of  organizing  a  short  time  before.  In  1835,  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  Marion  County,  Mo.,  to  become  a  Professor  in  the  Theolc^ieil 
department  of  Marion  College:  he  remained  here  about  four  years,  during i 
part  of  which  time  he  was  occupied  in  collecting  funds  for  the  bstitntioD, 
and  in  preaching,  through  a  wide  range  of  country,  as  an  Evangelist.  In 
1839,  be  removed  with  his  family  to  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  where  he  had  hii 
home  till  the  close  of  life.  During  the  first  year  of  his  residence  there, 
he  acted  as  stated  supply  to  the  Church  in  that  place,  making  occasional 
missionary  tours  through  the  surrounding  country;  but,  after  the  dirision 
of  that  Church  in  the  spring  of  1840,  he  preached  there  only  occasionallj, 
and  spent  nearly  his  whole  time  in  preaching  to  the  destitute  in  different 
parts  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  1852-53,  he  was  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress. At  the  close  of  the  session,  he  resumed  hb  labours  as  an  Evangelist, 
and  was  thus  employed  when  death  overtook  him. 

He  had  just  closed  a  protracted  meeting  of  several  weeks'  continnanoe 
at  Brunswick,  Mo.,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  another  place  to  holds 
similar  meeting,  when  he  was  suddenly  prostrated  by  dysentery,  which, 
after  about  five  weeks,  came  to  a  fatal  termination.  He  died  on  the  19th 
of  October,  1853. 

Mr.  Gallaher  was  married  in  or  about  the  year  1816,  to  Lucinda  Houston, 
by  whom  he  had  eleven  children, — five  sons  and  six  daughters.  Mrs.  Gal- 
laher died  at  St.  Charles  on  the  21st  of  November,  1850. 

Mr.  Gallaher's  only  publications,  except  what  appeared  in  periodicals, 
are  the  Pilgrimage  of  Adam«  and  David,  1845,  and  The  Western  Sketeh 
Book,  1850. 
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PROM  THE  KEY.  FREDERICK  A.  ROSS,  D.  D. 

HuvTSTius,  Ala.,  Dec.  10,  1866. 

Ify  dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  give  you  this  fiimiliar  letter 
containing  some  recollections  of  my  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  James  Gallaher, 
deceased. 

They  begin  in,  I  think,  the  year  1819,  and  in  Hawkins  County,  East  Tennessee. 
I  was  a  mere  youth  about  twenty-two  years  of  age, — a  stranger  in  that  country, 
attending  to  the  estate  of  my  deceased  father,  who  lived,  and  had  recently  died, 
in  Eastern  Virginia. 

My  young  bachelor  home,,while  in  the  duties  mentioned,  was  a  romantic  and 
beautiful  spot,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Holston  River  not  far 
Uroxn  the  village  of  Kingsport.  I  was  a  gay  young  Virginian;  and  felt^jnyself 
buried  there.  I  had  no  society.  To  spend  time,  I  was  wont  to  attend  the  occa- 
sional ministrations  of  the  Methodist  itinerant,  and  to  visit  an  old  Presbyterian 
and  his  wife,  a  few  miles  away,  who  took  much  interest  in  me, — a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Kinkeade.  This  old  gentleman  and  lady  were  called  Hopkinsians,  a 
phase  of  Presbyterians  who  then  and  for  a  long  time  before  had  divided  East 
Tennessee  with  the  Old  School;  and  ultimately  became  the  New  School  in  that 
region.  It  was  hard  to  tell  whether  the  husband  or  the  wife  was  the  most  thor- 
oughly versed  in  Edwards,  Hopkins,  and  Emmons,  and  strange,  their  society, 
wholly  of  this  metaphysical  tone,  became  a  perfect  charm  to  mo.  I  spent  days 
with  them  contesting  the  extremes  of  Hopkins  and  Emmons.  I  see  now  the  little 
old  man  with  his  very  short  legs,  waddling  to  get  the  candle-stand,  and  piling  it 
op  with  Hopkins'  huge  volumes — ^then  seated  in  his  great  old-fashioned  chimney 
corner,  spectacles  in  one  hand,  pipe  in  the  other,  he  would  look  at  me  with  his 
piercing  little  black  eyes,  and  press  some  **nice  pint"  of  disinterested  benevo- 
lence. The  old  lady,  tall  and  angular,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth, — 
with  pipe  and  spectacles  too,  would  nod  assent  to  the  hardest  paradoxes  of 
Emmons,  and  hope  And  believe  from  her  Yery  heart  that  some  day  I  would  see 
the  beauty  of  these  **  new  ideas,"  It  was  on  one  such  occasion  after  little  Davy, 
as  he  was  called,  had  read  to  me  with  exquisite  delight,  a  sheet  of  his  own  poe- 
try,— ^in  which  he  made  Satan  before  he  fell>consent  that  Ood  might  for  his  glory 
influence  him  to  sin — that  Polly  the  wife  said  with  real  affection  for  me,  **  I  wish, 
Mr.  Ross,  you  would  just  ride  down  to  New  Providence  next  Sunday  and  hear 
Mr.  Gallaher.  He  is  my  preacher,  and  you  can't  help  liking  him."  **  Yes," 
added  the  old  man,  "  you  must — Gallaher  is  not  quite  up  to  these  *'  nice  pints  " 
yet;  but  he  is  a  great  preacher." 

This  was  my  first  introduction  to  the  name  of  one  with  whom  I  was  after- 
wards for  a  time  so  intimate.  I  yielded  to  this  request;  and  went  with  some 
young  men  a  Sabbath  or  so,  thereafter,  to  the  church  intimated;  which  was  one 
of  two  in  which  Mr.  G.  laboured,  and  about  twelve  miles  from  my  residence. 

It  was  a  small  brick  school-house,  seated  for  preaching.  The  pulpit  was  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  long  sides — a  door  was  in  the  opposite  wall,  and  one  in 
each  end;  giving  four  blocks  of  seats — sufficient  for  an  hundred  and  fifty 
persons. 

This  was  the  congregation  which  soon  became  four  hundred  church  members, 
and  from  that  number  to  one  thousand  hearers.  The  pulpit  was  a  mere  box, 
with  what  was  called  a  breast  board  without  cushion,  Bible  or  Hymn  Book.  On 
one  corner  of  this  board,  however,  there  was  a  large  brown  pitcher  of  water,  but 
no  tumbler.  The  speaker  had  to  drink  out  of  the  pitcher, — and  it  once  helped 
me  to  recover  a  lost  train  of  ideas  when  preaching  a  memorized  sermon. 

Soon  after  I  was  seated,  Mr.  Gallaher  came — walking  with  quick  nervous  8te[H- 
he  was  after  the  time.    Not  onuiual,  for  he  was  lasy  in  every  thing  but  thought 
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and  utterance.  He,  like  myself,  had  come  twelve  mfles,  bat  from  the  <^^pod(i 
direction.  His  saddle  ba|;8  were  en  his  arm,  from  which  im  took  Bible  ib4 
Hymn  Book — minbters  in  those  days  being  expected  to  provide  *'  the  hooki"  for 
church  services  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  have  no  recollections  of  that  ficst  sermon  except  my  being  pleased^^-and  Mill 
more  with  the  man. 

Mr.  G.  was  fully  six  feet  high,  and  then  a  spare  figure.  Years  after,  he 
weighed  three  hundred.  His  dress  was  very  careless.  Neither  his  batoreoat 
seemed  to  have  been  made  for  him.  His  iaoe  was  eminently  handsome,  aod  M 
of  fascination,  although  his  forehead  was  nowise  corroborative  of  phreoologr- 
For  it  was  very  low,  and  his  hair,  black  and  harsh,  came  over  it,  just  ss in  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher's  face, — whpm  in  hair,  brow  and.  complexion,  he  very  modi 
resembled.  His  eyes  were  splendid.  His  mouth  was  large,  with  fine  teeth,  his 
voice  rich  as  Henry  Clay's;  and,  as  was  well,  he  sang  with  great  natural  taste— 
and  just  to  please,  to  the  highest  xest,  his  Scotch  Irish  hearers — all  the  noble,  old 
tunes. 

At  that  time  there  was  an  impediment  in  his  speech; — which  in  him.tsint 
few  others  I  have  known,  was  not  unpleasant  to  the  hearer;  for  when  thewwd 
did  come,  'twas  just  the  one,  and  the  better  ibr  the  delay,  to  your  appreciation  ef 
it.  This  defect  he  overcame  in  a  few  years — and  then  he  had  the  noblest  stream 
of  words  in  swelling  tones  of  music. 

His  manners,  from  good  sense  and  native  tact,  were  free  and  easy,— and  ht 
attracted  you  at  once  in  admiration  and  afiection.  He  was  about  foar  years 
older  than  myself— our  intimacy  did  not  begin  then  however— for  haring  an 
extended  land  business  over  the  State  of  Tennessee,  I  was  much  from  home; 
but  in  1323,  after  there  had  been  a  church  organized  at  Kingsport,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Glenn,  Mr.  Gallaliercame  up  from  RogersviMe, 
some  twenfy-five  miles  to  assist  during  a  protracted  meeting. 

It  was  under  one  of  his  sermons,  John  x.  27,  28,  29 — that  I  was  made  will- 
ing to  receive  the  **  Eternal  Life.'*  I  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1825;  and  from 
that  time  until  in  1830,  he  removed  from  East  Tennessee,  v^e  were  on  terms  of 
most  affectionate  intercourse. 

I  seldom  met  with  him  after  that  period,  so  that  my  personal  recollectioDS  aie 
all  belonging  to  those  seven  years  from  1823;  but  during  that  time  we  preached 
and  were  together  a  great  deal.  I  married  soon  after  I  attached  myself  to  the 
church;  and  my  house  was  the  preacher's  home.  Mr.  G.  had  already  a  hvajlj'y 
so,  from  many  motives,  we  were  as  one  in  pUns  and  actions. 

In  the  summer  of  1828,  in  response  to  invitation  from  West  Lexington  Presby- 
tery, Kentucky,  we  spent  four  months  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  In  that  tour  we 
held  sixteen  protracted  meetings  and  received  more  than  one  thousand  persons 
into  the  church;  five  hundred  of  whom  were  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  G.  was  truly  in  his  glory  as  an  itinerant — ^he  was  no  pastor — ^he  was  no 
student  of  books — he  never  reached  those  "ntce;nn*s  "  which  my  metaphywcal 
old  gentleman  and  his  wife  expected  him  to  attain.  He  read  little,  but  what  he 
did  read  he  thoroughly  mastered — made  his  own,  and  reproduced  it  with  wonde^ 
ful  power.  Like  Charles  James  Fox,  without  being  a  student  in  the  usaal  sense, 
he  was  turning  over  all  the  time  trains  of  thought  for  the  pulpit — while  riding- 
walking — sitting  in  conversation,  or  lying  in  bed — wherein  be  it  said,  he  was  tn 
intolerable  companion— ever  tossing  about,  and  talking  to  himself  half  asleep. 

He  took  in  his  sermons  the  broadest,  plainest,  most  common  sense  views  of  the 
Bible, — ^in  listening  to  which,  like  unto  looking  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the 
youngest  were  pleased,  and  the  oldest  felt  him  to  be  ever  ttee  and  fresh — often 
sublime. 

In  his  early  day  ho  frequently  wrote  out  his  sermons,  and  committed  them 
to  memory — soon  however  he  used  only  short  notes,  and  ultimately,  hi  his  later 
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daj,  ho  took  no  papor  at  all  into  tho  d«ak«  Of  ooorao  ke  roqnired  exoitemeni; 
^ed  sometUnes-^but  take  him  all  in  all*  he  was  one  of  the  noet  inatrnotife  aad 
impressive  preachers  the  West  has  ever  produced. 

What  Mr.  G.  wrote,  was  in  its  day  very  effective;  whether  narrative  or  argti* 
ment.  Some  of  his  controversial  articles  were  never*  surpassed.  In  his  other 
published  productions,  ''Adam  and  David,"  and  the  *'  Western  Sketch  Book," 
you  will  find  his  ability  in  narrative,  and  wit  in  anecdote.  I  have  not  now  these 
books,  and  the  publishers'  names  have  escaped  me. 

Mr.  G.  resembled  Sidney  Smith  in  one  respect.  He  greatly  enjoyed  his  own 
humour.  His  laugh  was  glorious  to  himself,  and  most  contagious  to  others. 
And  like  Smith,  in  another  thing — he  never  wounded  his  friends  with  the  edges  of 
his  wit. 

I  find,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  exceeded  your  paper  limit;  and  have  only  begun  my 
recollections. 

I  felt  them  hardly  worth  your  acceptance — kept  them  back — ^but  send  them 
reluctantly. 

Yours  very  respectfully  and  truly, 

F.  A.  ROSS. 

FROM  TH£  REV.  ROBERT  J.  BRECKENRIDGE,  D.  D., 

PBOVESSOa  IN  THE   DAMVILLB  THEOLOGICAL  8EKJNART. 

Danville,  Ky.,  December  8,  1866. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  knew  James  Gallaher  very  well;  have  been  a  great  deal  in  his 
company;  have  heard  him  preach  often;  have  conducted  powerful  meetings  with 
immense  results  with  him.  The  period  of  my  particular  acquaintance  extended 
from  about  1827  to  1847,  in  the  fall  of  which  year  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time. 
After  1837,  my  intercourse  with  him  was  less  frequent,  as  we  lived  &r  apart,  and 
were  members  of  different  portions  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch.  We  had  a 
mutual  friend,  David  Nelson,  by  means  of  whom  our  relations  were  closer  than 
they  would  probably  have  been  otherwise. 

He  was  a  man  of  small  attainments  and  poor  early  opportunities;  but  of 
remarkable  gifts  in  many  respects — a  great  wit,  and  of  infinite  complacency  and 
affluence  of  kindly  emotions;  an  actor  of  wonderful  power;  one  of  the  sweetest 
singers  in  the  world;  pathetic,  violent,  vociferous,  pointed,  earnest,  as  a  speaker; 
possessing  a  fervid  imagination,  and  an  intense  desire  to  save  souls.  He  was, 
besides,  of  immense  activity  in  his  work,  and  could  work  without  limit;  and  did 
work  with  great  results  in  revivals  for  many  years. 

He  was  no  mean  writer  of  fugitive  poetry;  and  published  a  volume  of  Theology, 
in  some  respects  very  curious,  under  a  curious  title  which  I  now  forget.  The 
last  time,  nearly,  that  1  ever  saw  him,  he  entertained  a  stage  full  of  us,  all  day, 
dver  some  of  the  worst  roads  in  Kentucky,  repeating,  with  great  pathos  and 
beauty,  some  of  the  finest  narratives  in  it. 

He  knew  very  little  about  doctrinal  controversies  of  any  sort,  except  as 
they  passed  before  him.  But  he  had  been  raised  a  Presbyterian,  and  though  he 
united  with  the  New  School,  he  was  not  even  tinctured,  so  far  as  I  ever  discov- 
ered, with  a  single  dogma  of  that  School.  He  was,  ibr  substance  of  his  sermons, 
a  fair  Presbyterian  preacher;  and  for  manner,  a  very  popular,  and  occasionally 
a  moat  touching  and  impressive,  one.  His  companionship  was  extremely  agreea- 
ble— his  friendship  warm  and  lasting.  Out  of  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in  it,  he 
^seemed  never  content,  but  when  excited  about  something,  and  trying  to  excite 
others ;  whether  to  work — to  laugh— -to  walk — to  pray — any  thing.  Every  thing 
like  repose,  self-concentration,  or  any  of  those  lofty  and  quiet  and  intense  states 
of  soul,  which  belong  to  the  strongest  natures,  (which  David  Nelson  had  so 
grandly,)  were  alien  from  his  nature.     Take  him  all  in  all,  he  was  a  man  easy  to 
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lore,  wko  hftd  himself  a  loriag  heart;  a  man  who  worked  long,  hard,  with  gnit 
delight,  and  great  snooess  for  his  Master:  was  a  man  free  of  all  had  and  m^ 
nant  passions,  and  strongly  confided  in  by  some  of  the  hest  and  wisest  men  of 
his  day. 
This  is  mj  impression  of  the  man. 

With  best  wishes,  your  brother  in  Christ, 

B.  J.  BBECKEKRID6S. 


THOMAS  CHARLTON  HENRY,  D.D* 
1816—1827. 

Thomas  Charlton  Hbnbt  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander  and  Sank 
Matilda  Henry,  and  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  September  22,  1790.  His 
&ther  was  distinguished  for  his  wealth  and  benevolence,  and  was  for  seyenl 
years  President  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union.  At  his  birth,  ud 
during  bis  childhood,  bis  father  repeatedly  devoted  him  to  the  ministry,  m 
the  hope  that,  in-  due  time,  he  would  have  the  requisite  qualificatioos  for 
the  work.  But  his  early  years  were  passed  in  great  buoyancy  of  spirit  tai 
love  of  pleasure,  though  he  had  withal  a  considerable  fondness  for  books. 
His  father  was  disposed  to  indulge  his  literary  tastes  by  giving  him  the  best 
advantages  for  improvement;  but  he  became  satisfied  ere  long  thst  his 
lighter  propensities  were  so  predominant  that  there  was  little  hope  of  his 
becoming  a  vigorous  and  successful  student.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of 
about  eighteen,  he  placed  him  at  mercantile  business.  This,  however,  proTed 
so  distasteful  to  him  that,  after  a  short  trial,  he  resolved,  with  his  &ther's 
consent,  to  return  to  the  pursuit  of  learning. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  nothing  on  his  part  to  indicate  the  probi- 
bility  of  his  ever  being  any  thing  more  than  a  man  of  the  world.  Bat  his 
excellent  father,  ever  intent  upon  the  promotion  of  his  highest  interests, 
omitted  nothing  that  seemed  to  give  any  token  of  a  favourable  result.  Ha^ 
ing  heard  of  a  remarkable  attention  to  religion  in  Middlebury  College, 
he  sent  him  thither,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  a  sharer  in  the  spiritml 
blessings  with  which  that  institution  was  then  so  highly  favoured.  The 
revival  into  which  he  was  thus  introduced  passed  away,  without  letviog 
upon  his  mind  any  permanent  impression.  Another  revival,  however,  sub- 
sequently occurred,  which,  at  its  very  commencement,  numbered  him  tmong 
the  anxious  inquirers,  and  ultimately  among  its  hopeful  subjects.  He  imme- 
diately engaged  with  great  earnestness  in  the  promotion  of  the  work,  and  his 
labours  in  College,  then  and  afterwards,  were  thought  to  have  been  eminentlj 
useful  to  many  of  his  fellow  students. 

Soon  after  he  believed  himself  to  have  felt  the  power  of  relipon,  his 
mind  became  deeply  exercised  in  regard  to  what  should  be  his  future  oonrse " 
of  life ;  and  the  result  was  a  full  conviction  that  it  was  his  duty  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.     He  was  graduated  with  high  hoooor 
in  1814 ;  but  he  had  oommenoed  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit  before  the 
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oloAe  of  Us  opUege  life — ^be  was  bo  lEUok  in  adTsaoe  of  bis  olass  tktt  bo 
was  able  to  devote  a  large  part  of  bis  Senior  jear  to  Tbeologj.  Imnie- 
diatelj  after  bis  graduation,  be  joined  tbe  Tbeological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, and  remained  tbere,  a  diligent  student,  for  two  years.  He  was  licensed 
to  preacb  by  tbe  Presbytery  of  Philadelpbia,  April  17,  1816;  but  in  Octo- 
ber following  was  dismissed  to  join  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  by  wbicb 
be  was  subsequently  ordained.  For  two  successive  years  be  performed  gratui- 
tously tbe  work  of  a  missionary.  Several  montbs  of  this  period  were  passed  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  wbere  be  bad  great  popularity  as  a  preacher.  From  Lexing- 
ton be  was  unanimously  called  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Columbia, 
S.  G.  He  accepted  tbe  call,  and  was  installed  as  its  Pastor  in  November, 
1818. 

Here  he  continued  about  five  years ;  and  tbe  Church  was  eminently  pros- 
perous under  his  ministry.  In  January,  1824,  be  accepted  a  call  to  tbe 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Churcb  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  laboured  in  this  connection  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1824,  be  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Yale  College. 

In  tbe  early  part  of  1826,  his  health  bad  become  so  much  impaired  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  that  be  should  allow  himself  a  few  months  of 
relaxation.  He  accordingly  sailed  for  Europe,  and,  after  remaining  six 
months  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  returned  and  resumed  bis  duties 
towards  the  close  of  that  year. 

In  the  autumn  of  1827,  the  yellow  fever,  of  a  very  malignant  type  pre- 
TMled  extensively  in  Charleston.  Dr.  Henry's  friends  urged  him  to  with- 
draw till  tbe  danger  should  be  over;  but  he  resisted  their  importunity, 
satisfied  that  it  was  bis  duty  to  remain  with  his  flock,  as  long  as  Providence 
migbt  enable  him  to  do  so.  On  tbe  morning  of  the  1st  of  October,  he  was 
in  bis  usual  health — in  the  afternoon  he  was  under  tbe  arrest  of  death. 
He  bad  just  finished  correcting  a  work  which  be  designed  for  publication, 
wben  a  sudden  chill  passed  over  him,  wbicb  was  tbe  first  indication  that 
disease  was  already  in  his  system ;  and  in  less  than  four  days,  it  had  accom- 
plished its  fatal  work.  From  the  beginning,  he  manifested  unqualified  sub- 
mbsion  to  tbe  Divine  will ;  and  he  conversed  with  his  friends  in  the  most 
comforting  and  even  rapturous  manner,  testifying  to  the  power  of  his 
Hedeemer's  love  and  grace,  till  be  bad  reached  the  very  end  of  the  dark 
valley.  He  died  October  4,  1827,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and 
tbe  eleventh  of  his  ministry.  On  the  Sabbatb  after  his  death,  bis  remains 
were  carried  into  tbe  churcb  wbere  he  bad  preached  on  the  previous  Sab- 
batb, and  a  Funeral  Sermon  was  delivered  by  tbe  Rev.  B.  Gildersleeve. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Henry's  publications: — A  Plea  for  tbe 
West :  A  Sermon  before  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Synod  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  1824.  Tbe  Song  of  Ascent:  A  Sermon  preached  on 
tbe  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Cburch  in  Charleston,  1825.  Popular  Amusements,  12mo.,  1825.  Letters 
to  an  anxious  inquirer,  12mo.,  1827.  [This  work  was  passing  through  tbe 
press  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Henry's  death.]  Etchings  from  the  Religious 
world,  12mo.  [Posthumous.] 

Dr.  Henry  was  married,  in  July,  1816,  to  Abbe  M.,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Pavis,  M.  D.,  of  Ballston,  N.  Y.     They  bad  three  children,  one  of  whom 
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grtdttftted  al  tke  Jeffanon  Medical  (kUege,  PhiUdelpUa,  and  is  now  (1854) 
Asoatant  Surgeon  in  the  army,  in  New  Mezioo. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  NEILL,  D.  D. 

Philadxlphijl,  September  20, 1866. 

My  dear  Sir:  When  yon  asked  me  for  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Cbarlton 
Henry,  my  first  impression  was  that  I  could  refer  you  to  some  one  whose  more 
intimate  relations  with  him  would  supply  more  ample  material  for  such  asketdi 
as  you  propose  than  my  very  general  acquaintance  with  him  has  furnished.  Bat 
I  found,  upon  reflection,  that  nearly  all  who  knew  him  well,  have  passed  twiy; 
and  as  I  am  glad  to  serve  you  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  I  cheerfully  commu- 
nicate such  general  impressions  as,  after  the  lapse  of  almost  thirty  years,  remtin 
upon  my  mind  respecting  him.  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  him  previons  to  mr 
going  to  reside  in  Philadelphia  in  1816.  From  that  time,  I  was  on  terms  of 
friendship,  I  may  say  intimacy,  with  his  fkther's  family;  and  though  bewu 
part  of  the  time  at  Princeton,  pursuing  his  theologicU  studies,  and  wisafte^ 
wards  settled  as  a  pastor  in  South  Carolina,  yet  his  frequent  visits  to  Philftdel- 
phia  gave  me  the  opportunity  not  only  of  seeing  him  in  private,  but  of  ooctsioii- 
ally  hearing  him  in  public.  He  had  strongly  marked  qualities  both  of  person 
and  of  character,  that  could  hardly  fail  to  make  him  vividly  remembered,  vherj 
he  was  once  known. 

Dr.  Henry  possessed  great  advantages  on  the  score  of  personal  appeartnce. 
He  was,  according  to  my  recollection,  of  about  the  medium  stature,  h»d  a  fine, 
well  formed,  even  elegant  person,  and  a  face  denoting  great  vivacity  and  energj, 
and  an  exuberance  of  good  feeling.  His  manners  were  graceful  and  polished, 
and  he  was  altogether  a  highly  accomplished  gentleman.  Few  men  knew  better 
how  to  grace  a  social  circle  than  he;  though  I  never  heard  of  his  doing  it  at  tfce 
expense  of  compromitting  in  the  least  his  consistency  or  dignity  as  a  Christtan 
or  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  warm  and  genial  in  his  temperament,  and 
wherever  ho  might  be,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  draw  around  him  many  earnest 
and  admiring  friends. 

Dr.  Henry,  from  the  time  of  his  first  appearing  in  the  pulpit,  took  rank  amoog 
the  most  popular  preachers  of  the  day.  His  graceful  form  and  expressive  coan- 
tenance,  his  full,  pleasant  voice,  distinct  intonation,  and  appropriate  gesture, 
together  with  a  glowing  interest  in  his  subject,  constituted  him  a  finished  sped- 
men  of  pulpit  elocution.  His  discourses  were  written  with  great  care,  and  were 
rich  in  evangelical,  practical  truth,  expressed  in  a  style  of  more  than  common 
force  and  beauty.  The  fact  that,  after  having  been  but  five  or  six  years  in  the 
ministry,  he  was  called  to  occupy  one  of  the  most  important  posts  of  inflnew* 
and  responsibility  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  a  sufficient  attestation  to  the 
high  estimate  in  which  his  character  as  a  preacher  was  held. 

I  believe  it  was  generally  conceded  that  Dr.  Henry,  in  the  last  years  of  as 
life,  made  increasingly  rapid  progress  in  spirituality,  and  became  proportionaflf 
more  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibilities  of  his  office.  It  became  evident 
to  all  that  his  ruling  passion  was  to  do  good,  and  especially  to  be  instrumental 
in  saving  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men.  In  a  visit  which  he  made  to  England  a 
year  or  two  before  his  death,  I  have  been  informed  that  he  left  a  most  favourable 
impression  in  regard  to  the  tone  of  his  religious  feelings;  and  that  many  yeare 
after  his  decease,  he  was  spoken  of  there  in  various  circles  as  having  exhibited  a 
very  extraordinary  type  of  Christian  character. 

Regretting  that  my  recollections  are  not  more  extended  and  satisflictory 
I  am,  with  great  respect  and  affection. 

Yours  in  the  best  bonds. 


THOMAS  aB4BL'rM  SENRT.  g^l 


FROM  THE  RET.  BENJAMINT  GIL0ERSLEEVE. 

RiOHMOHP;  Ya.,  April  6, 1857. 

My  do«r  {Sir:  Among  the  studenis  of  Middlebui-y  College,  io  the  Sophomore 
a,iwhen  I  joined  it  in  the  spring  of  1812,  were  Levi  Parsons,  Pliuj  Fisk, 
Philanthropos  Perry,  Reuel  Keith,  Ira  Chase,  Edward  Hooker,  Thomas  Charl- 
ton Henry,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  more  than  thirty, — much  the  larger 
part  of  whom  had  been  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  There  had  then  been 
a  recent  ingathering  among  the  students  of  the  College,  and  Mr.  Henry  was 
among  the  hopeful  converts,  so  that  I  only  knew  him  as  one  who  had  professedly 
*'  put  on  Christ."  But  until  near  the  close  of  our  Junior  year,  I  knew  him  less 
intimately  as  a  Christian  than  I  did  some  other  of  my  class  mates.  We  were 
then  brought  closer  together, — he  ready  to  avail  himself  of  my  aid  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  exact  sciences,  and  I  of  his,  in  belles-lettrejs,  history,  and  other 
studies  in  which  he  excelled.  Occasionally  we  visited  neighbourhoods  together 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  conference  or  prayer  meetings.  In  this  way,  in  con- 
nection with  the  daily  routine  of  college  duties,  and  our  frequent  meetings  for 
religious  improvement,  I  had  a  very  fair  opportunity  of  judging  as  to  his  talents, 
attainments,  and  character. 

In  the  collie  studies  he  was  less  thorough  and  accurate  than  some  of  his 
class  mates,  but  in  general  knowledge  he  excelled  them  all.  Occasionally  he  exhib- 
ited an  air  of  levity;  but  none  who  associated  with  him  from  day  to  day,  could 
doubt  that  he  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him.  The  sweet  and  gentle  influ- 
ence of  Parsons  did  much  to  mould  his  Christian  character,  and  to  impress  upon 
him  the  duty  of  consecrating  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel;  for  they 
were  room  mates,  and  Parsons  was  the  model  of  all  that  was  amiable,  devout 
and  excellent.  When  Henry  was  graduated,  though  he  attained  not  to  the  first, 
or  the  second,  or  the  third,  honour,  as  honours  were  then  awarded,  he  was  con- 
fessedly the  best  speaker  and  writer  in  his  class.  I  must  confess,  however,  that 
his  speaking  savoured  more  of  the  theatre,  which,  in  early  life,  he  had  been  fond 
of  attending,  than  suited  my  uncultivated  taste.  After  his  graduation,  he 
returned  to  his  parents  in  Philadelphia,  where  I  soon  afterwards  saw  him,— only, 
however,  for  a  few  moments,  while  on  my  way  to  the  South.  We  did  not  meet 
again  till  after  he  became  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  And  this 
was  only  while  the  Synod  was  in  session  in  his  own  church.  The  most  promi- 
nent subject  then  before  that  Body,  was  the  missions  among  our  Indian  tribes; 
and  none  exceeded  him  in  the  zeal  and  abiUty  with  which  he  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  the  cause.  Indeed,  he  had  been  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  and  was  the  chief  executive  agent.  This  mission,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, was  some  years  after  merged  into  that  of  the  American  Board.  There 
was  still  another  subject  before  the  Synod, — that  of  founding  a  Literary  and 
Theological  Institution, — in  which  also  Dr.  Henry  took  a  lively  interest.  As 
the  College  of  South  Carolina,  which  is  located  at  Columbia,  was  then  under 
infidel  auspices, — Dr.  Cooper  being  President, — an  institution  combining  both 
the  literary  and  theological  departments  was  regarded  as  essential  to  the  bett 
interests  of  the  Church  in  that  State.  In  this  enterprise  Dr.  Henry  enlisted 
with  great  zeal.  The  final  result  of  the  movement  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  infidelity;  the 
literary  department  having  been  abandoned — it  being  evident  that  the  infidelity 
against  which  provision  had  to  be  made,  )iad  become  imbecile  and  effete,  and 
that  the  main  College  of  the  State  must  either  be  remodelled  on  Christian  princi- 
ples, or  become  extinct.  And  it  wa$  remodelled  accordiagly,  by  the  very  men 
who  had  shown  fi^yonr  to  the  infidel  dynasty;  and  the  reforming  process  took 
place  under  the  external  pressure  of  public  sentiment,  which  demanded  that  the 
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yoath  of  the  State  should  hare  a  Christian,  and  not  an  infidel,  edocttion.  I 
hare  no  doubt  that  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Henry  at  Colombia  had  much  to  do  in 
bringing  about  this  result.  1  was  with  him  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  tiie 
Synod  in  Augusta;  where  he  appeared  still  more  deeply  interested,  not  only  in 
the  schemes  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  bat  in  tbe 
direct  work  of  winning  souls; — a  work  in  which  he  had  been  greatly  enooongid 
by  the  blessing  of  Ood  upon  his  labours  in  Charleston,  to  which  place  his  ptsto- 
nX  relation  had  in  the  mean  time  been  transferred. 

Two  years  later, — in  November,  1826, 1  was  led,  in  the  proYidence  of  God, 
and  in  part  through  his  instrumentality,  to  make  Charleston  my  home,  and  the 
centre  of  my  efforts  through  the  press,  to  edify,  strengthen,  and  enlarge  the 
Southern  part  of  the  Church.  And  for  nearly  a  year,  till  it  pleased  God  to 
remove  him  from  earth,  I  was  much  in  his  society.  As  he  had  then  recently 
visited  Europe,  it  might  have  been  expected  that,  in  referring  to  that  risit,  be 
would  have  dwelt  largely  on  the  various  objects  of  interest  that  had  come  under 
his  observation.  But  nearly  all  that  he  had  to  say  in  connection  with  it,  had 
respect  to  the  faith,  and  zeal,  and  elevated  Christian  character,  of  manj  of  hii 
Trans-Atlantic  acquaintances.  About  this  time,  he  commenced  a  series  of  ere- 
ning  lectures  to  his  people,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  "Anxious  Inquirer." 
That  he  might  have  more  time  for  reading  and  study,  and  yet  perform  fiuthfiollj 
all  his  parochial  duties,  he  rose  early  and  dined  late, — devoting  his  mornings 
sacredly  to  these  preparations  for  the  pulpit.  His  people  all  knew  it,  and  only 
in  cases  of  necessity  did  they  allow  themselves  to  interrupt  him  during  his  hoon 
of  study.  But  no  sooner  had  he  dined,  than  he  was  ready  to  go  forth  to  his 
pastoral  labours, — paying  special  attention  to  the  poor  and  afflicted  ones  of  hii 
flock;  and  never  did  I  hear  the  complaint  that  any  were  neglected.  Bj  thus 
rigidly  adhering  to  method,  and  persevering  in  the  course  he  had  marked  oat  fir 
himself.  I  think  he  performed  more  pastoral  service  than  any  minister  whom  1 
have  ever  known. 

Two  or  three  weeks  before  he  was  seized  with  the  malady  that  took  himont 
of  life,  he  sent  me  an  earnest  message,  as  I  was  living  in  the  part  of  the  citj 
where  the  yellow  fever  prevailed,  to  come  to  his  house,  which  was  thought  to  be 
a  safe  retreat,  and  share  with  him  his  study.  Meanwhile  he  had  remoTed  hii 
family  to  what  was  regarded  as  a  yet  safer  place;  and  the  study  onlj  was  occi- 
pied,  and  that  during  the  day.  I  accepted  this  invitation,  and  was  tbereftre 
with  him  during  the  last  days  of  his  life.  But  nothing  could  prevent  him  from 
visiting  his  flock  in  their  hour  of  affliction.  One  morning  he  officiated  at  the 
funeral  of  a  child  in  the  infected  part  of  the  city,  and  there,  it  is  believed,  cm- 
tracted  the  disease — a  disease  which  quickly  did  its  work,  but  left  him,  dnrisg 
most  of  the  time,  with  the  ability  to  give  full  utterance  to  his  religious  emotioM, 
and  to  administer  counsel  and  warning  to  those  around  him.  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  the  closing  scene; — for  I  could  only  repeat  what  was  detailed  in  the 
obituary  notices  which  were  soon  afterwards  published,  and  which  are  doabt* 
less  within  your  reach.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  one  of  the  rarest  instances 
of  death-bed  triumph  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  witness;  and  thoagh 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  since  elapsed,  I  often  recur  to  it  as  aooog 
the  most  solemn,  impressive  and  cherished  scenes  that  are  treasured  in  vj 
memory. 

I  will  only  add  a  single  word  in  regard  to  Dr,  Henry's  theological  views.  The 
mail  had  brought  us,  while  we  were  together  in  his  study,  a  pamphlet  of  no  small 
notoriety  in  its  day,  which  diverged  not  a  little,  as  Dr.  Henry  thought,  finom  the 
line  of  accredited  orthodoxy.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  it  might  form  the  sob- 
ject  of  an  early  review;  and  so  it  probably  would  have  done,  had  nothtf 
lamented  death  intervened  to  prevent  it.     He  took  a  deep  mterest  in  the  tbeoIogH 
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cal  oontroT^rsy,  that  vm  then  beginniBg  to  show  itaeif,  and  w«8  jealous  of  all 
innovations  upon  the  standards  of  his  Church,,  in  their  fair  and  legitimate  con- 
struction. 

Very  fraternally  yours, 

B.  GILDERSLEEYE. 


MATTHIAS  BRUEN * 

1816—1829. 

Matthias  Bruen,  son  of  Matthias  and  Hannah  (Coe)  Bruen,  was  of 
Puritan  extraction, — his  remote  ancestors  haying  been  among  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England.  His  family,  for  several  generations,  had  resided 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  born,  April  11,  1793.  He  was  favoured 
with  a  religious  education,  and,  from  his  earliest  years,  manifested  an 
unusual  tenderness  of  conscience ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  was  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  that  he  considered  himself  as  having  entered  decidedly  on 
the  religious  life.  He  evinced,  even  from  childhood,  an  uncommon  fondness 
for  books ;  and  when  he  was  only  six  years  old,  would  sometimes  lock  him- 
self into  a  room,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  in  his  reading.  At  the  age 
of  eight,  he  went  to  live  with  his  paternal  grandfather,  and  continued  with 
him  till  he  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  and  had  become  fitted  for  College. 
He  entered  Columbia  College  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1808,  and  was 
graduated  with  high  honour  in  1812.  Shortly  after,  he  joined  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  York,  of  which  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason  was  at  the  head, 
and  passed  through  the  regular  course  of  studies  prescribed  in  that  institu- 
tion. He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Classis  of  New  York  on  the  2d  of 
July,  1816,  and  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Classis  on  the  19th  of 
October,  1819.  Hb  relation  was  transferred  to  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  on  the  15th  of  April,  1823. 

In  the  year  1812,  he  was  visited  with  a  severe  iUness,  which  gave  a  shock 
to  his  constitution,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  during  several  subsequent 
jears.  It  was  partly,  though  not  entirely,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment 
of  his  health,  that,  soon  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  he  resolved  to 
devote  some  time  to  foreign  travel ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  summer  of 
1816,  he  crossed  the  ocean  in  company  with  his  honoured  teacher  and 
friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason.  In  regard  to  this  important  step  he  writes 
thus  : — **  With  every  means  of  pursuing  my  inquiries,  and  the  most  flatter- 
ing prospects,  may  I  never  forget  that  they  form  the  standard  of  my 
responsibility.  While  I  am,  for  a  time,  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
public  labour,  may  it  he  for  some  better  purpose  than  to  satisfy  an  idle 
curiosity  or  an  empty  ambition." 

Having  passed  two  years  and  a  half  in  travelling  in  different  European 
countries,  during  which  time  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  age,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  embarking  at  Liver- 
pool for  his  native  country,  when  he  received  an  urgent  invitation,  to  preach 
in  the  American  Chapel  of  the  Oratory  in  Paris.     Having  accepted  this 

•  OUtnaiy  aotioef .— If emoir  by  Mn.  Londie. 
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iBYitfttion,  be  teeeh^i  oidi&alMii  is  London  on  iba  4di  <tf  Narwoiber,  18li, 

with  special  reforenoe  to  his  new  field.  After  labouring  six  nontba  ia 
Paris,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  reached  New  York  in  Jnne, 
1819.  Circumstances  led  him  to  revisit  Qreat  Britain  in  January,  182L 
He  remained  chiefly  with  his  friends  in  Scotland  till  the  close  of  the  suc- 
ceeding April,  when  he  again  left  them  to  return  to  his  native  country.  He 
reached  New  York  on  the  11th  of  June,  having  made  his  homeward  passage 
in  the  ill  fated  Albion,  which,  the  next  year,  was  wrecked  on  the  Britask 
coast,  and  in  which  a  large  number,  and  among  them  the  lamented  Professor 
Fisher  of  Yale  College,  perished. 

After  his  second  return  from  Europe,  he  was  occupied  in  preacbing  id 
various  places, — chiefly,  however,  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  his  other  labours,  he  prepared  for  the  press  a  little  volume, 
entitled  ^*  Essays  descriptive  and  moral  of  scenes  in  Italy  and  France,  by 
an  American. ''  The  work  was  printed  in  Edinburgh,  but  a  part  d  the 
impression  w&  sent  to  New  York.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  char- 
acter, but  bears  decided  marks  of  taste  and  genius. 

In  November,  1822,  Mr.  Bruen  was  employed  as  a  missionary  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  by  a  Committee  of  Missions  appointed  by  the  Presby- 
tery ;  and,  as  the  result  of  his  ministrations,  the  Bleeoker  Street  Congrega- 
tion was  collected,  and  on  the  22d  of  April,  1825,  was  formally  organiKd 
by  a  Committee  of  Presbytery  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Of  this  Congre- 
gation he  was  installed  Pastor  on  the  14th  of  June  following ;  and  here  he 
was  privileged  to  continue  hb  very  acceptable  labours  till  within  a  few  days 
of  hb  death. 

In  Ja.nuary,  1823,  Mr.  Bruen  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  Ann, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Davenport,  of  Stamford,  who,  with  two  daugh- 
ters, of  which  she  became  the  mother,  survived  him. 

Mr.  Bruen,  during  the  infancy  of  his  congregation,  and  with  a  view  to 
increase  his  usefulness  to  the  utn^ost,  accepted  the  appointment  of  Agent 
and  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  United  Domestic  Missionary  Societj. 
In  this  capacity  his  labours  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  religious 
community,  and  they  had  no  small  influence  in  giving  existence  to  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  in  which  the  other  was  subseqnendj 
merged.  He  held  this  office  for  about  eighteen  months,  and  then  resigned  it, 
that  he  might  give  a  less  divided  attention  to  hb  pastoral  charge.  He, 
however,  remained  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Institution,  and  in  various  ways  lent  an  efficient  aid  to  the  promotion  of  its 
interests.  The  last  public  official  duty  which  he  ever  performed  was  the 
delivery  of  a  charge  at  Woodbury,  Conn.,  to  several  young  men  who  were 
ordained  with  special  reference  to  Western  mbsions. 

It  was  when  the  prospects  of  his  usefulness  had  become  the  brightest, 
that  his  career  was  abruptly  terminated  by  death.  From  Woodbury,  where 
he  performed  his  last  public  service,  he  returned  to  New  York,  with  the 
expectation  of  occupying  his  own  pulpit  on  the  following  Sabbath.  He  did 
enter  the  pulpit,  and  commenced  the  service,  but  found  himself  under  the 
power  of  a  violent  disease,  and  was  obliged  to  call  upon  a  clerical  brother 
present  to  go  through  the  usual  exercbes.  From  that  time,  his  sufferings 
were  excruciating  and  almost  unintermitted ;  and  it  soon  became  manifest 
that,  unless  he  were  the  subject  of  some  extraordinary  interposition,  his 
disease  must  have  a  &tal  issue.     When  he  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  he 
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wms  aboQt  to  psts  to  tke  etonial  world,  he  Md; — **€h>d  is  coming  in  dark* 
nose :  Lord,  have  meroj  on  my  sool."  But  this  temporary  agitation  of 
spirit  qnickiy  yielded  to  a  calm  and  childlike  trust  in  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God;  and  as  long  as  he  retained  the  ability  to  speak,  he 
continued  to  utter  words  of  devout  resignation,  of  affectionate  counsel,  of 
fervent  prayer.  Not  only  his  family  and  immediate  friends,  but  his  Con- 
gregation, the  Missionary  Society,  and  the  interests  of  Christ's  Kingdom  at 
large,  received  from  him  all  the  attention  in  his  last  hours  which  it  was 
possible  for  a  dying  man  to  give.  With  perfect  tranquillity  he  took  leave 
of  all  things  earthly,  and  entered  into  his  rest  on  the  morning  of  the  Lord's 
day,  September  6,  1829,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  Bev. 
Dr.  Skinner  of  Philadelphia^  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  of  New  York,  both 
preached  Sermons  in  reference  to  his  death,  which  were  published. 

Besides  the  work  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Bruen  published  a  Sermon  on 
taking  leave  of  his  congregation  in  Paris,  in  1819,  and  a  Thanksgiving 
Sermon  preached  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  in  1821.  He  was  also  a  liberal 
contributor  to  various  periodicals. 

In  1831,  there  was  published  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Bruen,  which,  though 
anonymous,  is  understood  to  have  been  written  by  a  lady  in  Scotland,  who 
has  since  become  well  known  in  the  walks  of  Christian  literature. 

FROM  THE  KEY.  SAMUEL  H.  COX,  D.D. 

Bus  Ueban,  Brooklyn,  19th  August,  1850. 
Honoured  and  dear  Brother:  I  trace  a  very  defective  sketch  or  outline,  in 
some  aspects  of  my  theme,  that  may,  I  hope,  do  no  injustice  to  an  honoured 
name^nd  a  precious  memory,  and  consign  it  to  you  for  a  place  in  your  interest- 
ing gallery  of  American  clerical  portraits.  It  is  now  twenty-one  years  since  I 
preached  the  Funeral  Sermon  of  our  lamented  Bruen;  and  it  seems  like  a  dream 
of  the  night.  The  Master  took  him  as  a  star  from  the  candlestick,  to  shine  in 
the  firmament  of  the  new  creation.  May  we  meet  him  in  Heaven;  and  by  reflec- 
tion bright,  shine  with  him  there  to  the  glory  of  that  uncreated  light  of  the 
Lamb,  which  makes  all  other  radiance  retire  unseen. 

**  There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 
'*  In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 
"  That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move— 
**  And  wipe  the  tears  forever  ftrom  his  eyes." 

But  let  us  recur  to  what  he  was, — to  what  he  seemed, — when  with  us  in  this 
world.  His  form,  his  manners,  his  living  character,  his  unfeigned  originality 
and  unobtrusive  independence,  I  love  to  recollect,  as  they  "gave  the  world 
assurance  of  a  man." 

He  was  a  person  of  medium  size,  symmetrical,  of  an  air  elegant  and  some- 
times princely,  and  all  his  manners  imported  no  ordinary  man.  His  natural 
parts  were  sound  and  serviceable,  his  taste  exquisite,  his  education,  especially  as 
improved  by  foreign  travel,  was  quite  excellent,  and  his  entire  character  worthy 
of  the  high  esteem  it  every  where  conciliated, — more  remarkably  among  the 
enlightened,  the  elevated  and  the  good.  The  estimate  of  such  persons,  as  Dr. 
John  Pye  Smith,  Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  Robert  Lundie,  and  Hannah  More, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  first  names  at  home,  may  put  the  superiority  of  his  char- 
acter into  bold  and  credible  relief  before  all  men. 

As  a  preacher,  however,  what  shall  I  say  of  him?  Few  of  his  cotemporaries 
could  enter  the  sacred  desk  with  more  theological  wealth,  discrimination  of 
truth,  general  reading,  or  sincere  desire  to  be  useful.  And  he  loot  useful. 
By  him  the  pulpit  was  graced  with  rich  and  ripe  preparation  of  the  Gospel 
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^  pMee.  No  ackolAT  could  hmx  Mid  not  hooowr  sneh  a  pMtohtr;  no  Ghai- 
kn,  And  not  Ioyo  him.  There  were  scrji^tiiral  truth,  pietj,  Mgtdtj,  Utn«|, 
aincerit^r,  polish,  taste  and  heaotj,  all  combined;  and  yet  something  seesfi 
wanting.  Instead  of  characterizing  it  in  words,  I  will  relate  the  foUowiDg  ux- 
dote  which  may  serve  for  illustration  not  only,  but  also  to  eyinoe  Braen's  just 
and  even  rigid  comprehension  of  himself.  In  a  pleasant  and  confiding  colloqaj 
with  a  co-presbyter  on  the  subject  of  preaching,  and  the  immense  and  appalliog 
difficulties  attending  its  full  and  complete  exemplification,  as  so  much  abore  tbe 
ordinary  powers  of  human  nature,  said  the  latter, — "  0,  Bruen,  I  almost  fctr 
to  preach  in  your  presence,  when  I  remember,  as  I  can  never  forget,  the  comptn- 
tive  inferiority  of  my  education,  and  the  rare  excellence  of  your  own,  in  somtojr 
ways  accomplished  and  aooomplishing  its  possessor."  '*  Hush,"  hergoined,  "I 
cannot  afiect  an  audience  as  I  ought,  and  as  others  can.  It  is  out  of  my  power 
to  arrest  them,  to  hold  their  attention,  to  impress  their  feelings,  to  mdte  then 
sympathize  with  me  in  what  I  preach,  and  to  influence  them  either  to  go  borne  to 
the  Bible  and  the  closet,  or  to  c<»ne  again  and  hear  me,  with  gratified,  and  abort 
all,  with  edified,  desire.  Gould  I  do  this,  it  would  be  more  than  all  that  I  aim, 
or  hope  ever  to  do.  Others  do  it;  and  those  I  know  whose  education  bas  not 
been  equal  to  mine.  But  could  I  possess  such  a  gift,  and  use  it  well  to  the  glonr 
of  our  blessed  Master,  I  should  consider  it  as  paramount  to  any  thing  else  Uds 
side  the  world  of  glory.  But  I  have  it  not,  and  you  have.  Pray  be  content,  and 
be  grateful,  and  be  faithful  too  forever!"  Possibly,  indeed,  he  disparaged  his 
official  gifts.  His  judgment  of  his  own  public  appearances  seems  always  to  haie 
been  severe — so  much  so  as  to  discourage  him.  His  own  mind ,  alive  in  a  remait' 
able  degree  to  the  animating  power  of  eloquence,  formed  an  ideal  excellenoewhid) 
he  could  never  attain. 

In  respect  to  popular  effect,  and  the  best  ordinary  results  of  preaching,  it  most 
be  conceded  that  there  was  a  deficiency.  The  tone  of  his  voice  was  not  fall  and 
commanding.  There  appeared  a  want  of  power  in  the  manner,  and  also  a  eon* 
sciousness  of  some  quality  which  should  prevent  success.  There  was  a  fineness 
of  appearance,  a  sentimentality,  and  a  cultivation,  and  a  superiority  about  hii?, 
which,  though  regretted  and  resisted,  rather  than  affected  or  desired,  still  cha^ 
acterized  him  to  the  people,  and  thence  alienated  them  at  large  from  that  sootl 
oneness  and  sacred  sympathy  with  the  preacher,  without  which  the  proper  traits 
of  his  ministrations  are  not  ordinarily  realized.  Hence  he  was  not  popular,  ra 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  with  the  masses;  nor  was  he  propeii; 
appreciated  by  them.  His  very  style  was  so  terse,  so  correct,  so  chastened,  so 
scholastic,  also  tasteful  and  ornate,  as  to  be  less  directly  effective  or  acceptable 
to  the  many,  especially  at  first.  It  was  to  his  honour,  and  it  might  bare  be« 
for  his  encouragement,  that  he  gained  on  his  hearers.  At  first  they  were  not 
specially  taken.  Next  time  they  thought  better  of  him.  At  last  they  began  t« 
think  there  was  more  in  him  and  more  of  him  than  they  had  supposed.  His  own 
people,  however,  who  knew  him  out  of  the  puljnt  as  well  as  in  it,  loved  bimwith 
rich  and  rare  affection.  They  accredited  his  worth,  and  they  felt  as  well  as  knet 
it.  Their  esteem  was  ever  growing  and  powerful.  They  were  all  oerdiallj' 
united  in  him.  He  had  their  entire  confidence.  That  he  was  Unily  a  good  man, 
there  lived  not  one  of  them  to  doubt.  That  he  was  well  informed,  wise,  and 
reasonable  in  all  his  ways;  that  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  was  alvafs 
about  it;  that  he  was  a  practically  devoted  pastor,  a  sincere  servant  of  the  \M 
Jesus  Christ,  and  an  enlightened  counsellor,  caring  always  for  the  true  iatem^ 
of  his  people,  and  that  every  way  and  increasingly  he  was  entitl64  to  their  eot- 
fidence,  and  as  copiously  enjoying  it  too,  was  their  common  sentiment  and  ooo- 
victlon;  and  they  loved  him  more  and  more  till  they  wept  at  his  funeral. 

To  the  last  years  of  his  brief  but  brilliant  life,  he  lived  fast  for  the  time.  Ha 
grew,  matured,  and  became  more  extensively  rdated  and  ready  to  every  good 
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work.  His  oorresponfdeiice  wsa  h^,  and  his  iiifliMnoe  aifer  widenlhtg  ili  drcto^ 
•o  M  to  be  reUioed  in  neither  hemUphere  alone.  Am  his  ohsnieter  beoame  better 
and  more  nnderslood,  the  public  estiaiate  of  his  worth  prop<Mtionallf  ripened 
and  consolidated.  He  continnyiy  and  yet  gradually  aseended,  till,  on  an  hM- 
oared  eminence,  with  more  elevated  prospects  before  him,  he  was  suddenly 
removed  from  the  scenes  of  this  world. 

Tour  friend  and  brother  in  the  Qospel  of  our  common  Lord, 

S.  H.  OOX. 

FROM  MRS.  M.  6.  L.  DUNCAN. 

Edikbuboh,  July  1,  1861. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  The  request  you  have  made  leads  to  the  revision  of  twelve 
years — a  task  involving  many  a  revived  remembrance,  and  awakening  many  a 
sleei^ng  association.  But  though  the  revision  of  a  voluminous  correspondence 
sets  before  me  the  mind  and  action  of  my  ever  honoured  friend,  as  clearly  as  if 
twenty  years  had  not  intervened  since  our  earthly  cohmunings  ceased,  it  is  not 
easy  to  place  before  you  what  is  so  brightly  mirrored  to  me.  In  truth,  the 
memoir  of  the  Rev.  Matthias  Bruen,  to  which  you  so  kindly  refer,  contains  all 
that  at  the  time  it  seemed  expedient  to  give  to  the  public,"— so  that  I  can  hava 
little  more  to  say  on  the  subject.  It  was  but  a  section  of  his  life  that  came  within 
my  range  of  vision — it  is  for  his  fellow- workers,  such  as  my  friend  Dr.  Cox,  to 
delineate  the  ardent  zeal,  the  abundant  labour,  and  the  consistent  walk,  which 
they  saw,  shared,  and  cheered  with  their  sympathies. 

His  path,  as  that  of  the  just  must  ever  do,  shined  "  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day."  His  reviews  of  his  character  which  were  peculiar,  not  for  apology 
or  excuse  but  for  austerity  and  strictness,  exhibit  a  gradual  advance  and  eleva- 
tion— an  escape  from  the  slough  of  self-seeking  and  self-depending  to  the  clearer 
light  that  cheers  the  soul  which  finds  in  itself  emptiness  or  evil,  but  in  Christ 
Jesus  fulness  and  holiness.  He  refers  to  a  perilous  illness  which  he  endured  in 
childhood,  **  when  all  the  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  sin< possessed  me, — such 
wilfulness  as  human  nature  at  every  age  can  exhibit " — again,  a  few  years  have 
elapsed,  and  he  describes  himself  as  solemnized  by  the  stillness  of  the  parental 
roof  on  the  Lord's  Day — speaks  of  his  seeking  to  be  alone,  and  having  a  pres- 
sure on  his  soul  as  though  he  could  not  go  from  the  Spirit,  nor  flee  fi'om  the  pre- 
sence, of  the  God  who  was  so  near  to  him;  and  yet  a  few  years  more,  and  he 
discovers  on  review,  "  the  jmppytBm  and  conceit  which  must  have  been  unpleas- 
ing  to  every  humble  minded  and  intelligent  observer."  In  the  sternness  of  his 
self-scrutiny  he  thus  expresses  himself — *' Surely  I  am  greatly  changed — I  am 
ashamed  and  confounded  at  the  power  this  world  had  over  me  to  make  roe  imitate 
its  madness  amid  the  profession  of  so  many  better  motives — my  self-conceit,  and 
Tsnity,  and  wickedness,  and  weakness,  astonish  me.  How  much  have  even  you 
known  of  me  to  despise!  I  often  ask  myself  how  you  bore  with  my  conceit, 
which  certainly  to  me  now  would  be  insufferable  in  any  other  person.  Madness 
has  been  in  my  heart — may  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  put  me  and  keep  me  ia  a  sound 
mind."  He  refers  to  his  demeanour  when,  in  1817,  he  was  introduced  to  us — 
such  revolution  could  seven  years  work  in  his  view  of  his  own  character;  yet,  if 
the  conceit  existed,  of  which  he  so  fiercely  aocased  himself,  it  was  imperceptible 
to  us,  who  enjoyed  the  freshness  of  the  views  and  criticisms  of  a  foreigner  the 
more  that  his  bearing  was  marked  by  manly  modesty.  When  difference  of  opinion 
led  to  discussion,  it  was  marked  on  his  part  by  philosophical  enquiry  and  rational 
desire  to  be  convinced,  accompanied  by  uniform  poUtentss  asd  deforence  to  his 
seniors.  We  sometimes  smiled  at  his  fastidiousness,  which  appears  to  me  a  more 
snitable  term  than  ''conceit;"  but  when  we  told  him  the  workingp-day-world 
would  drive  that  away,  as  his  power  of  usefulness  increased,  he  met  os  rather 
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wUh  meek  Mbainioii  tiutn  wHli  defence  or  denial.  Yet  tbere  must  bare  tea 
iMindAtion  for  his  selfniooiinDg;  for  a  verj  intimate  and  interested  obsenrer  wrote 
of  bim  in  a  similar  strain  in  1826 — *'  He  bas  improved  very  madi  since  jo«  knew 
him  (ace  to  face — be  bas  gained  in  energy  and  efficiency,  wbicb  will  increase  his 
mefuloess  in  tbe  Gburcb;  and  bas  banished  a  great  deal  of  fastidioosness,  so 
that  be  is  enabled  willingly  to  be  a  servant  of  any  one  for  Christ's  sake.  He 
bas  a  growing  influence  among  tbe  clergy,  which  I  feel  he  will  always  use  on  tbt 
best  side." 

Tbe  brief  explanation  of  this  improyement  was  that  bis  faith  was  strength- 
ened— an  enlarged  conception  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  holiness,  a  closer  riev 
of  tbe  fitness  of  tbe  Redeemer  for  all  bis  deep  necessities,  a  consdoasness  d 
being  about  bis  Master's  business  daily,  and  the  comfort  in  all  short-comings  and 
perplexities  of  feeling  that  *'  the  name  of  tbe  Lord  is  a  strong  tower  into  wbidi 
tbe  righteous  runneth  and  is  safe,"  cut  short  many  unprofitable  self-scrutinies, 
and  cleared  away  many  a  cloud  which  a  very  tender  conscience  was  apt  to  raise 
between  his  soul  and  the  perfect  work  on  which  he  ultimately  relied  with  quiet- 
ness and  assurance.  Witli  the  strengthening  of  Mr.  Bruen's  faith  was  also 
•trengthened  his  Christian  liberty.  At  one  time  in  Paris,  with  much  pain  to 
himself,  he  refused  the  dying  request  of  his  Christian  friend  to  commemorate  the 
Redeemer's  dying  love  privately  in  her  chamber.  He  seemed  to  be  in  bondage  to 
some  idea  of  church  order;  yet,  shortly  after,  meeting  with  his  fHend  Dr.  Maho, 
at  Havre,  when  be  was  about  to  embark  for  his  native  land,  he  concludes  tin 
expression  of  their  joyful  sympathy  thus — *'  At  length  we  parted — ^not  until  ve 
had  prayed  together — not  until  we  had  broken  bread  together — yes,  (and  two 
penitent  sinners,  I  trust,)  not  until  in  this  land  of  drought,  in  the  moment  of 
separation  from  off  this  table  on  which  I  write,  we  had  commemorated  the  dying 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  was  no  time  to  settle  forms,  nor  is  it  now  time  to  explain, 
but  I  know  that  God  was  with  us  of  a  truth;  and  Jesus,  thou  wilt  be  ever  irith 
us  even  unto  the  end;  and  the  end  cometh."  When  he  re-crossed  the  ocean,  two 
years  later,  be  still  retained  a  sweet  savour  of  that  opportunity.  He  described 
bis  emotions  alone  in  tbe  throng  on  the  docks  at  Havre,  waiting  till  the  wind 
should  change,  and  his  joy  at  meeting  Malan,  as  he  landed  from  an  Rnglish 
packet,  the  unresting  and  unthinking  hurry  of  their  hotel,  the  solemnity  of  their 
secret  devotions  in  their  upper  chamber,  when  the  door  was  shut,  and  their 
realizing  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord  as  on  the  stained  table  over  which  tbej 
leaned,  they  reverently  partook  of  bread  and  wine  in  thankful  remembrance  of 
bis  death.  That  time  of  refreshing,  so  independent  of  tbe  preparations  and  out- 
ward forms  which  man  calls  solemn,  reminds  us  of  churches  in  the  desert,  or  of 
those  forty  days,  apart  from  the  history  of  the  common  world,  when  tbe  Lord 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples  in  their  upper  chamber,  and  said  ''  Peace  he 
unto  you." 

Later  still,  in  his  ministerial  history,  Mr.  Bruen  mentioned  enjoying  the  ordi- 
nance  privately  in  New  York  with  a  man  in  tbe  last  stage  of  consumption.  Tkb 
person  bad  but  recently  experienced  a  saving  change  under  his  ministrations;  and 
he,  without  hesitation,  joyfully  partook  with  him  of  the  strengthening  memorials, 
before  the  new-bom  spirit  ascended  to  his  God.  That  the  beloved  pastor  who 
administered  should  so  soon  be  summoned  to  follow  his  dying  disciple,  fills  mj 
soul  afVesh  with  tender  regret;  not  surely  that  be  has  been  called  to  go  up  higher, 
but  that  the  Church  which  felt  it  could  not  spare  him,  has  been  deprived  of  his 
services,  when  he  bad,  after  many  struggles,  attained  tbe  stature  of  a  perfect  mas 
im  Christ  Jesus. 

Believe  me  yours  with  sincere  respect  and  esteem, 

M.  G.  L.  DUNCAN. 
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OBADIAH  JENNINGS,  D.  D  * 
1816-1832. 

Obadiah  Jennings  was  born  near  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  December 
13, 1778.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Jennings,  a  descendant 
from  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  settled  at  Plymoath.  He  (the  father) 
was  bom  in  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  in  the  year  1744.  Having  early 
Btndied  medicine,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  it  in  a  small  village,  near 
Blizabethtown,  N.  J.;  but,  after  some  time,  removed  to  Readington,  Hun- 
terdon County,  where  he  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  with 
considerable  reputation,  for  many  years.  At  the  age  of  about  forty,  he 
directed  his  attention  to  Theology,  and  became  a  licensed  preacher  of  the 
Gospel, — it  is  believed,  in  connection  with  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 
After  his  licensure,  he  resided  for  several  years  in  Virginia.  He  removW 
to  Western  Pennsylvania  about  the  year  1791,  and  in  April,  1792,  was 
received  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone.  He  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Congregation  of  Dunlap's  Creek,  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  aii4 
retained  his  pastoral  charge  there  until  June,  1811,  when,  on  account  of 
bodily  infirmities,  the  relation  was,  by  his  own  request,  dissolved.  He  died 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1813. 

Of  the  early  years  of  Obadiah  Jennings,  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Samuel 

K.  Jennings,  M.  D.,  of  Baltimore,  has  given  the  following  account: — 

"Ho  was  DO  less  amiable  when  a  yoath,  than  benevolent  and  deserving  of  affection 
when  a*inan.  I  shall  never  forget  the  cheerftilness  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
divide  his  little  stores  of  fruits  and  nuts  with  his  brothers,  when  he  was  at  any  time 
better  famished  than  they,  nor  the  complaisance  with  which  he  would  undertake  the 
performance  of  services  expected  at  their  hands.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  unquali- 
fied obedience  to  his  parents, — an  unerring  index  of  his  subsequent  usefulness  in  life. 
His  literary  attainments  were  made  with  great  facility,  yet  he  appeared  to  be  uncon- 
acious  of  any  superiority  of  genius.  He  was  naturally  disposed  to  be  facetious,  and  hie 
retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  collect  an  unusual  stock  of  anecdotes,  in  the  selec- 
tion and  application  of  which  he  displayed  uncommon  skill." 

As  he  gave  evidence,  at  a  very  early  period,  of  much  more  than  ordinary 
powers  of  mind,  his  father  determined  to  afford  him  the  best  advantages  of 
education  that  were  within  his  reach.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  a  flour- 
ishing Academy  at  Cannonsburg,  which  afterwards  became  Jefferson  College. 
Here  he  studied  the  classics  and  sciences  with  great  avidity  and  success ; 
and,  having  acquired  the  best  education  which  the  Western  country  could 
then  afford,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Law,  under  the  instruction  of 
John  Simonson,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  where  he  was  first  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  in  the  autumn  of  1800. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  removed  to  Steubenville,  and  commenced  practice 
ms  a  lawyer.  His  very  first  effort  at  the  Bar  attracted  great  attention,  and 
gaTc  promise  of  a  brilliant  career.  He  remained  at  Steubenville  until 
1811,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Washington,  Pa.,  continuing,  how- 
ever, to  practise  in  the  courts  of  Ohio,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  pro- 
fession. He  had  a  rare  combination  of  intellectual  qualities  favourable  to 
success  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  his  addresses  to  the  jury  particularly,  he  evinced 

•  Memoir  by  Rev.  Matthew  Brown,  D.  D.,  prefixed  to  the  **  Debate  on  Campbenism.''— 
MS.  Sermon  oocanoned  by  his  death,  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Beatty,  D.  D.— Appendix  to  the  Memoir  of 
Rer.  Blisha  Macardy,  D.  D. 
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a  skill  uid  power  almost  nnriyallod.  He  was  also  exceedbglj  poptdar  w'A 
kis  brethren  of  the  profession,  and  enjoyed  in  an  nnnsoal  degree  the  eosfi- 
denoe  of  the  whole  oonmonitj. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Jennings  had  had  the  benefit  of  a  religious  ednea- 
tion,  had  always  been  moral  in  his  deportment,  and  had  evinced  a  respeetfal 
regard  for  Christian  institutions,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1809  that  he  had 
such  experience  of  the  power  of  Divine  truth  upon  his  heart  as  to  justify 
him,  in  his  own  estimation,  in  making  a  public  profession  of  religios. 
What  his  views  were  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  change  which  he 
experienced  at  that  period,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  letter  whii^ 
he  addressed  to  an  intimate  friend,  dated  '*  Washington,  April  1,  1812." 

**  Dear  Sir:  You  are  pleased  to  intimate  a  desire  to  know  m^  ezperienoe,  Stc  As  I 
fball  have  no  leisure  for  some  weeks,  I  have  concluded  to  write  70U  at  the  present, 
though  in  great  haste. 

^*  My  experience,  my  dear  Sir.  is  very  small.  It  is  not  long,  as  you  know,  since  I 
set  out  in  the  Christian  race,  ana  my  attention  has  been  much,  too  much,  diverted  by 
the  cares  and  allurements  of  this  world.  Such,  however,  as  it  is,  I  will  give  with 
eheerf^ilness,  feeling  as  I  do  something  of  that  infinite  obligation  I  am  under  to  Him 
who,  I  humbly  hope,  has  called  me  fVom  darkness  to  li^U  And  here,  my  dear  Sir, 
suffer  me,  once  for  all,  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  my  inability  to  write  on  this  sab- 
iect,  and  my  earnest  prayer  that  nothing  of  what  I  may  say,  may  operate  as  a  stun- 
hlin^  block  in  your  way.  The  experience  of  one  Christian,  whatever  may  be  his 
attamments,  can  never  be  the  proper  rule  for  another,  though  it  may  serve  to 
encourage,  strenethen,  and  confirm.  Did  I  not  then  know  something  of  the  terrors 
of  the  Lord,  ana  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart,  in  order  to  obtain 
durable  happiness,  and  did  I  not  feel  myself  bound  to  give  a  reason  for  my  hope  vbeo 
requested,  and  thereby  to  bear  a  testimony,  however  feeble,  to  the  power,  goodness, 
faithfulness,  mercy,  and  truth  of  Him  who  came  not  to  condemn,  but  to  se^  and  savs 
that  which  was  lost,  I  should  on  this  subject  be  silent. 

*'  I  was  educated  religiously,  and  had  convictions  from  time  to  time  fh>m  my  child- 
hood, up  to  youth  and  manhood.  I,  however,  still  endeavoured  to  obtain  peace  el 
conscience  by  entertaining  a  kind  of  half-way  rescdution  that  I  would  at  some  fklBrs 
time  seek  for  religion,  and  it  was  not  until  a  short  time  before  I  was  awakeaed 
seriously  to  inquire  what  I  should  do  to  be  saved,  that^  began  deliberately  tothiak 
of  giving  up  all  hopes  of  making  my  peace  with  God.  I  had  gone  far  in  the  piitiis  of 
iniquity,  and  I  have  reason  to  look  back  with  shame  and  horror  upon  mj  conduct. 
While  I  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  some  time  in  the  fall  of  1809.  while  sitting  intht 
most  careless  manner,  hearing  Mr.  Snodgrass*  preach, — ^'^  Eternity,"  upon  which  be 
was  treating,  was  presented  to  my  mind  m  such  a  way  as  I  cannot  possibly  describe.  It 
made  such  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  I  began  immediately  to  form  a  resolnljoa 
of  amendment.  This  impression  was  not  wholly  worn  off,  when  the  sudden  d^th  of 
Mr.  Simonson  was  made  the  means  of  f\irther  alarm  to  me.  I  was  not  long  aftn 
led  seriously  to  inquire,  what  I  should  do  to  be  saved.  I  began  to  read  the  Bible,  t« 
meditate,  to  prav.  But  all  only  served  to  prove  my  inability  to  do  any  thing  of  myaelf. 
I  found  the  Bible  to  be  a  sealed  book.  I  could  not  understand  it.  I  found  1  wai 
grossly  ignorant,  stupid,  blind,  hard-hearted,  and  unbelieving.  Our  Saviour  appeared 
to  be  ''  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,  without  form  or  comeliness."  I  found  1  cmiA 
no  more  believe  in  Uim  or  trust  in  Him  for  salvation,  than  I  could  lift  a  mountata. 
How  often  was  I  tempted  in  this  state  of  mind  to  give  up  all  pursuit !  StiH, 
however,  I  felt  and  secretly  cherished  an  opinion  or  belief  that  if  I  did  but  try,  I  eooM 
do  something  effectual.  And  every  new  trial,  every  struggle,  every  effort,  only  eerved 
further  to  prove  my  real  situation,  my  weakness,  my  miserable  condition,  and  to  dis- 
cover my  secret  enmity  against  God.  What  hard  thoughts  did  I  entertain  of  Uui 
Being  who  is  infinite  in  goodness !  What  risings  of  heart  against  his  sovereignty,  and 
what  enmity  of  heart  against  Himself!  I  could  not  see  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
easting  me  off  forever,  provided  I  did  all  I  could.  I  had  no  proper  conviction  of  my 
guilt  for  my  past  horrid  crimes,  nor  had  I  any  proper  knowledge  of  the  spirttualixy, 
the  holy  nature,  and  infiexibilitv  of  that  law  of  God  which  is  immutable  in  its  natufe, 
and  by  which  I  was  justly  condemned.    However,  after  many  painful  strug^es,  vain 

*  Jaxbs  Shodorass  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  November,  1705.  He  was  adneated  at  tLe 
lasiitation  at  Caononsbarg  before  it  was  a  College,  and  studied  Theology  mder  the  &«t.  Dr. 
MoMlUan.  He  settled  in  the  ministry  firat  in  SUnbenville  and  Iria^  CiMk  in  1800;  «m 
dismissed  trom  Steabenville  in  January,  1817,  and  from  Island  Greek  in  April,  1825.  Ht 
then  removed  to  Stark  County,  where  be  died  March  10,  1843. 
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eflbrU,  and  ineffiKiual  attoapU  to  make  mytelf  flt  to  come  to  ChvkirHA%T  ptaskig 
many  dark  days,  and  sorrowful  nights,  I  was  at  length,  as  I  hope,  convinced  of  my  sin 
and  misery ;— that  if  I  ever  received  any  help  it  must  be  from  God ;  that  If  ever  I  waa 
eared,  it  moat  be  by  the  great  Physician  of  souls.  I  was  not  long  in  this  situatioa 
before  God,  who  is  Love,  *'  revealed,*'  as  I  trust, ''  his  Son  in  me."  My  views  of  the 
Dfyine  character  were  entirely  changed.    I  could  almost  say  with  Watts, 


*  }j^  laptare  seemed  a  pleasing 
The  grace  appeared  to  great.' 


dream. 


My  bard  thoughts  of  Grod  were  gone.  I  could  now  r^oice  that  '  the  Lord  God 
OniBlpoCent  reigneth.'  The  mystery  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  appeared  indeed 
great.  Jesus  appeared  altogether  lovely,  and  the  chief  among  ten  thousand.  My 
heart  was  ravished  with  his  love,  (which  passeth  knowledge,)  in  assuming  our  nature 
to  pay  that  debt  which  we  could  never  pay , — in  rendering  that  obedience  to  the  Divine  law 
which  we  could  never  render,— in  giving  Himself  asacrince  to  make  an  atonement  for  our 
tins,  whereby  we  may  draw  nish  unto  God, — in  becoming  the  end  of  the  law  for  right- 
eousness  to  all  that  believe.  In  short,  my  hard  heart,  which  nothing  could  move,  was 
conquered  bv  his  love, — his  dying  love.  Ue  appeared  to  be  the  way,  the  truth  and  the 
U£e:  a  hiding  place  from  the  storm,— a  city  of  refuge  where  my  guilty  soul  fled  for 
shelter.  I  was  constrained  by  his  love,  his  kind  invitations  and  his  grace,  and  in  a 
highly  favoured  hour  I  hope  I  was  enabled  to  give  myself  away  to  Ilim  in  an  ever- 
lasting covenant,  never  to  be  forgotten, — ^to  commence  a  friendsliip  which  I  hope  will 
last  to  all  eternity.  Yours,  &c., 

**  O.   JjtNMIMQS.'' 

Mr.  JenDings  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Steubenville,  in  1810 ; 
and,  as  he  removed  to  Washington,  Pa.,  shortly  after,  he  was  there  elected 
to  the  office  of  ruling  elder.  In  this  office  he  continued  until  he  passed 
from  it  to  the  higher  office  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Its  duties  he 
discharged  with  marked  ability  and  fidelity;  and  in  the  various  Church 
Courts, — ^the  General  Assembly  not  excepted, — he  acquitted  himself  with 
great  credit,  and  rendered  important  service  to  the  Church. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  for  some  time  after  the  change  in  his  views  and 
feelings  above  referred  to,  he  had  any  intention  of  relinquishing  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Law ;  and  he  was  led  first  to  take  the  subject  into  serious  con- 
sideration by  an  appeal  to  his  conscience  from  an  obscure  Christian,  who 
happened  to  pass  a  night  in  his  family.  After  this,  his  mind  was  not  a 
little  exercised  in  respect  to  the  path  of  duty,  and  while  he  became 
increasingly  averse  to  the  collisions  and  conflicts  inseparable  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Law,  he  felt  that  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  would  be,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  in  accordance  with  his  new  principles  and  sanctified 
tastes.  While  the  question  was  yet  undecided  in  his  own  mind,  he  was 
prostrated  by  a  violent  disease,  which,  for  a  time,  threatened  the  termina- 
tion of  his  life ;  and  while  the  disease  was  preying  upon  his  body,  an  awful 
cloud  of  spiritual  gloom  settled  upon  his  mind.  Contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, the  malady  was  arrested  before  it  reached  a  fatal  crisis ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  cloud  passed  off,  and  the  joys  of  salvation  were  restored 
to  his  soul.  At  this  point  he  formed  the  definite  purpose  that  if  God 
should  spare  his  life,  he  would  devote  to  Him  the  residue  of  it  in  the  minis- 
try of  reconciliation. 

Immediately  upon  his  recovery,  he  made  his  arrangements  to  retire  from 
the  Bar,  and  commenced  a  course  of  theological  reading.  In  the  fall  of 
1816,  ho  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio  ;  and,  shortly 
after,  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  Church  in  Steubenville  to  become 
their  Pastor.  Another  call  reached  him,  about  the  same  time,  from  the 
Church  in  Harrisburg, — the  seat  of  government  in  Pennsylvania;  and, 
though  the  latter  place 'was  in  many  respects  the  more  important,  and 
presented  more  flattering  worldly  prospects,  he  decided  in  favour  of  the 
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fiMrmer, — ptrdj,  as  it  wovld  seeni,  from  his  Attaoluiisiit  to  ihe  people,  nd 
p&rtlj  from  a  very  modest  estimate  of  his  own  abilities. . 

He  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Chnroh  in  SteabenYille,  ia 
the  spring  of  1817.  Here  he  continued  labouring  with  great  fidelity,  and  t 
good  measure  of  success,  for  six  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
the  Church  in  Washington,  Pa.,  having  become  vacant  by  the  renioral  of 
the  Kev.  Matthew  Brown  to  the  Presidency  of  Jeflferson  College,  tbej 
directed  their  atteotion  towards  Mr.  Jennings  as  a  suitable  person  to  supplj 
his  place ;  and,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  very  strong  attachment  betweei 
him  and  his  people,  he  was  led  to  believe  that,  in  consideration  of  ibe 
wider  field  of  usefulness  at  Washington,  it  was  his  duty  to  make  the  change. 
He  accordingly  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed  in  his  new  charge  ia  tk 
spring  of  1823. 

Here  he  remained,  an  earnest  and  efficient  labourer  in  the  Tineyard  of 
the  Lord,  five  years.  He  then  received  a  call  from  the  Church  iu  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Though,  for  a  time,  he  had  great  doubts  in  respect  to  his 
duty  in  answering  this  call,  he  finally  determined  to  accept  it ;  but  his 
regret  on  leaving  his  people  was  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  fact  that, 
after  he  had  answered  the  call  in  the  affirmative,  and  before  bis  remonl, 
there  commenced  in  the  congregation  that  he  was  leaving  an  extenuTe 
revival  of  religion.  He  would  now  gladly  have  remained  at  Washingtoo ; 
but  his  negotiation  with  the  Church  at  Nashville  had  gone  so  far  that  he 
oould  not  with  dignity  and  propriety  recede. 

He  removed  to  Nashville  in  April,  1828,  and  continued  there  till  the 
close  of  his  life.  His  health,  for  some  years  previous  to  his  removal,  had 
been  considerably  impaired;  and  it  was  still  more  so  afterwards,  insomudi  that 
there  were  frequent  and  sometimes  protracted  interruptions  in  his  ministerial 
labours.  He,  however,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability;  and, 
though  the  accessions  to  his  Church  were  not  very  numerous,  his  good 
influence  was  felt  not  only  by  his  immediate  congregation,  bat  throughout 
the  region  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  year  1830,  he  was  unexpectedly  drawn 
into  a  public  controversy  with  Alexander  Campbell  on  various  points  of 
Christian  doctrine,  in  which  he  discovered  great  intellectual  acumen  aad 
logical  power.  This  controversy  he  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  sad 
it  was  published  some  time  after  his  decease,  in  connection  with  a  brief 
Memoir  of  his  life. 

In  1831,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  himhj 
the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

It  was  when  he  was  growing  most  rapidly  in  the  affectionate  r^ards  of 
his  congregation  at  Nashville,  and  in  the  respect  and  good  will  of  the  s^^ 
rounding  community,  that  death  terminated  his  career.  During  his  last 
illness,  a  hope  was  entertained  that  journeying  might  prove  beneficial  to 
him,  and  his  congregation  unanimously  requested  that  he  would  make 
the  experiment ;  but  before  he  had  time  to  comply  with  their  request,  he 
was  called  from  his  labours  to  his  reward.  His  dying  scene  was  a  most 
edifying  example  of  Christian  serenity  and  hope.  A  draught  of  water  was 
given  him,  and  he  said,  as  he  received  it,  *•  I  shall  soon  diink  from  the  river 
uf  life,  >^hich  issues  from  the  throne  of  Grod  and  the  Lamb."  And  shortly 
after,  his  spirit  took  its  upward  fiight.  He  died  January  12,  1832,  aged 
fifty-four  years.     His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
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Hvme.*  Fanenl  8m«iob8  w«re  abo  prettied  at  Stoabenville  and  WwAf 
ingtoD,  by  the  Pastors  of  the  two  Obarohas  to  whioh  he  had  sneoessiTelj 
HiiDistered. 

Dr.  JeDoings*  publications  are  a  Sermon  delivered  before  the  Synod  of 
Pittsburg,  1818 ;  a  Missionary  Sermon  delivered  at  the  organisation  of  a 
Mission  Family  in  Pittsburg,  1822 ;  a  Sermon  delivered  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  David  Aoheson  jr.,  1826 ;  [the  substance  of  this  was  published 
by  the  American  Tract  Society];  the  History  of  Margaretta  0.  Hoge, 
daughter  of  David  Hoge,  Esq.,  of  Steubenville,  who  died  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  her  age,  1827 ;  [a  small  volume  published  by  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union.]  He  published  also  various  articles  in  the  religious  periodi* 
oftls  of  the  day. 


FROM  THE  HEV.  DAVID  ELLIOTT,  D.D., 

Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Alleohant  City,  February  6, 1849. 

Dear  Sir:  With  the  exception  of  a  single  interview,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
ever  met  with  Dr.  Jennings  until  we  met  in  Philadelphia,  as  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1820.  In  1829, 1  became  his  successor  as  Pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Washington,  Pa.,  where  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  him  after- 
wards, and  learning  something  more  of  him  in  bis  private  and  social  character. 

I  well  recollect  that,  upon  my  first  acquaintance  with  him,  one  of  the  strongest 
impressions  made  upon  my  mind  was  that  arising  from  his  remarkable  candour 
and  unreserved  ^ankness.  By  the  easiness  and  freedom  of  his  manners  he 
divested  you  at  once  of  the  feeling  of  a  stranger,  and  placed  you  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  an  intimate  friend.  There  was  nothing  artificial  in  his  conversation, — no 
measured  stateliness  in  any  of  his  movements;  but  all  was  frank  and  familiar, 
inviting  you  to  the  most  free  and  unrestrained  fellowship.  In  this  respect  he 
partook  largely  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Western  man,  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  midst  of  society  in  that  state  of  progress,  to  which  there  belongs  less  of 
form  and  more  of  animated  existence  and  social  harmony.  His  colloquial  pow- 
ers were  of  a  high  order.  Animated  and  sprightly  in  his  conversation,  he 
imparted  a  charm  to  the  social  circle,  which  he  oflen  enlivened  by  sallies  of 
genuine  wit,  and  the  introduction  of  appropriate  anecdotes.  In  the  midst  of  his 
liveliest  seasons  of  relaxation,  however,  he  never  forgot  the  propriety  of  a  gen- 
tleman, nor  trenched  upon  the  sacredness  of  the  character  of  a  minister  of  Christ. 
He  was  as  courteous  as  he  was  cheerful,  and  as  delicate  as  he  was  frank  and 
anceremonious. 

It  was  but  seldom  that  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hearing  him  preach,  and 
only  when  his  health  was  feeble.  His  discourses  were  marked  by  good  sense, 
evangelical  doctrine,  and  an  excellent  spirit;  but  his  manner  was  neither  so 
forcible  nor  impressive  as  I  had  expected.  This  I  attributed  partly  to  his  want 
of  physical  strength,  and  partly  to  a  slavish  dependance  on  his  manuscript,  at 
the  time  I  heard  him.     For  although  he  was  a  ready,  fluent  speaker  when  at  the 

*  Willi  AX  Huxs  wu  bom  !n  Scotland,  Angnst  15, 1770,  and  was  educated  at  the  Univenitr 
of  Edinburgh.  He  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  this  ooantrj  bj  the  Synod  of  the  Secession  Charen 
in  1799,  and  arrived  in  Nashville,  in  1800,  where  he  oontinned  till  his  death.  He  was 
•ereral  years  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Cumberland  CoUeee,  and  also  Principal  of  the 
Nashville  Female  Academy.  He  died  in  Nashville  on  the  2Sd  of  May,  1888,  and  his  Funeral 
Sermon  was  preached  by  President  Lindsley.  He  was  widely  known  as  a  man,  not  only  of  leam- 
inj(,  but  of  most  exemplary  religions  character.  One  of  his  sons,  the  late  Alfred  Hume,  was 
diatinjeniahed  as  a  teacher.  Another,  the  late  Rev.  Jamet  W.  H'jme,  was  bom  at  Nashville 
in  18£2;  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  at  the  Theolofldeal  Seminary  a* 
Princeton ;  was  settled  in  the  ministry  successively  in  Qallatin,  Tenn.,  and  in  Tallahassee,  Fa. ; 
nod  died  near  Smyrna,  Tcnn.,  in  1854. 
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B«r,  in  Uie  pulpit  1m  g^iemUj  r«»d  his  momm.  Upon  expnssing  to  him  sf 
8iirpnM  that  one  irbo  had  been  so  thoroughly  diicipliRed  to  speak  without  wn- 
ting,  should  adopt  this  method,  he  gaye  as  a  reason,  that,  as  he  had  not  heen 
early  trained  to  the  arrangement  and  discussion  of  theological  subjects,  he  was 
afraid  he  might,  in  the  haste  and  rapidity  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  ttj 
something  which  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  thus 
endanger  both  his  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  hearers.  When  an  emergencj 
occurred,  however,  which  throw  him  back  on  his  former  habit  of  extemporaneous 
speaking,  he  is  reported  to  have  preached  with  much  more  power  and  &r  greater 
aeceptance,  than  when  he  read  his  discourses — as  the  following  anecdote,  whidi  I 
received  from  the  Rev.  Elisha  Macurdy,  will  show. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  he  went  to  assist  Mr.  Macurdy  in  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Having  lodged  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  night  preceding 
the  Communion,  in  retiring  to  rest  he  had  left  his  coat — in  the  pocket  of  which 
were  his  sermons — too  near  the  fireplace.  During  the  night  it  fell  into  the  fire, 
and  both  coat  and  sermons  were  burnt.  Having  repaired  his  loss  in  the  rooming, 
as  far  as  his  clothing  was  concerned,  from  Mr.  Macurdy 's  wardrobe,  he  went  to 
the  church,  and  entered  the  pulpit  with  much  fear  and  trembling,  lest,  for  want 
of  bis  notes,  he  should  not  be  able  to  proceed.  The  result,  however,  was  tcit 
different  from  what  he  had  anticipated.  He  preached  with  uncommon  readiness 
and  ability,  and  every  body  was  delighted.  A  pious  old  lady  who  had  often 
heard  him  preach  before,  could  not  withhold  the  expression  of  her  gratified  leal- 
ings;  and,  as  Dr.  Jennings  passed  out  of  the  church,  she  approached  him,  and 
eagerly  grasping  his  hand,  said,  "  0,  Mr.  Jennings,  but  that  was  a  fine  seraon 
you  gave  us  to-day — I  never  heard  you  preach  so  well  before."  **  It  was  a  pretty 
good  substitute,"  said  Mr.  Macurdy,  who  was  near,  '*  but  as  for  his  sermofo,  it 
was  burned  last  night,"  and  then  told  her  what  had  occurred.  **  Well,  truly," 
said  the  good  lady,  after  hearing  the  account  of  the  disaster, — *'  I  wish  Mr.  Jen- 
nings no  harm,  but  I  wish  he  may  always  have  his  sermons  burned,  when  be 
conies  to  preach  for  us." 

As  far  as  my  own  observation  extended,  however,  it  was  on  the  floor  of  our 
ecclesiastical  courts  that  he  exhibited  his  greatest  strength,  and  appeared  to  the 
most  advantage.  I  recollect  to  have  received  a  very  deep  impression  of  his  gr^t 
power  as  a  debater,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  queslioa 
under  discussion  was  a  proposition  relative  to  making  the  Synods  the  final  courts 
of  adjudication  in  all  cases  of  disciplinary  process.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
question  he  appeared  to  be  quite  at  home,  and  handled  the  subject  like  one  to 
whose  mind  courts  of  law,  and  questions  of  jurisprudence,  were  perfectly  fiunil- 
iar.  And  although,  in  the  view  which  he  took,  he  was  not  sustained  by  the  vou 
of  the  house,  all  admitted  the  ability  of  his  argument,  and  the  skill  with  vbich 
he  presented  it.  On  such  occasions  he  might  justly  be  said  to  be  eloquent.  Not 
that  there  was  any  thing  sparkling  or  brilliant  in  his  speeches,  but  with  a  dear, 
strong  flow  of  thought  and  language,  he  riveted  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and 
carried  them  with  him  to  the  conclusions  which  he  aimed  to  reach.  His  traina 
of  argumentation,  when  I  heard  him,  were  not  indeed  as  compactly  logical  as 
those  of  some  other  men;  but  they  were  sufficiently  so  for  all  the  purposes  of 
successful  conviction.  He  was  quick  in  discerning  the  weak  point  of  an  argu- 
ment, and,  as  a  respondent,  never  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  mmke  his 
opponent  feel  that  his  best  constructed  defences  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
demolition,  if  indeed  they  were  not  actually  levelled  to  the  ground.  In  his  cele- 
brated debate  with  Mr.  Campbell  at  Nashville,  an  intelligent  young  firiend  of 
mine  who  was  present  and  heard  him,  wrote  me  in  terms  of  high  admiration  of 
his  skill  and  power,  in  this  respect.  I  have  often  heard  it  remarked  by  those 
who  knew  him  as  a  lawyer  at  the  Bar,  that,  in  this  particular,  he  greatly 
excelled. 
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GHw  plely  of  JOr*  Jftimiiigs  wm  MinMil,.  b«t  ua^steatetiMift*  He  s^eniftd. to  b» 
ft  amn  of  very  bsoibld  spirit;  mmL  his  irhde  defMrtiaent  wm  that  of  a  siaeer^ 
follower  of  the  BMek  and  lowly  Jetua^  He  had  a  mild  and  i>lacid  couBteoaacoy 
calculated  to  win  the  afiection  and  secure  the  confidence  of  his  brethren  and 
fellow  Christians. 

Such  are  my  recollections  and  impressions  respecting  this  highly  gifted  and 
excellent  brother.  By  the  ministers  and  churches  throughout  this  region,  he  is 
held  in  respectful  and  affectionate  remembrance. 

Tour  friend  and  fellow-labourer  in  the  Qospel  of  Christ, 

DAVID  ELLIOTT. 


FROM  THE  HON.  JOHN  FINE, 

MBMBSR  or  OOHORBSS,  aO. 

OonamBimo.  N.  Y.,  July  6, 18i8. 

Rot.  and  dear  Sir:  In  convening  with  you,  sometime  since,  upon  the  peculiar 
traits  of  character  exhibited  by  some  eminent  clergymen  of  by-gone  days,  I 
related  an  anecdote  of  the  late  Rer.  Obadiah  Jennings,  which,  in  compliance 
with  your  request,  I  now  repeat  in  writing. 

Many  years  ago,  (about  a  quarter  of  a  oentury,)  I  met  Mr.  Jennings,  as  a 
folio w-member,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  had 
been  ordained  a  minister  a  few  years  before;  and  this  was  his  first  appearance, 
at  least  in  that  capacity,  in  that  venerable  Body.  I  was  struck  with  the  plain- 
ness of  his  person,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  manners.  He  often  engaged  in 
debate  on  matters  of  business;  and  though  he  spoke  briefly,  it  was  always  with 
discrimination,  clearness,  and  point.  He  evidently  at  first  felt  himself  somewhat 
a  stranger;  but  from  day  to  day  he  became  more  at  ease,  and  his  arguments 
were  listened  to  with  attention  and  respect.  They  were  manifestly  the  product 
of  a  sound,  logical  and  well  balanced  mind. 

Before  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  Assembly,  a  circumstance  occurred, 
which  exhibited  the  meekness  and  self-possession  of  Mr.  Jennings,  even  more 
atrikiogly  than  his  success  in  debate  had  shown  his  reasoning  powers.  A  certain 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  from  the  Southwest,  of  highly  respectable  standing,  and 
venerable  in  years  and  appearance,  took  the  opposite  side  in  an  argument  with  Mr. 
Jennings,  who,  with  the  coolness  and  skill  of  an  experienced  disputant,  effectu- 
ally refuted  his  antagonist's  positions.  The  Doctor,  appai^ntly  conscious  of 
being  worsted,  lost  his  temper,  and  asked  with  great  spirit  where  Mr.  Jennings 
had  learned  his  clerical  manners,  that  he  could  treat  the  opinions  of  his  seniors 
in  the  ministry  with  no  more  respect.  He  recollected  that  Mr.  J.  had  spent  most 
of  his  life  at  the  Bar, — in  a  profession  that  foments  disputes  and  wrangling;  and 
he  could  tell  the  young  minister  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  cultivate  both 
piety  and  modesty.  He  continued  his  remarks  at  some  length;  and  they  were 
so  personal,  and  severe,  and  withal  so  undeserved,  as  to  excite  a  general  sympa- 
thy for  Mr.  Jennings.  When  he  rose  to  reply,  I  thought  the  clergyman  would 
be  lost  in  the  lawyer;  but  it  was  far  otherwise.  Mr.  J.  said  it  was  true  that  he 
had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of  the  Law,  and  had  brought  into  the 
ministry  much  of  that  independence  of  thought  and  freedom  of  remark  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  in  his  former  profession.  He  remarked  with  great 
humility  that  much  of  his  life  had  gone  to  waste,  but  that  what  remained  he 
had  devoted  to  his  Saviour.  He  begged  of  the  fathers  in  the  Church  to  give  him 
their  counsel  or  reproof,  when  they  saw  that  he  needed  either;  and  when  they 
instructed  him  to  be  humble,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  do  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  they  would  be  willing  he  should  imitate.  The  good  Doctor 
again  arose,  and  was  quite  overcome  with  feeling.    He  said  that  the  strong  fi>od 
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Mid  hMlth  J  dim*le  of  ik»  W«*  rendeMd  her  toM  impolaiTe  and 
He  asked  forgifeneea  of  the  yooag  minkter,  and  promised  that,  when-  he 
administered  reproof,  he  would  do  it  in  a  more  Christian  manner. 

Yours  very  trulj, 

JOHX  FDIE 


SYLVESTER  LARNED  » 

1817—1820. 

Stlybsteb  Labnbd,  whose  career  was  scarcely  less  splendid  or  leas  brief 
than  that  of  a  meteor,  was  bom  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  August  31,  1796. 
His  father,  Col.  Simon  Lamed,  was  a  man  of  no  small  consideration  both  in 
otvil  and  military  life ;  and  his  mother,  who,  previous  to  her  marriage,  was 
a  Miss  Bull  of  Hartford,  possessed  a  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral 
energy,  and  withal  a  power  and  copiousness  of  expression,  which  gave  her 
a  prominence  in  every  circle  in  which  she  moved.  This  son  is  said  to  have 
inherited,  in  no  small  degree,  his  mother's  peculiarities;  and  some  who 
were  fascinated  and  overwhelmed  by  the  son's  eloquence,  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  if  the  mother  could  have  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  she  would  have 
shown  herself  in  no  wise  his  inferior. 

The  earliest  development  of  young  Larned's  mind  conveyed  no  equivocal 
evidence  of  both  brilliancy  and  power.  Even  in  the  intercourse  of  child- 
hood, he  was  distinguished  for  his  remarkable  control  of  other  minds ;  and 
his  youthful  companions  are  said  to  have  rendered  many  an  uncooscious 
tribute  to  his  stirring  eloquence.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, he  laid  a  wager  with  his  brother  that  he  would  talk  to  him  in  a  way 
that  should  make  him  weep;  and  that  his  pathetic  utterances  actually 
proved  an  overmatch  for  his  brother's  power  of  resistance.  His  course 
preparatory  to  entering  College  was  at  Lenox  Academy ;  and  his  proficient 
in  every  branch  to  which  his  attention  was  directed,  bespoke  an  intellect  of 
the  highest  order.* 

In  the  year  1810,  when  he  was  yet  only  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he  euter^ 
Williams  College ;  but,  before  he  had  been  there  many  months,  he  gave 
himself  so  much  to  youthful  indiscretions  and  irregularities,  that  it  was 
thought  proper  that  he  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  institution.  The  next 
year,  however,  he  was  transferred  to  Middlebury  College,  where  he  found 
strong  religious  influences  pressing  upon  him,  which  he  seems  to  have  had 
little  disposition  to  resist ;  and  it  is  believed  that  his  mother's  affectionate 
and  earnest  counsels  came  in  aid  of  his  own  reflections,  to  set  him  forward 
in  the  right  way.  But,  notwithstanding  he  evinced  an  exemplary  respect 
fbr  Divine  institutions,  and  a  disposition  to  associate  chiefly  with  persons  of 
virtuous  habits,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  a  permanent  change  of  char- 
acter till  he  had  reached  his  Junior  year.  Indeed,  previous  to  this  time, 
he  seems  to  have  relapsed,  in  some  measure,  into  the  thoughtlessness  and 
levity  of  preceding  years ;  and  if  he  had  moved  onward  with  the  current 
into  which  he  was  then  falling,  not  improbably  he  would  have  been  found, 

•  Life  and  Eloquence  of  Lftmed,  by  Rot.  R.  R.  Gnrley.— MS.  from  Rer.  W.  Allen,  I>.  D. 
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at  no  dieUDt  period,  nttisg  m  ilie  SMi  of  A»  seoffer.  In  1818,  howerer, 
lufl  mind  was  fastened  intenselj  and  permanently  on  the  things  that 
belonged  to  his  eyerlastiog  peace.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  the  Rer. 
Reuben  Smith,  who  was  a  class  mate  of  Mr.  Lamed,  and  in  the  most 
intimate  relations  with  him,  for  the  following  account  of  the  change  which, 
at  that  time,  occurred  in  his  character : — 

**  It  was  during  one  of  those  memorahle  revivals  of  religion  with  which  Mid- 
dlebury  College  was,  at  that  early  period,  remarkably  blessed,  that  Lamed 
became,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  a  subject  of  renewing  grace.  The 
soenes  that  passed  in  some  of  our  religious  meetings  in  those  days  will,  I  am 
sure,  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  witnessed  them.  I  remember  the 
place  and  the  hour  which  marked  the  first  open  manifestation  of  seriousness 
in  Lamed,  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday.  In  one  of  the  lecture  rooms  in  the 
old  College,  there  was  a  crowded  assemblage  of  students  engaged  in  a  con- 
ference  or  prayer  meeting.  The  scene  was  one  of  deep  solemnity.  It  was 
observed  that  many  heads  were  bowed  during  the  exercises ;  but  not  an 
individual,  I  presume,  even  suspected  that  Lamed  was  sharing  in  the 
impression.  But  he  was  there ;  and  that  hour  undoubtedly  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  crisb  in  his  existence. 

** After  the  meeting  was  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Solomon  M.  Allen  of  Pittsfield, 
(Lamed's  intimate  friend,)  with  myself,  were  remaining  in  the  room,  we 
found,  to  our  surprise,  that  L.  was  lingering  also.  He  was  sitting  in  pro- 
found silence  and  solemnity,  as  if  the  terrors  of  the  Almighty  had  taken 
bold  of  him.  And  this  indeed  was  really  the  case.  A  question  that  we 
put  to  him  brought  from  him  the  most  frank  avowal  of  the  state  of  his 
mind ;  and  so  intense  was  the  agony  of  hb  spirit  that  it  seemed  almost 
insupportable.  He  asked  us  to  pray  for  him,  and  we  did  so ;  and  then  left 
bim  for  that  evening,  not  less  astonished  than  gratified  by  what  we  had 
witnessed. 

*'  This  state  of  deep  conviction  of  sin  did  not  quickly  pass  away.  He 
struggled  on  for  weeks  in  '  a  horror  of  great  darkness.'  It  was  to  have  been 
expected,  considering  his  characteristic  ardour,  that  hb  exercises,  while  in 
this  state  of  mind,  would  be  marked  by  great  strength  and  pungency ;  and 
80  it  actually  was.  I  can  never  forget  the  meeting  I  had  with  him,  during 
this  period,  on  my  retum  to  College  after  a  short  absence — when  I  inquired 
of  him  in  respect  to  the  state  of  hb  feelings,  he  made  me  this  frightful 
answer — *  It  b  an  awful  thing  to  say,  I  know ;  but  I  may  as  well  say  it  as 
feel  it — if  I  could  with  thb  right  arm  reach  up  and  pluck  Jehovah  from  hb 
throne,  I  would.'  And  yet,  the  rebel  yielded  at  last;  and  then  his  soul 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  the  peace  and  joy  of  Heaven.  I  heard  him,  shortly 
after,  make  hb  first  address  in  a  prayer-meeting — *  Oh,'  said  he,  with  a 
perfectly  illuminated  expression  of  countenance, — '  how  easy  a  thing  it  now 
appears  to  me  to  become  a  Chrbtbn — it  is  not  more  easy  to  breathe ; ',  and 
be  seemed  really  to  marvel  that  all  the  unconverted  persons  whom  he  was 
addressing,  did  not  instantly  give  their  hearts  to  the  Saviour.  Here  again, 
bis  highly  imaginative  and  glowing  temperament  had  full  opportunity  to 
display  itself;  and  so  intense  was  his  spiritual  rapture  that  I  remember  hb 
saying,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  should  be  perfectly  willing  that  the  light- 
ning should  strike  him  at  that  moment,  that  thus  hb  spirit  might  imme- 
diately be  borne  into  hb  Redeemer's  presence. 
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^  Tkb,  of  oovTse,  in  Ae  iivt  IkaUcfn  of  it,  ild  not  eonimne.  Bui  Mm 
subsequent  life  clearly  showed  that  he  was  now  the  subject  of  &  radieal 
ohange.  In  due  tame,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  fidth,  and,  so  £ur 
as  I  know,  he  alwajs  honoured  that  profession  by  an  exemplary  Chrisuan 
Ufe." 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Lamed  gave  eyidenoe,  throughout  his  college  eovrsa, 
of  great  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  and  a  remarkable  facility  at  aoquiriBg 
knowledge,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  ever  distinguished  for  in  tense  ap|^ 
oaMon.  He  seemed  to  have  an  almost  intuitire  knowledge  of  every  svhjeet 
that  presented  itself;  and  not  unfirequently  the  most  rapid  gjanee  at  the 
lesson  to  be  recited,  would  enable  him,  in  the  recitation,  greatly  to  eeiipae 
those  who  had  been  doggedly  at  work  for  hours  in  exploring  its  d«ep  and 
dark  places.  He  graduated  at  the  Commencement  in  1813 ;  and  on  the 
occasion  delivered  an  Oration  on  *'  the  Fall  of  Poland,"  which  marked  the 
highest  order  of  intellect,  and  elicited  the  most  intense  admiration. 

It  had  been  his  intention,  previous  to  the  change  which  occurred  in  his 
religious  views  and  feelings,  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  Law; 
but,  in  consequence  of  that  event,  he  changed  his  purpose,  and  resolved  to 
enter  the  ministry.  Accordingly,  having  become  a  member  of  the  ehvroh 
in  his  native  town,  he  joined  the  Seminary  at  Andover,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
secute his  theological  course.  His  connection  with  the  institution,  however, 
continued  only  a  few  months,  when  he  returned  to  Pittsfield,  and  was 
engaged  for  some  time,  with  great  popularity  and  success,  as  a  teacher. 
During  his  residence  hero  at  this  period,  he  delivered  an  Oration  on  the 
Anniversary  of  American  Independence,  indicative  alike  of  a  lofty  genius 
and  a  glowing  patriotism. 

Having  relinquished  his  place  as  a  teacher  at  Pittsfield,  he  went  to  Prince- 
ton in  November,  1814,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminaiy 
in  that  place.  From  the  beginning,  he  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  sttua- 
tion,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  was  quickly  marked  as  a 
young  roan  of  great  power  and  promise.  Perhaps  he  was  not  disttnguished 
here,  more  than  at  Middlebury,  for  his  diligence  in  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  ;  but  his  facility  at  acquiring  and  communicating  gave  him  an  advan- 
tage which  few  others  have  ever  possessed  ;  and  those  exercises  particulariy 
which  put  in  requisition  comprehensiveness  of  thought,  strength  of  imagina- 
tion, and  promptness  and  power  of  expression,  marked  him  as  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Not  long  before  he  left  the  Seminary,  he  passed  some 
time  in  Newark  and  Elizabethtown,  during  a  season  of  unusual  attention  to 
religion  in  those  places ;  and  though  he  was  not  yet  a  licensed  preacher,  he 
addressed  large  assemblies  on  the  subject  of  the  great  concern,  with  sm^ 
prising  ability  and  effect.  His  own  religious  affections  seem  to  have  beeft 
quickened  and  improved  from  mingling  in  these  deeply  interesting  scenes ; 
and  /lothing  could  have  constituted  a  better  preparation  for  his  approaching 
consecration  to  the  minbterial  ofilce. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1817  ;  and  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  by  the  same 
Presbytery,  about  the  middle  of  July  following.  His  exercise  before  the 
Presbytery,  technically  styled  **  the  popular  sermon,"  he  is  said  to  have 
prepared  in  the  course  of  one  night,  while  the  Presbytery  was  in  session. 
The  occasion  of  his  ordination  seems  to  have  OMtde  a  deep  impression  upon 
his  mind,  and  a  letter  to  his  sister,  written  shortly  after,  shows  how  strongly 
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he  &li  kis  depeada&oe  on  the  SftTiosr'B  promised  aid,  and  how  highly  he 
valued  the  privilege  and  honour  of  being  an  ambassador  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Lamed's  first  appearanoe  in  the  pulpit  astonished  all  who  had  not 
previously  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  his  wonderful  powers.  The  announce 
ment  that  he  was  to  preach  in  any  particular  church,  was  the  signal  for  that 
ohuroh  being  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity ;  while,  not  unfrequently,  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  thronged  to  the  place  were  unable  to  get  within  the 
sound  of  hb  voioe.  There  are  many  who  remember  the  wonderful  exoite« 
ment  that  prevailed  in  respect  to  him  ;  and  probably  none  who  do  remem* 
ber  it,  can  remember  any  thing  that  approaches  to  it  in  point  of  intensity, 
in  respect  to  any  other  individual. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  year  1817,  the  Rev.  Elias  Oomelius, 
who  had  undertaken  a  mission  to  the  South,  partly  to  enlist  public  atten« 
tion  to  our  Indian  tribes,  and  partly  and  especially  to  ascertain  the  moral 
condition  of  New  Orleans, — stopped  at  Princeton,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
engaged  Mr.  Larned  to  become  a  coadjutor  with  him  in  his  projected  enter- 
prise. Accordingly,  after  having  spent  a  few  weeks,  subsequent  to  hb  licen- 
sure, in  visiting  his  friends,  and  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
his  journey,  Mr.  L.  set  out,  near  the  close  of  September, — not,  however, 
without  some  painful  anxieties,  and  even  gloomy  forebodings, — to  join 
his  friend  who  had  gone  before  him.  He  preached  at  various  points  on  his 
route,  and  never  failed  to  leave  behind  him  a  powerful  impression, — no  mat* 
ter  what  may  have  happened  to  be  the  character  of  the  audience.  On  his 
arrival  at  Natchez,  he  received  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  22d  of  January,  1818,  and  was  met  with  a 
most  hearty  welcome,  not  only  by  his  friend  Cornelius,  but  by  many  others 
who  had  been  looking  for  him  with  great  interest  and  expectation. 

Immediately  after  hb  arrival,  he  commenced  hb  public  labours,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  thrilled  not  only  through  the  length 
and  breadth,  but  to  the  innermost  heart,  of  the  city.  Persons  of  all  classes 
and  descriptions  thronged  after  him,  and  the  purpose  was  formed  without 
delay  to  secure,  if  possible,  hb  permanent  ministrations.  Provbion  was 
made  at  once  for  erecting  a  new  and  splendid  church,  and  the  individuals 
engaged  in  the  enterprise  presented  him  a  call  to  become  their  Pastor,  which 
he  seems,  with  little  hesitation,  to  have  accepted.  He  remained  in  New 
Orleans,  labouring  in  season  and  out  of  season,  till  the  beginning  of  April, 
when  he  set  out  to  return  to  the  North ;  having,  during  hb  brief  sojourn 
there,  drawn  forth  an  amount  of  good  will,  and  gratitude,  and  admiration, 
which  constituted  the  most  deobive  testimony  to  both  hb  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities. 

He  reached  Pittsfield  about  the  middle  of  June,  where  he  was  welcomed 
of  course  with  every  affectionate  and  congratulatory  expression.  As  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  hb  vbit  to  the  North  was  to  complete  the  arrangements, 
already  partially  made,  for  the  building  of  hb  church,  he  found  but  little 
time  to  devote  to  his  friends ;  though  he  travelled  somewhat  extensively, 
and  preached  in  several  of  the  most  important  churches,  and  never  fiuled 
to  fulfil  the  highest  expectation  which  had  been  formed  concerning  him. 
He  reached  New  Orleans,  on  hb  return,  on  the  2l8t  of  December  following, 
after  a  journey  rendered  uncommonly  tedious  and  difficult  by  the  low  water 
in  the  Wastem  rivers. 
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NatwfthsUBding  lome  disoonragitig  oircamstanoes  bad  oocurred  in  connee- 
tioa  with  the  building  of  his  church,  they  were  all  suocessfuUy  met,  mud  ei 
the  4th  of  July,  1819,  the  finished  building  was  dedicated  to  the  worriup 
and  senrice  of  God,  which  he  made  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  most  eloquent 
efforts. 

In  December  following,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Wyer,  from  Newbmy- 
port,  Mass., — a  lady  of  great  worth  aud  no  small  personal  attraction. 

As  Mr.  Lamed  had  not  yet  passed  a  summer  in  New  Orleans,  his  consti- 
tution of  course  had  not  become  in  any  degree  conformed  to  the  climate ; 
and  hence  it  was  with  no  little  anxiety  that  his  friends  heard  of  his  deter- 
mination to  remain  there  during  the  succeeding  sickly  season.  Though  no 
one  can  doubt  that  his  purpose  to  do  so  was  dictated  by  the  strongest  con- 
yiction  of  duty,  as  he  could  not  but  be  aware  that  his  life  was  in  imminent 
peril,  yet  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned  whether  it  was  not  a  mistaken 
view  of  his  obligations  that  led  him  to  thb  course.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  formed  the  purpose  after  the  most  mature  reflection,  and  to  hare 
girded  himself,  from  the  beginning,  for  a  conflict  even  with  the  last  enemy. 
Meanwhile,  his  conversation  and  deportment  indicated  an  increased  degree 
of  spirituality ;  and  his  preaching  seemed  specially  designed  to  aceomplkh 
the  immediate  preparation  ^  of  his  hearers  for  the  eternal  world.  Among 
his  papers  were  found  the  following  resolutions,  dated  New  Orleans,  July 
8,  1820. 

''  1.  I  will  try,  from  this  time,  to  be  more  punctual  and  fervent  in  secret  as  well  at 
in  family  prayer. 

"  2.  I  will  try  to  give  up,  both  in  fact  and  in  appearance,  my  besetting  levity  oT 
character  and  disposition. 

**  8.  I  will  try  to  study  more  in  my  profession,  and  to  preach  better. 

''4.  I  will  try  to  bring  myself,  ifpon  th$  whoU,  nearer  every  day  to  the  prop« 
deportment  of  a  serious  Christian. 

"  May  the  Lord  Jesus  help  me  in  my  effort,  for  his  name's  sake.    Amen. 

"  SvLVESTEa  IjARMT^.* 

The  pestilence  at  length  began  to  show  itself;  and  before  the  close  of 
August  it  was  spreading  with  terrible  effect.  Mr.  Lamed,  prompted  alike 
by  a  naturally  humane  and  generous  spirit,  and  by  a  high  sense  of  duty  as 
a  Christian  minister,  hesitated  not  to  be  found  wherever  there  was  suffering 
to  be  relieved  or  want  to  be  supplied.  On  the  last  Sabbath  in  August,  be 
met  his  beloved  flock,  bowed  as  they  were  under  the  burden  of  sorrow,  aotl 
addressed  them  (as  it  proved,  for  the  last  time)  on  these  strikingly  appro- 
priate words, — words  which  might  seem  almost  prophetic  of  the  scenes  upon 
which  he  was  about  to  enter: — "For  me  to  live  b  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
gain.'*  The  sermon,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  memoir  of  his  life  by  Mr. 
Ourley,  is  exceedingly  brief  and  apparently  unstudied ;  and  yet  it  breathes 
a  spirit  well  befitting  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  delivered. 

On  the  following  morning,  he  was  seized  with  the  fever,  and  it  quickly 
became  apparent  to  both  himself  and  others,  that  it  was  assuming  its  most 
malignant  form.  It  had  a  fatal  termination  on  Thursday  evening,  the  Slsl 
of  August, — the  day  which  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

The  following  brief  account  of  his  illness  is  from  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Lamed 
to  Mr.  Cornelius,  written  shortly  after  his  death. 

*'  He  evinced  no  alarm,  when  sensible  that  the  yellow  fever  had  seized  upon  him. 
After  thirty -six  hours,  he  abandoned  all  hope  of  recovery,  though,  at  that  time,  n* 
apprehension  of  danger  was  entertained  by  his  friends.  From  the  oommencemeot  of 
his  disease,  a  most  unnatural  depnssion  of  bis  spirits  was  evident,  from  which  w» 
effort  could  arouse  him.    When  1  have  bent  over  him,  using  every  possiUe  ezertlou  lo 
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restore  some  si^  of  wonted  cheerfVUneMy  he  would  look  apon  me  with  a  fixedneet  and 

earaestness  which  seemed  to  say, — '  Call  not  my  thoughts  from  the  contemplation  of 
that  ecene  mto  which  my  spirit  soon  must  enter.'  The  expression  of  his  face  at  those 
moments  I  can  never  fbrget,  though  my  years  ho  lengthened  to  the  utmost  bound  of 
liuman  existence, — the  calmness  and  resignation  of  the  Christian  triumphing  over  the 
vtruggles  of  nature.  He  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
marked  its  progress,  and  observed  each  unfavourable  change  as  it  appeared.  There 
wtts  entire  resignation  to  his  Maker's  will,  and  a  readiness  to  obey  the  summons,  at 
whatever  hour  he  might  be  called  to  depart.  When  all  hope  was  annihilated,  and  the 
last  fatal  symptom  appeared,  he  beheld  it  with  the  most  perfect  composure,  and  an 
unchanged  countenance.  Death  had  no  terrors  for  him ;  it  came  like  a  kind  angel  to 
bjar  him  to  his  Father's  bosom;  and  when  the  heart  that  clung  to  him  as  to  life  itself 
was  bursting  with  unutterable  anguish,  he  remained  unmoved,  for  his  heart  was  tixed, 
trusting  in  the  Lord.  His  reason,  except  for  a  few  short  Intervals,  was  continued  to 
him,  bright  and  unimpaired  till  life's  last  hour.  A  few  hours  before  his  death,  he  took 
his  leave  of  me,  saying  that  it  was  ail  right  that  we  should  be  separated,  and  begged  I 
might  not  come  into  the  room  again — he  had  given  up  the  world,  and  wished  to  shut 
out  every  object  that  might  fix  his  thoughts  upon  it.  We  parted, — my  beloved  hus- 
band to  join  the  .blest  above,  and  enter  a  blissftd  and  enrapturing  scene, — I,  to  a  world 
which  no  longer  held  a  charm  to  entice  me, — for  the  dearest  tie  that  bound  me  to  it 
was  dissolved." 

Mr.  Larned^s  death  occurred  on  the  day  which  had  been  set  apart  by  his 
church  to  be  devoted  to  prayer,  humiliation,  and  thanksgiving,  and  on 
which  they  had  expected  to  listen  to, his  voice  from  the  pulpit;  but,  as  it 
turned  out,  they  had  occasion  to  observe  it  as  a  day  of  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing. His  remains  were  carried  to  his  church,  where  the  Episcopal  burial 
service  was  read  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hull,*  after  which  they  were  deposited 
in  their  final  resting  place.  The  shock  to  the  congregation  which  he  had 
been  instrumental  of  gathering, — to  the  city  of  which  he  was  fast  becoming 
the  idol)  cannot  well  be  imagined  ;  and  the  sad  tidings,  as  they  went  abroad 
through  the  land,  produced  everywhere  an  intensity  of  grief,  as  if  there 
had  been  an  all-pervading  sense  of  personal  bereavement. 

Mr.  Lamed,  in  his  whole  character,  bore  the  unequivocal  stamp  of  great- 
ness. Though  he  was  not  above  the  middle  size,  yet  his  erect,  symmetrical 
and  majestic  form,  his  open  and  generous  countenance,  the  lustre  of  his 
eye,  and  the  grace  of  his  whole  manner,  marked  him,  even  in  a  crowd,  as 
an  extraordinary  man.  And  these  external  characteristics  were  a  true 
index  to  his  mind  and  heart.  He  had  a  quickness  of  apprehension  that  well 
nigh  outstripped  the  lightning.  He  comprehended  by  a  glance  that  upon 
which  others  might  bestow  weeks  of  intellectual  labour,  and  yet  not  com- 
prehend it  so  well.  Though  his  mind  more  naturally  laid  hold  of  a  sub- 
ject in  bold  and  impressive  outline  than  in  minute  detail,  yet,  if  occasion 
required,  he  could  grapple  successfully  with  the  most  difficult  problems  ia 
intellectual,  moral  or  theological  science.  His  memory  was  uncommonly, 
retentive  and  exact,  and  was  always  ready  to  give  out  with  perfect  accuracy 

•  Jamis  Fostcb  Hull  was  bom  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  on  the  15tb  of  May,  1776.  His  father 
was  a  resMOtable  Presb^rian  clergyman,  and  his  mother  was  distinguished  not  only  for  her 
intellect  bat  her  patriotum,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Gastlereagh.  He  was  edooated 
St  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  travelled  extensively  under  oiroumstanoes  higbW 
favourable  to  iBlelleoioal  improrement.  On  his  return  to  bis  native  country,  he  enlisted  with 
greftt  seal  in  the  memorable  stmnle  of  1798  and  1799,  and  finally  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
oiroumstanoes,  and  came  to  the  United  States,  arriving  at  Norfolk  early  in  1800.  He  officiated 
for  a  while  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Augusta,  Oa.,  where  he  was  married  to  an  Irish  lady 
of  great  beauty  and  elegance.  Tbenoe  he  removed  to  Missouri  and  practised  Law.  He  was 
SnTited  to  New  Orleans  in  1814  to  take  charge  of  a  congregation,  and  officiated  at  first  as  a  Pres* 
bTt«riaa  etefgyman,.  but,  by  request  of  the  conrreffation,  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  establi&ed  an  Academy  in  New  Orieans,  which  was 
Uberally  patronised.  He  died  at  New  Orleans,  after  a  lingering  illness,  on  the  6th  of  Jnne» 
1833,  bavins  been  the  Rector  of  Christ  Church  in  that  city,  nineteen  years.  He  was  very 
iaiimate  with  Mr.  Laned,  and  officiated  at  hUi  marriage  as  well  as  bis  bnrW. 
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what  had  once  been  committed  to  it.  His  imagination  was  bold  and  lo%: 
it  revelled  amidst  images  of  grandeur  and  strength,  rather  than  of  exqaisiie 
beauty  and  delicacy.  His  feelings  were  as  strong  as  his  pereeptions  wen 
clear  and  rapid ;  and  yet  they  were  under  admirable  control, — never  sub- 
jecting him,  either  in  private  or  in  public,  to  the  semblance  of  embarnsameBl 
He  was  eminently  qualified,  by  both  his  intellectual  and  moral  constitatioiL 
for  great  enterprises  :  with  a  power  of  persuasion  that  was  irresistible,  an 
ardour  that  nothing  could  damp,  an  intrepidity  that  nothing  could  terriff, 
and  a  perseverance  that  nothing  could  discourage, — he  had  only  to  set  tboot 
any  great  work,  and  it  was  almost  sure  of  being  accomplished.  There  were 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  project  of  building  his  church  in  New  Orleans, 
that  seemed  well  nigh  insurmountable  ;  and  yet,  before  his  skilful  niaoage- 
ment  and  untiring  energy,  they  all  disappeared  ;  and  he  lived  long  eooogb 
(alas !  only  long  enough)  to  see  this  favourite  object  brought  to  its  desired 
consummation. 

But  it  was  in  the  pulpit  that  he  earned  his  brightest  laurels.  He  was  great 
everywhere,  and  in  every  thing ;  but  it  was  in  his  appropriate  character  a* 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  towered  to  such  a  surprising  height-  His 
voice  was  unrivalled,  in  both  melody  and  flexibility,  and  accommodatfi 
itself  with  perfect  accuracy  to  the  sentiment  which  he  uttered.  There  wis 
a  solemnity,  an  earnestness,  and  sometimes  an  all-subduing  pathos;  there 
was  the  soul  kiudling  in  the  eye  and  beaming  through  the  countenance; 
there  was  a  grace  and  appropriateness  of  gesticulation,  and  an  iucompara- 
ble  majesty  pervading  the  whole  manner, — all  of  which  combined,  constitu- 
ted him  no  doubt  one  of  the  first  pulpit  orators  of  the  age.  The  effect? 
which  his  preaching  produced,  were  quite  in  accordance  with  this  represen- 
tation. I  heard  him  in  one  of  his  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit ;  and  though  his 
audience  was  composed  chiefly  of  his  fellow-students,  and  other  young  men 
with  many  of  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  most  familiar  intercourse,  yet,  for 
a  time,  he  made  them  all  forget  that  he  was  their  daily  companion,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  service,  they  found  themselves  well  nigh  overpowered  bj 
his  eloquence.  He  was  preaching  in  Philadelphia,  (as  I  was  informed  bj 
the  clergyman  whose  pulpit  he  occupied,)  when  the  bells  rung  an  alaro  of 
fire;  but,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  not  an  individual  moved  from  his  seal 
A  gentleman  of  high  standing  in  political  life,  who  had  no  religious  sywp 
thies  with  Mr.  Lamed,  and  who  rather  prided  himself  upon  his  power  of  self- 
command,  was  induced  by  the  report  he  had  heard  of  his  eloquence,  to  go 
to  hear  him  preach ;  and  he  sat  struggling  with  his  emotions,  and  bathed  in 
tears,  during  nearly  the  whole  service,  though  he  subsequently  expressed 
himself  very  doubtful  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  to  which  he  had  listened. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  must  be  admitted  in  respect  to  Mr.  Lamcd's 
high  intellectual  endowments,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  secret  of  » 
marvellous  power  over  an  audience,  lay  chiefly  in  his  manner.  One  or  two 
facts  occur  to  me  which  strikingly  illustrate  this.  I  remember  to  bate 
heard  him  preach  a  sermon  on  the  text — "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son 
hath  the  witness  in  himself.*'  During  the  last  eight  or  ten  minutes  of  its 
delivery,  the  audience  were  well  nigh  entranced ;  and  well  do  I  recollect  to 
have  heard  one  individual  who  listened  to  it,  and  who  had  not  the  reputatioo 
of  easily  falling  into  ecstacies,  remark  that,  at  the  close  of  the  discourse, 
such  was  the  effect  produced  upon  h'm,  he  found  it  scarcely  possiblei 
for  some  time,  to  rise  from  his  seat ;  and  yet  the  expressions  by  which  thii 
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effect  was  chiefly  produced  were  ''And  oftn  yoa  sleep?  Will  you  sleep f 
Dare  yoa  sleep  ?''  Dr.  Coraelhis  stated  that  shortly  after  Mr.  L.  went  to 
New  Orleans,  he  (Dr.  C.)  happened  to  be  in  his  study  on  a  Sabbath  ere- 
uing,  just  as  Mr.  L.  was  going  out  to  preach ;  and  seeing  his  sermon  lie 
upon  the  table,  he  took  it  up,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  strain  of 
eloquence,  found  this  expression — 

*•  Death,  what  a  thought!" 
He  told  Mr.  L.  that  it  was  too  tame  a  remark  to  be  admitted,  especially  in 
such  a  connection  ;  that  it  would  inevitably  impair  the  effect  of  the  sermon ; 
and  besought  him  to  omit  it  in  the  delivery.  He  did  not,  however,  agree  to 
the  suggestion ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  Dr.  0.,  though  delighted 
with  the  previous  part  of  the  discourse,  was  anticipating  with  a  painful 
anxiety  what  he  regarded  the  objectionable  passage.  But,  when  the  preacher 
came  to  it,  he  uttered  it  with  such  indescribable  power,  that  Dr.  C.  himself 
acknowledged  that  it  produced  more  effect  upon  himself  than  the  whole 
sermon  besides.  And,  if  I  mistake  not,  my  view  of  this  matter  will  not  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  compares  the  acknowledged  effect  of  his  discourses, 
as  delivered,  with  the  actual  effect  which  they  now  produce,  when  read. 
They  certainly  are  characterized  by  vigorous  thought,  and  occasionally  by 
a  high  order  of  eloquence ;  and  yet  they  are  far  from  sustaining  the  acknow- 
ledged reputation  of  the  preacher.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  his  power 
lay  so  entirely  in  his  manner,  that  there  was  little  besides  :  doubtless  if  he 
had  lived,  he  would  have  produced  discourses  which  would  have  done  the 
highest  honour  to  his  country  and  his  age ;  but  we  are  to  bear  in  mind 
that  those  which  we  actually  possess,  were  written  between  the  age  of 
twenty-two  and  twenty-four,  andwritten  too  generally  with  the  utmost  rapid- 
ity, and  without  the  least  suspicion  that  they  were  ever  to  see  the  light. 
Larned  has  a  reputation  for  pulpit  eloquence  which  the  publication  of  even 
the  tamest  sermons  could  not  kill ;  but  I  am  constrained  to  say  to  those 
who  would  know  something  of  what  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  that  they  must 
gather  it  rather  from  the  existing  traditions  of  the  effect  of  his  preaching, 
than  from  the  volume  of  his  discourses  that  has  been  given  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Larned*s  sermons  were  generally  written  and  delivered  memoriter ; 
though  he  had  a  rare  talent  at  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  some  of  his 
off-hand  efforts  were  among  his  most  eloquent  and  effective.  When  he 
spoke  under  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  without  premeditation,  his 
sentences  were  as  correct,  and  his  utterance  as  ready,  and  often  more 
impressive,  than  when  he  delivered  the  results  of  his  most  mature  reflection. 

In  the  year  1844,  an  interesting  Memoir  of  this  remarkable  man,  by  the 
Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley,  was  published  in  connection  with  the  Sermons  already 
referred  to.  These  Sermons,  especially  to  those  who  knew  the  author, 
must  be  invaluable ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  posterity  would  have 
formed  both  a  higher  and  a  juster  estimate  of  his  powers,  if  the  means  of 
forming  an  estimate  which  these  discourses  furnish,  had  not  been  supplied 
to  them. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

KoBTHAXPiov,  October  19,  IMS. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  When  you  have  requested  me  to  give  you  some  of  mj 
recollections  and  impressions  concerning  Sylvester  Lamed,  my  answer  has  been 
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llMt,  alUiougk  his  ftoiily  WM«f  »/  puish,  ttiid  he  was  rooeiTed  by  ne  intoOi 
Ohuroh  at  Pittsfield,  of  which  I  was  Pastor,  yet  that  I  was  not  much  eooTennt 
with  him,  and  could  say  little  in  respect  to  hiia.  This  is  to  be  aocotinted  for 
from  the  fiust  that  I  resided  elsewhere  until  he  became  a  member  of  CoUegi, 
and  that  he  was  very  little  at  Pittsfield  subsequently  to  that  period. 

Yet  I  will  mention,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years,  with  what 
interest  I  r^arded  him  as  a  beautiful  graceful  boy,  of  a  vigorous  mind,  a  nobk 
spirit,  and  great  strength  of  purpose.  You  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  gmter 
aontrast  of  character  than  existed  between  his  parents.  The  father,  Col.  Larned, 
who  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  Refolution^  was  a  calm,  quiet,  pleasant  mtn,  and 
by  no  means  distinguished  for  the  stronger  points  of  character.  The  mother 
was  a  woman  of  impulse;  yet  her  impulses  were  on  the  side  of  virtue,  order, 
benevoknoe,  and  piety.  She  had  strong  sense,  and  a  wondeHhl  fluency  and 
anergy  of  speech;  and  what  she  deemed  right,  she  dared  to  do,  whatever  might 
be  the  opposing  influences.  Being  her  young  pastor,  I  was  in  intimate  relatiooi 
with  her;  and  experienced  from  her  continual  acts  of  kindness  which  willnefcr 
fade  from  my  memory.  I  doubt  not  that  the  character  of  the  mother  was  trans- 
ferred in  strong  lines  to  the  son, — ^not,  however,  by  any  mysterious  process,  bat 
by  the  intelligible  method  of  maternal  influence,  transmitted  through  the  eye 
and  car,  by  example  and  teaching,  to  the  growing  intellect  and  susceptible  heart. 

More  than  I  knew  by  personal  intercourse  with  Mr.  Lamed,  I  knew  by  means 
of  his  friendly  connection  with  my  brother,  Solomon  M.  Allen,  his  class  mate  it 
Middlebury,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Languages  there,  and  his  fellowstodent 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  My  brother  in  one  of  his  letters 
says, — '*  Sylvester  does  well.  Rabbi  Stuart  tells  me  that  he  is  a  plant  vorth 
cultivating."  But  he  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  in  his  theological  coarse  by 
his  inability  to  meet  his  unavoidable  expenses  without  personal  efifort;  and  be 
accordingly  returned  to  Pittsfield  and  engaged  in  a  school  at  a  salary  of  thirty  dol- 
lars per  month.  Afterwards,  while  a  resident  at  Princeton,  he  felt  the  same  pres- 
sure as  to  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  as  was  indicated  by  the  following  extnct 
of  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  me  in  February,  1816: — "  Certain  circumstances 
induce  me  to  ask  whether  if  I  should  wish  to  spend  the  ensuing  summer  at 
Pittsfield,  you  will  give  me  a  seat  in  your  study.  This  sentence  incloses  the 
whole  of  my  request.  I  do  not  solicit  the  privilege  of  recitation,  or  even  of  p»^ 
ticular  superintendence,  although  both  of  them  would  be  as  agreeable  as  they 
would  be  useful  ;  but  merely  if,  in  ordinary  cases,  I  can  avail  myself  of  yoer 
study,  and  in  all  cases,  of  your  library.  But  J  find  I  have  said  too  mucb,anlefl 
I  say  more.  The  certain  circumstances  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  the  fartbe^ 
est  possible  from  any  thing  like  dissatisfaction  with  this  Seminary.  I  am  bonod 
to  state  most  explicitly  that  I  have  never,  for  a  moment,  had  a  feeling  like  this. 
Will  you  be  pleased  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  I  may  be 
compelled  to  spend  the  summer  out  of  Princeton.  As  the  state  of  things  is 
uncertain,  you  will  confer  a  favour  by  forbearing  to  mention  to  any  one  the 
subject  of  this  letter.  I  merely  wish  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  business,  so  as  not 
to  be  thrown  at  once  fh)m  all  opportunity  of  prosecuting  my  studies.  Eren  mx 
parents  will  not  at  present,  and  perhaps  at  no  future  time,  be  made  acquainted 
with  nay  intentions." 

This  extract  reveals  at  once  several  traits  of  his  character;  his  tender  regird 
to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  his  parents,  whom  he  deemed  unable  to  provide  him 
with  the  requisite  funds, — his  manly  spirit  of  independence,  and  his  determina- 
tion in  no  event  to  suffer  his  theological  studies  to  be  entirdy  interrupted.  1  ^ 
not  rem^ber  in  what  manner  his  difficulties  were  removed;  but  they«^ 
removed  in  some  way,  and  he  proceeded  with  his  studies  without  interruption 
Thia  was  jperhape  a  necessary  and  usefbl  discipline  of  Providence,  improf ing  h^ 
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character,  and  fitting  him  for  a  traasition,  In  a  short  tine,  to  a  tatj  differmt 

state  in  regard  to  worldly  prosperity. 

As  to  the  religious  controversies  of  the  day,  his  friend,  Professor  Allen,  haying 
asked  him  which  side  he  took,  he  answered  (March  24, 1817) — '*  Strictly  spedK* 
>ng,  perhaps  neither  side;  but  my  sentiments,  on  the  whole,  are  such  that  I  aa 
called  a  Hopkinsian.  From  some,  however,  of  the  reputed  doctrines  of  Hopkin- 
£ianism  I  revolt  as  much  as  any  one.  I  have  ever  thought  it  my  duty — I  think 
it  my.duty  still — to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  I  should  have  done,  had  John  Calvin  or  Samuel  Hopkins  never  existed.  And 
I  feel  great  pleasure  in  believing  that,  however  the  ministers  of  my  adopted 
Church  may  differ  in  minor  things,  they  agree  in  all  those  questions  whieh  may 
be  deemed  fundamental,  or  even  highly  important." 

It  is  needless  fbr  me  to  speak  of  the  deep  impression  which  rests  upon  my 
mind,  in  respect  to  the  talents,  accomplishments,  and  eloquence,  as  well  as  tha 
high  Christian  character,  of  Sylvester  Lamed.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
Providence  that  his  earthly  career,  which  seemed  to  promise  such  a  vast  amouot 
of  good,  should  be  terminated  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four  years.  A  similar 
mystery  attends  the  early  removal  of  the  others  of  **  the  group  of  stars  "  at 
Andover,  commemorated  by  Carlos  Wilcox,  their  friend,  in  one  of  his  poems: 
they  were  Solomon  M.  Allen,  Joseph  R.  Andrus,*  Alexander  M.  Fisher,  PUny 
Fisk,  and  Levi  Parsons.  To  these  may  be  added  Mr.  Wilcox  himself,  making 
now,  as  we  may  hope,  *'  a  constellation  of  seven  stars,  like  the  Pleiades>  resple*- 
dent  in  Heaven." 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  very  great  respect. 

Your  friend  and  Christian  brother, 

WILLIAM  ALLEN. 


FROM  FRANCIS  HALL,  ESQ., 

iniTOB  or  THS  NKW  TORK  OOMMBBOIAL  ADTIRTISBa, 

Naw  York,  February  16, 1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Lamed  soon  after  he 
became  a  minister  of  Christ;  and  after  his  settlement  in  New  Orleans,  I  was 
fayonred  with  occasional  letters  fVom  him; — the  last  of  which  was  written  but  a 
few  days  before  his  death.  In  that  letter  he  stated  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  remain  at  his  post,  although  friend  after  friend  was  falling  around  him. 
The  result  of  his  thus  remaining  forms  one  of  the  sad  events  in  the  history  of 
that  day. 

Sylvester  Lamed  was  no  common  man — though  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  many  distinguished  young  clergymen,  I  can  call  only  one  to  memory  who 
had  as  wide  and  splendid  a  reputation  as  he — that  was  the  celebrated  Summer- 
field,  who,  a  correspondent  of  yours  says,  ''passed  like  a  lambent  flame  through 
the  land,  shedding  along  his  path  a  brilliant  irradiation  of  Christian  light;" — 
and  the  same  writer,  uniting  the  names  of  Lamed  and  Summer  field,  says, ''  both 
were  martyrs  to  their  sense  of  duty,  and  fell  on  the  field  of  their  fame  witlr  their 
armour  on.** 

When  Mr.  Lamed  left  Pittsfield  for  New  Orleans,  he  took  Detroit  in  his  route. 
I  met  him  at  Utica,  and  as  joumeying  at  that  time  was  slow, — being  in  stage- 
coaches, which  travelled  only  fVom  fifty  to  sixty  miles  a  day,  I  continued  in  hia 

•  JotBPv  Raphail  Andrus  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Vi.,  in  1701 ;  wm  gradaated  at  Middle- 
Imry  CoUege  in  1812;  studied  at  Tale  College  as  a  resident  graduate  in  1813-18;  at  tlM 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  from  1813  to  1815;  with  Bishop  Griswold  in  Rhode  Island  la 
1815-16:  recelr^  Episcopal  ordination;  preached  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  and  in  the  Northern 
Mrtof  Vermont,  in  1816-17;  and  in  Virginia,  from  1817  to  1821.  In  January,  1821;  hariag 
been  appointed  first  agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  he  sailed  for  Africa  with  a 
colony  of  tne  negroes,  and  died  at  Sierra  Leone,  Jnly  28, 1821. 
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eompany  »boat  two  weeks.  He  preached  with  great  power  at  Utica,  the  dij 
after  his  arrival  there.  The  next  morning,  we  proceeded  to  Auburn,  and  tbe 
following  afternoon,  reached  Canandaigua.  In  the  evening,  I  called  on  my  old 
friend  Thomas  Beales,  Esq.,  and,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  mentioMd 
that  Mr.  Larned  was  at  the  hotel.  He  asked  whether  he  would  preach  in  Cin&ih 
daigua:  I  replied  that,  as  we  should  not  leave  until  the  next  daj,  I  thonght  be 
would,  if  invited.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Beales  called  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johns,* 
and  arrangements  were  made  that  Mr.  Lamed  should  preach  at  eight  o'clock. 
It  was  known  to  Mr.  L.  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fitch,  formerly  President  of  WiUitms 
OoUege,  resided  at  Bloomfield,  a  few  miles  West  of  Canandaigua,  and  he  propo- 
sed to  visit  him  the  next  day.  Dr.  Fitch  was  President  of  the  College  when 
Lamed  was  a  student,  and  although  the  Doctor  was  very  much  attached  to  him, 
he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  his  withdrawing  from  the  institution.  He  hid  not 
teen  the  good  old  man  since  he  left  Williamstown;  and  now  being  so  near  hb 
residence,  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  pay  his  respects  to  him.  Some  time  before 
the  service  was  to  commence,  I  met  Dr.  Fitch,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Bloom- 
field,  and  mentioned  to  him  that  one  of  his  old  pupils  was  in  town,  and  w&s  to 
preach  that  evening  in  Mr.  Johns'  Church.  Learning  that  it  was  SyWester 
Larned,  he  determined  to  remain  and  hear  him.  He  returned  with  me  to  the 
hotel,  and  there  saw  Mr.  L. ;  and  I  hardly  need  say  that  the  meeting  was  one 
of  much  interest  to  both.  At  the  appointed  hour,  we  went  to  the  Congregitional 
Church,  and  though  the  notice  was  short,  there  was  a  very  respectable  con^ 
gation.  The  venerable  Ex-President  Fitch  was  deeply  excited  during  the  dis- 
oourse,  and  on  leaving  the  church,  he  remarked — *'I  was  always  of  the  opinion 
that  my  wild  pupil  would  make  a  great  man;  and  I  rejoice  that  that  opinion  is 
so  far  confirmed."  Myron  Holley,  Esq.,  who  was  one  of  the  number  that  beard 
the  sermon,  pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  admirable  pulpit  efforts  he  ever 
listened  to;  and  he,  with  many  others,  requested  and  finally  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Larned  to  remain  and  give  them  another  sermon  the  next  evening.  He  did  so, 
and  preached  to  a  large  and  delighted  audience. 

We  proceeded  West,  and  on  Saturday  reached  Buffalo.  This  was  t  small 
village  at  that  time,  and  had  no  church  edifice  within  its  bounds.  The  Rer.  Mr. 
Squires  was  there,  and  occupied  the  Court  House  on  the  Sabbath.  It  was  in  u 
unfinished  state,  without  regular  seats, — temporary  benches  being  used,  and  the 
floors  not  fully  laid.     Here  he  preached  twice  to  an  admiring  assembly. 

From  Buffalo,  we  visited  Fort  Erie,  and  proceeded  on  the  Canada  shore  to 
Niagara  Falls,  and  at  Forsyth's  Hotel,  we  celebrated  the  twenty-firtt  birthday 
of  Mr.  Lamed;  and  the  prayer  he  offered  that  evening,  I  shall  always  remembtf. 
He  glanced  at  his  past  life,  and  expressed  great  thankfulness  that  his  Hearenly 
Father  had  dealt  so  kindly  with  him,  and  asked  for  Divine  grace  to  support  his 
in  the  labours  and  trials  to  which  he  was  destined. 

The  night  afler  we  left  the  Falls,  a  portion  of  Table  Rock  fell;  and  so  fkras 
we  could  ascertain,  fell  from  the  spot  where  we  had  so  recently  stood.  We  beard 
of  this  before  we  separated  at  Buffalo;  and  immediately  after,  went  to  our  room, 
where  he  poured  out  his  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  kind  providence  that  had 
preserved  us  from  danger;  and  such  was  the  impression  that  it  made  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  subsequently  alluded  to  it  in  his  correspondence  with  me. 

*  EvAir  Joaifs  waa  bom  in  Wales,  in  1763,  and  migrated  to  thia  eonntry  about  the  beeiiibig 
of  the  present  oentary.  He  waa  settled  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Bwlm, 
Conn.,  in  1802;  wa«  dismissed  in  1811;  resided  for  several  years  at  Soath  Hadlej,  lfMi.< 
dnrlnj^  whieh  he  enltirated  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  occasionally  preached  for  bis  brethren  ff 
supplied  a  vacant  pulpit;  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Churoh  in  CaoaiKiai|n, 
N,  Y.,  October  24,  1817;  and  died  May  3,  1840.  His  IJrst  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Thositf 
Harmer,  author  of  a  well-known  work  on  Oriental  Antiquities,  entitled  ** Obscnraliow  on 
varioQs  passages  of  Scripture,"  Ac,  and  his  second,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  offl*|' 
flald.  He  was  married  a  third  time,  and  his  widow  still  (1857)  survives.  He  was  a  stroer 
minded  man,  had  considerable  learning,  and  waa  a  somewhat  zealoni  antiquary. 
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I  remember  he  told  me  th^t  the  greatest  trial  he  ever  encountered  in  &cing  an 
audience  was  when  he  preached  his  first  sermon  at  home.  Here  he  had  to  meet 
Dot  only  the  fathers  and  mothers,  who  knew  his  wildness  when  a  boy,  but  those 
Tery  boys  that  had  been  his  companions  in  the  frolics  and  gaieties  of  youth.  He 
was,  however,  wonderfully  supported  on  the  occasion,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  was  enabled  to  say  that  it  had  been  one  of  the  most  happy  davs  of  his 
life. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  seryant, 

FRANCIS  HALL. 


FROM  ALFRED  HEMNEN,  ESQ. 

New  Orleans,  February  1, 1864. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  am  more  than  willing  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  tribute  you 
design  to  pay  in  your  forth-coming  work  to  the  late  Rev.  Sylvester  Lamed.  I 
was  a  resident  of  this  city  during  his  ministry  here,  and  co-operated  with  him 
in  the  enterprise  from  which  he  was  so  early  called  to  his  final  reward.  I  knew 
hira  intimately  and  loved  him  dearly;  and  as  an  evidence  of  my  affectionate 
respect,  named  one  of  my  sons  for  him,  who  has  since  followed  his  namesake,  I 
doubt  not,  to  a  better  world.  I  will  present  to  you,  in  a  few  words,  both  the  outer 
and  inner  man,  as  he  is  preserved  in  my  afi'ectionate  and  grateful  recollections. 

In  person,  Mr.  Lamed  was  erect,  symmetrical,  manly,  and  strikingly  hand- 
some— ^in  dress«  plain  but  neat,  and  wearing  colours  that  would  not  mark  him 
for  a  clergyman — ^in  his  gait  and  motion,  quick,  graceful  and  majestic — his  face 
beamed  with  cheerfulness,  and  his  whole  aspect  left  upon  you  the  impression  of 
an  extraordinary  man.  His  manners  were  simple,  winning,  and*  in  the  highest 
degree  gentlemanly — his  conversation  was  full  of  life, — at  once  cheerful,  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  He  won  the  hearts  of  all  without  an  efibrt — no  man 
could  distrust  him, — for  he  was  evidently  a  stranger  to  disguise. 

His  talents,  as  every  body  knows,  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  great  men. 
Ilis  memory  was  at  once  quick  and  retentive;  his  imagination  brilliant  and  pro- 
lific; and  his  judgment  clear  and  discriminating.  Not  only  did  he  possess  these 
several  faculties  in  a  high  degree,  but  they  were  so  harmoniously  blended  as  to 
form  a  well  balanced  and  symmetrical  intellectual  character. 

As  a  pulpit  orator,  I  can  truly  say  that  he  made  an  impression  upon  me  that 
DO  other  man  has  ever  done.  The  elegance  of  his  form,  the  gracefulness  of  his 
action,  the  power,  and  compass,  and  exquisite  sweetness  of  his  voice,  which  he 
wielded  as  if  it  had  been  a  magic  wand,  gave  him  a  control  of  an  audience  which 
would  make  us  realize  what  has  been  said  of  Bridaine  or  Whitefield.  A  proof 
of  this  was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  an  eminent  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  great  power  of  Mr.  Larned's  eloquence; 
but  thinking  that  the  popular  representations  of  it  must  be  somewhat  exaggera- 
ted, he  determined  to  hear  and  judge  for  himself.  He  did  so;  and  the  effect 
upon  him  was  perfectly  overwhelming.  His  interest  in  the  service  increased  aa 
the  preacher  proceeded,  and  he  soon  became  riveted  to  his  seat — the  tears  flowed 
profusely  down  his  cheeks,  as  he  heard  him,  like  the  great  Apostle,  reason  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come;  and  so  irresistible  were  the 
appeals  made  to  his  conscience,  that  he  afterwards  declared  that  he  was  resolved 
never  to  listen  to  such  preaching  again,  until  he  had  brought  himself  to  yield  a 
practical  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel. 

The  power  of  Mr.  Larned's  preaching  undoubtedly  lay  very  much  in  the 
remarkable  fervour  and  splendour  of  his  delivery.  It  was  manifest  that  he  felt 
what  he  uttered — he  entered  into  his  work  under  a  deep  sense  of  its  mighty 
responsibilities.  He  had  little  time,  while  he  was  here,  for  study,  and  none  for 
preparing  ekborate  discourses — he  saw  the  appalling  moral  desolations  of  the^ 
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world  aroand  lum,  and  hit  ty^  aiteted  Kk  kmti;  mnd  ke  wtmi  fbiikto  tlwgnit 
work  of  persuading  sinners  to  be  reoonciled  to  Crod  witk  an  eameatness  befittiB| 
his  hallowed  mission.  The  themes  of  his  diseonrses  were  h^hlj  eT»TigeliaJ, 
and  were  always  luminooslv  presented;  though  another  man  might  have  attend 
the  same  words,  and  they  would  have  been  comparatively  powerless,  fib  into^ 
est  was  especially  awakened  in  regard  to  young  men — his  own  experience  of  tfai 
temptations  of  the  world  drew  forth  his  sympathy  and  his  efforts  in  their  behtV; 
and  by  his  earnest  expostulations  out  of  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  his  powetM 
addresses  in  it,  he  laboured  to  the  utmost  to  bring  them  to  a  practical  rccognitioi 
of  the  claims  of  Christianity  upon  their  hearts.  And  his  labours  in  this  vij 
were  attended  with  the  Divine  blessing. 

Mr.  Larned,  during  his  brief  ministry,  exerted  an  influence  on  all  classes  of 
society  in  New  Orleans,  greater,  1  imagine,  than  has  often  been  exerted  by  my 
clergyman  on  any  community,  in  the  same  time.  His  bland  manners,  tndloftj 
benring,  and  sincere  piety,  united  with  his  remarkable  powers  as  a  pablie 
K[K'akcr,  gave  him  access  to  every  class  of  minds,  and  a  control  over  them  that 
you  cannot  easily  imagine.  Hence  the  purpose  was  early  formed  to  secure  ha 
permanent  services  here  by  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  Church;  ud 
that  purpose,  owing  to  his  wonderful  influence,  was  carried  out  with  coinpantiTe 
ease  in  a  short  time.  The  means  of  building  a  church  edifice  and  supportiDg  a 
pastor  were  quickly  provided;  and  what  gave  the  impulse  to  the  whole  wis  tbe 
prospect  of  having  such  a  ministry  established  in  the  midst  of  us.  Before  Mr. 
L.  came,  no  funds  for  religious  purposes,  to  any  considerable  amount,  had  tnr 
been  raised  in  New  Orleans;  but  his  eloquence  opened  a  channel  through  which 
they  flowed  in  at  once  freely  and  copiously ;  and  in  thb  respect  as  well  as  others, 
his  coming  among  us  may  well  be  considered  as  marking  a  bright  epoch  in  tbe 
religious  history  of  our  city.  He  was  respected  and  admired  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics as  well  as  Protestants.  The  generation  that  was  contemporary  with  him 
has  indeed  chiefly  passed  away;  but  his  memory  is  still  fragrant,  and  is  destined 
to  be  transmitted  gratefully  and  honourably  to  a  remote  posterity.  I  accoant 
myself  happy  in  being  able  to  give  you  my  recollections  of  such  a  man. 
**  Take  him  all  in  all,  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

With  much  respect,  I  am  your  obedient, 

ALFRED  HENSEN. 


FROM  THE  REV.  J.  N.  DANFORTH,  D.  D. 

Alexandbia,  Ya.,  August  5,  1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  A  mournful,  yet  pleasant  duty  you  have  imposed  on  me, 
touching  our  departed  friend,  Rev.  Sylvester  Larned.  Thirty-seven  years  this 
month  have  fled  since  he  died,  after  having  preached  the  memorable  Sermon, 
from  the  text — '*  For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain,"  and  with  him 
have  gone  to  the  spirit-land  the  whole  of  that  gifted  family, — father,  mother,  four 
brothers,  and  two  sisters — an  impressive  comment  on  the  flight  of  time  and  the 
ravages  of  death.  Through  the  solemn  vista  of  the  past  I  love  to  behold  )as 
image,  to  dwell  on  those  brilliant  qualities  of  this  extraordinary  man,  softened, 
but  not  obscured,  by  the  medium  of  time. 

In  respect  to  natural  genius  and  temperament,  the  boy  was  the  germ  of  the 
man.  Looking  at  his  spiritual  life,  the  man  was  the  reverse  of  the  boy.  His 
mother  and  mine  were  immediate  neighbours,  members  of  the  same  church, 
friends  at  all  times.  Our  respective  fathers  served  and  suffered  together  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  together  enjoyed  the  triumphs  of  peace.  They 
were  only  separated  by  death.  Their  children  would  naturally  be  thrown 
together,  and  among  the  sixteen,  Sylvester  was  always  the  conspicuous  one,— 
the  admired,  the  caressed,  the  almost  idolised;  the  life  of  every  company,  th« 
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^f  of  ov^fy  oirde.  A  dMp  and  itowiiig  enthoMMai  wm  caii»tit<atioiutl  in  him; 
a  fi*M  and  g«n«rotis  Umper;  »  nfttaral  eloquenoe,  not  foreed  ont  in  artificial  Jots, 
but  bursting  from  an  original  fountain  within.  From  a  child  ho  delighted  in 
ojcercising  his  gilts,  as  a  bird  opens  its  month,  and  instinctirely  pours  forth  its 
native  melody.  All  the  village  school  bowed  to  his  superiority,  aJl  depended  on 
his  resources,  all  were  delighted  with  his  skill  in  creating  amusements.  If  be 
was  mischievous,  he  was  not  malignant.  If  high  spirited,  he  was  not  haughty. 
But  he  could  not  oomprehend  meanness.  A  narrow  soul  he  scorned.  A  small 
mind  in  his  presence  shrunk  away  beyond  observation. 

How  truly  may  it  be  said  that  boys  *'  take  after  "  their  mothers!  His  ^ther. 
Col.  Simon  Larned,  was  a  man  of  dull  temperament,  though  dealing  in  a  kind 
of  amusing  wit.  His  mother  was  a  prodigy  of  genius  and  moral  courage,  and 
of  great  force  of  character.  She  had  a  will  that  would  have  strengthened  any 
throne  on  earth;  a  flood  of  utterance,  that  would  have  confounded  the  most 
daring  opposition,  and  that  often  did  rebuke  folly  or  crime.  She  was  no  doting 
mother,  though  she  loved  her  children.  But  she  expected  from  them  something 
strong,  salient,  efficient.  Sylvester  copied  her  energetic  traits  of  character. 
They  grew  up  with  him.  They  struck  forth  in  evil  directions  until  his  conversion; 
but  when  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  were  mighty  through  Qod  to  the  pulling  down 
of  strong  holds.  It  is  usual  for  such  splendid  intellects  as  his  to  overpower  the 
tabernacle  of  clay.  But  Lamed  grew  up  a  healthy  boy,  owing  in  part  to  his 
incessant  muscular  activity,  the  absence  of  all  melancholy  in  his  temperament, 
and  a  bold  purpose  to  be  driving  at  some  object.  At  the  Academy  he  got  up  a 
moot-court,  and  by  unanimous  sufl*rage  was  made  attorney -general  at  twelve 
years  of  age.  But  the  Court  did  not  last  long,  for  he  oTerwhelmed  not  only  his 
antagonist  and  the  prisoner,  but  judge  and  jury  with  such  a  torrent  of  wit  and 
invective,  that  all  were  glad  to  escape  the  destructive  energies  of  his  intellect. 
He  studied  by  intuition,  rather  than  application,  reciting  well  in  various  classes, 
though  none  could  say  when  he  got  his  lessons.  At  thirteen  years  of  age,  he 
delivered  au  oration  in  the  town  hall  at  Pittsfield  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  which 
drew  forth  the  plaudits  of  wise  and  thoughtful  heads,  and  no  doubt  pleased  the 
speaker's  young  vanity,  though  that  was  never  an  obtrusive  feature  in  his  char- 
acter, as  it  is  not  usually  in  men  of  true  genius.  We  wore  all  proud  of  our  boy 
orator,  exalting  him  into  a  hero.  But  the  propriety  of  putting  forward  such 
precocious  youth  may  be  doubted.  His  mother  was  gratified,  not  enraptured, 
or  if  so,  gracefully  concealed  the  secret  raptures  of  her  soul,  disguising  them  by 
some  Spartan  observation,  as  did  the  mother  of  Washington,  when  La  Fayette, 
in  the  ecstacy  of  his  enthusiasm,  hastened  to  her  home  in  Fredericksburg,  to 
announce  to  her  the  victory  of  her  illustrious  son  at  Yorktown .  With  philosophi- 
cal coolness  she  replied  to  the  astonished  Frenchman — "  George  was  always  a 
good  boy,"  as  if  he  had  done  just  what  she  expected,  and  no  more.*  Mrs. 
Lamed  was  often  complimented  for  her  brilliant  son,  but  she  thought  of  bis 
dangers  mther  than  of  his  triumphs.  Few  young  men  were  more  courted,  flat- 
tered, followed,  and  feasted.  He  suspected  his  own  perils,  and  prayed  in  secret 
to  be  delivered  from  them.  Among  the  severest  trials  pressed  upon  him  were 
the  repeated  calls  from  established  and  attractive  churches  at  the  North.  He 
resisted  them  all  with  characteristic  decision,  instead  of  sending  such  equivocal 
replies  as  might  invite  a  second  call.  He  would  neither  trifle  with  the  sincerities 
of  a  congregation,  nor  minister  to  his  own  vanity.  Openness,  frankness,  cor- 
diality were  in  him  ruling  traits. 

It  may  be  asked  what  were  the  qualities  which  so  impressed  people  as  to  carry 
his  fame  over  the  country?  Was  it  any  predominance  of  the  imagination?  This 
indeed  was  a  brilliant,  but  not  in  him  an  exaggerated,  fkculty,  though  it  some* 
times  showed  itself  in  poetry.     But  it  was  not  conspicuous  even  in  his  boyish 

*  This  I  have  fhnn  Mr.  Ooftii. 
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oration.  At  the  »g»  of  eighteen,  wUle  he  was  teaehing  school  to  eke  out  los 
scanty  funds,  bis  townsmen,  proud  of  his  genius,  summoned  him  to  deliver  aa 
oration  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  An  immense  assembly  filled  the  large  chnrch  at 
Pittsfield.  If  an  orator  was  ever  to  be  embarrassed,  that  was  tho  time  and  place 
for  such  a  stripling  as  he — surrounded  by  those  who  knew  him  in  his  cradle. 
Bnt  he  rose  to  the  full  height  of  the  occasion,  developing  that  unblenching  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers,  which  never  forsook  him; — an  invaluable  trait  in  a  pub- 
lic man,  who  has  a  solid  basis  on  which  to  build  that  confidence.  Peal  after  pesl 
of  thundering  eloquence  seemed  to  shake  the  walls  of  the  old  church,  while  the 
fascinated,  the  astonished  audience,  wild  with  excitement,  greeted  him  with  equal 
and  answering  measures  of  applause.  He  scattered  no  gaudy  flowers  of  rhetoric, 
but  maintained  a  high  and  noble  strain  of  vigorous  thought  and  patriotic  senti- 
ment. I  cannot  say  how  much  the  faultless  symmetry  of  his  person,  the  extra- 
ordinary music  of  his  voice,  and  the  energy  of  his  action  contributed  to  the  effect 
of  the  sentiment,  but  there  was  a  fine  proportion  in  them  all.  Calhoun's  adioB 
was  short,  quick,  sharp,  like  his  *'  logic  on  fire.''  Clay  was  rich,  rotund,  ampli- 
fj^ing*  persuasive  in  voice  and  manner,  as  he  was  in  matter.  Webster  was  mas- 
sive in  all.  So  in  tho  pulpit  Summcrfleld,  without  being  strong,  was  the  very 
impersonation  of  gentleness,  grace,  purity,  and  love.  The  corresp(nidence  was 
eminent  in  Larned.  Mortal  man  could  not  be  endowed  with  a  more  quick  and 
grasping  memory.  But  even  if  it  failed  him  at  a  casual  moment,  his  fertile  mind 
instantly  seized  a  substitute,  and  his  period  was  complete.  Christians  rejoiced 
that  the  American  pulpit  was  to  have  such  a  champion.  More  worldly  judges 
mourned  the  prospective  loss  the  Bar  and  the  Senate-house  were  to  sustain.  Dr. 
Way  land  writes  you  instructively  of  our  lamented  Wisnbs,  how  his  logical 
mind  led  so  triumphantly  in  debate.  I  witnessed  it  at  Princeton.  Who  was 
impervious  to  the  glance  of  his  keen,  large,  dark  eye.^  Now  the  mind  of  Lamed 
had  a  less  logical  structure,  but  he  was  great  in  debate.  I  should  say  the  style 
of  his  reasoning  resembled  that  of  Cannikq,  who  sought  to  reflect  the  manner 
of  Pitt  in  presenting  his  thoughts.  But  Linrned's  diction  was  equally  chaste,  if 
more  ornamental,  as  might  be  expected  from  and  pardoned  to  a  young  imagina- 
tion. Oh!  he  would  have  made  a  great  statesman  and  parliamentary  leader, 
but  God  reserved  for  him  a  higher  commission.  He  was  in  fact  a  true  missionary. 
Ue  had  a  missionary  heart,  and  resolved  to  die  in  the  missionary  field.  We 
believe  he  has  gained  the  martyr's  crown. 

Could  any  thing  surpass  the  devotion  with  which  he  tarried  in  the  dull,  deadly, 
and  deserted  city  in  the  summer  of  1820?  What  a  living  sacrifice  was  that  I  I 
cannot  express  the  emotions,  which  even  now  weigh  down  my  soul  at  the  recol- 
lection of  that  death-scene; — the  recent  sermon,  in  fact  his  own  Funeral  Sermon; 
the  little  band  of  trembling  Christians;  the  form  of  his  young  wife,  about  to 
lose  such  .a  husband;  the  mighty  interests  of  his  holy  enterprise  pressing  upon 
his  anxious  heart;  all  his  brilliant  prospects  for  this  world  suddenly  clouded; 
the  last  embrace;  the  final  farewell;  the  sinking  of  that  noble  form  in  the  arros 
of  death;  the  irreparable  bereavement  of  the  Church;  the  threatened  desolationg 
of  Zion — what  an  assemblage  of  afflictions! 

Your  gallery  of  American  Divines  has  many  interesting  personages  in  it  of  all 
ages,  but  none  so  young  as  Larned.  Twenty-four  years  was  his  space!  Yet  he 
lived  a  long  life,  if  life  be  estimated  by  its  true  glory!  Such  an  one  still  lives. 
lie  cannot  die!  These  are  not  Egyptian  mummies  embalmed  in  your  volumes. 
They  are  the  choicest  of  the  living — princes  and  peers  of  the  spiritual  realm — 
they  stand  out  before  us,  disrobed,  indeed,  of  their  mortal  flesh,  but  shining  like 
80  many  stars  in  the  immortal  kingdom. 

"  Oh,  hadat  thou  still  on  earth  remained, 

**  Vision  of  beauty,  fair  as  brief, 

•'  Perhaps  thy  brightness  had  been  stained 
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'*  With  pMdon  or  with  grief. 

'*  Now,  not  a  sullying  breath  can  rise, 

"  To  dim  thy  glory  in  the  skies! " 

The  crown  of  perfection  is  on  their  brow,  decorated  with  those  amaranthino 
jewels — souls  saved ! 

I  ought  perhaps  here  to  conclude  my  imperfect  sketch,  but  in  thinking  of 
Lamed,  I  am  continually  reminded  of  your  own  portrait  of  Rey.RoBEBT  Hall, 
some  features  of  which  you  will  pardon  me  for  introducing  here:  '*  He  converses 
a  great  deal,  partly  because,  when  his  mind  is  excited,  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to 
be  silent,  and  partly  because  there  is  so  much  in  his  conversation  to  interest  and 
edify,  that  almost  every  one  who  is  in  his  company  regards  it  as  a  privilege  to 
listen  rather  than  talk,  and  acts  accordingly.  We  have  been  struck  with  the 
£ict,  that,  let  the  conversation  turn  upon  whatever  subject  it  may,  oven  though 
it  be  a  subject  on  which  he  might  be  expected  to  be  least  at  home,  he  is  equally 
ready,  equally  eloquent.  He  possesses,  beyond  any  man  we  have  known,  the 
faculty  of  bringing  facts  and  principles  which  are  stored  up  in  his  mind  instantly 
to  bear  on  any  given  subject;  throwing  around  it  at  once,  to  the  mind  of  the 
hearers,  the  clear,  strong  light  in  which  it  appears  to  his  own."  The  parallel 
holds  good  still  further  in  your  sketch  until  you  say — **  But,  notwithstanding 
he  converses  so  much,  there  is  not  the  semblance  of  an  obtrusive  or  ostentatious 
manner,  nothing  that  seems  to  say  that  he  is  thinking  of  his  own  superiority." 
Not  that  Lamed  was  either  '*  obtrusive  or  ostentatious  "  in  his  manner,  but  it  is 
certain  that  those  who  surrounded  him,  as  he  took  the  lead  in  conversation,  felt 
the  superiority  of  his  genius,  and  *'  bowed  with  defer^itial  homage  "  to  the 
supremacy  of  his  intellect.  Nor  was  he  insensible  to  the  fact  of  this  superior- 
ity. Perhaps  like  other  great  men,  he  virtually  claimed  it  as  a  kind  of  pre- 
rogative. It  was  in  Johnson,  in  Jackson,  in  Webster,  and  many  others  that 
might  be  named.  It  was  in  Lamed  along  with  that  ''strong  passion  for 
sarcasm  "  which  you  ascribe  to  Hall,  but  accompanied  with  as  fine  and  generous 
a  temper  as  ever  adorned  a  human  being.  In  fine,  what  Hall  himself  said  of 
Borke,  may  truly  be  averred  of  Lamed:  "His  imperial  fancy  laid  all  naturo 
under  tribute,  and  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the  creation,  and  every 
wftlk  of  art."  I  drop  this  wreath,  wet,  as  it  is,  with  some  natural  tears,  on  the 
grave  of  this  extraordinary  American  youth.  The  wreath  may  fade,  but  not  the 
precious  memory  of  the  blessed,  the  immortal  dead.  That  blossoms  in  the  dust. 
Nay,  it  is  consecrated  in  the  heart  of  the  Church.  It  is  vital  in  Heaven.  It 
brings  forth  fruit  on  earth.  May  the  blessing  of  God  be  upon  your  labour  in 
gathering  and  garnering  these  precious  fruits  of  minds  and  hearts  now  enrolled 
among  the  sainted  in  Heaven. 

Very  cordially,  your  brother  in  the  Lord, 

JOSHUA  N.  DANFORTH. 
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ELIHU  WHITTLESEY  BALDWIN,  D.  D  * 

1817—1840. 

Blihu  Whittlbsbt  Baldwin  was  bora  December  25,  1789,  in  Dor- 
ham,  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  whither  his  parents  had  migrated  from  Gob- 
nectioot,  shortly  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  the  fourth  child, 
and  eldest  son,  of  Deacon  Jonathan  and  Patience  (Lord)  Baldwin,  both  of 
whom  were  distinguished  for  a  consistent  and  elevated  Christian  character. 
Hb  early  religious  education  was  conducted  with  great  care,  and  was 
rewarded  by  correspondently  hopeful  religious  developments.  When  he 
was  ten  years  old,  a  revival  of  religion  occurred  in  his  native  place,  during 
which  the  serious  impressions  of  his  earlier  years  seemed  to  have  been  con- 
firmed, and  perhaps  some  hope  cherished,  both  by  himself  and  his  frteDd&, 
that  a  principle  of  religion  was  permanently  fixed  in  his  heart.  He  had, 
during  his  childhood,  little  relish  for  youthful  sports,  but  a  great  fondness 
for  books;  and  he  was  withid  exceedingly  conscientious  and  careful  in  the 
selection  of  his  reading.  Shortly  after  the  revival  above  referred  to,  his 
parents  determined  to  give  him,  as  far  as  their  limited  means  would  allow, 
a  liberal  education.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Townsend,!  with  a  view  to  his  being  fitted  for 
College.  Having  gone  through  his  preparatory  course,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  Yale  College,  in  the  autumn  of  1807,  when  he  was  in  bb 
eighteenth  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  there  was  a  powerful  revival  in  College,  under  the 
minbtrations  of  President  D wight,  in  which  young  Baldwin's  experience 
was  of  so  decisive  a  character  as  to  leave  him  in  no  doubt  that  it  was  hb 
duty  to  make  a  public  profession  of  his  faith.  Accordingly,  he  did  thb  by 
joining  the  College  Church  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  May.  In  November 
following,  being  straitened  somewhat  in  his  pecuniary  resources,  he  Idt 
College  for  a  season,  and  went  to  live  at  Bethlem,  in  the  family  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Backus,  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  his  school.  Here  he  remained  till 
September,  1809;  and,  after  passing  about  two  months  in  Litchfield,  be 
accepted  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  Academy  in  Fairfield,  and  com- 
menced his  labours  in  that  capacity  sometime  in  November, — where  be 
continued  five  months.  In  June,  1810,  he  returned  to  College,  after  an 
absence  of  about  eighteen  months,  and  took  his  place  in  the  class  next 
below  that  which  he  had  left.  He  pursued  hb  studies  now  with  great 
vigour,  and,  by  an  imprudent  use  of  his  eyes,  brought  on  a  distressing 
inflammation,  which  was  followed  by  a  confirmed  weakness  apparently 
seated  in  the  optic  nerve.  This  occasioned  him  no  small  embarrassment; 
but  he  was  still  enabled  to  maintain  an  excellent  standing  in  hb  class,  and 
graduated  with  high  honour  in  September,  1812.  The  Senior  vacation, 
immediately  previous  to  his  graduation,  he  spent  at  Woodbridgc,  Conn., 
where  he  took  charge  of  a  small  school. 

•  Memoir  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hatfield. 

t  JEggR  TowNSBND  was  E  native  of  Andoyer,  Conn. ;  wag  graduated  at  Yale  College  is  1791; 
wag  gettled  for  gome  time  ag  Pagtor  of  the  Church  in  Durham,  N.  Y. ;  and,  after  hig  digminkny 
wag  ingtalled  (Aogugt  29,  1817)  in  Palmyra  in  the  game  State,  where  he  oontinited  aboot  three 
yearg.  He  wag  occupied  extengively  ag  a  miggionary  in  Wegtem  New  York  in  both  the  earlier 
and  later  portiong  of  hig  minigtiy.    He  died  in  the  year  1838. 
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Though  Mr.  Baldwin's  mind  wai  now  fuUj  inac|e  np  to  devote  himself  to 
the  ministry,  he  was  obliged  to  defer  his  immediate  preparation  for  it,  for 
some  time,  for  want  of  peouniary  means.  Aooordingly,  he  aeceptcd  an 
inyitation  to  return  to  Fairfield  as  Principal  of  the  Academy.  Here  be 
continned,  discharging  his  duties  to  great  acceptance,  till  the  autumn  of 
1814,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 
At  the  close  of  his  second  year  in  the  Seminary,  he  received,  according  to 
usage,  a  temporary  and  local  license  to  preach ;  but  he  seems  to  have  used 
this  but  sparingly,  though  there  were  calls  made  for  his  services  from 
different  places.  He  was  licensed  in  due  form  by  the  Presbytery  of  New- 
buryport,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1817.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  he 
preached  at  various  places  in  both  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  and 
on  the  10th  of  September  following,  was  ordained  as  an  Evangelist  at  Lon* 
donderry,  by  the  Londonderry  Presbytery.  On  the  24th  of  the  same 
month,  he  completed  his  course  at  Andover,  on  which  occasion  his  theme 
at  the  anniversary  exercises  was  **  The  preaching  of  President  Edwards.*' 

It  had  been  Mr.  Baldwin's  purpose  to  spend  some  time  at  least,  after 
leaving  the  Seminary,  in  missionary  labour, — beginning  in  the  region  of 
Buffalo,  and  extending  his  tour  as  far  West  as  Ohio.  Accordingly,  he 
commenced  his  journey  Westward,  and  on  passing  a  Sabbath  with  his  old 
friends  at  Fairfield,  he  was  strongly  solicited  to  allow  himself  to  be  consid- 
ered a  candidate  for  the  then  vacant  church  in  that  place ;  but  he  declined 
all  negotiations  on  the  subject.  When  he  reached  New  York,  however,  he 
was  still  more  strongly  urged  to  accept  the  place  of  a  city  missionary ;  and 
so  fearful  was  the  destitution  of  religious  privileges  in  the  city,  which  a 
then  recent  investigation  had  brought  to  light,  and  so  earnest  the  appeals 
that  were  made  to  his  Christian  sympathies,  that  he  was  finally  induced  to 
change  his  purpose,  and  for  a  season  at  least  to  work  among  the  wretched 
inhabitants  of  the  lanes  and  outskirts  of  the  metropolb.  He  had  assigned 
to  him  a  populous,  but  extremely  destitute  and  immoral,  portion  of  the 
city.  But  his  labours  were  very  soon  attended  with  a  manifest  blessing, 
and  resulted  in  the  building  of  a  place  of  worship,  and  the  formation  of  a 
church,  which,  in  due  time,  was  received  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery, 
as  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  installed  its  Pastor  on  the 
25th  of  December,  1820, — the  day  on  which  he  entered  the  thirty-second 
year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  in  the  midst  of  many  discouragements,  held  on  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way,  year  after  year,  witnessing,  from  time  to  time,  large  accessions 
to  his  church  and  congregation,  until,  at  length,  their  place  of  worship 
became  too  strait  for  their  accommodation.  Meanwhile,  however,  they  were 
not  a  little  embarrassed  in  their  pecuniary  matters,  and  there  were  other 
and  more  commodious  edifices  being  built  around  them  by  other  denomina- 
tions, which  seemed  likely  to  swallow  them  up.  As  little  disposition  was 
manifested  by  the  people  to  attempt  to  meet  the  existing  exigency,  by 
building  a  larger  and  better  house,  Mr.  Baldwin  had  begun  seriously  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  a  removal  to  some  other  more  promising  field;  and, 
just  at  that  time,  (February,  1826,)  he  received  a  call  to  become  the  Pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.  Almost  simultaneous  with  this  call,  how- 
ever, was  a  movement  on  the  part  of  his  congregation  towards  the  erection 
of  a  new  house ;  and  this  at  onoe  determined  him  against  aceepting  the  oall 
from  Jamaica.     The  new  enterprise  was  now  Tigorously  prosecuted;  and  a, 
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sabstantial  brick  straotare,  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  old  church,  va^ 

completed  aboat  the  Ist  of  May,  1827.  This  edifice  was  destroyed  by  firt- 
on  the  16th  of  February,  1831;  but,  chiefly  through  the  indefatigaKle 
efibrts  of  the  pastor,  it  was  rebuilt  and  re-occupied  before  the  close  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  ministry  in  New  York  involved  great  sacrifices  and  trials, 
and  an  amount  of  labour  which  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate ;  while  yet  it  was 
instrumental,  beyond  that  of  almost  any  other  man,  in  bringing  light  out 
of  darkness,  and  life  out  of  death.  In  one  year,  (1832,)  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  persons  were  added  to  his  church ;  and  no  year 
passed  that  did  not  witness  to  a  large  accession.  And  besides  his  stated 
labours  at  home,  he  was  often  put  in  requisition  in  revivals  of  religion 
abroad — at  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Pittsfield,  Hartford,  and  varions  other 
places,  he  laboured  with  great  zeal,  and,  in  some  instances,  with  remarkable 
success.  The  presence  of  the  yellow  fever  and  the  cholera  never  drove  him 
from  his  field ;  but  he  committed  himself  to  God,  and  kept  on  labouring  as 
calmly  and  as  diligently  as  if  no  pestilence  had  been  abroad.  He  had 
learned  to  contend  with  every  form  of  evil,  and  not  to  be  disheartened  or 
intimidated  by  any;  but  while  he  was  bold,  and  firm,  and  unflinching,  when 
the  case  required,  he  was  mild  and  cautious  in  his  ordinary  intercourse,  and 
was  especially  careful  that  his  good  should  not  be  evil  .spoken  of. 

la  the  autumn  of  1834,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  applied  to,  to  become  the  Pre- 
sident of  Wabash  College.  The  selection  had  been  advisedly  made,  and 
the  application  was  strongly  urged  on  the  ground  of  the  paramount  claims 
of  the  great  and  ever  growing  West.  On  the  27th  of  February,  1835,  he 
signified  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment. 
He  left  his  people  on  the  1st  of  May,  and,  after  devoting  several  months  to 
an  agency  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise  with  which  he  had  thus  become  identi- 
fied, he  directed  his  course  towards  his  new  field  of  labour.  His  reception, 
on  reaching  the  place  of  his  destination,  was  every  thing  he  could  desire. 
He  entered  on  his  appropriate  duties  in  the  early  part  of  November,  but 
was  not  regularly  inaugurated  until  the  annual  Commencement,  which  took 
place  in  July  of  the  next  year. 

In  February,  1838,  he  received  a  very  urgent  call  from  the  Manhattan 
Island  Church,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  become  their  Pastor;  bat, 
though  he  had  lost  nothing  of  his  relish  for  a  pastor's  life,  and  there  was 
much  in  the  situation  that  would  have  been  attractive  to  him,  such  was  the 
evidence  he  had  of  his  usefulness  in  the  College,  that  he  felt  that  he  hai 
no  right  to  leave  it,  and  accordingly  returned  to  the  call  a  negative  answer. 

In  the  great  controversy  that  divided  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1837 
and  1838,  Mr.  Baldwin's  sympathy  and  action  were  entirely  with  the  New 
School  party,  though  he  neither  indulged  nor  countenanced  any  thing  like 
crimination  or  violent  measures. 

In  the  summer  of  1838,  he  made  a  visit  to  New  York  and  New  England 
in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  College ;  and,  while  in  New  York,  the 
intelligence  was  communicated  to  him  from  home  that  the  third  and  fourth 
stories  of  the  college  edifice,  together  with  the  library  and  philosophical 
apparatus,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  a  great  shock  to  him,  but  he 
quickly  recovered  his  accustomed  equanimity,  and  began  to  gather  himself 
up  for  an  effort  to  repair  the  desolation.  Having  made  considerable  collec- 
tions among  his  friends  in  New  York  and  some  other  places,  he  retained  to 
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Crawfordsville,  the  seat  of  the  College,  where  he  still  continaed  his  efforts, 
in  various  ways,  to  repair  the  loss  to  which  the  College  had  been  subjected. 
About  this  time,  he  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  become  the  Pastor 
of  the  Second  Church  in  Indianapolb;  but  such  was  his  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  College  that  he  scarcely  gave  to  the  matter  any  conside- 
ration. 

In  July,  1839,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Indiana  College,  Bloomington; — a  mark  of  distinction  the  more  flat- 
tering, from  the  fact  that  it  came  from  a  rival  College  of  his  adopted  State, 
and  from  one  that  was  understood  to  be  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  Old 
School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

He  visited  the  East  again  in  the  summer  of  1839,  in  the  hope  of  doing 
something  for  his  College,  but  so  great  was  the  pecuniary  pressure  that  he 
was  able  to  accomplish  but  little.  He  returned  home  in  November,  and 
immediately  resumed  the  active  duties  of  his  office.  After  the  next  Com- 
mencement, which  occurred  in  July,  he  made  a  long  and  tedious  journey 
itito  the  Northern  part  of  the  State,  in  behalf  of  the  College,  preaching 
frequently,  as  opportunity  offered,  and  addressing  the  people  on  the  subject 
of  education.  Shortly  after  his  return  home  in  September,  he  attended  a 
luccting  of  the  Presbytery,  thirty  miles  distant  from  Crawfordsville,  and 
returned  to  his  family,  apparently  in  excellent  health.  On  the  12th 
of  September,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  bilious  fever  of  the 
West  had  fiistened  upon  him.  For  a  few  days,  his  case  was  not  considered 
specially  alarming;  but,  after  the  first  week,  it  evidently  changed  for  the 
worse,  and  he  himself  indulged  but  faint  hopes  of  recovery.  From  that 
time  his  mind  became  intensely  fastened  upon  eternal  realities.  Such, 
however,  was  the  nature  of  his  disease  that  he  had  not,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  the  entire  possession  of  his  faculties ;  though,  in  his  lucid 
intervals,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  deeply  absorbed  in  communion  with 
God.  When  it  became  evident  that  he  must  die,  the  students  of  the  Col- 
lege came  to  take  their  final  leave  of  him.  The  scene  was  one  of  most 
tender  and  overpowering  interest.  After  having  lain  unconscious  for  some 
time,  he  suddenly  revived,  and,  with  a  cheerful  smile,  recognised  the  friends 
who  stood  around  him,  and  assured  them  that  he  enjoyed  great  peace.  After 
this,  he  gradually  sunk  away,  and  on  Thursday,  the  15th  of  October,  1840, 
finished  his  earthly  course. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Baldwin's  publications : — A  Tract  on  Fash- 
ionable Amusements.  A  Sermon  on  the  Final  Judgment,  published  in  the 
National  Preacher,  1827.  A  Tract  entitled  *'The  Five  Apprentices,*'  1828. 
A  Tract  entitled  **  The  Young  Free-thinker  sustained."  An  Address  on 
*•  Liberal  Education,"  delivered  on  occasion  of  his  Inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent of  Wabash  College,  1836.  A  Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Madison  Street,  New  York,  1837. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1819,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  married  to  Julia  C, 
daughter  of  Ellas  Baldwin,  of  Newark,  N.  J.     They  had  seven  children. 

FROM  THE  REV.  EDWIN  F.  HATFIELD,  D.D. 

Kiw  York,  April  28, 1850. 
Dear  Sir:  It  affords  me  no  small  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request,  and 
Gomnmnicate  my  personal  recollections  of  my  excellent  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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Bftldwin,  flluftratiTe  of  hk  charaoter.  Of  one  whose  memory  is  so  precioQsts 
M  who  knew  him^  it  is  plesssnt  and  profitable  to  write. 

Dr.  Baldwin  was  so  much  my  senior  that  I  can  have  almost  nothing  to  say,  of 
my  own  knowledge,  respecting  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry.  It  was  my  prhi- 
lege  to  hear  him  occasionally  as  a  preacher  before  I  became  personally  interested 
in  religion,  and  I  always  listened  to  him  with  pleasure.  My  acquaintance  with 
him  commenced  tfbout  twenty -fire  years  since,  at  the  time  of  my  becoming  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry.  It  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  a  timid  yoath  to 
be  taken  by  the  hand  with  so  much  gentleness,  kindness,  and  cordiality,  ms  were 
manifested  in  all  his  interviews  with  me,  from  that  time  until  I  entered  the  min- 
istry. His  manner  towards  his  younger  brethren  was  ordinarily  so  unassuming, 
so  fraternal  and  frank,  as  to  win  their  confidence  and  secure  for  himself  a  wajna 
place  in  their  affections. 

A  peculiar  providence  very  unexpectedly  brought  me,  early  in  the  sammer  of 
1835,  into  a  relation  of  considerable  delicacy  and  intimacy  with  Dr.  Baldwin. 
He  had  just  resigned  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  over  which  he  had 
watched  for  seventeen  years  and  more,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  new  Col- 
lege at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  I  had  just  returned  to  New  York  from  a  residence 
of  nearly  two  and  a  half  years  in  St.  Louis.  We  met  on  the  platform  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  at  Chatham  Street  Chapel,  during  the  May 
anniversaries,-— each  of  us  having  been  invited  to  make  addresses  on  the  occa- 
sion. That  interview  resulted  in  my  nomination  as  his  successor  in  the  pastoral 
office  with  his  cordial  approbation.  From  that  period  until  his  death,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  enjoy  his  friendship  and  confidence  as  fully  as  I  could  possihiy  have 
desired.  His  removal  to  the  West  occurred  some  four  months  later,  and,  dnnng 
the  interval,  we  were  much  together  in  counsel  and  in  pleasant  social  intercoarse. 
Thrice  we  were  favoured  with  his  gratifying  and  edifying  visits  during  the  next 
five  years.  They  were  always  seasons  of  unrestrained  fellowship  and  d^ightfal 
recollections. 

He  was  eminently  fitted,  in  my  estimation,  both  to  enjoy  and  bless  the  aodal 
circle.  He  was  of  medium  stature,  somewhat  slightly  built,  especially  in  his 
earlier  life,  sprightly  in  conversation  and  action,  of  pleasant  aspect,  almost  always 
wearing  a  smile  upon  his  face,  with  a  quiet  humour  beaming  from  his  dark  and 
mellow  eye,  indicative  of  the  uniform  kindliness  of  his  generous  and  noble  nature, 
and  without  the  least  approach  to  moroseness,  vanity,  or  pride.  So  winning  was 
his  look,  and  so  bland  his  demeanour,  that  the  stranger  was  at  once  inspired  with 
confidence  in  approaching  him,  and  the  child  would  spring  to  his  arms,  and 
quietly  repose  on  his  knee.  He  had  a  pleasant  word  for  the  poorest  and  him- 
blest  of  the  flock,  whose  hearts  were  drawn  to  him  with  fond  and  confidaig 
affection.  He  knew  well  the  blessed  art  of  condescending  to  men  of  low  estate. 
He  made  himself  one  of  them — without  assuming  the  air  of  a  superior,  he  enteted 
fully  into  their  varied  experiences  of  care,  and  toil,  and  grief,  and  trial.  He  was 
a  faithful  friend  and  trusted  counsellor  of  his  flock,  in  all  their  troubles,  both 
worldly  and  religious.  A  deportment  so  mild,  so  kind,  so  condescending,  so 
lively  withal  and  sprightly,  gave  him  peculiar  power  over  the  young  in  the 
Academy,  the  Church,  and  the  College. 

For  the  particulars  of  his  useful  and  honoured  life,  as  well  as  for  a  fuDer 
appreciation  of  his  character,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  Memoir  of  his  Life'  in  whkh 
I  have  recorded  my  estimate  of  his  qualifications  for  the  responsible  positions 
that  he  occupied.  You  yourself,  dear  Sir,  while  associated  with  him  in  the 
charge  of  the  Academy  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  must  have  had  abundant  opportuni- 
ties to  observe  with  what  diligence  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office; 
how  carefully  he  had  improved  the  opportunities  of  his  currictUum  at  College; 
how  faithfully  in  particular  he  had  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancieiit 
classics;  how  accurately  he  had  investigated  the  arts  and  scienoes,  and  with 
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what  success  be  bud  sooglit  to  furnisb  bimself  witb  stores  of  useful  learning. 
In  Uter  years  also,  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  especially  they  who  knew 
him  best,— the  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Third  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York,  delighted  to  honour  him  as  a  scholar.  It  was  this  appre- 
mtfon  of  his  literary  qualifications,  as  well  as  their  knowledge  of  the  other 
strong  points  of  his  character,  that  led  them  to  recommend  him  afterwards  to 
the  Presidency  of  Wabash  College. 

His  attainments  were  less  showy  than  solid.  He  loved  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  and  pursued  it  con  amort.  He  sought  rather  to  6c,  than  to  stem  to  be,  a 
man  of  literary  ability.  He  was  too  modest  a  man,  and  too  difSdent  of  his  own 
resources,  and  had  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  talents  and  scholarship  of  his 
brethren,  to  make  any  parade  of  what  he  knew.  He  was  neither  brilliant  nor 
strong  in  his  style  of  writing  or  address.  The  language  of  his  public  discourses 
was  ordinarily  so  pure,  so  free  from  foreign  admixtures,  so  plain  and  direct, 
as  to  reach  the  most  ordinary  capacity.  He  sought  to  be  understood,  rather 
than  to  dazzle  and  confound  by  gorgeousness  of  diction,  splendour  of  imagery, 
or  intricacy  of  metaphysical  and  transcendental  discussion.  The  fathers  of 
the  New  England  pulpit,  Edwards,  Bellamy,  Backus,  West,  Strong,  and 
Dwight, — but  chiefly  the  last,  were  the  models  of  his  religious  discourses. 

All  his  attainments,  moreover,  were  made  tributary  to  his  holy  calling.  From 
the  time  of  his  personal  consecration  to  Christ,  he  steadily  and  manifestly  set 
himself  to  be  a  Christian  indeed.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  him  sufficed 
to  induce  the  conviction  that  he  had  learned  the  Divine  art  of  self  controL  He 
had  his  passions  in  subjection.  He  had  schooled  himself  under  the  tutelage  of 
his  Lord  and  Master,  into  a  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Gospel.  No  one  that  knew  him  after  he  became  a  Christian,  could 
hesitate  as  to  the  reality  of  his  conversion.  Probably  no  one,  either  saint  or 
sinner,  ever  questioned  it.  In  this  portion  of  our  city,  where  he  was  universally 
known,  no  one  among  the  hundreds  with  whom  I  have  conversed  respecting  him, 
has  ever,  in  my  hearing,  breathed  even  the  remotest  suspicion  of  his  Christian 
sincerity  and  piety.  He  was  a  Nathaniel,  of  whom  an  admiring  community 
delighted  to  say, — **  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  is  no  guile."  Not  even 
the  tongue  of  slander  could  find  aught  against  him.  His  morality  was  as  pure 
as  his  piety  was  sincere.  Not  a  stain  of  reproach  rested  on  him  during  the  whole 
of  his  pastoral  career.  The  bitterest  foes  of  religion,  and  the  most  earnest 
opposers  of  his  theological  views,  failed  to  discover  in  his  daily  life  any  thing  to 
constitute  the  ground  of  accusation.  They  were  all  constrained  to  admit  that 
he  was  an  honest  man,  a  true  hearted  friend,  a  most  estimable  citizen  and  neigh- 
bour, a  lover  of  mankind,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 

Animated  with  the  high  and  holy  purpose,  therefore,  of  making  all  his  powers 
subservient  to  the  good  of  men  and  the  glory  of  God,  he  sought  to  make  full 
proof  of  his  ministry.  It  appeared  in  his  conversation,  in  his  correspondence,  in 
his  literary  efforts,  and  especially  in  his  public  discourses.  He  aimed  at  clear- 
ness of  exposition,  correctness  of  interpretation,  simplkity  of  address,  directness 
of  application,  fervour  and  persuasiveness  in  utterance,  and  so  at  the  winning 
of  souls  to  Christ.  He  seldom  preached  what  the  world  would  call  ''great 
sermons;''  was  never  regarded  as  a  "  great  gun,"  and  rarely  drew  the  multitude 
to  throng  the  house  where  he  preached.  But  he  as  rarely  failed  to  interest  and 
please  an  audience,  and  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
fsTOurable  to  truth  and  godliness.  He  preached  with  an  unction  that  always 
mmde  hira  welcome  to  the  pulpit  in  a  season  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
whether  in  city  or  country.  Many  were  hopefully  converted  through  his  instru-^ 
mentality.  I  was  told  by  a  worthy  Christian,  in  one  of  the  villages  of  New 
Hsmpshire,  some  twenty-four  years  ago,  that  he  was  brought  to  Christ  through 
tlie  ministralioiis  of  Dr.  Baldwin  there,  while  connected  with  the  Andovev-TBeo^ 
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logical  Seminary.    More  than  five  hondrod  oonverta  were  a4ded  to  hk  on 
church,  as  the  seals  of  his  ministry. 

Yon  would  naturally  gather  from  this  imperfect  description  of  his  qoalifici- 
tions  for  the  ministerial  office,  even  if  you  had  not  known  it  from  joar  ova 
observation,  that  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  work  of  a  pastor.  Of  this  Dut 
the  first  few  years  of  my  ministry,  as  his  successor,  furnished  me  withabundioi 
evidence.  Everywhere  his  people  were  delighted  to  speak  of  his  labours  of  lore 
among  them.  They  would  entertain  me  with  the  story  of  his  early  sacrifice* 
and  self-denying  exertions,  when  the  field  which  he  cultivated  was  rough  aad 
stubborn,  and  when  immorality,  profaneness,  and  every  vice  abotmded  in  wbit 
was  then  a  struggling  suburb  of  the  metropolis.  Of  his  demeanour  among  tbe 
families  of  his  charge  I  have  already  written.  I  need  not  add  that  it  was  sock 
as  always  made  him,  in  sickness  and  health,  in  adversity  and  prosperitj,  a 
most  welcome  visitor  and  guest. 

I  have  seldom  known  a  man  of  such  uniform  equanimity.  As  joa  aw 
him  once,  you  were  sure  to  see  him  when  you  met  him  again.  In  this  as  well  is 
in  other  respects,  he  was  an  admirable  model  for  the  young.  His  eccentricities 
were  few  and  never  prominent.  The  ardour  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
pursue  a  favourite  topic  sometimes  occasioned  an  absent-mindedness,  tbatprobft- 
bly  was  observed  by  only  a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  He  had  been  con- 
versing one  morning  in  my  study  on  some  of  his  plans  of  usefulness,  and  as  he 
rose  to  depart,  so  full  was  he  of  the  subject,  that  he  instantly  raised  the 
umbrella  that  he  carried,  without  the  slightest  consciousness  of  what  be  vu 
doing,  until  he  was  arrested  by  the  posts  of  the  door.  Among  his  very  harm- 
less peculiarities  was  an  intense  dislike  for  butter  in  the  preparation  of  his  food. 
He  could  not  endure  it  apparently  in  any  form.  I  never  met  with  one  who  had 
the  same  antipathy  in  the  same  degree. 

What  he  was  in  the  Professor's  chair,  and  as  the  presiding  officer  of  a  literary 
institution,  others  can  inform  you  better  than  myself.  I  will  only  add  thit 
whether  as  a  Pastor  of  a  Church,  or  a  President  of  a  College,  he  was  one  of  tie 
most  indefatigable  men  that  I  ever  knew.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder 
to  me  how  he  could  have  undergone  the  protracted  toils  and  trials  of  the  first 
thirteen  years  of  his  ministry  in  this  section  of  our  city.  Thrice,  during  that 
period,  was  he  called  to  erect  a  house  of  worship  for  the  people  of  liU  char^ 
and  at  no  time  was  he  sustained  by  any  adequate  pecuniary  ability  among  then- 
Similar  trials  awaited  him  at  Crawfordsville,  and  yet  he  pressed  through  kvi 
over  them  all,  living  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  Ids  heart  in  bolh  localities, 
and  dying  in  the  midst  of  his  useful  labours. 

Of  such  ministers  the  Church  has  special  need,  in  this  busy,  worldly  ig^ 
God  grant  us  many  Baldwins  to  build  up  the  waste  places  of  Zion. 

Yours  in  the  Lord, 

EDWIN  F.  HATFIELD. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  HURLBUT, 

New  London,  Conn.,  January  20, 1857. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  There  are  memories  of  friends,  which  are  in  oar  minds  W» 
beautiful  poems;  and  in  those  calm,  thoughtful  moods  which  sometimes  cowe 
over  us,  we  love  to  dwell  upon  them,  and  feel  their  happy  influence.  Such  are 
my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Baldwin, — one  of  the  most  gentle,  gniletes, 
godly  men  I  ever  knew.  President  D wight,  whom  he  served  as  anamaiw- 
ensis,  after  leaving  College,  said  of  him,  that  if  there  ever  was  one  whodeserrw 
the  title  of  the  **  beloved  disciple,"  it  was  he. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was  in  the  year  1823,  when,  calling  wi*  » 
clerical  brother,  on  a  fine  morning,  we  found  him  in  his  study,  with  tbe  low*" 
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shutters  closed,  and  his  manner  appearing  subdued  and  solemn.  After  sitting  a 
lew  minutes,  he  kindly  apologized  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  received  us, — 
sajing  they  had  reason  to  hope  that  God  was  about  to  visit  them  with  the  influ- 
ences of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  were  observing  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  He 
then  asked  us  to  stay  and  unite  with  them;  but,  as  we  did  not  feel  prepared, 
we  took  leave.  And  as  we  came  away,  my  friend  remarked, — **  Here  is  good 
brother  Baldwin,  toiling,  and  fasting,  and  praying,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  Mas- 
ter, and  in  straitened  circumstances,  while  many  other  mini.sters,  who  are  much 
more  liberally  supported,  do  not  perform  half  the  labour."  At  a  later  period, 
when  we  had  become  more  intimate,  he  told  me  that,  during  the  whole  of  his 
ministry  in  New  York,  where  he  gathered  one  of  the  largest  congregations  and 
churches,  with  a  Sabbath  School  more  than  double  any  other  at  that  time, — 
there  was  hardly  a  period  when  he  was  not  often  at  his  wit's  end,  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses  of  his  most  economical  family. 

When  he  was  invited  to  the  Presidency  of  Wabash  College,  and  urged  by 
friends  to  accept  it,  I  did  all  I  could  to  dissuade  him  from  the  undertaking.  I 
told  him  God  had  made  him  by  nature,  and  grace,  for  a  Pastor;  that  all  his 
talents  were  happily  adapted  to  that  most  important  office;  that  he  lacked  the 
self-reliance  and  pioneer  spirit  requisite  for  a  President  of  a  Western  College; 
and  never  did  I  feel  the  force  of  this,  as  much  as  when  he  fell  an  early  victim  to 
the  climate,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  and  left  a  large,  dependant  family  and 
bereaved  College  to  mourn  his  untimely  end.  I  have  alluded  to  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  pastoral  office;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  were 
rarely  surpassed.  His  constitution  was  good,  his  habits  self-denying  and  simple, 
his  temper  amiable,  his  disposition  hopeful  and  cheerful.  No  ambition,  or  envy, 
or  avarice,  or  discontent,  ever  disturbed  his  mind;  but,  like  the  beloved  disciple, 
he  delighted  to  repose  his  aching  head  on  his  Saviour's  bosom,  and  then  with 
renewed  vigour  go  forward  in  his  Master's  service.  His  labours  were,  by  no 
means,  confined  to  his  own  church;  and  especially  in  times  of  sickness,  he  went 
into  the  garrets  and  cellars  of  the  most  abject  poor,  and  administered  to  their 
spiritual  necessities.  When  the  cholera  first  appeared  in  New  York,  and  the 
stoutest  hearts  were  appalled,  he  remained  at  his  post,  calm  and  faithful.  He 
told  me  that  he  daily  visited  from  house  to  house,  and  preached  on  the  Sabbath; 
that  he  had,  before  breakfast,  officiated  at  three  Funerals  of  poor  Catholics,  and 
others  not  connected  with  his  Church;  and  that  he  never  changed  his  diet,  or 
abstained  from  fruit,  or  took  a  particle  of  medicine. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  make  a  journey  with  him  in  the  fall  of  1838,  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  Maine.  Being  detained  by  a 
storm  in  Boston,  it  was  gratifying  to  witness  the  influence  of  his  pleasing 
address  and  benevolent  spirit  on  a  promiscuous  assembly  of  strangers  at  a  public 
bouse.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  hotel  to  have  a  blessing  asked  at  the  table, 
with  morning  and  evening  devotions  in  the  parlour;  and  never  can  I  forget  the 
sabdued  and  respectful  attention  of  fashionable  ladies  and  gentlemen,  both  young 
and  old,  to  the  services  he  performed.  This  reminds  me  of  the  very  happy  and 
impressive  way  he  had  of  presenting  the  subject  of  religion,-— especially  to  the 
young, — without  giving  ofience.  I  knew  instances  myself,  and  have  heard  of 
others,  in  which  such  conversation  was  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  youth 
of  both  seies — no  doubt  the  revelations  of  eternity  will  bring  to  light  many 
more.  His  spirit  was  emphatically  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  he  breathed  the  very 
atmosphere  of  Heaven.  His  style  of  preaching  was  simple  and  scriptural,  with 
pleasing  animation,  and  expressive  language  and  action.  He  never  sought  to 
display  himself,  or  produce  an  effect  by  arts  of  eloquence;  but  he  kindled  with 
hia  subject,  and  carried  his  audience  with  him,  rarely  failing  to  leave  a  good  and 
lasting  impression. 
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Few  xniniBters  have  been  Uessed  wUh  more  reTirals,  or  a  greater 
hopeful  converts  among  their  own  heareni.  He  need  to  saj  that  be  i 
to  remember  the  injunction  of  Christ  to  Simon, — *'  Feed  my  lambs,"  aad  oaci 
related  to  me  the  following  interesting  fact.  A  dear  little  girl  aboQt  fiftMB,— 
the  only  child  of  her  parents,  impressed  with  Divine  truth  from  his  lips,  gtvt 
her  heart  to  God,  and  exhibited  most  pleasing  OTidenoe  of  piety.  Bat,  aits! 
sudden  disease  attacked  her,  and  the  angel  of  death  spread  his  dark  wing  ont 
that  happy  dwelling.  From  day  to  day  he  visited  her,  and  was  comforted  tolod 
her  not  only  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  but  animated  with  the  hopes  of  iktTOi. 
After  a  very  affecting  interview  with  her,  she  said  to  him, — *^  My  dear  Pastor,  I 
trust  I  have  the  hope  and  faith  of  a  Christian  in  some  humble  degree,  and  am 
willing  to  leave  my  parents  for  my  Saviour,  if  it  be  his  holy  will;  but  sometiiiia 
I. fear  to  go  down  into  the  dark  valley,  all  alone,"  **0,  my  dear  diild,"  siid 
he,  **  you  will  not  go  alone,  for  Christ  has  promised  to  go  with  you."  "  I  knov 
that,"  said  she,  **  but  I  am  a  poor,  weak,  timid  creature,  and  I  dread  tbe  kst 
struggle  with  the  king  of  terrors."  "Daughter,"  said  he,  "can  you  beUere 
that  your  dear  Saviour,  who  died  for  you,  and  now  sheds  upon  you  the  ligbt  of 
his  heavenly  countenance,  will  leave  you  in  darkness  in  the  trying  hour?  0,no! 
Trust  Ilim,  and  He  will  grant  you  dying  grace  in  the  dying  hour."  She  looked 
up  with  a  heavenly  smile,  and  simply  said,  **I  will  trust  Him;"  and  on  his 
taking  leave  of  her,  she  fell  into  a  sweet  slumber,  with  her  mother  sitting  by  ber 
side.  lie  tarried  a  few  minutes  in  the  parlour  with  the  afflicted  father,  but  80«a 
they  were  summoned  to  the  room  above.  There  lay  the  dear  child,  as  if  in  t 
sweet  sleep — without  a  sigh,  or  even  the  movement  of  a  muscle,  or  the  slightast 
sign  of  consciousness,  the  released  spirit  had  taken  its  upward  flight. 

In  the  autumn  of  1820,  he  visited  me  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mittliiu 
Bruen.  It  was  one  of  those  angel  visits, — **  few,  and  far  between," — that  v« 
love  to  remember.  Most  delightful  was  our  Christian  intercourse,  while  ihejr 
scented,  with  a  high  relish,  our  sea-breezes,  and  enjoyed  our  ocean  scenery.  But 
alas !  little  did  we  apprehend  the  sad  blow  that  was  so  soon  to  fall  upon  us.  We 
all  returned  to  New  York  the  last  of  the  week,  and  on  the  Sabbath  Mr.  Bro« 
was  attacked  with  disease  in  the  pulpit.  He  lingered  in  the  most  excruciating 
pain  through  the  week,  and  died  on  Saturday  night  following,  in  joyful  hope  of 
a  blessed  resurrection.  On  Sabbath  morning,  I  went  down  very  early  tocngtg« 
Brother  Baldwin  to  supply  the  vacant  pulpit  of  our  deceased  friend.  "Ah," 
said  he,  as  he  took  my  hand,  *'  I  see  that  our  beloved  brother  has  gone  borne. 
''  Yes,"  said  I,  *'  and  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  preach  in  his  place  to  day-" 
He  paused  a  moment,  and  while  his  breast  swelled  with  deep  emotion,  be  ruse^ 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  said,  **  I  will  come  and  preach,  from  the  very  text 
we  botli  heard  him  preach  from  a  fortnight  ago  to  day  in  New  London,— *  I  shaB 
be  satisfied,  when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness;'  and  I  will  tell  them  he  is  wf*** 
fied,"  Never  can  I  forget  that  service.  There,  in  that  dear  Bleecker  Street 
Chapel,  dedicated  **  Christo  et  £cclesi»,"  and  over  the  door  of  which  was  tie 
beautiful  inscription, — "The  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof," — there  he  poured  obI 
his  overflowing  heart,  while  such  men  as  John  Aspinwall  and  James  Roosevelt, 
Knowlea  Taylor  and  Afarcus  Wilbur,  John  McComb  and  Joseph  Brewster,  and 
many  of  the  ohoioeat  spirits  of  New  York,  (all  of  whom  have  passed  awajr  to 
their  reward,)  were  weeping  before  him.  How  often  have  I  regretted  that  the 
Bleecker  Street  Church,  founded  by  the  refined  and  lamented  Bruen,  and  conse- 
crated by  the  services  of  the  unselfish,  high-minded,  and  talented  ErskiM 
Mason,  where  the  ashes  of  the  former  slept  beneath  the  altar,  and  the  beaatifei 
tablet  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  adorned  the  walls,  should  be  swept  away 
by  the  apirit  of  speculation,  and  degraded  to  the  service  of  Mammon.*  Hot 
refreshing,  and  yet  how  affecting,  it  is  to  those  that  remain,  to  call  to  mind  tke 
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pare  tiid  bright  ■pkrits^  thai  ministored  at  the  altar  in  Neir  York,  about  that 
|ieHod»  Wi  who  have  passed  awaj  (alas,  too  early)  to  those  Heavenlj  mansions 
prepai^d  by  the  Redeemer  for  his  raasomed  ones.  And  as  the  names  of  Sum- 
merfield  and  Christmas,  Bruen  and  Baldwin,  Joseph  Sanford  and  Erskine 
Mason,  pass  before  me,  I  am  reminded  of  the  saying  of  the  heathen  sage, — 
**  Those  whom  the  gods  love,  die  early ;''— or  more  appropriately,  of  the  affecting 
and  beautiful  prayer  of  our  Saviour,  ''  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou 
hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory." 
With  sentiments  of  regard, 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  HURLBUT. 


JAMES  LONG  SLOSS* 

1817—1841. 

*- 

Jamss  Long  Sloss,  a  son  of  Bobert  and  Ann  Sloss,  was  bom  in  the 
parish  of  Bellaghy,  County  of  Derry,  Ireland,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1791. 
His  father,  who  was  a  cloth  merchant  and  manufacturer,  gave  him  good 
opportunities  for  early  education,  while  in  his  native  country.  In  June, 
1803,  the  family  migrated  to  the  United  States,  with  a  view  of  finding  here 
a  permanent  home.  The  ship  in  which  they  embarked  having  landed  at 
Baltimore,  they  remained  there  a  few  months,  and  then  removed  and  settled 
at  Lexington,  Ya.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  earnest  desire  of  his  parents, 
at  an  early  period,  that  he  should  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ; 
and  one  of  his  earliest  recollections  was  that  his  father  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  head,  and  said, — **My  son,  I  would  rather  see  you  a  faithful  min« 
ister  of  the  Gospel  than  a  crowned  monarch.'*  But  as  they  were  not  in 
circumstances  to  meet  the  expense  of  his  necessary  preparations,  ho  was,  in 
the  spring  of  1804,  bound  out  as  an  apprentice  for  seven  years  to  learn 
"the  art  and  mystery  of  printing."  After  being  thus  engaged  for  four 
years  at  Lexington,  he  was  obliged  to  make  new  arrangements  in  conse- 
quence of  the  determination  of  hb  employer  to  abandon  the  business ;  and 
accordingly,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bev.  William  F.  Turner,  then  of 
Baleigh,  N.  C,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted,  he  went  thither,  and 
served  the  remaining  years  of  his  apprenticeship  under  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Henderson,  Printers  of  the  Baleigh  Star.  After  this,  he  removed  to  Briery 
County,  Va.,  where  he  was,  for  a  while,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Bev. 
Mr.  McElhenny,  and  at  the  same  time  was  an  assistant  teacher  in  his  school. 
At  a  still  later  period,  he  went  to  South  Carolina,  and  was  engaged  succes- 
sivcly  as  Tutor  in  an  Academy,  and  as  teacher  in  a  private  family. 

Mr.  Sloss'  religions  character  seems,  by  this  time,  to  have  been  in  a  good 
degree  developed ;  and  now  he  forms  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  carry 
oat  tlie  early  wish  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  his  own  wish,  in  becoming  a 
minister  of  the  Oospel, — the  obstacles  to  it,  which  had  hitherto  existed, 
having  been,  in  a  great  measure,  removed.     Some  of  his  friends  were  very' 
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desirous  that  be  should  study  Law, — thinking  that  he  was  eminenllj  fittei 
to  shine  in  that  profession ;  and  he  was  not  himself  without  some  leaning 
to  it ;  but,  upon  mature  reflection,  he  determined  in  fay  our  of  the  ministrj. 
He  accordingly  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Wad- 
del  of  Willington,  S.  C,  and  there  completed  his  preparatory  course.  On 
the  18th  of  November,  1817,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the 
Presbytery  of  South  Carolina. 

The  next  day  after  his  licensure,  he  received  a  commission  from  the  Pres- 
bytery as  a  missionary  through  portions  of  Georgia  and  the  newly  formed 
settlements  of  what  was  then  called  the  ''Alabama  Territory."  On  the 
3d  of  October,  1818,  he  was  ordained  as  an  itinerant  on  the  Sonihwestein 
frontier. 

Not  long  after  his  ordination,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Ghnrcli  at  St 
Stephens,  Clarke  County,  Ala.,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  preaching 
very  successfully,  and  having  charge  of  an  Academy  at  the  same  time.  He 
then  removed  to  Selma,  in  Dallas  County,  and  took  charge  of  the  three 
Churches  of  Selma,  Pleasant  Valley,  and  Cahawba.  After  another  three 
years,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Somerville  in  Morgan  County,  and  while  there 
divided  his  ministerial  labours  between  Somerville  and  New  Pro¥idenee, 
again  adding  to  his  duties  as  a  minister  those  of  a  teacher,  and  being  eini- 
neutly  successful  in  both  departments.  Having  remained  here  six  years, 
he  was  called  to  Florence  in  Lauderdale  County,  and  here  he  spent  the  last 
eleven  years  of  his  life.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  mmbterial  life  was  passed 
in  Alabama.  It  was  characterised  by  great  activity  and  devotedness,  and 
much  of  it  by  great  self-denial. 

In  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1838,  Mr.  Sloss  was  deci- 
dedly and  actively  with  the  Old  School. 

In  1841,  he  attended  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  shortly  after  his  return  home,  was  attacked  with  a  bilious  fever, 
of  which  be  died  on  the  5th  of  August,  aged  forty-nine  years.  Hb  last 
days  and  hours  were  an  edifying  scene  of  Christian  serenity  and  triumph. 
When  his  attending  physician  announced  to  him  that  his  recovery  was  hope- 
less, his  reply  was — "Let  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done — I  am  content.** 
To  a  brother  in  the  ministry  who  visited  him,  he  remarked  that  no  mis 
had  more  in  his  domestic  relations  to  render  life  desirable  than  himself; — 
hut  that  he  could  cheerfully  leave  all  to  go  to  hb  Saviour.  He  then  offered 
a  fervent  prayer  for  his  family,  for  the  Church  at  large,  and  especially  §ar 
his  own  beloved  congregation.  He  had  a  word  of  Christian  counsel  for  all 
who  came  into  his  chamber,  and  conversed  most  affectionately  and  faithfully 
with  each  of  his  children  and  servants.  He  would  often  say, — *'  No  place 
b  ko?ne  but  Heaven."  The  day  before  hb  death,  he  sung  three  verses  of 
the  Hymn, — **  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear,"  &c.;  and,  being  unable,  on 
account  of  exhaustion,  to  proceed,  he  requested  one  of  hb  elders,  who  was 
present,  to  finish  it.  His  eldest  daughter,  by  his  request,  sung  and  played 
on  the  piano — **  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home."  A  few  moments  befure  he 
expired,  one  of  his  physicians  began  to  converse  with  him, — when  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed — "Be  silent,  my  brother — I  wish  to  commune  with  my 
Saviour."  His  countenance,  which  had  not,  during  his  illness,  lost  its  lustre, 
then  became  surprisingly  illumined ;  and  having,  with  an  unearthly  expres- 
sion, uttered  the  words — "Flesh,  flesh — it  can't  prevent  it — I  am  coming — 
I  am  coming" — ^hb  spirit  departed  for  the  better  country. 
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Oo  tke  22d  of  May,  1821,  Mr.  Sloes  was  married  in  Cabawba,  Ala.,  to 
Letiiia  0.,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Judge  David  Campbell.  He 
bad  nine  ohildren,  seven  oi  whom,  with  their  mother,  survived  him. 

FROM  N.  ROWELL,  M.  D. 

Albih  Wood,  near  Florence,  Ala.,  April  4, 1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  request  that  I  should  furnish  you  my  recollections  of  the 
Rev.  James  L.  Sloss  touches  a  tender  chord  in  my  heart;  for  while  we  sustained 
to  each  other  the  relations  of  Pastor  and  Physician,  we  were  also  bosom  friends. 
From  the  time  that  he  came  to  Florence  in  1830  till  his  death,  I  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  his  life,  and  forming  a  judgment  of  his  character,  that  con- 
stant intercourse  with  him  could  furnish.  In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  family,  at  the 
fireside  and  on  the  street,  in  social  circles  and  benevolent  associations,  in  the  house 
of  mourning  and  at  the  bed  of  death,  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  him  often, 
nnd  noticing  how  admirably  he  adapted  himself  to  every  exigency  that  could 
occur.  Ilis  memory  is  most  gratefully  cherished  in  this  whole  region,  and  I  am 
Aure  that  all  who  knew  him  well,  must  think  him  worthy  of  an  enduring 
record. 

Under  all  the  various  phases  of  life  in  which  T  ever  saw  Mr.  Sloss, — whether 
as  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  or  a  Christian  minister,  he  was  so  unexceptionable, 
and  honourable,  and  exemplary,  that  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  suggest  any 
considerable  improvement  in  his  character  and  bearing.  lie  was  naturally  a  man 
of  high  spirit,  but  it  was  delightfully  softened  and  controlled  by  the  influence  of 
a  consistent  and  enlightened  piety.  His  mind  was  decidedly  of  a  superior  order — 
bis  taste  was  highly  cultivated;  his  general  as  well  as  scientific  knowledge  was 
extensive;  he  had  a  great  amount  of  practical  good  sense;  was  an  attentive  and 
accurate  observer  of  men  and  things:  and  had  an  almost  intuitive  discernment 
of  whatever  pertained  to  moral  fitness  and  beauty. 

As  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  I  think  there  were  few  of  his  contemporaries,  at 
least  in  this  part  of  the  country,  who  could  claim  an  equality  with  him.  His 
sermons  were  admirable  expositions  of  evangelical  truth,  delivered  in  a  manner 
well  fitted  to  aid  in  securing  their  legitimate  effect  upon  the  heart  and  conscience. 
I  never  heard  him  read  a  sermon  in  the  pulpit,  but  he  usually  preached  from 
short  notes;  and  the  most  appropriate  language  always  seemed  to  come  to  him 
without  effort.  His  thoughts,  as  they  were  presented  to  his  audience,  were  logi- 
cally consecutive,  and  were  evidently  the  result  of  much  previous  reflection.  He 
reasoned  powerfully,  but  his  arguments  were  drawn  chiefly  from  the  word  of 
God;  though  he  did  not  disdain  to  employ,  as  occasional  auxiliaries,  history  and 
philosophy.  He  had  naturally  a  fine  imagination;  and  though  this  was  often 
Apparent  in  his  preaching,  it  was  manifestly  his  aim  to  keep  it  in  check,  and  to 
deal  with  his  people  chiefly  through  the  more  sober  medium  of  reason  and  judg- 
ment. His  voice  had  ample  compass,  but  was  rather  harsh;  his  gesticulation 
was  easy  and  natural;  and  his  whole  manner,  by  its  fervour  and  boldness  as 
well  as  propriety,  fitted  to  make  a  deep  impression.  lie  was  peculiarly  happy 
on  Sacramental  occasions — some  of  his  addresses  at  the  table,  for  richness  and 
depth  of  pious  thought  and  expression,  I  have  never  heard  surpassed.  There  are 
not  a  few  who  still  remember  them  as  having  contributed  not  a  little  to  their 
spiritual  comfort  and  growth. 

If  Mr.  Sloss'  labours  were  eminently  acceptable  in  the  pulpit,  they  were  not 
less  so  out  of  it.  As  a  Pastor,  he  showed  himself  intensely  devoted  to  the  spij- 
itual  interests  of  his  people,  always  discharging  these  more  private  duties  with 
marked  fidelity.  He  was  especially  welcome  at  the  beds  of  the  sick  and  dying — 
few  knew  so  well  as  he  how  to  meet  each  particular  case,  and  to  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  languishing  patient  the  most  appropriate  themes.    His  good  sense, 
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leiMi#|!|M8S,  dcUc«c/t  4iid  piaty,  tJl  «oaibiiMd  to  ^ualiiy  liim  in  » 
degree  for  this  department  of  pastoral  labour.  It  was  a  prineiiile  with  Imi  to 
discharge  every  duty  that  devolved  upon  him,  at  the  proper  timey  and  in  the&est 
way  be  could.  No  matter  whether  the  call  was  to  some  benevolent  associatiofi, 
or  to  some  religious  meeting  connected  with  his  own  church,  or  any  other  oocasira 
in  respect  to  which  he  was  satisfied  of  his  own  obligation  to  be  present, — neitba- 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  nor  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  nor  any  other 
obstacle,  was  suffered  to  stand  between  him  and  his  convictions  of  duty. 

Mr.  Sloss  was  zealous  for  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  though 
he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  press  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  to  ui  extxvoie. 
During  the  conflict  which  resulted  in  the  division  of  the  Churdi,  he  was  greatly 
tried  by  the  sacrifice  of  harmony  and  good  feeling  which  it  involved  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  he  had  been  anticipating  the  result  for  some  time  before  it  was  realised. 
He  was,  however,  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  for  the  best,  and  had  no  misgivings 
in  sustaining  the  Old  School  party  in  their  decisions  and  measures. 

Owing  to  an  affliction  in  my  own  family  at  the  time,  I  was  not  permitted  lo 
witness  the  dying  scene  of  this  excellent  man;  but  it  was  the  testimony  of  all 
who  were  present,  that  his  death  was  worthy  of  his  life.  His  b^ich  of  elders, 
and  many  others  whom  he  assisted  to  train  for  glory,  have  already  entered  with 
him  into  the  fulness  of  joy. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

N.  ROWELL- 

FROM  THE  REV.  J.  0.  STEDMAN. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  2),  1857. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sloss  commenced  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1837.  I  was  at  that  time  residing  in  North  Carolina,  my 
native  State;  but  having  received  a  call  to  become  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  it  had  been  arranged,  by  mutual  friends,  that  I 
should  meet  Mr.  Sloss  in  Philadelphia,  and  accompany  him  to  my  new  home. 
He  had  been  appointed  a  Commissioner  from  the  Presbytery  of  North  Alabaxaa 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  our  Church,  which  met  in  that  city  at  the  time  above 
mentioned.  I  shall  never  forget  the  warm  and  fraternal  cordiality  with  which  be 
greeted  me  on  my  introduction  to  him,  and  the  constant  and  unwearied  atten- 
tion and  kindness  bestowed  upon  me  and  mine  during  our  journey  Westward,  and 
ever  afterwards.  Had  I  been  the  nearest  relative,  he  could  not  have  shown  me 
greater  marks  of  favour  and  friendship.  Our  charges  were  only  four  miles  dis- 
tant fVom  each  other,  in  adjoining  counties  of  the  same  State,  and  separated  by 
the  Tennessee  River.  1  had  constant  opportunities  of  the  most  familiar  inter- 
course with  him ;  ourselves  and  families  were  on  terms  of  the  most  affectionate 
intimacy,  and  in  the  habit  of  visiting  each  other  as  though  we  were  relatives; 
and  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  I  know  of  none  of  my  acquaintances  and 
fHends  with  whom  are  associated  more  tender  and  hallowed  reminiscences.  We 
always  assisted  each  other  on  Sacramental  occasions,  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  part  of  the  country,  were  held  quarterly,  and  invariably  com- 
menced on  Friday  evening,  and  continued  till  over  the  Sabbath,  and  sometimes, 
till  Tuesday;  and  if  there  were  unusual  impressions  made,  or  any  special  interest 
VMniR^sted,  the  services  were  protracted  even  a  week  or  more.  We  also  fre- 
quently accompanied  each  other  to  the  meetings  of  Presbyteries  and  Synods; 
and,  occasionally,  we  laboured  together  in  protracted  meetings,  in  some  deatitnte 
oi'  jscantily-supplied  portions  of  our  territory.  As  he  was  older  than  myself,  and 
had  been  Ions;  in  the  ministry  before  I  knew  him,  1,  as  a  young  and  inexperienced 
pf>Nu:her«  was  accustomed  to  go  to  him  for  advice  in  my  difiBculties  and  trials, 
and  was  always  sure  of  the  tenderest  sympathy  on  his  part,  and  of  such  coun- 
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mis  M  could  ^  mfely  r«iM  upon.  SitMtod  as  I  iksn  wm,  ia  my  nrsl  miattie* 
rial  charge,  and  encompassed  about  with  peenUar  perplexities,  I  cannot  feel  snt* 
ficiently  thankful  to  that  gracious  Providence  which  threw  me  in  such  prozinitjr 
to  so  kind-hearted  a  man,  so  generous  and  sympathising  a  friend,  so  warm  and 
devoted  a  Christian,  so  experienced  and  able  a  minister,  and  so  jadicions  and  safe 
a  counsellor. 

Mr.  Sloss  was  rather  below  than  above  the  medium  siae — with  a  mild,  pleasing 
and  intelligent  iace — high  and  projecting  forehead — keen  and  penetrating  black 
eyes,  which  flashed  and  danced  about  with  a  peculiar  expression,  when  any  thing 
particularly  interested  or  excited  him — a  mouth  rather  large,  and  nose  small. 
The  whole  contour  of  his  face  was  somewhat  peculiar,  and  cannot  well  be 
described  even  by  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately.  He  was  particularly 
neat  in  bis  personal  habits,  and  in  dress  and  general  demeanour,  never  approxi* 
mated  to  any  thing  like  slovenliness  or  carelessness.  And  yet  there  was  not  the 
least  appearance  about  him  of  formality  or  stiffness.  He  was  exceedingly  social 
in  his  disposition,  and  manifested,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  the  manners  of 
a  refined  and  cultivated  Christian  gentleman,  being  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
highest  and  most  intelligent  circles  of  society,  and  rendering  himself  accessible 
and  acceptable  to  the  poorest  and  humblest  of  his  acquaintances  by  a  uniformly 
kind,  obliging,  and  courteous  deportment.  He  was  not  only  known  by  every 
body,  but  seemed  to  know  every  body  most  familiarly,  within  the  limits,  not 
only  of  his  Presbytery,  but  of  the  Synod.  And  in  travelling  with  him  in  pri- 
vate conveyance  to  and  from  our  ecclesiastical  bodies,  I  have  known  him  to 
recognise  almost  every  one  be  met  on  the  road;  and  it  was  his  invariable  prac- 
tice to  stop  and  detain  them  for  a  few  moments  with  kindest  inquiries  after  their 
health  and  prospects,  and  the  welfare  of  their  families,  relatives,  and  friends.  I 
have  often  wondered  how  he  could  so  readily  recognise  persons;  and  especially, 
how  he  could  with  so  much  particularity  inquire  after  each  member  of  different 
families,  whom  he  might  not  have  seen  for  a  long  while,  as  though  he  had  special 
and  peculiar  interest  in  each  and  all,  and  looked  upon  them  as  part  of  his  own 
endeared  household.  But  this  very  trait  in  his  character,  as  may  be  readily 
imagined,  gave  a  wide-spread  and  wonderful  influence  to  the  man,  and  caused 
his  name  every  where  to  be  spoken  with  the  profoundest  respect  and  the  most 
ardent  enthusiasm.  And  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  him  was  a  sure  pass- 
port to  the  warmest  hospitalities  and  attentions  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Sloss  was  literally  "  given  to  hospitality."  I  never  knew  a  man  to  enjoy 
more  the  society  of  his  friends,  or  to  put  himself  to  greater  pains  to  entertain 
and  render  them  comfortable.  Almost  every  thing  he  had  was  at  their  disposal; 
and  it  was  to  him  and  his  estimable  family  a  real  luxury  to  keep  an  open  house 
for  the  passing  stranger,  and  especially  for  the  wayfaring  servants  of  Christ 
Jesus.  His  house  was  emphatically  the  minister's  home;  and  those  who  know 
the  habits  and  customs  of  our  Southern  and  Southwestern  people,  will  be  able 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  term.  Blessed  with  a  warm-hearted,  intelli- 
gent, energetic,  sympathizing,  cheerful  and  pious  wife;  affectionate  and  dutiful 
children;  and  well -trained  servants;  to  cross  their  threshhold  was  to  be  sure 
of  the  warmest  Christian  reception,  and  of  every  attention  that  kindness  and 
generosity  could  prompt,  to  make  the  stay  of  the  iViend  or  the  stranger  agreea- 
ble. None  ever  entered  his  hospitable  home  who  did  not  receive  favourable 
impressions  of  his  character  as  a  gentleman  and  Christian,  nor  did  any  one  ever 
leave  it  without  a  desire  to  return  again,  if  Providence  should  affbrd  the  oppor- 
tunity. No  where  did  he  appear  to  more  advantage  than  in  his  own  family 
circle, — guiding  and  ruling  them  in  the  fear  of  God,  setting  before  them  a  godly 
example,  and  shedding  around  continually  the  light  of  a  cheerful  and  pious  con- 
Tersation.  With  limited  worldly  means,  he  managed,  nevertheless,  so  prudently 
to  dispose  of  the  things  he  possessed,  as  to  contribute  even  largely  to  the  com- 
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fort  of  iho«i»  iiM)re  immediately  around  him,  and  of  hundreds  who  had  no  dain 
Airtber  than  were  required  bjr  the  ties  of  a  common  humanitj  and  religion. 

The  manners  of  Mr.  Sloss  were  remarkably  bland,  digpaified  and  courteom. 
He  was  always  accustomed  to  greet  his  friends,  however  frequently  he  niigfat 
meet  them,  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  a  pleasant  smile,  and  a  slight 
and  respectful  inclination  of  the  head  and  body  peculiar  to  himself.  Kor  is  he 
betieved  ever  to  have  made  any  invidious  distinction  of  persons  in  his  outvrtrd 
treatment  of  them,  showing  equally  to  all,  even  the  humblest,  the  same  kindmd 
respectful  attentions.  In  this  respect,  he  greatly  excelled  any  man  I  everknev, 
exhibiting,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  the  dignified  yet  easy  deportment  of  % 
polite  and  refined  Christian  gentleman.  He  was  particularly  fond  of,  and  atten- 
tive to,  children  and  young  persons,  and  drew  them  around  him  by  asortofeasj 
and  delightAil  confidence,  which  gave  him  almost  unbounded  influence  over  then, 
won  them  without  reluctance  to  his  instructions,  and  inclined  them  to  seek 
his  counsel  and  guidance,  as  children  of  a  father. 

He  interested  himself  very  much  in  pious  young  men,  whom  he  thought  qmU- 
fled  for  and  disposed  to  the  Gospel  ministry ;  and,  in  every  proper  way,  encour- 
aged them  to  consider  the  matter  of  personal  duty  in  this  respect.  And  where 
any  had  decided  to  prepare  themselves  for  this  good  work,  without  the  meani 
successfully  to  accomplisli  their  wishes,  he  was  always  sure  to  put  their  minds 
at  rest,  and  provide  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.  One  of  our  mostosefol 
young  ministers,  who  is  now  labouring  successfully  within  the  bounds  of  the  Pres- 
bytery to  which  Mr.  Sloss  was  attached,  and  within  a  day's  ride  of  his  old  home- 
stead, where  his  venerable  father,  an  estimable  elder  of  the  church  that  witnessed 
bis  first  espousals  to  Christ,  taught  him  from  earliest  infancy  to  fear  and  honour 
God,  dates  his  first  distinct  and  permanent  religious  impressions  to  a  tract  that 
was  put  into  his  hands,  at  an  opportune  moment,  by  his  watchful  and  jadictoos 
pastor.  And  he  remembers,  with  heartfelt  gratitude,  the  marked  kindness  of 
Mr.  Sloss,  his  ready  encouragement  and  assistance,  and  his  wise  and  whole- 
some admonitions  and  counsels,  in  the  days  of  his  inexperience  and  serious 
inquiry  after  truth  and  duty.  And  such  would  doubtless  be  the  testimony  of 
many,  if  we  had  the  opportunity  of  discovering  and  making  known  their  senti- 
ments.    But  the  record  of  such  a  nmn  is  on  high. 

The  intellectual  powers  of  Mr.  Sloss  were  of  a  high  order.  He  was  not  a 
brilliant  man — nor  what  may  be  called  a  **  genius;"  but  every  development  of 
his  mental  exercises  evinced  a  clear,  sound,  logical,  discriminating  mind, 
and  sober  judgment.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  well  read  in  history  and  gen^ 
literature,  and  was  ready  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion  on  any  subject  that  wis 
introduced  in  general  conversation.  He  was  possessed  of  remarkable  conversi- 
tional  powers,  and  was  as  fluent  and  easy  in  language,  as  he  was  graceful  and 
dignified  in  manners.  Every  one  might  be  sure  that  an  hour's  intercourse  with 
him  would  be  both  agreeable  and  profitable.  He  had  the  happy  art  of  intro- 
ducing interesting  subjects  of  discussion  at  all  times,  and  of  keeping  up  the  dis- 
cussion with  great  animation.  And  so  candid  and  free  was  he  himself,  that  no 
one  felt  any  reluctance  to  express  an  opinion  in  his  presence. 

He  was  fond  of  argument,  and  was  a  ready  debater.  He  would  sometimes 
join  himself  to  debating  clubs,  attend  the  meetings  regularly,  and  discuss  with 
considerable  zest  literary  and  scientific  subjects.  Whenever  he  rose  to  speak, 
there  was  marked  attention,  and  something  pertinent,  sensible,  and  striking  was 
always  expected.  His  opinions  on  all  subjects  were  always  received  with  con- 
sideration and  deference. 

The  moral  character  of  Mr.  Sloss  was  above  reproach  or  suspicion.  He 
frowned  upon  vice  and  immorality,  under  whatever  forms  they  appeared,  or 
whatever  names  they  assumed.  He  was  the  earnest  advocate  and  promoter  of 
virtue's  cause,  and  strove  conscientiously  to  avoid,  in  habit,  conversation,  and 
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^en^nd  behAvioFur,  oven  the  appearance  of  evil.  I  hare  neTBr  known  a  man  to 
set  himself  with  a  more  determined  will,  against  the  usages  and  practices  which 
he  conceived  to  be  pr^udicial  to  the  interests  of  morality  and  religion.  He  was 
noiid  for  his  rigid  and  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  vices  of  our  fallen 
nature,  which  he  rebuked  daily  by  his  own  consistent  and  exemplary  Christian 
life,  and  which  he  did  not  fail  faithfully  and  sternly  to  reprove  in  words,  when 
the  time  and  occasion  seemed  to  call  for  it.  And  yet,  he  was  no  dreamer,  nor 
enthusiast,  but  planted  himself  upon  the  true  and  safe  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
and  acted  accordingly. 

He  was  mightily  opposed  to  what  are  called  *' worldly  amusements,"  and 
dreaded  their  influence  upon  Christian  character  and  the  interests  and  prosperity 
of  religion.  If  invited  to  ofSciate  at  a  marriage,  it  was  understood  by  his  friends 
that  the  sound  of  the  viol  and  the  merriment  of  the  dance,  were  not  to  be  heard 
tiU  he  had  left  the  house.  Out  of  respect  to  his  opinions  and  feelings,  such  a 
thing  was  seldom  attempted  even  by  those  who  were  not  influenced  by  religious 
considerations,  or  whose  views  on  the  subject  were  diflerent  from  his  own.  And 
if,  at  any  time,  there  should  be  any  deviation  from  this  course,  he  would  imme- 
diately show  his  disapprobation  by  taking  his  hat,  and  with  his  family,  if  pre- 
sent, marching  out  of  the  house,  even  before  the  entertainment  had  been  served,  in 
Hpite  of  the  most  earnest  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  his  friends  to  the  con- 
trary. He  has  been  known  to  do  this  more  than  once;  and  he  always  gave  as  a 
reason  for  it,  that  every  body  knew  his  feelings,  and  that  he  considered  it  as  dis- 
respect shown  to  his  character  as  a  minister,  and  that  he  could  not  witness  or  in 
any  wise  countenance  a  practice  which  he  believed  so  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
God  and  detrimental  to  true  piety,  and  which  his  mind,  and  conscience,  and 
heart,  so  unequivocally  condemned.  He  was  a  man  of  great  decision,  and  did 
not  waver  a  moment  as  to  any  opinion  or  course  of  conduct  that  had  the  approval 
of  his  own  conscience,  and  in  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  sustained  by  the  author- 
ity of  God's  Word. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Sloss,  during  perhaps  the  larger  portion  of  his  ministe- 
rial life,  was  obliged  to  add  the  cares  and  labours  of  a  Teacher  to  those  of  a 
Preacher  and  Pastor,  he  found  time  for  general  and  specific  reading,  and  was  at 
all  times  a  diligent  student.  The  labours  of  the  day,  and  interruptions  by 
company,  were  such,  that  he  read  and  studied  mostly  at  night,  even  after  tho 
family  had  retired  to  rest — sitting  up  often  till  three  o'clock.  He  had  a -small, 
hut  well  selected,  library,  of  which  he  made  good  use.  He  commenced  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  pulpit  usually  on  Friday  evening,  and  was  accustomed  to  devote 
the  first  part  of  the  week  to  the  school,  to  his  friends,  or  to  pastoral  visitations. 

He  did  nothing  more  than  take  down  the  heads  of  his  discourse,  but  studied 
his  subject  thoroughly;  and,  from  the  time  of  commencing  preparation,  whether 
in  the  family  or  among  friends,  appeared  thoughtful,  as  if  intent  in  turning 
over  in  his  mind  the  selected  matter.  He  always  went  into  the  pulpit  with 
a  serious  and  sober  countenance;  and  though  kindly  greeting  every  one  he  met 
on  his  way  to  church,  or  at  his  entrance,  an}'  one  could  readily  perceive  that  his 
mind  and  heart  were  upon  his  message  and  work,  and  that  he  did  not  feel  them 
to  be  of  small  import. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  plain,  practical,  instructive  and  earnest,  systematic 
and  logical.  He  did  not  deal  much  in  flights  of  fancy,  but  was  satisfied  to 
present  the  truth  of  God  in  its  scriptural  simplicity.  But  so  clear  and  dis- 
criminating was  he  in  the  enunciation  of  truth,  so  earnest  and  impressive  in 
manner,  and  so  easy  and  fluent  in  his  utterance,  that  he  never  failed  to  secure 
the  attention  of  his  audience  ;  and  when,  at  protracted  or  Presbyterial  or  Sy nod- 
ical meetings,  it  was  known  that  he  would  preach,  he  was  always  sure  of  a  large 
and  interested  congregation.  He  dwelt  much  in  his  preaching  on  the  terrors  of 
the  law,  and  was  Ycry  faithful  in  reproving  sin;  but  he  could  linger  too  with 
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wooh  eilbet  about  the  Cross,  and  would  often  touch,  melt,  and  irin  by  Ins  hnpts- 
sioned  and  tender  appeals,  while  his  constantljr  flowing  tears  would  tell  the  story 
of  his  own  delightfol  and  tender  experienee.  He  was  particularly  hftppj  on 
Sacramental  occasions,  and  hundreds  now  living  can  bear  willing  testtmonj  te 
the  edification  and  comfort  they  hare  experienced  at  such  times,  as  he  spake  to 
them  so  clearly,  touchingly,  and  earnestly,  of  the  lore  of  Christ  that  passeth 
knowledge. 

Although  his  preaching  was  altogether  extempore,  he  is  never  known  to  have 
fiuled,  faltered,  or  even  hesitated.  He  was  an  uncommonly  ready  man.  In  tke 
pulpit,  the  lecture  room,  or  in  debate,  he  was  the  same.  Words  expressive  of 
his  ideas,  seemed  to  flow  from  him  as  naturally  and  easily  as  streams  from  t 
full  and  living  fountain.  In  his  sermons,  he  usually  adopted  the  textual  plan  of 
treatment;  and  begun,  advanced,  and  ended  with  uniform  fluency  and  esse. 
Such  indeed  was  the  freedom,  grace,  and  precision  with  which  he  expressed  him* 
self,  that  a  stranger,  unacquainted  with  his  habits,  might  yery  naturally  have 
supposed  that  his  sermon  had  been  carefully  written  out  and  committed  to  mem- 
ory. I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  him  preach.  It  was  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  of  our  first  acquaintance,  (1837,)  in  the  Church 
on  Spruce  street,  then  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winchester.  His  text  was 
taken  from  I.  Pet.  iv.  17—"  What  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey  not  the 
Gospel  of  God  ?  "  He  had  not  a  single  note;  yet  he  spoke  with  so  much  ease 
and  felicitousness,  and  had  so  sprightly  and  earnest  a  delivery,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  every  one  of  a  large  congregation  seemed  to  be  absorbed,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  services,  there  was  an  almost  involuntary  expression  of  admiring 
commendation.  At  that  time,  he  did  not  preach  more  than  twenty-five  mtnates. 
But  a  great  deal  had  been  said  in  that  short  time,  and  very  much  to  the  point. 
His  sermons  were  usually  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes  in  length;  and  I 
believe  I  seldom,  if  ever,  knew  them  to  exceed  the  latter. 

I  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Sloss  never  entered  the  pulpit  but  with  a  serious 
and  solemn  air,  showing  that  his  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  that  he  felt  deeply 
the  tremendous  responsibilities  involved  in  his  office.  His  most  fiimiliar  friends 
knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  deep  and  ardent  devotion.  And  as  he  grew  in  years, 
he  seemed  daily  to  grow  in  grace  and  consecration  to  his  work.  For  somt 
time  previous  to  his  death,  he  repeatedly  told  me,  when  in  familiar  conversa- 
tion With  him  respecting  the  duties  and  trials  of  a  minister,  that  he  scarcely 
ever  went  into  the  pulpit  without  a  deep  impression  that  it  might  be  for  the 
last  time.  On  his  return  from  the  General  Assembly  in  1840,  he  seemed  to 
be  fired  with  a  zeal,  even  more  than  ordinary,  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  wis 
actuated  by  the  intensest  desire  to  get  and  to  do  good.  The  last  service  in  which 
he  engaged  previous  to  his  last  sickness,  was  the  regular  prayer  meeting.  It 
was  one  of  unusual  interest  and  solemnity.  Those  present  thought  there  was 
uncommon  animation  in  his  countenance,  and  that  he  was  unusually  energetic 
and  fervid.  With  much  afifection  and  power  he  pressed  upon  them  the  claims 
of  Christ's  love,  and  the  duty  of  immediate  and  united  consecration  to  his  ser- 
vice. This  was  the  last  public  demonstration  he  was  permitted  to  give  of  his 
faithfulness  to  Christ  and  his  cause,  and  of  his  earnest  desire  for  the  edification 
and  revival  of  his  Church.  And  it  illustrates  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  sick- 
ness that  soon  followed: — **  I  love  the  Church.  It  is  near  my  heart.  O,  the 
love  of  Christ!  Strive  to  have  the  love  of  Christ  to  live  and  reign  in  your  heart. 
To  get  the  heart  away  from  every  thing  else  but  God !  7%ts  t«  the  point !  7%i9 
is  the  point  /" 

As  a  pastor,  few  men  were  more  faithful.  I  presume  hardly  a  day  passed, 
that  he  did  not,  when  not  otherwise  particularly  engaged,  visit  some  of  his  flock. 
He  was  specially  attentive  to  the  poor  and  the  afllicted;  and  was  prompt  and 
skilful  in  binding  up  with  precious  Gospel  ointment  any  wounds  that  sin  or 


sorrow  had  mado  in  the  hearte  of  hit  pei^le.  Within  a  few  days  past,  I  haya 
found  a  sorrowing  child  of  God,  who,  looking  back  over  an  interval  of  flfleen 
years  or  more,  remembers,  with  tenderest  emotious,  his  kindly  sympathy  in  the 
hoar  of  trial,  and  how  beautifully  and  sweetly  be  opened  up  the  Scriptures  to  her 
burdened,  disconsolate  heart. 

J^  a  Presbyter,  Mr.  Sloss  was  invaluable.  He  was  a  wise  and  experienced 
oounsellor,  with  a  fine  business  talent,  prompt,  energetic,  and  untiring — never 
evading  legitimate  responsibilities,  or  shrinking  from  any  duty  his  brethren 
might  see  fit  to  impose  upon  him,  and  submitting  to  almost  any  auiount  of 
toil,  inconvenience,  and  even  sacrifice,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  those 
whom  he  had  promised  to  obey  in  the  Lord,  and  to  advance  and  strengthen  the 
interests  of  Christ's  Kingdom. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  punctual  men  in  observing  his  appointments  I  ever 
knew.  Whether  those  appointments  were  made  by  himself,  or  by  the  order  of 
Presbytery,  nothing  hardly,  short  of  a  miracle,  could  prevent  their  fulfilment. 
He  was  strictly  a  man  of  hia  word,  to  be  relied  upon  and  trusted  even  when 
difiQculties  and  obstacles  seemingly  insurmountable  would  be  in  the  way.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  stop  at  trifles,  when  duty  was  to  be  done.  He  attached  great 
importance  to  punctuality.  To  be  late  at  Divine  service  on  the  Sabbath  or  through 
the  week,  was  what,  I  suppose,  never  happened  in  the  whole  course  of  his  niin^ 
istry.  And  he  had  trained  his  family  and  all  connected  with  him  to  be  ready  to 
the  minute. 

He  never  disappointed  me  in  a  single  engagement  to  assist  me  at  a  Sacra- 
mental meeting,  during  a  period  of  six  years.  Several  times,  I  remember,  he 
had  been  delayed  coming,  as  had  been  his  custom,  and  I  began  to  get  uneasy,  as 
it  was  always  expected  that  the  minister  assisting  would  do  all  the  preaching; 
but  presently  the  dear  brother  would  be  seen  riding  up,  just  in  time  for  the 
service.  He  had  been  detained,  perhaps  by  some  special  emergency;  but  he 
managed  to  keep  his  appointment. 

At  the  meetings  of  Presbytery  and  Synod,  it  was  always  expected  that  he 
would  be  among  the  first  to  arrive.  And  his  counsel  and  experience  were  valua- 
ble in  organizing,  and  in  marking  out  the  order  of  business,  and  in  the  general 
proceedings  and  arrangements. 

As  illustrative  of  his  punctuality,  I  may  relate  the  following  incident — On 
one  occasion,  he  had  an  appointment  to  preach  nine  miles  from  home.  At  the 
same  time,  one  of  his  children  was  lying  seriously  ill,  with  scarcely  a  hope  of 
recovery.  He  remained  with  the  child  until  the  last  moment,  allowing  himself 
just  time  enough  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  Then  commending  the  child  to  the 
protection  and  care  of  its  and  his  Heavenly  Father,  he  departed  and  fulfilled  his 
appointment.  On  his  return  home  in  the  evening,  instead  of  finding  his  child 
dead,  as  he  had  anticipated,  he  was  rejoiced  to  discover  that  it  was  better;  and  it 
was  ultimately  spared  to  him  as  a  monument  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  he  was  in  the  habit,  for  several  years, 
of  holding  a  camp-meeting  nine  miles  distant  from  his  residence.  He  would  take 
his  entire  family,  and  pitch  his  tent,  with  others,  on  the  ground  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  meet,  and  for  a  week  give  himself  up  to  special  and  untiring 
efibrts  for  the  spiritual  good  of  his  people,  without  any  care  upon  his  mind  res- 
pecting his  home  or  his  domestic  concerns.  Such  occasions,  at  that  period, 
in  a  sparsely  settled  country,  were  looked  forward  to  with  peculiar  interest. 
Some  would  come  from  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  to  enjoy  the  services.  And 
hundreds  of  those  gathered  on  such  occasions,  would  date  their  first  religious 
impressions,  and  perhaps  their  conversion,  to  those  seasons.  For  often  the 
Spirit  of  Qod  was  poured  out  in  great  power,  and  the  natural  and  unfelled 
forests  would  resound  with  the  praises  of  God's  revived  people,  and  of  those 
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specially,  who  for  the  first  time  felt  the  effleacy  of  the  Savioar's  predoos  blood, 
applied  to  cleanse  their  souls  from  guilt  and  shame. 

I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Sloss  as  a  ready  debater.  He  was  sometimes  called  out 
Tery  unexpectedly,  to  oppose  views  and  plans  that  he  considered  erroneous  and 
of  dangerous  tendency.  But  he  always  acquitted  himself  with  honour,  and 
satisfaction  to  his  friends — never  halting,  or  hesitating,  but  going  on  in  a  direct, 
manly,  free  and  dignified  discussion,  proving  that  he  had  quick  disoemmat 
and  abundant  resources,  was  always  ready,  and  was  not  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Occasionally,  when  roused,  he  would  indulge  in  burning  sarcasm — but, 
ordinarily,  he  was  free  from  this;  and  while  he  was  firm  and  fearless  in  main- 
taining and  defending  his  own  opinions,  he  was  courteous,  both  in  manner  and 
language  towards  his  opponents  and  was  careful  not  to  offend  needlessly  any 
who  differed  from  him. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  see  Mr.  Sloss  several  times  during  his  last  illness;  aod 
I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  never  witnessed  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
all-sustaining  power  of  the  Gospel  in  the  last  and  most  trying  exigency.  While 
his  devoted  attachment  to  his  family  and  friends  came  out  in  the  most  beaatifbl 
and  impressive  manner,  his  faith  triumphed  over  even  his  natural  affection,  aad 
rendered  him  far  more  eloquent  in  his  death  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life. 
None,  I  am  persuaded,  who  witnessed  that  scene,  will  ever  lose  it  from  among 
their  most  cherished  recollections. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Sloss  is  very  precious  to  many  of  his  surviving  ministcrid 
brethren,  who,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  cannot  think  of  him  but  with 
the  tenderest  emotions.  And  there  are  hundreds  of  persons,  scattered  through- 
out the  Southwest,  who  formerly  knew  him, and  were  instructed  and  com- 
forted, and  perhaps,  convicted  and  converted,  by  his  faithful,  earnest  preach- 
ing, who  cannot  hear  his  name  mentioned  without  a  flood  of  the  most  grateful 
and  delightful  recollections. 

I  am,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  O.  STEDMAN. 


JEREMIAH  CHAMBERLAIN,  D.  D  * 

1817—1850. 

The  grandparents  of  Jeremiah  Chamberlain,  on  the  father's  side,  emigrated 
from  the  North  of  Ireland  to  America,  about  the  year  1742,  and  settled  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  not  far  from  Slate  Ridge.  They  removed  from 
that  place  between  the  years  1750  and  1760,  with  a  family  of  three  sons 
and  two  daughters,  to  York  County,  (now  Adams,)  in  the  same  State. 
Colonel  James  Chamberlain,  their  second  son,  and  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  bom,  during  their  residence  in  Lancaster  County,  in 
1745.  He  early  imbibed  the  spirit  of  *76,  was  appointed  a  Captain,  raised 
a  company  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  marched  with  it  to  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  to  join  the  main  forces.  He  continued  in  the  army  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  war.  In  1777,  he  was  appointed  Major,  and  about  the  close  of 
the  war,  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel.  After  Peace  was  declared,  he 
returned  to  his  father's  farm,  near  great  Conewago,  and  married  Ann  Sample 
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of  York  CoQDty ;  and  there  they  raued  a  fiiniily  oonsisdDg  of  fire  sons  and 
four  daughters.  They  were  both  earnest  ChrUtiane,  and  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ohuroh;  and  Jeremiah,  their  eldest  son,  is  said  to  have  been 
solemnly  dedicated  to  the  Church  by  his  parents,  in  his  infancy,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  vow  made  by  his  mother. 

Jeremiah  Chamberlain  was  born  January  5,  1794,  and  continued  at 
home,  labouring  more  or  less  upon  his  father's  farm,  until  the  year  1809. 
Being  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  be  was  sent  to  Gettysburg,  Adams  County, 
Pa.,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  David  McConaughy,  who,  at 
that  time,  kept  an  excellent  school  for  the  preparation  of  young  men  for 
College.  Here  he  remained  not  only  a  pupil  in  Mr.  M.'s  school,  but  a 
boarder  in  his  family,  until  the  year  1812,  when  he  joined  the  Sophomore 
class  in  Dickinson  College.  During  his  connection  with  College,  he  made 
a  profession  of  religion,  and  united  himself  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Carlisle.  He  graduated  in  1814  ;  and  immediately  after  became  a  member 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
He  is  represented  as  having  been  a  vigorous  and  successful  student  through- 
out his  whole  course,  both  academical  and  theological. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  the  year  1817. 
The  same  year  he  accepted  a  commission  from  the  General  Assembly's 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  to  travel  as  a  missionary  in  the  West  and 
South.  His  appointment  to  the  mission  is  in  the  following  words, — 
extracted  from  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1817 — ''  Mr.  Jere- 
luiah  Chamberlain,  six  months  through  the  Southwestern  Counties  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  down  that  river  to  St.  Louis,  where 
he  will  join  Mr.  Larned,  and  then  visit  the  destitute  towns  on  the  Missis- 
sippi between  Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  and,  if  practicable,  visit  the  set- 
tlements on  the  Mobile."  He  commenced  this  mission  in  November,  1817. 
At  Bedford,  Pa.,  he  found  the  church  without  a  Pastor,  and  overtures  to 
remain  were  made  to  him,  which,  however,  he  felt  obliged  to  decline, 
with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  his  mission.  As  he  was  on  his  way  down 
the  Ohio  River,  he  received  a  formal  call  from  the  Bedford  Churchy  and, 
after  accomplishing  his  mission  at  Natchez,  New  Orleans,  and  Mobile,  he 
returned  in  the  summer  of  1818,  and  accepted  it.  He  entered  immediately 
upon  his  labours  at  Bedford  ;  and  besides  preaching  regularly  in  that 
church,  he  preached  occasionally  at  Schellsburg,  and  conducted  a  flourishing 
classical  school  the  whole  time  he  remained  there. 

In  the  winter  of  1822-23,  he  removed  to  Danville,  Ky.,  in  consequence  of 
having  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presidency  of  Centre  College. 
Here  he  entered  upon  a  new  and  difficult  field  of  labour,  as  every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  institution  was  in  an  incipient  state ;  but,  by  a  vigorous 
co-operation  of  several  philanthropic  individuals  with  himself,  an  important 
change  was  soon  eflfected — the  College  was  placed  upon  a  firm  basis,  and 
the  buildings  filled  with  students.  The  new  College  charter,  obtained  during 
his  administration,  included  the  important  feature  of  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Theological  Seminary  in  connection  with  it.  He  preached 
regularly,  besides  conducting  a  Bible  class,  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
residence  in  Danville.  In  connection  with  his  labours,  a  powerful  revival  of 
religion  took  place  in  the  College,  which  extended  many  miles  into  the 
country ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  students,  who  were  numbered  among  its  sub- 
jects, afterwards  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 


092  PlUUffiTTBBIAX. 

In  tke  winter  g{  1824-25,  he  resigned  tlie  Pretidency  of  Oentre  CoDege, 
ftttd  removed  io  Jaekson,  La., — haying  aecepted  the  same  office  in  a  State 
Institution  in  that  place.  Here  he  found  every  thing  jet  to  be  dome  in 
organising  and  establishing  the  College ;  and,  after  struggling  with  great 
difficulties  for  about  two  years,  with  little  hope  of  accomplishing  his  plans, 
and  little  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  the  State  authoriticss,  who  had 
control  of  the  institution,  he  resigned  his  office  in  1828,  and  opened  an 
Academy  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  a  church  edifice  which  he  had 
erected  in  the  same  place,  at  his  own  expense,  and  especially  for  the 
students  who  withdrew  with  him  from  the  institution  over  which  he  had 
presided.  He  preached  regularly  while  he  was  connected  with  the  College, 
and  organised  a  Presbyterian  Church,  where  none  had  existed  before. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Centre 
College,  in  1825. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1828,  he  matured  a  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  literary  institution,  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  to  be  located  somewhere  in  that  Southern  country.  After  pre- 
senting his  views  very  fully  to  the  Presbytery  of  Mississippi,  that  Body 
adopted  his  plans,  and  took  under  their  care  and  control  the  projected  insii- 
tntion.  The  establishment  of  Oakland  College,  in  Clairbome  County,  Miss., 
was  the  result  of  the  enterprise.  He  removed  to  the  grounds  of  the  Col- 
lege in  1830;  and,  as  the  exclusive  control  of  the  institution  was  to  be 
vested  in  the  Presbytery,  that  Body  appointed  him  to  the  Presidency  the 
same  year.  Here,  doubtless,  he  accomplished  the  most  important  work  of 
his  life.  He  laboured  in  season  and  out  of  season,  spared  no  expense,  and 
shrunk  from  no  sacrifice,  by  means  of  which  the  interests  of  this  favourite 
object  might  be  advanced.  A  charter  for  the  College  was  early  obtaineJ 
from  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  with  ample  privileges  for  a  theological 
department ;  and  funds,  buildings,  and  friends  were  continually  added,  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  when  Oakland  College  had  become  a  noble  monumefit 
of  his  untiring  seal  and  Christian  philanthropy. 

Dr.  KJhamberlain's  eminently  useful  life  was  terminated  by  a  fearfully 
tragical  death,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1850.  The  circumstances,  ts 
detailed  by  a  writer  in  the  **  Presbyterian,"  a  short  time  after  the  eveirt 
occurred,  were  these : — 

"  Under  the  excitement  connected  with  the  late  election  for  a  State  ConreDtion  ti 
Mississippi,  a  card  was  published  in  Fort  Gibson,  asserting  that  a  student  had  bees 
expelled  from  Oakland  College,  for  expressing  disunion  sentiments  in  a  speech.  Tha 
charge  was  at  once  contradicted  by  Dr.  Chamberlain,  and  one  of  the  Trustees.  Mr. 
G.  A.  B.  was  then  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  first  card  as  his  informant.  In  ma 
excited  state  of  mind,  owing  to  his  position  in  the  affair,  B.  on  the  5th  of  September, 
was  in  Rodney,  and  armed  himself  with  a  bowie-knife.  After  drinking  freely  throo|Hi 
the  day.  he  started  for  home,  driving  up  to  Dr.  Chamberlain's  house,  as  he  paaaed. 
The  Doctor  met  him  without  suspicion,  and  stood  talking  with  him  at  the  gate.  His 
two  daughters  from  the  house  observed  what  followed.  They  heard  B.  call  their  father 
repeatedly  a  liarj  to  which  the  latter  replied — *  You  must  prove  that;'  when  B.  twice 
struck  him  to  the  ground  with  a  loaded  whip:  and,  upon  his  rising  the  last  time, 
stabbed  him  with  his  knife  to  the  heart.  Upon  being  asked  if  he  was  hurt,  Dr.  Cham- 
berlain replied—*  I  am  killed.'  He  entered  the  hall  where  his  daughters  and  wife  met 
him,  and  to  the  exclamation  from  one  of  them — 'Lord  Jesus,  receive  his  spirit,' 
returned  a  smile  full  of  the  serenity  and  hope  he  could  not  utter  with  his  lips,  and  fell 
and  expired.  On  the  Sabbath,  7th  of  September,  his  remains,  attended  by  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  were  laid  in  the  College  burial  ground.  Little  was  said,  for  all 
nearts  were  pervaded  with  a  sorrow  that  could  not  be  expressed  in  words. 
Axt\  "'^  *T  ^^l^noonof  the  same  Sabbath.  B.  was  found  by  a  negro  hi  a  tbicketj  in  a 
SlAli  •^**^*?«  ^^®nr  Indication  of  having  poisoned  himself.  He  lived  a  Ibw  hoars 
•ncr  being  found,  and  then  passed  to  the  bar  of  his  Judge !" 


JEREMIAJi  eSAMUSLAIK.  §M 

Br.  Clumiberlidn'a  life  was  noikuwk  a  ao^ne  «f  ftolive  Ukoiv ,  tkul  1m  very 
rarely  i^Mke  through  the  press.  Some  oi  his  Iiunigarftl  aod  BMsakttveato 
Ajddresses,  and  Ciroular  Letters  oa  Education ,  and  Letters  to  the  Churches 
designed  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  Christian  enterprise,  were  printed ;  but  only 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  In  1831,  he  published  a  Sermon  on  the 
sanotiiy  and  perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath.  The  last  Sermon  he  ever  preached, 
was  published  after  his  death. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1818,  he  was  married  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
Robert  and  Susan  Blaine  of  Carlisle.  She  died  very  suddenly  in  1836,  in 
the  forty- third  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  lady  of  rare  intellectual,  social 
and  Christian  qualities,  and  was  an  efficient  helper  of  her  husband  in  every 
good  work.  In  1845,  he  was  married  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Metzger,  of  Hanover,  Pa.,  who  still  (1855)  survives.  By  the  first  marriage 
he  had  eleven  children  ;  by  the  last,  none.  He  had  one  son,  of  much  pro- 
miset  who  graduated  at  Oakland  College  in  1851,  but  soon  after  fell  a 
Tiotim  to  the  yellow  fever,  at  Warrenton,  Miss.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  N.  WADDEL,  D.  D., 

PftOrSSSOB  IN  THE  UNIVEB8ITT  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

Ukivsbsitt  or  Mississipn,  March  21, 1854. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  The  opportunities  which  were  afforded  me  of  knowing  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Chamberlain,  were  the  occasional  meetings  which  occurred  between 
OS  at  Presbytery,  at  Oakland  College,  and  other  places  in  the  State,  together 
with  a  correspondence  of  some  extent  by  letter,  joined  with  the  fact  that  we 
belonged  to  the  same  Synod,  and  resided  both  of  us  in  Mississippi,  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life.  And  from  these  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  him,  I  give  you  the  following  as  my  impressions  of  his  personal  appearance, 
manners,  and  general  character. 

His  person  was  tall  and  dignified — the  prevalent  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance was  that  of  mild  benignity,  mingled  with  a  very  perceptible  vein  of 
humour.  A  man  of  more  amiable  disposition  I  never  have  known;  and  his  pro- 
pensity to  humour  and  pleasantry  was  never  indulged  at  the  expense  of  the 
feelings  of  another.  And  yet  few  men  were  more  ready  in  repartee,  which, 
though  uttered  in  a  pleasant  way,  would  oflen  silence  an  antagonist,  by  exposing 
the  weak  points  in  his  position.  An  anecdote  illustrative  of  this  trait  in  his 
character  occurs  to  me — Dr.  C.  was  dining  in  company  with  a  large  party, 
among  whom  was  a  man  noted  for  his  infidelity,  who  assumed  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  conversation.  He  presently  entered  into  a  debate  with  the  Doctor, 
in  which  he  was  profuse  in  his  eulogy  of  human  nature — its  perfectibility,  its 
many  virtues,  its  superiority  in  freedom  from  priestcraft,  its  native  love  of  truth, 
&c.  The  Doctor,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  replied  to  all  this — **  Well  Colonel,  the 
Psalmist  states  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  said  in  hia  haste,  'all  men  are 
liars  !'  but  for  my  part,  I  think  if  he  had  lived  in  our  day,  he  might  have  said 
so  at  his  leisure  V*  A  laugh  was  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  Colonel,  and  he 
wrms  silenced. 

His  manners  were  courteous  and  easy,  and  his  solicitude  seemed  ever  to  be 
that  all  around  him  should  be  happy  and  contented. 

He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  power.  His  mind  was  eom- 
prehensive  and  quick  in  its  grasp  of  a  subject,  while  his  judgments  generally 
showed  mature  thought  and  profound  wisdom. 

He  was  a  man  not  only  of  incorruptible  integrity,  but  of  distinguished  benevo- 
lence and  public  spirit.   The  sacrifices  which  he  made  to  sustain  various  benevc^antj 
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Midi  rtligMwi  iiisiiiiid««i,  mmmig  wfaiok  Oakkod  OMlege  stood  proMbieiit,  it  ■ 
not  eMy  adequfttaly  to  Mtiia&to.  As  a  preacber,  1m  was  otear  and  logical  m 
Ui6  traatment  of  his  subject,  and  sot  Christ  forward  always  as  Um  groat  Saa 
of  the  Christian  system.  Ilis  views  of  doctrine  were  fully  in  aooordaooe  with 
the  standards  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged.  Though  bo  noTor  roae  lo 
what  would  be  called  a  very  high  pitch  of  eloquence,  he  was  always  sensibk, 
earnest,  and  afioctionate,  and  there  was  so  much  of  sincerity  manifest  in  aU  W 
said,  as  to  disarm  prejudice,  and  win  confidence  at  once. 

lie  was  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  bodies  for  his  success  as  a  queller  of 
disturbances,  and  a  restorer  of  peace.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  will  occur  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  were  once  associated  with  him. 

But  it  is  perhaps  as  President  of  a  College,  that  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  most 
&vourably  known  and  most  eminently  useful.  He  seemed  to  be  constituted  by 
nature  for  a  governor  of  youth.  There  was  such  a  combination  of  kindness  and 
firmness  in  his  discipline,  that,  while  the  subject  of  it  saw  there  was  no  moring 
him  from  his  purpose  of  enforcing  his  rules,  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
bo  offended,  or  at  any  rate  to  cherish  towards  him  a  malicious  temper.  He  was 
considerate  of  the  students'  feelings — never  harsh  or  hasty  in  his  langu^e.  He 
had  the  entire  confidence  of  all  who  were  entrusted  to  his  care;  and  the  student 
knew  that  his  paternal  counsels  were  always  ready  to  be  afforded  to  him,  when- 
ever they  were  sought.  Ipdeed  he  was  the  solo,  —the  father,  of  the  College.  The 
good  he  effected  in  his  Presidency,  can  never  be  fully  estimated;  but  his  influ- 
ence, beginning  with  the  young  men  sent  out  from  Oakland,  (among  them  seToral 
prominent  ministers  of  the  Gospel,)  will,  through  them,  be  continually  widen- 
ing and  deepening,  and  will  be  perpetuated  to  eternity. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

JOHN  N.  WADDBL. 


FROM  THE  KEY.  GEORGE  POTTS,  D.  D. 

New  York,  December  28, 1856. 

My  dear  Brother :  I  wish  your  request  in  regard  to  our  excellent  brother  Cham- 
berlain had  been  addressed  to  someone  better  qualified  to  do  justice  to  his  mem> 
ory.  But  you  are  pleased  to  commit  the  duty  to  my  bands,  partly,  I  suppose, 
because  those  who  held  the  longest  communion  with  him  during  life,  are  at  a 
great  distance,  and  partly  because  you  know  that  I  was,  for  many  years,  hU 
co-presbyter  and  friend,  in  that  distant  region  in  which  he  labour^.  With<»it 
making  any  further  apology  for  the  imperfection  of  the  memorial,  accept  what 
I  shall  say  as  the  sincere  tribute  of  my  heart. 

My  personal  recollections  of  him  commence  with  his  arrival  in  the  South  to 
take  charge  of  one  of  the  Southern  Colleges  in  Louisiana.  The  infancy  of  that 
institution,  and  the  want  of  unity  of  sentiment  in  its  governing  council,  made 
the  task  one  of  great  difficulty — too  great  indeed,  even  for  his  great  patience  and 
executive  ability.  Abandoning  this  post,  after  suffering  untold  trials,  be  will- 
ingly assented  to  the  proposal  made  by  a  few  of  us,  to  undertake  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  College,  which  should  be  placed  under  Presbytorial  supervision,  and 
which  should  thus  insure  at  least  unity  of  purpose,  based  on  unity  of  religioos 
principle.  It  was  a  project,  however,  that  required  great  patience  and  perse- 
verance, because,  at  that  time,  the  Presbyterian  interest  in  all  that  region  was 
very  limited.  But  there  were  a  few  gentlemen  connected  with  our  congregation, 
who  felt  that  the  interests  of  education  could  best  be  promoted  by  establishing 
an  institution  that  should  not  be  subject  to  the  change  of  masters,-~one  of  the 
pernicious  effects  of  sectarian  differences  among  l^he  Trustees.  We  were  rcjoiocd 
to  have  the  experience  of  one  so  highly  principled,  so  active,  and  so  reauly  to 
encoontor  labour  and  self-denial  in  this  difficult  onderUking.    In  that  region. 


JEBEMfAH  OHAMUftLAIN.  ^^. 

AeTwy  BMne  of  CoOegi  was,  bj  many,  considered  almost  a  synonyme  for  failare. 
Bat  the  seal  and  quiet  decision  of  Dr.  Chamberlain  shamed  the  reluctant  pru- 
dence of  those  who  feared  feilure.  To  hhn  mainly,  is  the  credit  doe  t>r  can- 
vassing the  friends  to  whom  we  must  look  for  funds,  in  doing  which,  he  travelled 
much  and  far,  and  for  giving  force  and  even  direction  to  the  thoughts  of  many 
ou  the  general  subject  of  education,  in  its  bearings  on  the  Church.  We  all 
admired  his  quiet,  cheerful,  resolute  zeal  in  the  matter — his  great  good-sense  and 
practical  wisdom.  He  might,  at  any  time,  have  commanded  a  settlement  as  a 
pastor,  but  he  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  his  service  to  Christ  aad 
his  cause  was  to  be  mainly  in  this  fi^d,  and  from  the  commencement  of  his 
work  to  its  untimely  close,  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  patient  ardour. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  was  a  good  preacher:  sensible,  scriptural,  and  fUU  of  unc- 
tion. I  knew  no  one  who  kept  more  steadily  in  view  the  great  end  of  all  labour 
in  theministry,^tbe  conversion  of  souls.  He  was  a  simple-hearted  believer  and 
preacher,  amidst  all  his  practical  cares.  My  congregation  in  Natchez  always 
beard  him  gladly.  He  was  a  thoroughly  sincere  and  frank,  though  a  courteous, 
man.  A  gentleman,  not  in  the  way  of  outward  pretension, — for  in  this  he  was 
mther  negligent, — but  in  his  careful  regard  fbr  the  feelings  of  others.  There  ran 
tiirough  his  nature  a  strong  current  of  cheerfulness,  when  in  company  with  kin- 
dred minds,  and  the  humorous  always  had  attractions  for  him. 

Of  his  skill  as  a  teacher,  I  thought  highly, — although  he  had  had  too  maefc 
executive  labour  thrown  upon  him  for  many  years  before  I  knew  him,  to  allow 
of  his  becoming  a  learned  man.  His  erudition  was  that  of  one  who  had  laid  a 
good  foundation  in  early  life,  and  who  kept  an  eye  upon  the  subject  of  education, 
with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  others,  rather  than  for  the  pleasure  and  advantage 
of  a  learned  fame. 

In  short,  he  was  one  of  those  hearty,  energetic,  self-denied  workers,  who  find 
their  resemblance  in  the  pioneers  of  civilization — men  who  subdue  the  forest, 
and  open  the  fields,  and  build  the  log-houses  and  fences,  thus  preparing  the  way 
fbr  more  enlarged  and  careful  results.  In  doing  this  work,  I  do  not  think  he  had 
a  superior.  An  obscure,  laborious,  thankless,  self-denying  work — it  is  to  be 
feared  that  it  would  not  have  been  begun,  or  carried  on  as  it  has  been,  but  fbr 
his  great  administrative  ability. 

The  institution  to  which  he  devoted  so  much  labour,  and  for  which  he  encoun- 
tered so  much  self-denial,  has  been  sustained  by  the  gifts  and  prayers  of  many. 
It  has  had  some  staunch  friends,  to  whose  liberality  it  owes  the  respectable  and 
permanent  character  it  has  now  assumed.  But  I  am  not  detracting  f^om  the 
merit  of  any  of  these,  when  I  say  that  our  friend  was  the  rallying  point  for  their 
^fts  and  prayers,  and  that  to  him,  more  than  any  other,  is  due  the  praise  of  its 
ultimate  success.  He  died  by  violence,  but  even  his  death  was  overruled  of  God 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  institution  in  the  regards  of  the  public.  Under  its 
present  auspices,  it  promises  benefits  even  greater  than  those  it  has  already  con- 
ferred. 

Trusting  the  numerous  friends  of  our  excellent  fHend  and  brother  will  pardon 
this  imperfJBCt  testimony, 

I  remain  ever  yours, 

6E0BGE  POTTS. 


FBUBTRlUMi 


ELIPHALET  WHEELER  GILBERT,  D.  D  * 
1817— 186S. 

Eliphalet  Whsslbb  Oilbbbt  was  a  son  of  ElUha  and  Ellen  (Yia- 
derpoel)  Gilbert,  and  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  ot 
the  19th  of  December,  1793,— the  eldest  of  ten  children.  He  was  educated 
by  his  grand&ther,  Elisha  Gilbert,  a  man  of  great  worth,  who  came  to  tk 
State  of  Now  York  from  Hebron,  Conn.  Hi:!  grandmother  early  deroted 
him  to  the  ministry,  and  his  grandfather  educated  him  for  this  express  p^^ 
pose.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Re?. 
Dr.  Nott,  of  Schenectady,  though,  owing  to  his  youth,  he  did  not  imme- 
diately become  a  member  of  College.  He  remained  at  Schenectady  about 
six  years,  and  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1813,  at  the  age  of  twenty 

The  jear  after  his  graduation,  he  went  to  spend  some  time  with  a  reb- 
(ive  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  not  at  this  time  professedly  pious,  thou]^  W 
seems  to  have  had  the  ministry  always  in  yiew ;  but  it  was  not  long  after 
this,  that  he  experienced,  as  he  believed,  a  radical  change  of  character, 
which  he  attributed,  under  God,  to  his  own  study  of  the  Scriptures,  li 
the  autumn  of  1814,  he  joined  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  In 
the  course  of  that  year  an  extensive  revival  of  religion  commenced  b  Wil- 
mington, De.,  which  continued  with  great  power  for  more  than  two  jeira. 
A  number  of  students  from  the  Princeton  Seminary  visited  the  place,  and 
among  them  Mr.  Gilbert,  whose  appearance  excited  much  interest,  aod 
whose  labours  were  attended  with  a  manifest  blessing.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  the  year  1817,  and,  shortly  after,  accompanied  the  Kev.  Backii 
Wilbur  on  a  mission  of  six  months  to  the  West.  Kcturning  from  this  mif- 
sion  at  the  close  of  1817,  he  was  with  great  unanimity  elected  Pastor  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wilmington,  De. 

Mr.  Gilbert  found  at  Wilmington,  at  the  time  of  his  settlement  there,  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  were  strongly  opposed — some  of  them  heredi- 
tarily— to  that  system  of  religious  doctrine,  which  was  identified,  in  his  ova 
mind,  with  true  Christianity.  Kegarding  the  views  which  these  persons  held 
as  fundamental  error,  he  attacked  them  with  great  boldness,  and  the  result 
was  a  controversy  through  the  public  prints  which  was  afterwards  published 
in  a  volume  called  **  The  Letters  of  Paul  and  Amicys."  At  a  later  period, 
he  engaged  in  an  oral  controversy  with  a  similar  class  of  persons,  in  lU 
which  he  showed  great  power,  and  secured  the  respect  even  of  his  oppone&ts. 
When  very  ill,  the  person  who  had  taken  the  most  active  part  against  hi* 
in  the  written  controversy,  was  hb  physician ;  and  he  watched  orer  him  vitk 
unusual  care.  Others  of  hb  opponents  frequently  inquired  concerning  hin 
witk^eat  interest ;  an4  one  of  them  said — **He  is  such  a  generous  oppo- 
nent, 1  hope  he  will  not  die.'* 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  making  missionary  visits,  sometimes  in  compaay 
with  other  brethren,  to  different  towns  and  neighbourhoods  in  the  Peninsula. 
Great  good  was  accomplished  by  means  of  these  vbits — ^new  churches  were 
establbhed,  feeble  churches  were  encouraged  and  strengthened,  and  some  of 
the  more  prominent  men  in  the  region,  who  had  before  been  neglectful  of 

•  WallMOf  Fan.  Som.— MSS.  from  hte  dMig)it«r,— Mn.  Crawlbrd,  and  Mn.  A.  M.  JeMi. 
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t^iiffOif  v«re,  thvengh  thif  iaiiviimeiililttj,   beoo^  to  refl«o6«ii  and 
js^pentaiioe. 

On  the  2Ut  of  Oolober,  1819,  he  wa«  laamed  to  Lydk,  the  eldeH 
daughter  of  Dr.  George  Munro,  (an  elder  in  the  ehurch,)  a  ladj  of  great 
intelligence  and  consistent  and  elevated  piety.  She  prored  a  moit  eflieieift 
aaxiliary  to  him  in  his  work.  She  became  the  mother  of  six  children, — 
five  daughters  and  one  son.  She  died  at  Newark,  De.,  February  10,  1843, 
aged  forty-nine  years^ 

In  1829,  the  building  of  a  new  place  of  pablie  worthy  (the  Hanover 
Street  Church)  caused  a  divbion  of  the  Congregation,  though  a  large 
majority  followed  their  pastor  to  the  new  edifice.  Here  he  continued  until 
April,  1884,  when,  by  his  own  request,  he  was  released  from  his  pastoral 
oharge.  In  May  following,  he  engaged  in  an  agency  for  the  Amerieatt 
BdooatMMi  Society,  and  laboured  in  that  cause,  with  his  accustomed  energy, 
for  more  ^lan  five  months.  But  this  department  of  labour  was  not  con- 
genial with  his  studious  habits ;  and  being  chosen  President  of  Delaware 
College,  he  accepted  the  office,  and  entered  upon  its  duties  on  the  29th  of 
October,  1884.  An  extensive  revival  of  religion  occurred  in  the  College 
soon  after  his  connection  with  it  as  President  commenced,  some  of  the 
subjects  of  which  have  since  occupied  prominent  places  in  the  different  pr9- 
fessions. 

After  a  few  months,  circumstances  occurred  which  led  Mr.  Gilbert  to 
tbink  that  it  was  his  duty  to  resign  the  office  of  President ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  did  resign  it  on  the  8th  of  June,  1835.  In  September  following,  he  wa0 
recalled  to  the  Hanover  Street  Church,  Wilmington,  where  he  was  cordially 
and  gratefully  welcomed  by  the  fiock  he  had  already  served  so  long  and  so 
acceptably.  His  second  connection  with  this  church  continued  more  than 
five  years, — making  his  whole  ministry  at  Wilmington  upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

In  the  great  controversy  that  divided  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's convictions  and  acts  were  uniformly  and  strongly  with  the  New  School^ 

In  May,  1841,  he  was  called  back  to  the  Presidency  of  Delaware  College^ 
under  circumstances  in  which  he  recognised  the  voice  of  Providence;  and 
he  accordingly  accepted  the  call.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Ver* 
mont.  During  his  residence  here  at  this  time,  he  formed  a  second  matri* 
menial  connection  with  Mary  Ann  Singer  of  Philadelphia,  who  survivecf 
him.  By  this  marriage  he  had  no  children.  After  holding  the  office  of 
President,  at  this  time,  for  nearly  six  years,  he  resigned  it  in  April,  1847, 
to  accept  a  call  from  the  Western  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia. 
He  removed  thither  in  July  following,  and  was  installed  Pastor  of  the^ 
Church,  and  continued  in  that  relation  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Gilbert's  labours  were  continued  without  interruption  till  the  com*, 
roencement  of  his  last  brief  illness.  He  was  attacked,  while  absent  from, 
home,  with  bilious  diarrhoea,  but  was  not  at  first  bo  seriously  ill  as  to  ex<ntm 
alarm  either  in  himself  or  in  his  friends.  He  had  been  ill  a  week  when  W 
reached  home,  and  he  lived  but  a  week  afterwards.  His  dying  scene,  which 
was  somewhat  protracted,  was  oharacterised  by  many  striking  remarks, 
illustrative  at  once  of  his  peculiar  intellectual  constitution,  and  his  joyM' 
confidence  in  the  Saviour.  He  died  on  the  Slat  of  July,  1858,  aged  sixty 
years. 


^jIM  PSWltTMtlAV. 

BmAis  the  **lMk&n*'  9ifmij  i^fMd  to,  Dr.  OfllMrrt  paUisfced  tm 

Tracts — one  on  ** Regeneration,"  and  one  on  "Perseverance,"  and  tline 
wrticles  in  the  Presbyterian  Review, — the  subjects  of  which  are  "Geology," 
''the  Apocalypse,"  and  **Millenariani8m."  All  these  productions  indicate 
lalent  of  a  high  order. 


FROM  THE  REV.  BENJAMIN   J.  WALLACE, 

B»IXOa  OV  TBB  PBMBTTBaiAH  QVABTSELT  BBVISW. 

Prssbttbeiah  PuBLiCATioir  House,         } 
Pbiladblphia,  December  12,  1864.  > 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:   My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Gilbert  would  irarrant  me  ia 

nplying  with  your  request,  however  unfit  in  other  respects.  I  was  a  menbv 
of  bis  Faculty  when  he  was  President  of  Delaware  Oidlege  at  Kewmrk,  aad 
afterwards  was  associated  with  him  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Freakj^nm 
Quarterly  Review  in  this  city. 

In  an  article  in  the  Review,  and  a  Funeral  Sermon  which  I  preached  on  hit 
death  by  request  of  the  Session  of  his  Church,  and  subsequently  by  that  of  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  I  have  exhausted,  by  no  means,  his  merits,  but  entirelj 
my  power  of  expression  in  regard  to  them.  I  wrote  under  deep  feeling,  and  I 
can  say  nothing  better  or  so  well  in  regard  to  him.  I  shall  uke  the  liberty,  there- 
fore, to  repeat  some  of  the  most  characteristic  parts  of  these,  disregarding  qaoti- 
lion  marks. 

Dr.  Gilbert  was  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures."  A  minister  who  knew  him 
intimately  says, — "  He  read  the  Bible  more  than  any  man  with  whom  I  have  ever 
been  acquainted."  He  believed  that  a  minister  should  have  a  transpareatly 
clear  knowledge  of  God's  truth,  and  that  his  main  office-work  is  to  give  iiisfioek 
the  same  knowledge.  His  aim,  in  accordance  with  his  idiosyncrasy,  was  ootae 
much  to  produce  in  his  people  special  emotions,  as  to  give  them  dear  ideas,  fie 
was  a  doctrinal  preacher,  but  his  preaching  was  never  dry.  Systematic  thoagk 
he  was  in  every  thing,  from  gardening  to  reading  Bacon,  and  a  man  to  whom  the 
moflt  compacted  thoughts  were  as  easy  and  almost  as  amusing  as  a  tale,  yet  m 
preaching  he  preferred  to  draw  short  outlines,  and  throw  in  a  vivid  illustratioo, 
and  to  speak,  as  he  wrote,  pointed  and  epigrammatic  sentences,  rather  than  to 
present  systematic  discourses,  or  laboured  arguments. 

Dr.  Gilbert  was  a  warm  friend  of  revivals  of  religion.  He  was  at  the  forthest 
possible  remove  from  any  thing  heated  or  fanatical — ^he  was  active,  acute,  versa- 
tile, rather  than  emotive;  a  critic  rather  than  an  author;  an  analyzer  more  thaa 
a  swaycr  of  crowds.  Perhaps  there  hardly  ever  lived  a  man  whose  testimony 
t#  the  reality  and  importance  of  revivals  of  religion  was  more  valuable  than  his;— 
for  it  was  an  intellectual  apprehension  rather  than  a  bias  of  feeling.  There  weie 
several  revivals  under  his  preaching  at  Wilmington.  To  these  he  gave  himself 
"  with  all  the  energy  of  soul  and  body."  He  entered  with  similar  energy  and 
success  upon  missionary  tours,  especially  in  the  Peninsula. 

He  was  eminently  public-spirited.  He  loved  his  own  Church,  he  loved  the 
whole  Church  of  Christ,  he  loved  his  country,  ho  was  interested  in  the  wel&re 
c#  all  mankind.  No  one  read  the  newspapers  with  more  zest.  Their  minutis 
were  not  so  interesting  to  him  as  isolated  facts,  as  illustrative  of  principles, — as 
way-marks  in  the  progress  of  God's  grand  plans. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  hear  Dr.  Gilbert  discuss  theological  questions.  He 
delighted  in  them;  his  eye  sparkled,  the  soul  came  through  into  his  expressive 
countenance,  his  voice  seemed  made  for  acute  and  subtle  distinction;  ho  analysed 
thought  with  microscopic  accuracy,  his  wit  kindled  at  a  confusion  or  an  absurd- 
ity, and  a  lambent  light  played  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  subject.    It  was  likt 
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ilM  piataM  of  Con)«gio,  oalM  M««to,  wkere  tb«  ligklr  l>r  tl^e  pointer's  akili, 
coiDM  firom  tho  iu&ni  SATkMir;  8o, — not  to  say  it  irroYtrently,  there  pUjcdft 
light  aroand  him  in  fine  duooMion  which  fell  upon  the  whole  circle;  bringiBg 
into  the  conntenances  of  the  bright  their  finest  expression,  and  wavering  and 
flickering  aroand  even  the  dullest,  so  that  they  appeared  intellectual. 

Dr.  Qilbert  came  nearer  to  mere  intellect  than  any  man  I  have  ever  known. 
He  was  almost  pure  intellection.  I  do  not  mention  this  in  entire  eulogy.  Sym- 
metry in  character  no  doubt  implies  a  more  even  balance  of  heai't  and  mind,  of 
spirit  and  matter.  A  strong  body,  a  clear  mind,  deep  feeling,  a  powerful  will, 
a  bright  imagination — all  these  are  essential  as  the  basis  of  the  ideal  man.  Urn 
especial  characteristic  was  a  keen,  active,  inquiring,  investigating,  analysing 
spirit.  In  regard  to  his  learning,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish.  His  mind  was 
remarkably  rapid  and  versatile,  his  memory  so  tenacious  that  he  seemed  never 
'to  forget  any  thing.  But  he  did  not  undertake  comprehensive  schemes  of  learn- 
ing, such  as  reading  the  whole  of  the  Christian  fathers,  or  all  the  Greek  classic 
authors.  He  loved,  in  reading,  to  keep  in  view  some  salient  human  interest.  His 
taste  led  him  strongly  to  biography  and  travels — ^like  the  wandering  Ulysses,  be 
loved  to  study  men.  He  analyzed  every  thing,  but  especially  the  human  mind, 
and  the  mind  rather  in  action  than  at  rest.  He  kept  a  list  of  the  works  ho  read. 
Th$y  myerage  nearly  a  volume  a  week,  read  through  and  digested.  Yet  a  mom 
original  man  scarcely  lived.  Every  expression  was  from  his  own  mint,  obverw 
and  reverse,  sharply  struck,  motto  and  device  clearly  defined. 

There  was  something  playful  in  Dr.  Gilbert's  manner  at  home,  not  very  easily 
described,  but  perhaps  more  easily  understood,  which  diffused  a  charm  throu^ 
his  household.  His  countenance  was  very  expressive;  the  soul  had  but  little 
materialism  through  which  to  make  its  way,  and  his  expression,  when  pleased 
and  half-mirthful,  was  delightful.  The  eye  brightened  and  softened,  and  the 
whole  countenance  which,  in  sorrow  or  rigid  thought,  was  too  sharp  for  beauty, 
seemed  to  beoome  more  rounded,  and  to  fall  into  a  pleasant  light  and  shade,  like 
the  quivering  image  of  the  foliage  waved  by  the  wind,  when  it  is  daguorreotyped 
aroand  your  pathway  by  a  bright  sun  shining  through  it.  He  was  one  of  the 
roost  agreeable  members,  too,  of  the  editorial  corps  of  our  Review,  and  of  oar 
Pastoral  Association.  One  reason  of  this  was  his  entire  freedom  from  vanity 
and  egotism.  He  was  singularly  careless  about  his  literary  reputation.  He 
threw  out  rich  thoughts  in  the  most  ordinary  conversation ;  suggestive  ideas  in 
almost  every  sermon.  The  hived  information  gathered  from  twenty  books,  he 
would  bestow  on  you  for  the  asking;  and  when  he  agreed  to  write,  it  would  be 
with  extreme  rapidity,  little  correcting,  and  not  much  heed  to  fix  every  thing  so 
as  to  make  the  best  impression.  Not  that  he  could  not  do  this,  but  he  was  too 
impatient,  too  anxious  to  acquire  new  information,  too  eager  to  read  another 
book,  to  do  it,  so  that  we  sometimes  had  a  half-thought  that  his  appetite  for 
knowledge  was  morbid. 

Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  more  absolutely  free  from  envy.  He  revelled  in  the 
greatness  of  great  men.  He  did  himself  injustice;  he  looked  up  to  his  fellow- 
men  too  much.  He  thought  too  highly  of  the  verdict  of  present  popularity  in 
others;  he  had  a  weakness  for  the  "magic  of  a  name,"  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  think  of  his  acuteness.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  be  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  he  loved.  It  lay  in  the  noble- 
ness iff  his  nature  not  to  be  anxious  about  fame,  and  to  be  glad  when  any  one 
else  was  appreciated. 

There  is  one  thing  that,  if  possible,  ought  to  be  made  prominent  in  his  life,  for 
it  is  itself  a  lesson  of  priceless  value.  I  never  knew  so  clear  and  learned  an  intel- 
lect, so  acute  a  dialectician,  a  man  of  so  large  experience  in  dealing  wit|i  the 
human  heart,  who  yet  had  so  simple,  absolute  and  childlike  a  faith  in  the  verities 
of  OhrisUanity.    So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  for  thirty  years  he  never  had  a 
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infidtlily ;  he  covUl  •••  mbaolsteljrnotbing  iu  the  ftan  of  we^k  Chrisliaiis  anng 
from  alleged  discoveries  in  science.  He  underwood  erer/  objection  to  (Aiis- 
tiftnity ;  he  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  there  was  nothing  in  them.  One  aaoertakM4 
sentence  from  God,  and  the  opposition  of  a  thousand  millions  of  Hien  weie  to 
Urn  but  the  foaa  of  the  ocean  breaking  against  granite  rock.  Regard  for  God 
infinitely  more  than  for  man  was  the  key-note  to  his  deeper  charaeter,  and  tk 
element  of  his  higher  existence. 

Religion  was  to  him  rastly  more  than  any  thing  else.  It  was  his  point  d*ttppwi 
It  was  settled.  All  else  was  coroparatiyely  trifling.  If,  on  the  journey  te 
Heaven,  there  was  a  pleasant  book  at  hand,  or  an  agreeable  companion,  well; 
hot  the  journey  was  the  main  thing,  and  this  unquestionably,  like  the  necessttj 
of  a  vital  atmosphere. 

He  had  settled  it  as  a  fact  so  plain  that  it  could  not  be  made  plainer,  thai  aa 
wnregenerate  sinner  is  so  foolish  that  language  fails  to  describe  his  lolly.  It  wu 
the  undoubted  conviction  in  regard  to  such  i^cts  in  his  own  mind,  that  sometmiei 
ONbde  it  seem  that  he  cared  not  to  talk  of  the  oommon-plaoes  of  religion.  It  is 
thma  I  explain  the  fact  that  Dr.  Qilbert  could  be  so  calm  and  bright,  with  sacb 
awful  realities  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  Qod,  and  the  Church,  settled  wiiliin  hi«. 
The  vessel  rode  quietly  at  anchor.  Other  barks  are  forever  tossed  on  the  uoquNt 
sea. 

There  was  something  in  Dr.  Gilbert  that  makes  us  think  of  his  intellectual 
joy  in  Heaven.  The  clearing  up  of  mystery  and  the  bright  vision  of  light,  we 
oaiinot  doubt,  impart  a  peculiar  delight  to  his  acute  and  inquiring  intellect;  and 
we  are  all  glad  that  he  is  so  blessedly  employed. 

It  is  indeed  the  glory  of  intellect,  especially  when  combined  with  moral  worth, 
to  rest,  like  a  sunset  haze,  hallowing  all  things.  The  traveller  can  hardly  tell 
why  he  lingers  around  the  Acropolis,  and  walks  all  day  over  Marathon,  and 
watches  wave  after  wave,  as  it  rises  and  swells  and  breaks  at  Salamis.  It  is  the 
glory  of  human  mind,  in  its  bright  developments,  that  it  is  deeply  interesting  to 
ail  men.  So  do  we  linger  around  Dr.  Gilbert.  Like  nature,  he  never  wearies; 
the  play  of  light  and  shade  is  infinite. 

I  feel,  my  dear  Sir,  how  imperfect  this  sketch  is.  You  must  accept  my  desire 
to  honour  Dr.  Gilbert  for  the  accomplishment  of  it. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

BENJAMIN  J,  WALLACE. 


WHAUT.  SOI 


JAMES  WHAREY.* 

1818—1842. 

Jaicbs  Wharxt  was  bom  in  Rutherford  County,  N.C.,  June  15, 1789. 
His  parents  were  Thomas  and  Letitia  (Denney)  Wharey,  both  of  Scotch 
Irish  extraction.  They  were  in  barely  comfortable  worldly  circumstances^ 
but  were  eminently  pious  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  much 
devoted  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  their  children.  While  he  was  very 
young,  he  had  a  severe  illness  ;  and,  after  all  hope  of  his  recovery  had  been 
abandoned,  his  excellent  mother  resolved  once  more  to  make  intercession 
for  him  at  the  throne  of  mercy.  And  while  she  wrestled  earnestly  for  his 
recovery^  she  solemnly  vowed  that  if  his  life  might  be  spared,  and  the  means 
of  his  education  secured,  she  would  devote  him  to  the  Christian  ministry. 
She  returned  to  his  sick  room,  greatly  cheered  by  a  conviction,  for  which 
she  could  hardly  account,  that  he  would  recover.  He  did  recover,  and  she 
was  mindful  of  her  vow. 

The  precise  time  when  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  b  not 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  when  he  was  very  young.  He  con- 
tinued to  live  and  labour  with  his  parents  till  he  had  reached  his  twenty-first 
year.  About  this  time,  a  clergyman  by  the  name  of  Morrison,  came  to 
preach  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  lodged  at  his  father's  house.  In  the  course 
of  conversation,  he  incidentally  inquired  concerning  his  plans  for  the  future; 
aod  this  led  to  a  candid  statement  of  his  wishes,  and  of  the  hindrances 
which  existed  to  their  accomplishment.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Morrison 
proposed  to  take  the  superintendence  of  his  education,  promising  to  teach 
him  without  charge,  if  he  could  get  boarding  in  his  neighbourhood;  and  the 
proposal  was  received  by  both  himself  and  his  parents  with  gratitude  and  joy. 
Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-one,  he  became  Mr.  Morrison's 
pupil,  and  so  diligent  and  vigorous  a  student  was  he,  that  he  committed 
his  Latin  Grammar  to  memory  in  a  single  week.  After  pursuing  his  studies 
here  for  a  year,  Mr.  Morrison  accepted  a  call  from  another  State,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Mr.  Wharey  was  compelled  to  look  out  for  another  teacher. 
He  accordingly  placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick  ;t  but  as  he  lived  in  an  unhealthy  part  of  the  country,  Mr.  Wharey 's 
health  soon  began  to  suffer,  and,  after  remaining  there  a  year,  he  returned 
to  his  father's  house.  Here  he  spent  another  year,  seeking  to  regain  his 
health  by  active  exercise  on  the  farm;  but  his  constitution  had  already 
received  an  injury  from  which  it  never  fully  recovered.  He  still,  however, 
adhered  to  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

At  this  time,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Hoge  held  the  double  office  of  Presi- 
dent and  Professor  of  Theology  in  Hampden  Sidney  College.    Mr.  Wharey 

•  MSS.  from  Rer.  William  S.  White,  D.  D.,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  H.  Rioe. 

t  JosRPH  D.  KiLPATRiCK  was  Ordained  by  the  Orange  Presbytery  in  1793,  and  beoame  Pas- 
tor of  the  Third  Creek  Ghoroh,  whlofa  was  formed  from  the  middle  groond  between  the  Chorehet 
in  Iredell  and  Thyatira.  He  was  a  sealons  friend  of  the  sreat  revival,  so  disMnfuished  for  the 
*'  bodily  exercise,"  and  saw  nothing  seriously  objectionable  in  the  irregularities  oy  which  it  wag 
aarked. 
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repaired  to  this  institution;  and  while  he  pivsued  hie  stvdieB  oiider  Br. 
Hoge,  he  paid  for  his  board  by  tea(^ing  several  children  in  the  familj  el 
the  steward.  It  is  supposed  that  he  never  graduated  ;  but  prosecuted  botk 
his  literary  and  theological  course  simultaneously.  Here  he  spent  abo^ 
five  years,  being  employed,  during  part  of  the  time,  as  Tutor  in  College. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  al 
Lynchburg,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1818,  wh^n  he  was  in  the  thirtietk 
year  of  his  age.  He  commenced  his  ministry  in  the  Counties  of  Amhent 
and  Nelson, — ^a  part  of  the  country  deplorably  destitute  of  the  means  of 
grace,  and  where  he  was  compelled  to  spend  a  portion  of  bis  time  as  Pria- 
eipal  of  an  Academy.  His  home  was  in  the  little  village  of  New  Glasgow, — 
the  County  seat  of  Amherst.  Among  the  few  who  sympathized  widi  him 
in  his  evangelical  labours  was  Dr.  James  Brown,  an  eminent  practitioner  of 
medicine,  and  brother  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  Scotch  metaphysician,  fie 
and  bis  accomplished  and  lovely  family  contributed  much  to  cheer  and  help 
Mr.  Wharey  in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  and  self-denying  duties. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1819,  Mr.  Wharey  was  married  to  Elisabeth  Fisher, 
daughter  of  Major  James  Morton,  of  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  and 
sister  of  Mrs.  Doctor  John  H.  Rice.  The  connection  was  in  every  respect 
a  most  suitable  one,  and  proved  to  Mr.  Wharey  and  their  children,  the 
richest  of  earthly  blessings. 

He  continued  to  labour  in  Amherst  but  a  year  and  a  half.  Finding  him- 
self unable  to  obtain  there  a  competent  support,  and  imagining  at  least  that 
little  good  was  accomplished  by  his  labours,  he  felt  constrained  to  relinquish 
the  field.  Just  at  this  crisis  of  distressing  perplexity,  when  he  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn,  his  excellent  father-in-law,  Major  Morton,  iuTited  him 
to  bring  his  wife  and  daughter  to  Willington, — for  so  the  old  homestead 
was  called, — to  remain  there,  while  he  should  look  about  for  employment. 
He  gratefully  accepted  the  invitation ;  but  scarcely  had  the  removal  been 
effected,  before  Mrs.  Wharey  was  prostrated  by  a  severe,  and  as  it  proved, 
protracted,  illness  ;  and  when  she  had  only  begun  to  recover,  he  was  him- 
self seized  with  the  same  fever,  and  brought  to  the  gates  of  death.  During 
this  scene  of  severe  trial,  he  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  heautifol 
examples  of  calm,  cheerful.  Christian  endurance. 

His  health  was  so  far  regained  by  the  following  spring,  as  to  enable  hin 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  his  Presbytery  which  was  held  in  the  town  of 
Petersburg.  At  the  close  of  this  meeting,  he  resolved  on  visiting  his  friend 
and  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rice,  who  was  then  settled  at  Richmond  ; 
and  the  result  of  this  visit  was  that  he  left  Mrs.  W.  and  their  infant  daugh- 
ter in  Doctor  Rice's  family,  and  went  on  a  missionary  tour  through  the 
Eastern  portion  of  the  State,  having  received  a  commission  from  the  Young 
Men's  Missionary  Society  of  Richmond.  He  spent  two  months  in  exploring 
a  region  in  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  almost  wholly  unknown ; 
and,  although  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  not  laboured  in  vain,  he 
saw  no  good  reason  to  »eek  a  permanent  settlement  there,  nor  eyen  to  pro- 
long his  labours  as  a  missionary. 

He  returned  with  his  family  once  more  to  Willington,  and,  soon  after 
their  arrival,  their  little  daughter — their  first-born — was  attacked  with  a 
fever,  which,  after  a  long  and  tedious  course,  had  a  fatal  termination.  He 
subsequently  attended  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  of 


MWie  Md  of  owiihieis  whtre  he  mighl  b«  adymtegeoMly  employed ;  but 
kare  agtin  he  wee  disappointed.  Shortly  aAer  this,  however,  an  opcoing 
presented  itself,  which  oooesioned  «n  anspieious  change  in  his  circumstances. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Cashing  had  sncoeeded  Dr.  Hoge  as  President  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College.  But  as  Dr.  H.  had  also  held  the  ofBoes  of  Professor  of 
Theology,  and  Pastor  of  the  College  Church,  and  as  Mr.  Cushing  was  not 
a  clergyman,  it  became  necessary  for  the  congregation  to  secure  -a  pastor. 
Just  at  this  time,  Mr.  Wharey  returned  to  the  house  of  his  father-in-law, 
Major  Morton,  who  was  a  Trustee  of  the  College  and  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
GhuToh.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Cushing  was  apprised  of  his  arrival,  he  called  to 
•ee  him,  and  proposed  to  employ  him,  at  his  own  expense,  as  Chaplain  to  the 
College.  Mr.  W.'s  extreme  modesty  led  him  at  first  to  hesitate  about  accept- 
ing  the  proposal ;  but  when  he  found  that  it  met  the  opposition  of  none, 
and  the  approval  of  all,  immediately  eoneemed,  he  did  accept  it,  and  entered 
at  once  upon  his  labours, — with  a  distinct  understanding,  however,  that  the 
engagement  was  but  for  one  year.  The  congregation  soon  united  with  the 
College,  and  insisted  on  assuming  the  payment  of  the  salary,  and  seldom 
has  any  man  served  a  people  more  to  their  comfort  and  edification.  His 
audience  steadily  increased  in  numbers,  in  attention  and  solemnity,  until  hie 
^igagement  terminated ;  and  the  effect  of  his  labours  was  visible  long  alter 
he  had  withdrawn  from  the  field. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1822,  just  as  the  period  of  his  service  at  the 
College  closed,  he  acceded  to  a  proposal  to  go  to  the  village  of  Cartersville, 
in  Cumberland  County,  about  fifty  miles  distant  from  Hampden  Sidney. 
Hero  there  were  a  few  pious  and  intelligent  Presbyterians,  but  no  organized 
church,  and  he  was  again  forced  to  eke  out  a  scanty  support  by  teaching  a 
school.  It  was  not  long,  however,  that  he  was  suffered  to  remain  in  this 
position.  His  able  and  useful  ministry  at  the  College  was  *' known  and 
read"  of  many.  The  Churches  of  Bird  and  Providence,  in  Goochbnd 
County,  near  the  place  where  he  now  resided,  had  become  vacant,  and  they 
gave  him  a  unanimous  call  to  become  their  Pastor.  He  accepted  the  call, 
and  in  1824  was  installed,  and  took  up  his  residence  among  the  people, 
with  whom,  after  eighteen  years  of  useful  labour,  he  ended  his  days. 

These  were  old  churches  so  near  to  each  other  that  he  could  easily  serve 
both  of  them ;  but  they  were  neither  numerous  nor  strong.  Hence  he  was 
compelled,  even  here,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  to  resort  to 
teaching  in  order  to  make  out  an  adequate  support.  But  this  he  soon 
relinquished,  purchased  a  small  farm  on  which  he  wrought  with  his  own 
hands,  and  by  his  manifold  efforts  for  the  good  of  his  people,  attached  them 
to  him  to  an  extent  seldom  equalled. 

Mr.  Wharey  was  never  otherwise  than  an  invalid  from  the  time  of  the 
illness  that  obliged  him  to  leave  the  family  of  Mr.  Kilpatrick.  But  his 
complaints  became  more  serious  in  the  latter  part  of  hb  life,  and  his  physi- 
cians were  of  the  opinion  that  he  suffered  from  an  ulcerated  or  cancerous 
affection  of  the  stomach.  Though  his  decline  was  gradual,  it  was  steady, 
and  he  preached  regularly  until  within  two  weeks  of  his  death.  As  soon 
as  he  was  confined  to  his  house,  his  physician  deemed  it  necessary  to  admin- 
ister to  him  freely  of  opiates,  to  moderate  the  incessant  and  violent  pain 
suffered  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  This  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  converse,  or  even  to  attend  to  the  conversation  of  others.  The  last  day 
of  his  life  he  was  comparatively  free  from  pain,  without  being  under  the 


intaeiuM  of  opifttot,  but  he  was  «o  feeble  tlni  1»e  frairf  h  vwy  dlflftedt 

to  apeak.  Still  he  wa«  ahle  to  anore  his  Ikiuilj  and  friends  that  in  ^ 
futh  be  had  long  profeued  and  preached  he  was  now  most  willing  to 
die.  He  was  always  distinguished  for  a  tranquil  and  peaceful,  rather  than 
a  rapturous,  state  of  feeling.  And  so  it  was  now.  He  died,  just  as 
all  who  knew  him  expected  him  to  die,  calmly  and  serenely,  on  the  29ih  of 
April,  1842.  HLb  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  £.  D. 
Saunders,  who  had  founded  a  classical  school  in  the  bounds  of  Mr.  Wharey's 
congregation. 

Mr.  Wharey  had  ten  children,  five  of  whom  survived  him.  One  daaghter 
if  married  to  the  Rev.  Archibald  Gurry,  of  North  Carolina,  and  one  son  is 
now  (1855)  a  member  of  the  Union  (Virginia)  Theological  Seminary,  and 
another  a  member  of  Hampden  Sidney  College. 

Mr.  Wharey  wrote  for  the  reiigious  periodicals  of  the  day  on  a  varie^ 
of  topics.  A  series  of  articles  which  he  fornished  for  the  Somthem  Reli- 
gious Telegraph  on  the  subject  of  Baptism,  and  another  series  in  the  same 
paper  on  Church  History,  were  so  popular,  that  their  publication  in  a  more 
durable  form  was  called  for.  They  were  accordingly  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  separate  volumes.  These  volumes  may  be  found  among  the  pnhli- 
entions  of  the  Presbyterian  Board.  They  are  highly  esteemed,  and  have 
had  an  extensive  circulation. 


FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  S.  WHITE,  D.  D. 

Lexington,  Va.,  January  18, 1855. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  intend  to  give  a  |4ace  in 
your  forth-coming  biographical  work,  to  the  life  and  character  of  the  Rev, 
James  Wharey  of  Goochland,  Va.;  and  cheerfully  comply  with  3'our  request  to 
Airnish  you  with  my  views  of  his  character. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wharey  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1819.  I  had 
then  just  entered  College,  and  he  had  very  recently  been  licensed  to  preach.  I 
met  him  first  at  his  own  wedding,  which  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Hampdea 
Sidney  College.  Through  the  whole  of  my  course  in  both  the  College  and 
Seminary,  I  often  met  and  had  such  intercourse  with  him  as  is  common  wi^ 
persons  thus  relatively  situated.  During  a  year  of  this  time,  I  sat  r^;iilarly 
under  his  ministry,  and  derived  as  valuable  instruction  as  I  ever  received  firooi 
the  ministry  of  any  man.  From  my  licensure  to  preach,  until  his  death, — a 
period  of  fifteen  years, — our  relations  and  intercourse  were  intimate  and  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  Wharey 's  person  was  tall, — not  very  symmetrically  formed,  nor  very 
graceful  in  its  motions.  He  had  blue  eyes,  fair  complexion,  and  sandy  hair. 
His  voice,  originally  feeble,  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  long  continued 
ill  health.  This  detracted  very  much,  in  the  estimation  of  some  persons,  froea 
the  effectiveness  of  his  preaching.  But  in  churches  of  ordinary  siae  he  was 
heard  distinctly,  and  the  sound  instruction  embodied  in  his  discourses,  deliv- 
ered in  a  manner  so  solemn  and  tender,  abundantly  compensated,  with  all 
weU-informed  people,  for  any  deficiency  of  voice,  or  mere  oratorical  display. 
Upon  the  whole,  his  person  was  prepossessing, — especially  to  those  who  knew 
him  well. 

In  a  large  or  mixed  company  he  was  silent;  but  with  a  few  friends,  and  still 
more,  with  only  one  in  whom  he  fully  confided,  and  whom  he  really  loved,  he 


mu  in  the  bigbesl  cUgtee  cowniuieftihre  Mid  igrmbU*  A  strangBr  or  cMRial 
obterTer  might  think  he  was  of  a  meUacholy  torn.  But  nothing  could  be  far- 
ther fVom  the  truth.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  in  this  world  to  enjoy  more 
constant  serenity  and  peace  of  mind.  When  fhlly  engaged  in  conversation  with 
his  friends,  he  was  often  both  humorous  and  witty. 

He  was  remarkable  for  his  hospitality^-fae  was  not  '*  forgetftil  to  entertain 
strangers."  His  residence  for  many  years  was  near  to  a  much  frequented  road, 
along  which  there  were  Tery  few  houses  of  public  entertainment.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  his  hospitality  was  often  heayily  taxed.  In  some  instances  he 
was  much  imposed  on — someUmes  as  many  as  four  or  flye  would  call  at  one  tine, 
asking  a  night's  accommodation  for  themselves  and  horses.  Such  applicants 
were  never  rejected,  and  of  such  imposition  he  never  complained;  but  he  would 
■ay  very  good-naturedly, — '*  Who  knows  but  in  this  way  we  may  entertain 
angels  unawares  ?" 

His  mind  acted  slowly,  but  safely  and  vigorously.  He  was  not  distinguished 
fi>r  im|igi nation,  and  yet  he  highly  relished  the  writings  of  our  best  poets,  and 
the  speeches  of  our  most  eloquent  orators.  His  own  style  of  composition  often 
rose  to  a  high  degree  of  beauty,  nor  was  it  wanting  in  poetical  merit.  He  was 
rather  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  than  for  its  extent  or 
variety.  He  owned  but  few  books,  because  the  smallness  of  his  salary  and  the 
largeness  of  his  family  would  not  allow  him  to  procure  much  of  a  library — an 
inconvenience  which  too  many  of  his  brethren  have  to  share  with  him. 

Perhaps  there  never  lived  and  died  a  man  more  free  from  pride  and  ostentation. 
Weaknesses  of  this  sort  he  regarded  only  with  disgust.  He  was  emphatically 
of  a  *'  meek  and  lowly  mind."  And  yet  there  was  nothing  vassal-like  or  mean 
in  his  spirit  or  manner.  He  despised  all  affectation  of  great  sanctity,  said  little 
about  himself,  and  always  seemed  pleased  when,  in  our  Church  courts  or  else- 
where, the  precedence  was  given  to  others.  But  he  loved  to  preach,  to  serve  on 
committees,  or  to  engage  in  any  service,  however  bumble,  or  however  arduous,  to 
which  the  voice  of  bis  brethren  or  the  voice  of  Providence  might  seem  to  call  him. 
He  was  a  very  industrious  man. 

Mr.  Wharey  bestowed  much  time  and  labour  upon  the  distribution  of  evan- 
gelical  books.  Our  own  Board  of  Publication  did  not  then  exist;  nor,  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  ministry  in  Goochland,  had  the  **  Volume  enterprise" 
of  the  American  Tract  Society  been  undertaken.  He  was  accordingly  obliged  to 
furnish  himself  from  the  booksellers  in  Richmond,  who  permitted  him  to  return 
inch  works  as  he  could  not  sell.  He  was  allowed  a  small  discount  on  the  retail 
city  pricesy  which  enabled  him  to  sell  at  such  advances  that  he  could  in  this 
way  pay  for  those  he  gave  away.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  he  gave 
•ttny  for  which  he  paid  from  his  own  scanty  purse.  His  labours  in  this  depart* 
aient  were  abundant,  wise  and  useful,  long  before  the  American  Tract  Society, 
or  any  Ecclesiastical  Board,  had  thought  of  the  admirable  system  now  in  such 
general  and  useful  operation.  In  his  pastoral  visits  to  the  sick  and  others,  which 
were  frequent,  and  whenever  he  preached,  as  he  often  did,  on  other  days  than  the 
Sabbath ,  he  always  took  with  him  a  supply  of  these  books.  I  sometimes  assistBd 
him  on  Sacramental  occasioDS,  and  commonly  reached  the  church  at  eleven  o'clock 
en  Saturday  morning.  As  I  approached  the  church,  I  rarely,  if  ever,  failed  to  eee 
the  exoeUeat  pastor,  with  his  books  spread  out  beneath  the  spreading  braachee 
ef  the  venerabie  forest  oaks  which  shaded  the  yard,  and  many  of  his  people  aroinid 
bim»  making  their  purchases,  at  he,  with  calm  and  aolenm  dignity,  iadiealed  tiM 
hook  best  suited  to  this  or  that  purdiaser. 

In  this  way  he  greatly  oontributed  to  the  derolopmeDt  and  onliivatkm  of  • 
taste  Ur  reading,  and  at  the  same  tine  ministered  to  the  taste  thua  cultiwtted» 
appropriate  nutrime»t« 


B^  vapreteaiiaf  and  noiflmi  wu  b*  ia  tUt  u  wiU  ae  in  all  kis  ottw 
methods  of  doing  g«od,  that  the  caaoal  obserrer  would  suppose  tbat  he  vis 
really  doing  very  little;  and  jet,  by  a  silent  process,  he  was  laying  tiie  (boa- 
dations  so  deeply,  and  scattering  the  seeds  of  troth  so  widely,  that  after  hia  deatk 
it  became  obvious  that  his  life  had  been  one  of  eminent  useAilness.  This  wts 
proTed  by  the  fkct  that,  after  his  earthly  labours  ceased,  the  Presbytery  deemed 
it  advisable  to  divide  his  charge,  and  install  two  pastors  over  the  people  whea 
be  akme  had  served. 

In  the  year  1834,  a  controversy  arose  on  the  propriety  of  ministers  of  ths 
Oospd  engaging  in  secular  pursuits.  Three  or  four  writers  took  part  on  oppe- 
sate  sides  in  this  controversy.  A  good  deal  of  ability,  and  more  warmth,  was 
exhibited  by  both  parties.  Instead  of  coming  nearer  together,  they  g«t  fiuthv 
and  farther  apart,  until  the  two  parties  found  themselves  on  oj^site  extrenes. 
When  the  contest  had  lasted  long,  and  waxed  very  warm,  a  new  writer  appealed 
over  the  signature  of  "  Spectator."  The  style  of  this  writer  was  lucid,  and  his 
spirit  eminently  pacific.  He  professed,  as  bis  signature  imported,  to  be  only  a 
witness  of  this  contest,  equally  the  ft*iend  of  both  the  belligerent  parties,  and 
very  anxious  to  make  peace.  He  soon  made  it  apparent  that  all  concerned  were 
giving  forth  more  heat  than  light,  and  that  the  cause  of  Christian  tmth  and 
charity  would  be  promoted  by  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  This  result  was  soea 
reached,  even  before  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  peace-maker  was  the  Sev. 
James  Wharey. 

In  the  troubles  which  arose  from  the  division  of  our  Church  into  Old  and  liew 
School  Presbyterians,  be  could  not  be  called  an  active  partisan.  Many  of  Us 
warmest  and  best  personal  friends  took  sides  with  the  New  School.  His  kind 
an4  generous  heart  made  him  very  unwilling  to  separate  from  such.  Yet  when 
he  became  convinced  that  there  was  much  of  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  pebty 
involved  in  the  controversy,  he  took  his  position  firmly  with  the  Old  School,  bi 
establishing  a  paper  for  the  defence  of  Old  School  Tiews,  he  took  an  important 
part;  and  when  established,  he  contributed  his  quota  to  its  columns.  Bat 
nothing  he  ever  did,  or  said,  or  wrote,  was  characterized  by  bitterness  or  vratii. 
He  spoke  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth  plainly  and  fearlessly,  but  always  spote 
it  in  love.  When  party  feeling  had  risen  very  high,  he  preached  a  sermon,  ts 
Moderator  of  Presbytery,  on  the  words — **If  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another, 
take  heed  lest  ye  be  consumed  one  of  another;"  and  the  impression  made  by  it 
was  eminently  salutary. 

The  interest  he  took  in  behalf  of  the  coloured  people,  and  the  Christian  kind- 
Bess  which  characterized  his  conduct  towards  them,  were  just  such  as  the  wise 
and  good  eyery  where  admire.  He  was  not  skilled  in  extempore  speaking,  nor 
did  his  voice  or  manner  display  great  warmth.  And  on  this  account  he  was  nsl 
much  admired  as  a  preacher  by  this  class  of  persons.  In  their  ignorance,  they 
think  him  the  most  pious  who  displayM  the  most  feeling,  and  him  the  wisest  wbs 
makes  the  most  noise.  Judged  by  this  rule,  Mr.  Wharey  would  have  hem 
regarded  as  a  cold  and  weak  preacher;  and  so  the  coloured  people  generally 
esteemed  him. 

Still,  in  his  personal  intercourse  with  them,  his  manner  was  so  condescendfing 
and  kind,  his  instructions  so  appropriate  and  faithful,  that  many  of  them  greatly 
admired  and  loved  him.  In  travelling  with  him,  as  I  often  had  occamon  to  do» 
I  never  knew  him  pass  on  the  highway  one  of  these  people  without  a  very 
ieq)6otlul  salutation,  and,  if  the  time  permitted,  a  word  of  encouragement  or 
instruction.  He  often  preached  to  them,  but,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  was 
Bot  snoeessftil  in  this  way.  But  this  difficulty  he  sought  to  obviate  by  seeuriag, 
wbeaeTer  he  oould«  the  services  in  their  behalf  of  his  bre^ren  in  the  mimstry, 
whose  extempore  powers,  and  whose  vehemence  of  manner,  made  them  mem 
popular  among  them  than  himself. 


Mr.  What«y  wm  a  n^dsl  kusbud  and  fatbor.  Hit  was  perkapa  aavtr  aaoaedad 
in*  ike  tander  loTa  and  fiulhfol  oara  with  wiiich  the  duties  floiring  from  thaaa 
nlatioBa  were  discharged.  He  had  seven  daughtwa  before  he  had  a  son;  and 
Ibe  good  man,  who  was  not  wanting  in  harmless  hamour,  used  to  sa/  he  wm 
**  ooneemed  to  know  where  seven  good  husbands  could  be  found."  He  lost  two 
oharmiug  daughters,  who  died  of  scarlet  fever  within  three  days  of  each  other,  at 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years.  It  devolved  on  me  to  preach  the  Funeral 
Sermon  of  these  two  lovely  girls.  When  the  sermon  was  closed,  the  father  roaa, 
and  though  almost  crushed  by  the  weight  of  sorrow  which  had  come  upon  him, 
addressed  the 'congregation  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a  strain  which  literally 
bathed  every  person  present  in  tears.  The  occasion  was  one  never  to  bo 
foigotten.  He  spoke  of  the  great  goodness  mingled  in  the  bitter  cup  of  which 
he  was  then  called  to  drink;  of  a  Father's  hand  distinctly  seen  in  this  deep 
affliction;  of  the  merciful  design  in  all  such  chastisements;  until  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  which  was  most  conspicuous, — his  grief  as  a  father,  or  his  submis- 
sion as  a  chastened  child  of  God.  When  ho  resumed  bis  seat,  silence  reigned 
for  some  minutes,  unbroken  save  by  the  audible  expression  of  grief,  which 
eame  from  every  part  of  the  house.  It  was  that  peculiar  sorrow  which  is  felt 
by  a  confiding,  affectionate  people,  when  sympathizing  with  a  deeply  afflicted 
pastor,  whom  they  honour  and  love  as  a  father. 

His  children  were  chiefly  taught  by  himself.  He  conducted  the  education  of 
his  daughters  much  as  he  would  have  done,  had  they  been  sons.  He  took  par- 
tienlar  pains  in  teaching  them  the  ancient  languages.  He  was  an  excellent 
classical  scholar,  and  placed  the  study  of  the  classics  in  the  front  rank  of  means 
fi>r  the  development  and  strengthening  of  the  intellectual  powers.  When  in  the 
midst  of  his  &mily,  he  was  always  teaching.  The  questions  he  asked  and  the 
commimications  he  made  to  them  were  all  framed  and  directed  with  a  view  to 
their  intellectual  and  moral  improvement.  In  doing  this,  there  was  a  careful 
avoidance  of  every  thing  like  stiffness  of  manner.  The  greatest  simplicity  and 
freedom  from  ostentation  characterized  him  every  where,  but  more  especially 
when,  with  a  child  on  each  knee,  and  several  others  at  his  side,  he  sought  to 
guide  their  thoughts  aright,  and  to  store  their  minds  with  matter  which  might 
have  an  important  bearing  on  their  course  in  this  life,  and  fit  them  for  the  higher 
services  and  purer  joys  of  a  better.  He  greatly  delighted  to  have  his  children 
with  him,  and  took  great  pains  to  introduce  them  at  an  early  age  to  the  wise  and 
good.  He  also  thought  it  a  matter  of  some  importance  that  the  children  of 
ministers  especially  should  be  made  as  extensively  acquainted  as  possible  with 
the  Church  of  their  fathers.  Impelled  by  such  views,  he  would  take  such  as 
were  old  enough  with  him  to  the  meetings  of  our  Church  judicatories.  By  the 
way,  these  meetings  in  Virginia  are  great  occasions  for  the  gathering  together 
of  Qod's  people.  Not  only  the  members,  but  others— old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  go  in  great  numbers.  So  when  the  Presbytery  to  which  Mr.  W.  belonged 
was  about  to  hold  its  semi-annual  meeting,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  at  Lynchburg, 
and  the  Synod  of  Virginia  their  annual  meeting,  on  the  following  week,  in  Lexing- 
ton, he  determined  to  take  his  two  eldest  daughters  along  with  him.  Neither  was 
fttUy  grown,  but  both  just  at  that  age  at  which  the  attention  would  be  most 
fblly  arrested,  and  the  feelings  moat  strongly  interested  in  what  would  be  seen 
and  heard. 

The  Presbytery  closed  its  sessions  on  Saturday  evening,  and  the  Sabbath^ 
which,  with  us,  is  always  the  last  and  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  was  devoted 
with  vnusual  aolamnity  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Early  in  the 
week,  a  very  large  company  took  up  their  line  of  march  to  Lexington,  where  tba 
Synod  was  to  meet  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  road  was  circuitous  and  rugged* 
and  the  day  was  rainy.  Some  on  horseback,  and  others  in  vehicles  of  different 
sorts,  with  oovera  and  without  oovers,  all  went  merrily  on.    Mountaiat  wera  to 


te  ptmni,  and  ttmn  eroesed.  Dr.  O.  A.  Baxter,  wHli  his  la«g«  bodf  and  tliB 
krgw  MNil,  night  be  r^arded  as  the  kad«r  of  tha  earaTaa.  At  the  <tiataaee  4i 
twanty-flve  milet  from  Lynchburg,  James  River  had  to  be  crossed  in  a  tmM 
ftrry-boat.  The  day  was  Ult  spent,  and  the  night  was  at  hand.  To  take  owm 
so  large  a  eompany,  it  was  necessary  for  the  boat  to  cross  and  recross  many  tiiB«. 
The  ladies,  and  all  in  any  way  connected  with  ladies,  were  first  put  orer.  As  I 
had  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to  haye  no  lady  in  any  way  dependant  on  my  care,  I 
was  reserved  (br  the  last  to  be  accommodated,  and  accordingly  when  I  readsd 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  it  was  growing  dark.  The  rain  had  ceased,  a»4 
was  succeeded  by  a  very  dense  fog,  wliich  threatened  as  dark  a*  night  as  ever 
came.  The  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  night  was  still  eight  miles  distant,  aod 
the  Blue  Ridge  chain  of  Mountains  had  to  be  crossed.  To  add  to  the  droariaeas 
of  the  prospect,  the  end  of  the  road  last  to  be  travelled,  for  two  or  three  miles, 
was  known  to  be  in  so  unfinished  a  state,  as  to  be  very  dangerous.  I  travelled  is  a 
vehicle  then  common,  and  very  appropriately  called  a  "  sulky,"  drawn  by  a 
good  horse.  After  proceeding  a  mile  or  two,  I  came  up  with  a  barouche  drawn 
by  a  feeble  horse,  through  many  rocks  and  much  mud,  slowly  ascending  one  of 
the  steepest  parts  of  the  mountain.  It  was  too  daric  at  once  to  recogn^  the 
carriage,  and  supposing  all  my  company  to  be  far  ahead,  I  attempted  to  pass. 
As  I  did  so,  a  voice  issued  from  the  carriage,  saying,  in  a  somewhat  plaintive  tone, 
''Brother,  you  will  not  leave  us?"  It  was  good  Brother  Wharey,  and  his  two 
daughters.  The  reply  to  his  interrogatory  was  instant  and  earnest — "Why 
surely  not."  So,  on  we  went  together.  In  a  little  while,  his  carriage  broke, 
and  we  were  stopped.  The  darkness  was  now  so  great  as  to  render  the  seise  of 
sight  useless.  We  had  almost  concluded  that  the  dark  night  must  be  passed 
just  there  in  the  mountains;  when,  recollecting  how  much  the  loss  of  one  sense 
improves  the  power  of  those  that  remain,  we  determined  to  resort  to  that  <^ 
feeling.  Thus  we  soon  discovered  that  the  fracture  could  be  temporarily  repaired 
by  the  help  of  our  trunk  straps.  This  being  done,  we  moved  slowly  on,  i^yii^ 
chiefly  on  the  instinct  of  our  horses.  Mr.  Wharey  insisted  on  leading  the  way, 
partly,  he  said,  because  his  horse  was  the  more  quiet,  and  partly  because  be  was 
the  better  driver.  The  last  reason  was  given  with  a  good-natored  laugh. 
Presently  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  exclaimed, — **  We  are  at  the  water*is  edge, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  road."  He  left  his  carriage,  and  reconnoitered  with  his 
whip-staff,  and  recollecting  his  geography,  said, — **  0,  this  must  be  North  River, 
which  just  here  enters  into  the  James, — the  two  forming  a  right  angle;  and  we 
must  keep  along  the  side  of  the  latter."  He  advanced,  feeling  his  way,  sweep- 
ing his  whip-staff  in  front  to  trace  the  road,  and  holding  above  his  head  a  white 
handkerchief  as  our  guide, — this  being  the  only  visible  object.  Neither  of  us  had 
ever  travelled  this  road  before,  and  we  were  now  just  in  the  unfinished  and  most 
dangerous  part  of  it.  On  our  left  the  North  River  rolled  and  dashed  furioasly, 
and  on  our  right  rose  the  high  and  rugged  cliffs  of  the  mountain.  The  road  was 
extremely  narrow, — barely  wide  enough  for  a  single  carriage  to  pass.  Jast  hers 
we  met  the  stage.  Mr.  Wharey,  being  ahead,  first  encountered  the  driver,  who 
rudely  ordered  him  to  **  give  the  road  to  the  m&U.'*  The  kindness  with  which 
the  good  man  bore  with  this  rudeness,  and  the  Christian  gentleness  with  wiiieh 
it  was  met  and  conquered,  flirnished  an  admirable  illustration  of  overcoming 
evil  with  good.  But  one  thing  could  be  done.  The  road  was  too  narrow  to  t«ni 
our  vehicles,  and  guided  by  the  lights  attached  to  the  stage,  we  disconnected  the 
horses  f^om  our  carriages,  lifted  them  round,  hitched  up  again,  and  drove  back 
to  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  and  thus  gave  the  stage- an  opportunity  te 
pass.  Then  turning  again,  we  resumed  our  dismal  journey.  The  light  we  had 
temporarily  enjoyed  from  the  stage  lamps  had  only  served,  noT  that  they  ves>e 
gone,  to  add  to  the  dreariness  of  our  condition.  They  had  Jtisi<gnFen  us  suck  a 
view  of  the  perils  which  sttrronnded  us,  as  greatly  to  increase  oxg  fears.    A  cleri 
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fttm  to  the  right  or  left  of  eyen  a  few  inches  would  haTo  thrown  U8  oier  tho 
precipice  into  the  riyer.  But  soon  a  bright  light  was  seen  in  the  distance,  moT- 
ing  rapidly  towards  us.  It  proved  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  messenger,  mounted 
on  a  fleet  horse,  and  dispatched  by  our  friends,  who  had  reached  the  hotel, — in 
search  of  us.  We  were  soon  safely  in  the  midst  of  them.  A  comfortable  sup- 
per was  already  growing  cold, — for  our  dear  brethren  had  said  they  could  not  eat 
until  they  knew  our  condition,  or  had  us  with  them.  The  repast  being  over, — all 
assembled  in  the  largest  room  of  the  hotel,  and  led  by  the  good  Dr.  Baxter,  tha 
hymn  of  praise  was  sung,  the  word  of  God  was  read,  the  prayer  of  faith  offered, 
in  which  the  dear  man  of  Qod  did  not  fail  to  give  thanks,  even  with  tears,  for 
the  safety  of  the  brethren  who  had  been  left  behind. 

I  have  related  this  story  as  furnishing  a  specimen  of  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers often  encountered  by  those  who  labour  in  the  uncultivated  and  mountain- 
ous portions  of  the  Lord's  vineyard;  but  more  especially  to  illustrate  one  or  two 
points  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Wharey.  Through  all  these  difficulties,  it  was 
impossible  to  detect  a  discontented  or  murmuring  spirit  in  this  eminently  good 
man.  In  no  part  of  the  journey  was  he  more  cheerful.  "  The  Lord  rergneth." 
'<  I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye."  ''  The  Lord  Ood  is  a  Sun  and  Shield.^ 
These,  with  kindred  passages,  seemed  to  live,  and  bum,  and  rule,  in  his  heart. 

And  then,  there  were  the  dear  girls  shut  up  in  that  barouche — the  eldest  driv- 
ing, as  the  father  walked  before,  holding  up  his  white  handkerchief  in  one  hand, 
and  sweeping  his  whip-staff  across  the  road  with  the  other.  They  were  often 
cheered  by  kind  inquiries  as  to  their  condition  and  feelings.  But  no  tear  feU 
from  their  eyes,  no  complaining  word  escaped  their  lips.  So  effectually  had  the 
father  infused  his  own  meek  spirit  into  his  daughters,  that  they  submitted  to  all 
the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  their  situation  with  something  of  a  martyr 
spirit. 

Mr.  Wharey  formed  his  opinions  cautiously  and  slowly,  but  when  formed,  he 
held  and  expressed  them  with  a  tenacity  and  fearlessness  which  could  not  easily 
be  overcome.  And  the  same  was  true  of  his  friendships.  lie  was  cautious,  but 
candid.  When  his  confidence  was  once  gained,  it  was  not  easily  lost;  and  when 
trusted,  it  never  deceived.  In  a  word,  he  was  altogether  too  unpretending  and 
childlike,  too  modest  and  self-sacrificing,  to  attract,  to  much  extent,  the  pubUe 
gaie,  or  to  call  forth  popular  applause.  He  was  more  than  content  to  occupy  the 
place,  and  serve  the  purpose,  of  those  parts  of  a  building,  which,  though  never 
seen,  are  yet  indispensable  to  its  permanence  and  utility.  Such  men  are  rare  ia 
this  bustling,  noisy  age,  but  all  the  more  valuable  because  rare.  If  not  duly 
appreciated  while  they  live,  they  never  fail  to  leave,  when  they  die,  a  name 
which  ''  is  as  ointment  poured  forth."  Being  dead,  they  yet  speak.  Unseen, 
they  are  still  felt,  and  known,  and  valued,  as  they  were  not  while  they  lived. 
Such  was  this  good  and  useful  man.  May  the  Church  be  blest  with  many  such 
sons! 

Tours  truly  and  affectionately, 

WILLIAM  S.  WHITE. 
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WILLIAM  JESSUP  ARMSTRONG,  D.  D  * 

1818—1846. 

William  Jsssup  Armstronq  was  born  on  the  29th  of  October,  1796, 
ftl  Mendham,  N.  J.,  where  his  father,  the  Re7.  Amri  Armstrong,  D.  D., 
was  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  the  eldest  of  nine  child- 
ren. He  spent  his  earliest  years  at  home,  in  acquiring  the  common  rudi- 
ments of  an  education;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  fitted  to  enter 
College.  But,  in  order  to  the  more  effectual  development  of  his  physic*! 
constitution,  his  father,  instead  of  sending  him  immediately  to  College, 
placed  him  on  a  farm,  where  he  spent  about  five  years,  dividing  his  tim« 
between  manual  labour  and  general  reading. 

In  1814,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  Janior  class 
of  Princeton  College.  His  father,  whose  heart  had,  from  his  son's  earliesi 
childhood,  been  set  upon  his  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, — ^in  the 
prospect  of  his  leaving  home,  addressed  a  sermon  to  the  youth  of  his  coa- 
gregation,  which  was  prepared  with  special  reference  to  his  son's  ease. 
And  the  sermon  was  not  without  its  effect.  It  left  a  strong  impression  <m 
the  mind  of  the  young  man,  which  indeed  was  afterwards  partially  efiaced 
by  the  new  scenes  into  which  he  was  brought,  but  was  subsequently  revived 
and  deepened  during  an  extensive  revival  of  religion  in  the  College,  from 
which  he  dated  the  first  formation  of  his  Christian  character.  In  the  spring 
of  1815,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion. 

In  the  autumn  of  1816,  Mr.  Armstrong  completed  his  college  course, 
having  sustained  throughout  a  highly  respectable  standing  as  a  scholar.  He 
returned  immediately  to  live  with  his  father,  who  then  had  charge  of  a 
large  and  fiourishing  Academy  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Placing  himself  under 
the  care  of  the  Jersey  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  in  Octo- 
ber succeeding  his  graduation,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under 
his  father's  direction, — at  the  same  time  acting  as  an  assistant  teacbcr  in 
his  father's  school.  He  also,  in  his  theological  studies,  occasionally  availed 
himself  of  the  aid  of  Dr.  Richards,  then  minister  at  Newark,  and  after- 
wards Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn. 

After  spending  two  years  in  this  manner,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  bj 
the  Presbytery  of  Jersey,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1818;  but,  instead  cl 
entering  at  once  fully  on  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  he  repaired  to  Prince- 
ton, where,  for  a  year,  he  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  furnished  bt 
the  Theological  Seminary.  When  the  year  was  completed,  he  received  t 
commission  from  the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Missions,  to  proceed  to 
Albemarle  County,  in  the  central  part  of  Virginia.  Here  he  spent  two 
years,  labouring  principally  in  Charlottesville  and  its  vicinity, — a  r^on 
distinguished  at  that  time  for  the  prevalence  of  irreligion  and  infidelity.  Ha 
labours  here  were  attended  with  marked  success ;  and  several  infidels  were 
hopefully  converted  through  his  instrumentality. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Armstrong  was  recalled  to  New  Jersey  by  the  declining 
health  of  his  father.  On  his  arrival  at  Bloomfield,  he  found  an  extensive 
Mid  powerful  revival  of  religion   in  progress,  into  which  he  entered  with 
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giMi  wml  Mid  inidresi.  His  laboan  were  highly  MMptoble  in  ike  isr- 
roQDdiiig  country,  and  in  Ooiober  of  ihb  year,  be  aeoepted  a  nnanimevt 
iayitotion  from  the  Firat  Presbyterian  Choroh  in  Trenton  to  becofene  theit 
Pastor.  Here  he  oontinned  laboaring  with  great  fidelity  and  sueoess  nearij 
three  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1824,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Rioe,  having  resigned  hit 
oharge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  with  a  view  ta 
enter  upon  a  Professorship  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  reeoa* 
mended  Mr.  Armstrong  as  a  suitable  person  to  suooeed  him  in  the  pastoral 
office.  A  call  was  accordingly  made  out  for  him,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  ta 
accept  it.  Hero  he  laboured  with  untiring  assiduity  for  ten  years,  during 
which  time  his  influence  was  constantly  increasing  throughout  the  State^ 
He  was  Secretary  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  of  his  Presbytery,  Tnm^ 
tee  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Manager  in  Temperance,  Sabbatk 
School,  Colonixation,  and  other.  Societies,  besides  being  a  moat  effioien* 
member  of  the  different  ecclesiastical  bodies  with  which  he  was  connected. 

Mr.  Armstrong  had,  from  the  commencement  of  his  religious  life,  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  missions ;  and  that  interest  was  constantly 
becoming  deeper  during  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Richmond.  On  tke 
first  Monday  in  January,  1833,  at  a  meeting  of  the  ministers  and  churoh«i 
of  Richmond,  he  seemed  to  receive  a  fresh  and  remarkable  baptism  of  tke 
missionary  spirit,  the  influence  of  which  he  doubtless  felt  to  the  close  of  hia 
life.  '*  I  am  ashamed,"  said  he,  **  my  brethren,  that  there  are  so  many  of 
us  in  this  Christian  land;  we  must  go  to  the  heathen."  At  the  next  meet* 
ing  of  the  East  Hanover  Presbytery,  measures  were  taken,  which  resulted 
in  a  new  missionary  organization,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Central  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions."  At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Board  in  March,  1834, 
Mr.  Armstrong  was  unanimously  elected  its  Secretary.  He  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  his  church,  though  devotedly  attached  to  him,  recognised 
the  higher  claims  of  the  missionary  cause,  and  cheerfully  consented  to  give 
him  up.  His  connection  with  his  congregation  was  dissolved  on  the  6tk 
of  May. 

Agreeably  to  an  understanding  with  the  newly  organised  Society,  Mr. 
Armstrong  was  immediately  appointed  General  Agent  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  and  he  entered  on  his  labours,  in  this  capacity,  about 
the  beginning  of  June,  1834.  In  fulfilling  the  duties  of  this  Agency,  he 
met  with  great  encouragement;  was  everywhere  most  cordially  received, 
and  obtained  liberal  contributions  to  the  missionary  cause. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Wisner  in  February,  1834,  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
immediately  thought  of  as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  place  which  bad  thne 
been  rendered  vacant ;  and,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  in  the  £i>U 
lowing  September,  he  was  appointed  one  of  its  Secretaries  fi>r  Correspond- 
ence. He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  removed  to  Bo6t4Mi  in  November* 
His  department  of  labour  was  the  Home  Correspondence,  including  the 
superintendence  of  Agencies.  In  April,  1838,  by  advice  of  the  Prudential 
Committee,  he  removed  hif  family  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he 
remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  relations  with  the  Pradentkd 
Committee,  however,  and  his  associates  in  office,  were  maintained  hj  ooa- 
Btaiit  oorrespondence,  and  by  kis  attending  their  meetings  onee  a  moatk 
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*  Dorag  hii  rowdf  ct  boik  in  BoBtoa  and  in  N«w  Tofk,  be  wms  eoasiaaij 
••eupied  by  his  ofieial  engagementB.  Nearly  erery  Sabbath  be  vu 
•Mployed  in  pleading  the  cause  of  mLsaioBS;  and  partienlariy  after  be 
remoyed  to  Now  York,  his  Sabbath-day  labours  took  a  wide  range.  His 
preaching  was  of  that  earnest,  stirring,  and  yet  intellectual,  character,  that 
earried  with  it  both  the  understanding  and  the  heart ;  and  some  of  the  dmm 
iapressive  appeals  in  behalf  of  missions  that  have  ever  been  made  in  tkk 
eovntry,  undoubtedly  came  from  his  lips. 

In  1840,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diyinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Ibe  Oollege  of  New  Jersey. 

On  Monday,  the  2dd  of  November,  1846,  Dr.  Armstrong  left  New  York, 
to  make  his  monthly  visit  to  Boston,  and  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Pn« 
dmitial  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions.  Having  aoeomplished  his 
•bject,  he  set  out  at  five  o'clock  on  Wednesday  P.  M.,  to  return  to  New 
York ;  though  the  prospect  of  a  violent  storm  led  his  friends  in  Boston  to 
urge  him  to  remain,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  perilous  to  spend  tb< 
night  upon  the  water.  He  travelled  by  rail-way  to  Norwich  and  Allyn^s 
Point,  and  at  the  latter  place  took  passage  in  the  Atlantic  for  New  York. 
The  boat  was  detained  for  some  time  at  New  London,  and  did  not  proceed 
«a  her  course  until  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  on  Thursday  momisg. 
About  nine  miles  out  of  the  harbour,  the  steam-pipe  burst,  rendering  the 
engine  useless;  and,  immediately  after,  the  wind  changed  its  direction  and 
increased  in  violence.  The  anchors  were  thrown  out,  the  decks  cleared, 
and  every  thing  done  that  could  be  to  lighten  the  vessel ;  but  all  to  no  par- 
pose — the  anchors  were  dragged,  and  the  wreck  continued  to  drift  towards 
the  leeward  shore,— the  waves  continually  breaking  over  it.  The  fires  too 
were  extinguished,  and  the  passengers  suffered  much  from  wet  and  cold,  as 
well  as  from  anxiety  and  terror.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  about 
four  o'clock,  Friday  morning,  November  27th,  when  the  wreck  broke  upoa 
the  reef,  and  the  falling  deck,  and  the  raging  billows,  swept  Dr.  Armstrong 
and  many  others  into  the  sea.  During  thb  season  of  extreme  anxiety  and 
agitation,  he  maintained  great  composure,  endeavouring  to  administer  warn- 
ing and  consolation  to  his  fellow-passengers,  in  view  of  the  peculiarly  solemn 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  But  a  moment  before  the  s^em 
closed,  he  remarked — **  I  hope  we  may  be  allowed,  if  Qod  will,  to  reach  ths 
shore  with  our  lives ;  but  if  not,  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  wisdooi 
and  goodness  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well.'' 

The  remains  of  Dr.  Armstrong  were  recovered  from  the  water,  and  cos- 
veyed  to  Norwich  on  Friday  P.  M.,  where  they  were  immediately  recognised, 
and  the  next  day  were  taken  to  New  York.  The  Funeral  solemnitieB 
were  attended  on  Monday,  at  Dr.  Adams'  Church,  in  Broome  Street,  with 
appropriate  addresses  and  devotional  exercises.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Nehemiah 
Adams  of  Boston,  by  request  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  subsequently 
preached  a  Sermon  in  commemoration  of  their  beloved  and  honoured  col- 
league, which  was  published. 

Dr.  Armstrong  was  married  in  April,  1824,  to  Sarah  MUnor,  daughter 
of  Horace  Stockton,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  a  nieoe  of  the  Hon.  Richard 
Stockton,  of  Princeton.  She  was  a  lady  of  uncommonly  interesting  qnali- 
ties,  bat  died  in  less  than  a  year  after  her  marriage,  leaving  one  child, 
which  abo  died  at  the  age  of  about  seven.  In  August,  1828,  he  was  inar> 
ried  a  seocMid  time,  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Samuel  Pleasants,  of  Rich- 
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WkfmAf  editor  of  the  YirgioU  Argw.  By  ihk  ■MMrrkge  tliere  were  me 
ohildren.     Mrs.  A.  sUll  (1856)  sunrives,  and  residee  io  Richmond. 

A  selection  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  Sermons,  in  eonnection  with  %  Memoir 
of  his  Life  by  the  Rev.  Hollis  Reed,  was  published  in  1858. 

I  first  knew  Dr.  Armstrong  when  he  entered  the  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
and  always  maintained  a  pleasant  acquaintance  with  him  till  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  his  person  he  was  short  and  thick  set,  and  had  a  face  that  indi« 
oated  a  vigorous  mind  and  great  strength  of  purpose,  while  yet  it  was  easily 
lighted  up  with  a  smile.  He  walked  more  rapidly  than  gracefully,  and 
always  had  the  appearance  of  a  roan  who  had  somethbg  to  do.  From  the 
first  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I  was  struck  with  his  remarkably  tender, 
earnest,  conscientious  and  devout  spirit.  His  performances  in  the  Sem^ 
nary  were  always  highly  respectable,  though  they  scarcely  gaTe  promise  of 
so  much  eminence  as  he  reached  in  after  life.  After  he  became  one  of  tiM 
Secretaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  he  preached  ser^ 
ral  times  in  my  pulpit,  and  never  failed  to  leave  a  powerful  impression. 
His  sermons  were  evidently  designed  to  produce  an  effect  in  favour  of  his 
cause,  and  not  in  his  own  favour.  They  were  always  thoroughly  elaborated, 
and  showed  a  comprehensive  and  vigorous  mind,  and  a  large,  warm,  Chris- 
tian heart.  His  voice  was  not  the  most  agreeable,  and  his  manner  in  the 
pulpit  was  far  from  being  polished ;  but  yet  there  was  a  simplicity,  a  direct- 
ness, a  melting  and  glowing  fervour,  that  would  have  made  his  manner 
eloquent,  even  if  it  had  lacked  much  of  the  general  propriety  and  digni^ 
that  belonged  to  it.  In  his  private  intercourse  he  was  modest  and  unaa- 
snming,  and  yet  was  a  most  agreeable  and  edifying  companion.  I  never 
knew  that  he  had  an  enemy. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  MAGIE,  D.  D. 

Elixabsthtown,  N.  J.,  December  15, 1849. 

Dear  Brother :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  that  I  should  furnish 
you  with  some  estimate  of  the  character  of  our  lamented  friend,  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, founded  on  a  somewhat  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  him. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Armstrong  commenced  soon  after  he  had  made  a 
public  profession  of  Christ's  name.  The  impression  which  I  received  of  his 
character  from  the  very  first,  was  distinct  and  deep,  and  though  modified  by 
time  and  circumstances,  was  never  materially  altered.  He  was  one  of  those 
bold,  ardent,  independent  young  men,  who  are  sure  to  make  themselves  felt 
wherever  they  are.  His  impulses  were  naturally  strong,  and  his  feelings  impetu- 
ous. There  was  an  air  of  decision  and  energy  about  him  in  those  earlier  days, 
which  marked  his  whole  deportment,  and  adhered  to  him  to  the  very  last.  Hie 
was  no  mere  negative  existence,  either  before  or  after  conversion. 

There  was  something  in  his  very  appearance, — his  form,  his  features,  and  his 
motions,  which  conveyed  an  idea  of  energy  and  perseverance.  As  the  result  of 
habits  acquired  while  very  young,  he  possessed  uncommon  physical  strength, 
and  he  delighted  to  put  it  forth  on  every  fit  occasion.  Few  men  could  endure 
hardness  so  well — there  was  a  firmness  and  a  compactness  in  his  frame,  which 
betokened  extraordinary  force  and  power.  No  student  of  the  College,  of  the 
same  size,  could  at  all  cope  with  him.  Labours  and  exposures,  under  which 
most  constitutions  would  have  sunk  at  once,  he  was  able  to  bear  for  years  in 
succession,  with  seeming  ease. 

Equally  marked  and  decided  were  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  He  was  blessed 
with  a  temper  delightfully  cfaeerftil  and  buoyant,  leading  him  frequently  to  indulge 
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Ml  pUjM  nvisrk,  ftsd  WBdering  him  a  fB«e#  plMsaat  and  dosiraUe  eompaimi 
Deeply  serious  as  he  generally  appeared,  there  was  not  a  particle  of  ascetkasiB  in 
his  feelings.  Those  who  knew  him  well  are  aware  that  he  had  a  Tein  of  wit  ana 
irony,  which  would  now  and  then  spontaneously  show  itself,  though  always  in  t 
quiet  and  harmless  way.  Few  ministers  of  the  Gospel  hsTe  better  understood  hov 
to  blend  the  pleasing  and  the  useful  in  the  ordinary  intmtwurse  of  life.  He  had  a 
clear  understanding,  a  solid  and  correct  judgment,  a  fervid  imagination,  aodu 
Urge  and  warm  a  heart  as  is  perhaps  ever  given  to  man.  His  qualifications,  both 
mental  and  moral,  for  efficient  service  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  were  of  a  high  orda. 

Still  the  chief  beauty  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  character  was  unqaestionably  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  No  one  could  be  acquainted  with  him  at  all,  without  reoeiv- 
ing  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  really  tasted  of  the  good  won] 
•f  God,  and  felt  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  Everywhere  and  on  all  oco 
lions,  he  was  a  kind,  devont,  faithAil  Christian  minister.  It  was  impossible  to 
tarry  with  him  for  a  night,  join  with  him  in  a  prayer,  hear  him  ddiver  la 
address,  or  travel  with  him  on  a  journey,  and  not  feel  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. 

His  preaching  had  in  it  a  happy  mixture  of  dose  argument  and  fervent  appesl. 
well  adapted  to  produce  the  impression  that  he  spoke  in  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  with  power.  Never,  while  memory  lasts,  will  his  solemn  warnings, 
his  beseeching  looks,  and  his  earnest  expostulations,  be  forgotten.  It  oftea 
seemed  as  though  he  could  not  come  down  from  the  pulpit  without  some  encour- 
agement that  his  hearers  would  become  reconciled  to  God.  Besides  the  best 
advantages  of  education,  he  had  a  higher  and  nobler  training  for  the  work  of 
Ike  ministry,  than  could  be  furnished  by  any  school  of  Gamaliel.  His  prepara- 
lion  was  such  as  had  grown  out  of  the  fears  and  hopes,  the  remembrances  and 
anticipations,  the  conflicts  and  conquests,  of  his  own  bosom.  He  was  deeply 
conversant  with  human  wants  and  woes,  and  felt  the  adaptedness  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  supply  the  one  and  remove  the  other.  This  made  him  one  of  the  most 
^ective  and  successful  preachers  of  his  day.  No  one  could  love  the  polpit 
more. 

During  the  years  that  he  served  the  American  Board  in  the  capacity  of  finta- 
cial  Secretary,  his  feelings  were  in  a  perpetual  glow.  He  had  fbund  it  hard  to 
give  up  his  pastoral  charge,  and  there  were  times  when  he  sighed  for  the  boor 
when  he  might  again  take  the  oversight  of  some  flock  of  God.  But  there  wis 
no  filtering,  no  holding  back,  no  sparing  of  himself  in  a  work  to  which,  lor  tlie 
present,  a  wise  and  holy  Providence  had  called  him.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the 
business  of  his  Agency.  Eternity  alone  can  reveal  what  feelings  he  hmd,  wfast 
toil  he  bore,  what  supplications  he  offered,  what  entreaties  he  used,  while  pre- 
senting this  great  subject  to  the  churches.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was  under  a  con- 
stant pressure.  He  lived  and  laboured  as  if  the  case  of  the  whole  heathen  worU 
was  upon  him. 

The  work,  as  he  felt  its  obligations,  and  sought  to  perform  its  duties,  was  too 
much  for  him.  It  is  impossible  for  flesh  and  blood  to  bear  such  a  burden  for  a 
long  time  together.  I  saw  that  he  was  rapidly  wearing  out.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  hastened  him  out  of  the  world,  he  must  sooo 
have  retired  from  active  service  in  the  cause  of  Christian  Missions. 

In  reference  to  the  manner  of  his  removal  to  a  better  world,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that,  of  all  the  ministers  and  men  of  God  of  my  acquaintance,  I  know  of 
no  one  better  fitted  to  stand  on  the  decks  of  the  Atlantic,  amidst  the  agitated 
and  awe-struck  company,  and  lift  up  his  voice  above  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  to 
speak  of  Jesus  as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  and  dissipate  the  gloom  of  the 
aad  scene,  by  pointing  his  anxious  auditors  to  the  calm  and  quiet  of  the  celestial 
city. 

Yours  Terj  tmly, 

DAYID  MAGIX. 
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NORRIS  BULL,  D.  D  * 

1818—1847. 

NoEEis  Bull,  the  son  of  John  and  Martha  (Bogers)  Bull,  was  born  in 
Harwinton,  Litch6eld  County,  Conn.,  October  24,  1790.  His  father  was 
a  respectable  farmer,  and  served  as  a  minute  man  in  the  war  of  the  Revoln- 
tion.  Both  his  parents  had  an  eye  to  the  highest  interests  of  their  child- 
ren, and  gave  them,  in  the  best  sense,  a  Christian  education. 

The  son,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  evinced,  from  the  first 
unfolding  of  his  faculties,  a  remarkable  thirst  for  knowledge.  Though  ho 
spent  his  earlier  years  upon  a  farm,  and  was  destined  in  the  intention  of 
his  father  to  agricultural  pursuits,  his  passion  for  books  was  so  strong  as 
materially  to  interfere  with  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  daily  labours. 
A  portion  of  the  time  usually  given  to  sleep  he  was  accustomed  to  devote 
to  reading ;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  propose  to  him  any  amusement  so 
attractive,  but  that  he  declined  it  unhesitatingly,  for  the  sake  of  his 
favourite  employment.  So  decided  was  his  preference  for  intellectual 
pursuits,  that  his  father  yielded  to  his  wishes  to  obtain  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion ;  and,  having  gone  through  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  he  entered 
Yale  College,  when  he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

During  his  collegiate  course,  he  was  distingubhed  for  sobriety  and  diligence, 
and  was  much  above  mediocrity  in  his  acquirements,  and  that  too  in  a  class 
of  more  than  ordinary  reputation  for  both  talent  and  improvement.  He 
was  never  a  superficial  thinker  from  the  beginning — he  was  always  bent 
upon  knowing  the  reason  of  things,  where  it  was  within  the  range  of  his 
comprehension;  and  hence, as  might  be  expected,  he  excelled  in  the  severer, 
far  more  than  in  the  lighter,  studies.  He  neglected  nothing  that  formed 
part  of  the  prescribed  course,  and  uniformly  acquitted  himself  with  honour 
in  his  recitations ;  but  he  was  most  in  his  element  when  he  was  penetrating 
into  the  depths  of  Mathematics  and  Philosophy. 

Previous  to  his  being  graduated  in  September,  1813,  he  engaged  as 
Principal  of  a  school  in  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  and  actually  commenced  his 
labours  as  a  teacher  immediately  after  the  final  examination  of  his  class 
in  July.  He  left  his  school  long  enough  to  attend  Commeucement,  and 
receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  then  returned  to  it,  without  any 
definite  purpose  for  the  future,  other  than  to  continue  in  the  same  employ- 
ment. He  was  eminently  successful  as  a  teacher,  and  the  school  which  had 
previously  been  not  a  little  depressed,  quickly  increased  in  numbers,  so  that 
an  assistant  was  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  requisite  duties. 
He  was  admirably  adapted  to  teach,  not  only  by  his  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  various  branches  of  study,  but  by  the  discriminating  estimate  which  he 
formed  of  the  capacities  of  the  young,  and  his  ability  to  make  himself 
understood  by  the  humblest  of  his  pupils. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  his  Christian 
life.  He  had  been  the  subject  of  religious  impressions,  in  a  greater  or  leas 
degree,  from  his  childhood ;  but  they  had  never  been,  during  his  earlier 
years,  of  so  decided  a  character  as  to  give  him  any  confidence  that  he  had 
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really  felt  the  sanetifyiDg  power  of  the  (Gospel.  It  was  drning  hb  i 
in  LansiDgburg  that  hU  mind  became  deeply  and  permanentlj  impreswd 
with  the  great  coooern  ;  and  for  a  long  period  he  was  subject  to  the  aiost 
fNiinful  struggles,  and  then  to  alternations  of  feeble  hope  and  overwheltnbg 
anxiety,  until  at  length  his  mind  reposed  in  the  joyful  conviction  that  be 
had  become  an  adopted  child  of  God.  The  late  Dr.  Blatobford,  withia 
whose  congregation  he  lived,  was  his  spiritual  counsellor  during  this  period, 
and  in  due  time  he  received  him  to  the  Communion  of  the  Church. 

In  connection  with  the  change  of  character  which  he  believed  himself  dov 
to  have  experienced,  he  formed  the  purpose  to  spend  his  days  in  preaching 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  And,  in  accordance  with  this  purpose, 
he  relinquished  his  place  in  the  school,  and  joined  the  Theological  Seminarj 
at  Princeton,  in  the  autumn  of  1816.  Here  he  maintained  the  reputation 
of  having  a  well  balanced  mind,  of  being  a  thorough  student,  and  a 
consistent,  exemplary  Christian  ;  and  those  who  were  most  intimate  with 
him,  knew  that  he  had  a  keenness  of  discernment,  an  energy  of  purpose, 
and  withal  a  depth  of  spiritual  feeling,  that  would  scarcely  have  beea 
imagined  from  meeting  him  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  His  con- 
oection  with  the  Seminary  continued  until  sometime  in  1818,  when  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia. 

Shortly  after  receiving  licensure,  he  went  into  the  Western  part  of  tie 
State  of  New  York,  as  a  missionary,  under  the  patronage  of  the  New  York 
Young  Men's  Missionary  Society.  His  first  stated  ministerial  services  were 
at  Warsaw,  in  the  County  of  Wyoming,  where  he  continued  about  two 
years,  labouring  much  to  the  edification  and  acceptance  of  the  people.  In 
1821,  he  received  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Geneseo,  N.  Y.; 
and,  though  lie  did  not  immediately  accept  it,  ho  consented  to  remove  thither, 
and  labour  among  them  for  some  time,  as  a  stated  supply.  The  next  year, 
however,  (1822,)  bo  formally  accepted  their  call,  and  was  regularly  inducled 
into  the  pastoral  office. 

His  connection  with  the  people  of  Geneseo  continued  for  eleven  years. 
During  this  period,  he  was  most  earnest  and  laborious  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  was  privileged  to  witness  the  highly  gratifying  results  of  his 
ministry,  in  large  and  hopeful  accessions  to  the  Church.  After  some  time, 
however,  he  became  entangled  in  a  perplexing  and  painful  controversy, 
which  threatened  to  put  in  jeopardy  both  his  comfort  and  his  usefulness 
The  details  of  that  controversy  could  not  be  brought  within  narrow  com- 
pass ;  and  I  have  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  ability  here  to  record  them ; 
but  this  much  may  safely  be  said, — that,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
have  existed  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  any  of  the  measures  which  Mr. 
Bull  felt  constrained  to  adopt,  all  impartial  persons  were  agreed  in* the 
opinion  that  his  conduct  displayed  the  most  far  reaching  and  sagacioos 
mind,  and  the  most  infiexible  adherence  to  his  own  honest  convictions.  It 
was  probably  owing,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  the  change  in  some  of  his 
relations,  occasioned  by  this  unhappy  controversy,  that,  in  1833,  he 
accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  at  Wyoming,  distant  a 
few  miles  from  Geneseo,  to  become  their  Pastor. 

In  connection  with  his  pastoral  charge  at  Wyoming,  he  also  held,  daring 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  the  place  of  Principal  of  an  Academy ;  and 
for  three  years  he  discharged  the  twofold  duty  of  pastor  of  a  flock,  and 
teacher  of  youth.     The  Academy  of  which  he  had  the  charge  was  eminently 
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pffotpereoft  under  Ub  direction ;  and  hit  congregation  kad  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  any  lack  of  miDisterial  fidelity  and  seal.  Bat,  after  having 
Bojoorned  there  abont  three  years  and  a  half,  which,  so  far  as  his  relation  to 
tkose  around  him  was  concerned,  were  years  of  great  quietude  and  comfort, 
he  accepted,  in  1886,  an  invitation  to  Clarkson,  to  become,  as  ho  had  been 
at  Wyoming,  the  minister  of  a  congregation,  and  the  head  of  a  public 
school.  His  extensive  experience  and  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  rendered 
the  school  at  once  emioently  popular ;  and,  during  the  period  of  his  connec- 
tion with  it,  it  is  said  to  have  sent  forth  a  larger  number  to  the  different 
Colleges,  than  almost  any  similar  iostitution  in  Western  New  York.  At 
the  end  of  six  years,  however,  he  retired  from  the  school,  with  a  view  to 
devote  himself  more  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  From  this  time 
till  1846,  his  whole  energies  were  directed  to  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual 
interests  of  his  people.  But,  in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  he  came  to  a 
determination, — owing  to  some  peculiar  circumstances  in  his  congregation, 
which  he  thought  demanded  such  a  step, — to  resign  his  pastoral  charge ; 
and  this  he  did  at  the  next  meeting  of  Presbytery.  He,  however,  continued 
to  reside  with  his  family  at  Clarkson,  greatly  respected  and  beloved  by  the 
community  at  large,  till  some  time  in  the  succeeding  autumn,  when  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  supply  the  then  vacant  Church  in  Lewiston,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Niagara  Falls.  Here  his  services  are  understood 
to  have  been  highly  appreciated,  and  his  situation  to  have  promised  much 
of  both  comfort  and  usefulness,  until  .his  career  was  terminated  by  his 
sudden  and  lamented  death. 

In  1845,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Union  College. 

Dr.  Bull  possessed  a  naturally  vigorous  physical  oonstitution,  and  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  health  during  almost  his  whole  life.  And  his  health  and 
spirits  were  never  better  than  during  the  months  and  weeks  that  imme- 
diately preceded  his  unexpected  departure.  His  last  sermon  was  preached 
on  Thanksgiving  day,  (1847,)  from  Isaiah  Ix.  12.  His  system  became 
somewhat  excited  by  the  exercise  of  preaching,  and  he  found,  on  returning 
home,  that  he  had  taken  cold.  The  next  day  he  was  still  more  unwell,  and 
resorted  to  medicine  for  relief;  but  without  effect.  The  physician  came, 
but  his  skill,  too,  was  unavailing.  A  violent  inflammation  of  the  stomach  had 
commenced,  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  arrest.  In  the  progress  of 
his  disease,  bis  mind  was  considerably  affected,  though  he  was  able,  to  the 
last,  to  recognise  the  different  members  of  his  family,  and  manifested  great 
patience  in  suffering,  and  a  serene  and  humble  confidence,  in  the  prospect 
of  the  scenes  which  were  about  to  open  upon  him.  **  Happy,  happy, 
happy,*'  he  whispered  with  his  dying  breath ;  after  which,  his  lips  moved 
no  more.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  December,  1847.  His  Funeral  Sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lord,  of  Buffalo,  and  was  published. 

Dr.  Bull  was  married,  June  9, 1819,  to  Mary  Ann  Henry,  of  Saugatuok, 
Conn.,  who  became  the  mother  of  four  children, — one  of  whom, — a  young 
man  of  extraordinary  powers  and  promise,  who  was  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1842,  died  at  Rochester  in  1844.  Mrs.  Bull  survived  her  hus- 
band several  years. 

As  Dr.  Bull  shared  the  same  room  with  me,  during  the  whole  time  that 
he  was  in  the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  I  was  always  in  intimate  and 
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end»4ri»g  rakUMS  witik  htm  till  the  dose  ^f  his  life,  I  think  I  eiiwl  hun 
erred  Berioosly  ia  the  eatimate  which  I  formed  of  his  charaoter. 

In  several  rospeets  he  was  highly  favoured  in  both  his  intelleetaal  and 
moral  constitution.  If  his  mind  operated  with  less  rapidity  tl»n  aooie 
other  great  minds,  there  are  few  that  combine  the  same  degree  of  cdeamesi 
with  the  same  degree  of  force.  He  had  the  rare  faculty  of  holding  a  difi- 
eult  subject  to  his  thoughts  for  a  long  time,  in  earnest  and  patient  inreati* 
gation,  keeping  every  window  of  the  soul  open  to  the  light, — no  matter 
from  what  direction  ;  but  when  once  his  opinion  was  maturely  formed, — so 
far  from  being  at  the  mercy  of  every  opposing  influenoe,  it  was  almost  eer> 
tun  to  withstand  any  force  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  against  it.  He 
united  strong  common  sense,  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  springs  of 
human  action,  with  an  acuteness  of  intellect  that  qualified  him  to  traverse 
the  remotest  regions  of  metaphysical  abstraction.  He  had  a  power  of  self- 
control  that  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  accustomed  tranquillity,  when  the 
elements  around  him  were  wrought  into  the  fiercest  commotion.  He  had  a 
natural  gravity  of  disposition,  and  yet  he  was  habitually  cheerful,  and  often 
even  playful  and  buoyant,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  friends.  He  had  a 
heart  that  was  always  awake  to  generous  impulses,  and  had  no  coDunnnion 
with  a  contracted  or  disingenuous  spirit.  He  was  not  prone  to  unworthy 
suspicion  or  jealousy,  and  yet  his  eye  was  always  open  to  what  was  passbg 
around  him  ;  and  whoever  attempted  to  circumvent  him,  was  sure  to  do  it 
to  his  own  cost.  But,  above  all,  he  had  a  native  moral  heroism, — an  integ- 
rity as  high  and  firm  as  the  mountains, — a  spirit  which,  under  some  dream- 
atanoes,  would  have  figured  gloriously  amidst  scenes  of  martyrdom.  Soch 
unyielding  resolution  as  he  possessed,  if  it  had  been  associated  with  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  qualities,  might  have  deserved  no  better  name  than  obstinacj : 
it  might  have  been,  in  some  of  its  operations,  revolting, — even  terrific. 
But  joined,  as  it  was  in  his  case,  with  a  disposition  to  inquire  calmly  and 
to  judge  impartially,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  discharge  of  duty  and  with  a 
deep  sense  of  accountableness  to  God,  it  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  fonn- 
ing  the  crowning  attribute  of  a  noble  character. 

It  was  a  striking  feature  in  his  character  that  he  reduced  every  thing  in 
the  economy  of  his  life  to  perfect  system.  No  matter  how  great  might  be 
the  pressure  of  his  cares,  ho  always  addressed  himself  calmly  to  each  duty 
in  its  proper  place,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  feel  in  a  hurry.  The 
arrangement  of  his  books  and  papers  was  so  perfect  that  he  could  always 
lay  his  hand  upon  any  thing  he  wanted,  even  in  the  dark.  The  same  sys- 
tematic regard  extended  also  to  his  financial  concerns.  So  rigidly  exact 
was  he  in  this  matter,  that,  from  the  time  he  entered  College  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  he  never  received  or  expended  a  shilling  for  which  he  could  not 
show  a  written  account.  Such  a  habit  as  this  might  in  some  minds  hare 
generated  or  fostered  an  avaricious  spirit ;  but  it  was  quite  otherwise  with 
him ;  for  he  always  met  the  claims  upon  his  charity,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic, promptly,  cheerfully,  liberally. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Bull  would  be  judged  very  differently  by  different 
dasses  of  hearers.  Those  whose  errand  at  the  house  of  God  is  merely  to 
gratify  a  refined  taste,  or  to  be  amused  by  the  eccentricities  of  the  preacher, 
would  be  likely  to  go  away,  saying  that  Dr.  B.  was  not  the  preacher  for 
them.  But  those  who  have  in  view  the  higher  object  of  substantial  Christian 
edification,  would  not  hesitate  to  set  him  down  among  the  best  preachers  to 
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wkm  tiMj  ever  lifltoodd.  His  aoraons  diBpUy^  ImiI  liHlt  imi^ati«i  ^^ 
for  perhaps  he  possessed  less  of  Uiai  than  any  other  faonltj ;  bat  the j  w^re 
diatingiiished  for  logieal  aceuracj  and  great  perspicuity  of  style,  and  were 
emiDently  rich  in  well  digested  scriptural  instruction.  His  delivery  was 
far  from  being  what  would  be  commonly  considered  attractive;  and  yet 
there  was  an  air  of  deep  sincerity,  and  sometimes  of  awful  solemnity,  about 
ii,  that  was  far  more  impressive,  especially  in  seasons  of  unusual  serious- 
ness, than  the  most  finbhed  oratory.  His  sermons  were  generally  written 
out  and  read ;  and  yet  he  was  capable  of  a  highly  respectable  extempora- 
neous effort,  if  the  occasion  required  it.  Hb  prayers  were  characterized 
by  great  reverence,  humility,  and  spirituality :  it  was  not  easy  even  for  the 
careless  Ibtener  to  resbt  the  impression  that  he  was  really  holding  com- 
munion with  a  Being  of  infinite  purity. 

His  views  of  Chrbtian  doctrine  were  indicated,  not  only  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  by  the  well  known 
part  which  he  took  in  the  controversy  by  which  the  Church,  during  his 
ininbtry,  was  agitated.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  views  ever 
underwent  any  strongly  marked  change,  after  he  made  a  public  profession 
of  hb  faith,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  ho  advanced  in  life,  he  rather 
receded  from  certain  forms  of  phraseology  on  some  points,  to  which  he  had 
early  been  accustomed,  and  received  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  a  somewhat  more  rigid  construction.  As  an  index 
to  the  particular  shade  which  hb  theological  views  finally  assumed,  I 
remember  to  have  heard  him,  not  long  before  hb  death,  express  the  opinion 
that  there  was  no  periodical  in  the  country  that  took  ground  so  entirely  in 
aecordance  with  the  word  of  God  as  the  Princeton  Repertory. 

Dr.  Bull's  forte  no  doubt  lay  in  management ; — not  management  in  the 
low  and  unworthy  sense  of  that  word,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  skilful,  manly 
and  dignified  conduct  of  human  affairs.  His  extraordinary  sagacity  brought 
within  his  vbw  all  the  circumstances  that  had  a  bearing  upon  a  difficult  and 
complex  case,  and  enabled  him  to  give  to  each  its  legitimate  direction  in 
reference  to  the  end  which  he  designed  to  accomplish.  His  great  reputa- 
tion in  this  respect  was  the  occasion  of  his  being  often  resorted  to  as  a 
counsellor;  and  it  rarely,  if  ever,  occurred,  that  those  who  put  his  services 
in  requbition,  were  not  satbfied  that  the  best  possible  thing  had  been  done 
for  them.  In  a  deliberative  assembly,  especially  in  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
it  were  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  the  invincible  champion  of  any 
cause  he  undertook.  The  clearness  of  hb  perceptions,  his  perfect  self- 
possession,  his  indomitable  perseverance,  and  hb  acknowledged  incorrupti- 
ble integrity,  constituted  him  almost  of  course  the  master  spirit  of  the  Body, 
and  rendered  him  not  unfrequently  even  a  terror  to  hb  adversaries.  He 
carried  his  points, — not  by  disingenuous  artifice,  or  studied  appeals  to  tho 
interest  or  the  passions  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  but  by  dealing  hon- 
estly, though  skilfully  and  powerfully,  with  their  understandings  and  con- 
sciences, and  throwing  the  strong  points  of  the  ease  which  he  had  to  conduct, 
into  the  very  light  of  noonday. 

That  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  thing  else,  gave  complexion  to  Dr. 
Soil's  minbtry,  was  the  resolute  opposition  with  which  he  breasted  the  tide 
of  innovation,  that  at  one  time  set  in  so  strongly,  especially  upon  the  por- 
tion of  the  Church  with  which  he  was  more  immediately  connected.  When 
the  system  of  "  new  measures,"  as  it  was  commonly  called,  first  came  in,  it 
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wu  Bome^mg  so  unlike  what  the  men  of  ibif  generation  had  seen,  and 
withal  olaimed  an  alliance  to  Buoh  superior  sanctity,  and  pointed  so  trimnph- 
antlj  to  such  speedy  and  glorious  results,  that  many  even  of  the  most  dis- 
creet and  sober  were  half  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  possibly 
they  were  called  upon  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  some  of  their  established  con- 
victions, and  that  the  wonderful  doings  of  the  day  really  betokened  the 
commencement  of  a  more  glorious  state  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Ball  held 
himself,  for  some  time,  in  the  attitude  of  observation  and  inquiry  ;  and,  cm 
one  occasion,  at  Geneseo,  he  even  made  some  approach  to  the  adoption  of 
the  new  system,  in  one  or  two  of  its  featares ;  but  he  quickly  became  con- 
vinced that  it  was  evil,  and  only  evil.  And  from  that  time,  he  not  only 
gave  it  no  support,  but  everywhere  met  it  with  a  vigorous  and  stem  resist- 
ance ;  and  that  too,  at  the  expense  of  being  held  up  as  opposing  revivals, 
and  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  ungodly.  The  course  which  he  thus 
adopted,  from  honest  conviction,  he  persevered  in  without  scruple  and  with- 
out wavering ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  exerted  a  very  important  infla- 
ence  in  checking  the  prevailing  extravagances,  and  restoring  the  order  and 
purity  of  the  Church,  in  the  region  in  which  he  lived. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Bull  was  as  keenly  sensible  to  existing  eviU  in  the 
Church  as  any  other  person,  and  had  been  long  waiting  for  some  efficient 
remedial  agency,  he  was  pot  prepared  for  the  measures  which  the  General 
Assembly  actually  adopted,  terminating  in  the  disruption  of  the  Church. 
He,  however,  was  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  the  case,  as  it  then  existed; 
and  it  is  understood  to  have  been  chiefly  through  Lis  influence  that  kis  own 
Presbytery,  which  was  reached  by  the  Exscinding  Act  of  the  Assembly, 
assumed,  and  as  long  as  he  lived,  continued  to  hold,  a  neutral  attitude. 
Some  of  his  brethren,  whose  general  views  of  doctrine  and  church  policy 
were  in  accordance  with  his  own,  differed  with  biin  in  his  notions  of  expe- 
diency on  this  subject ;  but  I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  course  which  he 
adopted  was  the  result  of  the  most  mature  deliberation,  and  that  his  convic- 
tion of  the  rectitude  of  it  had  not  been  impaired  a  short  time  previous  to 
his  death. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  estimate  here  given  of  Dr.  Bull's  character 
may  appear  to  those  who  knew  him  but  slightly,  or  to  those  who  knew  him 
only  in  his  earlier  years,  as  somewhat  tinged  with  extravagance.  So  indeed 
I  should  myself  bo  obliged  to  pronounce  in  respect  to  it,  if  I  were  to  speak 
only  from  the  impressions  received  concerning  him  during  a  considerable 
period  of  the  most  unreserved  intimacy ;  but  the  truth  is«  there  was  that  in 
him  which  it  required  a  powerful  influence  to  evolve  ;  though  that  inflneaee 
ere  long  came,  and  it  was  found  that  modesty  had  been  mistaken  for  medi- 
ocrity, and  the  man  of  supposed  ordinary  intellectual  stature  expanded  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  giant.  Some  who  have  differed  most  widely  with  him 
in  his  religious  views,  and  have  even  arrayed  themselves  strongly  in  opposi- 
tion to  some  of  his  measures,  have  still  acknowledged  that  for  the  ability  to 
plan  and  execute,  they  have  never  known  his  superior. 

The  only  acknowledged  publication  of  Dr.  Bull  is  an  Address  delivered 
before  the  Kappa  Phi  Society  of  Wilson  Collegiate  Institute,  at  its  first 
Anniversary,  1846.  It  is  appropriate,  well  reasoned,  and  of  excellent 
moral  tendency;  but  it  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  ability  of  the 
author. 
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FROM  THE  RET.  J0H5  G.  LORD,  D.  D. 

Buffalo,  January  19,  1867. 

My  dear  Sir:  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  comply  with  your  request  to  give  you 
Bome  of  my  recollections  of  our  late  lamented  friend,  the  Rey.  Dr.  Bull.  Having 
succeeded  him  in  the  pastoral  office,  in  the  Church  at  Geneseo,  in  the  year  1833, 
and  having  been  in  habits  of  the  closest  personal  intimacy  with  him  from  that 
time  to  the  period  of  his  death  in  1847,  no  one  out  of  his  own  family  has  known 
him  better;  and  the  large  share  I  had  in  his  confidence  and  affection  is  one  of 
those  grateful  remembrances  which  I  shall  cherish  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life. 

Dr.  Bull  in  person  was  erect  and  dignified;  his  countenance  was  expressive  of 
his  high  intellectual  character;  he  was  courteous  in  his  manners,  and  fond  of  the 
company  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  He  possessed  unusual  conversational 
powers,  and  it  was  impossible  to  enjoy  his  society  even  for  a  brief  period,  with- 
out a  decided  impression  of  his  great  ability.  As  a  counsellor,  he  was  one  among 
a  thousand,  and  many  a  clergyman  in  difficulties  has  had  occasion  to  thank  God 
that  he  was  led  to  ask  counsel  of  Norris  Bull,  and  had  the  grace  to  follow  it. 
He  possessed  a  penetrating  judgment,  a  calm  temperament,  and  a  large  heart; 
and  bis  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry  always  found  in  him  a  firm  friend,  and 
a  most  judicious  and  affectionate  adviser. 

Firm  in  his  opinion,  inflexible  in  his  decisions,  he  was  yet  modest  and  unas- 
suming. His  piety  was  marked  by  conscientiousness,  sobriety,  and  uniform 
consistency  of  life.  He  was  particularly  regardful  of  ministerial  reputation,  and 
never  suffered  an  imputation  upon  any  of  his  brethren  to  pass  without  rebuke. 
He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  prudence,  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever,  in  the 
course  of  his  ministerial  life,  uttered  a  hasty  or  injudicious  word,  or  was  betrayed 
into  an  act  of  levity  or  folly. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  exact,  logical  and  evangelical,  and  though  his  pulpit 
efforts  were  never  equal  to  those  called  out  by  discussion  and  debate,  yet  he  wa.i 
always  heard  with  pleasure  and  profit.  His  style  was  chaste,  simple  and 
Saxon — every  thing  said  in  the  pulpit  was  fully  and  carefully  written  out,  an(\ 
few  or  none  of  his  discourses  would  need  any  revision  or  correction  for  the  press. 
Ills  handwriting  had  all  the  accuracy  of  type,  and  a  printed  page  is  hardly  more 
exact  and  legible  than  are  his  sermons  and  letters  addressed  to  his  friends. 
There  is  something  of  his  character  to  be  seen  in  his  bold,  uniform  and  beautiful 
chirography. 

In  debate,  the  great  powers  of  our  friend  were  seen  in  their  highest  develop^ 
ment.  He  chained  the  attention  of  his  auditors,  even  when  he  was  assailing 
their  prejudices.  He  was  both  logical  and  eloquent  in  his  extempore  efforts, — 
clothing  his  thoughts  in  language  distinguished  for  precision,  clearness,  and 
classical  elegance — unruffled  amid  the  excitements  of  the  stormiest  discussion, 
he  always  commanded  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  however  excited  or  confused — 
when  he  arose  to  speak,  all  voices  were  hushed,  all  ears  attentive.  Calm  yet 
forcible,  he  touched  the  question  in  hand,  without  circumlocution,  upon  the  pre- 
cise points  at  issue.  His  manner  was  dignified  and  impressive,  his  voice  full 
and  melodious,  his  argument  consecutive,  and  generally  conclusive  in  convincing 
or  silencing  those  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

Dr.  Bull's  ability  as  a  debater  was  felt  and  conceded  by  all.  Many  good  judges 
who  have  listened  to  the  discussions  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  who  have  heard  the  ablest  speakers  in  our  National  Congress,  have 
not  hesitated  to  express  the  opinion  that  our  departed  friend  was  one  of  the 
(Strongest  men  on  the  floor  of  a  deliberative  body,  in  the  United  States.  The  late 
James  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  of  Geneseo,  a  man  of  superior  ability  and  great  wealth, 
who  had  a  long  controversy  with  Dr.  Bull,  during  his  settlement  as  Pastor  of  the 
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Presbyterian  Church  in  that  Tillage,  was  heard  to  express  the  opinkm  that  if 
Norris  Bull  had  been  a  eiyilian,  he  womld  haie  made  one  of  the  most  eminent 
jurists  in  the  State; — thus  bearing  a  generous  testimony  to  the  ability  of  his 
opponent. 

I  rejoice  that  you  have  given  a  place  to  this  excellent  and  eminent  minist^  of 
the  New  Testament,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches  of  Western  New  York, 
in  your  Pulpit  Sketches.  It  has  been  with  me  a  labour  of  loye  to  fornish  these 
brief  recollections  of  a  brother  in  the  ministry,  by  whose  counsels  I  was 
instructed,  and  by  whose  friendship  I  was  honoured,  during  a  period  of  fifleea 
years. 

Yours  in  the  Qospd, 

J.  C.  LORD. 


SAMUEL  LYLE  GRAHAM,  D.  D.* 
1818—1851. 

Samuel  Ltlb  Graham  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Liberty,  Bedford 
County,  Va.,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1794.  His  father,  Michael  Graham, 
was  a  native  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and  migrated  to  Virginia  during 
the  Revolutionary  war, — an  elder  brother,  the  llev.  William  Graham,  well 
known  as  the  Founder  of  Liberty-Hall  Academy,  afterwards  Washington 
College,  having  preceded  him  a  few  years.  He  (the  father)  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  Revolution,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Long  Island 
and  White  Plains.  Having  spent  some  years,  after  he  went  to  Virginia,  in 
mercantile  business,  he  purchased  a  farm,  distant  about  seven  miles  from 
the  village  in  which  he  had  resided,  and  continued  to  cultivate  it  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1834.  He  was  an  intelligent,  honest,  pious  man, 
and  for  more  than  forty  years  an  influential  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Lyle,  of  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  and  was  distinguished  alike  for 
vigorous  and  cultivated  intellect  and  elevated  and  fervent  piety.  Both 
parents  were  of  Scotch  Irish  extraction,  and  inherited  and  cherished  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Their  son,  Samuel  Lyle,  passed  his  early  years  under  the  watchfiil  eye 
and  benign  influence  of  his  parents.  As  a  youth,  he  is  said  to  hare  po»> 
sessed  quiet,  unobtrusive  manners ;  to  have  been  cheerful  and  kind-hearted ; 
industrious  and  persevering  in  his  habits;  seldom,  if  ever,  in  his  deport- 
ment, departing  from  the  rules  of  the  strictest  propriety.  He  was  very  fond 
of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental ;  and  though  he  had  but  moderate 
genius  for  either,  yet  by  dint  of  untiring  perseverance,  he  learnt  to  play 
with  some  facility  on  the  violin.  He  was  apt  to  learn,  and  diligent  in  his 
studies.  His  boyhood  was  chiefly  spent  in  attendance  on  the  common 
neighbourhood  schools  of  the  country,  termed  in  Virginia,  **  Old  Field 
Schools."  In  those  days,  these  schools  are  known  to  have  been  raUier 
unedifying  contrivances  for  educational  ends.  They  were  mostly  under  the 
superintendence  of  persons  who  were  either  very  ignorant,  or  veiy  tyran- 

*HSS.  from  William  L.  Graham,  M.  D.,  Rev.  James  Naybr.,  R.  R.  Howiwn^  Ssq. 
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ttical,  or  bo4b.  Yonog  OrAham  had  not  unfireqiieiiUy  to  groan  under  the 
^*  oppresaor's  wrong,''  yet  he  was  abundantlj  exeroisod  in  the  elementary 
brftuohes  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  When  there  was  no  school  to 
attend, — as  it  was  a  household  maxim  that  idleness  was  a  most  unbecom- 
ing perversion  of  youthful  energies, — he  was  actively  engaged  in  aiding  the 
operations  of  the  fBtrm, — sometimes  following  the  plough.  In  this  manner 
I  he  years  of  his  boyhood  passed  away  until  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen 
ur  tit'teen,  when  it  was  determined  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  He  was 
accordingly  entered  as  a  pupil  to  the  Rev.  James  Mitchel,  a  Presbyterian 
uiinister,  who  opened  a  private  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  taught  a 
small  Latin  class.  His  first  feat  at  this  school  was  to  commit  to  memory 
the  Latin  Grammar  in  five  days.  After  continuing  here  for  at  least  a  year, 
be  was  transferred  to  the  New  London  Academy,  then  a  well  established 
classical  school,  about  nine  miles  from  his  Other's, — under  the  oare  of  Dr. 
Thomas  P.  Mitchell,  Here  he  remained  about  two  years,  and  in  May,  1812, 
became  a  member  of  Washington  College,  at  Lexington.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  term  at  New  London  Academy,  an  incident  occurred,  in  con- 
nection with  which  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  life.  There 
was  night  preaching  in  the  Academy  building.  It  being  a  warm  summer 
evening,  young  Graham  had  seated  himself,  for  greater  comfort,  in  a  second 
story  window,  and  as  the  exercises  proceeded, — not  being  deeply  interested 
in  the  discourse,  he  dropped  to  sleep,  rolled  out  of  the  window,  and  fell  to 
the  ground, — a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  He  was  severely  stunned, 
but  not,  however,  seriously  injured.  When,  on  his  next  visit  home,  he 
related  the  dangerous  accident,  his  mother  was  exceedingly  agitated ;  and 
as  soon  as  she  could  leave  the  family  circle,  as  she  herself  afterwards  stated, 
she  retired  to  her  closet,  and  there  poured  out  from  an  overflowing  heart  her 
thanksgivings  to  God  for  having  thus  preserved  the  life  of  her  son ;  and 
then  and  there,  too,  like  Hannah  of  old,  she  solemnly  made  a  new  dedica- 
tion of  her  Samuel  to  the  Lord,  entreating  that  He  would  accept  him, 
and  train  him  for  the  service  of  his  sanctuary.  In  subsequent  years, 
she  looked  back  upon  this  act  of  dedication  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  and 
obligatory  of  her  life. 

It  was  during  his  connection  with  Washington  College  that  his  mind 
underwent  a  decisive  change  on  the  subject  of  religion.  His  attention  was 
first  roused  by  a  sermon  from  the  Rev.  Andrew  B.  Davidson  ;  and,  subse- 
quently, under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baxter,  his  impressions  were 
confirmed  and  deepened,  and  his  mind  gradually  led  to  repose  in  the 
gracious  promises  of  the  Gospel.  The  tidings  of  this  happy  change  carried 
great  joy  to  his  father's  house,  and  especially  to  the  heart  of  his  devoted 
and  excellent  mother,  who  recognised  therein  an  answer  to  her  earnest  and 
persevering  prayers.  Shortly  after  this,  he  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion,  by  uniting  with  the  church  in  Lexington. 

He  graduated  in  April,  1814,  at  the  age  of  twenty, — receiving  at  the 
time  a  premium  awarded  by  the  Faculty  to  the  best  scholar  in  the  class. 
After  leaving  College,  he  was  engaged  for  six  months  as  a  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Nash  of  Hillsboro*,  N.  C.  Having  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  ministry,  he  joined  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prinoe- 
ton  in  1815,  where  he  continued  to  the  close  of  the  prescribed  course.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bronswiok,  on 
the  29th  of  Apnl,  1818. 
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Alter  his  lioensnre,  be  was  oooupied  far  gome  moatiis  ae  a  misMvaiy  m. 
the  frontier  in  Indiana,  and  during  this  period  was  effeeioally  taagfat  to 
endure  hardness  as  a  soldier  of  the  cross.  Finding  that  his  health  would 
ill  endure  the  climate,  and  withal  that  the  field  of  labour  was  leas  proats- 
ing  than  he  had  expected,  he  returned  to  Virginia,  and  for  nearly  two  jeais 
following,  was  engaged  in  missionary  labours  in  Greenbriar  and  Monroe 
Counties. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Qraham  removed  to  Granyille  County,  N.  C,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange  on  the  7th  of  September  of  that  year. 
His  first  labours  in  North  Carolina  were  divided  between  the  Congrega> 
tions  of  Oxford  and  Orassy  Creek,  both  of  which  he  found  in  a  languLshing 
state,  though  they  rapidly  gained  strength  under  his  ministry.  He  estab- 
lished a  female  school  at  Oxford,  which,  though  it  promised  well,  he  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  discontinue,  on  account  of  its  interfering  with  his  pro- 
fessional engagements.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1828,  he  removed 
into  the  country,  resigning  his  charge  of  the  Oxford  Church,  and  assuming 
the  pastoral  care  of  Nutbush  Church,  in  connection  with  Orassy  Creek. 
He  was  installed  Pastor  of  these  Churches  on  the  3d  of  November,  1822. 

In  1830  and  1831,  extensive  revivals  occurred  in  his  churches,  as  the 
result  of  which  upwards  of  eighty  new  members  were  added.  His  labours 
during  this  period  were  so  severe  as  materially  to  affect  his  health  —  he 
would  often  go  from  his  bed  to  the  pulpit,  and  from  the  pulpit  to  his  bed ; 
but  so  intensely  was  he  interested  in  the  passing  scene  that  all  personal 
considerations  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  He  was  accustomed  ever  afterwards 
to  recur  to  thin,  as  perhaps  the  most  successful,  as  well  as  the  most  delight- 
ful, part  of  his  ministry. 

In  1832,  he  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Ya.;  an  institution  under  the  care  of  the 
Synods  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  This  appointment  occasioned  him 
great  doubt  in  respect  to  his  duty  ;  but,  after  having  seriously  considered 
it  for  several  months,  carefully  weighing  every  consideration  that  had  a 
bearing  upon  the  case,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  that  he 
should  remain  with  his  pastoral  charge ;  and,  accordingly,  he  returned  a 
negative  answer. 

In  1833,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  same  year  he  resigned  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Nutbush  Church,  and 
gave  the  portion  of  time  he  had  devoted  to  that,  to  the  Church  in  Clarka- 
ville,  Va.  In  1834,  he  relinquished  the  care  of  Orassy  Creek  Church,  and 
his  labours  were  now  divided  between  the  Churches  of  Clarksville  and 
Shiloh,  in  Oranville  County,  over  which  he  was  installed  in  July,  1835. 
Nutbush,  Orassy  Creek,  and  Shiloh  are  all  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

Dr.  Oraham  was  a  delegate  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly  from  the  Orange 
Presbytery  in  1836  and  1887, — both  memorable  years, — the  one  as  haTing 
immediately  preceded,  .the  other  as  having  witnessed,  the  divbion  of  the 
Church.  He  acted  promptly  and  efficiently  with  the  majority  thronghottt 
that  great  struggle,  and  had  no  doubt  that  the  Exscinding  Acts  were  justi- 
fied and  demanded  by  the  then  existing  state  of  things. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  he  was  again  called  by  the  two  Synods  to  the 
Professorship  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary ;  and  so  harmoniously  was 
the  appointment  made,  and  so  urgent  were  his  brethren  that  he  should 
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aeeept  it,  tfaat  he  was  finally  brought  to  regard  it  as  a  call  of  ProTidence, 
and  treated  it  accordingly.  He  had  served  his  people  in  the  mioistrj  of 
the  Gospel  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance  seventeen  years,  and  the 
separation  from  them  did  not  take  place  without  occasioning  a  severe  and 
mutual  pang.  He  removed  to  Prince  Edward  in  the  autumn,  and  entered 
on  the  duties  of  his  Professorship ;  but,  while  faithfully  discharging  these, 
he  spent  most  of  his  Sabbaths  in  supplying  vacant  churches  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  the  Seminary. 

Daring  the  last  few  years  of  Dr.  G-raham's  life,  he  is  understood  to  have 
been  painfully  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  namber  of  students  in  the  Semi- 
nary was  so  small,  and  to  have  expressed  the  apprehension  that  perhaps  a 
Cavourable  change  in  that  respect  might  be  effected  by  his  withdrawing  from 
the  Professorship,  that  some  person  might  succeed  to  the  place,  of  higher 
qualifications  than  his  modesty  allowed  him  to  claim  for  himself.  In  the 
spring  of  1851,  his  views  and  feelings  on  the  subject  had  become  so  much 
matured,  that  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Directors  of  the  Seminary. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  had  made  the  necessary  preparations  to  return  to  the 
duties  of  a  Pastor,  in  which  he  had  always  found  so  much  of  serene  and 
elevated  enjoyment.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Amelia  County,  Va., 
had  made  an  earnest  application  for  his  services,  and  he  seemed  favourably 
inclined  to  their  call.  But  it  was  not  the  will  of  his  Master  that  his 
labours  should  be  continued  on  earth.  Immediately  after  his  return  from 
Charlotte  Court  House,  where  he  had  been  preaching  by  invitation  in 
October,  1851,  he  showed  symptoms  of  fever,  which  increased  until  he 
became  seriously  ill.  He  was  sedulously  attended  by  several  physicians ; 
but  every  effort  of  skill  and  affection  proved  unavailing.  When  he  knew 
that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand,  he  called  around  him  all  the 
members  of  his  family,  and  took  leave  of  each,  with  a  few  words  of  appro- 
priate, affectionate  counsel  and  admonition.  The  Rev.  Dr.  B.  H.  Rice,* 
who  was  then  Pastor  of  the  College  Church  at  Prince  Edward,  coming  into 
hid  room  a  short  time  before  his  death,  said  to  him — **  Dr.  Alexander  has 

*  Bbkjamih  Holt  Riob  waa  bom  near  New  London  in  Bedford  County,  Va.,  on  the  29tii 
of  NoTcmber,  1782.  He  waa  hopefalljr  converted  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  James  Tur> 
ner,  and  reoeived  the  whole  of  his  edaeation  under  the  direction  of  his  older  brother,  the  Rey. 
Dr.  John  U.  Rice,  with  whom  he  lived  six  years.  He  then  went  to  North  Carolina,  where  he 
taught  a  school,  first  at  Newbem,  and  afterwards  at  Raleish  in  connection  with  the  Rer.  Dr. 
MeFbeeters.  While  at  Raleigh  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  on  the 
38Ui  of  September,  1810.  In  the  spring  of  1811,  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  sea-board 
•ouuties  of  North  Carolina,  under  an  appointment  of  the  General  Assembly.  On  the  3d  of 
April,  1812,  the  PresbTtery  that  lioensed  him,  ordained  him,  ti-ne  titulo,  and  appointed  him  a 
Commissioner  to  attend  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia.  In 
December  following,  he  commenced  preaching  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  then  one  of  the  most  difficult 
•ad  unpromising  nelds  that  could  nave  been  selected.  But,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his 
labours,  he  6uc<^cded  in  soon  organizing  a  Church,  of  which  he  was  installed  Pastor  by  the  old 
Hanover  Presbytery,  in  the  spnng  of  1814.  Here  he  remained  seventeen  years,  and  had  an 
•mioently  sneoeesfnl  nkinistry.  In  1830,  he  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Pearl  Street  Church,  New  York,  and  was 
installed  on  the  3d  or  December  following.  In  1832,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  became  Asso- 
ciate Searetaiy  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  In  September  of  the  same  year, 
he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divini^  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  summer 
of  1S33,  (August  15,)  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Princeton,  N.  J.  After 
reBsining  here  nearW  fourteen  years,  he  again  resigned  his  ehaiYO>  on  the  26th  of  April,  1847, 
oa  tke  ground  that  he  felt  himself  inadequate  to  discharge  properly  any  longer  his  pastoral 
daties.  He  then  proceeded  to  Virginia  to  visit  bis  friends,  and  a  few  months  after  became  the 
Pastor  of  the  Hampden  Sidney  College  Church,  in  which  connection  he  continued  till  the  eloae 
ef  life.  He  was  attacked  with  paralysis  in  the  pulpit  on  the  17th  of  January,  1866,  and  died 
on  ike  24th  of  February  fbllowlnff,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  wife,  who  was 
a  si«ter  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  and  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  died  at  Priaeeton 
en  the  6th  of  March,  1844.  Dr.  Rice  possessed  superior  talents  and  an  aifanirable  spirit^  and* 
wmm  aapaWe  of  a  reiy  eommanding  effort  in  the  pulpit. 
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got  home  befbre  you/' — dlnding  to  the  death  of  that  Ten^able  fiUibflr,  ik» 
news  of  which  h^d  then  just  reached  him.  Immediatelj  the  djiag  ma 
rabed  himself  in  bed,  and  in  a  tone,  triumphant  even  in  its  feebleness,  eried 
out, — **  Ob,  is  it  possible — is  it  so — I  had  almost  shouted  *  Glorj.'  HeaTen 
has  seldom  received  from  earth  such  an  infaabitMit.  A  great  aad  good 
man  !  His  society  in  Heaven  will  be  invaluable.*'  After  this  he  lived  bit 
a  few  hours.  The  fever  which  had  prostrated  him,  left  him  so  weak  as  ta 
forbid  reaction,  and  calmly  and  peacefully  he  passed  away.  He  died  ea 
the  29th  of  October,  1851,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

In  May,  1821,  he  was  married  to  Elisabeth  Lookhart,  daughter  of  Cap* 
tain  Charles  Arbuckle,  of  Lewiaburg,  Ya.,  and  neice  of  Qeneral  Arbudck, 
late  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  She  became  the  mother  of  four  daughters, — oalj 
two  of  whom  survive — one  is  married  to  the  Rev.  James  Naylor,  a  Prai- 
byterian  minister  in  Mecklenburg  County,  Ya., — ^the  other,  to  R.  B.  fiowi- 
son,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  residing  at  Richmond,  and  the  author  of  a  Hbtory  <^ 
Yirginia.  Mrs.  Graham,  who  was  a  lady  of  great  exoellenoe,  died  on  the 
22d  of  October,  1834.  In  April,  1836,  Dr.  Graham  Was  married  a  second 
time  to  Mrs.  Judith  Christian  Watkins^  widow  of  Joel  Watkins,  and 
daughter  of  James  B.  Daniel  of  Mecklenburg  County,  in  whom  he  foond  a 
most  fitting  companion,  as  well  as  an  ezeellent  mother  to  his  ehildrea.  By 
this  marriage  there  were  two  children,  who,  with  their  mother,  now  (1857) 
reside  in  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Graham  published  a  Sermon  entitled  *' Beginning  at  Jervsal^oB,** 
preached  before  the  Central  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  1835 ;  wad  tht 
Address  delivered  on  occasion  of  his  Induction  to  the  Professorship,  1838. 

Dr.  Graham  was  my  fellow-student  at  Princeton  for  about  two  years; 
but  I  never  saw  him  after  he  left  the  Seminary.  I  remember  him  as  rather 
below  the  middle  stature,  of  dark  complexion,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  of 
an  expression  of  countenance  more  than  ordinarily  intellectual,  but  at  the 
same  time  exceedingly  modest  and  quiet.  In  bis  manners  he  was  retiring, 
even  shy ;  though  his  reserve  gradually  yielded  as  one  became  acquainted 
with  him.  He  was  pleasant  in  his  social  intercourse,  and  would  sometimef 
aay  a  very  witty  thing,  apparently  without  knowing  it,  but  was  never  very 
prodigal  of  words.  I  think  the  reputation  was  generally  conceded  to  him  <^ 
being  a  man  of  a  decidedly  vigorous  intellect,  and  much  given  to  profouad 
reflection.  His  exercbes  in  the  Oratory  were  always  highly  respectable; 
but  his  bashful  manner  of  speaking  was  unfavourable  ^o  a  strong  impres- 
sion. I  used  to  think  that  he  could  more  advantageously  exercise  his  mia- 
istry  among  my  countrymen  than  his  own ;  for  whereas  the  Yankees  at  that 
day  were,  to  say  the  least,  very  tolerant  of  a  staid  and  quiet  manner,  it  vu 
understood  that  the  people  of  the  Old  Dominion  demanded  in  their  preach- 
ers a  liberal  proportion  of  freedom  and  fire.  I  have  understood  that  kis 
manner  afterwards  gained  much  in  animation.  He  was  always  a  great 
favourite  of  Dr.  Alexander ;  and  that  of  itself  is  no  mean  praise. 

FROM  THE  HON.  A.  W.  YENABLE, 

MKMBKa  or  ooaoaaaB. 

Bbownb VILLI,  Granville  Coantv,  N.  C  ,> 
19th  March,  1867.  ] 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  asking  for  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grahaoi, 
you  ask  of  me  a  service,  which  it  is  alike  easy  and  pleasant  to  me  to  perioral 
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fyt  I  had  thM  b6ftt  oppoHvauiy  of  knowiiig  him,  and  regarded  him  wilh  high 
esteem  and  affection.  My  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  in  1817, 
while  I  was  a  student  in  Princeton  College,  and  he  a  student  in  the  Theological 
Seminary.  A  few  years  after  that  time,  I  married  and  settled  in  his  congrega- 
tion, and  enjoyed  his  pastoral  care  and  his  edifying  'public  ministrations,  n^il 
he  accepted  the  Professorship  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  It  was  ta  s« 
a  great  individual  priyation,  when  he  was  removed  to  another  sphere  of  laboar; 
and  yet,  believing  as  I  did  that  it  was  a  field  of  higher  nsefuhiess,  and  one  §» 
which  he  possessed  superior  qualifications,  I  felt  constrained,  both  as  a  member 
of  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina,  and  as  a  Director  of  the  Seminary,  to  fongo 
all  personal  considerations,  and  do  what  I  could  in  aid  of  his  being  translbrved 
to  the  Professorship*  My  relations  with  him  were  of  an  intimate  add  endearing  t 
kind,  till  he  passed  from  his  labours  to  his  reward. 

Dr.  Graham's  personal  appearance,  though  far  from  being  imposing,  was  indi- 
cative of  a  thoughtful,  earnest  and  decided  character.  Without  possessing  a 
high  degree  of  imagination,  or  being  distinguished  for  the  rapidity  of  his  intel- 
lectual movements,  his  perceptions  were  dear,  his  judgment  sound,  and  his  power 
of  nice  discrimination  somewhat  remarkable.  His  opinions  were  not  hastily 
formed,  but  were  generally  the  result  of  much  sober  and  mature  thought;  and 
when  formed,  they  were  not  easily  surrendered.  He  was  cautious  and  fkr* 
Bteing, — a  wise  and  judicious  counsellor  in  matters  of  private  interest,  a»  weU  as 
those  pertaining  to  the  wdfare  of  the  Church. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Graham  was  deservedly  held  in  yery  high  esteem.  He 
certainly  could  not  be  called,  in  the  higher  sense,  a  pulpit  orator,  and  yet  he  was 
to  me  a  highly  pleasant  and  interesting  speaker.  His  sermons,  instead  of  being 
mere  unpremeditated  effusions,  were  carefully  and  devoutly  elaborated,  tkud 
were  enriched  with  much  evangelical,  striking  and  original  thought.  Indeed  I 
haye  known  few  preachers  who  had  so  happy  a  faculty  at  combiniug  illustration 
and  argument,  of  rendering  prominent  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  out  of  the  beaten  track,  as  Dr.  Graham.  And  then  he  was 
remarkable  also  for  condensation — ^he  never  preached  long  sermons,  though  each 
sermon  always  contained  as  much  matter  as  the  intelligent  hearer  could  profita- 
bly digest,  and  much  more  than  many  preachers  contrive  to  spread  over  double' 
or  triple  the  same  space.  His  preaching  was  eminently  scriptural,  and  hi» 
prooik  were  generally  derived  from  Scripture,  and  were  so  clear  that  the  hum- 
blest intellect  could  feel  their  force.  His  prayers  were  short,  comprehensiyie, 
and  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  childlike  reverence.  Indeed  thim  was  an 
admirable  fitness  and  congruity  in  all  his  public  serrioes. 

Dr.  Graham  combined  economy  with  benevolence.  His  contributions  to  the 
caase  of  religion  and  of  education  were  very  liberal  in  consideration  of  the  amount 
of  his  property;  but  such  was  his  prudence  in  the  management  of  his  financial 
concerns,  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  pecuniary  difficulties.  Independent  but  not 
wealthy,  he  was  always  unembarrassed,  and  ready  to  do  his  part  towards  help- 
ing forward  any  good  object  that  had  a  reasonable  claim  upon  him.  He  provided 
comfortably  for  his  family,  and  was  thus  saved  from  those  anxieties  concerning 
them  which  so  often  embitter  the  last  days  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who 
have  not  considered,  during  health  and  life,  the  necessity  of  combining  some  of 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  in  the  management  of  their  temporal  concerns  with 
the  higher  duties  of  their  calling.  Much  of  painful  history  would  haye  been 
unwritten,  if  more  of  such  prudence  had  been  practised  by  many  whose  bright 
and  useful  lives  present  scarce  any  other  thing  to  mar  that  brightness  and  curtail 
that  usefulness. 

No  roan  had  clearer  or  more  definite  opinions  upon  the  passing  events  of  his 
time;  no  one  was  more  settled  in  his  convictions  upon  subjects  involving  the 
social  and  political  welfare  of  the  country;  and  yet  no  man  more  fully  appre- 
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oifttod  the  difoitj  of  his  station,  or  refoltod  more  insttnctiTelj  st  muustcfi 
of  the  Qospel  becoming  mixed  up  with  the  partjr  politics  of  his  dmj.  He 
regarded  it  as  nothing  less  than  sacrilegious  presumption  for  a  preacher  to  select 
a  passage  of  Scripture  as  a  text,  and  subsidise  the  pulpit  and  the  Sabbath  to 
the  purpose  of  pouring  out  la  torrent  of  bitterness  and  railing, — such  as  might 
be  expected  from  some  half  phrenzted  political  demagogue.  Though  falljr  sensi- 
ble of  his  rights  and  duties  as  a  citizen,  he  did  not  forget  that  he  was  an  arabas* 
■ador  of  Christ,  and  as  such  was  bound,  if  need  be,  even  to  forego  what  he  might 
rsasonably  claim,  if  therebj  he  might  extend  his  own  influence  for  good,  and  do 
honour  to  Him  from  whom  he  had  receired  his  commission. 

In  the  judicatories  of  the  Church  he  was  judicious  and  ooncUiatiDg,  bat  Itnalj 
aad  immoTablj  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Presbyterian  ConstitotioB. 
Opposed  to  any  alteration  of  our  system  of  responsibiliUes,  he  demanded  «f 
erery  candidate  for  licensure  or  ordination,  the  adoption,  in  their  true  intent  aad 
meaning,  of  all  the  doctrines  of  our  Church,  in  respect  to  both  faith  and  polity. 
Believing  in  the  necessity  of  high  intellectual  culture  in  the  ministry,  be  was 
sealously  opposed  to  any  relaxation  of  the  existing  standard.  He  beliered  that 
the  progressive  age  demanded  an  increase  rather  than  an  abatement  of  literary 
qualifications.  But,  after  all,  he  gave  to  an  earnest,  devoted  piety  the  highest 
place;  and  he  laboured  to  impress  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  with  tbe  para- 
■Munt  importance  of  this,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  It  was  a  &vourtte  opia- 
ion  of  his  that  there  is  danger  of  appropriating  an  undue  proportion  of  time  to 
the  study  of  other  branches,  to  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  theok- 
■elves. 

Dr.  Qraham,  though  by  no  means  what  you  would  call  a  great  talker,  pos- 
sessed social  qualities  that  made  him  very  attractive,  especially  in  the  ^rde  of 
his  more  intimate  acquaintance.  He  was  particularly  popular  with  yoang  men; 
and  among  them  were  some  of  his  most  devoted  friends.  He  always  took  a 
kindly  interest  in  their  enterprises  and  pursuits,  was  ready,  when  occanon 
required,  to  meet  them  with  a  word  of  counsel,  and  sometimes  contributed  not 
a  little  to  their  amusement  by  his  keen,  but  quiet  and  innocent,  humour.  More- 
over, he  sometimes  extended  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  were  in  need,  and,  by 
a  timely  contribution  from  his  own  purse,  assisted  them  over  difficult  places, 
which  otherwise  might  have  discouraged  them  from  any  fVirther  effort 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  given  you  as  briefly  as  I  could,  my  general  unpres- 
sions  of  the  character  of  my  lamented  Pastor  and  friend.     I  assure  you,  then 
was  BO  necessity  for  an  apology  in  calling  upon  me  for  this  service,  for  it  is  oriy 
a  labour  of  love,  and  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  render  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 
I  am,  with  sincere  regard, 

Yours  most  truly, 

A.  W.  YEKABLE. 
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WILLIAM  NEVINS,  D.  D  * 
1819-1835. 

William  Nevins,  the  son  of  David  and  Mary  (Hubbard)  Ncvina,  was 
born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  October  13,  1797,  and  was  the  youngest  of  twelve 
children.  His  father  was  a  highly  respectable  man,  and  an  officer  in  the 
war  of  the  Kevolution ;  and  his  mother  was  a  lady  of  uncommonly  estima- 
ble qualities.  Though  neither  of  his  parents  were  professors  of  religion^ 
previous  to  his  reaching  mature  years,  his  mother  particularly  seems  to  have 
evinced  a  regard  for  the  higher  interests  of  her  children,  and  to  have 
bestowed  much  attention  upon  their  moral  and  religious  culture. 

William  was  originally  destined,  in  the  intention  of  hb  father,  to  mer- 
cantile life;  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  commenced  a  clerkship  in  a 
counting  house  in  the  city  of  New  York.  But  both  he  and  his  friends 
quickly  found  that  this  was  not  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  likely  to  move 
most  easily  or  most  advantageously.  His  unquenchable  thirst  for  knowledge 
led  him  to  aspire  continually  to  a  collegiate  education ;  and,  accordingly,  at 
the  end  of  ono  year,  by  the  consent  of  his  parents,  he  withdrew  from  hie 
employment  as  a  clerk,  and  returned  home  with  a  view  to  prosecute  his  studies 
in  preparation  for  College. 

He  entered  Yale  College  in  1812,  and  graduated  in  1816.  Without 
being  a  very  laborious  student,  he  held  a  highly  respectable  standing  in  his 
class,  and  received  one  of  the  higher  honours  at  his  graduation.  He  was 
distinguished  for  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  a  very  keen  perception 
and  love  of  the  ludicrous ;  and  this  latter  quality,  though  afterwards  greatly 
modified  and  restrained  by  religious  influences,  was  always  more  or  lese 
perceptible  till  the  close  of  life.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  college 
coarse,  his  favourite  element  was  in  circles  of  gaiety ;  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  he  was  not  destined  to  live  and  die  a  mere  man  of  the 
world  ;  but,  during  an  extensive  revival  of  religion,  which  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1815,  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  eternal  realities, 
and  ere  long  imbued  with  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  The  friend  to 
whose  instrumentality,  I  believe,  he  felt  more  indebted  in  connection  with 
this  event,  than  any  other,  was  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Ingersoll,t  then  an  under- 

♦  Pretbyterian,  1835.— Memoir  by  the  Rot.  WillUm  Plumer,  B.  B. 

t  Samuel  B.  Inoersoll  was  born  at  Salem,  Man.,  October  13, 1785.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  entered  on  sea-faring  life,  in  wliich  he  continued  about  ten  years,  tiU  he  was  advanoed 
to  the  poet  of  Commander.  Though  he  had  had  a  religious  edueation,  he  was  regardless  of 
bis  spiritual  interests  till  the  year  1809,  when,  in  consequence  of  being  placed  in  imminent 
Jeopardy  from  a  fearful  shipwreck,  he  was  roused  to  serious  reflection,  and  resolved  that  if  he 
•boald  ever  see  land  again,  he  would  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  Ood.  On  his  return  home, 
hie  friends  noticed  that  his  spirits  seemed  depressed,  but  he  did  not  reveal  to  them  the  eaoie. 
HAving  a  lucrative  offer,  he  sailed  again  for  Europe,  and  soon  after  leaving  the  port,  he  lost  the 
mAte  of  his  vessel, — an  event  which  strongly  affected  his  feelings.  He  now  prayed  for  the  firtt 
time  in  the  presence  of  others,  performed  the  funeral  rites  of  his  friend,  and  committed  his  body 
to  the  deep;  and  from  that  time,  morning  and  evenine  prayers  were  regularly  offered  on  boani 
the  ship.  When  he  came  home  again,  ne  avowed  the  change  in  his  feelings,  and  his  wh(4e 
demeanour  showed  that  he  was  livine  for  new  objects.  In  June,  1811,  he  joined  the  First  Cob- 
rregational  Church  in  Beverly,  to  which  his  f&ther's  family  belonj^d,  then  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Abiel  Abbot.  Shortly  after  this,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministrv;  and 
having  gone  throngh  bis  course  preparatory  to  entering  College,  partly  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H., 
ftnd  partly  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  he  join^  the  Sophomore  class  at  Tale  in  the  autumn  of  1814, 
*nd  gradoated  in  1817.  Immediately  after  this,  he  pieced  himself  as  a  theological  student 
nndor  the  instruction  of  Professor  Fitdi,  and  in  May,  1819,  was  licensed  topreaob>y  the  West- 


gradoate,  and  afberwarda  settled  id  the  ministry  at  Shrewsbnrj,  Mass.  Tlis 
ohange  gaye  a  new  complexion  to  hia  life ;  and,  after  much  serions  delibe- 
ration, he  resolved  to  gure  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  immediately  after  having  completed 
his  collegiate  course,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  Here  he  exhibited  a  strongly  marked,  and  in  many  respects  as 
exceedingly  interesting,  character.  The  faculty  which  seemed  predominant 
in  most  of  his  written  exercises  was  imagination ;  insomnch  that  few,  if 
any,  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  Seminary  gave  him  credit  for  the  amonst 
of  strength  and  discrimination  which  he  actually  possessed.  He  sometimes 
showed  himself  capable  of  very  high  efforts  in  the  dramatic;  and  soiBe 
beside  myself  will  remember  one  of  his  exercises  in  the  Oratory,  in  whidi 
he  described  the  terrible  negotiation  between  Judas  and  the  murderers  of 
our  Lord,  with  such  graphic  and  startling  effect,  that  it  seemed  aa  if  the 
ionnd  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  as  they  were  counted  out,  £eJl  upon 
every  ear.  His  natural  fondness  for  the  ludicrous,  already  referred  to, 
oame  out  not  only  in  his  private  intercourse,  but  not  unfrequentlj  in  the 
weekly  discussions  of  the  Theological  Society ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  he  rarely  rose  to  speak,  but  that  it  was  a  signal  to  a  large 
part  of  his  audience  to  get  ready  for  a  hearty  laugh.  Those  who  only  met 
him  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  the  institution,  and  who  were  nev» 
admitted  to  the  interior  of  his  experience,  were  likely  to  form  a  very  par^ 
tial  view  of  his  Christian  character.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
keen  wit  and  good-natured  sarcasm  were  sometimes  indulged,  at  too  great 
an  expense ;  but  those  who  knew  him  best,  knew  that  these  very  exhibitions 
of  cheerfulness, — degenerating  perhaps  into  levity,  were  not  only  the  ocob- 
aion  of  bitter  repentance,  but  sometimes  of  the  deepest  spiritual  gloom.  No 
one  could  hear  him  pray  without  being  convinced  that  his  utterances  at  the 
throne  of  grace  were  from  a  heart  accustomed  alike  to  self-communion  and 
godly  sorrow. 

Having  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  three  years  in  the  Seminary, 
BIr.  Nevins  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  London  Association,  at 
Lbbon,  Conn.,  in  September,  1819,  and  preached  his  first  Sermon  the  next 
Sabbath  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waldo*  of  Griswold.  In  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  him,  written  immediately  after,  he  remarked  thai  he 
got  very  calmly  and  comfortably  through  the  service,  and  that  so  far  as  be 
knew,  the  only  complaints  made  against  him  were  that  he  spoke  too  low, 

«ni  ABBOoiation  of  New  Haren  Oonntj.  In  December  following,  he  waa  married  to  Sf  is  Wkit- 
ttesej,  a  very  respectable  lady  of  New  Haven.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1820,  he  waa  ordained  u 
OoUeague  Poator  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Snmner  of  Shrewsbary.  When  be  had  pnacfeed 
bnt  a  single  Sabbath,  he  woe  taken  ill,  returned  to  his  friends  at  Beverly,  andj  after  langoiihiv 
about  five  months  in  extreme  suffering,  died  on  the  I4th  of  November,  1820.  His  intnda^arj 
(and  as  it  proved  his  final)  Sermon  at  Shrewsbury  was  published.  A  more  lovely,  beautlfai, 
or  elevated  Christian  eharnotor  than  his  I  have  never  known.  His  good  inflnence  in  Yale  Cei* 
l6fe  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  estimate. 

Dr.  Sumner,  referred  to  above,  was  a  native  of  Pomf^t,  Conn.;  was  jmdiiated  at  Yaii 
OoUege  in  1759;  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Shrewsbury,  June  23,  1762;  recoircd 
Iho  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  Coilese  and  the  College  of  South  CaroUa*  in 
IS14;  and  died  December  9,  1824.  aged  eighty -five.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  oidinatiea 
•f  Samuel  Sumner,  at  Southborough,  Mass.,  1791;  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1199;  a  Balf- 
Oantury  Sermon,  1812. 

*  Horatio  Waldo  was  a  native  of  Coventry,  Conn. ;  waa  jgraduated  at  WillianM  College  ia 
tt04;  was  a  Tutor  in  the  College  in  1806-07 ;  was  settled  as  Pastor  of  the  Chorch  in  Gnsw«ld, 
Goftn.,  in  1810;  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  1830;  and  went  to  re^e  in  Portage^  N.  T., 
ivliere  he  died  in  1846,  aged  sixty -nine. 
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mad  wiib  too  liMle  amvation;  be4h  of  whMi  fiiiilts  he  trusted  he  ehoiiM 
live  to  correct. 

The  greiftt  question  that  now  urged  itself  upon  him,  had  respect  to  the 
choice  of  a  field  of  labour.  About  this  time  his  attention  was  particularly 
drawn  towards  the  rising  Eepublics  of  South  America ;  and  he  had  weU 
nigh  formed  the  purpose  of  giving  himself  to  the  missionary  work  in  that 
dark  part  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  he  travelled  as  fiar  South  as  Virginia  ; 
and  in  Richmond  particularly  made  a  brief  sojourn,  and  occupied  himself 
for  a  time  in  endeavouring  to  carry  the  Gospel  among  the  wretched  inmates 
of  the  penitentiary.  On  refleeting  more  maturely  upon  his  South  American 
project,  he  was  induced  to  abandon  it,  from  a  conviction  that  the  state  of 
the  country  was  not  ripe  for  the  contemplated  enterprise. 

In  August,  1820,  he  commenced  preaching  as  a  candidate  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Baltimore,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Inglis ;  and  on  the  19th  of  October  following,  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  its  Pastor.  The  Sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  his 
friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton ;  and,  as  it  contaioed  some  state- 
ments in  respect  to  Unitarianism,  that  contravened  the  judgments  and  feel- 
tngs  of  the  advocates  of  that  system,  it  became  the  subject  of  animadver- 
sion, in  a  loDg  series  of  articles  in  the  **  Unitarian  Miscellany,''  which  were 
ultimately  enlarged  into  an  octavo  volume. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1822,  Mr.  Nevins  was  married  to  Mary 
Lloyd,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Philip  Barton  Key,  of  Georgetown, — a  lady 
of  fine  qualities  and  accomplishments,  and  well  fitted  to  grace  the  important 
station  to  which  her  marriage  introduced  her.  They  had  five  children, 
only  three  of  whom  survived  their  parents. 

Few  young  ministers  have  assumed  such  weighty  responsibility,  or  placed 
themselves  in  circumstances  of  so  much  peril,  as  did  Mr.  Nevins,  in  taking 
upon  himself  such  a  pastoral  charge.  Not  only  was  it  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  respectable  congregations  in  the  country,  but  it  was  rather  distin- 
guished, at  that  time,  for  the  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  worldliness ;  and 
what  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  case  was,  that  the  youthful 
pastor  was  conscientiously  attached  to  the  strict  plan  of  baptism; — in  other 
words,  he  maintained  that  baptism  should  be  administered  only  to  children, 
one  of  whose  parents  at  least  was  a  communicating  member  of  the  Church ; 
whereas  the  prevailing  doctrine  and  practice  of  that  Church  had  always 
been  of  an  opposite  character.  When  his  views  of  this  subject,  and  his 
purpose  to  carry  them  out,  came  to  be  made  known,  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an  offensive  innovation ;  and 
accordingly  no  small  dissatisfaction  was  expressed,  and  some  few  individuals, 
it  is  believed,  actually  left  the  Church,  while  others  remained  in  a  state  of 
some  disquietude.  Mr.  Nevins,  however,  was  so  evidently  conscientious  in 
his  views,  and  earnest  in  his  purpose,  and  withal  was  so  capable  of  making 
a  vigorous  defence  of  the  position  which  he  had  taken,  and  was  so 
respectful  and  conciliatory  towards  those  who  differed  from  him,  that 
the  opposition  which  was  at  first  awakened,  gradually  died  away;  and 
ere  long  the  Church  settled  down  in  the  adoption  of  the  principle  which 
he  had  so  strenuously  urged.  With  less  firmness  or  conscientiousness  he 
would  have  yielded  to  the  opposition  ;  or  with  less  sagacity  or  forbearance 
he  would  have  been  swept  away  by  it ;  but  it  happened  that  there  was  in 
bis  character  an  assemblage  of  qualities  that  singularly  qualified  him  for 


took  an  emergtiioj,  enabliDg  bin  at  tiie  same  time  to  hold  Ids  ptiiidplea  aal 
hold  his  place. 

For  aeveral  years  no  remarkable  reaalts  were  apparent  from  hia  ministrj, 
though  there  seemed  to  be  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  spirit  and  bahits 
of  the  people.  But  in  the  winter  of  1826-27,  a  general  attention  to  religioi 
prevailed  thronghout  his  congregation,  in  consequence  of  which  the  nnmher 
of  communicants  was  considerably  increased,  and  the  Church  greatly 
advanced  in  spirituality  and  efficiency.  He  evinoed  not  only  great  zeal  b«t 
great  discretion  in  connection  with  this  most  welcome  revival ;  and  neither 
then,  nor  on  any  subsequent  similar  occasion,  did  he  even  connive  at  the 
workings  of  that  f&natical  spirit,  which,  for  several  years,  swept,  with  soeh 
desolating  e£fect,  through  many  of  the  American  Churches. 

In  the  summer  of  1832,  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  common  with  nearly  tU 

the  large  cities  of   the   United  States,  was  visited  by  that  overwhelming 

aoonrge,  the  cholera.     The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Nevins*  diary,  dated 

Uie  28th  of  August,  shows  what  was  the  state  of  his  mind  in  view  of  tbii 

fearful  visitation. 

*'The  cholera  is  raging  in  the  midst  of  us,  bnt  praised  be  God,  I  and  mine  are 
spared,  not  for  our  deserts,  but  for  his  great  mercies.  I  feared  that  when  I  shoaid  be 
called  to  visit  a  siibiect  of  this  disease,  I  should  be  appalled  at  the  prospect;  but  whtn 
the  summons  actually  came,  I  was  enabled  to  obey  it  without  the  smallest  hesitatioa  or 
trembling,  and  to  determine  at  once  to  comply  with  every  similar  call  in  fotore,  the 
which  I  have  been  aided  to  do.  God  gives  his  servants  grace  just  when  they  want;  not 
in  anticipation  of  their  necessities." 

A  little  before  the  close  of  September  of  this  year,  Mr.  Nevins  was 
attacked  with  a  violent  bilious  fever,  which  kept  him  out  of  his  pulpit  for 
many  weeks,  and  for  some  time  excited  serious  apprehensions  lest  it  should 
terminate  his  labours  and  his  life.  And  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  his  days 
of  active  service  were  now  nearly  numbered  ;  for  though  he  preached  sub- 
sequently to  this,  yet,  early  the  next  spring,  we  find  him  travelling  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  labouring  under  the  malady  (an  affection  of  the 
throat  and  voice)  from  which  ho  was  destined  never  to  recover.  Having 
stopped  for  a  while  at  various  points,  he  reached  home  in  the  early  part  of 
September,  with  his  health  apparently  a  good  deal  improved,  and  with 
strong  hopes  that  it  would  soon  be  entirely  restored.  We  find  in  his  diarj 
at  this  period  a  most  grateful  recognition  of  the  Divine  goodness  towardi 
him,  particularly  as  manifested  in  the  strong  attachment  of  his  people,  to 
whom  for  some  time  he  had  been  able  to  give  at  best  but  an  interrupted 
service. 

When  he  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  rejoicing  family,  he  little 
dreamed  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  the  most  distressing  bereavement  that 
could  occur  to  him.  The  cholera,  which  had  made  such  terrible  ravages 
two  years  before,  came  back  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  to  fill  up  its 
measure  of  desolation,  and  at  a  most  unexpected  moment  his  own  beloved 
wife  was  numbered  among  its  victims.  The  following  affecting  record  of 
the  event,  and  of  his  exercises  in  connection  with  it,  is  dated  November  9, 
1834:— 

**  Last  night  at  a  quarter  before  twelve  o'clock,  the  desire  of  my  eyes,  my  beloved 
wife,  was  taken  from  me  to  God.  He  took  her.  I  had  often  consecrated  her  to  Him. 
And  He  but  claimed  his  right.  He  took  her,  and  took  her  I  believe,  to  Himself,  and 
now  but  for  God,  I  should  be  desolate  indeed.  I  record  it  to  his  praise  that,  dnrmg 
her  sickness  which  commenced  on  Friday  evening,  and  even  until  now,  I  think  I  have 
had  much  of  his  presence  and  have  been  supported  by  Him.  Though  my  heart  has 
hied,  it  hat  not  rebelled. 
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.   ''ItbMiktha  Lard  foraUIhftvetoconlbrt  maioherdeaAb.    I  b««Mi  eariy  to  aak 

her  questions,  and  was  always  satisfactorily  answered.  She  said  she  did  love  Jesus, 
and  trusted  that  she  was  going  to  Uim.  She  prayed  sweetly  that  God  would  take  her 
to  Himself,  not  because  of  any  worthiness  in  her,  but  alone  through  the  merits  of 
Christ.  She  spoke  much  of  her  unworthiness  and  of  her  wanderings  from  God.  She 
asked  once  to  have  a  hymn  sung,  and  when  I  asked  what  hymn,  she  said  that  about 
crossing  over  Jordan, — ^which  one  of  our  sisters  sung.  She  said  she  had  always 
expect^  that  the  prospect  of  deatli  would  almost  fVignten  her  out  of  existence,  but 
now  she  saw  no  terror  in  death^  and  she  trusted  it  was  grace  that  took  away  that 
dread.  Oh,  I  trust  it  Is  all  well  with  her.  Only  Friday  afternoon  I  made  a  renewed  and 
•podal  consecration  of  her  unto  God,  and  my  prayer  for  her  has  always  been,  firtt 
aanctify  her  for  thyself,  and  only  secondarily  have  I  prayed,  spare  her  to  me.  That 
she  might  love  Jesus  more  than  me  I  have  always  desired,  and  often  have  expressetl 
to  her  that  desire.  That  prayer,  I  believe,  has  been  heard,  though,  aa  she  said,  she 
loved  Uim  not  enough.  When  I  asked  her  if  her  reliance  was  on  Uim,  she  said, — 
'Yes,  fJi/ire/y.'" 

But  he  had  not  yet  exhausted  the  cap  of  sorrow.     In  Deoember  saooeed- 

log  the  death  of  his  wife,  her  mother,  who  was  at  that  time  an  inmate  of 

his  dwelling,  suddenly  sickened  and  died.     In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written 

on  the  day  of  her  death,  he  says : — 

'^  Just  forty  days  ailer  my  dear  Mary  left  me,  her  mother  followed.  Two  deaths  in 
this  house,  within  six  weeks !  What  a  new  state  of  things !  I  have  seen  not  only  the 
daughter  but  the  moth«r  die.  I  have  heard  the  death  groans  of  her  that  bore  and 
BUfMd  my  Mary.  It  was  enough  for  me  that  she  was  the  mother  of  my  all.  She  died 
not  so  easy  as  my  dear  one  did;  but  I  confidently  believe  that  she  has  gone,  through 
grace,  to  glory.  Thev  have  met  in  Ueaven.  *  *  *  I  must  have  done  with  earth, 
aod  look  away  towards  Ueaven." 

'  In  1834,  Mr.  Nevins  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Nevins  evinced  much  of  the  dignity  of  Christian 
Bubmi^ision  under  his  sore  bereavements,  it  was  apparent  to  his  friends  that 
hb  health,  which  had  previously  seemed  somewhat  improved,  was  now 
rapidly  upon  the  wane.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1835,  on  Micah  vii.  8, — **  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee,  that  pardoneth 
iniquity?"  S|iortly  after  this,  he  passed  a  little  time  with  his  friends  in 
Philadelphia,  and  also  in  New  York,  and  then  embarked  for  St.  Croix,  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  milder  climate.  After  passing  several  weeks  on  that 
Island,  without  experiencing  the  benefit  he  had  hoped  for,  he  returned 
home,  not  doubting  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand.  Having 
stopped  a  short  time  at  German  town,  he  passed  on  to  Baltimore,  desirous 
that  that  should  be  the  resting  place  of  his  mortal  remains  till  the  resur- 
rection. 

After  he  reached  home,  his  decline  became  more  rapid ;  but,  the  nearer 
he  approached  to  the  grave,  the  more  he  seemed  to  have  of  the  spirit  of 
Heaven.  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
was  in  session  in  Baltimore  during  some  of  the  last  days  of  his  life ;  and, 
having  sent  for  one  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  was  a  member,  to 
come  to  his  room,  he  gave  him  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  Board,  and 
added, — **It  is,  I  suppose,  the  last  donation  I  shall  ever  make  to  the  cause 
of  Chr'ist.  If  you  see  any  suitable  way  of  saying  it,  I  should  like  to  have 
it  known  that  the  nearer  I  get  to  Heaven,  the  dearer  is  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions to  my  heart."  Three  days  after  this,  it  became  manifest  that  death 
was  just  ready  to  do  its  work.  His  spirit,  however,  sustained  itself  amidst 
his  dying  struggles  with  dignified  and  joyful  confidence.  Indeed  it  was  not 
merely  a  tranquil, — it  was  a  triumphant,  death.  It  was  a  glorious  testi- 
mony to  the  power  and  grace  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Comforter  in  the  dark 
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v»lkj«  To  k»  iuntly,  and  firieiMlS)  uhI  €«Bgr«gati«B,  the  loss  seeiDed  ine- 
parable;  but  do  one  doubted  that  what  was  lost  to  earth  was  gained  to 
Heaveo.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  September,  1835,  wanting  iwea^-nine 
days  of  being  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Nevins'  only  acknowledged  publieations  in  bia  lifetime  wiece  two 
Sermons  in  the  National  Preacher,  and  fire  Tracts,  published  by  the  Amer* 
ican  Tract  Society,  entitled— "  The  Great  Alternative" — "What  have  I 
done?"— "What  must  I  do?"— "I  will  give  liberally"— '* Don't  bre^  the 
Sabbath."  Shortly  after  his  death,  there  was  published  a  duodecinao  Tofame 
composed  of  selections  from  his  manuscripts,  entitled  '*  Select  Remains," 
whidb  was  introduced  by  an  interesting  Memoir  written  by  the  Rev.  Willtaa 
S.  Plumer,  D.  D.  Hb  contributions  to  the  New  York  Observer,  over  the 
finals  M.  S.,  were  published  about  the  same  time,  in  two  small  Tolumes, 
under  the  titles,  "  Thoughts  on  Popery"  and  "  Practical  Thoughts."  A  vol- 
ume  of  Sermons,  (thirty  in  number,)  selected  by  himself,  was  printed  in  1837. 

The  leading  features  of  Dr.  Ncvins'  character  have  been  made  sufficiently 
apparent  in  what  has  been  already  said  of  his  brief  but  brilliant  career. 
One  thing,  however,  in  respect  to  him,  deserves  more  particular  considera- 
tion,— ^namely,  the  regular,  progressive  development  of  his  faculties;  the 
rapid  and  yet  symmetrical  growth  of  his  intellectual,  moral,  and  religUKis 
character. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that,  while  he  was  a  student  of  Theology,  be^ 
was  especially  inclined  to  the  imaginative  and  poetical;  and  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  thought  they  saw  in  this  peculiarity  of  his  constitution 
that  which  augured  inauspiciously  for  bis  future  usefulness.  But,  as  years 
passed  over  him,  this  feature  of  his  mind  became  less  prominent,  while 
his  other  faculties  were  advanced  to  a  vigorous  maturity.  And  there  was  a 
similar  change  in  regard  to  his  moral  and  Christian  character.  Though 
it  was  always  manifest  to  his  intimate  friends  that  his  heart  was  deef^y 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  piety,  yet  it  cannot  be  disguised  that,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  religious  life,  his  conversation  was  not  always  sufficiently 
tempered  with  the  sobriety  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  sometimes  gave  occasion 
to  others  to  $ay  what  in  turn  furnished  occasion  to  him  to  weep.  Bot 
here  again,  as  he  advanced  in  the  Christian  life,  his  religious  character 
acquired  a  consistency,  and  dignity,  and  strength,  far  exceeding  all  that  had 
been  promised  by  its  earlier  developments ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
few  persons,  who  have  died  at  so  early  a  period,  have  left  behind  them  a 
savour  of  such  exalted  piety. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  highly  favourable  change  which 
his  character  underwent  in  his  progress  to  mature  years,  he  reached  an 
eminence  in  Lis  profession,  which  disappointed  perhaps  the  most  sanguine  of 
his  friends.  His  earliest  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  characterized  by  such  aa 
exuberance  of  beautiful  imagery,  that,  though  they  were  listened  to  by 
multitudes  with  almost  boundless  admiration,  the  more  judicious  and  serious 
class  of  hearers  sometimes  expressed  the  fear  that  the  imagination  was 
cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  heart  and  conscience.  The  experience  of  a 
few  years,  however,  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  the  character  of  his 
ministrations.  His  preaching  became  as  remarkable  for  its  directness,  and 
pungency,  and  thrilling  power  over  the  innermost  soul,  as  it  had  been 
for  its  profusion  of  the  ornamental  and  fascinating.  There  waa  withal  an 
increased  earnestness  and  unction  in  hb  manner,  that  fastened  upon  every 


bearer  tbe^  ooDttotion  4ht;I.M%  own  spirit  was  0Y«nrlielmei  wUh  a  sease  «f 
eternal  things.  And  there  was  a  cor  responding  improvement  in  his  char- 
aiOtec  as  a  Pastor — ^there  was  a  tenderness,  and  aeal,  and  fidelity,  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  people,  which,  while  it  drew  him  eonstantly  more  closely 
to  their  hearts,  carried  with  it  a  ben^  and  quickening  influence,  and  gave 
additional  effect  to  his  more  public  ministrations. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  individual,  in  attempting  to  bring  to  its 
proper  plaoe  some  intellectual  or  moral  quality  wMoh  he  regards  as  having 
undue  prominence  in  his  constitution,  rushes  from  one  extreme  to  the  oppo** 
site ;  and,  instead  of  producing  the  harmony  at  which  he  aimsi  renders 
his  character  possibly  more  unsymmetrical  and  unlovely  than  before  he 
attempted  the  improvement.  Thus  it  was  not  with  Dr.  Nevins.  While  he 
ohastened  his  imagination  into  a  servant  of  the  higher  intellectual  powers, 
lie  did,  not  drive  it  into  exile,  or  do  any  thing  to  cripple  its  energies- — oa 
the  contrary,  he  let  it  perform  its  appropriate  work ;  and  it  gave  additional 
impressivenoss  to  every  sermon  that  he  preached.  Nor  did  he  feel  con- 
striiined  to  suppress  entirely  his  never  failing  fund  of  good-humour  and 
yivaeity.  He  was  aware,  indeed,  that  this  was  a  point  at  which  he  was 
specially  in  danger;  and  he  exercised  a  scrupulous  vigilance  in  regard  to  it, 
lest  his  innocent  cheerfulness  should  degenerate  into  unbecoming  levity : 
still,  he  did  not  believe  that  he  was  called  upon  to  work  himself  into  arti- 
ficial or  sanctimonious  attitudes,  or  to  refrain  from  cheerful,  or  as  the  case 
might  be,  even  playful,  intercourse  with  his  friends.  Every  one  who  was 
much  in  his  company,  saw  that  his  constitutional  tendencies  were  regulated, 
and  in  some  degree  repressed,  by  the  iofluence  of  Christian  principle  and 
feeling;  while,  on  the  other  hand, it  was  equally  manifest  that  his  Christian 
oharaeter  was  rendered  even  more  attractive,  from  its  combination  with  his 
natural  fascinating  qualities. 

Dr.  Nevins,  in  both  his  private  and  public  relations,  evinced,  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree,  an  amiable,  benevolent  and  peaceable  spirit.  Susceptible  himself 
of  uncommonly  strong  attachments,  he  attracted  to  him  a  large  number  of 
devoted  friends.  In  his  intercourse  with  them,  and  indeed  in  all  his  inters 
course,  he  manifested  not  only  the  most  cordial  good-will,  but  the  most  deli- 
cate consideration.  Hb  heart  was  open  as  Heaven  to  all  the  wants  and 
woes  of  humanity ;  and  he  cheerfully  lent  the  influence  of  his  character, 
his  eloquence,  his  pecuniary  means,  to  every  good  object  that  came  within 
his  range.  He  was  decided  and  earnest  in  his  convictions  of  religious  truth, 
but  he  would  not  make  a  man  an  o£fender  for  a  word ;  and  wherever  he 
detected  any  indications  of  the  rising  spirit  of  controversy,  unless  he 
regarded  some  important  truth  or  principle  as  involved,  the  language  both  of 
his  lips  and  his  conduct  was,  "Peace,  be  still."  He  valued  purity  indeed 
above  peace ;  but  he  would  sacrifice  peace  to  nothing  short  of  purity. 

As  a  writer,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  Dr.  Nevins — as  it  would  seem, 
unconsciously  to  himself — attained  an  eminence  which  few  of  his  contem- 
poraries have  reached.  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  his  productions, 
perhaps,  is  originality.  Even  common  thoughts  could  not  pass  through  his 
mind  without  gathering  fresh  brightness ;  and  then  many  of  his  thoughts 
were  peculiarly  his  own ;  and  it  seemed  sometimes  as  if  his  invention  were 
boundless.  There  is  wonderful  C4)nd€7uatiatt  also  in  his  writing ;  and  to 
ihb  no  doubt  it  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  singular  power.  He  gives  us  in 
•  short  sentence  w^  other  writers  would  have  spread  over  pages, — only 
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that  Ae  magniftoent  idea  would  probably  never  hare  occurred  to  them.  la 
abort,  in  respect  to  both  thought  and  expression,  he  combines  in  a  remark- 
able degree  beauty  and  point ;  though  the  former  is  always  kept  subordinate 
to  the  latter.  There  b  perhaps  no  writer  whom,  in  many  respects,  he  mon 
nearly  resembles  than  Cecil ;  and  yet  I  cannot  doubt  that  an  impartial 
reader  would  find  in  '*  Nevins'  Remains'*  evidences  of  a  brighter  intelket 
than  in  the  **  Remains  of  Cecil."  A  higher  testimony  to  his  character  as 
an  author  none  of  his  friends  could  desire  than  was  rendered  by  the  late 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  the  celebrated  Scotch  philosopher  and  physician.  He 
asked  me  who  was  the  author  of  the  articles  signed  M.  S.  in  the  New  York 
Observer;  and  when  I  told  him  that  it  was  Dr.  Nevins,  he  replied, — '*  He 
ii  one  of  the  very  finest  writers  of  the  age." 

I  have  written  the  above  concerning  Dr.  Nevins  without  any  doubt  or 
misgiving ;  as  I  have  testified  from  an  intimate  personal  knowledge.  We 
were  members  of  Yale  College  together  for  three  years,  though  I  knew 
little  of  him  till  a  few  months  before  my  graduation,  when  he  passed  sud- 
denly from  the  ranks  of  the  gay  and  thoughtless  into  the  bosom  of  Ghristiaa 
society.  His  conversion,  during  a  revival  of  religion,  awakened  great 
interest,  as  well  from  the  strongly  marked  character  which  it  assumed,  » 
from  his  naturally  attractive  qualities,  and  the  high  intellectual  promise 
which  he  had  previously  given.  In  the  autumn  of  1816,  we  met  as  class 
mates  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  where  we  were  in  close 
relations  nearly  three  years ;  and  my  intimacy  with  him  was  never  inter- 
rupted till  his  death.  In  the  autumn  of  1827,  I  passed  a  Sabbath  in  his 
family  at  Baltimore,  and  heard  him  preach  one  sermon.  Though  I  recog- 
nised in  him  all  those  qualities  which  had  been  so  prominent  at  an  earlier 
period,  some  of  them  app^red  in  a  subdued  and  chastened  form,  and  his 
character,  on  the  whole,  had  manifestly  undergone  a  great  improvement. 
The  sermon  which  I  heard  from  him  bore  the  marks  of  extraordinary  genius, 
while  it  was  delivered  in  a  manner,  which  left  no  one  at  his  option  whether 
or  not  to  be  an  attentive  listener.  The  last  letter  I  had  from  him,  which 
was  not  very  long  before  his  death,  showed  that  his  mind  was  intensely 
fastened  upon  the  interests  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  while  it  showed  also,  by 
its  playful  allusions,  that  his  relish  for  the  ludicrous  still  lingered. 

FROM  STEPHEN  COLLINS,  M.  D. 

BjlLtimoeb,  March  5, 1856. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Nevins  b^an  at  the  time  he  oom- 
menced  his  theological  studies  at  Princeton,  and  continued  during  the  two  years 
I  remained  in  connection  with  the  College.  After  his  settlement,  I  beard  him 
preach  in  Washington  city  where  I  then  had  my  residence;  and  also  when  I 
made  visits  to  Baltimore.  On  these  occasions,  I  was  often  privileged  to  see  him 
in  his  domestic  circle.  Some  years  before  the  close  of  his  ministry,  I  removed  to 
Baltimore,  and  became  a  member  of  his  church. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Nevins  as  a  writer,  and  a  man  of  attainments,  placed 
him  among  the  first  in  the  Seminary.  This  reputation  was  increased  after  bis 
engagement  in  pastoral  duties.  Imagination  vivid  and  inventive,  judgment 
remarkably  matured  for  his  age,  correct  taste,  rhetorical — perhaps  rather  too 
ornate— style  of  composition,  with  a  delivery  natural,  earnest,  animated  and 
forcible,  made  bis  sermons  very  attractive.  I  have  seldom  known  a  writer  fkr- 
ther  from  being  diffuse  or  common-place.    He  had  something  to  say,  and  he  said 
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It— tersely  and  concisely.  When  the  thooi^t  vas  fkirly  presmted,  he  paued 
on  to  the  next  in  succession;  and  thus  avoided  the  too  common  fault  of  causing 
weariness  by  repetition.  His  mind  did  not  work  with  rapidity,  and  he  required 
time  for  preparation.  This  absence  of  high  susceptibility  of  intellectual  emotion 
did  not  allow  him  to  become  an  effective  extempore  speaker;  and  hence,  as  far 
as  I  am  informed,  he  never  aspired  to  prominence  in  the  judicatories  of  the 
Church.  In  the  last  years  of  his  ministry,  his  style  of  preaching  was  essentially 
changed — less  rhetorical  and  more  practical.  lie  gave  much  more  of  his  time 
to  pastoral  visitation.  Not  long  before  his  death,  he  said, — '*  I  have  sacrificed 
my  reputation  as  a  preacher,  that  I  might  have  time  to  visit  the  poor,  the  sick 
and  the  dying."  With  men  of  this  world  it  is  true  that  '*  the  love  of  fame  is  an 
honourable  impulse,  and  the  keenest  stimulant  to  great  exertions."  But  he  had 
a  far  more  honourable  impulse,  and  a  much  more  efficient  stimulant,  in  a  holy 
desire  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

In  the  discharge  of  more  strictly  pastoral  duties  he  was  very  faithful,  l^or 
tbisy  his  energy  and  decision  of  character,  temj>ered  by  amiability  and  gentleness, 
rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted.  In  taste  and  manners  he  was  very  refined; 
and  in  these  respects  attained  the  common  standard  to  which  intellect  always 
aspires.  His  simplicity  of  manners — without  assumption  yet  always  with 
dignity — made  his  social  intercourse  very  attractive.  Whatever  acerbities  may 
have  belonged  to  his  disposition,  were  subdued  by  the  influence  which  Lactantius 
said  changed  a  lion  into  a  lamly — a  more  efficient  power  than  the  philosophy  by 
which  Socrates  told  his  disciples  he  had  overcome  his  tendencies  to  evil.  The 
expression  of  his  countenance  was  sometimes  almost  melancholy;  but  always 
benevolent  and  calm  like  real  goodness.  In  the  correct  sense  of  the  word,  he 
had  sympathy  for  the  afflicted — he  suffered  with  them.  Hence  it  will  readily 
be  inferred  that  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people;  and  that,  after  twenty 
years  have  passed,  he  is  fresh  in  their  memory,  and  green  in  their  affections. 
They  loved  him  while  he  lived;  and  when  he  died  they  mourned  for  pastor, 
brother,  friend.  The  tolling  of  the  church  bell  which  announced  his  departure, 
excited  sorrowful  emotions  in  many  bereaved  hearts. 

MvUie  UU  bonis  fiebUit  oeeidit. 

An  incident  will  illustrate  his  pastoral  faithfulness.  Shortly  after  my  removal 
to  this  city,  I  attended  a  social  evening  party,  without  having  been  previ- 
ously informed  as  to  the  character  of  the  amusements.  I  had  not  long  been 
present  before  I  discovered  that  duty  forbade  me  to  be  there;  but  previous 
arrangements  prevented  my  departure  before  an  appointed  hour.  My  mind  dwelt 
on  the  question  to  the  Prophet, — "  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah?  "  I  imme- 
diately resolved  to  decline  future  invitations  to  such  scenes;  and  carried  the  reso- 
lution into  effect  before  the  close  of  the  evening.  A  member  of  the  Church, 
without  having  sought  from  me  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances,  reported 
the  case  to  Dr.  Nevins.  He  wrote  me  a  most  kind  note  expressing  surprise  and 
sorrow--concluding  with,  Ta  quoque,  Brute  J  I  called  on  him,  and  explained 
to  his  entire  satisfaction.  In  all  his  relations  to  the  transgressor,  he  was  careful 
not  to  incur  the  penalty, — '*  His  blood  will  I  require  at  thine  hand." 

The  increase  of  his  piety  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  was  very  apparent.  The 
traveller  who 

*'  Diag>  at  eaoh  remove  a  leDgthening  ehala," 

as  he  increases  the  distance  from  friends  and  home,-^pproache8  the  land  which 
holds  all  he  loves  on  earth  with  impatient  affection;  and  in  imagination  sees  the 
dwelling  and  the  inmates,  and  hears  their  voices.  So  the  Christian,  as  he  draws 
near  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  turns  his  eyes  towards  her  walls  of  jasper,  her  gates 
of  pearls,  and  her  street  of  gold;  and  almost  hears  "  the  voice  of  harpers  harp- 
infl^  with  their  harps."    Personal  and  domestic  afflictions  pressed  heavily  upon 


him;  yet  no  compfaiiiiiiig  ir«rd  WMcpokaD*  H*  seemed  to  aiai  after  tluit  i 
difficult  atUinm^nt  in  Christian  ezperienee — salmiiBnon  to  the  wfll  of  God;  k 
imitation  of  the  fiiith  of  Abraham,  who,  when  he  received  the  command  to  c^rr 
in  sacrifice  the  child  of  promise  on  a  mountain  of  Moriah,  **  rose  op  early  in  the 
morning,"  withoat  complaint  or  inquiry,  to  present  the  sacrifice,  *^  accounerr^ 
that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even  from  the  dead."  As  fire  grres  visibility 
to  sympathetic  ink,  so  his  faith,  when  **  tried  with  fire,"  appeared  **  more  pre- 
cions  than  gold."  He  did  not  look  for  earthly  support,  as  he  felt  that  in  detft 
man  rests  on  his  individuality;  but  turned  his  eyes  to  the  Cross.  He  did  net 
adopt  the  Catonic  sentiment,  "  The  contempt  of  death  is  the  beginning  of  vir- 
tue; "  but  looked  at  death  as  the  entrance  into  a  better  state.  This  was  in£- 
eated  by  his  last  words:  *' Death;  death;  now;  come  Lord  Jesus;  detr 
Saviour." 

In  1826,  there  was  a  general  awakening  in  the  Northern  Churches;  at  whi^ 
time  Dr.  Nettleton  particulady  exercised  his  ministry  in  Connecttcnt  and  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  report  of  these  revivals  incited  Christians  in  other 
portions  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  Washington  and  Baltimore.  Hie 
heart  of  Dr.  Nevins  received  a  new  nnction ;  and  his  efforts  were  aided  by  Dt, 
John  Breckenridgo.  They  established  a  union  Bible  class,  which  was  condorted 
by  them  on  alternate  weeks.  Early  in  March,  1827,  Dr.  Nevins  preached  a  voy 
pungent  and  practical  sermon  from — "  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  eo 
great  salvation?"  In  the  afternoon  many  cases  of  religious  impressions  were 
found  in  the  Sabbath  School ;  and,  on  the  succeeding  day,  he  was  greatly  del^bted 
to  discover,  during  pastoral  visitation,  that  there  was  evident  seriousness  among 
his  people.  The  result  was  a  revival,  very  marked  in  its  features,  abiding  in  its 
results,  and  which  added  largely  to  the  membership  of  the  Church.  Many  of 
the  mo^t  precious  fVuits  of  that  revival  were  found  in  the  union  BiUe  da^. 
About  this  period  the  sainted  Summerfield  was  induced,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Dr.  Nevins,  to  visit  Baltimore;  and  by  his  eloquence  of  the  heart — ^the  ora- 
tory of  nature;  by  his  prayers  marked  with  humility  so  unaffected,  importxmity 
so  earnest,  intercession  so  urgent,  and  adoration  so  profound,  produced  such 
remarkable  impressions  on  enraptured  audiences. 

In  1829,  there  was  another  revival,  but  not  so  marked  or  general  as  that  wfaidi 
preceded;  and  Dr.  Nevins  says  in  his  Diary  under  date  May  12,  1831 :  "  Some 
drops  of  mercy  have  fallen.  Some  dozen  souls,  I  hope,  have  recently  been  coa- 
verted  to  God.     Glory  to  Him  for  this.     But  is  this  tlU  " 

The  character  of  Dr.  Nevins  was  beautifully  manifested  in  his  domestic  rela- 
tions. He  married  one  who  possessed  womanly  graces  and  accomplishments; 
and  his  attachment  was  proportioned  to  her  worth.  His  intercourse  with  fait 
children  secured  affection,  while  it  enforced  obedience.  Friends  who  entered  that 
circle  found  him  all  that  would  be  expected  from  a  man  so  refined  in  mind  aod 
manners,  and  from  a  Christian  so  meek  and  gentle.  After  twelve  years  of  this 
happy  domestic  life,  he  was  deprived  of  her  to  whom  he  had  been 

<<  Her  more  than  brother,  aod  her  next  to  God." 
He  bowed  to  this  dispensation  with  the  submission  of  a  Christian,  but  cberishod 
her  memory  with  all  the  fondness  of  manly  love.  The  early  close  of  his  mortal 
life  did  not  allow  **  Time  the  Comforter  " — in  commemoration  of  whose  power 
to  console  the  mourner,  a  French  philosopher  proposed  to  erect  a  monument — to 
heal  the  wound  of  his  bruised  spirit.  At  his  death  he  had  attained  but  little 
more  than  h|df  the  period  allotted  to  man.  But  the  life  of  man  is  measured  not 
by  years,  bat  by  deeds — 

With  great  regard,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

S.  COLLINS. 


WILUAM  KBTHffl.  0^ 


FROM  THB  BEY^  JOHN  N.  CAMPBELL,  a  I>. 

Albamy,  July  26,  1867. 

M7  dear  Doctor:  My  first  interview  with  Nevins  occurred,  I  think,  not  long 
after  his  settlement  at  Baltimore,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  warm  friendship 
on  my  part,  which  was  confirmed  and  augmented  by  all  my  subsequent  inter- 
course with  him.  He  was  to  me  very  attractive, — his  nature  so  frank  and  genial, 
with  a  strong  dash  of  humour  breaking  forth  all  the  while, — his  manner  so  kind 
and  cordial,  of  such  unaffected  modesty,  and  such  genuine  and  unostentatious 
piety.  You  know,  for  I  have  often  told  you,  how  truly  I  loved  and  respected 
^im. 

Your  own  early,  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Nevins  qualifies  you, 
better  perhaps  than  any  one  else,  to  prepare  such  a  sketch  of  his  character  and 
life  as  shall  be  appropriate  for  your  **  Annals."  You  do  not,  therefore,  I  am  sure, 
expect  or  desire  me  to  attempt  any  extended  notice  of  either.  I  propose  merely 
to  relate  some  incidents  that  occurred  during  the  period  of  our  acquaintance,  and 
to  give  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  not 
uninteresting  additions  to  your  own  account  of  him. 

I  never  heard  Dr.  Nevins  preach  except  once,  and  that  some  years  after  my 
first  acquaintance  with  him.  It  always  happened,  except  on  this  occasion,  that 
when  I  visited  Baltimore,  which  I  did  nearly  every  year,  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  residence  in  that  city,  I  could  not  resist  his  urgency  to  occupy  his  pulpit 
for  him.  On  the  occasion  I  speak  of,  however,  I  steadfastly  refused  to  do  more 
than  perform  the  service  of  the  morning, — ray  private  reason  being  that  I  might 
hear  him  in  the  afternoon.  I  went  over  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  after 
breakfast,  from  my  lodgings  to  his  house,  that  I  might  use  his  study  in  the  prepa- 
ration I  had  yet  to  make.  I  had  been  sitting  there  about  half  an  hour,  when 
Nevins  entered  hastily,  and  asked  me  to  step  into  another  room,  and  leave  him  in 
his  study.  The  explanation  of  this  sudden  movement  was,  that  he  had  expected 
to  procure  some  one  else  to  preach  in  the  afternoon,  as  I  would  not, — but,  being 
disappointed  in  his  expectation,  it  became  necessary  that  ho  should  occupy  the 
pulpit  himself,  and,  as  he  told  me,  he  had  but  a  half-written  sermon.  I  left  him, 
and  he  finished  his  discourse  before  we  went  to  the  church,  and  after  dinner,  and 
before  the  bell  rang  for  service,  he  committed  it  to  memory  so  perfectly  as  to 
deliver  it  with  the  utmost  fiuency,  and  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  The  dis- 
course was  full  of  his  peculiarities,  and,  though  so  rapidly  written,  was  admira- 
bly arranged,  and  was  a  most  pungent,  afiectionato  and  impressive  exhibition  of 
Divine  truth. 

I  was  with  Nevins  once  after  his  health  bq;an  to  fail,  and  he  had  for  some  time 
been  unable  to  discharge  apy  of  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  It  was  a 
Communion  occasion,  and  I  preached  for  him.  He  said, — **  I  will  go  with  you  to 
church,  and  serve  the  second  table."  When  the  moment  came,  he  rose  and  looked 
round,  was  evidently  profoundly  moved,  stood  for  a  little  while,  and  then  dropped 
into  a  chair.  He  said  to  me  in  a  whisper, — "  I  cannot — it  is  too  much  for  me." 
I  was  greatly  disappointed,  for  I  felt  sure  that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  occasion, — his  illness,  which,  as  he  thought,  and  his  friends  feared,  was  to  be 
his  last,  his  reappearance  among  his  people,  his  earnest  desire  to  address  them 
once,  and  the  solemnities  in  which  we  were  engaged,  no  ordinary  thoughts  would 
be  uttered  by  such  a  man  as  our  friend.  Yet,  after  all,  his  manner,  his  look, 
his  evident  emotion  while  he  struggled  in  vain  to  speak,  were  perhaps  more 
eloquent  than  any  words  he  could  have  spoken.  The  people  were  greatly  moved, 
and  for  my  own  part,  it  was  with  difficulty  I  proceeded  with  the  service. 

Dr.  Nevins  was  remarlsable  for  his  fidelity  as  a  Pastor,  as  I  had  occasion 
to  know  in  more  than  one  instance;  but  one  came  within  my  knowledge,  which 
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wmt  peenliarljr  striking,  and  now  that  both  parties  hare  been  caUed  to  their  rert, 
it  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  withoat  indelicacj.  In  the  /ear  1S31,  Mr.  Wirt 
proposed  to  make  a  public  profession  of  religion  by  nniting  with  Dr.  Nerins' 
chmsh.  Knowing  my  intimacy  with  Mr.  W.,  and  the  deep  interest  I  felt  for  him, 
Nerins  wrote  to  me  soon  after  that  event,  and  in  the  letter,  now  before  me,  gare 
me  the  substance  of  his  conversation  with  Mr.  W.  on  that  occasion.  It  is  very 
interesting,  and  honourable  alike  to  Nevins  as  a  wise,  jadicions  and  most  iuthfol 
Pastor,  and  to  Mr.  W.  as  a  sincere  and  humble  Christian.  His  solicittide  that 
Mr.  W.  should  be  "  decided,"  as  he  expressed  it,  amidst  the  peculiar  tempts- 
tions  of  his  position,  is  earnestly  and  beautifully  manifested,  and  he  urges  me,  ia 
my  correspondence  with  him,  to  *'  regard  him  as  a  Christian,  and  tell  how  moc^ 
I  expect  from  him  as  such."  • 

In  this  connection  an  incident  occurred  which  may  be  not  without  its  interest. 
The  hct  that  Mr.  Wirt  had  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  found  its  way 
into  the  papers,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  Dr.  Nerins.  It  annoyed  Mr.  W.no 
less — these  are  his  own  words  in  speaking  of  it:  "  I  am  grieved  to  learn  that  ray 
having  gone  to  the  Lord's  table  has  got  into  the  papers.  It  is  no  fit  subject  far 
a  paper.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  the  cause  of  Christ  tHat  sodi  a  poor 
reptile  as  mysdf  should  have  acknowledged  Him  before  other  worms  of  the  dost 
like  myself.     I  feel  humbled  and  startled  at  such  an  annunciation." 

Tou  will  take  occasion,  no  doubt,  in  your  notice  of  our  friend  to  speak  of  hb 
deepest  sorrow, — the  death  of  his  beloved  and  truly  lovely  wife.  I  will  dose 
this  communication  by  an  extract  from  a  letter  he  addressed  to  me  with  refereoot 
to  that  affliction.     The  letter  is  dated  November  29,  18S4.     He  says — 

*'  My  dear  Campbell :  1  thank  you  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  roe  in  my 
sorrows,  and  for  your  letter  of  condolence.  It  is  no  dream — I  wish  it  was, 
though  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  so—it  is  a  sad  reality  that  I  am  a  poor  deso- 
late toidower.  I  always  had  a  horror  of  the  word,  and  now  it  is  fastened  on 
me.  I  mean  not  to  complain — I  do  not  complain  of  God.  What  am  I,  that  I 
should  sit  in  judgment  on  his  acts?  What  He  has  done  is  right;  and  if  it  were 
mere  justice,  what  right  should  I  have  to  complain,  who  deserve  his  wrath?  Bat 
how  know  I  that  there  is  not  more  of  mercy  in  it  than  of  justice?  There  may 
be — I  will  believe  that  there  is.  And  perhaps  the  WMnner  was  merctfnl,  as  well 
as  the  thing  itself.  It  was  short,  it  was  easy;  it  was  without  ache,  anguish,  or 
dread.  Yet  my  wish  would  have  been  for  a  longer  illness,  and  another  db 
ease.  But  I  am  not  qualified  to  choose.  Let  God  have  his  way,  though  it  be  in 
the  sea — I  have  been  supported,  composed,  comforted — ^yet  suffer  indescribably— 
unlike  what  I  have  ever  done  before.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  all  previous  sorrow 
had  been  joy,  in  comparison  with  this.  I  have  the  best  reason  to  believe  that 
my  precious  wife  is  with  Jesus — with  that  I  ought  to  be  satisfied.  My  judg- 
ment is — but  my  heart  is  not  so  easily  brought  to  repose.  There  has  b^n  bat 
little  cholera  here,  though  much  alarm.  Only  seventy-one  deaths  have  been 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Health— and  to  think  that  my  wife  was  one  of  that 
small  number!  •  •  •  •  Remember  me  to  your  dear  wife — I  have  no  loiter 
one  to  send  the  message  of  love.  How  strange  it  seems  to  me  when  I  come  ta 
the  close  of  a  letter." 

Dear  Nevins!    His  work  waa  soon  done  and  well  done. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  N.  CAMPBELL. 
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WILLIAM  ASHMEAD.* 

1820—1829. 

William  Ashmead,  a  son  of  William  and  Margaret  Ashmead,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1798.  His  grandfather,  though  a  sea-faring 
man,  had  considerable  taste  for  literature,  and  wrote  his  own  epitaph  in 
verse,  in  which  he  beautifully  alludes  to  the  remarkable  fact  of  his  having 
completed  one  hundred  voyages,  in  connection  with  the  hope  which  he  cher- 
ished of  reaching  the  haven  of  eternal  rest.  The  subject  of  this  sketch, 
from  his  early  childhood,  discovered  a  great  fondness  for  books,  and  a  pro- 
portional disrelish  for  youthful  amusements.  Dr.  Rush,  who  was  a  frequent 
vifiiter  at  his  grandfather's,  is  said  to  have  had  his  attention  drawn  to  him 
as  a  boy  of  remarkable  promise.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  he 
became  a  clerk  in  a  bookstore,  where  he  industriously  devoted  his  leisure  to 
reading ;  and,  as  the  books  which  he  read  were  chosen  without  any  regard 
to  system  or  method,  he  afterwards  considered  this  exercise  of  his  faculties 
as  having  contributed  little  to  his  substantial  intellectual  growth. 

Having  gone  through  the  studies  preparatory  to  entering  College,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  a  high 
standing  as  a  scholar  through  his  whole  course,  and  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1818.  He  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  Gospel  ministry, 
and  with  a  view  to  this  put  himself  under  the  theological  instruction  of  the 
late-  Rev.  Dr.  James  P.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia, — eminent  alike  for  his 
logical  power  and  his  extensive  erudition ;  but,  as  he  was  at  this  time  with- 
out  the  means  of  support,  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  business  of 
teaching  in  order  to  defray  his  expenses.  The  labours  of  the  day  in  super- 
intending his  classes,  and  the  labours  of  the  night  in  prosecuting  bis  studies, 
proved  too  much  for  his  constitution;  and  his  pallid  countenance,  and  fre- 
quent headaches,  and  shattered  nerves,  soon  admonished  him  of  the  necessity 
of  relaxing  from  the  severity  of  his  intellectual  toil. 

In  1819,  he  was  married  to  Clara  Forrester  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

In  the  spring  of  1820,  be  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia;  and  his  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  received  with  high 
approbation,  and  were  considered  as  giving  promise,  if  his  life  should  be 
spared,  of  eminence  in  his  profession.  His  youthful  appearance,  his  benig* 
nant  countenance,  his  persuasive  manner,  quickly  rendered  him  a  favourite, 
wherever  he  was  known. 

Shortly  after  he  was  licensed,  he  made  a  journey  on  horseback  into  the- 
mountainous  region  of  Northumberland  and  Sunbury,  chiefly  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  On  his  return,  he  preached  with  great  acceptance  in  New- 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  was  afterwards  requested  to  allow  himself  to  be 
considered  as  a  candidate  for  settlement ;  but,  as  a  portion  of  the  congrega- 
tion, on  account  of  his  extreme  youth,  doubted  the  expediency  of  the 
measure,  he  declined  the  application.  About  this  time,  he  was  invited  to* 
take  charge  of  the  Congregation  in  Sunbury, — a  small  town  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, which  he  had  visited  a  few  months  before ;  and  this  invitation  \e 
would  probably  bave  accepted,  but  that  a  call  now  reached  him  from  the 
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Presbyterian  Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  which  he  jostlj  regarded  as  opea- 
bg  a  wider  field  of  ministerial  usefulness.  Aooordinglj,  he  aooepted  this 
latter  call,  and  for  upwards  of  eight  jears  served  that  highly  influential 
church  with  great  ability  and  fidelity.  Ho  exerted  an  important  influence 
here,  as  well  upon  the  intellectual  as  the  religious  interests  of  the  commii- 
nity,  and  especially  in  establishing  an  Academy,  in  aid  of  which,  after  soma 
difficulty,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  donation  from  the  Legislature.  In 
1824,  he  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  Church  in  New  Brunswick,  to 
which  he  had  preached  two  years  before,  to  become  their  Pastor ;  but  hb 
congregation  earnestly  resisted  the  application,  and  his  answer  was  in  aceordr 
ance  with  their  wishes. 

In  consequence  of  an  impaired  state  of  health,  induced  by  excesnve 
labour  in  connection  with  a  sedentary  habit,  he  journeyed  to  the  South  in  the 
autumn  of  1828,  in  the  hope  that  change  of  climate,  and  a  few  months' 
relaxation  from  professional  cares,  might  restore  to  him  his  accostomcd  vig- 
our. And  the  desired  effect  seemed  in  a  good  degree  to  be  realised.  He 
passed  some  time  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  preached  occasionally,  and 
with  great  acceptance.  Whilst  at  Washington,  in  the  winter  of  1829,  oa 
hb  return  to  Lancaster,  he  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Charleston,  which  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  oees- 
sional  services  during  his  visit  there,  to  become  its  Pastor.  Mr.  Ashmead, 
convinced  that  he  could  not  long  endure  the  climate  of  Lancaster,  and  that 
the  more  genial  climate  of  Charleston  would  in  all  probability  be  the  means 
of  protracting  both  his  usefulness  and  his  life,  regarded  this  as  a  call  o£ 
Providence  which  he  had  no  right  to  decline ;  and,  accordingly,  he  resigned 
his  charge  at  Lancaster,  and  reached  Charleston, — the  scene,  as  he  suppo- 
sed, of  his  future  labours,  on  the  25th  of  April.  Here  he  was  received 
with  every  expression  of  the  most  cordial  regard,  and  was  installed  Pastor 
of  the  Church,  May  17,  1829.  About  five  weeks  after  his  installation,  he 
returned  to  Pennsylvania,  with  a  view  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
removal  of  his  family.  He  had  a  serious  attack  of  bilious  fever  before 
leaving  Charleston,  and  another  shortly  after  hb  arrivsl  at  Lancaster ;  from 
both  of  which  he  slowly  recovered.  While  he  was  waiting  with  hb  £unily 
at  Philadelphia  to  take  passage  for  Charleston,  the  fever  again  returned 
upon  him,  though  apparently  in  a  mitigated  form  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks,  hb  physicians  declared  that  it  was  subdued.  It  was  a  sore  disap- 
pointment to  him  that  he  was  not  able  to  return  to  his  people  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  he  requested  that  they  should  be  apprbed  of  the  cause,  aad 
of  the  changes  that  occurred  in  his  situation  from  time  to  time.  Shortly 
af^r  this,  he  seems  to  have  had  little  hope  of  recovery,  though  hb  friends 
did  not  despair  concerning  him  till  a  very  short  time  before  hb  death.  He 
spoke  of  an  inward  feeling  which  admonished  him  that  his  dbcase  would  be 
fatal.  At  first  he  seemed  to  cling  to  life  with  some  tenacity :  he  said,  "  0 
my  God,  spare  me  to  praise  thee,  and  serve  thee  with  more  ardour  than  I 
ever  have !     Spare  me  to  my  dear  wife  and  children.     I  trust  it  is  not 

inconsistent  for  me  to  desire  to  live.     Dr. ,  who  b  a  holy  man  and  lives 

near  to  God,  once  reproved  me  on  that  subject,  after  I  had  preached  a  ser- 
mon, in  which  I  had  painted  in  glowing  colours  the  desire  of  the  righteous 
man  to  die,  and  the  triumphs  of  a  death-bed.  I  believe  there  have  been  a 
few  good  men  who  have  desired  to  die, — such  as  Brainerd,  Edwards,  and 
Baxter* — but  in  general  there  b  no  instinct  so  strong  as  that  with  wUdi  we 
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oling  to  life.  But/'  he  added,  <<if  I  am  to  die  at  this  time,  dying  grace 
will  be  giv^  me.  Gk>d  can  make  me  willing  to  leave  all."  And  this 
remark  was  delightfully  verified.  His  last  days  furnished  a  most  edifying 
exhibition  of  Christian  faith,  humility,  and  triumph.  A  few  moments 
before  he  ceased  to  breathe,  he  said  to  his  wife, — **  You  can  come  to  me, 
though  I  cannot  return  to  you."  He  then  desired  that  his  head  should  be 
raised,  and  the  moment  it  was  done,  the  conflict  was  over,  and  the  spirit 
had  gone  to  its  rest.  He  died  after  an  illness  of  six  weeks,  December  2, 
1829,  in  his  thirty-second  year,  leaving  a  widow,  and  six  children  all  under 
ten  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Ashmead,  considering  his  age,  was  an  accomplished  and  thorough 
scholar.  He  read  with  ease  the  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  languages, 
and  had  made  some  proficiency  in  the  German  also,  when  his  declining  health 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  it.  In  the  winter  of  1825,  he  commenced  a  trans- 
lation of  Saurin's  Historical,  Critical  and  Theological  Discourses;  but  in 
this  labour  also,  after  he  had  made  considerable  progress,  he  was  arrested 
by  ill  health.  He  was  alive  to  the  beauties  of  poetry,  though  it  is  not 
known  that  he  ever  attempted  that  kind  of  composition.  He  was  also 
familiar  with  the  different  systems  of  moral  science  and  metaphysics ;  but 
the  longer  he  lived,  the  more  the  sacred  volume  became  endeared  to  him 
above  all  other  books.  He  read  the  Scriptures  daily  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, and  found  in  them  beauties  which  he  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  most 
perfect  of  uninspired  productions. 

In  1826,  he  published  an  Essay  on  Pauperism,  addressed  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  then  in  session,  in  which  was  displayed  great  inge- 
nuity and  power  of  argument.  Besides  nearly  two  hundred  sermons  neatly 
written  out,  he  left  several  valuable  manuscripts  of  a  miscellaneous  kind, 
which  have  never  been  given  to  the  public.  Some  of  these  are  theological, 
some  moral,  and  some  strictly  literary.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  only  unfinished  sermon  among  his  manuscripts,  and  the  last  probably 
that  he  ever  attempted,  breaks  off  abruptly,  with  these  words,  which  seem 
to  have  been  prophetic :  *'  Then,  when  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  shall  be  brought  to  pass 
the  saying  that  is  written,  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 

Mr.  Ashmead  published  the  Sermon  which  he  delivered  on  assuming  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Charleston,  1829. 
The  next  year  after  his  death,  a  selection  from  his  manuscript  sermons  was 
published  in  connection  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  Life,  in  an  octavo  vol- 
ume,—dedicated  to  his  two  congregations,  in  Lancaster  and  Charleston. 

FROM  SAMUEL  HENRY  DICKSON,  M.  D., 
vaorissoB  iv  the  medical  nipAaTMBNTor  thk  mrivxasiTT  or  thb  citt  or  viwtobk. 

Nkw  York,  December  28, 1848. 

Dear  Sir:  In  fulfilling  the  promise  I  made  to  you  some  time  since,  I  am  sur- 
prised and  a  little  mortified  to  find  how  indefinite  and  vague  are  my  reminiscen- 
ces of  Mr.  Ashmead.  Yet  it  is  many  years  since  his  death,  and  during  the 
interval  I  have  been  occupied  with  much  care,  and  gone  through  great  suffering 
both  of  mind  and  body. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ashmead  was  not  of  long  duration,  but  his  charac- 
ter was  so  frink  and  open  that  I  have  always  felt  nevertheless  that  I  knew  him 
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well.  Oar  interooyrse,  gradaallj  becoming  more  iiiiimitte>  wu,  I  bdieiTe,  fttk 
ripening  into  friendship :  iU  abrupt  termination  by  his  deeply  lamented  death,  I 
trust,  is  not  final. 

He  was  born  to  be  loved  and  esteemed,  respected  and  confided  in.  With  great 
clearness  and  force  of  expression,  in  the  utterance  of  his  thoughts  he  always 
mingled  much  courtesy  and  forbearance.  Yet  he  was  occasionally  warm  and 
enthusiastic,  giving  abundant  proof  of  an  ardent  sincerity.  With  erery  gentle- 
manly anxiety  to  avoid  offence,  he  was  incapable  of  sacrificing  an  iota  of  princi- 
ple, tenacious  of  opinions  carefully  formed,  and  prompt  at  all  hazards  to  main- 
tain whatever  he  believed  to  be  right. 

I  remember  a  striking  incident  which  occurred  during  his  brief  pastorship  in 
Gharleston,  and  which,  if  I  can  relate  it  correctly,  at  this  distance  of  time,  will, 
I  think,  exhibit  some  of  the  traits  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  church  over  which  he  was  minister,  that  persons, 
when  about  to  commune  for  the  first  time,  should  make  a  solemn  professioo, 
standing  in  the  broad  aisle,  before  the  attentive  and  silent  congregation.  Any 
one  might  be  excused  for  regarding  this  species  of  notoriety  with  anxiety  and 
apprehension;  but  to  a  modest  and  retiring  woman,  or  a  bashful  girl,  it  must 
needs  have  been  a  sore  trial, — enough  to  arouse  the  strongest  sympathy  and 
pity.     It  was  always  a  scene  painful  to  me  to  witness. 

On  the  occasion  of  which  I  am  writing,  there  was  but  one  candidate  for 
admission  to  church  privileges, — a  tall,  graceful,  accomplished  and  modest  young 
lady,  who  has  since  become  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  clergyman.  Her  hands 
clasped  before  her,  her  cheeks  crimsoned,  her  eyes  suffased  with  tears,  she  stood 
trembling  and  alone,  fronting  the  pulpit  with  the  devouring  gaze  of  the  Assem- 
bly fixed  upon  her.  The  usual  formula  of  question  and  mute  reply  bdng  con- 
cluded, she  retired  to  her  father's  pew,  with  a  dignified  effort  to  recover  herself, 
but  evidently  profoundly  overcome.  Then  Mr.  Ashmead,  lifting  up  his  bead, 
which  had  been  bent  down  towards  the  catechumen,  and  raising  his  voice  hitherto 
softened  by  his  emotion,  declared  warmly  his  repugnance  to  the  whole  ceremony, 
denouncing  it  as  obsolete  and  unadapted  to  time  and  circumstances;  and  pro- 
claimed with  some  vehemence  his  fixed  resolution  never  again  to  take  any  part  in 
its  performance.  He  ended  by  presenting  in  strong  and  condensed  language  a 
view  of  the  reasons  of  his  repugnance  and  dislike  to  it. 

It  soon  became  known  that  he  had  yielded  in  this  mittter,  very  reluctantly 
and  under  protest,  to  the  strong  will  and  determined  purpose  of  one  or  more  of 
the  elders  of  the  church,  whose  inflexible  adherence  to  all  ancient  usages  had 
long  been  matter  of  remark  and  annoyance.  The  severe  censure  of  these  influ- 
ential persons  was  unavoidably  incurred  by  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  he  was 
destined,  if  he  had  lived,  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  having  opposed  their  wishes. 
Of  this  he  was  fully  aware;  but  however  painful  the  anticipation,  his  sense  of 
duty  did  not  permit  him  to  shrink  from  the  consequences  of  the  course  of  c^ 
duct  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  proper  one. 

I  fear  you  may  think  this  incident  of  too  little  interest  to  be  of  any  avail  in 
your  proposed  sketch.  In  the  absence  of  any  thing  of  more  importance,  how- 
ever, I  put  it  at  your  disposal,  and  remain. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  HENRY  DICKSOK. 
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JOHN  BRECKENRIDGE,  D.  D  * 

1822—1841. 

John  Breckenridqe  was  born  at  Cabeirs  Dale,  on  North  Elkhorn, 
Ky.,  July  4,  1797.  His  father  was  the  Hod.  John  Breckenridge,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  under  the  administration  of  Jefferson.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Cabell,  was  a  lady  of  high  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  respectable  families  in 
Virginia. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  lost  his  father  when  he  was  nine  years  old ; 
and  from  that  time  he  was  reared  under  the  care  of  his  widowed  mother, 
and  of  an  elder  brother  who  was  appointed  hb  guardian.  Having  enjoyed, 
during  his  childhood  and  early  youth,  the  advantages  of  the  best  schools  in 
Kentucky,  he  entered  Princeton  College  at  an  advanced  standing  in  1815, 
and  graduated  with  high  honour  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  His  family  had  designed  him  for  the  profession  of  the  Law ; 
but,  during  his  residence  at  Princeton,  his  mind  received  a  decidedly 
religious  direction,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  resolved,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  own 
immediate  family, — not  one  of  whom,  at  that  time,  was  a  professor  of 
religion, — to  devote  himself  to  the  Gospel  ministry. 

In  1820  and  1821,  he  was  a  Tutor  in  Princeton  College,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  prosecuting  the  study  of  Divinity,  in  the  Theological  Seminary., 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  August 
1,  1822.  He  served  as  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  during  the  session  of  1822-23.  On  the 
22d  of  May,  1828,  he  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  West  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  on  the  10th 
of  September  following,  was  ordained  by  the  latter  Body  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  M'Cbord  Church  in  Lexington. 
Here  he  made  a  vigorous  stand  against  the  influence  of  Dr.  Holley,  then 
President  of  the  Transylvania  University,  and  of  the  party  by  which  he 
was  sustained;  and  with  a  special  view  to  this  controversy,  he  established 
the  well  known  periodical  called  the  ''Western  Luminary."  In  1826,  ha 
removed  to  Baltimore,  and  became  associated  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Glendy  in  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city.  In  1831, 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  as  Secretary  and  General  Agent 
df  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1836,  he  waa 
appointed,  by  the  General  Assembly,  a  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  held  the  office  until  1838, 
when,  upon  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  he  was* 
elected  its  Secretary  and  General  Agent.  This  appointment  also  hc^ 
accepted ;  and  continued  at  the  head  of  the  operations  of  that  Board  from 
1838  to  1840.  At  the  period  of  his  death,  he  was  the  Pastor  Elect  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  President  Elect  of  Ogle« 
thorpe  University  in  Georgia. 

•  Spirit  of  the  NinetecDth  Centniy,  1841.— BaTidfon's  Hiit.  Presb.  Ch.  Ky.— MS.  from  Hon. 
Henry  Clsy. 
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He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Difinitj  from  Union  College  in 
1885. 

Dr.  Breckenridge's  health  had  been  gnulaallj  declining  under  the  weight 
of  his  multiplied  cares  and  labours,  for  a  considerable  time  previous  to  his 
death.  At  the  time  his  death  took  place,  he  was  on  a  visit  to  hb  friends  in 
Kentucky ;  and  he  died  August  4,  1841,  on  the  spot  where  he  was  born, — 
having  just  completed  his  forty -fourth  year.  One  of  the  last  sentencet 
that  he  uttered  was — "  I  am  a  poor  sinner  who  have  worked  hard,  and  had 
constantly  before  my  mind  one  great  object — the  conversion  of  the  world." 

He  was  married  in  January,  1828,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Rer. 
Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton,  who  died  in  1888,  leaving  three  children.  In 
1840,  he  was  married  a  second  time  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Babeock  of 
Stonington,  Conn.,  who,  with  one  child,  survived  him. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Breckenridge's  publications : — A  Sermon  preadied 
at  Harrisburg  before  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  1827.  An  Address  before 
the  Literary  Societies  in  the  New  York  University,  1836.  Controversy 
with  Bishop  Hughes,  1886.     Memorial  of  Mrs.  Breokenridge,  1839. 

Dr.  Breckenridge's  collegiate  course  at  Princeton  was  contemporaneoos 
with  my  own  theological  course  there  ;  and  it  was  tlfen  and  there  that  my 
acquaintance  with  him  commenced.  I  think  the  first  time  I  ever  spukt 
with  him  was  while  he  was  bowed  like  a  bulrush  under  a  sense  of  his  ova 
sinfulness,  and  before  the  first  ray  of  hope  had  dawned  upon  his  troubled 
spirit.  It  was  deeply  interesting  to  mark  the  struggles  of  a  mind  of  so 
much  capacity  and  power, — naturally  lofty  in  its  impulses  and  ambitious  in 
its  aspirations, — while  it  was  groping  its  way  in  thick  darkness  in  search  of 
the  Cross.  And  it  was  still  more  interesting,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to 
observe  the  vigorous  and  strongly  marked  exercises  of  the  spiritual  man, — 
modified  as  they  were  by  a  natural  nobility  of  mind  and  heart,  as  rare  as  it 
was  attractive.  For  a  few  years  after  I  left  the  Seminary,  my  intercourse 
with  him  was  interrupted ;  but  after  I  became  connected,  as  a  minister, 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  it  was  renewed,  and  led,  I  think  I  may  say, 
to  a  strong  mutual  friendship.  He  preached  several  times  in  mj  pulpit, 
presenting  different  objects  of  benevolence,  and  while  his  efforts,  when  I 
heard  him,  were  always  remarkable,  I  think,  in  one  instance,  it  was 
uniformly  conceded  that  he  attained  to  the  highest  effect  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
His  presence  in  the  family  was  always  a  bright  sunshine,  that  cheered 
every  one  that  came  within  its  influence.  Even  the  little  children  anticipa- 
ted his  visit  as  a  jubilee ;  and  it  was  hard  for  any  of  us  to  say  whether  we 
loved  or  admired  him  the  more.  Once  and  but  once  I  saw  him  when  his 
spirit  was  greatly  ruffled  ;  and  he  spoke  sharp  and  scathing  words,  when  a 
milder  tone  would  have  suited  me  better ;  but  it  was  in  defence  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  truth  and  right,  and  he,  unconsciously  to  himself,  passed  the 
boundary,  which  his  own  sober  judgment  would  have  fixed.  He  was  a  &s» 
q)ecimen  of  a  devout  and  earnest  Christian,  engrafted  upon  a  splendid 
and  a  noble-spirited  Kentuckian. 
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FROM  THE  HON.  HENBY  GLAT. 

8S0RITAKT  OF  RATS,  AC,  *0. 

Abbland,  July  14. 1848. 
Dear  Sir:   I  received  your  favour  of  recent  date  requesting  from  me  some 
expression  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Breckenridge, 
with  reference  to  a  work  which  jou  are  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press. 

Although  I  was  acquainted  with  Dr.  Breckenridge  from  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  and  with  his  &mily  hefore  him,  our  spheres  of  action  were  so  different  and 
oden  so  distant,  that  I  had  not  the  happiness  of  much  personal  intercourse  with 
him,  or  of  often  hearing  him  in  the  pulpit.  He  has,  however,  left  on  my  mind 
impressions  of  his  piety,  his  zeal,  his  great  powers  of  persuasive  eloquence,  and 
of  his  blandness  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  that  will  never  be  effaced.  I 
deeply  regret  that  my  knowledge  of  him  does  not  allow  me  to  bear  a  more  ample 
and  extended  testimony  to  his  great  worth  and  high  merits. 
I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  CLAY. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  M.  KREBS,  D.  D. 

Nkw  YoaK,  March  18, 1862. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  fear  that  you  have  overrated  my  opportunities  of  inter- 
course with  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Breckenridge.  The  few  remarks  I  made  to 
you  orally  in  regard  to  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  preacher,  and  which,  at  your 
request,  I  shall  now  put  te  paper  for  you,  were  the  recollections  of  occasional 
interviews,  some  of  which  were  official,  and  others  simply  social,  but  occurring 
during  a  space  of  fifteen  years  or  more,  although  always  characterized  by  a  good 
degree  of  friendly  intimacy. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Breckenridge  began  at  his  own  house  in  Baltimore, 
while  I  was  yet  a  student  in  College.  Being  on  a  visit  to  that  city,  I  called  upon 
him,  with  the  friend  who  introduced  me,  to  pay  our  respects.  I  could  not  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  his  engaging  aspect, — I  might  say,  indeed,  the  manly 
beauty  of  his  countenance;  an  impression  never  lost,  and  still  Justified  by  the 
accurate  engraved  portrait  in  my  possession.  There  was  a  combination  of 
digpaity  and  gentleness,  of  purity  and  candour,  intellect  and  firmness,  minglod 
with  all  a  woman's  tenderness  and  sympathy,  that  played  upon  his  speaking 
face,  which,  added  to  his  gracious  condescension -^utterly  remote  from  the 
slightest  air  of  patronizing — to  two  mere  lads,  instantly  won  upon  my  heart,  as 
it  did  on  many  others  that  cherish  his  memory  with  fond  affection.  There  was 
nothing  austere  and  ungenial  about  him,  and  certainly  nothing  merely  put  on. 
You  were  attracted  as  to  a  man,  but  to  a  holy  and  a  good  man.  I  always  fblt 
myself,  when  with  him,  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  God,  and  one  whom  I  could 
love  as  a  fkther  or  an  elder  brother. 

In  person,  he  was  of  medium  height,  lithe  and  active,  but  apparently  not  of 
robust  firame:  there  was  nevertheless  that  vital  energy  about  him,  which 
prompted  and  sustained  abundant  labours,  until  it  prematurely  exhausted  and 
wore  out  his  strength  and  life. 

His  temper  was  ardent,  generous  and  fhink;  his  manners  refined  and  polished, 
partaking  and  expressing  the  noble  oourteousness  of  his  nature,  the  suavity  and 
delicate  considerateness  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  If  you  have  ever  seen  that 
fine  commentary  on  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
whidk  raveals  it  as  the  portraitiire  of  a  true  gentleman,  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
appreciate  the  estimate  whkh  leads  me  spontaneously  to  associate  it  with  Dn 
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Breckeni  klge.  Indeed,  tUu  trait  was  so  ir«U  known,  at  loasi  in  ite  omtwrnri 
expressions,  that  even  where  jMU-tisan  prejudices  traaiiBferred  their  bostilitj  to  the 
persons  whose  principles  they  opposed,  they  neverthekes  irai^ed  an  a^oiow- 
ledgment  of  it.  A  person  who  was  strongly  prejudiced  against  that  party  in  the 
Church  with  which  Dr.  B.  was  identified,  speaking  with  some  disapprobation  of 
his  position  and  deportment  in  the  controversy,  and  comparing  him  with  another 
minister,  equally  distinguished  and  no  less  agreeable  in  private  life,  jet  throwm 
more  prominently  into  the  fh>nt  of  the  conflict,  and  more  obnoxious  on  account 
of  a  certain  pointed  invective  in  debate,  said,  too  energetically  for  her  sex,  that 
for  her  part  she  had  as  lief  be  beheaded  with  the  broad  axe  of  the  one,  as  have 
her  throat  gently  cut  by  the  smooth,  keen  razor  of  the  other. 

As  might  be  inferred  fh>m  what  I  have  said  of  him  above,  he  was  a  very  hospi- 
table man;  and  his  hospitality  was,  like  himself,  frank  and  unostentatious.  It 
was  not  from  any  thing  he  said,  but  from  all  the  cordiality  and  kindness  of  his 
reception,  the  evident  enjoyment  he  took  in  the  society  he  welcomed  to  his  roof 
and  table,  that  you  felt  yourself  at  once  at  home  and  at  ease.  In  this  respect, 
it  was  like  that  fine  and  unaJSected  welcome  you  meet  in  the  best  homes  of  the 
South  and  West,  in  which  the  guest  is  made  to  feel  himself  more  an  obliger  than 
obliged. 

In  the  controversies  within  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  took  a  decided  and 
earnest  stand  with  the  Old  School.  All  his  sympathies  led  him  that  way.  In 
the  darkest  periods  of  the  great  conflict,  he  ^runk  not,  neither  was  he  disheart- 
ened. Sink  or  swim,  he  periled  reputation  and  position  in  the  issue,  and  ever 
stood  firm  to  his  convictions.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  or  to  assume  the 
merits  of  that  controversy;  but  it  is  due  to  the  ^ruth  and  history  of  the  ease  (O 
state  the  estimate  of  his  position  in  it,  which  was  formed  by  those  who  were 
associated  with  him  in  the  conferences  and  consultations  of  that  momentoos 
time. 

Notwithstanding  the  vehemence  with  which  the  debates  of  that  period  were 
conducted,  and, — making  all  due  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  the  best 
men,  and  for  the  infirmities  tliat  appear  in  the  arena  of  fervent  controversy, — I 
cannot  recall  an  instance  in  which  he  ever  forgot  the  amenities  of  the  oocasion, 
or  lost  his  self-possession.  I  remember  one  oocasion,  indeed,  which,  at  the  time, 
and  to  one  unacquainted  with  him  and  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  might 
have  appeared  like  a  display  of  unduly  excited  feeling;  though  it  really  was  not 
so.  Without  attempting  to  describe  the  scene,  I  will  only  say  that  it  reminded 
me  of  one,  in  which,  some  years  before,  another  minister  from  the  same  State 
figured.  After  an  ardent  debate;  on  an  ecclesiastical  trial,  in  which  he  had  taken 
part,  he  overheard,  but  mistook  the  purport  of,  some  angry  threats  of  certain 
friends  of  the  party  arraigned.  Supposing,  however,  that  these  persons  were, 
as  if  in  sympathy  with  himself,  meditating  injury  to  one,  who,  in  the  debate, 
had  dealt  him  some  unkind  reproaches,  he  interposed,  saying, — '*  Gentlemen,  I 
beg  you  to  forbear;  I  feel  no  ill-will  to  those  persons,  and  have  no  wrongs  to  be 
avenged;  I  am  a  Kentuckian,  indeed,  but  I  am  a  Christian  too."  But  he  was 
speedily  undeceived,  and  found  himself  to  be  the  object  of  their  purpose; — when 
he  rejoined, — **  Qentlcmen,  I  beg  you  to  beware;  it  is  true,  I  trost  I  am  a  Chris 
tian,  but  you  must  remember,  that  I  am  also  a  Kentuckian!" 

nis  intrepidity  of  character  needs  no  special  illustration.  It  was  a  part  of 
himself,  and  he  would  not  have  been  himself  without  it.  He  never  feared  the 
face  of  man,  and  as  a  bold  and  uncompromising  advocate  of  what  he  believed  to 
bo  truth,  he  exhibited  not  only  the  ^uavUer  in  wiodo,  but  the  JbfHter  m  rr. 
Once,  when  he  was  making  a  speedi  at  an  Anniversary  of  the  Colonisation  Soci- 
ety, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  stanchest  fHends,  at  a  time  when  the  p«blie 
meetings  in  this  city  were  often  the  scene  of  greftt  excitement,  some  of  his 
remarks  on  the  subject^  in  its  relation  to  slavery,  were  received  with  peculiar 
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•xpwwiiom  of  dii>pffrob>li<m,  bf  tke  opponents  of  ti«t  iclioiiie  who  were  preeent. 
Tbespenker  wm  assailed  with  hisses;  angry  looks  and  gestures  meoaoed  him  ; 
and  he  was  interrupted  for  a  moment  bj  the  ontcries  and  the  oonfnsion  thai 
reigned  in  the  aadienoe.  Drawing  himself  up  to  his  ftill  height,  lie  cast  around 
him  a  look  of  undaunted  firmness,  while  a  slight  flush  suffused  his  countenance, 
and  eren  a  smilo played  around  his  mouth,  and  said,-—**  I  am  not  to  be  put  down 
by  hisses  or  by  threats.  I  was  cradled  where  the  Indian  war-whoop  yet  min- 
gled with  the  infant's  lullaby,  and  trained  by  a  mother  whose  earliest  lessons 
taught  me,  next  to  the  fear  of  Qod,  not  to  be  afraid  of  any  body."  The  effbct 
of  this  speech,  uttered  with  such  serene  composure  and  heroic  dignity,  was  elec- 
tric. The  audience  subsided  into  perfect  calm,  and  he  finished  his  address  with- 
out further  interruption,  than  that  of  enthusiastic  applause.  On  another  occasion, 
in  making  the  annual  Address  before  the  literary  societies  of  the  Uniycrsity, 
speaking  from  short  notes, — ^a  usual  practice  with  him, — ^he  advanced  some  sen- 
timents which  were  not  well  suited  to  the  popular  sympathies  of  the  time.  A 
slight  buzzing  in  the  audience  attracted  bis  attention,  and  recognising  in  it  a 
dissent  from  his  opinions,  he  paused,  then  uttered  with  majestic  calmness  these 
words — **  I  was  bom  a  freeman,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  T  mean  to  live  and  die 
one."  The  assembly  was  pushed  in  a  moment  to  audible  silence,  but  then  there 
arose  snob  a  thunder  of  applause  as  overwhelmingly  indicated  its  sympathy  with 
the  manly  sentiment  and  avowal  of  a  freeman's  right  to  speak  all  his  thoughts. 
It  was  as  when  a  Roman  theatre  received  that  utterance  which  spoke  to  the 
heart  of  humanity, — *'  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  that  concerns  man  is  alien  to 
me." 

Quick  in  repartee,  he  was  often  very  happy, — still  so  bland  and  courteous  that 
be  did  not  give  offence.  One  day  on  the  street,  he  was  met  by  a  lady  and  gen- 
tleman, the  latter  of  whom  dissented  strongly  from  Dr.  B.'s  Oalvinistic  senti- 
ments, while  he  yet  greatly  admired  his  character  and  talents.  He  introduced 
the  lady  as  his  wife,  adding  sportively, — '*  Dr.  B.,  my  wife  is  just  one  of  your 
sort  of  folks.  She  believes  that  what  is  to  be,  will  be."  *'Ah,"  said  he,  <*  and 
I  suppose  I  am  to  understand  that  you  are  one  of  the  sort  which  believe  that 
what  is  to  be,  won't  be."    It  was  a  poser. 

Devoted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  was  their  uncompro- 
mising expounder  and  advocate.  His  influence  was  visible  iii  the  greatly  im  proved 
tone  of  piety  attained  by  his  Congregation  in  Baltimore,  and  in  the  happy 
results  of  his  ministry,  cotemporary  and  affiliated  with  the  excellent  Nevins  in 
that  city.  His  memory  is  cherished  there  to  this  day.  His  people  were  trained, 
and  instructed,  and  of  one  mind  with  him.  I  once  heard  a  distinguished  person, 
whose  ecclesiastical  politics  were  opposed  to  Dr.  B.'s,  say  that  he  had  so  thor- 
oughly imbued  his  people  with  his  views,  that,  even  some  years  after  he  had  left 
them,  (at  a  time  when  it  was  desired  and  hoped  that  they  might  be  enlisted  in 
an  opposite  interest,)  not  the  least  impression  could  be  made  upon  them. 

As  a  debater  in  the  Eoclesiastical  Courts,  or  on  the  platform,  he  always  spoke 
without  any  notes,  and  apparently  without  studied  preparation.  On  these 
occasions,  he  was  sometimes  discursive,  yet  he  never  abandoned  his  point.  And 
there  were  times  when  lofty  bursts  of  eloquence  told  with  fine  effect  on  the 
delighted  hearers.  I  think  I  may  apply  to  him  what  has  been  lately  written  of 
Thomas  Lord  Lyttleton  as  a  Senator,  though  alas!  of  him  on/y  as  a  parliament- 
ary orator.*  **His  tone  in  the  Senate  had  been  pure,  moral  and  high-princi- 
pled. Even  his  opponents  -acknowledged  the  harmony  of  his  periods,  the  force 
of  his  declamations,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  arguments."  He  was  often  in 
request  for  public  occasions.  And  there  are  those  who  still  remember  his  mas- 
terly dissection,  at  an  Anniversary  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  of  Gibbon's 
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iMMilois  bttt  sophiitical  eipkimtaon  of  Um  otwM  of  iko  xmarnkM^  apsMii  oC 
Ohristianity  iii  iU  primitive  period;  «nd  tho  splendid  peroration,  vhereii, 
desoribing  tbe  magniiioent  enterprise  whidi  he  oommended  to  the  Sotaety,  em 
at  the  risk  of  failure,  he  concluded  in  words  like  these: — *'  Let  the  spot  bt 
marked  with  enduring  stone,  bearing  this  suggestiye  and  memorable  inscripiio&— 
'  Here  fell  the  jtmeriean  Th'oct  Society,  in  attending  to  achieve  the  eonmereim 
tf  the  world!*" 

In  the  pulpit,  he  was  distinguished  equally  for  copioasness  and  (eUctty.  He 
never  read  his  sermons,  and  I  believe  he  very  seldom  wrote  them.  I  hare  knovm 
him  to  be  called  upon  to  preach  without  any  opportunity  for  pr^Muration.  Sooe- 
times  his  mind  rapidly  chose  his  theme,  and  arranged  his  thoughts  aroond  it, 
and  he  then  spoke  with  great  point,  clearness,  and  force.  At  other  times  I  have 
heard  him,  when  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  started  with  some  inkling  of  a  point 
which  eluded  him,  so  that  he  could  not  yet  seize  it,  and  for  a  while  he  exempli- 
fled  what,  upon  such  an  occasion,  was  very  pertinently  said  of  him  by  a  loviig 
relative,  that  '^  Mr.  B.  appeared  to  be  hunting  something.''  But  when  he  caugltt 
the  theme,  his  form  dilated,  his  eye  kindled,  and  his  eloquent  features  all  aglow, 
he  would  pour  out  a  strain  of  admirable  argument  and  burning  illustration. 
Sometimes  he  wrote,  and  then  curiously  enough.  Eyen  (or  a  special  oecasioa  I 
once  knew  him,  after  being  much  engaged  otherwise  up  to  his  departure  tor  the 
place  where  he  was  to  speak,  attend  to  the  completion  of  his  preparations  for  it 
while  on  the  way,  occupying  the  intervals  of  his  journey  when  the  coach  stopped 
for  meals  or  for  the  night,  by  retiring  to  his  room  and  writing  out  his  diBooorse. 
There  are  few  men,  however  well-furnished,  who  could  or  ought  to  venture  os 
experiments  like  these.  But  commonly  he  preached  from  a  **  brief,"  cti>^nlly 
arranged,  and  the  construction  and  management  of  this  was  something  of  a 
curiosity.  His  habit  may  be  learned  from  my  first  observation  of  him  in  thk 
respect,  when  I  regarded  his  proceedings,  as  I  sat  with  him  in  my  own  pulpit, 
not  without  some  wonder.  Drawing  forth  a  small  packet  of  what  I  supposed 
to  be  **  skeletons,"  he  selected  some  three  slips  of  paper,  not  written  precisely 
like  the  prophet's  roll,  '*  within  and  without."  These  were  quarters  of  sheets, 
of  letter-size  apparently,  folded  lengthwise  so  as  to  make  four  pages.  The  inside 
pages  were  blank,  while  one  or  both,  as  he  might  need,  of  the  outsit  p*go 
were  covered  with*his  bold  and  careless  manuscript.  Next  he  produced  a  thin, 
round,  pocket  pin-cushion,  well  filled.  Then,  sdecting  one  of  the  slips,  he  pinned 
it  so  as  to  lap  the  leaf  on  which  his  text  was,  so  that  when  the  first  page  should 
be  exhausted,  he  might  turn  the  leaf  of  the  Bible,  and  proceed  with  the  second. 
Carefully  selecting  quite  another  place  in  the  Bible,  he  there  pinned  another 
paper  in  like  manner;  and  so  on  with  the  third.  Each  of  these  slips,  I  afto^ 
wards  learned,  as  it  was  not  di£Bcult  to  guess,  contained  a  distinct  head  of 
remark,  with  brief  hints  to  be  filled  up  in  speaking,  and  concluded  with  a  reS»- 
ence  to  a  topic  that  required  the  use  of  a  text  elsewhere;  and  fbllowing  the  ] 
ence,  he  turned  over  to  the  page  thus  indicated,  where  he  found  his  further  ] 
and  proceeded  as  before.  My  old  pulpit  Bible  bears  many  a  mark  of  these  per* 
ft>rations.  This  peculiar  method  was  suggested  solely  by  regard  for  his  owm 
convenience,  and  was  by  no  means  intended  to  *'  blind  the  eyes  of  galling  critics;" 
fbr  the  aggregate  of  all  that  was  thus  written  might  easily  have  been  read  off  in 
less  than  five  minutes. 

His  style  and  delivery  were  sometimes  very  grand,  flashing  with  intdleet  and 
power;  and  then  again  he  changed  to  the  tender  and  mdting  mood.  Tboaglh 
not  unmethodical,  nor  talking  against  time,  or  for  talk's  sake,  he  was  often 
excursive  and  epL8odical,-^more  so  perhaps  than  in  extempore  debate — for 
whereas  there,  he  rose  to  speak  und^  the  impulse  of  some  Uiought  that  8trQgg;le4 
for  utterance,  and  revolved  around  some  single  point, — in  the  pulpit  there  was 
more  of  previous  leisurely  intention,  and  the  calmness  that  is  not  stimulated  by 
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controTerty,  nor  prMsed  by  want  of  time.  And  H  sometimes  luippened  that, 
tempted  by  his  very  fiilness,  he  poured  oat  rich  stores  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion, till  the  exhausted  hour  required  him  to  stop, — not  without  disappointment 
to  the  hearers,  both  for  the  balking  of  their  willingness  for  more,  and  for  the 
brief  treatment  of  the  latter  points  announced  in  his  plan, — Cleaving  in  some  cases 
the  impression  of  incompleteness.  But  his  manner  was  chaste,  and  his  fine 
imagination  was  not  undisciplined.  Tousaw  no  rant,  nor  start  theatric;  you 
heard  no  thunder  let  off  to  make  people  stare;  no  trickery  to  please  gaping  sides 
and  benches.     Ton  would  not  say  of  him  exactly 

"  Though  deep,  yet  clear,  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull, 
"  Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing,  full:" 

For  he  was  not  always  ''calm,"  but  on  the  contrary  impassioned  and  sublime. 
And  he  did  sometimes  "overflow:"  but  it  is  no  disparagement  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  say  it  is  not  in  all  respects  like  the  Thames. 

You  may  think  I  have  written  herein  with  too  strong  partialities  of  friendship 
on  me.  But  I  stand  not  alone  in  my  estimate.  And  I  could  not  write  other- 
wise and  write  truly.  Would  it  were  worthier  of  a  man  whom  living,  I  was 
happy  in  numbering  among  my  friends,  and  dying,  I  lamented  with  no  affected 
grief. 

I  cannot  forget  that  when  I  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  sudden  and  sore 
trial,  he  wrote  and  he  came  to  me,  with  counsels  most  judicious,  comforting  and 
salutary.  It  was  not  long  afterwards  that  I  was  called  upon  to  requite,  by 
reminding  him  of  timely  consolations  he  had  ministered  to  me.  I  remember 
how  he  bore  sorrow  like  a  man  of  grace  and  faith.  Yet  afflictions  and  labours 
wore  him  out,  and  too  soon  for  the  Church  he  loved  and  served  so  well,  he  entered 
peacefully  into  rest.     I  was  his  friend,  and  I  am 

Affectionately  yours, 

JOHN  M.  KREBS. 


ALEXANDER  AUGUSTUS  CAMPBELL.* 

1822—1846. 

Alexander  AnausTUS  Campbell,  a  son  of  Captain  Francis  and 
Nancy  (Barnet)  Campbell,  was  born  in  Amherst  County,  Va.,  December 
80,  1789.  He  spent  his  early  years  at  home,  and  had  only  the  advantages 
for  education  furnished  by  the  common  schools  of  that  day,  nntil,  at  the 
age  of  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  he.  commenced  the  study  of  medicine. 
Having  studied  for  some  time  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Patton  of  Danville, 
Ya.,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  completed  his  studies  at  the  Medical 
School  in  that  city,  where  he  graduated  in  the  year  1811. 

In  his  boyhood  he  was,  at  one  time,  much  concerned  in  regard  to  his 
eternal  interests  ;  but,  while  he  was  studying  with  a  view  to  his  profession, 
he  became  sceptical,  and  tried  hard  to  divest  himself  of  a  belief  of  the 
Divine  existence.  While  attending  the  Lectures  at  Philadelphia,  he  was 
attacked  with  the  yellow  fever,  and  his  case,  even  in  the  judgment  of  his 
physicians,  became  hopeless.  Of  his  experience  at  that  time,  he  has  left  in 
numasoript  the  following  remarkable  record : — 

•  MS.  fiom  JUr.  B.  S.  Campbell. 
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**  I  knew  from  trerj  tymptom  under  wbidi  I  Ubonred  thai  I  must  £e ; 
for,  from  the  first  attack  of  the  disease,  I  never  had  my  mind  so  clear  and 
comprehensive  before  or  since.  All  nature  appeared  within  m j  grasp.  I 
disposed  of  my  affairs,  and  gave  such  direction  to  my  friends  as  I  wished, 
and  gave  my  body  to  my  room-mates  to  dissect  after  death,  requesting  them 
to  examine  particular  parts  that  I  supposed  were  diseased.  My  friend,  Dr. 
Rush,  having  asked  me  if  I  was  prepared  to  die,  and  having  received  an 
affirmative  answer,  had  left  me,  as  he  supposed,  for  the  last  time.  I  had 
indeed  no  fear  of  death,  and  was  perfectly  willing  to  die  any  moment.  At 
thb  juncture,  when  I  expected  that  every  breath  would  be  my  last,  I  placed 
myself  in  a  posture  to  be  laid  out,  thinking  thus  to  give  my  friends  as  little 
trouble  as  possible.  I  waited  impatiently  to  stop  breathing.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  remark  of  Dr.  Rush  came  to  my  mind,  as  well  as  the  name  of 
Sydenham,  and  others  eminent  for  piety ;  and  I  could  not  but  ask  myself 
whether,  if  these  truly  great  men  believed  in  a  Qod,  it  was  not  the  heigkt 
of  presumption  in  me, — a  mere  stripling,  to  disbelieve.  But  then  I  con- 
cluded that  the  mind  of  man  only  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  excitability 
or  power  to  be  acted  on ;  and  if  it  was  greatly  improved  at  one  point,  it  was 
proportionally  weakened  at  another  ;  and,  therefore,  though  these  were  great 
men,  and  had  advanced  far  in  science,  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  that 
in  the  same  ratio  their  power  of  appreciating  moral  truth  was  weakened,  and 
of  course  they  must  be  mere  fools  In  respect  to  religion. .  After  many  reflec- 
tions upon  my  situation,  I  came  to  this  conclusion  with  great  6erioa5ne5S 
and  solemnity — that,  as  it  was  then  too  late  to  turn  to  God,  if  there  was 
one,  I  would  make  the  best  of  my  old  theory, — it  being  all  I  bad  to  depend 
upon ;  but  that,  if  I  should  recover,  I  would  abandon  my  principles,  for  I 
should  feel  assured  that  nothing  but  a  Divine  power  could  restore  me.  At  the 
same  time,  I  solemnly  lifted  up  my  soul  to  Heaven  in  an  earnest  prajer 
that,  if  I  was  in  an  error,  God  would  be  pleased  to  make  it  manifest  to  me 
by  restoring  me  again  to  health,  ^nd  then  I  would  serve  Him  during  the  rest 
of  my  days.  No  sooner  was  this  resolution  made  than  I  began  to  amend, 
and  in  a  short  time  it  became  manifest  to  all  that  I  was  on  the  recovery.  I 
soon  wrote  to  my  infidel  friend,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  leading  mt 
astray,  that  I  had  abjured  my  principles,  and  had  become  satisfied  that 
religion  was  a  reality."  After  a  long  period  of  trial  and  confiict,  during  a 
part  of  which  he  imagined  that  he  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin^  he 
was  enabled  to  repose  in  the  gracious  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and  made  a 
public  profession  of  his  faith. 

On  his  return  from  Philadelphia  in  1811,  he  settled  as  a  medical  practi- 
tioner in  Leakesville,  N.  C;  but  in  1814,  he  removed  back  to  Virginia,  and 
settled  in  Goochland  County,  where  he  remained  between  two  and  three 
years.     In  1817,  he  removed  to  Huntsvilie,  Ala. 

As  he  grew  in  Christian  knowledge  and  spirituality,  he  began  to  eherish 
the  desire,  and  ultimately  formed  the  purpose,  to  devote  himself  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Gospel.  He  at  length  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine  9S  a 
profession,  studied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  North  Alabama,  on  the  *2d  of  April, 
1822.  He  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery,  as  an  Evangelist,  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1823. 

Mr.  Campbell  performed  his  earliest  labours  in  the  ministry  as  an  itine- 
rant ;  but  in  1824,  he  removed  to  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  and  officiated  aa  a  stated 
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unf^j  afe  thai  ^aee  uid  al  BuaatUf nlle,  for  abgnt  four  jean.  In  1898»  ht 
was  iQTiied  to  take  oharge  of  the  Oharch  at  Florence,  Ala.,  bnt  declined  the 
call  on  the  ground  that  the  salary  that  was  offered  him  was  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  his  family  ;  and  besides,  he  had  already  made  arrangements  to 
remove  to  the  Western  District  of  Tennessee,  where  he  had  actually  pur- 
chased lands,  and  made  preparations  for  opening  a  farm.  He,  however, 
remained  two  years  at  Florence,  and  his  labours  there  were  greatly  blessed,  i 
not  only  in  restoring  harmony  to  a  distracted  church,  but  in  bringing  about 
a  revival  of  religion  by  means  of  which  the  church  was  not  a  little  strength'* 
ened, — ^forty  persons  being  added  to  it  in  two  months.  He  left  Florence  in 
the  winter  of  1829-30,  and  removed  to  Haywood  County,  in  Western  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  preached  as  a  missionary,  traversing  almost  the  whole 
District,  organising  churches,  and  sowing  seed  which  has  since  yielded  a  rich 
harvest. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832,  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  Church  in 
Jackson,  Tenn.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  removed  thither,  and  vfus 
installed  Pastor  of  the  Church  on  the  3d  of  October,  1833.  Here  ho 
remained  labouring  most  diligently  and  faithfully,  until  his  ministrations 
were  suddenly  broken  off  by  death.  During  this  period,  he  not  only 
preached  twice,  and  often  three  times,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  lectured  in  the 
week,  but  edited  a  newspaper,  (the  Jackson  Protestant,)  and  attended  con- 
siderably to  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  rarely  retired  to  rest  until  the 
clock  was  at  least  near  striking  the  small  hours.  Ho  paid  frequent  visits, 
as  a  physician,  to  the  missionaries  at  Creek  Path  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  Creek  nation ;  and  while  these  visits  had  more  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  health  of  the  body,  they  contributed  not  a  little  to 
encourage  and  help  forward  the  missionaries  in  their  self-denying  work. 

Mr.  Campbell's  last  illness  was  sudden  and  brief.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  1846,  he  was  violently  attacked  with  malignant  erysipelas  in  a  masked 
form.  His  sufferings  from  the  commencement  were  excruciating,  but  he 
bore  them  with  great  fortitude  and'Submission.  He  conversed  freely  with 
his  friends  who  called  to  see  him,  expressing  his  full  confidence  in  the  Master 
whom  he  had  served,  and  leaving  a  cheerful  and  earnest  testimony  to  his 
all-sustaining  grace.  About  twelve  hours  before  his  death,  an  anodyne  was 
administered  to  him  with  a  view  to  alleviate  his  sufferings ;  and  under  its 
influence  he  fell  into  a  sleep  from  which  he  passed,  as  was  confidently 
believed,  to  a  better  world.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  May,  1846,  in  the  fifty- 
seTenth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Campbell  wrote  thus  in  his  diary  under  date  of  December  80, 
1828:— 

"  This  day  brings  me  to  my  thirty-ninth  year ;  and  how  have  these  years 
been  spent  ?  Twelve  of  them  in  childhood ;  five  of  them  in  resting  on  my 
own  self-righteousness ;  four  in  open  infidelity  ;  two  in  serving  God  in  my 
own  strength ;  six  in  horrid  despair  from  believing  that  I  had  committed  the 
nnpardonable  sin,  in  openly  opposing  God  and  religion,  contrary  to  my  con- 
science ;  and  since  I  have  been  brought  to  rely  on  Jesus  for  salvation,  what 
an  unprofitable  servant  have  I  been  !  " 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1812,  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Margaret  Boyce.  They  had  seven  children, — ^re  sons  and  two 
daughters ;— all  of  whom  he  lired  to  see  in  the  Communion  of  the  Church. 
Two  of  his  sons  beoane  miniatersof  the  Gospel.    The  elder  is  now  (1857) 
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iteied  supply  of  tiie  Ghnrali  m  BnmiiBTffle,  Temi.  Tke  j^mmg&r^  Cftergt 
AUxander,  ws  beni  July  27,  1824,  at  ToBearabia,  Ala.;  was  graduated  at 
West  Tennessee  OoUege,  Jackson ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  the  Weatem  District  of  Tennessee,  Jnly,  1853 ;  and  died  of  a  pulmonary 
affection  on  the  27th  of  May,  1855..  He  was  a  young  man  of  lovely  char- 
acter and  high  promise.  Mr.  Campbeirs  widow  still  sunriyes,  and  reodes 
i  in  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Campbell  published  a  Tract  on  the  design  and  use  of  Baptism ;  aad 
another  work  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  **  Scripture  Baptism^"  1844. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  HOLMES,  D.  D., 
raoFBssoa  la  Tax  wasr  Taavassax  oollbgb. 

Jaokbov,  Tenn.,  April  18,  1867. 

My  dear  Sir:  On  account  of  my  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  cor 
deceased  fViend,  Rev.  A.  A.  Campbell,  I  have  been  requested  to  communicate  to 
you  some  of  my  recollections  illustrative  of  his  cliaracter. 

On  the  first  Monday  evening  in  November  of  1824, 1  approached  his  dwelliz^ 
in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  assured  of  a  cordial  welcome.  For  weeks  I  had  been  prose- 
cuting my  tedious  journey  from  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Princeton  to  my 
missionary  field  among  the  Chickasaws,  meeting  with  few  comparatively  whc 
cared  for  the  souls  of  the  Heathen.  How  rejoiced  I  was,  therefore,  to  learn  fi-oa 
my  new  acquaintance,  a  few  minutes  after  my  arrival,  that  the  hour  for  the 
Monthly  Concert  of  Prayer  had  come.  We  went  together  to  the  log  scfaool-hosse 
and  church,  and  I  soon  dbcovered  that  I  had  met  with  one  who  cordially  sym- 
pathised with  the  missionary.  Before  we  parted,  he  kindly  proffered  his  ser- 
vices as  a  physician,  if,  at  any  time,  they  should  be  needed :  of  which  we  availed 
ourselves  on  several  occasions,  especially  in  1829,  when  he  spent  nearly  three 
weeks  in  my  family,  travelling  alone  through  the  wilderness,  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  in  going  and  returning.  During  this  visit,  he  preached  the  Gos- 
pel to  our  Indians  with  great  fervency,  and  from  day  to  day  he  visited  amoi^ 
them,  embracing  every  opportunity  to  instruct  them  in  the  way  of  life.  His  was 
truly  a  missionary  spirit,  as  all  can  testify,  who  were  favoured  with  his  intimate 
acquaintance. 

The  injunction, — "Use  hospitality,"  exerted  its  full  force  in  our  deceased 
fHend.  He  was  emphatically  a  lover  of  good  men,  and  his  house  and  heart  were 
ever  open  for  their  entertainment.  In  several  tours  for  missionary  purposes, 
embracing  many  thousand  miles,  and  affording  ample  opportunities  of  witness- 
ing the  development  of  this  principle  in  the  various  latitudes  of  our  country,  I 
am  free  to  say  that  its  brightest  illustration  I  found  beneath  his  roof.  Catharine 
Brown, — the  Cherokee  convert,  spent  the  last  four  months  of  her  life  in  hs 
family. 

Gentleness  and  decision  were  combined  in  an  eminent  d^ree  in  his  character. 
His  countenance  usually  exhibited  the  benignant  smile;  and  yet  when  rice 
was  to  be  reproved,  or  principle  defended,  sternness  marked  his  every  feature. 
His  personal  appearance  was  dignified,  and  his  manners  conciliatory.  In  eccle- 
siastical and  other  assemblies,  he  was  always  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 
Strength,  rather  than  accuracy,  characterized  his  diction. 

Owing  to  sparseness  of  population,  and  other  causes  existing  in  a  newly  aettled 
country,  camp-meetings  were  frequent  among  Presbyterians;  and  herehia  pre- 
sence was  earnestly  sought,  and  his  most  effective  pulpit  efforts  exerted.  Bevi- 
Tals  of  religion  were  the  joy  of  his  heart,  and  in  such  seasons  he  was  peculiarly 
Judicious.  He  waa  one  of  the  pioneers  o^  our  Church  in  the  Western  I>istrict 
of  Tennessee:  many  of  the  churches  were  Ofganiaed  by  hum,  and  he  had  the  pnji 
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Itgt  of  Mting  MffWil  of  tiMBi  ttnogtibMod  aad  odBfiad  ihroogh  hit  i 
Uiitj. 

Like  every  man  of  decision  and  earnestness,  he  had  some  enemies  during  his 
lifetime;  but  this  feeling  was  hushed  at  his  death,  and  his  loss  is  deeply  mourned 
by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance. 

Yours  with  great  respect, 

JAMES  HOLMES. 


JOSEPH  SANFORD  * 
1828—1831. 

Joseph  Sanford,  the  youngest  child  of  Joseph  and  Achsa  Sanford, 
was  born  in  Vernon,  Vt.,  February  6,  1797.  His  parents  were  originally 
from  Southbury,  Conn.,  but  removed  to  Vermont  shortly  after  their  mar- 
riage. Soon  after  the  birth  of  this  son,  they  transferred  their  residence  to 
Gal  way,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  where  they  remained  till  the  summer  of 
1816,  when  they  made  another  remove,  and  settled  in  Cayuga  County  in 
the  same  State.  They  were  both  persons  of  exemplary  religious  character, 
and  were  careful  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  way  they  should  go.  His 
father  died  in  the  year  1826 ;  his  mother  about  the  year  1847. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  from  his  earliest  mental  developments,  mani- 
fested great  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  religious  truth  ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  when  he  was  not  more  than  eight  years  old,  his  mind  had 
received  a  permanently  serious  and  pious  direction.  At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  became  a  communicant  in  the  church,  and  evinced  ever  afterward  a 
strength  of  religious  principle  and  feeling,  which  would  have  been  worthy 
of  the  most  advanced  stage  of  Christian  experience.  At  fourteen  he  was 
the  teacher  of  a  district  school,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  much 
honour,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employers. 

From  an  early  period  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  heart  was  fixed 
upon  the  ministry  as  his  ultimate  profession.  When  he  was  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  old,  he  commenced  his  classical  studies  with  a  view  to  enter- 
ing College.  Part  of  his  preparatory  course  was  at  Granville,  Washington 
County,  and  part  of  it  at  Ballston,  Saratoga  County :  in  both  places  his 
diligence  was  most  exemplary,  and  his  success  fully  answered  to  his  dili- 
gence. He  was  also  earnestly  engaged,  not  only  in  the  cultivation  of  per- 
sonal piety,  but  in  the  promotion  of  religion  in  the  hearts  of  those  around 
bim  ;  and  though  there  was  nothing  in  his  deportment  that  approached  to 
ostentation  or  extravagance,  he  always  stood  ready  to  lend  a  quiet  but 
efficient  aid  to  every  good  work  that  might  solicit  his  regard. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  class  in  Union  College  in  Sep- 
tember, 1817.  It  was  during  his  college  course  that  the  memorable  revival 
oecurred  in  the  County  of  Saratoga,  and  some  adjoining  towns,  in  which  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Nettleton,  Dr.  Nott,  Dr.  Maoauley,  and  others,  were  so 
prominent.  Sanford  drank  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  work ;  mingled  with 
those  who  were  trembling  with  apprehension,  and  those  who  were  rejoicing 
in  hope,  as  he  had  opportunity ;  and  not  a  few  were  supposed  to  have  been 

•Memoir  of  liif  Lift.— MS.  from  Miw.  Staford. 
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ptrmuMtlj  benefitted  by  hm  Urwid  aad  impfWHiye. addNiiwefl  ■  Hkeelkp 
coarse  was  somewhat  embarrassed  by  feeble  health,  and  by  one  or  tw» 
somewhat  protracted  seasons  of  absence  in  consequence  of  it;  nererthdev, 
his  standing  for  scholarship  was  highly  respectable,  and  his  oondact  in  ha 
relations  to  both  officers  and  students  was  most  fitting  and  exemplary.  He 
graduated  at  the  Commencement  in  1820. 

In  the  early  part  of  November  succeeding  his  graduation,  he  johud 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  where  he  passed  the  next  thne 
years  in  immediate  preparation  for  the  duties  of  his  profession.  His  coune 
here,  as  in  College,  was  marked  by  a  most  diligent  and  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  all  his  duties.  He  was  greatly  respected  for  his  inteliectaal 
powers  and  acquisitions,  but  his  high  moral  qualities,  especially  his  earnest 
and  devoted  piety,  constituted  his  more  important  distinction. 

In  April,  1823,  Mr.  Sanford  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbyt^  of 
New  York.  Immediately  after  this,  he  went  to  Montreal,  L.  C,  and  for 
several  weeks  supplied  the  American  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city. 
Here  his  services  were  received  with  the  warmest  testimonies  of  approba- 
tion, and  vigorous  efforts  were  made  by  the  congregation  to  procure  his 
permanent  settlement  among  them.  But,  though  the  call  which  they  gife 
him  was  entirely  unanimous,  and  in  the  highest  degree  cordial,  he  felt  him- 
self constrained,  after  much  deliberation  and  inquiry  concerning  his  dotj, 
to  decline  it.  He  returned  from  Montreal  to  Princeton,  about  the  last  of 
June,  where  he  remained  till  September,  when  his  connection  with  (he 
Seminary  ceased. 

A  call  from  the  new  Presbyterian  (now  the  First)  Church  of  Brooklyn 
was  before  him,  at  the  same  time  with  that  from  Montreal ;  and  both  vere 
urged  with  so  much  importunity,  and  both  presented  such  strong  claliie 
upon  his  regard,  that  his  mind  was,  for  a  long  time,  in  a  state  of  paiolnl 
perplexity.  He  decided,  however,  at  length,  in  favour  of  Brooklyn,  and 
was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  that  Church  on  the  16th  of  October. 

In  the  interval  between  leaving  the  Seminary  and  commencing  his  pas- 
toral duties  at  Brooklyn,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Jackson,  then  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  formerly  of  Trenton,  N.  J., — a  lady  distinguished  alike  for 
natural  loveliness  and  devoted  piety.  It  turned  out,  however,  in  the  mys- 
terious providence  of  God,  that  the  union  was  only  for  a  few  weeks.  Aa 
insidious  disease  had  been  at  work  for  some  time  in  her  system,  on  aeooimi 
of  which  it  was  thought  proper  that  she  should  submit  to  a  surgical  opera- 
tion ;  but,  to  the  utter  consternation  of  all  her  friends,  it  issued  fatally. 
She  died  on  the  Gth  of  December.  Mr.  Sanford's  diary,  during  this  period 
of  overwhelming  affliction,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  many  of  his  friends, 
proves  that,  while  his  heart  was  deeply  bruised  by  the  rod,  he  felt  the 
quiet  submission  of  a  child,  and  his  Christian  graces  shone  out  with  a 
greatly  increased  lustre. 

The  Congregation  in  Montreal,  being  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  idea  of 
having  him  for  their  Pastor,  and  hoping  that  perhaps  something  might  have 
wrought  a  change  in  his  mind  in  their  favour,  presented  him  with  another 
call  towards  the  close  of  this  year,  (1823,)  accompanied  with  letters  from 
several  most  respectable  individuals,  designed,  if  possible,  to  secure  his 
acceptance  of  it.  He  felt  obliged,  however,  again  to  return  a  negaUve 
answer, — being  convinced  that  the  place  in  which  Providence  had  already 
fixed  him,  was,  on  the  whole,  a  field  for  more  extensive  uaefulneaa. 
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Hr.  Sanford  ooatiaued  to  kbonr  witk  great  aocepUnee, — ^hSs  obaroh  and 
eoDgregatioD  both  rapidly  inoreasiDg  under  his  minifltrj, — till  October,  1828, 
when  he  received  a  call  from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  question  that  now  presented  itself  to  him  was  one  of  great 
dificulty  ; — the  Church  at  Philadelphia  being  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  United  States,  while  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  then  Pastor,  were  of  the  strongest  kind,  as  it  had 
risen,  under  his  ministry,  from  a  mere  handful  to  a  large  and  respectable 
body.  And  what  added  to  his  embarrassment  was,  that,  about  the  same 
time,  his  friends  in  Montreal, — nothing  discouraged  by  preyious  refusaU, 
renewed  their  application  to  him,  enforced  by  the  judgment  of  some  men 
of  distinguished  name,  particularly  his  friend.  President  Nott. 

On  the  6th  of  November  of  this  year,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Margaret  H.  Boardman,  then  of  Albany,  daughter  of  the  Bev.  William 
Boardman,*  formerly  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  at  Newtown,  L.I.  As  she 
still  survives,  it  would  be  indelicate  to  bear  what  would  otherwise  be  an 
appropriate  testimony  to  her  character;  but  it  may  be  pardonable  at  least 
to  say  that  he  himself  speaks  of  her  in  hb  journal  as  a  **  friend  congenial, 
sympathizing,  and  suitable  to  be  the  eompanion  of  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  question  of  his  removal  was  before  him  for  about  three  months, 
before  it  was  finally  settled.  His  own  judgment  was  in  favour  of  an  accept- 
ance of  the  call ;  and  though  hb  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  were  generally 
of  a  different  opinion,  they  finally  yielded  to  his  wbhes,  and,  on  the  80th 
of  December,  he  was  allowed  to  resign  hb  pastoral  charge.  On  the  11th 
of  January,  he  took  leave  of  his  people  in  a  discourse  of  great  pathos, 
evincing  the  most  affectionate  solicitude  for  their  spiritual  interests.  It  was 
publbhed.  Hb  installation  at  Philadelphb  took  place  January  21,  1829. 
He  was  received  by  his  new  charge  with  every  expression  of  good-will, 
and  entered  at  once  with  great  seal  upon  the  discharge  of  hb  appropriate 
duties. 

In  May,  1831,  Mr.  Sanford  received  a  call  from  the  M'Chord  Church, 
Lexington,  Ky.  He  felt  that  there  were  imperative  reasons  forbidding  hb 
acceptance  of  it ;  and,  accordingly,  without  much  delay,  returned  to  it  a 
negative  answer. 

During  the  succeeding  summer,  he  was  absent  a  good  deal  from  hb  con- 
gregation on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  only  child,  and  his  mind,  from 
various  causes,  was  subjected  to  great  anxiety.  Indeed  hb  own  health, 
from  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Philadelphb,  was  so  much  impaired  that 
he  was  but  ill  fitted  to  bear  the  burden  of  responsibility  and  care  that  rested 
upon  him.  About  the  middle  of  December,  he  took  a  violent  cold,  which 
was  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  yet  more  violent  fever.  The  best 
medical  skill  was  put  in  requbition,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Hb  disease  was 
attended  with  great  bodSy  suffering,  and,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time,  with  delirium  also ;  but  in  every  lucid  interval,  it  was  manifest  thai 
the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  was  pouring  beams  of  joy  into  hb  soul.     He  died 

•  WiLUAM  BoARDMAir  WM  bem  la  WiUiMMtowB,  Mmi.,  in  178S;  wm  mdoaled  mt  Wil- 
liMU  College  in  1799;  wm  lioensed  to  prcMh  the  Goepel  in  1803;  wm  settled  in  the  mkiistiT 
•voeeieiTely  ftt  Dnuieeburg  and  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  and  wm  installed  m  Paetor  of  the  Chnroh 
St  Newtown,  L.  I.,  in  October,  1811,  where  he  died  Mareh  4,  1816»  in  the  (Urtjr-teTentii  jear 
oC  UsM.  l>r.  Prinie,inhisHi8toi7of  Long  Iiland»  lays  of  hiin,— <*  He  wm  a  man  of  aidant 
and  aetire  piety,  and  died  deeply  regretted." 
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on  Hke  26€h  of  December,  IBSl ;  and  the  FvneTal  solenmities  were  performed 
on  the  28tfa.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Maoanley  preached  on  the  occasion  from  Reve- 
lation  ziy.  18.  Hifl  corpse  was  deposited  in  the  Tanlt  of  Alexander  Heorj, 
Esq.,  bat  was  snbseqaentlj  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  buried  beside  the 
grave  of  bis  first  wife. 

The  only  publication  of  Mr.  Sanford  was  his  Farewell  Sermon  delivered 
at  Brooklyn  in  1829L 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Sanford  was  in  September,  1824,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  coming  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  represent  the  Americtn 
Bible  Society  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  several  Benevolent  Associations  in 
Hampden  Conoty.  As  he  was  to  pass  the  preceding  Sabbath  in  that  neigh- 
ibourhood,  I  asked  him  to  occupy  my  pnlpit  in  the  afternoon,  and  be  eon- 
sented  to  do  so.  I  had  never  heard  him  spoken  of  as  an  eloquent  mao, 
and  was  not  looking  for  any  thing  from  him  particnlarly  exciting  or  attract- 
ive. He  laid  his  manuscript  sermon  before  bim,  and  read  with  suffideat 
freedom  for  about  half  an  hour ;  and  if  he  had  stopped  then,  I  should  hare 
said  that  the  performance  was  jnst  about  equal  to  my  expectations.  Bat 
though  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  manuscript,  he  had,  by  no  means,  fin- 
ished his  sermon ;  and  the  part  that  remained  made  all  that  had  gone  before 
seem  tame  and  frigid.  The  change  that  came  over  the  preacher  was  like  a 
transfiguration — ^from  reading  with  no  remarkable  animation,  though  with 
great  propriety,  he  passed,  by  an  almost  instantaneous  transition,  to  the 
most  impassioned  style  of  extemporaneous  address ;  and  his  splendid  diction 
and  impressive  appeals,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fervour  of  his  manner, 
were  quite  irresistible.  I  afterwards  heard  him  deliver  an  extemporaneous 
address  in  his  own  church;  but  it  left  me  with  the  impression,  which  was 
confirmed  by  some  of  his  stated  hearers,  that  there  was  great  inequafity  in 
his  off-hand  efforts. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  to  which  I  have  referred,  Mr.  Sanford  was  a 
deep  mourner  for  the  then  recent  death  of  his  wife ;  and,  though  he  was 
exceedingly  interesting  in  private  as  well  as  in  public,  his  whole  appear- 
ance and  manner  showed  that  there  was  a  heavy  burden  upon  his  spirit. 
During  his  brief  stay  with  me,  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  that  seemed 
.to  render  it  almost  necessary  that  he  shoidd  be  present  at  a  wedding.  lie 
did  not  decline,  but  I  saw  him  turn  away  from  the  joyous  scene,  looking  ts 
if  his  heart  would  break.  He  talked  of  his  bereavement  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  to  me  to  evince  an  extraordinary  depth  of  sensibility.  I  never  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  but  that  one  visit  to  West  Springfield  left 
.upon  mj  mind  an  enduring  impression. 

FROM  THE  REV.  J.  B-  WATERBURY,  D.  D. 

BosTOK,  May  9,  ISIS. 
My  deoar  Sir:  There  are  some  faces  which  painters  tell  us  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  sketch.  The  reason  is  that  the  countenance  in  repose  is  so  unlike  the 
same  countenance  in  its  more  excited  and  expressive  aspects.  To  exhibit  such, 
the  tu-tist  must  have  a  skill  like  that  which  paints  the  lightning  in  its  nimble 
flight,  or  its  UindiDgcorruscations.  So,  in  a  moral  sketch,  there  are  characters 
which  it  seems  to  me  we  can  never  truly  delineate.  The  lights  and  shades  are 
so  intermingled  as  to  defy  the  powers  of  the  most  graphic  pen.  Such  I  am 
indined  to  ^ink  is  the  case  with  my  much  esteemed,  but  now  departed,  friend, 
Joseph  Sanford. 
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There  was  nothing  Tcry  striking  abont  him ;  nothing  that  would  cateh  and 
detain  the  eje  of  a  stranger.  He  woald  hare  passed  almost  unobserved  among 
the  crowd.  Sarvej  his  exterior.  Yon  behold  a  frame  somewhat  large,  bnt 
loosel  J  joined,  and  ill-snited  to  great  muscular  effort;  a  countenanoe  of  marble 
paleness,  but  expressive,  I  may  say,  of  almost  heavenly  purity.  Look  again, 
and  in  that  fiice,  especially  in  that  eye,  you  will  discern  an  intellect,  not  indeed 
of  colossal  dimensions,  but  well  balanced,  thoroughly  equipped  for  action,  and 
ready  to  move  at  the  bidding  of  the  highest  moral  impulses.  You  will  observe 
also  a  scrupulous  neatness  of  the  outward  man,  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  pro- 
fession and  his  character.  Whitefleld  used  to  say, — **  IHrst  holiness,  then  neat- 
ness.'* The  inner  and  the  outer  man  should  in  this  respect  present  no  incon- 
gruity. Cowper  talks  of  the  **  heavenly  mind's  being  indifferent  to  its  house  of 
clay."  /think  differently;  and  cannot  but  regret  that  he  ever  wrote  that  line; 
for  where  it  has  reformed  one  clerical  dandy,  it  has  encouraged  and  confirmed  in 
their  habits  a  dozen  clerical  slovens.  How  can  one  who  wears  the  linen  ephod, 
and  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  symbols  of  moral  purity, 
applied  in  the  Bible  to  his  official  character,  be  **  indifferent  to  "  even  his  '*  house 
of  day.^  **  I  always  admired  the  exact  and  admirable  dress  of  my  friend  San- 
ford;  on  whose  garments,  as  well  as  on  whose  character,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  speck. 

In  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  where  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  him,  he  led  a  very  retired  life.  His  habits  were  almost  those  of  a  recluse, — 
probably  from  an  instinctive  love  of  retirement  in  part;  and  in  part  from  the  fact 
that  his  social  affections  found  scope  enough  in  a  correspondence,  where  the  heart 
was  at  least  as  much  concerned  as  the  intellect.  Alas!  the  early  spring  time  of 
nature's  afl^tions  was  destined  soon  to  feel  the  chilling  blast  of  death.  All  who 
knew  him  in  the  Seminary,  however,  will  bear  witness  to  his  calm  and  heavenly 
demeanour,  and  will  remember  especially  his  devotional  exercises, — ^those  ardent 
prayers  in  which  his  own  soul,  taking  wing,  would  bear  us  along  with  him  in  his 
upward  flight. 

His  early  settlement  at  Brooklyn  I  have  always  regarded  as  unfortunate  for 
him ;  as  I  think  he  should  have  taken  time  for  a  larger  survey  of  the  field  of  cleri- 
cal labour,  and  for  more  extensive  intercourse  with  the  business  world.  Ho 
needed,  as  appears  to  me,  an  interval  of  rest  from  study,  and  an  opportunity  of 
social  contact  with  the  scones  of  active  life,  ere  the  duties  of  the  pastorate  were 
entered  upon.  But,  considering  the  call  as  one  from  Heaven,  he  accepted  it,  and 
entered  at  once  upon  his  ministerial  labours. 

It  was  an  auspicious  period  for  the  infant  church,  then  the  only  one  of  that 
denomination  in  what  is  now  called  **  the  City  of  Churches."  The  Congregation 
grew  rapidly  by  accessions  from  the  neighbouring  city,  of  influential  church  mem- 
bers who  came  to  reside  on  the  beautiful  *'  heights,"  and  also  by  the  blessing  of 
God  on  his  labours  as  a  Pastor  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  place  at  length 
became  too  strait  for  them ;  and  to  accommodate  the  increasing  congregation  they 
wore  obliged  to  enlarge  the  church  edifice. 

His  marriage,  which  occurred  shortly  after  he  left  the  Seminary,  was  an  event 
which  gave  promise  of  the  highest  earthly  enjoyment.  The  lady  was  everf 
way  fitted  to  grace  the  new  station  which  she  seemed  destined  to  occupy.  Her 
character,  as  represented  by  those  who  knew  her,  was  a  model  of  excellence; 
especially  of  that  excellence  requisite  in  the  wife  of  a  clergyman.  But  alas !  there 
M'as  a  worm  at  the  root  of  this  prospective  bliss.  Scarcely  had  the  nuptial 
wreath  been  placed  upon  her  brow,  ere  it  was  exchanged  for  the  fillet  of  death. 
Poor  Sanford  was  smitten  as  by  a  thunderbolt.  All  his  visions  of  happiness  for 
this  world  seemed,  fbr  the  time,  to  vanish  with  her  expiring  breath.  For  a  long 
time  after,  deep  sadness  rested  upon  his  brow;  and  though,  for  a  moment,  the 
shadow  might  be  chased  away,yet  it  would  quickly  gather  again  and  settle  there, — 
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the  endoriog  sigiMitiire  of  blasted  hopes  and  lacerated  alleetioxiB.  With  a  tempen- 
meni  such  as  he  possessed,  and  with  sensibilities  so  keen,  nothing  less  than  the 
power  of  Divine  graee  could  have  sustained  him.  Bat  terrible  as  the  blov  was, 
his  iaith  failed  not;  and  the  event  that  severed  his  heart  from  earth,  sealed  it 
dear  to  Heaven.  He  rose  from  the  pressure  to  an  elevation  of  purpose  and  a 
purity  of  life,  such  as  one  might  covet,  even  at  so  great  an  expense  of  suffering 
as  that  by  which,  in  his  case,  they  were  purchased. 

It  was  after  this  sad  event  that  circumstances  brought  me  into  more  intimate 
fellowship  with  this  excellent  man.  The  friendship  which  began  between  us  was 
founded  on  a  basis  that  promised  not  only  endurance,  but  the  purest  ^ojment. 
Similarity  of  tastes  made  us  brothers  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  The 
social  element  I  found  to  be  warm  in  his  breast.  As  if  forbidden  by  the  sacred 
recollections  of  the  past  to  allow  his  affections  for  years  to  fix  upon  one  of  the  other 
sex,  he  seemed  to  feel  at  liberty  to  indulge  this  new  formed  friendship,  which, 
though  no  compensation  for  his  loss,  was  at  least  some  alleviation  under  it. 

Mr.  Sanford's  separation  from  his  people  at  Brooklyn  was  as  son  a  trial  to 
him  as  it  could  have  been  to  them.  For  never  was  a  pastor  more  beloved,  nor  a 
place  more  consecrated  by  past  recollections,  both  painful  and  pleasing.  On  this, 
as  on  other  important  occasions,  he  acted,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  a  faigk  and 
solemn  sense  of  duty. 

Many  are  ready  with  their  censures,  and  even  their  suspicions  of  sinister 
motives,  when  a  minister  accepts  a  call  from  another  congregation.  Especially 
is  this  the  case,  when  the  translation  is  to  a  higher  station,  and  the  compensation 
for  bis  services  is  relatively  greater.  As  ministers  are  not  angels  in  the  sense  of 
absolute  sinlessness  or  pure  spirituality,  they  may  possibly  sometimes  be  ioflo- 
enoed  by  motives  which  ordinarily  influence  the  rest  of  mankind.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  sin  in  a  minister,  other  things  being  equal,  to 
accept  a  station  which  could  place  hb  family  in  more  eligible  circunastances,  or 
afford  to  him.self  additional  intellectual  stimulus. 

But  Mr.  Sanford's  removal  to  Philadelphia  could  scarcely  have  been  occasioned 
by  either  of  the  above  inducements.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  partiatim' 
considerations  that  influenced  him,  he,  or  rather  they,  (for  by  this  time  he  was 
married  to  his  second  wife,)  seem  to  have  made  the  change  with  reasonable  h<^>e8 
of  usefulness  and  happiness.  But  there  was  a  **  crook  in  the  lot."  Some  things 
between  himself  and  a  portion  of  his  congregation  occurred,  that  served  to 
depress  his  spirits;  and  just  at  this  critical  juncture,  death  came  to  translate  him 
to  a  better  world.  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  say  much  concerning  his 
last  hours;  nor  is  it  material, — since  his  life,  the  best  criterion  of  Christian  char- 
acter, was  so  luminous.  Such  was  the  brief  career  of  a  man  who  made  little 
noise  in  the  world;  who  never  spread  bis  sails  to  catch  the  popular  breese;  who 
was  characteristically  modest,  even  retiring;  but  who  nevertheless  had  a  rein  of 
moral  ond  mental  excellence,  the  purity  and  richness  of  which  none  could  know, 
who  did  not  go  beneath  its  surface  to  discover  it. 

He  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  model  pastor.  His  appearance,  without  being 
stiffly  clerical,  impressed  you  with  the  idea  of  a  pure  and  elevated  character. 
His  manners  were  kind  and  conciliatory.  When  bespoke,  his  countenance  would 
naturally  brighten  into  a  smile;  and  yet  there  was  nothing  like  affectation  or 
levity.  His  chastened  aspect  forbade  all  undue  familiarity;  but  he  was  neither 
harsh  nor  repulsive.  Men  would  approach  him  with  respect;  and  upon  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance,  that  respect  would  be  very  apt  to  grow  into  admiration. 
His  intellect  partook  more  perhaps  of  the  imaginative,  than  the  logical; — a  trait 
the  more  valuable  in  a  minister,  when  we  recollect  that  ordinarily  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  deep  feeling  and  earnestness.  The  gigantic  intellect,  like  that  of  Hall, 
or  Chalmers,  or  Mason,  may  dazzle  and  enrapture;  but  in  general,  the  mind  that 
assimilates  more  nearly  with  our  own,  is  best  adapted  to  impart  permanent  odtfi- 
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caUon.  We  want  some  sort  of  sympathy  even  in  the  iniell$et  of  %  pastor.  I 
inaintaiD,  therefore,  that  congregations,  even  our  city  congregations,  are  not 
always  wise  in  seeking  some,great  intellect  that  shall  minister  as  much  to  their 
pride  as  to  their  improvement.  The  pulpit  may  be  well  sustained,  and  for  years 
has  been,  where  there  was  neither  great  depth  of  learning,  nor  brilliancy  of 
genius. 

Mr.  Sanford  had  an  ardent  mind,— -one  that  took  fire  by  its  own  action;  com* 
municating  warmth  and  light  to  the  congregation,  and  ever  and  anon  ibshing 
upon  them  some  brilliant  thought  or  some  burning  sentence.  His  method  of  pre- 
paration for  the  pulpit,  I  understood  him  to  say,  was  to  write  out  the  body  of 
his  discourse.  He  then  made  himself  master  of  the  ideas,  and  trusted  to  the 
suggestive  principle  fbr  language.  There  was  thus  a  freedom  and  warmth  in  his 
delivery,  which  a  servile  adherence  to  a  manuscript  does  not  admit  of.  By  this 
method  also,  he  had  his  beat  and  worgt  aspect  as  a  preacher.  Sometimes  the 
mind  would  be  at  fault,  and  not  answer  to  the  wishes  of  the  speaker,  or  the 
expectations  of  the  audience.  In  such  a  case,  the  struggle  would  be  apparent  in 
a  vain  endeavour  to  waken  the  sympathies  of  his  hearers.  The  people  are  very 
apt  to  know  when  a  minister  fails,  and  when  he  succeeds.  But  at  other  times, 
his  whole  soul, — intellect,  heart,  and  fancy,  would  move  in  a  path  of  light,  as 
if  he  had  borrowed  the  strong  wing  of  a  seraph,  aild  meant  to  bear  us  away  to 
his  bright  abode.  He  had  unction, — a  word  expressive  of  strong  natural  sensi- 
bility allied  to  a  manner  that  gives  it  electrical  effect.  He  spoke  from  the  heart, 
and  to  the  heart.  Beginning  in  a  serious  but  earnest  strain, — generally  in  the 
way  of  exposition,  he  would  wax  warm  with  his  subject;  and  ere  long  his  soul 
would  begin  to  overflow  upon  the  people,  until,  as  he  approached  the  close,  he 
would  rise  into  what  I  should  term  a  radiant  atmosphere;  and  then  he  began  to 
shine.  Every  individual  felt,  in  the  closing  appeal,  that  there  stood  before  him 
an  ambassador  of  God.  What  heart  could  steel  itself  against  the  tender  and 
startling  appeals  which  then  burst  upon  the  ear?  In  the  application  he  was  pow- 
erful,— a  point  as  truly  indicative  of  excellence  in  the  preacher,  as  it  is  rare  in 
the  exemplification. 

But  his  prayers,  if  the  comparison  be  not  out  of  place,  were  better  than  his 
preaching.  Rarely,  if  ever,  have  I  heard  in  the  pulpit  more  appropriate,  fervent 
and  affecting  prayers; — prayers  that  seemed  so  to  take  hold  of  the  very  gates  of 
Heaven,  and  struggle  to  open  them.  Here  was  seen  the  man  of  God,— one  who 
lived  on  the  mount,  "  seeing  God  face  to  face." 

This  good  man  had  pastoral  talents  of  the  highest  order.  In  the  hour  of  afflic- 
tion, at  the  bed  of  death,  who  could  speak  appropriately,  if  he  could  not?  Greatly 
in  this  respect  did  he  endear  himself  to  his  people.  But  I  am  running  on  with 
the  ardour  of  an  admirer  and  friend,  and  in  a  strain  which  to  some  may  savour 
of  exaggerated  eulogy.  If  so,  let  them  pardon  something  to  the  spirit  of  fnend- 
ship.  I  am  not  conscious,  however,  of  exalting  too  highly  the  virtues  of  ray 
friend.  I  am  glad,  moreover,  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  Join  you  in  an  effort 
to  rescue  from  forgetfulness  a  character,  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  in  a 
world  where  modest  merit  has  so  little  chance  for  immortality. 

Tours  truly, 

J,  B.  WATBBBURT. 
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JOSEPH  STIBBS  CHRISTMAS  * 

1824—1880. 

J08BPH  Stibbs  Christmas,  b  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Christmas, 
was  born  in  Oeorgetown,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  April  10, 1803.  His  parents 
had  thirteen  children,  of  whom  he  was  the  eighth.  His  father,  who  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  North  of  England,  removed  to  thia 
country  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Joseph  Stibbs,  emigrated  from 
Loodon,  and  settled  in  Virginia,  at  a  still  earlier  period. 

His  early  years  were  marked  by  decbive  indications  of  a  beautiful  sad 
versatile  miod.  He  had  an  uncommon  taste  for  rural  soenery,  and  delighted 
greatly  in  drawing  and  painting,  and  occasionally  ezerotsed  himself  very 
successfully  in  writing  poetry.  Having  gone  through  hb  preparatory  coone 
at  an  Academy  in  Beavertown,  Pa.,  he  became,  in  1815,  a  member  of 
Washington  College,  in  the  same  State,  where  he  maintained  the  highest 
standing  as  a  scholar,  though  he  still  indulged  hb  passion  for  the  fine  arts, 
and  intended  then  to  devote  hb  life  to  them.  In  the  summer  of  1819, 
however,  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  religious  truth,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  two  of  his  fellow-students;  and,  after  a  somewhat 
protracted  season  of  reflection  and  anxiety,  he  was  enabled,  as  be  believed, 
to  consecrate  himself  to  the  service  and  glory  of  hb  Bedeemer.  fie  grad- 
uated, with  the  highest  honours  of  his  class,  in  September ;  and,  immedi*- 
ately  after,  returned  home  to  Georgetown,  and  thence  removed  with  tb« 
family  to  Wooster,  Wayne  County,  0.  There  he  commenoed  the  study  of 
medicine ;  for,  though  his  own  feelings  were  strongly  in  favour  of  entering 
the  ministry,  yet  there  were  obstacles  then  in  the  way  of  it,  to  which  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  yield ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1821,  that 
the  way  was  made  clear  for  him  to  engage  in  the  study  of  Theology.  It 
was  in  May  of  this  year,  shortly  after  he  had  relinquished  the  study  of 
medicine,  that  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  and  was  received 
into  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wooster,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Kev.  Thomas  Barr.     He  was  now  a  little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  aga. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  went  to  Princeton,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Theological  Seminary.  Here  he  continued  during  the  usual  period  of  three 
years,  acquitting  himself  most  creditably  in  the  various  departments  of 
study,  and  availing  himself  of  the  many  opportunities  for  usefulness  which 
hb  situation  presented.  During  his  connection  with  the  Seminary  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  state  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  France  and  the 
Vallies  of  Piedmont,  and  had  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  a  mission  among 
them.  But  immediately  after  his  licensure  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  April,  1824, — a  messenger  from  the  then  new  church  in  Montreal 
came  to  him,  with  a  view  to  secure  his  services  in  that  important  position. 
Though  he  was  exceedingly  reluctant  to  Ibten  to  the  proposal, — ^having 
previously  made  up  hb  mind  in  favour  of  another  field  of  labour,  yet  soeh 
were  the  arguments  by  which  the  application  was  enforced,  and  so  unaDi- 
mous  were  his  brethren  in  advising  him  to  yield  to  it,  that  he  finally  deter- 
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mined  to  prooMd  to  Montreal,  that  be  miglU  be  able  tofimn  a  more  iatelli- 
gont  judgiaeBt  in  respeot  to  his  duty.  He  reached  there  on  the  5th  of 
Maj ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  Congregation  gare  him  a  tmani- 
mous  calL  He  accepted  the  call,  and,  haying  become  a  member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  was  ordained  and  installed  by  a  committee  of 
that  Body,  on  the  Ist  of  Angost.  Here  he  entered  a  field  of  labour  to 
which  his  health  was  very  inadequate ;  though  the  strength  of  his  resolu- 
tion and  the  vigour  of  his  good  afifections,  achieved,  for  a  time,  no  inconsid- 
erable triumph  over  his  bodily  infirmities. 

In  June,  1825,  he  was  married  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  Peres  Jones,  of 
the  dty  of  New  York, — a  lady  eminently  qualified  to  occupy  with  dignity 
and  usefulness  the  situation  to  which  her  marriage  introduced  her. 

Mr.  Christmas  remained  in  Montreal  a  little  more  than  four  years ;  during 
which  time  he  not  only  discharged  with  great  fidelity  his  duties  as  a  Pastor, 
but  engaged  in  many  other  important  services  having  a  bearing  on  the  cause 
of  Christ.  In  1827,  a  revival  of  religion  took  place  under  his  ministry,  in 
the  issue  of  which  about  one  hundred  were  added  to  the  church.  He  made 
a  number  of  vigorous  and  well  directed  efforts  through  the  press,  which 
exerted  an  important  influence  in  favour  of  both  piety  and  morality. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1828,  he  left  Montreal,  with  his  health  greatly 
reduced,  though  not  without  some  hope  that  it  might  be  restored ;  but,  find- 
ing himself  little  benefitted  by  travel,  he  felt  constrained  to  ask  for  a  disso- 
lution of  his  pastoral  relation ;  and  his  congregation,  though  devotedly 
attached  to  him,  were  so  well  persuaded  that  his  removal  was  probably, 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  his  life,  that  they  could  not  oppose  the 
measure.  The  Presbytery  accordingly  released  him  from  his  charge  in 
October;  and,  immediately  after,  he  and  his  family  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  house  of  his  wife*s  &ther,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  December,  he  made  his  arrangements  for  a  voyage,  as  Chaplain  of  one 
of  the  public  ships,  in  the  hope  that  his  health  might  thereby  be  improved. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  delay  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  had 
intended  to  sail,  he  took  passage,  early  in  January,  1829,  for  New  Orleans, 
as  Agent  for  the  American  Bible  Society.  Finding,  on  his  arrival  there, 
that  he  was  unfavourably  affected  by  the  climate,  and  too  feeble  to  prose- 
cute his  Agency  to  advantage,  he  returned  almost  immediately  to  New  York. 
On  reaching  his  family,  he  found  that  his  youngest  daughter,  an  infant  six 
months  old,  had  been  dangerously  ill  during  hb  absence,  and  was  then 
apparently  near  the  close  of  life.  She  died  on  the  7th  of  April ;  and  a  few 
days  after,  the  other  daughter,  and  only  remaining  child,  nearly  three  years 
old,  was  taken  ill,  and  was  also  removed  by  death  on  the  8d  of  May.  The 
health  of  Mrs.  Christmas  had  become  seriously  affected  by  the  fatigue  and 
anxiety  incident  to  her  repeated  bereavements ;  and  partly  from  the  hope 
that  she  might  experience  benefit  from  breathing  a  different  air,  and  ming- 
ling in  new  scenes,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  his  friend,  S.  Y.  9. 
Wilder,  Bsq.,  to  pass  the  summer  at  his  residence  in  Bolton,  Mass.  There 
his  own  health  was  considerably  recruited,  and  he  preached  to  a  newly 
formed  congregation  in  that  place,  and  was  invited  to  take  the  pastoral 
ofaarge  of  it.  Mrs.  Christmas,  however,  was  steadily  declining  under  a 
pulmonary  disease ;  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  little  hope  was  entertained  of 
her  recovery.  They  returned  to  New  York  early  in  July ;  and  on  the  9th 
of  August  she  died  in  the  exercise  of  a  triumphant  faith. 
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WithaiidioayJiite  MMibiHlies  m  Mr.  Ckiiiitiiiu  powiwed,  BoUdag  kiB 
eoold  be  ezpeotoa  tkM  that  he  skovM  ImI  most  deeply  tkis  ^caobtbg 
•Iroke ;  but,  initead  of  allowing  himself  to  beoome  paralysed  with  soirow, 
and  to  sink  into  a  state  of  hopeless  inactiyity,  he  girded  himsetf  anew  for 
his  work,  resolved  to  devote  to  the  service  of  Ood  whatever  of  life  and 
strength  might  still  remain  to  him. 

About  the  beginning  of  October,  he  accepted  a  nnanimotts  call  from  Ike 
Bowery  Congregation,  New  York,  to  become  their  Pastor;  and  his  inataUsr 
tion  took  place  a  week  or  two  afterwards.  His  health  had  now  eonraderaUy 
improved,  and  strong  hopes  were  entertained  that  it  might  be  pennaoentlj 
established;  bat  scarcely  had  he  entered  his  new  field,  b^re  deatii  ter- 
minated his  earthly  career.  He  died  after  a  brief  illness,  and  in  the  confident 
and  joyfol  hope  of  a  glorious  reward,  on  Sunday  morning,  March  14, 1830, 
aged  twenty-seven  years,  wanting  one  month.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Bey.  Dr.  Spring,  and  was  published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Christmas'  publications,  exclusive  of  ha 
contributions  to  periodicals : — A  Poem,  in  two  Cantos,  entitled  '*  the  Artist,*^ 
1819.  Beport  of  the  Montreal  Bible  Society,  1826.  Tract  on  Repent- 
ance :  No.  183  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  1826.  A  pamphlet  on 
Bomanism.  A  Discourse  on  the  nature  of  that  Inability  which  prerenU 
the  Sinner  from  embracing  the  Gospel,  1827.  An  Appeal  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lower  Canada  on  the  disuse  of  ardent  spirits,  1828.  A  Tract  p«b- 
lished  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  entitled  *'Mary  Le  Fleur."  A 
Farewell  Letter  to  the  American  Presbyterian  Society  at  Montreal,  1828. 
An  Address  to  Physicians  on  Temperance,  1829.  An  Appeal  to  Grocers 
on  the  same  subject,  1829. 

A  Memoir  of  Mr.  Christmas,  by  Eleazar  Lord,  Esq.,  was  publibhed  in 
1831,  to  which  are  appended  some  of  the  more  important  of  his  wridngs. 

FROM  THE  REV.  EDWARD  N.  KIRK,  D.  D. 

BosTOif,  December  27, 181& 
Dear  Sir :  My  recollections  and  impressions  of  Mr.  Christmas  are  summaiily 
these : — 

lie  was  more  than  ordinarily  beautiful  in  complexion  and  expression;  bat 
of  only  medium  stature.  The  beauty  of  his  face  would  have  been  of  lemiaiat 
softness,  but  for  the  manliness  of  the  intellect  and  sentiment  which  redeemed  it. 
His  understanding  was  penetrating,  clear  and  sound.  His  memory  was  uncon- 
monly  retentive.  His  social  qualities  were  of  a  high  order;  a  constant  sunshioe 
df  cheerfVilness  accompanied  him ;  a  meek  and  unambitions  spirit  allied  to  grett 
firmness  formed  the  basis  of  his  character.  He  was  one  of  a  little  group  of 
twelve  in  the  Seminary,  who  together  practised  extemporaneous  debatuig  on  tht 
protbunder  questions  of  Theology  and  Metaphysics.  His  rank  among  «a  thwt 
was  high.  Of  his  religious  chaiaeter  I  retain  no  other  reooUectiona  tluHi  thai  I 
always  regarded  him  as  a  peculiarly  spiritual  man. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  reached  so  meagre  a  result  in  answer  to  your  iB^nuki 
concerning  my  old  friend. 

I  am  yours  most  affectionately* 

EDWARD  V.  KI&K. 


JOSEPH  9tn»  emosTMAS.  ^$5 


FROM  THE  KEY.  HEKRY  TTILKBS,  B.  D: 

Montreal,  L.  C,  December  10, 1848. 

Bey.  and  dear  Sir:  To  note  down  some  recollections  of  the  gifted  and  now 
sainted  GbriBtmas,  is  a  task  aftecting,  yet  pleasant.  It  is  fitting  that  your  forth- 
oouiing  work  should  contain  a  sketch  of  the  character  and  course  of  this  young 
American  clergyman,  who,  though  early  removed  to  his  reward,  was  distin- 
guished by  no  ordinary  qualities,  and  was  favoured  with  more  than  usual  success 
during  his  brief  ministry.  Lovely  in  his  life,  his  memory  is  still  fragrant  after 
the  lapse  of  eighteen  years.  One  loves  to  recall  his  dignified  4tnd  graceful*  mien, 
his  blameless  life,  his  powerful  utterance  of  the  truths  of  Qod,  and  his  untiring, 
earnest  consecration  of  all  his  faculties  to  the  one  object  of  his  life, — the  glory 
of  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  Most  profitable  is  such  an  exercise  of  the 
memory,  too  often  encumbered  with  things  of  little  value.  It  is  refreshing  to 
dwell  awhile  on  one  **  who  feared  God  above  many,"  and  who  has  left  behind 
him  a  bright  example  of  dcvoteduess  to  Christ's  cause. 

A  calm  review,  at  this  distance  of  time,  gives  rise  to  the  conviction  that  his 
was  a  special  mission  to  this  Northern  frontier  of  American  Christendom, — 
designed  to  begin  a  work  of  spiritual  amelioration,  which,  receiving  then  an 
impulse  and  an  impression,  has  steadily  advanced  until  this  present,  through 
various  channels,  and  in  quarters,  and  by  instruments,  then  unlocked  for.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  away  since  that  mission  was  introduced,  and 
truly  wonderful  have  been  the  results.  As  your  space  will  not  admit  of  enlarge- 
ment on  a  merely  collateral  topic,  it  may  suffice  to  notice  that  there  were  then 
only  four  Protestant  places  of  worship  in  the  city,  and.  that  the  aggregate  number 
of  those  who  *'  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,"  was  lamentably  small. 
There  are  now  nearly  twenty  Protestant  houses  of  prayer.  In  most  of  these 
there  is  an  intelligent  and  earnest  ministry,  while  the  aggregate  of  those  who 
*^  know  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,"  is  large.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  the 
influence  of  the  short  ministry  of  my  loved  friend,  as  giving  impulse  and  impress 
to  this  movement — tkat  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  religion  in  Montreal 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years;  but  the  opinion  may  be  recorded  that  He 
who  orders  all  things  well,  and  who  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning,  has 
made  use  of  that  ministry  in  a  very  marked  manner  in  the  achievement  of  the 
progress,  imperfect  as  it  still  is,  over  which  we  now  rejoice. 

Mr.  Christmas  was  the  first  pastor  of  a  small  church,  formed  of  individuals 
who  had  been  connected  with  a  congregation,  gathered  by  a  clergyman  from 
Scotland,  belonging  there  to  a  Dissenting  Presbyterian  Body,  whose  place  of 
TTorsfaip  in  Montreal  had  been  erected  chiefly  by  pecuniary  aid  f^om  the  United 
States.  On  the  demise  of  that  clergyman,  a  We  majority  of  the  owners  of 
pews  determined  to  become  identified  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  above  mentioned  persons, — chiefly  natives  of  the 
United  States,  seceded,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  Church  and  Society,  hav- 
ing at  length  the  corporate  designation  of  '*  the  American  Presbyterian  Church." 
This  infknt  body  had  enjoyed  the  temporary  services  of  several  able  young  cler- 
gymen, but  at  kngth  received  the  pastoral  labours  of  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
Kot  personally  identified  at  the  time  with  thechnrch,  I  have  yet  a  distinct  recol- 
lection of  his  first  appearance  in  this  sphere  of  labour,  and  of  the  attractiveness  of 
bis  ministry,  notwithstanding  the  absurd  prejudice  which  then  existed  in  the 
oainds  of  the  English-speaking  people  generally  against  every  thing  and  every 
body  not  of  British  origin.  My  impressions  are  of  his  personal  gracefulness  and 
manly  beanty ,  as  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  attired  in  clerical  vestments, — as  also 
of  the  finished  style  and  forcible  character  of  his  discourses.  Quite  young,  he  waa 
jet  manifestly  "  a  scribe  well-instructed," — a  workman  who  *'  rightly  divided  tho 
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word  of  irnih."  Hw  liUnry  and  theological  advaotogeB,  which  had  been  gnat, 
he  had  used  to  good  purpose,  so  that  he  appeared  on  all  ocoasioiis  "  thorougUj 
furnished." 

The  people  of  his  immediate  charge,  not  haying  yet  completed  the  erection  of 
their  place  of  worship,  were  indebted  to  other  congr^ations  for  the  use  of  theirs', 
at  hours  during  which  they  did  not  occupy  them.  This  was  in  some  respects  a 
disadvantage  in  the  work  of  organization;  yet  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
young  minister  to  the  notice  of  many,  who  might  otherwise  hare  nerer  heard 
him.  There  were  at  the  time  scattered  through  the  other  charehes,  eerttia 
well-instructed  and  devout  adherents  of  several  of  the  Dissenting  Churches  ia 
England  and  Scotland,  of  which  there  were  no  representatives  here.  There  wen 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Presbyterians  not  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — mat 
and  women  of  intelligence  and  piety.  Some  of  these  were  drawn  around  Mr. 
Christmas^  because  of  sympathy  with  his  doctrinal  views,  and  with  the  forms  of 
Divine  worship  adopted, — as,  for  instance,  the  use  of  Dr.  Watts'  Psalms  and 
Hymns.  Part  of  them  united  with  the  church,  while  others  merdy  became 
identified  with  the  congregation.  With  much  that  was  excellent  and  effective, 
however,  this  was  not  the  characteristic  period  of  our  friend's  ministry.  It  was 
the  Lord's  purpose  ere  long  to  vouchsafe  to  him  a  fresh  baptism  of  the  Holy. 
Spirit. 

You  arc  doubtless  informed  from  other  sources  of  the  fact  that,  alter  laboer- 
ing  a  number  of  months,  it  became  needful  that  he  should  visit  the  neigfabofnin; 
States,  and  his  own  native  region,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  obtainiDg  aid  in  the 
erection  of  the  large  place  of  worship  in  which  he  was  to  minister;  and  that, 
during  this  visit,  he  met  the  late  Dr.  Nettleton,  and  enjoyed  the  unspeakable 
advantage  of  beholding  one  of  those  wonderful  works  of  grace  by  which  the 
ministry  of  that  remarkable  man  was  at  this  period  attended.  Dming  his 
absence,  the  little  flock  was  much  in  prayer,  while  the  Sabbath  School  was 
maintained  with  unwonted  vigour.  By  uniting  with  that  institution  as  a  tesdier, 
I  became,  at  this  time,  connected  with  the  congregation,  and  was  also,  I  hamUy 
hope,  '*  found  "  by  that  Good  Shepherd  who  seeketh  and  saveth  the  lost. 

Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  Mr.  Christmas  returned  to  his  charge  nnder  the 
influence  of  what  might  perhaps  be  denominated,  not  inappropriately,  a  secoad 
conversion.     Truly  has  the  German  poet  sung 

"  Earnestness  is  life." 

And  it  has  been  recently  well  said  by  a  Quarterly  Reviewer, — "  The  acorn  is  s 
quiet  little  nut;  but  let  it  bo  nourished  in  the  bosom  of  its  mother  earth,  silestlf 
building  up  its  massive  trunk  amid  the  passing  generations  of  trees  and  of  wood- 
men, and  you  behold  the  living  oak  that  wrestles  stoutly  with  the  storm.  The 
lion's  whelp,  reposing  in  his  lair,  is  a  gentle  creature :  but  give  him  time,  and  he  viH 
show  you  what  is  in  him.  The  lightning  sleeps  in  the  thunder-doud^  but  wbes 
it  tears  its  prison,  how  it  scathes  and  blasts  the  works  of  nature  and  of  maa! 
How  cold  a  thing  is  gunpowder, — only  let  the  npark  touch  it!  Even  so  is  it  is 
the  world  of  mind.  Let  a  man's  soul  be  quickened,  called  forth  by  some  grest 
principle,  some^rand  ambition,  and  up  to  the  measure  of  his  strength,  sad 
according  to  the  fashion  of  his  inward  thought,  what  deeds  will  he  not  do,  fcr 
good  or  for  evil,  just  because  he  is  in  earnest,  believing  strongly,  and  so  acting 
out  what  he  believes."*  This  "great  principle,"  this  ''grand  ambition,"  thai 
master  passion^  in  Mr.  Christmas,  was  henceforth  the  conversion  of  sinners,  ud 
the  advancement  of  our  Lord's  Kingdom.  Devout  before,  and  devoted,  he  had 
served  the  Lord  in  a  manner  superior  to  many  of  his  contemporaries;  but  mom 
it  was  absorption:  **  this  one  thing  I  do  "  was  his  practical  motto;  aad  every- 
thing  was  subordinate  to  this  great  object.    In  him  *'  earnestness  was  life,"  aad 

•  Britifh  Quarterly  Review,  Ko.  ZI.,  p.  Hi. 


JOSEPH  SXUBS  OBBIflTMAS.  Mf 

A  noble  li&  did  it  prove^  Would  ilMit  aseh  iaipslsM  q«ick«&td  ns  all — liow 
groai  (hen  our  offeetiveness! 

My  impressions  are  distinct  of  the  unwonted  solemnity  and  power  of  his  pul- 
pit exercises.  His  preaching  was  doctrinal  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  occa- 
sionally controversial  for  the  important  end  of  discrimination.  He  *'oho9e 
acceptable  words/'  and  handled  the  weapons  of  this  warfare  with  the  skill  of  a 
maiiter.  I  have  sketches  of  many  of  his  discourses  taken  down  at  the  time: 
they  bear  the  marks  of  adaptation  to  the  existing  wants  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
of  much  beauty  and  force.  Usefulness  is  obviously  the  design  according  to  which 
they  were  composed.  Some  of  the  practical  appeals  are  remarkably  pungent  and 
searching;  others  are  full  of  earnest  tenderness.  He  understood  the  sentiment 
in  its  highest  sense, — **  Omnia  vincit  amor."  And  yet  I  recollect  one  or  more 
instances  of  individuals  becoming  so  infuriated  by  the  scorching  discrimination 
of  some  of  his  sermons,  that,  as  confessed  afterwards,  temptation  was  felt  to 
shoot  the  preacher.  I  do  not  remember  ever  leaving  the  house  of  prayer,  with 
the  impressions,  in  some  quarters  so  common,  which  suggest  the  remarks, — 
*'  that  was  a  well  written  sermon  " — *'  there  was  much  originality  of  thought  in 
that  discourse  " — *'  that  minister's  style  is  very  chaste."  No.  It  was  all  home 
work — the  preacher  was  forgotten  in  the  truth,  and  so  earnest  was  he  that  peo- 
ple should  hear  and  feel  that,  that  he  stood  modestly  behind  it,  not  desirous  of 
himself  being  noticed. 

Yet  his  style  was  easy  and  graceful,  and  frequently  of  a  high  character.  I  think 
you  will  agree  in  the  opinion  that  ''Valedictory  Admonitions," — ^a  pamphlet 
of  thirty -six  pages,  octavo,  is  beautifully  and  vigorously  written,  and,  so  far 
as  I  recollect,  such  was  his  accustomed  style.  Many  of  his  discourses  were 
written  fully  out,  but  he  never  read  them  in  the  pulpit.  He  appearel^  there 
usually,  and  I  think  uniformly,  without  notes.  His  delivery  was  chaste  and 
very  solemn;  but  too  unimpassioned  for  the  higher  flights  of  oratory.  His  public 
prayers  were  quite  remarkable  for  scriptural  phrases  happily  introduced,  as 
also  for  fervour  and  solemnity.  I  never  heard  him  use  a  coarse,  or  familiar,  or 
slang,  expression  in  prayer.  My  impression  is  that  he  frequently  composed 
prayers  in  order  to  improvement  in  this  part  of  public  worship.  Occasionally, 
after  the  introductory  devotional  exercises,  he  would  pronounce  the  text  of  his 
discourse,  and  then  pause,  saying, — ''Christians,  I  am  about  to  address  the  uncon* 
cerned  (or  some  other  class)  fVom  these  words;  it  will  be  in  vain  without  the 
Divine  blessing — let  us  spend  a  minute  in  united,  silent  prayer."  That  minute  or 
two  of  stillness,  only  here  and  there  broken  by  the  sigh  of  the  earnest  petitioners, 
was  an  affecting  preparative  for  a  discourse  full  of  '*  Christ  and  Him  crucified." 
Truly  did  he  say  in  **  Valedictory  Admonitions," — **  During  four  years,  I  have 
testified  to  you  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  I  have  sedulously  avoided  all 
carious  questions,  doubtful  disputations,  and  every  subject  whose  radiations 
do  not  branch  into  the  very  heart  of  Christianity.  The  Heart-searcher  is  witness 
that  I  have  been  anxious  to  engrave  such  truths  upon  your  mind,  as  it  were 
worthy  an  immortal  spirit  to  bear  recorded  on  the  tablets  of  the  heart,  and  such 
as  I  knew  must  one  day  be  exhibited  as  evidence  of  what  was  written  on  my 
own."  "  When  I  think  that  perhaps  a  little  more  pains-taking  on  my  part,  a 
little  more  travail  of  the  heart  in  prayer,  a  little  more  labour  of  the  intellect  in 
the  presentation  of  motives,  a  little  more  toil  of  the  body  in  following  you  with 
entreaties  of  solicitude  to  your  dwellings,  might  possibly  have  saved  some  one, 
I  feel  that  there  may  be  a  propriety  in  adopting  the  Psalmist's  petition, — '  Deliver 
me  from  blood-gmltineBS,  0  God,  thou  God  of  my  salvation.* "  What  earnest- 
ness! 

His  character  was  simple,  childlike,  spotless.  He  knew  comparatively  little 
of  the  world— occasionally  this  was  a  disadvantage  in  the  midst  of  a  mixed  and 
busy  population  like  ours.    StiU,  whatever  observers  or  opponents  may  hare  said 


•f  bis  entliasiMHi,  or  eT«n  of  Us  fiuiMinoiii,  they  ooold  not  qMstion  tlwrn- 
oerity  and  consistency  of  his  godliness.  Into  the  details  of  the  blessed  wmk 
of  religion  which  oesurrod  here  and  in  the  neighboaring  town  of  St.  Andmrs, 
your  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  enter.  But  it  nay  be  noted  with  respect  tokis 
own  coarse,  that  while  he  laboured  untirin^y  «nd  to  exhaustion,  be  also  kmi 
employment  for  others.  Christians  were  instructed  in  their  responsibOhju 
stewards,  and  they  were  earnestly  enjoined  to  be  faithful.  Although  s  pereoMl 
matter,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  for  me  to  state  that,  having  united  witk 
the  church  some  months  after  Mr.  G.'s  return  from  the  yisit  to  the  United  States 
aboYs  alluded  to,  he  ere  long  kindly  but  solemnly  called  my  attention  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  He  was  only  two  years  my  senior,  but  I  well  recollect  tke 
impression  his  appeal  produced  upon  my  mind.  At  the  time,  I  did  sot  yiiU, 
haying  doubts  as  to  the  matter  of  duty.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  hoverer,  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  others  io  ''  go  and  do  likewise,'*  that  he  was  tuthoriad 
by  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  of  whose  name  I  was  then  and  still  rerotin  igso- 
rant,  to  offer  me  the  needful  pecuniary  advances  in  the  way  of  loan  or  otherwise. 
At  the  time,  I  was  just  entering  into  new  commercial  relations.  Bot  the  susses- 
tion  of  my  beloved  friend  never  left  me;  the  path  of  duty  gradually  opened  to 
my  own  mind;  and,  having  acquired  sufScient  pecuniary  means  in  bnsioMS  to 
pay  my  own  expenses  through  a  course  of  study,  Mr.  Christmas  had  the  gntifi- 
cation  of  seeing  me  abandon  profitable  commercial  engagements  for  that  hi^ 
work  to  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  direct  my  attention.  Toa  will  ptrdn 
Hhis  allusion  to  a  personal  afi'air — it  is  made  in  order  to  illustrate  the  fact  tht 
the  subject  of  this  notice  endeavoured  to  press  all  into  that  departmeit  of  the 
Lord's  service,  for  which  he  supposed  them  respectively  qualified. 

I  hiVe  already  exceeded  your  limits,  and  must  not  extend  my  remarks.  It  b 
now  more  than  twenty  years  since  we  parted,  to  meet  no  more,  until  the  Father's 
house  is  opened  not  for  one  only,  but,  if  it  may  be,  through  grace,  for  hoth. 
He,  prostrated  in  health,  and  compelled  to  relinquish  his  charge,  was  oo  the  ere 
of  returning  to  his  native  South — 1,  on  the  eve  of  sailing  to  my  natiTO  East  ea  the 
other  side  the  Atlantic,  there  to  pursue  literary  and  theological  studies.  Is  tvo 
years  more,  after  laying  his  lovely  babes  and  his  admirable  wife  in  the  graTe,tbis 
gifted,  useful  servant  of  Christ  was  called  home  to  his  rest  and  reward.  Bothe 
lived  much  and  long  in  a  short  time,  if  life  is  to  be  measured  by  effeetife  serrice. 
Some  of  us  would  joyously  hail  the  comforting  assuranoe,  could  we  knov  thit 
as  much  hath  been  done  for  Christ's  glory  in  the  salvation  of  men,  daring  a  ois- 
istry  of  three  or  four  times  the  length  of  his,  as  he  was  honoured  to  achkreitt 
very  few  years.  The  Lord  make  us  fkithful;  and  the  results  may  be  saf^j  ^ 
with  Him. 

Beliere  me>  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

HENST  WILKES 
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JOSEPH  IVES  FOOT,  D.  D  * 

1824—1840. 

Joseph  Ives  Foot,  the  eldest  child  of  Joseph  and  Abigail  (Baldwin) 
Foot,  was  born  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  November  17,  1796.  His  parents, 
who  made  a  profession  of  religion  shortly  after  his  birth,  maintained  a  con- 
sistent Christian  character,  and  conducted  the  education  of  their  children 
with  religious  care  and  fidelity.  When  he  was  about  four  years  old,  the 
family  removed  to  Qoshen,  Litchfield  County ;  and  shortly  after,  he  went 
to  reside  at  Washington  with  his  maternal  grandfather,  who  lived  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Ebeneser  Porter,  afterwards  Professor  in  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  At  a  very  early  period  he  had  committed 
to  memory  the  whole  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism;  and  this  was  the 
formula  of  doctrine  which,  in  riper  years,  and  on  mature  reflection,  he 
heartily  accepted. 

At  the  age  of  about  fourteen,  he  went  with  his  parents  to  live  at  West 
Oranville,  Mass.  In  the  year  1815,  an  extensive  revival  of  religion  took 
place  in  that  parish,  of  which  young  Foot  was  reckoned  among  the  first 
subjects.  He  soon  determined  to  acquire  a  collegiate  education,  with  a  view 
to  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  accordingly,  commenced  a  course 
of  study  preparatory  to  entering  College  under  the  Rev.  Timothy  Mather 
Cooley,  D.  D.,  the  minbter  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  East  Granville. 
After  remaining  here  about  six  months,  he  entered  Phillips  Academy  at 
Andover,  where  he  continued  a  year,  and  then  returned  to  Granville  and 
resumed  his  studies  under  Dr.  Cooley.  In  the  autumn  of  1817,  he  became 
a  member  of  Union  College.  Here  he  maintained  a  high  standing  for  talents, 
diligence,  and  success  in  the  various  branches  of  study,  and  graduated  in 
July,  1821,  with  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  his 
class.  In  181i)-20,  a  powerful  revival  of  religion  took  place  in  the  College, 
which  greatly  quickened  his  religious  affections,  and  called  forth  his  most 
vigorous  efforts  for  its  promotion.  During  the  last  year  of  his  college 
coarse,  he  was  interrupted  for  some  time  in  his  studies  by  a  severe  illness, 
which  gave  a  shock  to  his  constitution,  from  which  it  never  fully  recovered. 

In  the  autumn  of  1821,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Semi* 
nary  at  Andover,  where  he  passed  through  the  usual  course  preparatory  to 
entering  the  ministry.  Here  he  had  a  high  standing  as  a  scholar,  and 
daring  his  first  year  read  through  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  consequence  of 
his  great  proficiency  in  Oriental  literature,  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
American  Board  of  Missions  proposed  to  him  to  engage  in  a  mission  to 
Jerusalem  ;  but,  after  giving  to  the  subject  mature  reflection,  he  declined, — 
chiefly,  however,  on  account  of  the  uncertain  state  of  his  health. 

Having  been  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hartford  North  Association  in 
the  spring  of  1824,  and  been  ordained  as  an  Evangelist,  he  went  to  South 
Carolina,  and  for  eight  or  ten  months  laboured  very  acceptably  and  usefully 
at  a  place  called  Barnwell  Court  House.  He  returned  to  New  England 
with  his  health  not  materially  improved,  but  continued  to  preach,  and  for 
several  months  laboured  chiefly  in  Boston.     About  thb  time,  he  declined 
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an  inTiUfcioii  to  seide  over  the  Chvroh  at  Epping,  N.  H. ;  and,  at  a  titUe 
later  period,  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Chureh  in  West  Brook- 
'  £eld,  Mass.  This  ktcer  call  he  aooepted ;  and  his  installation  took  plaee 
in  October,  1826.  In  the  same  month,  he  was  married  to  Louisa,  yonngcst 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  Battelle,  of  Boston.     They  had  no  children. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Foot's  settlement,  an  extensive  rerival  of  religioD 
took  place  among  his  people,  which  brought  a  large  number  into  the  chordk, 
some  of  whom  became  not  only  ministers,  but  missionaries  to  the  heathen. 

In  the  summer  of  1831,  Mr.  Foot  journeyed  into  the  Western  part  of 
New  York  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ;  but,  as  he  returned  without  toj 
perceptible  improvement,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge. 
As,  however,  this  proposal  found  little  favour  with  his  people,  be  consented, 
by  their  request,  to  try  the  eflfect  of  another  journey  to  the  South.  On  reach- 
ing New  York,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed 
for  seven  weeks,  and  during  part  of  the  time  his  recovery  was  regarded  as 
well  nigh  hopeless.  He  was  able,  after  a  while,  to  return  to  his  people, 
but  was  prevented  from  performing  any  pastoral  labour  for  nearly  seven 
months. 

About  this  time,  some  difficulties  arose  in  his  congregation,  which,  is 
connection  with  his  enfeebled  health,  led  him  to  ask  and  obtain  a  dismissios 
from  hb  charge.  The  next  year  he  spent  chiefly  in  travelling;  and,  in  the 
summer  of  1833,  he  received  a  call  from  the  congregation  in  Salioa,  N.  Y., 
where  he  continued  to  labour  for  two  years, — until  the  cholera  had  cot 
down,  or  driven  from  the  place,  so  many,  that  they  were  unable  to  sustain 
the  ministry.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  accepted  a  call  from  CortlaDd, 
a  village  about  thirty  miles  distant,  and  entered  upon  this  new  field  of 
labour  in  June,  1835. 

Mr.  Foot's  ministry  at  Salina  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  preva- 
lence of  the  system  commonly  known  as  Perfectionism^  which  seems  to 
have  taken  on  its  grossest  and  most  fanatical  form.  This  system  he  met 
with  great  firmness  and  ability,  particularly  by  publishing  three  elaborate 
discourses  on  the  subject,  in  pamphlet  form,  and  two  exceedingly  well  writ- 
ten articles  in  the  Literary  and  Theological  Review. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1837,  he  resigned  his 
charge  in  Cortland,  and  removed  to  Westport,  Conn.,  to  which  place  he  vu 
called.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  he  received  calls  from  several 
other  places ;  but  eventually  accepted  one  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  where  be 
entered  on  his  duties  in  May,  1839.  While  at  Westport,  he  united  with 
the  Presbytery  of  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  by  examination,  and  continued  in  con- 
nection with  the  Old  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  till  the 
close  of  his  life.  During  his  residence  in  Western  New  York,  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva;  and  the  change  in  his  relation  it 
understood  to  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  his  aversion  to  eertaia 
doctrines  and  measures  with  which  he  had  been  more  or  less  brought  m 
contact. 

Within  two  months  after  he  commenced  his  labours  at  Knoxville,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  Washington  College  in  the  same 
State.  This  occasioned  him  great  solicitude  for  some  time ;  but,  after  giv- 
ing to  the  subject  mature  consideration,  and  consulting  some  of  hia  most 
judicious  friends,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept 
the  appointment;  and  he  signified  his  aooeptanoe  of  it  aeoordingly. 
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In  March,  1840,  the  College,  over  which  he  had  been  called  to  preside, 
couferred  apon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  DiTinitj. 

On  the  9th  of  April  following,  he  left  Knoxville  for  the  parpose  of  visiting 
the  institution  with  which  he  expected  shortly  to  become  connected.  At 
Kogcrsville  he  attended  a  Sacramental  meeting,  and  preached  on  the  Sab- 
bath from  the  words, — **  The  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you.'* 
On  the  next  Sabbath,  he  preached  at  Now  Providence  from  the  words, — 
"The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all."  In  this  sermon, 
\vbich  proved  to  be  his  last,  he  unconsciously  pronounced  hb  farewell 
advlross  to  his  Christian  brethren,  and  to  several  of  the  Trustees  and  Pro- 
fessors of  the  College,  of  which  he  supposed  himself  just  about  to  take  the 
charge. 

Of  the  sad  termination  of  Dr.  Foot's  career,  the  following  account  is 

taken  from  one  of  the  Knoxville  papers : — 

**  Ou  Monday,  20th  inst^  Dr.  Foot  left  New  Providence,  thirteen  miles  above 
Rogersville,  on  his  way  to  Washington  College,  with  tlie  expectation  of  being  inaugu- 
rated its  President  the  next  Wednesday,  lie  crossed  Bay's  Mountain  through 
M'Pheater's  Gap, — a  rugged  and  lonely  way.  After  sunset,  he  was  passing  the  house  of 
Mr.  Tliomas  M'Adams,  about  three  miles  from  Leesburg,  whicli  he  expected  to  reach 
that  evening.  As  he  was  approaching  the  house,  which  was  on  the  hill  above  him.  a 
larce  dog  dashed  through  a  pair  of  bars,  making  a  great  noise.  The  horse  took  fVignt, 
and  wheeled  suddenly  around,  running  with  -great  rapidity  down  the  hill,  a  little  out 
of  the  road,  and  was  about  to  plunge  among  rocks  and  into  a  ditch,  which,  in  order  to 
avoid,  he  made  a  slight  turn  in  his  course,  and  just  at  that  moment  stumbled  and  fell, 
dashing  Dr.  Foot,  who  was  a  heavy  man,  with  great  violence  against  a  rock.  He  fell 
on  his  right  side  and  back.  The  force  of  the  fall  precipitated  him  a  few  feet  beyond 
the  rock  into  a  ditch,  llelp  was  immediately  obtained,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  house. 
Medical  aid  was  procured  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  found  by  examination  that  two 
or  three  of  his  ribs  were  broken  and  splintered,  and  that  his  lungs  were  pierced  by  the 
broken  splinters  of  the  ribs.  Ue  remained  at  this  place  until  the  next  day,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  apartment  where  he  lay,  he  was  removed  on  a 
litter  to  the  house  of  John  Stephenson,  Esq.,  about  one  mile  distant  from  the  place 
where  he  fell.  In  the  course  of  one  or  two  hours  after  he  arrived  at  this  place,  he 
breathed  his  last.  His  death  no  doubt  proceeded  from  suffocation, — the  unavoidable 
result  of  the  mangled  and  inflated  condition  of  the  lungs  and  adjoining  parts.  Ue 
expired  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  twenty -two  hours  after  his  fall.  He 
was  buried  on  the  next  Thursday  at  Washington  College,  by  the  side  of  the  Rev.  Doc- 
tors Doak  the  former  Presidents  of  Washington  College.  *  *  •  ♦  He  suffered 
immensely  daring  the  short  space  allowed  him,  from  his  fall  until  his  death  ^  but  he 
bore  it  with  the  utmost  patience — he  was  not  heard  to  utter  a  single  groan,  or  give 
place  to  a  single  murmur.'' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Foot's  publications: — Two  Sermons  on 
Intemperance,  1828.  The  prominent  Trait  in  Teachers  of  false  religion, 
1828.  An  Historical  Discourse  delivered  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Thanks- 
giving, 1828.  A  Sermon  at  the  Installation  of  the  Rev.  Lucius  W.  Clark, 
North  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  1830.  A  Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  William 
Wolcott,  at  Petersham,  1830.  A  Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Ordination  of  Orson  Cowles,  at  North  Woodstock,  Conn.,  1882. 
Three  Sermons  on  Perfectionism,  1834.  Besides  these,  he  contributed  to 
various  periodicals,  especially  the  Literary  and  Theological  Review.  His 
Inaugural  Address,  which  he  was  on  his  way  to  deliver,  when  he  was  so 
suddenly  arrested  by  death,  was  afterwards  published  at  Knoxville.  In 
1841,  a  selection  from  his  manuscript  Sermons,  together  with  a  brief  Memoir 
of  his  Life  bj  hb  brother,  the  Rev.  George  Foot,  were  published  in  an 
octavo  volume. 
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FROM  THE  KBr.  T.  M.  COOLEY,  D.  D. 

Grahtills,  May  8, 1854. 

Jdj  dear  Brother:  I  knew  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Foot  first  about  th*  jesr 
1815,  when  he  came  to  me  in  a  state  of  deep  concern  respecting  his  immortal 
interests.  His  home  was  in  a  neighbouring  parish;  but  for  some  reason,  he 
selected  me  to  be  his  Christian  counsellor.  He  afterwards  lived  in  mj  house, 
and  was  under  my  instruction  during  a  part  of  the  time  that  he  was  preparing 
for  College.  I  was  always  on  intimate  terms  with  him  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Council  that  ordained  him  at  Brookfield,  on 
which  oocasion  I  deliyered  the  Charge. 

He  was  fully  of  the  middle  stature,  rather  inclined  to  be  stout;  was  of  a  dark 
complexion,  and  had  a  face  indicative  of  more  than  ordinary  strength  of  char- 
acter. His  resolution  and  perseverance  were  most  indomitable.  His  tempera- 
ment was  sanguine,  and  he  saw  every  subject  that  was  presented  to  him  in  a 
strong  light.  He  was  always  a  diligent  student,  and  his  knowledge  was  exten- 
sive and  varied,  and  was  perfectly  at  command.  I  remember  to  have  heard  a 
lady  who  had  an  uncommon  discernment  of  character,  remark  concerning  him, 
that  "he  knew  every  thing  and  talked  every  thing."  His  freedom  in  conversa- 
tion was  no  doubt  sometimes  excessive;  and  this,  under  soom  drcamstaaces, 
exposed  him  to  needless  prejudice,  and  led  to  a  misconstruction  of  his  motives. 
He  was  highly  entertaining  as  a  companion,  as  well  on  account  of  his  exbanst- 
less  store  of  valuable  information,  as  the  ready  and  agreeable  manner  in  which 
he  communicated  it. 

In  the  pulpit.  Dr.  Foot  maintained  a  highly  respectable  rank  among  the 
better  class  of  preachers.  I  cannot  say  that  his  manner  was  particularly  attract- 
ive, and  yet  it  was  not  particularly  otherwise — it  was  rather  free  and  strong 
than  graceful.  His  voice  was  good,  and  his  enunciation  clear,  but,  if  I  remember 
right,  his  intonations  were  not  greatly  varied.  His  discourses  were  carefully 
written,  and  contained  much  judicious  and  appropriate  thought.  H»  style  was 
perspicuous  and  forcible,  without  being  ornate  or  imaginative.  He  was  fond  of 
argumentative  preaching;  and  in  that  he  particularly  excelled.  He  was  a  fluent 
extemporaneous  speaker,  and  could  speak  on  any  subject  or  any  occasion  with 
little  previous  notice,  or  no  notice  at  all.  In  his  theological  views,  he  was 
strongly  of  the  Old  New  England  School,  and  after  he  went  to  live  within  the 
limits  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  sympathized  fully  with  the  Old  Schod 
party  in  that  Body. 

It  was  a  dark  dispensation  of  providence  by  which  Dr.  Foot's  purposes  weft 
broken,  just  at  his  entrance  upon  a  new  and  highly  promising  field  of  labour. 
He  had  gone  to  make  his  home  in  the  distant  Southwest,  and  had  consented  to 
become  the  head  of  an  institution  which  he  regarded  as  peculiarly  identified  with 
the  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  interests  of  that  part  of  the  country,  when, 
by  a  most  distressing  casualty,  his  earthly  labours  were  suddenly  terminated. 
He  had  many  admirable  qualifications,  beside  his  glowing  enthusiasm  for  the 
place  to  which  he  had  been  chosen;  and  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  I  doubt  not 
that  he  would  have  exerted  an  influence  that  would  have  placed  his  name  high 
on  the  list  of  public  benefactors. 

Your  afeotioaate  friend, 

And  hffotlMr  in  Christ  Jesus, 

TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLEY. 
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STEPHEN  TAYLOR,  D.  D  * 

1824—1853. 

Stephen  Taylor  was  born  in  Tyringbam,  Berksbire  County,  Mass., 
on  the  26tb  of  February,  1798.  His  early  years  were  cbaracterized  by  a 
ratber  sedate  babit,  and  a  more  tban  ordinary  degree  of  intellectual  activity. 
His  mind  is  said  to  have  become  permanently  impressed  with  religious 
trntb,  during  an  extensive  revival  which  occurred  in  his  native  place  in  the 
year  1808, — when  he  was  in  bis  fourteenth  year ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  short 
time  before  the  close  of  his  college  course  that  be  made  a  public  profession 
of  his  faith.  Having  gone  through  his  preparatory  studies  at  Lenox 
Academy,  he  became  a  member  of  Williams  College,  where  he  graduated 
with  the  highest  honour,  in  1816.  In  a  powerful  revival  which  took  place 
in  College  during  the  latter  part  of  his  course,  he  received  a  fresh  baptism 
of  the  Christian  spirit,  and  from  that  time  engaged  with  great  alacrity  and 
earnestness  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  wherever  he  had  opportunity.  He 
was  a  universal  favourite  in  College, — both  with  the  Faculty  and  with  his 
fellow-students. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  became  Preceptor  of  the  Academy 
lit  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  held  the  place  for  one  year.  In  the  autumn  of 
1817,  be  returned  to  Williams  College  as  Tutor,  and  officiated  in  that  capa- 
city, for  two  years,  with  uncommon  acceptance  and  success.  He  then  went 
to  study  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover ;  but,  as  his  health 
obliged  him  to  escape  &om  the  severity  of  a  Northern  climate,  he  directed 
his  course  to  Virginia,  and  was,  for  some  time,  engaged  in  teaching  an 
Academy  at  Boydton,  Mecklenburg  County.  Having  regained  his  health, 
be  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  completed  his  theological  course  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Griffin,  who  had  then  become  President  of  Williams 
College. 

Mr.  Taylor's  residence  in  Virginia  had  proved  so  agreeable  to  him,  and 
the  prospect  of  usefulness  in  that  part  of  the  country  seemed  so  promising, 
that  he  resolved  to  return  thither  |;o  find  a  permanent  home.  He  was 
accordingly  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery  in  1824,  and 
shortly  after  became  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  Halifax  County,  where  he 
was  eminently  useful  and  greatly  beloved.  In  1826,  he  was  called  to 
the  Shockoe  Hill  Church,  Richmond,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
eloquent  and  lamented  Joh&  B.  Hoge.  Having  laboured  here  about  nine 
years,  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance,  he  was  appointed,  in  1885,  to 
the  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  Prince  Edward  County ;  and  he  accepted  the  appointment,  much 
to  the  regret  of  his  warmly  attached  congregation.  In  consequence  of 
action  taken  by  the  Board  of  the  Seminary  in  the  spring  of  1888,  in 
reference  to  the  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  preceding  year, — 
from  which  Professor  Taylor  felt  constrained  to  dissent,  he  resigned  his 
place  in  the  Institution,  and  shortly  after  became  Pastor  of  a  Church,  in 
Abingdon,  Va.     He  was  then  associated  for  a  year  with  the  Bev.  E.  Ballan* 

•  Rer.  C.  H.  Read's  Fan.  Senn.— MSS.  firom  Rer.  C.  Dnifee,  Rer.  E.  Bal1utlD«»  R«t. 
B.  Bingfauii,  Mn.  Dr.  J.  H.  Rioe,  Mrs.  Br.  W.  J.  Armstrong,  and  J.  B.  Martin^  Esq. 
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tine,  ID  Prince  Edward  County,  in  conducting  a  classical  and  matlianadeal 
school,  and  in  the  instruction  of  one  or  two  classes  in  Theologj.  Thence, 
in  1843,  he  went  to  Petersburg,  where  he  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
High  Street  Church  ;  and,  after  a  residence  there  of  between  three  and  four 
years,  returned  to  Richmond,  in  1847.  In  thb  year,  he  was  honoured  wltk 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Emery  and  Henry  College,  Va. 

On  returning  to  Ilichmond,  he  engaged  first  in  teaching,  though  he  was 
always  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  opportunity  offered.  In  1850,  he 
was  elected  Pastor  of  the  Duval  Street  Church,  (Richmond,)  and  continued 
in  charge  of  it  until  his  death.  He  was  suddenly  arrested,  in  the  midst  of 
his  labours,  with  symptoms  of  alarming  disease,  on  the  26th  of  Febniarj, 
1853,  and,  after  suffering  intense  pain  during  a  part  of  his  illness,  from 
a  combined  attack  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  he  died  in  perfr^ct  peace 
on  the  4th  of  March  following,  having  just  completed  fifty-seven  years. 
He  declined  all  opiates  when  he  saw  death  approaching,  lest  they  should 
serve  to  becloud  his  mind,  which  he  wished  to  have  perfectly  clear  when 
he  passed  through  the  dark  valley.  In  some  of  his  last  hours,  he  dwell 
most  gratefully  on  the  mercy  of  God  as  having  crowned  his  whole  life, 
and  remarked  that  the  Saviour  had  folded  him  like  a  lamb  in  his  bo<»oiiL 
A  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Read,  Pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Richmond,  which  wis 
afterwards  published. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  married  in  Virginia,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1824,  to 
Elizabeth  Morse,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  who  had  gone  to  the  South  in  the 
capacity  of  a  teacher.  They  had  a  daughter,  —  an  only  child,  who  was 
married  and  became  a  mother,  but  died,  with  her  infant,  shortly  after.  Mrs. 
Taylor  survived  her  husband  less  than  a  year.  She  died  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  November  5,  1853,  and  her  remains  were  taken  to  Richmond,  where 
the  little  family  are  now  all  resting  together  in  hope. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HIRAM  P.  GOODRICH,  D.  D. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  18,  1857. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  making  inquiry  concerning  my  lamented  and  excellent 
friend,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Taylor,  D.  D.,  demands  a  more  full  and  mature  ansver 
than  I  am  able  now  to  give.  I  knew  him  first,  soon  after  his  roarriage,  while 
he  was  a  pastor  in  Halifax  County,  Va.,  and  we  were  afterwards  associated  u 
Professors  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Prince  Edward  County, — he, 
in  the  chair  of  Church  History, — ^I,  in  that  of  Oriental  Languages.  Here  we 
were  in  habits  of  almost  daily  official  and  personal  intercourse  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Taylor,  while  he  had  the  charge  of  a  congregatioh  in  Halifax,  won  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  pastors  who  had  lived  in  that  whole  range  of 
country.  When  he  was  called  thence  to  the  Professor's  chair,  it  was  not  so 
much  for  any  eminence  he  had  attained  in  Church  History,  as  for  his  ability  to 
excel  in  any  branch  of  learning,  and  mainly  because  he  was  so  faultless  a  model  of 
both  a  Preacher  and  a  Pastor.  In  his  department,  he  was  a  patient  investigator 
of  truth,  but  only  when  and  where  he  could  discover  some  important  practical 
bearing.  Historic  lore,  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  rendering  himself 
learned  where  others  were  ignorant,  had  no  charm  for  him.  He  was  a  highly 
acceptable  Professor,  until  circumstances  connected  with  the  division  of  the 
Church  led  him  to  tender  the  resignation  of  his  office. 

As  a  Preacher  he  was  instructive,  practical,  direct  and  earnest.  He  always 
left  the  impression  that  he  was  intent  upon  accomplishing  the  great  ends  of  the 
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ninkiry,  and  that  he  utterly  ignored  all  consideratioDS  of  personal  popularity. 
Every  thing  in  both  the  manner  and  matter  of  his  discourses  showed  that  he 
possessed  the  true  spirit  of  an  ambassador  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Professor  Taylor  was  highly  favoured  in  his  personal  appearance.  He  was  rather 
tall,  of  a  slender  and  graceful  form,  and  had  a  fine  intellectual  forehead,  with 
clusters  of  glossy,  curling,  black  hair,  and  a  dark  eye,— expressive  of  great  ten- 
derness, but  still  very  bright  and  piercing.  He  was  lame  in  one  ankle,  but  his 
movements  were  easy  and  unembarrassed  notwithstanding.  His  dress  wac 
remarkably  neat,  and  his  manners  those  of  a  polished  Christian  gentleman. 

There  was  much  of  sadness  pertaining  to  his  domestic  history;  though  th« 
saddest  scenes  evidently  helped  to  mature  as  well  as  illustrate  his  OhristiaB 
character.  He  had  an  only  daughter, — amiable,  elegant,  highly  educated,  loving 
all  good  and  loved  by  all  the  good, — in  whom  his  heart  was  evidently  bound  up. 
But  death  claimed  her  in  the  bloom  of  early  womanhood.  Her  portrait  was 
ever  afterwards  borne  upon  his  bosom,  and  it  was  probably  one  of  the  laat 
objects  upon  which  his  eye  rested  before  it  was  closed  in  the  final  slumber. 
I  remain  yours  with  high  regard, 

HIRAM  P.  GOODRICH. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HALSEY  DUNNING. 

Baltixorb,  Md.,  July  27, 1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  personal  acquaintance  with  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor 
extended  through  only  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life;  and  though  living 
in  the  same  city,  yet,  because  of  our  constantly  pressing  duties  in  our  respective 
fields,  in  opposite  extremes  of  that  city,  that  acquaintance  was  less  intimate  than 
I  could  wish  it  had  been.  I  first  met  that  excellent  man  shortly  after  my  set- 
tlement in  Richmond,  while  he  was  yet  Pastor  of  the  High  Street  Church  in 
Petersburg.  He  had  come  to  Richmond  to  secure  the  aid  of  his  fViends  in  an 
eflfort  then  being  made  to  remove  a  debt  still  remaining  upon  his  church  edifice. 
He  did  not  meet  with  quite  the  required  success,  or  perhaps  with  what  he  anti- 
cipated; and,  soon  after  he  returned  home,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  he 
resigned  his  charge  and  removed  to  Richmond.  The  amount  required  to  com- 
plete the  subscription  was  not  large,  and  a  little  further  effort  would  probably 
have  secured  the  whole.  But  Father  Taylor  had  now  reached  that  period  of  life 
when  men  are  not  as  hopeful  as  when  the  blood  flows  more  freely,  and  an  enter- 
prise, by  no  means  hopeless,  was  thus  abandoned.  I  mention  this  fact  as  one 
among  others,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  to  illustrate  a  trait  which 
was  now  developing  almost  to  a  fault  in  his  otherwise  singularly  excellent  and 
well-bulanced  character.  It  was  not  failure  in  past  life,  either  as  Pastor,  Pro- 
fessor, or  Teacher,  that  had  induced  this  peculiar  state  of  mind;  but,  as  I  appre- 
hend, the  failure  rather  of  those  vital  forces  which  seem  necessary  to  that  hopeftil 
yiew  of  things  which  stimulates  to  high  enterprise  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
world. 

Removing  to  Richmond,  the  scene  of  his  former  successfhl  labours  as  a  Pat- 
tor,  and  where  he  had  many  warm  and  faithful  friends,  he  engaged  in  teaching 
for  a  >ear  or  more,  when,  upon  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Hovey  to  New 
York  City,  he  was  invited  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Duval  Street  Church, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death.  It  seemed  to  him  a  great  joy  to  be  able 
to  resume  the  public  duties  of  the  ministry.  Here,  in  the  missionary  field  occu- 
pied by  the  Church  to  which  he  ministered,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
days  to  that  work,  in  which,  in  former  life,  he  had  been  roost  successful.  As  a 
Pastor,  he  was  eminently  laborious  and  faithful.  Called  to  labour  especially 
among  the  poor  within  the  bounds  of  his  field,  he  sought  them  out,  and  with 
the  affection  of  a  father,  instructed,  warned  and  counselled  them.    Nor  did  he 
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bestow  hk  oare  and  labour  upon  tkote  only  vho  were  more  iBunedialelj  wHW 
the  bounds  of  his  own  parish — he  frequently  Tisited  the  pablic  institatioiii  ef  tk 
city, — the  Almshouse,  the  State  Penitentiary,  and  the  Orphan  Asylum,— vkera 
he,  who  had  held  honourable  position  in  one  of  the  Theological  Seminaries  of  osr 
land,  was  now  familiarly  known,  and  greatly  revered,  as  **  Father  Taylor." 

Dr.  Taylor  was  never  much  of  a  party  man.  His  character,  singnlariy  simph 
and  pure,  could  not  take  on  a  strongly  partisan  form.  And  hence,  thoi^  hit 
opinions,  as  a  liew  School  Presbyterian,  were  well  known,  his  services  wen 
often  sought  by  those  with  whom  he  was  known  to  differ;  and  so  liberal  wis  lie 
tiiat  those  of  the  more  rigid  cast,  with  whom  he  harmonized  in  sentiment  &id 
action,  used  to  say  of  him,  that  **  he  was  too  good  to  do  right;" — ^that  is  to  say, 
according  to  their  more  rigid  party  notions.  He  at  least  has  this  testiamiy 
abiding  in  the  consciousness  of  all  who  knew  him  intimately, — that  he  loTcd  tbe 
Church  of  Christ  well;  that  he  loved  the  Presbyterian  Church  well;  and  that 
he  loved  Denominational  Presbyterianism — New  School  or  Old,  as  such,  withi 
very  moderate  degree  of  affection.  "  I  will  never  permit  DenominationtlisiB,u 
such,"  said  he,  '*  to  prevent  my  preaching  Christ  to  a  dying  world; " — ia  whick 
saying,  much  of  the  real  character  of  the  man  comes  out.  No  ism  could  septnte 
him  from  Christ,  or  the  Great  Body  of  Christ,  with  whose  catholic  betrt  hii 
heart  beat  in  happy  accord.  For  him  to  live  was  Christ,  and  to  pread  was 
equally  Christ;  and  it  seemed  indeed  the  controlling  desire  of  his  heart  that,  by 
life  or  by  death,  Christ  should  be  glorified.  The  period  of  my  acquaintance  witk 
him  may  be  very  properly  characterized  by  the  text,  which  was,  with  striki^K 
appropriateness,  chosen  by  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Read,  on  tbe  occasioB  of  lis 
Funeral  services—"  Stephen,  a  man  full  of  laith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  fit 
was  a  man  of  faith — of  that  personal,  practical  faith  which  marks  the  warm- 
hearted, devoted  Christian,  in  his  sphere  of  personal  relation  and  dailjdaty, 
rather  than  —  I  must  in  justice  say^-of  that  which  conceives  and  aocon- 
plishes  boldly  and  grandly  for  the  Church  of  God.  His  was  not  that  htfoie 
faith  which  works  mighty  revolutions  among  men,  but  that  which  purifies  tbe 
heart,  works  by  love,  and  overcomes  the  world,  in  the  relations  of  one*s  personal 
sphere  of  influence.  Being  full  of  faith,  he  was,  therefore,  full  of  the  H^ 
Ghost.  This  was  specially  manifest  during  the  last  months  of  his  life.  No  one 
capable  of  spiritual  discernment  could  be  in  his  company,  and  not  perceive  that 
God  was  with  him  of  a  truth.  This  hallowed  light  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  fcU 
like  a  blessed  radiance  upon  his  whole  character,  especially  after  the  death  of  hit 
beloved  daughter, — his  only  child.  The  circumstances  of  this  death  were  exceed- 
ingly touching,  and  the  whole  affliction  served  to  illustrate  to  all  who  were  it 
daily  intercourse  with  him,  the  beautiful  harmony  of  his  character  with  the 
description  of  that  of  the  proto-martyr  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  It  was 
evident  that  death,  in  removing  the  daughter,  had  sundered  the  strongest  bond 
that  held  the  parents  to  earth;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  the  whole  family  were 
removed,  where  separations,  if  they  take  place,  are  never  painfhl. 

The  final  illness  of  Father  Taylor,  though  not  of  long  duration,  was  serere. 
Here  it  was  that  the  true  elevation  of  his  character  appeared.  Trial  developed 
the  inner  man.  Though  suffering  extremely,  he  suffered  with  a  dignity  and 
serenity  that  seemed  almost  superhuman.  His  views  of  the  Divine  goodnesa 
were  most  intense  and  exalted.  *' Oh,"  said  he,  during  one  of  those  severe 
paroxysms  that  preceded  his  death, — *'0h,  my  brother,  lam  suffering  exees- 
sively — almost  beyond  the  endurance  of  nature;  but  thanks  be  to  God,  his  low 
Buperabounds!  Oh,  the  precious  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  Preach 
Christ,  my  brother,  preach  Christ!  "  With  this  last  word  to  me  still  soondiiig 
in  my  ear, — the  sentences  broken  with  the  groans  of  dissolution, — I  may  indeed 
say  of  him, — living  or  dying,  Christ  toaa  his  Life,  T  know  not  how  better,  in 
a.  word*  to  characterize  the  man.     He  was  one  of  those  who  could  never  have  a 


enemy-— one  whom  every  body  mast  respect  for  his  simpficiiy,  sincerity^  an4 
goodness,  and  whom  all  who  knew  him  intimately  mast  love.  To  show  that  he 
was  not  perfect,  I  have  hinted  at  a  fault,  or  rather  failing,  or  two,  in  his  general 
character;  bat  these  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  no  one  love  or  respect  him 
the  less;  and  they  served  perhaps  rather  as  encouragements  to  us,  his  less 
favoured  and  faithful  brethren,  by  showing  us  that  so  much  excellence  could 
consist  with,  and  attach  to,  a  nature  not  yet  perfectly  sanctified. 
Most  faithfully  your  brother  in  Christ, 

H.  DUNNING. 


DAVID  NELSON,  M.  D  * 
1825—1844. 

David  Nelson,  a  son  of  Henry  and  Anna  (Eelsey)  Nelson,  was  bom 
near  Jonesborough,  in  East  Tennessee,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1798. 
His  father  was  of  English,  his  mother  of  Scotch,  descent;  and  both  were 
natives  of  Rockbridge  County,  Ya.  His  father  was  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  his  mother  was  remarkable  for  strength  of  mind  and 
ardent  piety.  The  spot  on  which  he  was  born  was  within  two  miles  of  the 
Nolacbuky,  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  stream  that  rises  on  the  West  of  the 
Blue  Ridge ;  and  when  he  was  taken  there  at  the  age  of  three  years,  be 
seemed  almost  entranced  in  looking  at  the  cliffs  and  evergreens  upon  its 
banks ; — the  first  development  of  that  enthusiastic  admiration  for  natural 
scenery  for  which  he  was  remarkable  in  after  life.  As  his  father's  residence 
was  but  two  miles  from  Washington  College, — ^an  institution  founded,  and 
for  many  years  presided  over,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Doak,  D.  D.,  it  washers 
tbat  be  was  sent  for  his  education.  Having  completed  his  college  course  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell,  son-in-law  of  Governor  Shelby,  at 
Danville,  Ky.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  then  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  avail  himself  of  the  superior  advantages  for  medical  education  in 
that  city.  He  returned  to  Kentucky  at  the  ago  of  nineteen,  and  had  but 
just  entered  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  when — the  war  with  Great  Britain 
having  commenced — he  joined  a  Kentucky  regiment  as  a  Surgeon,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Canada. 

During  this  expedition,  (which  was  in  1812,)  Dr.  Nelson  was  subjected 
to  deprivations  and  sufferings  which  had  well-nigh  cost  him  his  life.  He 
often  made  his  bed  in  snow,  and  subsisted  on  frozen  fat  pork,  and  water, 
without  bread.  On  his  return  through  a  wild  Indian  country,  overcome  by 
fiUigue,  cold,  and  hunger,  he  despaired  of  advancing  any  farther,  and  lay 
down  in  the  snow,  fully  resolved  to  die  there.  But  Providence  kindly 
interposed  for  his  deliverance.  His  friend  and  relative,  the  brave  Colonel 
Allen,  a  distingnished  lawyer  as  well  as  military  man,  who  afterwards  fell 
at  the  River  Raisin,  was  instmmental  in  saving  his  life.  Having  missed 
young  Nelson  from  the  company,  he  returned  in  search  of  him,  and  found 
him  just  in  time  to  save  him  from  death ;  he  lifted  bim  upon  his  own  pow- 
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erful  horse,  and  Uras  carried  him  on  his  way,  encouraging  his  hopes,  and 
administering  to  hb  wants,  until  he  finally  reached  the  end  of  his  joarncy 
in  safety. 

On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  settled  as  a  medical  practitionef 
in  Jonesborough,  with  very  promising  prospects.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  again  summoned  by  Generals  Jackson  and  Coffe  into  the 
service,  and  he  accordingly  rejoined  the  army  as  a  Surgeon,  and  went  Soatk 
to  Alabama  and  Florida.  In  the  wilderness  of  Alabama  he  was  seised  with 
a  violent  fever,  to  which  he  had  well-nigh  fallen  a  victim.  In  consequence 
of  the  great  rains,  the  country  was  almost  inundated ;  and  the  water  was 
constantly  rushing  into  his  tent.  For  about  three  weeks,  all  who  saw  hira 
supposed  that  his  death  was  inevitable ;  though  he  himself,  when  at  the 
lowest  point,  had  the  utmost  confidence  that  he  should  recover ; — and  his 
expectation  was  not  disappointed.  The  news  of  Peace  reached  him  while 
he  was  at  Mobile, — the  very  day  before  an  expected  battle;  and  in  conse- 
quenco  of  thb,  he  returned  to  Jonesborough,  and  resumed  his  medical 
practice. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  formed  a  matrimonial  connection  with  a 
daughter  of  David  Deaderick,  a  highly  respectable  merchant  of  East  Ten- 
nessee. They  had  twelve  children, — six  sons  and  six  daughters ;  all  of 
whom,  with  the  exception  of  one  son,  survived  him.  The  eleven  cbildreo, 
with  their  mother,  still  (1857)  survive. 

Though  Dr.  Nelson  had  in  very  early  life  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
his  serious  impressions  gradually  wore  away,  and  he  became  at  length  an 
open  advocate  of  infidelity.  This  change  occurred  in  consequence  of  some 
unfortunate  associations  which  he  formed  while  residing  as  a  physician  at 
Danville ;  and  neither  his  creed  nor  his  character  was  improved  by  his  sob- 
sequent  connection  with  the  army.  But,  though  he  was  avowedly  infidel  in 
his  opinions,  he  had  not  been  able  to  escape  from  all  the  influences  of  an 
early  Christian  education  and  profession.  He  at  length  became  deeply 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  most  distinguished  infidel  writers  had  greadj 
misquoted  and  perverted  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  misrepresented  historj; 
and  he  became  satisfied  that  justice  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  Chrisdanilj, 
demanded  that  his  reading  should  not  be  all  on  one  side.  He  began  now  to 
read  books  illustrating  the  truth  and  power  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it  was  bat 
a  short  time  before  his  scepticism  all  gave  way,  and  he  was  led  to  embracd 
Christianity,  not  only  as  bearing  the  stamp  of  Divine  authority,  but  as  tht 
only  foundation  of  his  own  personal  hopes.  Religion  now  became  with  him 
tiie  all-engrossing  subject ;  and  it  was  manifest  to  all  that  his  ruling  passion 
was  to  do  good,  especially  to  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men.  His  profession, 
while  be  continued  in  it,  he  made  auxiliary  to  the  spiritual  interests 
of  those  among  whom  he  was  thrown;  not  only  administering  ChristiaB 
instruction  and  counsel,  but  dbtributing  tracts  and  books  on  PracUcal 
and  Experimental  Religion,  as  occasion  or  opportunity  offered.  He  found 
it  exceedingly  difficult  at  first,  by  reason  of  constitutional  diffidence,  to  lead 
the  devotions  of  even  the  smallest  congregation ;  but  he  felt  constrained  to 
persevere  in  his  efforts  in  thb  way,  until,  at  no  dbtant  period,  under  the 
influence  of  a  strong  conviction  of  duty,  and  an  unusual  fervour  of  religioos 
feeling,  he  could  conduct  such  a  service  in  the  most  composed  and  edifying 
manner. 
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Dr.  Nebon'fi  sitafttion  and  prospects  as  a  phjsioian  were  in  every  reepeet 
what  he  oottld  have  desired.  He  was  highly  popular  as  a  man,  and  had  aa 
extensive  practice,  which  gave  him  an  annual  income  of  not  less  than  three 
thousand  dollars.  But  his  heart  glowed  with  the  desire  to  preach  that  Gospel 
which  had  now  become  so  dear  to  him;  and  this  desire  was  not  a  little 
strengthened  by  a  sermon  on  missions  which  he  heard  about  this  time,  and 
which  served  to  bring  his  spirit  into  the  most  intense  sympathy  with  the 
missionary  cause.  He  accordingly  conceived  and  matured  the  purpose  of 
entering  the  ministry.  In  due  time  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of 
the  Abingdon  Presbytery,  Va.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
April,  1825. 

He  preached  for  nearly  three  years  in  different  places  in  Tennessee,  and.  at 
the  same  time,  was  associated  with  one  or  two  other  ministers  in  conduct- 
ing  a  periodical  work,  published  at  Rogersville,  entitled  **The  Culvinistio 
Magazine.''  In  1828,  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  became  Pastor  of 
the  church  in  Danville,  which  had  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of 
his  brother  Samuel,  the  preceding  year.  He  also,  about  this  time,  travelled 
somewhat  extensively  in  Kent\icky,  as  Agent  of  the  American  Education 
Society.  In  1830,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  increas- 
ing the  means  of  education  in  the  far  West,  he  removed  to  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing  a  College  in  Marion 
County,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Marion  College, — twelve  miles 
from  Palmyra.  Of  this  institution  he  became  the  first  President.  He 
visited  New  York,  New  England,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  country, 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  requisite  means  for  carrying  forward  this  enter- 
prise ;  and,  wherever  he  went,  left  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  faith  and  power.  The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  institu- 
tion was  that  the  students  were  to  support  themselves  by  occupying  part  of 
their  time  in  manual  labour.  But  though  it  brought  together  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  men,  he  seems  to  have  been  disappointed  in  the  workings  of 
it ;  and  in  1 836,  owing  to  a  difficulty  which  is  more  particularly  referred  to 
in  one  of  the  letters  appended  to  this  narrative,  he  removed  to  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quincy  established  an  Institute  for 
the  education  of  young  men,  especially  for  missionary  life.  Here  ho 
exhausted  his  pecaniary  means;  and  here,  after  a  brief  period,  ended  his 
days. 

The  latter  part  of  Dr.  Nelson's  life  was  rendered  sad  from  his  becoming 
the  victim  of  epilepsy.  That  fearful  malady  fastened  itself  upon  him,  and 
provod  an  overmatch  for  medical  skill.  His  strong  appetite  for  food  he 
resisted  continually  from  a  conviction  that  indulgence  would  hasten  the 
progress  of  his  disease ;  but,  however  that  may  have  been,  abstinence  did 
nothing  to  remove  it.  It  advanced  by  slow  but  certain  steps,  gradually 
impairing  his  noble  faculties,  disappointing  his  hopes  of  continued  useful- 
ness, and  finally  terminating  his  earthly  career.  He  was  not,  however, 
intellectually  reduced  to  a  wreck  ;  nor  was  his  mind  at  all  embarrassed  in 
its  spiritual  and  devout  exercises.  Toward  his  family,  and  other  near 
friends,  it  was  remarked  that  he  became  constantly  more  tender  and  loving, 
as  he  approached  the  point  at  which  he  must  leave  them.  When  he  became 
satisfied  that  his  end  was  near,  ho  called  his  wife  and  children  around  him« 
and  said, — **  My  Master  calls — I  am  going  home — kiss  me,  my  children, 
and  take  your  last  farewell,  for  I  shall  soon  be  in  a  state  of  insensibility,. 
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MMldiftU  noi  koMT  joa."  To  t^  qvaslin,— wky  he  Mi  sure  Iktt  hit  tii 
WM  Bear, — mb  he  did  not  seem  more  ill  Ihan  he  had  often  done  belbre,  be 
laeooioallj  answered, — **  Extreme  debility."  He  then  addressed  nost 
tenderly  and  impressiyely  one  of  his  children,  who,  he  feared,  ksd  nei 
entered  on  the  religions  life,  and,  on  the  promise  to  serve  the  Lord  being 
given,  he  tamed  over,  and  said, — **It  is  well;"  and  these  were  his  laH 
words.  He  died  at  Oakland,  five  miles  East  of  Quincy,  on  the  ITtk 
of  October,  1844,  aged  fifty-one  years.  Hb  remains  rest  in  the  ceroetoj 
d  Woodland,  near  Quincy, — a  beantiful  blnif  overlooking  the  Missianpfii, 
where  there  is  a  fine  marble  monument  to  his  memory,  erected  by  some  of 
his  friends  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Nelson's  highest  and  most  enduring  fame  no  doubt  is  eonnected  witk 
his  well  known  work  entitled,  **  Cause  and  Cure  of  Infidelity."  Most  of 
this  was  written  in  a  few  weeks,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  in  his  garden,  and 
under  clumps  of  tall  oaks,  at  Oakland.  It  has  already  passed  tfaroogli 
many  editions,  and  has  taken  a  high  place  in  the  standard  religious  liten- 
ture  of  the  age.  Dr.  Nelson  wrote  another  work  entitled  *'  Wealth  and 
Honour,"  designed  for  publication,  but  the  manuscript  was  unfortuoatelj 
lost  after  it  had  passed  from  his  hands,  and  has  never  been  recoTered.  He 
also  wrote  many  articles  on  Education,  Baptism,  Missions,  and  other 
subjects,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Observer,  and  other  papers  of 
ihe  day.  A  few  of  his  poetical  effusions  also  have  appeared  in  print,  sbowiog 
that  he  had  a  talent  which  might,  by  due  cultivation,  have  given  him  iplAW 
among  the  distinguished  poets  of  his  time. 

FROM  THE  REV.  FREDERICK  A.  ROSS,  D.  D. 

HvMTsynxB,  Ala.,  Feb.  4, 1857. 

Ify  dear  Sir:  My  intimacy  with  Dr.  David  Nelson  was,  in  some  regtrds, 
greater  than  with  Mr.  Qallaher.  For  a  time,  indeed,  we  three  were  one— u 
Editors  of  the  Oalvinistic  Magaune,  and  in  other  influences.  No  three  men 
could  have  been  much  more  affectionately  united.  We  were  about  the  sum 
age.  Gallaher  was  the  oldest.  Nelson  next,  I  was  the  youngest.  Gtllihcr 
was,  as  I  have  said,  my  spiritual  father.  Nelson,  led  me  into  the  miiustrT— 
after  this  wise : — 

My  religious  change  occurred,  at  one  of  our  old-fashioned  four  dtys'Sacn- 
mental  occasions,  then,  and  now,  so  common  in  East  Tennessee, — beginninf  on 
Friday,  and  terminating,  usually,  with  a  sermon,  Monday  morning.  It  wis 
Gallaber's  Monday  sermon  which  brought  me  to  decision.  It  so  happened  that 
there  was  to  be  another  similar  series  of  days  of  preaching,  connected  with  the 
Supper,  at  Jonesborough,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Kingsport,  near  whiA 
I  resided.  GalUher,  and  another  friend,  Robert  Glenn,  to  whom  I  owe  eternal 
gratitude  for  his  religious  influence  at  that  time,  and  before, — were  solidtoai 
that  I  should  go  over  to  Jonesborough,  and  with  some  others,  (who,  like  mysdl 
felt  satisfied,  that  Monday  morning,)  add  thereby  to  the  good  impressioot  hoped 
for. 

I  went, — and  found  there  Dr.  David  Nelson.  He  had  recently  renewed,  after 
years  of  relapse  even  into  infidelity,  his  very  early  profession  of  Christ.  He  had 
been  a  physician,  in  the  army  of  General  Jackson, — for  that  was  his  Dr-  tod  not 
D.  D.  He  fell  into  many  army  habits — returned  to  Jonesborough,-^  great, 
over-siz-fbet,  hurley,  drinking,  card-playing,  leader  of  fun,  in  then  one  of  the 
most  dissipated  villages  in  the  West, — now  most  remarkable  for  its  pietjr.  He 
can  away  with  the  laialleet  girl  you  ever  saw.    She  looked  more  like  s  birf 
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(hey  thought  all  was  ruin  to  their  daughter.  For,  althoogh  Nelson's  social  posi- 
tion was  equally  good,  his  habits,  as  said,  were,  of  course,  such  as  to  forbid  all 
parental  encouragement.  His  wife,  however,  often  told  me,  she  knew  the  genius, 
and  the  goodness,  and  greatness,  there  was  in  him.  Well,  he  ran  away  with  this 
little  creature — beautiful  in  the  extreme — and  elegantly  educated  in  Philadelphia. 
He  soon  returned  to  Jonesborougb,  and  boarded,  (ere  the  reconciliation,)  in  the 
house  of  my,  after,  father-in-law. 

He  was  an  admirable  physician,  and  much  beloTed,  as  such  dashing  men 
often  are,  if  full  of  genius,  amiable,  and  withal  eccentric,  as  he  was,  to  a  high 
degree,  till  he  died. 

He  one  day  took  up  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress — some  word  arrested  his 
mind.  He  read  the  work, — and  like  the  look  of  Christ  on  Peter,  that  word  led 
Kelson  to  go  out  and  weep  bitterly. 

When,  therefore,  I  went  to  Jonesborougb,  where  I  was  an  entire  stranger, 
the  latter  part  of  September,  1823,  Nelson  had,  a  very  short  time  before, 
re-entered  the  church  with  his  wife. 

During  that  Sacramental  occasion,  he,  in  the  fulness  of  his  renewed  love, 
sought  me.  We  were  very  kindred  spirits,  at  least  in  our  former  habits,  except 
the  infidelity.  I  never  doubted  the  Bible,  and  have  defended  it,  even  at  the  card- 
table,  piled  with  money.  Our  intimacy  began  instantly.  We  were  fiiscinated 
with  each  other, — both  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He,  a  great  lump  of  a 
man, — I,  a  little  fellow,  never  weighing  over  one  hundred  and  thirty-five;  but 
we  both  were  enthusiastic,  and  of  very  similar  literary,  among  our  other  and 
formerly  worse,  tastes.  I  had  no  special  eccentricities,  but  I  was  greatly  taken 
with  his.     His  wife  was  8ui  generis  too. 

It  so  happened  that,  at  that  meeting,  I  was  called  on,  Sunday  night,  to  lead 
in  prayer — that  prayer  struck  Nelson's  fancy.  He  had,  it  seems,  been  turning 
his  mind  to  the  ministry;  for  he  was  of  an  eminently  holy  finmily.  His  father 
was  a  ruling  elder.  His  mother  one  of  the  very  Scotch-Irish  of  the  earth.  His 
brother  an  esteemed  preacher  in  Danville,  Ky.  That  prayer  had  some  important 
results. 

In  providence  it  so  turned  up,  that,  at  this  same  Sacramental  occasion,  I  tow 
the  lady,  whom  I  married  a  few  months  thereafter, — the  intimate  of  Nelson's 
wife.    So,  I  was  often  in  Jonesborougb,  and  with  Nelson,  a  great  deal. 

A  very  short  time  after  this  last  event,  he  wrote  to  me,  giving  his  turn  of  oon- 
Tiction  as  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  inviting  me  to  direct  my  thoughts  to 
the  same  obligation.  It  resulted  in  our  both  putting  ourselves  under  the  care  of 
Abingdon  Presbytery,  April,  1824,  at  Kingsport,  near  my  home.  We  then 
studied  theology,  &c.,  at  our  own  firesides,  under  some  care  of  Rev.  Robert 
Glenn.  In  April,  1825,  he  and  I  were  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  in  a  log 
church,  Glade  Spring  Congregation,  Washington  County,  Va.,  and  it  so  occurred 
that  we  were  ordained  on  the  same  day,  six  months  afterwards,  (as  Evangelists,) 
in  Rogersville,  East  Tennessee,  one  of  Mr.  Gallaher's  places  of  labour. 

Ton  perceive,  then,  there  was  more  in  my  relations  to  Nelson,  to  make  us 
know  each  other,  than  even  in  my  connection  with  Gallaher.  Indeed  those 
years  were  the  most  attractive  of  my  ministerial  life — as  they  dwell  in  my 
thoughts.  Nelson  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  human  characters, — with  a 
charm  about  him,  which,  like  all  charms,  can  be  understood  only  by  those  on 
whom  the  spell  has  fallen.  Gallaher  had  much  of  that  powef ;  but  it  was  differ* 
ent  in  type.  Nelson  was  the  most  fascinating  preacher  I  ever  heard.  His 
simple  train  of  argument, — his  combination  of  thought,  so  original, — his  exqui- 
site illustrations,  inexhaustible, — his  strange  unearthly  voice, — ^his  noble  lkoe,-~ 
his  sweet  smile,  which  made  you  feel  the  light  and  love  of  Heaven, — made  him 
the  object  of  undying  affection  in  eyery  heart  which  knew  him.    There  weroj  yao* 
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see,  many  thiogs  to  make  me  lovejiim  liring,  aod  remember  him  as  he  was^ae 
*'  yery  pleasant  unto  me."  And  I  weep  now,  althou^^  aixtjr  years  of  age,  like  a 
woman,  as  I  see  him  and  hear  him,  in  his  place,  speaking  for  God,  or  in  familiar 
talk  by  the  way. 

Poor  fellow,  he  died  of  the  effects  of  epileptic  fits,  before  bis  eye  wonld  have 
been  dim,  or  his  natural  force  abated.  His  sun  was  going  down  when  he  was  in 
Albany — clear  and  beautiful,  but  not  in  the  greatness  of  its  strength. 

He  was  very  curious  and  ridiculous  in  his  notions  about  dress,  and  he  would 
have  been  worse  but  for  me.  What  you  say,  however,  evinces  the  correctaess 
of  somebody's  remark, — that  the  minister,  when  he  preaches  in  the  coaotry, 
must  give  his  best  sermon;  when  he  enters  the  city  pulpit,  he  most  wear  his  best 
coat.*  Your  Albany  people,  shrewd  as  they  are,  were  caught  napping  that  time. 
Nelson  was  a  most  refined  and  accomplished  gentleman.  His  social  positioii, 
aside  from  his  ministerial,  was  equal  to  any,  in  the  United  States.  And  he 
was  esteemed  meet  companion  for  the  Clay,  and  the  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky — 
where  his  brother  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  great  Shelby  of  King's  Mountain.  I 
told  him  once,  when  I  found  him  building  a  house — a  cottage,  unlike  anybody's, 
with  the  stump  of  a  tree  left  in  the  middle  of  the  parlor,  as  a  centre  table — I 
told  liim  1  thought  it  might  be  well  enough  in  Aim  to  dress  as  he  did, — §ot  it 
obtained  for  hiui  all  the  more  attention  from  refined  people.  "  How  is  that," 
he  said,  sitting  down  upon  the  stump — *'Why,"  I  replied — ''you  preached 
lately  in  Washington,  and  the  President  invited  you  to  dinner.  Yon  preached 
such  a  sermon  as  he  never  heard  in  his  life;  and  then,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  paid 
you  extra  attentions,  lest  you  might  think  he  felt  contempt  for  you,  on  account 
of  your  clothes."  This  hit  did  him  some  good.  He  tied  his  shoes  afterwards, 
and  wore  a  better  hat. 

After  a  few  years  in  the  ministry,  he  left  East  Tennessee,  in  obedience  to  the 
call  of  the  Church  in  Danville,  Ky.,  which  had  been  his  brother  Kelsey's  charge. 
But  he  remained  no  great  while.  Like  Gallaher,  he  had  no  pastoral  qualifica- 
tions. He  went  to  the  extreme,  then,  of  Missouri;  in  part,  to  have  as  many 
strawberries  as  he  wanted,  and  the  freedom  of  the  prairie. 

He  was  poor.  But  his  faith  was  great, — and,  strangely,  to  the  world,  was  it 
answered,  in  anecdotes  of  providence,  curious  and  touching.  Once  he  had  no 
meal  in  his  barrel,  and  said  to  his  wife,  he  would  go  and  see  if  the  miller  would 
trust  him.  On  the  way,  a  boy  met  him  with  a  letter  from  a  lady  living  at  a 
distance,  containing  a  piece  of  gold,  &c.,  &c. 

My  dear  Sir — I  have  just  written  on,  intending,  when  I  beg^n,  only  to  say  I 
might  sonie  day  give  you  a  line  about  Nelson,  and  one  word  has  followed  another 
to  the  seventh  page  of  thb  hasty  reply  to  your  kind  favour  of  26th  January. 
Yours  very  truly  and  affectionately, 

F.  A.  ROSS. 

FROM  J.  A.  JACOBS,  ESQ. 

Danville,  Ky.,  January  81,  1857. 
My  dear  Sir:  I  was  much  pleased  to  learn  that  you  design  to  include  a  notka 
of  my  lamented  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  David  Nelson,  in  your  work  commemo- 
rative of  the  distinguished  clergymen  of  this  country.  The  omission  of  it  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  the  absence  of  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  oonstellation 
of  ministerial  piety  and  worth,  that  have  shone,  at  least  in  the  West.  He  was  a 
man  not  only  of  eminent  piety,  but  of  remarkable  genius,  distinguished  by  peca* 
liarities  and  eccentricities  of  thought,  manner,  and  conduct,  which  woold  have 

*  An  allasion  to  the  fkot  that  Dr.  Nelson'f  old  Unwej-wooiwoj  ooat,  and  other  thingt  la  kc«fK 
leg,  when  he  presohed  in  Albany,  blinded  the  people  lomewhat  to  the  inhftancial  meriu  of  hm 
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made  him  *'  the  observed  of  all  observers  "  in  any  profession  or  walk  of  life.  His 
genius,  sanctified  and  sublimated  by  religion,  rendered  him  no  unapt  representa- 
tive of  an  ancient  prophet,  rapt  in  Divine  inspiration,  and  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy.  His  life,  if  correctly  portrayed  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  which  it 
richly  deserves  to  be,  would  be  a  valuable  inheritance  to  the  Church,  to  wliich, 
being  dead,  he  would  continue  to  speak  with  that  strange  and  peculiar  power 
with  which,  when  alive  and  in  the  vigour  of  his  strength,  he  captivated  and 
entranced  his  hearers. 

There  was  something  strangely — almost  preternaturally^unique  in  his  man- 
ner. You  listened  as  if  to  a  being  who  lived  in  a  world  of  thought  and  feeling, 
entirely  different  from  the  ordinary  children  of  men — with  a  genius  bold  and 
perfectly  original,  ranging  with  burning  zest  through  every  field  of  imagination, 
and  pouring  forth  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn  with  the  power  of 
the  true  orator  and  inspired  bard.  His  eloquence  was  not  the  cold  argumenta- 
tions of  logic,  but  a  succession  of  fervid,  powerful  and  picturesque  appeals, 
equally  concise  and  vigorous  in  expression,  and  bold  and  original  in  sentiment. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  sentence  I  heard  the  Doctor  utter  in  the  pulpit. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  1827,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  this  town, 
of  which  he  shortly  after  became  the  pastor,  and  continued  to  be  for  several 
years.  He  had  made  a  visit  to  the  wife  and  family  of  his  recently  deceased 
brother,  the  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Nelson. 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  Sabbath  morning — the  pulpit  was  shrouded  in 
black,  and  the  church  was  crowded  to  hear  the  brother  of  the  late  minister,  the 
fame  of  whose  eloquence  and  eccentricities  had  preceded  him.  He  had  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  when  quite  a  young  man,  and  some  few  of  the  congregation 
recollected  him,  when  he  was  a  wild  and  reckless  youth,  and  actually  professed 
that  infidelity  of  which  he  has  so  ably  written  the  '*  Cause  and  Cure." 

His  appearance  was  any  thing  but  clerical.  He  had  on  an  old  rusty  black 
cloth  coat,  badly  made  and  fitted,  and  his  vest  and  pantaloons  were  no  better — 
as  he  rose  he  hitched  up  the  latter,  as  if  he  wore  no  suspenders;  and  to  make  his 
garb  as  unministerial  as  possible,  he  had,  for  a  cravat,  a  red  bandana  handker- 
chief. It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  garb  inten- 
tionally eccentric.  The  Doctor  was  as  far  from  affectation  as  a  man  could  be.  It 
was  the  result  partly  of  a  slovenly  carelessness,  and  total  inattention  to,  and 
forgetfulness  of,  external  appearances,  and  partly  of  a  conscientious  and  mis- 
taken disregard  for  them.  With  his  large  and  ungainly  figure — with  strong  but 
harsh  features,  and  totally  destitute  of  all  grace  of  manner,  and  thinking  and 
caring  nothing  whatever  about  appearances,  he  made  certainly  a  most  odd  look- 
ing occupant  of  a  pulpit.  Ilis  appearance  and  manner  are  now  fdlly  in  my  mind's 
eye,  and  his  first  sentence  still  vibrates  on  my  ear.  It  was  abrupt  and  enigmati- 
cal— "  Tether  a  horse  to  a  stake  in  a  rich  meadow,  and  he  is  perfictly  satis- 
fied,"— laying  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  word  perfectly,  in  his  peculiar  intonation. 
What  to  make  of  this  singular  and  startling  exordium  to  a  sermon,  the  congro* 
gation  hardly  knew;  but  they  were  not  long  in  suspense.  The  Doctor  proceeded 
in  his  concise,  forcible  and  picturesque  language,  glowing  with  thoughts  full  of 
beauty  and  power,  to  illustrate  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  the  immortal  soul 
of  man  with  earthly  things.  The  brute  was  entirely  contented  if  its  bodily 
wants  were  supplied;  but  not  so  the  human  soul.  Restless,  dissatisfied  and 
unhappy,  though  possessed  of  every  earthly  good,  it  longed  for  immortality — a 
proof  that  it  was  made  for  the  future,  and  of  the  duty  of  seeking  our  chief  good 
in  the  present  service  and  future  enjoyment  of  God." 

Dr.  Nelson  was  then,  and  for  several  years  after,  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of 
his  intellect.  The  sermons  that  he  preached  in  this  place,  which  were  written 
and  delivered  memoriter,  and  which  he  usually  carried  in  the  crown  of  his  hat» 
if  they  eoald  be  recovered  and  published,  would  fbnn  a  volume  of  eoeentrio,  bat 
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■iogiilAriy  powerfbl,  sacred  eloqmoee.    I  tazioiisly  applied  t»  Ids  widov^, ; 
•gOy  to  know  if  the  tnanoscripts  were  in  existence.     She  informed  me  that  tlMj 
oeukl  not  be  found. 

In  after  jears,  he  probably  lost,  perhaps  destroyed,  them,  nnder  the  oenscieo- 
tieus  feeling  that  th«  literary  labour  he  bad  bestowed  upon  them  sprang  from 
rantty,  and  was  sinful.  Some  years  after  he  had  left  Danville,  his  intdkci 
became  impaired  from  disease.  He  became  extemporaneous,  and  rather  tedious 
and  rambling,  in  his  discourses.  It  was  painful  to  be  witnessed  by  those  that 
knew  him  in  his  prime.  Samson,  shorn  of  his  hair  and  strength,  was  hardly 
more  changed.  But  his  piety  burned  with  a  more  intense  and  unearthly  glor 
to  the  last.  One  of  his  daughters,  who  possessed  a  good  deal  of  her  fktfaer^ 
wild  and  thoughtless  character  when  young,  half  seriously  and  half  jocolarly 
said  that,  when  travelling  alone  with  her  father,  she  sometimes  feared  he  would 
aaoend  to  Heaven,  and  leave  her  alone  on  the  uninhabited  prairie. 

His  soul  seemed  absorbed  in  spiritual  realities — he  was  almost  utterly  care- 
less of  eartiily  affairs — made  no  provision  for  himself,  and  little  for  his  family, 
leaving  them  as  well  as  himself  to  Him  who  cares  for  the  lilies  of  the  field  and 
the  birds  of  the  air.  This  did  not  spring  f^om  indolence;  but  partly  from  an 
almost  total  absorption  of  soul  in  religion,  and  partly  fVom  mistaken  notwas 
about  the  duty  of  devoting  all  our  time  and  means  to  God's  service,  to  the  disre- 
gard of  earthly  interests,  enjoyments,  and  appearances.  In  his  latter  years,  be 
conscientiously  wore  a  wool  hat  and  the  coarsest  clothing.  Had  aU  men  adopted 
his  extreme  notions,  manufactures  would  have  ceased,  civilization  would  have 
retrograded,  and  pious  people  would  have  possessed  but  little  to  consecrate  to 
their  Master's  service. 

Yet  Providence  did  not  fail  to  provide  for  his  faithfiil  and  trusting  servant. 
Besides  the  attention  to  his  wants  given  by  his  friends,  his  nephew,  the  son 
of  his  brother  Samuel,  died  early,  and  left  a  large  estate,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  full  to  the  Doctor,  and  administered  to  his  and  his  family's  wants 
for  several  years. 

Not  doubting  that  you  will  gather  from  other  sources  whatever  may  be  necee- 
sary  to  illustrate  the  character  of  my  friend,  I  will  only  add  that 

I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  A.  JACOBS, 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  S.  POTTS,  D.  D. 

Maokiiiao,  Mich.,  July  27, 1848. 

My  dear  Sir:  Tours  of  the  17th  ult.  was  received  in  St.  Louts,  and  I  have 
deferred  compliance  with  your  request  until  I  could  obtain  some  relaxation  from 
the  press  of  cares  and  engagements  incident  to  my  calling.  I  came  to  this  island 
with  my  family  a  few  days  since,  and  will  now  endeavour  to  call  up  my  remem- 
brances of  Dr.  Nelson. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was  in  St.  Louis,  in  the  summer  of  1828  or 
'29.  He  was  then  on  a  visit  to  the  State,  with  a  view  to  the  purchase  of  land 
preparatory  to  the  removal  of  his  family  from  Kentucky.  I  found  him,  when 
introduced,  a  man  of  about  middle  age,  prepossessing  in  his  appearance,  with  a 
smile  on  his  countenance,  and  very  cheerful  in  his  intercourse,  but  always  directii^ 
the  conversation  to  some  subject  of  Theology  or  practical  Christian  duty,  or  to 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Church.  I  had  occasion  to  observe  one  of  his 
peculiarities  during  his  visit.  I  invited  him  to  preach  for  me  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing. A  large  congregation  were  in  attendance.  He  took  his  text,  stated  his 
divisions,  which  were  three,  and  proceeded  in  a  plain,  practical  discussion  <^  Kis 
subject  for  about  twenty  minutes, — when,  having  disposed  of  the  first  and  second 
heads  of  his  discourse,  he  abruptly  concluded.     Upon  leaving  the  bouse,  I 
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ia^iitrecl  what  had  become  of  the  third  head  of  fait  sermon.  He  was  ynry 
thoaghtful,  and  merely  remarked, — "  I  would  not  preach  to  your  oongregattoa 
again  for  a  thousand  dollars.  He  gave  no  reason  other  than  that  every  thing 
was  so  orderly  and  precise  about  the  whole  appearance  of  the  congregation  that 
he  could  not  preach.  The  difficulty  I  have  no  doubt  was,  that  there  was  no 
•motion  or  visible  indication  of  the  Spirit's  presence  amongst  the  people;  for,  in 
my  subsequent  acquaintance  and  labours  with  him,  I  observed  frequently  the 
same  thing,  even  during  a  revival  of  religion. 

The  following  year,  he  removed  to  the  State  and  settled  in  Marion  Oounty, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  the  Mississippi  Rifer.  His  attention  was  directed 
immediately  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  A  log 
school  house  was  erected,  and  he  invited  the  neighbours  to  send  their  sons  and 
daughters,  of  all  ages.  His  mode  of  teaching  was  unique.  After  prayer,  and 
some  brief  exercises  in  reading,  he  sat  down  and  talked  to  the  pupils  on  subjects 
of  history  and  science,  producing  endless  illustrations,  and  giving  much  infor- 
mation in  a  most  captivating  form.  But,  so  frequent  calls  were  made  upon  his 
time,  to  preach,  to  administer  to  the  sick,  and  to  attend  to  his  own  farm,  it  was 
not  unusual,  when  he  was  tired  of  talking,  to  leave  the  school  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  apply  himself  to  some  other  work  for  hours.  In  this  desultory  way, 
no  systematic  instruction  could  be  given,  and  there  was  danger  of  rearing  his 
pupils  with  as  little  method  as  he  had  himself;  yet  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  desire 
for  education  was  communicated  to  the  families  around  him,  which  subsequently 
exhibited  itself  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a  permanent  collegiate  institution  in 
his  vicinity. 

Marion  College  owed  its  origin  to  Dr.  Nelson.  Upon  the  same  ground  where 
his  school  honse  was  built,  other  buildings  for  dormitories,  recitation  rooms, 
and  boarding  house,  were  from  time  to  time  erected.  Pupils  were  called  from 
a  distance,  teachers  were  obtained,  and  in  1832  a  Charter  was  granted  by  the 
State,  and  Dr.  Nelson  became  the  President.  The  principal  object  of  the  founder 
was  to  raise  up  young  men  for  the  ministry  in  the  West,  and  for  heathen  countries. 
Nine  of  these  are  now  known  to  be  labouring  in  the  West,  and  one  has  been  for  many 
years  in  a  foreign  land.  The  wild,  extravagant  and  speculating  notions,  which 
afterwards  ruined  this  institution,  were  not,  in  any  d^ree,  attributable  to  him. 
Plain  to  an  excess  in  his  own  notions  of  living,  he  had  no  idea  of  expending 
money  on  mere  brick  and  mortar  to  accommodate  the  bodies  of  the  students, 
without  permanent  provision  for  their  intellectual  wants. 

Whilst  these  educational  projects  were  in  progress.  Dr.  Nelson  was  occupied 
mainly  in  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  Northern  portions  of  the  State.  In  this 
work  he  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  Head  of  the  Church.  Hundreds  crowded 
to  his  ministry,  and  very  many  returned  to  bless  their  households,  who  had 
previously  lived  in  ignorance  and  infidelity.  The  country  was  at  that  time 
without  houses  for  worship,  and  this  difficulty  was  obviated  in  a  way  of  his  own. 
He  made  known  everywhere  that  he  would  hold  a  protracted  meeting  in  any 
settlement  where  the  people  would  erect  a  shed,  consisting  of  a  rude  clap-board 
roof,  supported  by  hewn  pillars,  and  provided  with  seats.  Around  these  sheds 
the  people  erected  tents,  or  clap-board  shanties,  in  which  they  slept,  and 
thus  two  or  three  hundred  people  could  be  kept  together  for  several  days  under 
the  instructive  and  pungent  ministry  of  this  man  of  God.  The  converts  were* 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  examined  by  such  ministers  and  ruling  elders  at 
were  upon  the  ground,  and  received  by  baptism  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  It 
was  left  to  the  particular  churches  within  whose  bounds  they  resided,  subse- 
quently to  examine  and  deal  with  them  as  they  pleased.  Where  it  seemed 
expedient,  a  church  was  organized  on  the  ground,  and  the  converts,  living  in 
the  neighbourhood,  received  into  it. 
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la  1836,  a  difficdUy  occurred  in  the  comity  between  Dr.  Kdson  and  a  pertiamrf 
the  inhabitants,  which  led  to  his  renio?al  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  reAee- 
tiooa  of  the  Doctor,  aided  by  his  frequent  yisits  to,  and  preaching  amongst,  the 
more  earnest  opposers  of  slavery,  led  him,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  in 
the  State,  to  take  higher  and  higher  ground  on  that  delicate  and  agitating  sob- 
Ject.  Before  he  came  to  Missouri,  he  had  set  his  own  slaves  at  liberty,  and  in 
his  social  intercourse  with  his  friends,  pleasantly  argued  against  the  institutioa, 
and  condemned  it  as  an  evil  in  the  land.  In  1836,  he  had  so  iar  adopted  the  abo- 
lition doctrine,  that  he  accounted  slaveholding  a  sin,  and  refused  to  sit  at  the 
Communion  table  with  those  who  held  slaves,  although  they  had  been  broi^t  into 
the  Church  under  his  own  ministry.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  whilst 
preaching  his  Farewell  Sermon  to  the  Greenfield  Church,  which  he  had  organ- 
iied,  and  served  for  several  years,  a  member  of  the  church  requested  him 
to  read  a  paper  to  the  congregation,  which  proposed  opening  a  subscription  to 
redeem  slaves,  by  paying  the  price  at  which  their  owners  held  thera,  with  a  view 
to  their  being  colonized.  A  great  excitement  occurred,  and  an  influential  citiieB 
was  stabbed  by  the  person  proposing  the  project.  The  Doctor  was  harried  fron 
the  ground  by  his  friends.  Mob  law  prevailed  for  several  days,  and  he  lay  cm- 
oealed  in  the  brush  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  house,  until  opportunity  <»eomd 
to  retire  to  Illinois.  It  is  said  that,  during  the  time  of  his  concealment  in  this 
thicket,  he  projected  and  commenced  his  work — '*  The  Causes  and  Cure  of  Infi- 
doUty." 

Dr.  Nelson  was,  when  under  the  excitement  of  a  revival,  a  most  thrilling  asd 
powerful  preacher.  There  was  little  apparent  arrangement  in  his  discourses. 
They  were  almost  wholly  made  up  of  illustrations  and  historical  facts,  and  the 
other  matter  was  used  only  to  tie  his  illustrations  and  facts  together.  He  was 
a  man  of  much  prayer,  and  lived  as  nearly  with  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God 
as  any  one  I  ever  knew.  He  looked  upon  this  world  as  a  field  for  working,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  marks  of  approaching  age  and  of  final  dissolution. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  Dr.  Nelson  a  place  arocmg 
the  remarkable  men  of  the  age.  With  as  much  of  native  intellectual  and  moral 
nobility  as  is  often  seen  in  connection  with  our  fallen  humanity,  and  with  a  de^re 
to  serve  God  in  promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men,  that  every  body  saw  had 
all  the  strength  of  a  ruling  passion,  he  combined  strongly  marked  eccentricities, 
which  the  essential  grandeur  of  his  character  sei*yed  only  to  render  more  coa- 
spicuous.  But,  however  these  eccentricities  might  blind  some  to  his  substantial 
excellence,  and  even  interfere,  to  some  extent,  with  his  usefulness,  it  was  impos- 
sible but  that  persons  of  intelligence  and  discernment  should  very  quickly  dis- 
cover his  remarkable  piety  and  power;  and  it  was  equally  impossible  for  any 
one  to  be  long  in  contact  with  him,  and  be  insensible  to  his  influence.  Hence 
his  career  as  a  Christian  minister  was  signalised  in  an  unusual  degree  by  the 
triumphs  of  Divine  grace;  and  wherever  he  went,  he  seemed  to  be  constantly 
gathering  jewels  to  his  immortal  crown.  He  moved  about  in  the  most  unostea- 
tatious  manner;  and  though  he  did  not  literally  have  "  his  raiment  of  camel'b 
hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,"  yet  he  nev<:r  appeared — at  least  in 
his  latter  years — but  in  the  coarsest  attire;  and  those  who  did  not  penetrate 
beneath  the  exterior,  took  knowledge  of  him  only  as  a  person  of  the  most  negli- 
gent and  slovenly  habits.  But  sadly  were  they  deceived,  who  reached  such  a  con- 
clusion. Beneath  that  veil  which  false  conceptions  of  Christian  duty  had  drawn 
around  him,  there  were  the  workings  of  a  mind,  which  always  moved  in  a  paUi 
of  light,  and  which  was  capable  of  some  of  the  grandest  achievements  to  whi<^ 
the  human  intellect  ever  attains.  He  was,  in  the  most  bumble,  yet  efficient  man- 
ner, performing  a  mission  of  benevolence  among  his  fellow  men,  the  importmace 
of  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  attested  by  the  praises  of  multitudes  whom  he 
was  instrumental  of  turning  to  righteousness.     But  it  was  the  ordinance  of  God 
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that  bis  §;reat  mind  should  suffer  an  eclipse,  before  going  to  mingle  in  higher  and 
brighter  soenes; — thus  completing  the  discipline  by  which  he  was  prepared  for  the 
glorious  change,  and  illustrating,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  the  humiliating  truth, 
that  "  man,  at  his  best  estate,  is  altogether  vanity.'* 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  S.  POTTS. 


FBOM  THE  REV.  R.  J.  BRECKEN RIDGE,  D.  D. 

Danvillb,  August  31, 1867. 

My  dear  Sir :  Your  request  for  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Nelson  has  found  me 
in  the  midst  of  many  pressing  engagements;  but  1  will  endeavour  to  meet  it  as 
far  as  my  limited  time  will  allow. 

Ue  was  a  man  of  very  large  frame — not  tall,  nor  fat,  but  powerfully  built. 
lie  had  a  very  full  suit  of  rough,  black  hair,  clear  blue  eyes,  a  Roman  physiog- 
nomy, and  swarthy  complexion.  His  manners  were  grave,  silent,  but  most 
gentle  and  sincere.  He  took  no  interest  in  general  conversation,  and  ordinarily 
refused  to  hold  protracted  discourse  except  on  some  subject  directly  involving  the 
salvation  of  souls.  But  nothing  could  be  more  tender,  earnest  and  striking  than 
his  private  conversation  on  all  subjects  of  that  kind.  On  one  occasion  of  his  cross- 
ing the  mountains  from  one  of  the  Eastern  cities  to  Pittsburg,  in  a  stage  full  of 
people, — after  remaining  profoundly  silent  for  several  days  and  nights,  just 
before  the  journey  closed,  he  said  abruptly — **  I  have  listened  to  all  of  you 
patiently  during  two  days  and  nights, — now  may  I  speak  to  you  for  half 
an  hour?"  This  wholly  unexpected  remark,  with  his  singular  and  striking 
appearance,  secured  the  attention  of  the  passengers :  and  he  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  pathos  to  plead  with  them  about  their  souls.  One,  who 
was  present,  told  me,  years  afterward,  that  he  dated  his  own  conversion  from 
that  talk,  and  that  no  member  of  the  party  seemed  unmoved.  This  is  a  speci- 
men of  hundreds  of  anecdotes  told  of  him. 

Two  things  were  very  noticeable  about  him,  both  of  which  struck  every  one 
at  once.  One  was  his  remarkable  appearance,  augmented  by  the  singularly 
mean,  slovenly,  coarse,  and  often  dirty,  apparel  which  he  habitually  wore,  and 
steadily  refused  to  amend.  The  other  was  the  most  touching  and  penetrating 
Toice  that  was  almost  ever  heard.  Whoever  saw  him,  paused  to  look  at  him — 
whoever  heard  him,  felt  his  voice  at  his  heart.  I  may  add  that  he  was  most 
singularly  careless  about  all  temporal  matters — ^utterly  indifferent  to  his  own 
wants  and  interests,  and  as  profusely  generous  to  all  that  he  had  the  means  of 
aiding.  As  a  sample  of  both  peculiarities — on  one  occasion,  while  he  was  Pas- 
tor of  the  Church  at  Danville,  the  late  Judge  John  Green,  an  elder  of  that 
Church,  met  him  going  out  of  the  town,  on  a  trip  that  would  occupy  him  several 
weeks,  and  knowing  his  habits,  asked  him  if  he  had  any  money, — and  forced 
about  fifty  dollars  on  him  to  bear  his  expenses.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  he  had  given  the  whole  of  it  away  before  night. 

There  was  perhaps  nothing  more  wonderful  about  this  man  than  his  fervent 
and  overpowering  love  for  Christ.  To  say  that  he  was  a  most  engaged,  earnest, 
devout  Christian,  does  not  convey  the  idea.  It  was,  that  he  .seemed  to  bo  con- 
sumed with  a  tender,  ardent,  solemn  and  unquenchable  love  for  Christ  Himself. 
Nothing  was  hard  to  him,  if  he  could  please  or  honour  his  Saviour — nothing  had 
any  relish  for  him,  if  it  was  irrespective  of  his  Divine  Master.  Nay,  he  never 
mentioned  the  name  of  Christ  without  visible  emotion,  manifest  in  a  tremor  of 
his  voice,  tears  in  his  eyes,  or  a  flush  upon  his  noble  and  manly  features! 

As  a  preacher,  I,  who  have  heard  roost  of  the  great  preachers  of  America, 
Britain,  and  France,  of  this  age, — can  truly  say  his  power  in  the  pulpit  exceeded 
alf  I  ever  witnessed.    I  have  Bp<^Len  of  his  voice  and  appearance — his  manner 
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WM  childHke  ra  its  perfeet  sim^idty  ft&d  naturaliieu.  He  gpoke 
always;  but  the  pathos,  the  unction,  the  impression,  of  his  preaching  wereiiaai 
ing.  His  matter  was  compact;  his  words  as  few  as  could  express  what  be 
meant;  his  tones  low  rather  than  high;  and  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  hare 
any  action.  But  such  word-pictures  were  hardly  ever  surpassed  by  man — such 
insight  into  man  and  into  Divine  things — such  love  and  pity  for  lost  men — sock 
conviction  of  eternal  realities — such  sublime  exhibitions  of  a  Gospel  able  to  save 
sinners,  and  of  a  Saviour  who  had  given  Himself  for  them! 

When  Nelson  entered  the  ministry,  he  has  told  me  that  all  his  finends  derided 
him  for  thinking  of  preaching, — believing  he  had  not  a  single  qualification  for 
the  work.  And  that  the  Presbytery,  which  licensed  him,  viewed  the  matter 
as  so  singular,  that  all  the  examination  they  made  of  him  was  to  ask  him  to 
read  a  chapter  of  the  Greek  Testament  to  them;  after  hearing  which,  and  ask- 
ing him  a  few  questions,  they  licensed  him  on  the  spot;  their  notion  seeming  to 
be,  that  he  would  continue  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  merely  preach  once  in  a 
while.     Yet  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  on  earth ! 

His  labours  in  the  ministry  covered  an  immense  field,  and  were  attended  every- 
where with  the  mighty  power  of  God.  Tennesse,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Illinois, — nearly  all  the  great  Eastern  cities — most  especially,  perhaps,  Balti- 
more— witnessed  as  glorious  and  as  repeated  revivals  of  religion  in  connection 
with  his  labours  as  have  been  vouchsafed  by  God  to  any  minister  of  his  day. 

I  knew  this  man  as  well  as  I  ever  knew  any  one,  out  of  my  immediate  family; 
and  that  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years;  and  I  can  truly  say  I  never  knew 
a  more  godly  man,  a  more  noble  gentleman,  or  a  more  illustrious  example  of  a 
great  pulpit  orator.  All  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  having  ecooitridties, 
and  from  falling  into  errors  and  mistakes,  and  from  being  misled  by  persons  fur 
inferior  to  himself;  and  what  is  worst  of  all  by  far,  from  despising  the  Gospel, 
and  deriding  Christ,  for  the  first  half  of  his  life.  But,  oh!  he  was  a  living 
monument  of  Divine  grace! 

In  great  haste. 

Your  brother  in  Christ, 

R.  J.  BRECKENRIDGK 


JOHN  WATSON  ADAMS,  D.  D  * 

1825—1850. 

John  Watbon  Adams,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Roger  Adams,  was  bom  in 
Simsbury,  Conn.,  December  6,  1796.  When  he  was  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  his  father  removed  with  his  family  from  Simsbury  to  Granville,  Mass. 
In  1805,  he  removed  to  Sherburne,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.;  in  1810,  to 
Lenox,  Madison  County ;  and  the  year  following  to  Sullivan,  near  the  Oneida 
Lake.  In  this  latter  place  they  remained  till  after  Mr.  Adams  was  settled 
in  the  ministry. 

In  the  spring  of  1816,  he  became  deeply  and  permanently  interested  ia 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  shortly  after  made  a  public  profession  of  hb 
faith  in  Christ.  In  May,  1817,  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  commenced  a  oonrse  of  classical  stndy  with  a  view  to  enter 
College.     In  due  time  he  joined  Hamilton  College,  where  he  was  grad- 
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in  IMS;  Bamg  Ids  eollegiote  course,  lie  develaped  a  oharaeier, 
bolb  intelleelaal  and  moral,  of  rare  excellence ;  uud  when  he  gradnated,  he 
delivered  an  Oration  on  **  Dignity  of  Character,"  that  was  received  with 
general  admiration. 

On  leaving  College,  he  became  the  teacher  of  a  select  school  in  Manlius, 
N.  Y.  At  the  close  of  this  engagement,  he  went  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  commenced  his  professional  studies,  availing  himself  of  the  instracdoii 
of  Dr.  Spring,  and  two  or  three  other  Presbyterum  clergymen  of  the  city. 
Here  he  profited  by  the  opportunities  which  his  residence  furnished  of  list* 
eoing  to  many  of  the  prominent  preachers  of  the  day;  and  some  notes  that 
be  has  left  make  it  evideot  that  he  heard  with  much  discrimination  and  to 
excellent  purpose.  After  a  residence  of  somewhat  more  than  eight  months 
in  the  city,  he  returned  to  his  friends  in  Lenox,  and  shortly  after  joined 
tbe  Middle  class  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn.  Here  he  took 
the  first  rank  for  talents,  and  diligent  and  successful  study;  though  his 
naturally  contemplative  turn  of  mind  and  retifing  habit  rendered  him  less 
active  than  some  of  his  fellow-students,  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
interests  of  religion  in  the  surrounding  country. 

In  the  middle  of  his  Senior  year,  the  Second  Church  of  Rochester,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Lansing,  at  that  time  a  Professor  in 
the  Seminary,  invited  him  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  settlement.  Having 
previously  received  license  from  the  Presbytery,  he  complied  with  this 
request,  and  preached  at  Rochester  the  first  two  Sabbaths  in  the  year  1826; 
after  which,  he  returned  to  the  Seminary.  He  subsequently  spent  four 
Sabbaths  in  Syracuse;  and  then,  agreeably  to  a  previous  engagement, 
returned  and  spent  five  Sabbaths  in  Rochester ;  after  which,  he  received  a 
call  from  each  place.  Notwithstanding  the  salary  ofiered  him  at  Rochester 
was  larger,  and  the  prospects  in  some  other  regards  more  promising,  than 
iu  Syracuse,  his  preference  was  for  the  latter ;  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  on 
the  ground  that  his  modesty  led  him  to  shrink  from  what  he  considered  the 
more  prominent  station.  He  was  accordingly  ordained  and  installed  Pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Syracuse,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1826. 
He  continued  in  this  relation  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Adams  was  married  on  the  3d  of  May,  1826,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
Ool.  Thomas  W.  Phelps  of  Lenox,  N.  Y.  They  had  two  children,  (both 
daughters,)  who,  with  their  mother,  still  (1853)  survive. 

In  1840,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by 
Columbia  College,  New  York.  In  1841,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  Hamilton  College,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office 
till  his  death. 

Dr.  Adams,  though  seldom  taken  from  his  labours  by  ill  health,  was  yet 
subject  to  some  bodily  afiections  incident  to  a  bilious  temperament,  that 
rendered  his  labours  somewhat  burdensome  to  him.  In  the  spring  of  1849^ 
bis  health  began  decidedly  to  fail,  insomuch  that  he  realised  a  sensible 
diminution  of  ability  to  discharge  his  professional  duties.  He,  however, 
remained  at  home  during  the  summer,  performing  as  much  service  for  his 
people  as  he  could ;  but,  as  the  autumn  approached,  it  became  apparent  that 
tbe  state  of  his  health  was  such  as  to  require  at  least  a  suspension  of  hia 
public  labours.  He  preached  for  the  last  time  to  his  own  congregation  oa 
one  of  the  Sabbaths  in  September;  though  he  preached  once  afterwards,  bj 
urffent  request,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  o£  > 
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Bodies tdr.  In  the  course  of  tfae  antamD,  ke  1>ecsare  an  innAte  of  1^9 
Water-Care  establishment  at  Q-raeffenbargfa,  near  Utioa,  and  remained  then 
vntil  the  last  of  January.  He  returned  then  to  Syraoose ;  but  Bkortlj 
after  went  to  another  similar  establishment  at  Glen  Haven.  H«re  his  health 
declined  more  rapidly,  and,  towards  the  close  of  March,  it  was  manilesc 
that  he  was  fkst  approaehing  his  end^  The  melancholy  tidings  reached  bis 
people,  when  they  were  atsembled  for  the  nsnal  servioe  on  Friday  eTeaiag, 
preparatory  to  the  Coomvaion;  and  he  becaaie  at  onae  the  sobjeci  of  the^ 
special  prayers,  while  the  oceasion  seemed  inv«8ted  with  an  mlmoai  fiNieral 
j^oom.  On  the  28th  of  March,  he  was  remoTod  from  €Ken  Hayeii  to  Hyn- 
cose,  to  die  in  the  bosom  of  his  beloyed  flock.  He  Kved  vine  days  after 
his  return,  and,  during  this  time,  (as  indeed  he  had  been  daring  his  whole 
illness,)  was  a  most  edifying  example  of  Christiaa  resignation  and  eompo> 
sare.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  April,  1850.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was 
preaohed  by  the  Rev.  £.  D«  Maltbie. 

Dr.  Adams  published  a  Discourse  delivered  June  18,  18S5,  at  the  inaa- 
garation  of  the  Eev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.  D.,  as  Professor  of  Saored  Ekel- 
oric  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  Auburn  Theologteal  Seminary ;  aad  a 
Sermon  entitled  **The  Crisis,"  preaohed  July  22,  1832,  during  a  time<tf 
extraordinary  oommotion  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  prevalenoe  of  Amtio 
cholera.  After  his  death,  there  was  published  a  duodecimo  voiunM  of  his 
Discourses,  including  those  just  mentioned^  in  conneotion  with  a  Memoir  of 
his  life  wad  character  by  the  Rev.  Joel  Pariter,  D.  D. 


FROM  THE  REV.  BOBBET  W.  CONMT,  D.  D. 

Oswego,  2d  August,  1892. 

My  dear  Sir:  Doctor  Adams  of  Syracuse  and  myself  were  in  intimate  rda- 
tions,  living  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  oflen  meeting  both  in  public  and  in 
private,  from  1831  till  the  close  of  his  lifb, — a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years. 
As  I  knew  him  well,  so  I  esteemed  him  highly,  and  am  glad  of  an  c^portmnty 
to  bear  my  testimony  to  his  excellent  character  and  useful  life. 

He  was  rather  a  tall  person,  of  a  sedate  exi^ession  of  countenance,  withoot 
much  vivacity  of  manner,  and  somewhat  deliberate  in  both  his  conversation  and 
his  movements.  But  the  moment  he  opened  his  lips,  you  saw  that  be  was  a 
sensible  and  well-informed  man.  He  always  spoke  intelligently  and  to  the  pur- 
pose; indicating^  at  once,  a  sound  judgment  and  a  quick  moral  discemnmt. 
He  was  modest  perhaps  to  a  Ikult,— ^ven  diffident;  was  always  disposed  to  retire 
from  public  observation  rather  than  put  himself  forward ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  if  he  had  had  less  of  this  spirit,  his  usefVilness  would  not  have  been 
greater.  He  was  one  of  the  most  unambitious  men  whom  I  have  ever  known  xm 
the  ministry:  he  was  indeed  ambitious  to  do  good,  and  promote  the  honour  of 
his  Master,  but  for  the  applauses  of  men  I  nevor  could  see  that  he  cared  a  nsh 
He  had  a  remarkably  affectionate  temper;  and  though  he  was  inclined  to  be 
taciturn  with  strangers,  yet,  to  his  particular  friends  he  unbosomed  hima^ 
with  a  degree  of  confidence  and  freedom  that  was  truly  delightful. 

As  a  preacher,  he  had  deservedly  a  high  reputation.  He  could  not  be  consid- 
ered as  eminently  popular,  but  his  sermons  were  always  rich  in  evangelical  truth; 
and  written  in  a  style  of  great  perspicuity  and  precision;  so  that  it  was  the  fitnlt 
of  the  hearer  if  he  was  not  profited.  His  discourses  were  generally  short;  and 
yet  you  always  felt,  when  he  came  to  a  close,  that  he  had  done,  and  well  done, 
what  he  had  undertaken.  His  manner  was  almost  entirely  without  passioa: 
hut  its  great  propriety  and  solemnity  could  not  (ail  to  hnpress  you. 
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i;  and  they  used  someUides  to  complain  of  the  infrequency  of  bis  visits 
among  them,  and  of  the  frequency  with  which  he  introduced  other  men  into  his 
pulpit.  Indeed  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these  were  the  two  most  vulnerable 
points  in  his  ministerial  character.  It  was,  however,  doubtless  to  be  accounted 
for  very  much  from  the  fact  that  he  was  almost  always  an  invalid,  and  was  really 
unable  to  perfbrm  the  full  amount  of  service  which  would  have  satisfied  his  own 
Mptrations,  or  the  wishes  of  his  people.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  his  general 
influence  was  felt  in  great  power,  but  in  a  quiet  and  silent  way,  not  only 
tbrough  his  own  congregation,  but  through  the  entire  surrounding  community. 

He  had  little  taste,  and  perhaps  I  may  say,  as  tittle  tact,  for  mingling  in 
deliberative  bodies  or  Church  Oourts.  His  great  modesty  led  him  to  shrink 
instinctively  from  every  thing  of  this  kind;  while  yet  he  was  not  wanting  m 
vigour  or  firmness,  when  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  any  great  principles  in  dan- 
ger of  being  sacrificed. 

The  volume  of  Dr.  Adams'  Sermons,  published  since  his  death,  is  highly 
creditable,  not  only  to  his  talents  as  a  preacher,  but  to  the  American  pulpit. 
They  are  written  with  great  purity  and  precision  of  style,  and  though  not  remark- 
able for  any  dazzling  or  startling  qualities,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  by  intelligent 
Christians  with  high  interest. 

Very  faithAilly  yours, 

R.  W.  OONDIT. 


HENRY  WHITE,  D.  D  * 

1826—1850. 

Henrt  White,  a  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Matilda  (Howard)  White,  wa« 
bom  in  Durham ,  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  June  19,  1800.  His  earliest  yeacs 
were  spent  partly  in  labouring  on  his  father's  farm,  and  partly  in  attending  s^ 
district  school ;  but  after  he  had  reached  the  age  of  about  seventeen,  his  win- 
ters were  occupied  chiefly  in  teaching.  In  the  winter  of  1818-19,  he  became 
deeply  concerned  in  respect  to  his  spiritual  interests,  and,  after  a  season  of 
intense  anxiety,  was  brought,  as  he  believed,  to  a  cordial  acquiescence  in 
the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation.  Shortly  after  this,  he  made  a  public  profeii- 
sion  of  his  faith,  and  united  with  the  Presbytemn  Ohwoh  in  Cairo,  a  few 
miles  from  his  native  place. 

He  was  fitted  for  College  in  the  Academy  at  Greencastle,  N.  Y.,  under 
the  instruction  of  Mr.  Andrew  Huntington,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in 
1815,  and  joined  the  Junior  class  in  Union  College  in  1822.  While  a  mem- 
ber of  College,  he  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  teaching  a  schod  at  Cox- 
sackie.  He  graduated  with  high  honour  in  1824,  having  been  especially 
distinguished,  during  his  college  course,  in  the  departments  of  Matbematiofl 
and  Philosophy.  He  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prinoeton  the 
same  year  that  he  graduated,  and  oontmned  his  conneoiion  witb  it  two  years. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia  in  1826 ;  and 
i^lmost  immediately  i^ter,  entered  upon  an  agenoy  for  the  American  Bible 
Society, — ^his  field  of  labour  being  in  the  Southern  States.     He  continued 
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U  be  thos  eoiployed  akeal  one  ytar ;  %nd  tliM  rapi^ied,  fer  i 
a  Presbjterian  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  of 
1827-28,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Allen  Street  Church,  New  York,  and 
was  installed  as  its  Pastor.  Here  he  continued  in  the  laborious  and  accepta- 
ble discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties,  until  the  establishment  of  the  Unm 
Theological  Seminary  in  the  citj  of  New  York,  in  1836,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  Professorship  of  Theology  in  that  institution.  He  accepted  the  office. 
aJMi  continued  to  hcdd  it  till  his  death. 

In  the  jear  1838,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diyinitj 
from  the  Univwsity  of  New  York. 

Dr.  White  possessed  naturally  a  yigorous  constitution,  but  it  was  not  a 
little  impaired  by  the  intensity  of  his  early  studies,  and  his  n^leci  of 
bedily  exercise.  The  consequence  of  this  course  was,  that  he  oontracted 
an  obstinate  dyspepsia,  with  which  he  had  to  contend  till  the  close  of  his 
life.  Nerertheless,  he  was  abundant  in  his  labours,  and  was  rarely  so 
•erionsly  indisposed  as  to  be  obliged  to  intermit  them  for  any  length  o£ 
time.  His  last  illness  was  originally  a  bilious  attack, — which,  howerer, 
ultimately  assumed  a  typhoid  character ;  and,  ther  eight  or  ten  days,  during 
which  his  case  had  at  no  time  been  considered  alarming,  he  was  r^arded 
as  decidedly  cooTalescent.  These  flattering  appearances,  however,  continued 
but  a  day  or  two,  when  a  violent  hemorrhage  commenced,  which  terminated 
his  life  in  a  few  hours.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  August,  1850,  continuing 
perfectly  self-possessed  and  peaceful  to  the  last  moment.  Dr.  Erskine 
Mason  was  appointed  to  preach  his  Funeral  Sermon  ;  but,  on  account  of  his 
own  illness,  was  unable  to  fulfil  the  appointment.  Dr.  Asa  D.  Smith,  a  few 
weeks  after,  took  suitable  notice  of  the  event,  in  a  Sennon  addressed  to  Us 
own  p«>ple. 

Dr.  White  was  Married  in  September.  1829,  to  Esther,  daughter  of 
£KMK»er  Bra^ett, — a  native  of  the  same  place  with  himself.  They  had 
foor  children, — two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Both  the  sons  have  b^n  gradu- 
ah^l  at  the  University  of  New  York,  and  one  <^  them,  Theodore  Freling- 
kmfstm^  is  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Wbite  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  John  Nitchie,  1838  ;  and 
a  Sermon  on  the  Abrahamic  Covenant,  preached  before  the  Synod  of  New 
Tork  and  New  Jersey,  1846. 

FBOM  THE  RST.  ASA  D.  SUTH,  D.  D. 

Haw  YoaK,  October  29,  1850- 
Itev,  and  dear  &:  Your  note  respecting  the  late  Dr.  White  awakens,  as  I  read 
k^  a  Wttlutndt  of  torching  recollections.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  I  was  iatt- 
■Mtrjr  awectftled  with  him.  At  first,  as  a  co-presbyter,  and  one  of  his  nearest 
■Mt^::a«fftal  M^bMws,  and  much  of  the  time  afterwards,  as  one  of  the  Directors 
e>f  tW  dwuaaiT  m  wkkh  he  attained  ivdi  fiianire  as  a  Theological  Teacher. 
U«n«^  aMsft  el*  the  hat  year  of  his  life,  my  lelatioas  to  him  were  still  more 
p<»c<t:>ar.  almtirt  theaa  ef  a  ce  paster.  I  knew  him  well,  and  sorowfally  feel 
liMU  «KtW  1  Ind  few  sMck  frwads  to  lose,  thve  remain  t*  the  Churdi  few  such 
nicA  »  the  ha  «f  her  paUic  eerranta.  What  I  say  of  huB  may  he  modified  and 
i^^pMi  b>  etrw^  |«(rw2uJ  rc^tards,  jtt  I  trost  ii  will  not  he  exaggerated. 

V:!^  t\^  >;tt  |p«ratNr.&I  ifynnrr.  Dr.  White  was  of  aMdiam  he^t,  and  of  rather 
e^T>e  R'TW.  Vit  h*d  a  TvfT  i««tt  ere,  a  Mtj,  expansive  Sarehcad,  and  in  all  res- 
iMa  a  cen^mr  a»d  cateC  MuMimsii  Mmaiiffe  ef  intrflect  and  energy  of 
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character.  The  farrowtf  of  thought  and  care  in  his  face,  and  the  premature  an4 
unusual  whiteness  of  his  hair  made  him  appear  much  older  than  he  reaUjr  wa«. 
Though  but  fifty  at  his  death,  a  stranger,  Judging  from  the  renerable  aspect  he 
presented  in  the  pulpit,  would  have  pronounced  him  at  least  ttxfy.  His  personal 
habits  and  manners  were  marked  by  great  plainness  and  simplicity;  yet  he  wik 
ever  affable  and  courteous.  He  bad  naturally  a  strong,  discriminating  rnhMl, 
well  balanced  and  abounding  in  practical  wisdom.  He  was  not  of  that  class, 
who,  however  profound  in  professional  matters,  as  to  all  common  things  are  men 
children,  and  need  to  be  kept  in  some  sort  of  leading  strings.  A  rare  counseHiv 
he  was,  as  well  in  regard  to  life's  minor  matters  as  to  its  weightier  concemmewi. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  decision — not  hasty  in  laying  his  plans,  but  when 
they  were  once  adopted,  steadfast  and  immovable.  I  have  seldom  met  wt^ 
a  man  who  held  to  deliberately  formed  purposes  with  so  tenacious  a  grasp» 
He  had  great  directness  and  transparency  of  character;  he  was  at  a  great 
i^move  from  low  intrigue,  from  disingenuous  and  dishonest  management. 
Sagacious  he  was  indeed,  skilled  in  mep  as  well  as  books;  he  knew  better  thaA 
most  how  to  approach  most  felicitously  our  many-sided  humanity — ^he  knew 
what  a  Roman  poet  has  called  the  *'  tempora  moUia  finndi;"  but  he  had  nothing 
of  that  low  cunning  which  is  overwise,  and  which  almost  always  reacts  againal 
itself.  He  was  in  all  points  reliable.  Ton  knew  not  only  where  to  fiMi 
him^  but  where  he  would  remain.  Whoever  else  might  waver,  or  prove  &lse  im 
time  of  trial,  he  was  ever  unfaltering.  Obvious  to  all  who  knew  him  wnS 
his  disinterestedness,  his  real,  hearty  devotedness  to  the  public  good.  Alaftt 
but  for  the  excess  of  that  virtue,  he  might  have  been  spared  to  us  still  !  "  I 
am  a  victim,"  he  said  on  his  dying  bed,  **  to  overwork.'*  Of  every  species  of 
charlatanry^  as  well  in  character  as  in  both  secular  and  sacred  science,  he  •  had  a 
profound  abhorrence.  If  ever  the  habitual  kindness  of  his  disposition  gavf 
place  to  a  severity  bordering  on  harshness,  it  was  when  something  of  that  sort 
crossed  his  path. 

He  was  an  eminently  conscientious  man — no  earthly  motive  could  turn  hivi 
aside  from  the  path  of  known  duty.  Yet  he  judged  himself  severely,  and  lovai 
in  brokenness  of  heart  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

As  a  preaclier,  he  was  not  finical,  not  studious  of  the  glitter  which,  though  H 
pleases  the  fancy,  moves  not  the  heart.  But  he  was  eminently  thoughtful,  clear> 
convincing  and  pungent.  It  was  scarce  possible  that  a  hearer  should  &il  t* 
apprehend  his  meaning.  Never  did  the  Gospel  trumpet,  as  blown  by  him,  gt«s 
**  an  uncertain  sound."  His  discourses  were  eminently  spiritual,  full  of  tbs 
marrow  and  fatness  of  the  Gospel.  Utterly  did  he  eschew  that  secularising  of 
the  pulpit,  to  which  there  has  been  of  late  so  strong  a  tendency.  Professor  af 
Theology  though  he  was,  deeply  versed  in  metaphysio  subtleties,  yet  all  wfafs 
were  accustomed  to  hear  him,  can  bear  witness  how  plain  and  scriptural,  how 
suited  to  minister  not  to  "  vain  jangling  "  but  "  godly  edifying,"  were  his  topiai 
and  his  treatment  of  them.  To  few  men  was  that  language  of  Gowper  moM 
applicable: — 

''  I  wouM  express  him,  simple,  grave,  sincere, 

**  In  doctrhM  uncorrupt,  in  langnace  plain, 

"  And  plain  in  manner;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 

"  And  natural  in  gesture :  much  impressed 

"  Himself  as  conscious  or  his  awfril  charge, 

"  And  anxioQS  mainly  that  the  flodc  he  feeds 

"Maylbelittoe." 

Yhere  was  one  class  of  topks, — that  relating  to  the  guilty  and  lost  oonditiOB  •f 
the  sinner,  and  his  obligation  to  immediate  repentance,  in  the  handling  of  whioh 
he  had,  in  my  judgment,  few  living  eqnals.  I  have  heard  strains  of  diseourta 
from  him,  which  seemed  to  me,  in  their  awful,  overwhelming  impressivenesi, 
■lore  like  that  wonderfhl  sermon  of  President  Edwards  on  "  the  Justice  of  Go4 
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Ml  Um  n«»mtwin  of  Swineia/'  than  aught  I  remtmbMr  to  luTe  h«ard  ingk 
lk«  lips  of  man.  At  might  h%  expected,  his  career  as  a  pastor  was  a  rerj  sveona- 
fid  one.  With  the  lenderest  interest  do  the  memhere  of  the  Allen  Street  Preshj- 
tariaa  Chorch  still  recur  to  the  scenes  of  his  ministry  among  them.  Tbej  dveO 
with  delight  on  the  fidelity  as  well  of  his  prirate  as  his  puhlic  Ubonrs.  They  call 
to  mind  that  soundness  of  judgment,  mingled  with  kindness  and  condescension, 
which  made  him  at  once  so  endeared  a  counsellor  to  the  indiriduals  of  his  flock,  and 
■a  safe  and  influenlial  an  orerseer  of  its  public  affairs.  They  muse  with  thankn- 
giviag  to  God  on  those  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High,  so  obriously 
oanneoted  with  his  &ithfidness,  of  the  fruit  of  which,  though  not  a  little  has  heeu 
galhered  into  the  garner  of  Qod  above,  much  still  remains  to  bless  the  world. 
As  nearly  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  not  &r  from  four  hundred  persons  woe, 
during  the  eight  years  of  his  pastorship,  receired  into  the  Church, — about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  of  them  on  profession  of  their  faith. 

Aa  a  teacher  of  Theology,  Dr.  White  had  peculiar  and  almost  unriTaQed  excel- 
IsDoe.  His  system  was  ecleotic,*-'not  in  the  sense  of  being  a  mere  ooUeetion  of 
shreds  and  patches,  a  jumble  of  borrowed  and  heterogeneous  fragments,  but  n 
tkat  it  was  original  and  independent, — the  result  of  his  own  careful  examinatios 
«nd  profound  analysis.  Above  most  men,  he  thought  for  himself.  He  was  a 
Nader,  but  he  was  more  a  thinker.  He  found  indeed,  that  it  was  only  by  severe 
and  independent  thought  he  could  meet  the  difBculties  that  must  be  uket,  and 
irame  a  consistent  and  satisfiustory  system.  **  I  find  help  enough,*'  he  said  to 
»a,  somewhat  early  in  his  course  as  a  Theological  Professor,  "  in  all  the  easy 
places."  The  hard  plaoes — a  common  experience  to  all  profound  inquirers, — he 
was  obliged  to  explore  for  himself.  Tet,  though  independent  in  bis  inTest^- 
tioas  and  conclusions,  never  would  he  have  become  the  head  of  a  new  theological 
party.  Both  his  mind  and  his  system  were  too  well  balanced  for  that.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  creed  or  his  philosophy  to  make  a  wonder  of.  There  was  too 
little  of  mist  about  him  for  those  optical  illusions  which  so  enchant  men; — too 
little  of  transcendentalism  to  suit  those  who  are  tired  of  walking  on  terra  jSmo. 
Be  had  no  affinity  for  those  dreamy  speculations  which  at  once  scorn  and  efaide 
all  the  forms  of  logic.  He  held  them  in  utter  abhorrence — he  did  terrible 
vengeance  on  them  often  in  the  lecture  room.  He  loved  the  old  paths  of  Gad's 
word — on  these  he  shed  a  clear  and  steady  light,  leaving  those  who  would,  to 
tore  the  unwary  by  the  fgwtt  fahtus  of  a  bold  but  erring  fiincy  into  gloomy 
ton  and  perilous  wildernesses  of  error.  He  had  too  much  of  simplicity,  and 
aommon  sense,  and  scriptural ness,  and  symmetry,  to  add  to  the  schisms  aad 
debates  which  already  too  much  perplex  the  Obristian  world.  Thoi:^h  he  called 
no  man  master,  his  system  was  Calvlnistic  in  its  great  outlines;  yet  to  him  if 
was  greater  praise  to  call  it  Biblical.  And  eminently  skilled  was  he  in  unfolding 
H  to  his  pupils.  BemarkaUe  especially  was  his  tact  in  setting  their  own  minds 
Ml  work,  and  then  meeting  by  a  single  condensed  statement,  by  a  simple  bat 
olear  distinction,  by  a  famfliar  but  luminous  iOnstration,  whatever  difficulty 
their  awakened  intellects  might  be  troubled  with.  Great  and  almost  irreparabia 
is  his  loss  to  our  Seminary.  He  was  its  first  Profossor — he  began  with  its 
beginning — he  had  personal  exporienoeof  all  its  trials;  and  it  is  no  disparmga- 
ment  of  the  other  learned  and  excellent  Professors  to  say  that  the  point  of  pros- 
perity which  the  institution  has  in  so  short  a  time  reached,  is  in  no  small  degi^e 
aseribable  to  his  giaat  ability,  his  unwearied  labours,  and  ready  and  ample 
sacrifices.  As  children  for  a  father,  so  mourn  the  students  for  him.  To  the 
4gnity.af  the  kamad  teacher,  ha  added,  in  his  intnpcourse  with  thom,  nil  ^ 
ikthar's  kindness  and  usefulness. 

But  my  foelings  carry  me  too  for.  I  must  hasten  to  the  close  of  that  life,  i^, 
anpa  tie  ting  on  which  I  scarce  know  where  to  end.  I  have  a  strong  impitcsion, 
aa  I  review  my  intercourse  with  Dr.  White  for  several  years  preceding  his  deaths 


tM  .b»  waa  fiiBt  lipqpt^  iH»  llMmiK  I  iBfbr4ft  irom  tht  iaiervBt  nM  whl«h  he 
conversed  on  the  nHWfc  spiritual  topics.  I  gather  it  fron  particular  remarks  and 
coQyersatioDS.  Never  shail  I  forget  a  obtain  discoorae  of  hia  in  a  private  vAfmh 
terial  circle,  not  very  long  before  he  left  us.  The  suljeet  of  our  conference  waa 
Christian  experience.  His  turn  to  speak  came,  and  in  connection  with  other 
remarks,  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  without  the  slightest  appearance  of 
egotism,  he  gave  us  a  sketch,  in  a  particular  aspect,  of  his  own  experience.  It  was 
substantially  the  outline. of  his  progress  from  a  more  legal  to  a  more  evangelical 
frame  of  mind— just  that  progress  of  which  every  growing  Christian  has  more 
or  less  knowledge.  I  can  only  give  you,  and  that  imperfectly,  his  leading  ideas. 
^'Once,*'  he  said,  "  when  conscious  of  sin,  I  felt  that  I  must  undergo  a  sort  of 
refined  penance.  I  must  aulject  myself,  before  peace  of  mind  could  be  recovered, 
to  a  species  of  self-torture.  I  must  lacerate  my  soul  with  sorrow.  I  must 
laboriously  prepare  myself  to  receive  pardon.  I  must,  in  the  agonies  of  my 
spirit,  make  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the  sin  I  mourned.  It  would  not  answer, 
I  felt,  to  come  at  once  to  the  Cross  of  Christ.  But  I  have  come  to  entertain  differ, 
ent  views.  I  trust  I  do  not  hate  sin  less  than  before;  yet  am  I  differently  affected 
by  it.  When  a  sense  of  it  oppresses  me,  I  wait  not  to  become  better,^— to  make 
any  atonement — I  go  just  as  1  am  to  Christ,  a  poor,  guilty,  helpless  creature. 

I  cast  myself  at  his  feet.  I  commit  the  whole  case  to  Him.  I  look  to  Him  to  do 
all  for  me, — to  pardon,  cleanse,  enlighten  me.  As  to  motives*,''  he  added,  with 
touching  lowliness  of  mind,  '*  I  never  feel  quite  sure  that  I  have  a  single  good  one, 
but  I  propose  to  myself  something  good,  and  trusting  in  Christ,  press  toward  it. 
Thus  I  live,  and  thus  I  expect  to  die, — having  nothing  good  in  myself,  but  going 
out  of  myself  to  Christ, — resting  upon  Him  alone."  A  severe  and  perilous 
illness  of  his  eldest  son,  but  a  few  months  before  his  death,  was  made,  I  have  been 
led  to  believe,  the  occasion  of  furthering  his  preparation  for  a  better  world.  In 
speaking  to  me  of  the  crisis  of  that  case,  he  said,  for  substance, — "  J  went  into 
my  closet,  and  if  ever  I  took  hold  upon  God, — if  ever  I  cast  my  burden  upon 
Him,  it  was  then."  I  cannot  doubt  that  then  and  there  was  ayery  peculiar 
exercise  of  faith, — one  that  sent  forward  its  influence  to  his  dying  bed.  Nor 
can  I  forbear  to  recall  another  emphatic  expression  of  his  in  one  of  my  last 
conversations  with  him.  We  had  been  freely  conferring  about  certain  matters 
which  had  been  not  a  little  annoying  to  him.  *'  I  am  desirous,"  he  said,  "  to  be 
free  from  things  of  this  sort.  I  like  not  to  have  my  mind  harassed  by  them.  / 
Ufont  to  hi  giUing  ready  for  Heaven,"  He  spoke  as  one  who  felt  that  this  must 
be  the  chief  business  of  his  remaining  days.  For  a  large  part  of  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Sixth  Street  Presbyterian  Church.  His 
old  pastoral  sympathies  seemed  to  be  revived.  Not  only  were  souls  committed 
to  Um,  but  among  them  were  his  own  unconverted  ehfldren.  He  recurred  to 
the  topics  of  discourse  which  God  had  blessed  in  kis  fbn&er  ministry.  His 
preaching  was  eminently  spiritual,  direct  and  awaJBening.  He  saw  the  Spirit  ef 
the  Lord  descend  as  he  ministered.  Souls  were  bom  again.  Tea,  the  grace  of 
God  was  revealed  in  his  own  family.  He  rejoiced  with  great  joy;  and  in  the 
exercises  of  that  season,  in  the  agonies  of  his  solicitude,  and  in  the  refreshings  of 
bis  soul,  I  see  again,  what  none  of  us  saw  then, — that  God  was  preparing  his 
servant  for  his  approaching  transition  to  glory. 

The  last  scene  came.  After  an  illness  of  about  a  fortnight,  in  the  progress  of 
which  no  great  apprehension  had  been  felt,  on  the  morning  of  the  last  Sabbath 
in  August,  an  internal  hemorrhage  took  place,  of  a  most  alarming  character.  On 
perceiving  this  new  development,  he  said  at  once, — **  That  tells  the  story — I  shall 
die.  My  work  is  done !"  He  felt  that  what  of  life  remained,  was  measured  not  by 
days  but  hours;  and  with  the  most  perfect  calmness,  and  with  characteristic  good 
judgment  and  forethought,  he  proceeded  to  make  his  last  communications.     'Ti 

II  the  Sabbath,  is  it  not?''  he  said  to  a  fHend  by  his  bed.    On  being  answered  ia 


the  aflrmftiife,  he  MUUd» — *'  I  have  alirayi  revemooed  tioi  d^.  Do  ytm  thiik 
it  weokL  be  wrong  for  me,  m  ihie  U  my  Uat  day,  to  do  a  little  worldly  boaiiwi^ 
On  being  assured  it  would  not,  as  it  would  be  a  work  of  both  necessity  aad 
merejr,  he  reflected  a  moment  and  said, — **  It  would  not  be  ain.'*  Ilia  will  wag 
made,  but  he  had  a  few  directions  to  add  respecting  his  affairs.  These  be  gave 
ia  a  concise  and  collected  manner,  and  then  concentrated  his  thoogbts  opes 
apiritoal  and  eternal  things.  He  said  his  remoTal  was  a  mysterioas  proTidenoe — 
he  coald  have  desired  to  be  useful  here  a  little  longer — but  t^  wob  all  right.  His 
physician  said  to  him, — '*  You  haye  long  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross;  dt 
you  get  any  new  yiews?"  He  answered, — *'  Brighter  and  brighter!'*  Thm 
added,  "  Oh,  the  unspeakable  preciousness  of  the  atonement  by  the  blood  i^ 
Christ!  I  have  preached  it  for  years,  and  taught  others  to  preach  it,  and  bow  I 
kaow  its  worth."    A  fHend  repeated  to  him  the  line, 

"  Thine  earthly  Sabbaths  Lord  we  lore." 
He  responded, — 

**  But  there's  a  nobler  rest  aboTC;' 

and,  pointing  his  finger  upward,  added, — * 'There  the  wicked  cease  fironi  troabliBg, 
and  tike  weary  are  at  rest."  His  second  son,  who  had  just  arriyed  from  tlie 
country,  told  bim  for  the  first  time,  that  he  trusted  he  had  recently  coDsecrated 
himself  to  Christ.  "  That  is  enough,"  cried  the  dying  father.  To  a  friend  irbe 
came  in,  he  said, — *'  This  boy  has  brought  me  good  news.  The  last  of  my  childm 
is  brought  in."  He  sent  messages  to  two  of  his  children  who  were  absent.  That 
to  his  daughter,  who  had  recently  made  a  profession  of  rdigion,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  repeat.  *'  Tell  her,"  he  said,  "  to  Ure  near  her  Sayiour — to  adorn  her 
pnioBskm.  and  to  beware  of  (he  temptations  of  the  world."  Referring  te  her 
parting  kiss,  when  he  left  her  in  the  country, — ''  tell  her,"  he  said,  ''  I  remeober 
that  last  kiss — it  was  § weet — but  it  will  be  sweeter  to  embrace  her  on  the  ethv 
aide  of  Jordan."  As  his  yoice  was  feiling,  he  begged  a  fViend  to  giye  his  dying 
message  of  love  to  the  students  of  the  Seminary.  *'  Tell  them,"  he  said,  *'  that 
I  part  with  them  as  from  my  own  children.  I  love  them  all,  and  wt^old  love  to 
give  them  the  parting  hand,  but  cannot."  As  the  work  of  death  went  on,  he 
calmly  watched  its  progress.  Moving  his  hand  circulariy  over  the  vital  organs, 
he  Temarked, — *'The  circle  grows  less  and  less;"  and  he  was  heard  to  sty 
repeatedly, — *' passing  away!"  After  the  power  of  utterance  was  gone,  he 
looked  a  loving  and  earnest  ferewell  to  those  who  stood  around  his  bed,  occa- 
sionally giving  them  a  parting  grasp  of  the  hand.  Life  ebbed  gradual!  j  away, 
his  expressive  eye  retaining  its  brightness  almost  to  the  last.  In  less  than  fivs 
hows  finom  the  discovery  of  the  fiital  hemorrhage,  perceiving  that  his  end  had 
eouia,  he  slowly  folded  his  hands  across  his  breast,  and  reclining  his  head  hack 
iip«n  his  pillow,  sunk  away  like  one  foiling  arieep.  '*  Predovs  in  the  sight  of 
tftM  Lord  it  the  death  of  his  sainU!** 

Tovs  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospd, 

ASA  D.  SIOTH. 
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DANIEL  LYNN  CARROLL,  t>.  D  * 
1826—1851. 

Daniel  Ltnn  Carroll  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  May  10^ 
1797.  He  was  a  son  of  William  and  Mary  (Lynn)  Carroll,  and  was  one 
of  twelve  children.  His  parents  both  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  early  life ; 
his  mother,  when  she  was  about  ten ;  and  his  father,  when  he  was  less  than 
twenty.  His  father  was  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  aeomi 
to  have  had  no  very  strong  attachment  either  to  its  forms  or  its  dootriaee. 
He  was,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  devoted  to  worldly  amusementty 
and  gave  himself  little  trouble  about  religion  in  any  way.  His  wife  being 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  he  used  often  to  attend  church  with  her;  and  about 
the  year  1804,  during  the  great  revival  that  attracted  so  much  attenticb 
through  the  West  and  South,  he  became  the  subject  of  a  hopeful  conversion, 
and  joined  a  Presbyterian  Church  near  Uniontown,  Pa.  He  was  a  plain 
man, — a  farmer  in  moderate  but  comfortable  circumstances,  and  was  among 
the  early  settlers  of  the  region  in  which  he  lived.  He  subsequently  became 
much  reduced,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  supporting  his  numerous  and 
dependant  family. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  spent  his  earliest  years  at  work  on  his  father's 
farm,  attending  school  at  intervals  as  he  had  opportunity.  He  seems  to 
have  had  high  intellectual  aspirations  from  the  first  opening  of  his  faeuUies ; 
and  he  could  scarcely  remember  the  time  when  it  was  not  the  height  of  kii 
ambition  to  figure  in  the  pulpit.  Though  he  had  a  religions  eduoatioD,  his 
mind  was  never  earnestly  and  decisively  directed  to  religious  things,  till  he 
was  between  nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  then,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  particular  dispensation  of  Providence,  or  of  any  Bpecial 
efforts  that  were  used  with  him,  but  of  his  own  unaided  reflection  on  Divine 
truth.  Shortly  after,  he  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  William  Wylie.  His  father's  pecuniary  embarrassments 
occurred  just  at  the  time  when  he  was  about  to  commence  his  preparation 
for  College ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  unexpected  reverse,  he  relinquished 
the  purpose  of  entering  immediately  on  his  course  of  preparatory  study, 
that  he  might  aid  in  the  support  of  the  family ;  but  he  oonsidered  his  reso- 
lution to  obtain  an  education,  not  as  abandoned,  but  only  postponed  till 
circumstances  should  become  more  propitious.  Beaidei  labouring  on  a  farm, 
he  supei-intended  a  department  of  an  iron  factory,  and  for  some  time  abo 
taught  music,  giving  all  his  earnings  into  the  oommon  household  stock. 
After  attaining  to  the  age  of  twenty^one,  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  ia 
teaching  school,  and  at  the  same  time  perfecting  himself  in  elementary 
studies;  and  having  thus  procured,  to  some  extent,  the  means  of  defraying 
the  expense  of  his  education,  he  entered  the  preparatory  department  ot 
Jefferson  College,  and,  after  studying  eight  months,  was  admitted,  in  1820, 
to  the  Freshman  class  of  that  institution.  He  graduated  in  1828,  having 
saved  some  time  by  carrying  forward  oontemporanoonaly  the  atndies  of  two 
diffwoat  classes. 

*  Oomminkfctioni  from  Umtelf  and  his  hmOj,  sad  Hia.  J.  JL.  €lwgtff» 
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Ib  ooMequeiioe  c^  hii  iBt^ne  appliealioii  to  siody,  duing  Us  eoHcfc 
coane,  his  health  became  greatlj  impaired,  and  he  retired  and  paased  a 
winter  with  a  friend dof  hia,  who  liyed  on  a  farm,  with  a  yiew  to  ffre  Us 
system  an  opportunity  to  fe^orer  its  aconstomed  energy. 

In  the  succeeding  spring,  (1824,)  he  entered  the  Theological  SemiBary  at 
Princeton,  and  remained  there  during  the  whole  course,  and  six  months  im 
addition.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
October  6,  1826,  and  was  immediately  employed  by  the  Missionary  Society 
of  New  Jersey,  to  supply  the  Churches  of  Shrewsbury  and  Middiecown 
Point,  during  the  autumnal  vacation  in  the  Seminary.  Haiin^  folilled 
this  appointment,  he  returned  to  the  Seminary,  and  passed  the  Winter  as  a 
reaident  Uoentiate.  The  succeeding  spring  vacation  be  determined  to  spend 
in  New  England,  and,  by  recommendation  of  Dr.  Alexander,  lie  went 
to  Newbnryport  to  supply  the  pulpit  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  tlie  Rev. 
S.  P.  Williams;  but,  aftor  preaching  two  Sabbatiis,  he  found  the  dimate 
so  unfavourable  to  his  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave.  After  this, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Miller  to  the  late  Judge  Tallmadge,  he  was 
applied  to,  to  preach  as  a  candidate  at  Litchfield,  Conn.;  and,  after  prea^ 
ing  there  four  or  five  Sabbaths,  be  received  a  unanimous  call  to  setde. 
Notwithstanding  he  felt  an  entire  conviction  that  his  health  would  net 
endure  the  rigours  of  a  climate  so  far  East,  yet  the  great  unanimity  and 
earnest  wbhes  of  the  congregation,  after  a  protracted  season  of  divisioB 
and  alienation,  led  him  to  conclude  that  it  might  perhaps  be  hb  doty  at 
least  to  make  the  experiment ;  and,  accordingly,  he  accepted  the  call,  and  was 
ordained  and  installed  in  Ootober,  1827,— the  Rev.  B.  F.  Stanton  of  Beth- 
loM  preaching  (he  Sermon. 

His  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  climate  were  felly  realiaed. 
He  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  South  the  first  winter  after  his  instalkition,  and 
as  there  was  now  no  longer  any  doubt  that  a  removal  was  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  his  life,  he  asked  a  dismission  from  his  charge,  and  reecivH 
it  amidst  many  regrets,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1829. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Litchfield,  he  was  called  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Brooklyn,  then  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Sanford  to  Philadelphia.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  continued  labouring 
hem  with  great  acceptance  and  usefulness  from  March,  1829,  till  June, 
1896,  at  which  time,  in  consequence  of  a  threatening  affection  of  hia  throat, 
ho  resigned  his  pastoral  charge*  Having  taken  two  or  three  montlis  to 
recruit  his  health,  he  was  ^led  to  the  Presideney  of  Hampden  Sidn^ 
Gotlege,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Alexander,  he  accepted  the  appointm^it, 
and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  in  September,  1885.  About  this  time, 
he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  f^om  the  University  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  His  connection  with  the  College  continued  three  years, — 
till  the  autumn  of  18S8,  when,  in  consequence  chiefiy  of  his  ecdesias^cal 
empathies,  in  reference  to  the  then  existing  controversy  in  the  Presbyteriaa 
Ohureh,  being  witli  the  New  School,  and  diverse  ftx>m  those  of  most  of  his 
brethren  aronnd  hkn,  he  resigned  his  office.  The  College  prospered  under 
Ua  administration^  and  aU  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  he  discharged  the 
dmies  of  tiM  otatUn  with  idelity  and  effieieney. 

On  retiring  from  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  he  was  hnmedintely 
oalled  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  North- 
em  Liberties  in  Philadelphia.     He  accepted  the  call,  and  remained  thexo 


deolinad  lh«i  he  fowEkd  ii  unpotaiUe  bbj  Uiigev  to  Mfll  ^e  dvtlM^f  hi» 
ofiM.  He,  aeeerdiBgly,  reeigaed  hn  eWi^e,  and  beeawae  Secretary  of  the 
OolootMiioQ  Soeiety  of  the  State  ef  New  York.  Tliis  office  beheld,  labour- 
ing, under  maoh  ioiEtrinity,  and  yel  with  great  zeal  and  Bacceas,  from  Febru- 
ary, 1844,  till  November,  1846,  when  he  was  laid  aside  from  all  active 
service.  The  winter  of  1845-46  he  spent  at  Savannah,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  same  year  removed  his  family  to  the  village  of  Newark,  De.,  with 
a  view  to  educate  his  children.  Here  he  remained  three  years,— passing 
each  winter  chiefly  at  Savannah,  and  in  February,  1849,  removed  to  PbiU* 
delphia. 

The  residue  of  Dr.  CarroU*8  life  w»s  a  scene  of  idow  b«t  eenstantly  pre- 
greasive  bodily  deeay.  He  was  able  to  walk  juid  ride  out,  and  oeoasionally 
to  take  a  journey,  until  about  five  months  before  his  death,  when  he  became 
wholly  confined  to  his  house.  He  marked  the  gradual  approach  of  death 
with  the  utmost  serenity,  and  when  the  last  hour  actually  came,  he  was* 
ready  to  put  off  his  eartbly  tabernacle.  The  night  before  he  died,  his  physi- 
cian Laving  informed  him  that  he  could  continue  but  a  short  time,  he  called 
for  a  paper  containing  a  covenant  with  God,  which  he  wrote  and  signed  in  his 
youth.  But  as  it  could  not  be  found  at  the  moment,  he  repeated  it  from  mem* 
ory,  and  then  prayed  for  nearly  half  an  hour  with  great  fervour  and  com* 
prehensiveness.  He  died  the  next  morning,  (Sunday,)  November  23,  1861, 
iu  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral  was  attended,  first  at  fam 
own  dwelling  in  Philadelphia;  and  afterwards  in  his  former  Church  at 
Brooklyn,  to  which  his  remains  were  removed  on  the  way  to  their  final  rest*' 
ing  place  in  the  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

Dr.  Carroll  was  married  September  25,  1827,  to  Anna  T.,  daughter  of 
Joseph  L.  Halsted  of  New  York.  They  had  six  children, — three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  One  of  the  sons,  Joseph  if.,  has  been  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  (1856,)  a  Presbyterian  clergyman^ 
in  Jamesburg,  N.  J.  Another  son,  David  i^.,  a  young  man  of  high  pro- 
mise, who  was  on  the  eve  of  entering  the  medical  profession,  died  in  the 
exercise  of  a  triumphant  faith,  about  one  year  previous  to  the  death  of  hk 
father. 

Dr.  Carroll  published  two  volumes  (l^o.)  of  SeniiOB8,«-OiBe  in  1846, 
the  other  in  1847.  Beeidee  these,  hb  publioalions  are  a  Sermefi  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sanford,  1832 ;  an  Inaugural  Address  at  Hamp« 
den  Sidney  College,  1885;  an  Argnment  on  the  Church  Question,  1837; 
an  Address  before  the  Franklin  Literary  Society  of  Randolph  Marion  Col- 
lege, Virginia,  1837  j  an  Address  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  Delaware 
College,  1842;  a  Tract  entitled  '*  A  Plea  in  behalf  of  the  coloured  man,** 
1844.  A  Sermon  on  the  *' Power  of  the  Sabbath  School,'*  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Christian  Observer,  (posthumous.) 

FROM  THE  RET.  ROBERT  BAIRD,  D.  D. 

V>w  Teas,  Dseeiaber  16,  liii. 

My  dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  Dr.  OarroJI,  eonotinniig  whom  yeo  aek  fbr  my  recoltec^ 

tieo^  was  one  of  the  firiends  of  aiy  early  lUe-    We  were  bem  within  a  ftw  mfles 

of  eaoh  other,  and  I  knew  him  well  from  the  time  that  be  wws  seventeen  or* 

eighteen  years  old  till  the  close  of  his  life.    I  know  not  that  I  have  any  incidents 


IfQ  raiSBTYSBIAir. 


tiMi  voaU  MVre  •trikinglf  to  IhniTftttt  trii  ebaracter,  and  yet  I  tliiiik  I  MSL 
find  DO  diAeolty  in  eoBTeyiof  to  jroa  my  own  impressfoni  eooooviiig  bim. 

In  his  person  and  Banners  he  possessed  soom  peculiar  adTantages.  He  was 
tall,  slender,  yet  very  symmetrically  ibrmed;  of  rather  dark  eompAezioa,  with  a 
line  expressive  eye,  and  a  couutenanoe  that  easily  took  on  a  winning  smile,  or 
brightened  into  a  glow  of  animation.  His  moTements  were  naturally  qaick,  aad 
gave  you  the  idea  of  a  man  who  felt  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose.  Uis  manners 
were  uncommonly  bland,  graceful,  and  even  fascinating.  This  was  the  xaore 
noticeable,  as  he  had  spent  his  early  years  among  plain  people,  and  in  the  hurabk 
walks  of  life;  but  if  he  had  been  educated  in  the  very  highest  circles  of  sod^j, 
I  ean  hardly  imagine  that  he  could  hare  been  in  all  respects  a  more  polisi^d 
gentleman.  He  had  the  rare  faculty  of  making  himself  equally  acceptable  to 
people  of  all  elasses  and  all  ages.  Tbe  most  accomplished  person  and  the  most 
iMiealtivated,  the  man  of  advanced  years  and  the  little  child,  were  equally  at  ease 
in  his  company,  and  equally  delighted  by  his  conversation. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  his  powers  of  conversation  were  much  beyond  the 
ordinary  mark.  Though  his  early  advantages  were  limited,  his  snbseqoot 
opportunities  of  observation  were  very  considerable;  and  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vation, and  indeed  all  his  knowledge,  seemed  entirely  at  his  command,  and  never 
failed  to  be  put  forth  to  the  best  advantage.  Ho  had  a  fine  vigorous  imagination; 
and  though  he  never  intended  to  be  otherwise  than  exact  in  all  his  statements,  I 
have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  smile  at  the  graceful  embellishment  which  be 
would  give  to  a  story,  which,  if  told  in  an  ordinary  prosy  way,  would  have  had 
very  little  interest.  He  was  gifted  with  a  very  considerable  share  of  keen  Jndi 
wit.     He  was  very  apt  to  be  the  life  of  any  company  into  which  he  was  thrown. 

Dr.  Carroll  was  probably  most  distinguished  as  a  popular  preach^.  He  had 
natural  and  acquired  qualifications  for  the  pulpit,  which  lew  possess.  His  fine 
person  and  expressive  countenance,  together  with  a  voice  of  great  compass  and 
melody,  modulated  to  admiration,  and  his  gesture  characterised  alike  by  grace 
and  power,  went  far  to  render  him  irresistible  as  a  speaker;  but,  in  addition  to 
these  advantages,  his  discourses  were  wrought  with  no  inconsiderable  skill;  tbe 
truth  was  clearly  and  often  pungently  stated;  and  there  were  occasional  flashes 
of  imagination  and  appeals  to  the  conscience,  which  would  excite  strong  emotion, 
and  could  hardly  fiiil  to  be  remembered.  In  his  extemporaneous  efforts  he  was 
ready  and  often  extremely  felicitous.  He  was  not  so  much  distinguished  &r 
abstract  reasoning,  or  for  bringing  forth  thoughts  or  trains  of  thought  which  had 
been  the  result  of  great  elaboration,  as  for  presenting  familiar  truths  or  facts  in 
a  manner  to  impress  most  strongly  the  popular  mind.  Ton  might  call  upon  him 
on  an  euMrgency  to  make  a  speedi  for  the  BiUe,  Tract,  or  Colonization  cause, 
and  he  would  be  sure  to  rivet  attention,  if  he  did  not  astonish  and  electrify. 

Dr.  Carroll,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  was  an  excellent  pastor.  He  had  strong 
sympathies,  and  his  heart  instantly  responded  to  the  ti^e  of  suffering.  He  was 
earnestly  devoted  to  his  work  as  a  minister,  and  by  his  fine  social  and  ChristiaB 
qualities,  strongly  attached  to  him  those  who  were  und^  his  pastoral  care.  His 
labours  in  the  different  congregations  with  which  he  was  connected  were  appa- 
rently attended  with  a  rich  blessing. 

I  think  I  may  say  that  Dr.  Carroll's  education  was  after  the  most  rigid  type 
of  Calvinism.  And  I  am  not  aware  that  his  views  underwent  any  change,  pre- 
Tious  to  his  entering  the  ministry.  Afterwards,  however,  I  think  be  adopted 
what  might  be  called  a  somewhat  milder  form  of  the  same  system,  though  still 
adhsiiag  to  all  the  leading  doctrines  of  his  original  faith.  I  should  think  it 
prohahU  that  ht  would  agree  in  nearly  every  particular  with  President  D wight. 

Dr.  Carroll  was  naturally  a  eheerfl^  man,  and  he  did  not  lose  his  ehemfulfiesB 
\  aftMT  he  had  hseoms  the  Tfictim  sf  a  lingering  and  fhtal  malady.    He  had 


stnuigCathiii  tbefi«miM#of  ihaG«ap4»Mitia«^^  I 

think  of  him  as  »  fine  example  of  ft  tma  and  %  Chmtiaa* 

I  Mu,  M  oTer, 

Your  firitad  axkl  lm>tJMr, 

K.  BAXRO. 

FROM  THE  RBY.  D.  H.  RIDDLE,  D.  D. 

PiTTSBUBQ,  Pa.|  March  18, 1857. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  recollectiona  of  Dr.  Carroll  go  back  to  tha  spring  of 
1822 — at  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg,  Pa.  He  was  considerably  my  seuiof 
in  years,  having  begun  his  studies  at  a  comparatiyely  late  period.  His  earliep 
life  was  one  of  incessant  toil.  Yet  even  then,  he  had  an  unquenchable  thirst  io9 
knowledge,  and  earnest  aspirations  for  mental  improvement.  After  the  laboura 
of  the  day,  he  would  lie  for  hours  at  night  before  a  fire,  poring  over  a  book 
recently  procured,  or  endeavouring  to  attain  the  elements  of  classical  learning. 
When  we  met,  he  had  been  fitted  for  College,  and  was  in  his  Junior  year.  Wa 
became  friends,  at  first  sight  almost.  Brought  up  in  different  regions;  dissimir 
lar  in  ago  and  character;  he  a  Christian  professor,  and  I  a  thoughtless,  ambitious 
youth;  our  friendship,  then  commenced,  continued  unbroken  through  all  subse- 
quent changes,  and  was  suspended  only  by  his  death.  A  peculiar  tie  bound oui: 
hearts.  He  selected  me  from  among  a  circle  of  thoughtless  young  m^,  as  the 
object  of  special  prayer  and  effort,  which  God  was  pleased  to  own  and  bless* 
This  hallowed  and  endeared  our  friendship,  the  memory  of  which  is  still  so  fra-* 
grant.  At  College,  we  were  class  mates  and  associates  in  study  till  our  gradu»« 
tion  in  1823.  Subsequently  we  were  occupants  of  the  same  room,  at  Prinoetoii» 
and  sat  two  years  at  the  same  board,  and  were  daily  companions  in  our  walks, 
till  his  marriage  and  settlement  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1827.  «From  that  tinia 
till  his  death,  we  were  constant  correspondents;  friends  like  David  and  JoiMi* 
than,  though  our  paths  widely  diverged,  and  we  only  occasionally  met  each  other. 
**  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother!  Very  pleasant  wast  thou  unto  me.  Thy 
love  to  roe  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women." 

At  your  request,  I  will  try  to  give  "  the  salient  points  "  of  my  friend's  char* 
acter.  1  knew  him  as  well,  probably,  as  one  human  being  can  know  another; 
for  in  all  our  personal  intercourse  and  long  correspondence,  he  revealed  himself 
as  to  few  others;  unbosomed  the  very  secrets  of  his  soul.  My  chief  fear  of  not 
presenting'his  character  accurately,  would  be  from  the  influence  of  a  partiality 
so  natural  in  the  circumstances,  and  which  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge.  I  wamj 
be  pardoned  for  dwelling  chiefly  on  his  excellencies,  which  were  many,  and  few 
knew  so  well,  and  not  on  his  imperfections  from  which  he  was  not  free,  as  they 
are  now,  to  me,  buried  with  him  in  his  grave.  One  of  his  obvious  characteristioa 
was  exquisite  taste.  This  was  seen  in  every  thing,  and  in  every  period,  from  hit 
life  at  College,  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  had  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  art;  enthusiastic  delight  in  scenery;  a  perfect  passion  for  music;  an  artist's 
eye  for  painting  and  sculpture — in  a  word,  a  high  degree  of  the  poetic  elements 
This  influenced  his  feelings,  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  ei^joymants;  gave  shape 
to  his  character  and  a  charm  to  his  conversation.  It  pervaded  his  oompo8itioii«» 
imparted  rhythm  to  his  sentences  and  glow  to  his  illustrations.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  attracted  my  attention,  was  that  he  studied  with  the  wild  tonee  of  a 
rudely  constructed  JSolian  harp,  singing  through  his  room.  I  often  realized  the 
expressions,-— ''silent  awe,"  "speechless  rapture,"  in  witnessing  his  gaaeom 
inagnifioent  scenery,  or  his  intoxieatian  with  sweet  sounds,  vocal  or  instriune»« 
tal;  or,  at  the  recitation  of  some  fevourite  passage,  or  the  proDunciation  of  sone 
word,  fraught  with  associations  of  the  past.  Many  such  are  yet  vividly  in  mf 
memory.  > 
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.  TUt  mfliMttiMii  of  tMto  MeMnMl  ibr  Maw  of  Uc  obast  wMu 
the  scrupulous  neatnett  of  kU  personal  appoanmco,  for  exsmpU.  Be  wms  vai- 
formly  attentive  to  the  congruities  of  tosie,  in  dress  and  personal  air&iigeiBCBt 
Some  were  disposed  to  thisk  this  a  weakness.  Like  his  ear  for  music,  and  hk 
ej^elbr  the  beautiful,  however,  it  was  natural  as  it  was  characteristic  It  migfai 
seem  morbid,  but  without  it,  he  would  not  have  been  himself.  He  carried  it  with 
him  through  life.  Jit  did  not  forsake  him  whsn  Ijriiig  on  the  bed  of  hopeless  dis- 
ease. It  affected  the  directions  he  gave  for  his  Funeral,  even  to  his  habilimeBU 
and  position  in  his  coffin.  To  the  last  he  I'e veiled  in  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  a  bouquii—%9  really  as  he  enjoyed  the  voice  of  prayer.  His  eye  wooM  fkttk 
at  a  beautifbl  sentiment,  even  on  the  verge  of  Jordan,  as  vividly  as  it  poared  into 
the  nysteries  of  the  invisible !  There  are  souls  to  whom  this  whole  character- 
istio  was  unintelligible,  and  its  manifestations,  unwelcome.  But  there  are  others, 
to  whom  these  recolleetions  are  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  who  feel  that,  wi&ovt 
giviflg  it  a  prominent  place,  his  portrait  wquld  be  incomplete  and  anworthy. 
Among  "  the  green  spots  "  of  the  past,  I  shall  ever  cherish  the  memories  of  some 
of  ourcomraoniiigs,  when  we  met  "inter  sylvas  Academise  qa«rere  Tcmm" — or 
when  Providence  permitted  os  an  occasional  privilege  of  recalling  together  the 
way  marks  of  the  journey  of  Lifb.  I  may  be  allowed  to  adopt  from  Ossian  a 
phrase  so  naturally  suggested  by  similarity  of  name, — ^'  The  music  of  Caryl, 
sweet  and  mournful  to  the  soul !  " 

The  soctoJ  (^arocterisHet  of  Dr.  Carroll  were  such  as  greatly  endeared  hira  to 
his  friends.  He  had  eminently  a  genial  soul,  with  those  of  congenial  temper  and 
character.  He  was  affectionate  in  his  disposRion;  ardent  and  even  enthusiastic 
is  his  attachments.  A  highly  strong  nervous  organization  made  bim  thrifiingly 
sensitive  in  emotion,  and,  therefore,  liable  to  antipathies  to  persons  and  opcnioos, 
which  he  expressed  with  great  decision,  sometimes  a  severity,  winch  seemed 
macharitable  or  impatient.  "  In  his  eyes  a  vile  person  was  contemned.*'  He 
abhorred  meanness.  He  had  no  patience  with  petty  envyings,  and  jealoosies,  and 
ecclesiastical  manoeuvres,  when  he  witnessed  them,  and  when  he  thought  (rightly 
or  wrongly)  he  was  their  object.  He  deeply  felt  slights,  and  sorrowed  over  lake 
professions  of  friendship,  and  all  forms  of  selfishness.  Yet  he  had  an  almost 
feminine  tenderness  towards  his  friends,  the  manifestations  of  which,  to  a  cold 
observer,  woidd  have  seemed  well  nigh  ludicrous.  In  him,  they  were  gemnBe 
and  spontaneous.  He  had  also  a  wonderful  versatility  of  feeling;  a  singalar 
capacity  of  transition  ''  firom  grave  to  gay,'*-— from  the  strongest  religions  eno- 
tion  to  joyous  hilarity, — from  the  deepest  pathos  to  the  full  tide  of  mirthfid- 
Boss.  T-his  was  often  to  me  a  mystery;  but  still  it  was  not  less  a  £ict,  as  many 
oeuld  testify* 

Among  the  fine  social  traits  of  Dr.  Carroll,  was  a  lirely  perception  and 
appreciation  of  the  ludicrous,  and  a  decided  love  of  humour.  I  would  gladhr 
transfer  to  this  page  some  illustrations.  I  shall  never  foiget  how  boisterovsly 
he  was  affected,  by  a  spectacle  of  *'  gratuitous  wrath,"  as  he  termed  it,  in  a  pub- 
lican in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  one  occasion  when  we  were  traTelling;  how 
iaiiaitably  he  would  afterwards  take  off  the  Bonifece,  "  drest  in  brief  authority," 
and  what  a  perfect  storm  of  hilarity,  even  to  his  last  days,  the  Tcry  tens, 
associating  the  scene,  would  reproduce!  He  bdleved  in  laughter,  '*the  merrr 
heart)  that  doeth  good  as  a  medicine,*'  as  he  often  said,  and  loathed  the  oonl, 
where  the  bosom  '*  owned  no  throb,  the  heart  no  thrill,"  with  genuine  pleas- 
antry. To  this  peculiarity  he  was  much  indebted  for  his  rapid  resiliency  ttom 
ftts  of  despondency.  His  friends  will  recall  readily  his  peculiar,  arch  smile, 
tho  play  of  good-humour,  and  a  characteristic  placing  of  his  hand  to  his  &ce, 
when  he  was  uttering  himself,  or  awaited  fhmi  others,  the  sallies  of  mirtbfol- 
mmii  which  heonjoyed  so  unfeignedly.  He  was  unselfish  in  the  acknewledgm^tt 
of  the  excellencies  of  others,  and  even  the  superiority  of  his  friends ;  frank  m 
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of  preteiMe  ami  obirostve  shallowm  I  hMw  had  fr9^«Ma4  — oaiitai  of  wit- 
nesKing  both. 

Aloug  with  tkiB,  however,  thcire  WM  aUo  a  tiag»#f  melanolMHjr  and  aadacis; 
an  occasional  tendency  to  depresaion  and  gloom; — the  vUitatioasof  an  inemku9 
wliich  began  early,  and  haunted  him  through  life.  This  was  traceable  tophysi- 
cal  causos.  In  the  later  stages  of  his  collegiate  career,  from  inordinate  stady, 
the  entire  change  of  his  habits,  and  from  ignorance,  at  that  period,  of  the  laws 
of  healthy  inter-action  of  uiind  and  body,  like  others,  he  brolu  ioum  entirely. 
His  nervous  system  gave  way.  For  a  year  afterwards  he  was  incapable  of  study 
or  prolonged  mental  exertion,  and  became  the  victim  of  incurable  dyspepmm. 
The  effects  of  this  he  bore  with  him  through  life,  and  it  influenced  greatly  hia 
character  and  career.  At  one  time,  he  almost  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  entMog 
the  ministry.  He  was  an  ifwalid  moat  of  his  days,  and  many  years  were  spent 
in  the  vain  pursuit  of  heidth.  In  his  later  years  espeeiidly,  but  eiran  earlier, 
he  felt  the  shadow  of  the  thought,  that  he  was  not  and  could  not  become  or 
accomplish  what  he  had  hoped.  He  spoke  often  most  emphatically  and  pensively 
of  ''the  darkened  afternoon  of  existence,"  and  of  '*  a  sun  set  in  clouds,"  of  having 
**  the  stirrings  of  thoughts  he  could  not  express;  '*  **  the  glimpse  of  principles 
be  could  not  elaborate;  "  '*  the  consciousness  of  power  never  dev^oped; "  that 
he  '*must  die,  when  he  should  have  been  just  fitted  to  live."  It  was  no 
wonder  that  a  dark  thread  was  intertwined  with  the  web  of  his  life,  and  it  was 
auitter  of  thankfulness  that  so  much  cheerfulness  and  viracity  ooa tinned  not- 
withstanding to  the  last.  «Those  who  thought  him  impatient,  little  k^new  against 
bow  much  he  struggled.  Those  who  have  no  nerves,  little  dreamed  how  mnch 
grace  was  required  to  keep  him  in  the  ordinary  measure  of  composure.  Those 
who  never  had  aspirations,  how  for  years  '*  he  took  up  his  cross  daily,"  in 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  freely  drank  the  cup  of  a  Father's  appointment. 
When  he  walked  "  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore,"  and  looked  back  and  forward, 
it  was  unspeakably  touching  to  notice,  sometimes,  the  minglings  of  regret  and 
resignation;  the  traces  of  crushed  expectation  and  cheerful  hope; — a  peaceful 
expectancy,  which  disarmed  retrospection  of  its  depressing  power.  At  the  close, 
Ilope  triumphed,  and  few  bid  farewell  to  life,  after  reaching  even  its  assigned 
ultimatum,  more  cheerfully  than  he  did,  when  men  usually  feel  most  intensely 
the  luxury  and  privilege  of  living.  The  gorgeous  sunsets  he  used  to  watch,  with 
such  rapture,  at  ''old  Jefferson"  "giving  signs  of  a  glorious  morrow,"  not 
inaptly  symbolised  his  own  departure. 

The  intellect  of  Dr.  Carroll  I  have  always  regarded  as  of  a  high  order.  His 
perceptions  of  truth  were  quick;  his  thirst  for  it,  strong;  his  love  of  it,  deep. 
His  lack  of  early  educational  advantages,  and  the  paralysing  effects  of  oyer- 
wrought  exertions,  in  his  college  career,  he  felt  all  his  life.  Tet,  his  original 
powers  were  cultivated  notwithstanding,  to  a  degree  not  often  surpassed.  His 
mind  worked,  for  the  time,  with  tremendous  power.  But  for  this  early  prostra- 
tion, few  had  a  better  prospect  of  ranking  high  among  the  first  intellects  of  his 
time.  Imagination,  in  its  large  sense,  was  unquestionably  a  predominating  fea- 
ture. So  much  so,  that  many,  without  due  discrimination,  thought  it  excessive 
or  exclusive.  Some  of  his  Western  friends  never  accorded  him  higher  exodlence, 
intellectually,  than  "  vivid  fency,"  "  a  flowery  speaker,"  "  a  man  of  taste." 
But  this  was  far  firom  the  fact.  In  the  progress  of  hia  ndnistry,  he  became  so 
jealous  of  these  early  tendencies,  that  he  adopted,  too  scrupulously  for  his  own 
good  and  true  power,  a  rigidly  logical  style  of  thfaiking  and  speaking,  thus  unduly 
repressing,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  gills  of  Providence  and  elements  of  strength 
as  a  speaker.  His  duties,  at  one  time,  as  President  of  a  College,  developed  bis 
capacities  for  metaphysical  and  moral  discrimination,  repressed  the  exuberance 
of  the  asthetic,  and  imparted  strength  to  bis  mental  cbaraeter.    Some  of  bis 
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Mitftgoidttfl  kk  atirspftpw  ilMMstoii,  at  t&tt  period,  hare  reason  fo  rememWr, 
that  be  kad  other  powers  than  thoae  of  imagination,  and  h^ber  gifts  than  paint- 
ing figures  or  telling  stories. 

His  powers  of  eztemporaneons  speaking  wereqnite  nncommon.  He  was  espe- 
oially  felicitons  on  the  platform.  On  one  occasion,  which  many  will  reeoDect,  in 
Philadelphia,  he  electrified  the  andienoe,  and  produced  an  enthusiastic  impression, 
when  dilating  on  Home  Missions  and  the  future  destiny  of  our  country;  though 
he  occupied  the  platform  simultaneously  with  one  who  was  then  considered 
among  the  foremost  of  such  speakers  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Yet  he 
usually  elaborated  his  discourses  with  care,  and  finished  them  at  first  wriiing, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  press.  It  was,  with  some,  a  source  of  regret,  that  he 
oooflned  himself,  on  principle,  so  strictly  to  his  manuscript,  when,  by  a  mere 
exteoiporaneous  utterance,  he  might  baye  transcended  all  he  actually  attained  as 
a  speaker.  But  the  same  feeling  that  led  him  to  repress  his  imagination,  led 
him  also  to  a  close  adherence  to  thoroughly  written  discourses  in  his  ordinary 
ministrations. 

In  the  pulpit,  he  used  comparatively  little  action.  The  eye  and  countenance, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  gave  impressiveness  and  power  to  his  eloquence.  He 
was  «4fn»es^  alwajs;  sometimes  terrible. 

He  had  a  singular  talent  for  what  may  be  called  toord-pairUing, — the  art  which 
one  ealls  that  '*  of  doing  by  words  what  the  painter  does  by  means  of  colours." 
This  was  exemplified  in  his  graduating  speech, — **th€  Death  of  the  InfideL" 
Some  of  its  paragraphs  were  afterwards  incorporated  into  a  sermon,  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing.  In  the  opinion  of  others,  as  well  as  my  own,  this  alone 
would  have  stamped  him  as  a  true  orator.  Very  much  of  his  power  consisted  in 
concentrating  the  gUt  of  all  he  had  previously  uttered  into  a  few  burning  sen* 
tences,  a  few  words,  or  even  a  single  epithet,  pronounced  with  his  whole  soul, 
in  closing  his  heads  of  discourse,  or  in  the  peroration.  ''  Words  *'  with  him 
were  often  "  things,"  in  this  way.  His  published  discourses  are  h^hly  credita- 
ble to  him,  intellectually,  but  one  of  their  chief  charms  to  his  friends,  is,  that 
they  associate  what  never  can  be  transferred  to  the  printed  page.  They  recall 
the  man — the  preacher,  his  look,  the  shadows  of  thoughts  he  could  not  utter.  In 
pathos,  he  was  usually  admirable  and  appropriate;  in  sarcasm,  occasionally  keea 
as  a  razor.  He  was  chosen,  while  yet  a  student,  to  the  pulpit  once  occupied  by 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  and  filled  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  while  the 
remembered  radiance  of  his  predecessor  was  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  his  flodc. 
There,  and  at  Brooklyn,  and  in  Virginia,  and  amongst  his  latest  pastoral  chax^ 
in  Philadelphia,  as  a  Preacher,  a  Pastor,  a  President,  notwithstanding  the  per- 
petual drawbacks  of  feeble  health,  and  frequent  intermissions  in  pursuit  of  its 
restoration,  he  was  estimated  as  highly  as  any  man  could  desire,  and  is  remem- 
bered affectionately  to  this  day.  His  sermons  at  ordinations,  and  the  opening  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  were  appropriate  and  instructive,  affording  a  treat  to  all  who 
could  appreciate  intellect,  earnestness,  taste,  and  ebquence.  "  My  Father!  the 
chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof !  "  It  were  vain  to  fancy  what  he 
would  have  been,  if  blest  with  vigorous  health,  and  spared  to  a  green  old  age! 

The  piety  of  Dr.  Carroll  was  deep  and  scriptural — emotional,  but  eminently 
conservative.  It  was  characteristically  free  from  canty  which  was  contrary  to 
his  taste,  as  well  as  principles.  His  early  religious  impressions  and  exercise 
were  guided  by  one  of  the  Old  School  of  Western  Pennsylvania  Theology  and 
Casuistry,  the  School  of  the  Westminster  Catechism,  in  the  region  of  revivals. 
These  impulses  he  never  lost,  isms,  and  men  of  one  idea,  he  held  in  detestation. 
He  felt  strongly,  and  expressed  himself  unequivocally,  in  regard  to  the  radicalitm 
rampant  in  some  portions  of  the  Church,  during  a  period  of  his  ministry.  A 
lover  and  promoter  of  revivals,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  his  ministry,  which 
was  decided, — ^in  many  periods,  eminently  so,  he  never  could  consent  to  forget  or 
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f<»«go  ibe  difRiij  of  the  minister  Md  the  OhHstiMiy  in  the  fervour  of  his  seal, 
and  abstained  conscientiously  from  religious  moantebankism  and  buffoonery, 
used  by  some  as  *'  allowable  auxiliaries  to  the  glory  of  God."  His  views  of  evan 
gelical  truth  were  eminently  clear  and  systematic, — his  Calvinism,  inwrought 
and  steadfast.  To^nrards  the  close  of  life,  he  gave  me  some  of  his  views  of  these 
points,  which  I  would  gladly  transcribe  for  his  reputation,  and  the  edification  of 
younger  clergymen.  He  spoke  and  wrote  to  me  often  of  the  consolatory  and 
invigorating  and  conservative  influence  of  the  views  in  which  he  was  early  trained, 
and  which  he  first  learned  at  his  mother's  knees — a  mother  who  yet  lives  to 
remember  him  as  her  glory,  and  lament  him  as  her  idol.  Though  he  belonged, 
on  principle,  to  a  branch  of  the  Church,  by  some  considered  latitudinarian  in 
doctrine,  and  fanatical  formerly  in  measures,  his  theology  and  his  views  of  order 
and  decorum  in  God's  house,  and  human  agencies,  were  formed  early,  cherished 
steadfastly,  and  cheered  him  to  the  end!  He  was  a  genuine  Scotch  Irish  Pres- 
byterian. 

Dr.  Carroll's  sun,  from  the  causes  adverted  to,  was  early  obscured,  and  set  top 
soon,  according  to  our  imperfect  conceptions-  The  Church  lost  the  benefit  of  his 
matured  intellect  and  ripened  piety  and  experience,  when  usually  they  are  most 
available  and  important.  And  this,  by  the  same  cause,  that  has  robbed  her 
prematurely  of  many  of  her  jewels, — not  by  a  "mysterious  providence,"  but 
from  early  and  unconscious  infraction  of  final  ordinations,  concerning  health  of 
body  and  vigour  of  mind,  and  efiective,  prolonged  usefulness.  His  life  ought 
to  be  a  beacon,  as  it  might  have  been  a  greater  blessing.  But  still,  his  memory 
is  fragrant  as  a  pastor  and  a  friend,  to  many.  His  excellencies,  hallowed  by 
death,  are  a  heritage  to  his  family.  At  his  grave,  affection  and  piety  will  often 
render  a  tribute,  worthier,  but  not  more  sincere,  than  that  which,  by  Jrour 
kindness,  here  finds  a  place  amidst  "  The  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit." 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.  H.  RIDDLE. 


ERSKINE  MASON,  D.  D.* 

1826-1851. 

Erskine  Mason  was  the  youngest  child  of  the  Rev.  John  M.  and  Anna 
(Lcfferts)  Mason,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  April  16,  1805. 
He  was  named  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Erskine  of  Edinburgh,  from 
whom  bis  father  had  received  many  expressions  of  kindness,  while  pursuing 
his  theological  studies  in  that  city.  His  childhood  was  marked  by  uncoia* 
roon  intelligence  and  spirit,  but  not  by  any  remarkable  sedateness  or  love 
of  study.  In  his  twelfth  year,  he  went  to  Schenectady  to  reside  in  the 
family  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Vechten;  and  there,  under 
thd  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Barnes,  his  mind  rapidly  matured, 
and  he  acquired  a  stability  and  sobriety  of  character,  which  gave  promise  of 
a  life  of  respectability  and  usefulness. 

When  his  father,  at  the  beginning  of  1822,  removed  to  Carlisle,  and 
became  President  of  Dickinson  College,  Erskine  accompanied  him,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  College.     In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  James  Hall, 

•  Memoir  prefixed  to  his  SennoM. 
Vol.  17.  89 
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an  elder  son  of  Br.  Mason,  and  a  jontb  of  fine  talents  and  great  p«itj  aai 
elevation  of  character,  who  had  just  graduated  at  College,  was  auddenlj 
stricken  down  by  death.  The  event  produced  a  great  effect  on  the  misdi 
of  the  students,  and,  shortly  after,  there  was  a  very  general  attention  te 
religion  in  the  institution,  and  many  promising  young  men  gave  evidence  of 
being  renewed  in  the  temper  of  their  minds.  Of  this  number  was  Erskioe 
Mason. 

Having  entered  College  at  an  advanced  standing,  he  graduated  in  1823. 
He  spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  next  year  at  Baltimore,  pursuing  hii 
theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  hb  cousin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan. 
In  the  summer  session  of  1825,  be  joined  the  Middle  class  of  tbe  Thea- 
logical  Seminary  at  Prinoeton,  where  he  completed  bis  prirfessional  eda> 
cation. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Second  Presbytery  of  New  York  it 
1826,  and,  on  the  20th  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  was  ordained  by  the 
same  Presbytery,  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York.  On  the 
8d  of  May,  1827,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Schenectady. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1827,  he  was  married  by  his  fatber  to  Ani, 
daughter  of  Br.  Samuel  A.  M'Coskry,  and  granddaughter  of  tbe  celebrated 
Br.  Nisbet,  President  of  Bickinson  College.  Mrs.  Mason,  with  three 
daughters  and  one  son,  survive  the  husband  and  father. 

The  Congregation  at  Schenectady,  of  which  Mr.  Mason  became  Pastor, 
had  in  it  much  more  than  a  common  degree  of  intelligence,  particolarij  as 
it  included  most  of  the  officers  and  students  of  the  College ;  bat  his  ser- 
mons, from  the  beginning,  were  uncommonly  rich  in  thought,  were  elabo- 
rated with  great  care,  and  while  they  were  acceptable  to  all,  were  especialiy 
so  to  the  more  cultivated  and  reflecting  portion  of  his  hearers. 

The  Bleecker  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  having  beeome 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Matthias  Bruen,  at  the  close  of  1829,  Mr. 
Mason  was  unanimously  called  to  supply  this  important  vacancy;  and 
on  the  10th  of  September,  1830,  hb  installation,  as  Pastor  of  that  Chorck 
took  place. 

In  February,  1836,  he  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  held  it  till  1842. 

When  the  division  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnidi 
occurred  in  1838,  Mr.  Mason,  with  his  Presbytery,  fell  upon  the  New 
School  side.  He  is  understood  to  have  had  a  very  strong  eonviotioa  that 
that  was  the  right  side. 

In  1837,  he  received  the  degree  of  Boctor  of  Bivinity  from  Golmmbia 
College.  He  was  invited,  at  different  periods,  to  take  the  charge  of  aerefal 
prominent  churches  in  his  denomination,  but  he  uniformly  returned  a  nega* 
tive  answer. 

In  the  year  1846,  by  request  of  his  own  people,  idio  felt  tiiat  he  needed  a 
season  of  relaxation,  he  crossed  the  ocean,  ^id  passed  several  moBilis  in 
travelling  in  Europe.  He  returned  much  gratified  with  hb  tour,  and 
resumed  his  labours  with  invigorated  health  and  increased  alacrity.  At  this 
time,  every  thing  indicated  that  there  were  many  years  of  active  usefolnesa 
before  him.  And  thus  it  continued  until  within  less  than  a  year  of  lus 
death.  In  August,  1850,  on  his  return  from  his  annual  visit  to  the  coontry, 
he  felt  an  unwonted  debility  and  prostration,  which,  though  at  first  littU 
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heeded,  soon  occasioned  serious  alarm.  He  had,  However,  so  far  recovered 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  that  he  was  able  to  prepare  a  sermon  for  the 
New  Year,  which  proved  to  be  the  last  sermon  he  ever  preached.  He  was 
80  feeble,  when  he  delivered  it,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  during  th^  exer- 
cise. His  text  was — **I  said,  Oh  my  God,  take  me  not  away  in  the  midst 
of  my  days ;"  and  the  sad  apprehensions  of  his  beloved  people  gave  to  it, 
at  the  time,  the  character  of  a  prophecy.  It  was  delivered  with  great 
emotion,  and  was  received  as  the  testimony  of  a  dying  pastor.  From  thia 
time  it  became  but  too  apparent  that  he  was  gradually  sinking  under  the 
power  of  an  insidious  disease,  and  that  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to 
glorify  his  Master  by  patient  endurance.  He  had  himself  a  strong  desire 
to  live,  but  it  was  rather  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  of  the  Church,  and  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  than  for  his  own  sake.  As  the  indica- 
tions of  his  approaching  departure  became  decisive,  his  mind  evidently 
stayed  itself  in  perfect  confidence  on  God.  When  the  last  moment  came, 
he  declared, — **  It  is  all  bright  and  clear."  On  the  14th  of  May,  1851,  as 
he  was  sitting  in  his  chair,  he  breathed  his  last  without  a  struggle.  An 
Address  was  delivered  at  his  Funeral  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  William  Adams,  and 
a  Sermon  in  reference  to  his  death  was  subsequently  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Pr.  Cox.    Both  were  published. 

The  day  before  Dr.  Mason's  death,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had 
not  selected  a  few  of  his  sermons  for  publication,  that  thus  he  might  still 
continue  to  preach  to  his  people  after  he  was  gone.  It  was  too  late  for  him 
then  even  to  make  any  suggestions  on  the  subject ;  but  a  selection  from  his 
manuscript  sermons  was  subsequently  made,  and  published  in  1853,  in  a 
volume  entitled  **  A  Pastor's  Legacy,"  to  which  is  prefixed  a  biographical 
notice  of  Dr.  Mason,  by  his  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams. 

The  following  Discourses  of  Dr.  Mason  were  published  during  his  life 
time  : — A  Sermon  on  Parental  privilege  and  obligation,  1884.  A  Sermon 
entitled  *'A  Rebuke  to  the  worldly  ambition  of  the  present  age,"  1886.  A 
Sermon  on  the  Subject  and  Spirit  of  the  Ministry,  preached  before  the 
Synod  of  New  York,  1888.  A  New  Year's  Sermon,  published  in  the 
National  Preacher,  1845.  A  Sermon  on  Victory  over  Death  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  John  E.  Hyde,  1845.  A  New  Year's  Sermon,  published 
in  the  National  Preacher,  1848.  A  Sermon  entitled  **An  Evangelical 
Ministry  the  security  of  a  nation,'*  preached  before  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  1848.  A  Sermon  entitled  "Signs  of  the  times,"  before 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  1850. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D. 

New  York,  4th  September,  1854. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  You  have  requested  me  to  communicate  to  you  some  of 
my  personal  recollections  of  the  late  Rev.  Erskine  Mason,  D.  D.  In  another 
form  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character.  I  am  greatly 
impressed  with  the  imperlectknis  of  that  Iklemoir.  How  dlfieult  is  it  to  embody 
in  form  that  image  of  a  friend,  which  lives  in  the  heart!  Art  has  invented  no 
process  by  which  that  memory  can  be  translated.  The  elements  which  compose 
our  estimate  of  a  friend's  character  are  too  delicate  and  subtle  to  be  analyzed 
and  separated  by  instruments  so  coarse  as  pen  and  pencil.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  to  others,  especially  if  they  are  strangers,  a  correct  impression  of  a 
deceased  man. 
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Dr.  Brfason,  when  I  first  saw  him,  was  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  then  the  Pastor  of  the  Bleecker  Street  Church  in  this  city.  I  was  gready 
impressed  with  the  manliness  and  dignity  of  his  form.  It  was  in  the  street  that 
I  received  ray  introduction  to  him.  I  recall,  at  this  distance  of  time,  certain 
particulars  of  dress,  manner,  and  speech,  which  convinced  me,  on  a  first  int^- 
view,  that  he  was  serious  without  being  sanctimonious,  independent  but  not 
singular, — a  vigorous  man  without  a  particle  of  affectation.  This  first  impr^- 
sion  was  deepened  and  confirmed  by  an  intimacy  of  nearly  twenty  years.  As  a 
man  and  a  preacher,  there  was  such  a  purity  and  simplid^  to  his  character,  tl»t 
the  eye  took  it  in  at  a  glance.  It  required  no  prolonged  study  to  solye  it,  like  an 
involved  equation.  He  was  a  strong,  substantial,  honest  man.  So  yoa  woald 
have  judged,  meeting  him  in  private,  or  listening  to  him  in  the  pulpit.  There 
was  no  pretension,  no  varnish,  no  gilding,  no  attempt  to  appear  more  and  greater 
than  he  was. 

Ilis  style  of  preaching  was  rigorously  intellectual.  Some  thought  him  indined 
too  much  to  metaphysical  demonstration.  The  constitution  of  his  mind  made 
proof  necessary  to  himself.  It  was  his  highest  pleasure  to  acquaint  others  with 
the  processes  by  which  that  conviction  was  attained.  He  had  the  highest  ideas 
of  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister  as  a  teacher.  Numbering  among  his 
auditors  some  of  the  most  distinguished  jurists  of  the  country,  it  was  at  once  his 
delight  and  duty  to  show  them  the  reasons  of  that  faith  which  he  preached. 
Demonstration  with  him  was  no  affectation  of  skill  and  learning.  It  wa.s  honest, 
manly  reasoning,  by  which  he  sought  to  commend  the  truth  to  every  man's  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God.  Greatly  mistaken,  however,  are  they  who  snppo^ 
that  the  processes  of  argument  in  which  Dr.  Mason  was  so  strong,  were  dry 
and  barren.  The  one  quality  which  characterized  his  discourse  was  rdi^Ums 
pathos.  A  masculine  imagination  gave  a  glow  and  warmth  to  all  his  appeals. 
His  demonstrations  were  tremulous  with  emotion,  and  his  proofs  were  with 
power,  because  they  were  so  earnest  and  sincere.  Dr.  Mason  was  certainly  a 
remarkable  preacher.  It  was  never  my  privilege  to  hear  his  gifted  father.  But 
the  points  of  contrast  and  comparison,  I  should  think,  were  very  striking.  The 
discourses  of  the  son  were  written  with  the  utmost  care.  Dependant  little  upon 
the  excitements  of  occasions  and  circumstances,  they  lose  none  of  their  T^oe 
and  force,  when  transferred  ftom  the  pulpit  to  the  press. 

Dignified,  courteous,  kind,  I  do  not  believe  that  Dr.  Mason  left  an  enemy.  He 
Was  of  that  happy  organization  which  excites  admiration  without  jealousy,  and 
was  so  considerate  and  just  towards  others,  that  all  were  pleased  to  acknowledga 
what  was  due  to  himself. 

Seldom  travelling  abroad,  he  sedulously  addicted  himself  to  the  labours  of  his 
own  pulpit,  and  was  the  most  prized  by  that  congregation  in  whose  service  he 
expended  the  best  part  of  his  life.  Those  characters  are  of  the  best  quality 
which  are  the  most  esteemed  at  home.  Three  years  and  more  hare  elaj^ed' 
since  his  decease,  and  many  are  there  who  will  never  cease  to  deplore  his  ^ariy 
death,  in  the  very  vigour  of  his  manhood,  as  a  great  public  bereavement. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  Mend  and  servant, 

W.  ADAMS. 


PBOM  THE  REV.  JAMES  W.  MoLANE,  D,  D. 

Brooklyn,  June  20,  1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  became  personally  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Erskine  Mason, 

i).  D.,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1836.     He  had  then  been  for  some  six  years 

the  Pastor  of  the  Bleecker  Street  Presbyterian  Church.     Circumstances,  which 

need  not  be  mentioned  here,  brought  us  frequently  and  familiarly  together,  and 
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I  soon  formed  an  attachment  to  him,  which  constantly  grew  stronger  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  His  character  was  not  rendered  the  less  attractive  hy  a  near 
approach,  nor  was  any  man's  esteem  for  him  diminished  by  increasing  familiarity. 
An  increase  of  knowledge  here  was  not  followed  by  an  increase  of  sorrow 
as  it  often  is. 

Objects,  I  know,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  seem  different  from  what  they  do 
upon  a  closer  inspection.  The  mountain  range  afar  off  looks  smooth,  unbroken 
by  any  chasms  or  irr^ularities;  but  when  viewed  from  a  nearer  position,  the 
perfect  form  disappears,  and  the  irregularities  become  visible.  Dr.  Mason,  like 
all  other  men,  had  his  defects.  But  whatever  they  were,  there  was  no  gulf 
between  the  inner  and  outer  man.  lie  was  found,  upon  close  acquaintance,  to 
be  what  at  first  he  appeared  to  be.  lie  had  none  of  that  mysterious  outward 
air,  or  formal  exterior,  which  had  to  be  worn  away  by  long  and  familiar 
intercourse,  before  you  could  find  your  way  to  his  heart,  and  discover  the  high 
qualities  which  existed  there.  His  heart  was  in  his  face— 7his  meaning  in  his 
expressions.     There  was  no  guile  in  him. 

In  a  great  city,  every  pastor  has  his  trials — his  temptations.  Among  these, 
the  influence  of  wealth  is  not  the  least.  The  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  strongly 
tempted  to  discriminate  according  to  the  outward  appearance,  and  to  surround 
himself  with  those  whom  the  world  calls  great.  Dr.  Mason  exhibited  no  leaning 
in  this  direction — he  was  not  drawn  from  his  proper  orbit  by  this  disturbing 
influence.  His  course  was  regulated  by  the  principle  upon  which  Themistocles 
acted  in  the  advice  he  gave  his  daughter  in  reference  to  marriage — he  preferred 
the  man  without  the  money,  to  the  money  without  the  man.  He  drew  around 
him  men  good  and  true — men  of  intellect  and  of  heart;  and  in  them  he  delighted. 
He  did  not  affect  notoriety,  or  seek,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  keep  himself  before 
the  public  eye.  He  never  advertised  his  own  performances,  or  tried  to  attract 
hearers  by  novelty,  either  in  his  subjects  or  his  modes  of  treating  them.  Far 
was  he  removed  from  that  class  described  by  Junius  as  the  men  whom  the 
gentle  breath  of  peace  leaves  upon  the  surface,  unknown  and  unfelt,  and  whom 
nothing  but  the  storm  brings  into  notice.  He  loved  peace.  The  quiet,  unosten- 
tatious work  of  a  devoted  pastor  was  congenial  with  his  feelings.  He  lived  in 
the  affections  of  his  people. 

Dr.  Mason  was  a  man  of  excellent  judgment.  To  no  one  did  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry  more  generally  resort  for  counsel,  and  seldom  has  any  one  had 
reason  to  regret  having  acted  in  accordance  with  his  opinion.  During  the  fifteen 
years  of  our  intimate  acquaintance,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  fully  tested.  During  those  years  there  were  times 
of  intense  excitement  and  of  great  extravagance  in  theological  opinion  and 
ecclesiastical  practice.  But  during  all  those  conflicts  of  sentiment  and  feeling.  Dr. 
Mason  was  always  found  the  advocate  for  doing  all  things  decently  and  in  order. 
With  him  new  things  were  not  always  true,  and  true  things  were  as  seldom  new. 
He  believed  indeed  in  progress;  but  he  did  710/  believe  that  the  true  method 
of  advancing  was  to  forsake  the  old  landmarks,  or  discard  the  demonstrated 
wisdom  of  other  days,  nor  did  he  dream  that  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  had 
been  discovered  in  his  own  age. 

Dr.  Mason  was  intimately  connected  with  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Among  the  nine  per- 
sons,— four  ministers  and  five  laymen,  who  met  at  a  private  house  in  October, 
1835,  to  consult  in  regard  to  establishing  such  an  institution,  he  was  one.  From 
the  beginning,  his  spirit  was  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  movement.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Seminary;  assisted  in 
giving  instruction;  and  I  may  add  that  the  success  which  has  attended  this 
School  of  the  Prophets  is,  in  no  small  degree,  owing,  to  the  wisdom  of  his  coun- 
sels.    When  a  new  President  of  the  institution  was  to  be  chosen  in  1840,  the 
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miadfi  of  the  Bo*rd  timed  with  eBtirewfesniniity  upon  Dr.  Mason;  mod  be  wodd 
undoubtedly  have  beea  chosen,  bat  thst  he  would  not  aUow  his  name  to  be  pot 
in  nomination. 

As  a  preacher,  I  may  safely  say  that  he  had  few  eqnsls.  Others  nuty  have 
possessed  more  vigour  of  imagination,  and  greater  powers  of  extemporaoeom 
speaking;  but  for  a  firm  grasp  of  truth,  and  the  ability  to  conduct  an  argument 
with  logical  accuracy,  and  to  throw  the  conclusion  into  the  brightest  sunlight — 
for  what  Cousin  calls  the  mathematics  of  thought,  he  had  scarcely  any  equals. 
Herein  lay  his  great  strength.  Men  listened  to  his  argument  as  they  would  to 
a  demonstration  in  Euclid,  or  to  an  analysis  in  Algebra,  and  were  bound  fast  br 
it.  His  sermons  were  prepared  with  great  care.  He  was  not  wont  to  bring  other 
than  beaten  oil  into  the  sanctuary.  Even  his  weekly  lectures  were  careftiUy 
prepared,  and  were  usually  delivered  from  a  brief  before  him.  In  his  preadiiBg 
be  dealt  muoh  with  the  conscience  of  his  hearers.  He  made  the  law  of  God 
speak  out.  Men  saw  their  obligations  and  felt  their  guilt,  and  were  thus  urged 
to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Mason  threw  a  general  air  of  sadness  over  the  city.  The 
feeling  was  universal  that  a  great  and  good  man  had  fallen  in  Israel,  and  iallsi 
in  the  midst  of  his  days.  Though  the  grave  has  closed  over  him,  and  even  the 
very  sanctuary  in  which  he  ministered  has  disappeared,  and  men  lay  up  the 
treasures  of  earth  on  the  very  spot  where  this  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel 
urged  them  to  lay  up  the  treasures  of  Heaven,  it  is  grateful  to  reflect  that  his 
powerful  ministrations, — his  works  of  faith,  and  labours  of  love,  are  still  silently, 
but  certainly,  accomplishing  their  end,  in  advancing  the  great  interests  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  McLASK. 


ICHABOD  SMITH  SPENCER,  D.  D  * 

1826—1854. 

IcHABOD  Smith  Spencer  was  a  descendant,  in  the  seventh  generatioB, 
from  Thomas  Spencer,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  died 
in  1687.  The  son  of  this  Thomas  Spencer  settled  in  Suffield,  in  the  same 
State,  where  the  family  resided  until  about  1786,  when  Phineas  Spenoer, 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  removed  to  Rupert  in  the  State  of 
Vermont.  Here  he  was  born  on  the  23d  of  February,  1798, — the  youngest 
but  one  of  eleven  ohildren.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  seventeen,  but 
his  mother's  death  occurred  only  three  years  before  his  own.  His  fiuher 
was  a  farmer  in  comfortable  circumstances,  able  and  willing,  it  would  seem, 
to  give  this  son,  whose  early  intellectual  developments  were  somewhat 
remarkable,  a  collegiate  education;  but,  for  some  reason,  he  remained  at 
homo  till  after  his  father's  death,  enjoying  only  the  advantages  of  a  common 
school.  His  parents  being  neither  of  them  professors  of  religion,  thoogk 
persons  of  exemplary  moral  habits,  little  attention  was  paid  to  his  religioas 
education,  and  his  early  years  seem  to  have  been  an  unbroken  scene  of 
thoughtlessness  and  gaiety. 

•  Memoir  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood.— MS.  firom  Mn.  Spenoer. 
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The  de»4li  d  biilfttlier,  wkisli  •eoarred  in  1815,  marked  a  deeisive  epoch 
in  the  historj  of  kis  life.  The  year  after  t^  event,  and  in  consequence  of 
it,  he  left  home, — the  first  step,  it  woald  seem,  towards  that  eminent  posi- 
tion which  he  was  destined  ultimately  to  occupy.  Providence  directed  him 
to  the  town  of  Qranrille,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  where,  for  about  a 
year,  he  was  engaged  in  manual  labour.  During  his  residence  here,  he 
became  the  hopeful  subject  of  a  revival  of  religion,  and  made  a  public  pro* 
fession  of  his  faith  by  joining  the  Congregational  Church  of  Middle  Gran- 
ville, then  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hall.  Being 
regarded  as  a  young  man  of  decided  talent,  and  as  giving  good  evidence  of 
piety,  it  was  strongly  recommended  to  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry. 
In  pursuance  with  this  advice,  and  in  conformity  with  his  own  feelings  and 
convictions,  he  soon  after  entered  the  Academy  at  Salem  in  the  same  county, 
where  he  remained  until  he  was  fitted  for  College.  Here  he  profited  much 
by  the  ministry  and  friendship  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Proudfit,  who  was  di.5- 
tiuguished  for  the  interest  he  took  in  young  men,  struggling  with  difficulties 
in  the  effort  to  obtain  an  education.  He  sustained  himself,  while  at  the 
Academy,  partly  by  teaching.  He  also  went  through  a  course  of  medical 
reading  with  the  student  who  occupied  the  same  room  with  him  at  Salem ; 
and  this  he  was  able  to  turn  to  good  account,  in  after  life,  in  many  of  his 
visits  to  the  poor. 

He  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Union  College  in  1819,  and  graduated 
in  1822,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  with  a  high  reputation  for  both  talents 
and  scholarship.  At  this  period,  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
undecided  in  regard  to  a  profession.  He  thought  seriously  of  the  Law,  and 
actually  commenced  a  course  of  study  in  that  direction ;  but,  instead  of 
continuing  it,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  grammar 
school  in  Schenectady.  Here  he  remained  about  three  years,  and  acquired 
great  distinction  as  a  teacher.  Having  already  given  considerable  attention 
to  Medicine  and  Law,  he  engaged  now  in  the  study  of  Theology  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Yates,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Union  College ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  himself  quite  familiar  with 
several  of  the  Indian  dialects. 

In  the  autumn  of  1825,  he  removed  to  Canandaigua,  in  Western  New 
York,  having  been  chosen  Principal  of  the  Academy  in  that  place.  That 
institution,  though  well  endowed,  had  greatly  declined  in  prosperity ;  but, 
by  his  vigorous  and  well  directed  efforts,  he  quickly  succeeded  in  imparting 
to  it  new  life,  and  raising  it  to  a  commanding  position  among  the  primary 
educational  institutions  of  the  State.  In  connection  with  his  laborious 
duties  in  the  school,  he  continued  his  theological  studies  until  he  was  quali- 
fied to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  received  licensure  in  November,  1826,  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Geneva.  He  continued  his  connection  with  the  Academy 
nearly  two  years  after  this,  preaching  frequently  on  the  Sabbath  in 
the  neighbouring  pulpits,  and  giving  all  the  time  be  could  spare  from  his 
engagements  in  the  school,  to  theological  study. 

In  May,  1828,  he  was  married,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  Hannah, 
youngest  daughter  of  John  Magoffin.  Mrs.  Spencer,  with  four  children,, 
survives  her  husband. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  Mr.  Spencer  received  and  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Congregational  Church  in  Northampton,  Mass.  He  was  ordained 
as  Colleague   Pastor  with  the  Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  on   the   11th  of 
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fiepiember  following.  Here  he  oontiiiued  Ubouring  with  most  untiring  leal 
mod  energy,  and  with  remurkable  Boccess,  three  years  and  a  half.  Bnrisg 
the  years  1830  and  1831,  a  very  extensive  and  powerful  revival  occurred  in 
coDnection  with  his  labours,  which  tasked  all  his  energies  so  intensely  and 
incessantly,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  that  he  found,  at  the  close  of  it,  that 
his  health  was  giving  way,  and  that  even  the  continaance  of  his  life 
probably  depended  on  his  taking  some  less  laborious  charge.  AecordiDgly, 
with  great  reluctance,  and  much  to  the  regret  of  his  people,  he  determined 
on  a  removal ;  and  he  soon  acoepted  a  call  from  a  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  installed  there  on  the  23d  of  March,  1832 ;  and 
this  was  his  last  field  of  ministerial  labour. 

The  church  of  which  he  now  took  charge  was  in  its  infancy ;  but,  by  his 
great  wisdom,  and  energy,  and  almost  unexampled  industry,  in  connection 
with  a  rich  blessing  from  on  high,  he  succeeded  in  raising  it  into  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  efficient  churches  in  the  Presbyterian  denomination. 

In  1836,  he  accepted  the  Professorship  Extraordinary  of  Biblical  History 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  retained 
it  for  about  four  years.  He  was  one  of  the  Founders  and  original  Directore 
of  that  institution  ;  though,  by  reason  of  some  considerations,  partly  of  a 
personal,  and  partly  of  a  public  nature,  he  ultimately  resigned  the  office 
both  of  Professor  and  of  Director. 

In  the  great  controversy  which  divided  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1837-38,  he  held  somewhat  of  a  neutral  attitude,  not  fully  sympatfatsng 
with  either  party.  His  preference,  however,  on  the  whole,  was  for  the  Old 
School,  as  was  evinced  by  hb  always  continuing  in  that  connection. 

In  1841,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Hamilton  College. 

Though  Dr.  Spencer  suffered  not  a  little  during  his  ministry  firom  phyM- 
«al  derangement,  and  especially  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  nervous  sys^tem, 
his  public  labours  were  very  little  interrupted  by  sickness  until  the  la^t 
year  or  two  of  his  life.  In  the  spring  of  1852,  his  people,  perceiving  that 
his  health  was  seriously  impaired,  proposed  to  him  to  intermit  his  labours 
for  a  season,  and  try  the  effect  of  a  voyage  to  Europe.  But,  instead  of 
carrying  out  their  wish,  he  made  a  hasty  trip  to  Savannah,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  was  again  at  his  post,  as  laboriously  engaged  as  ever.  His  last  attack 
occurred  early  in  January,  1854 ;  and  its  severity  obliged  him  at  once  to 
suspend  all  labour.  In  May  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  take  a  journey 
to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  Virginia,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Spencer, 
itnd  his  eldest  son,  who  was  also  an  invalid.  After  six  weeks,  he  returned 
so  much  improved  as  to  preach  again  to  his  people  until  the  close  of  July. 
After  that,  he  visited  Sharon  Springs,  Saratoga,  and  other  places,  in  quest 
4>f  health  ;  but  his  torturing  malady  yielded  to  nothing.  He  returned  home 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  it  now  became  apparent  that  his  case  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  medical  aid.  He  went  to  his  chamber  for  the  last  time 
on  the  28th  of  that  month,  and,  after  about  four  weeks  of  the  most  intense 
bodily  angubh,  passed  away  in  perfect  peace,  and  in  the  jo^'ful  hope  of  a 
blessed  immortality.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  November,  1854.  The 
Funeral  services  were  attended  at  the  Church  on  the  Sabbath  following, 
and  a  Sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Spring,  of  Nev 
York,  which  has  been  published. 
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The  high  estimaie  in  which  Dr.  Spencer  was  held,  was  sufficiently  evinoed 
by  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  secure  his  services  in  various  important 
fields  of  ministerial  labour.  In  18d0,  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  University  of  Alabama,  and  in  1882,  to  the  Presidency  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege. About  the  time  of  bb  leaving  Northampton,  he  received  a  call  from 
Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  and  overtures  on  the  same  subject  were  again 
made  to  him  by  the  same  Church  in  1835.  In  1833,  he  received  a  unani- 
luous  call  to  the  Essex  Street  Church,  Boston.  Many  formal  calls  were 
put  into  his  hands,  and  many  overtures  made  to  him,  from  Churches  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Newark,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  and  various  other  impor- 
tant places.  In  1858,  he  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Pastoral 
Theology  in  the  East  Windsor  Theological  Seminary.  None  of  these  calls 
tempted  him  away  from  his  chosen  field, — though  they  were  unequivocal 
evidences  of  hb  distinguished  worth  and  ability. 

The  following  b  a  list  of  Dr.  Spencer's  publications: — A  Discourse 
occasioned  by  the  Great  Fire  in  New  York,  1835.  A  Discourse  on  the 
Claims  of  Seamen,  1836.  A  Sermon  preached  the  Sabbath  after  the  death 
of  Qeneral  Harrbon,  1841.  A  Sermon  on  the  day  of  the  National  Fast, 
observed  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
1841.  A  Sermon  in  the  National  Preacher  on  Living  and  Walking  in  the 
Spirit,  1841.  A  Sermon  on  the  comparative  claims  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions,  1843.  A  Sermon  in  the  National  Preacher,  entitled  *'  Solomon's 
experience  and  observation — Hatred  of  Life,"  1849.  A  Sermon  on  the 
Necessity  of  the  Sufferings  of  Christ.  A  Sermon  on  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  1850.  A  Pastor's  Sketches,  or  Conversations  with  Anxious  Inquirers 
respecting  the  Way  of  Salvation,  1850.  A  Pastor's  Sketches,  Second 
Series,  1858.  [These  Sketches  have  been  republished  in  England,  and  have 
also  been  translated  into  the  French  language,  and  published  in  France.] 

Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Spencer,  two  volumes  of  his  Sermons  have  been 
published,  in  connection  with  a  Memoir  of  hb  life  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Sherwood. 


FROM  THE  REV.  GARDINER  SFltING,  D.  D. 

BaiOK  Church  Chapel,  New  York,  > 
January  9, 1865.  •   $ 

My  dear  Brother:  It  b  a  pleasant  yet  a  painful  task,  to  comply  with  your 
request  in  regard  to  our  deceased  brother,  Spencer.  I  have  so  many  years 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  such  fraternal  intercourse  with  him,  that  to  speak  of  him 
gratifies  me,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  opens  the  wound  inflicted  by  his  depar- 
ture, afresh.     The  following  imperfect  sketch  is  the  best  I  can  now  furnish  you. 

It  b  characterbtic  of  the  best  minbters  that  they  are  best  at  home,  and  most 
dbtinguished  in  their  own  pulpits.  There  was  gxo  *'  flourish  of  trumpets"  with 
Dr.  Spencer,  when  he  went  abroad.  He  was  not  demonstrative  in  hb  nature, 
nor  eager  for  the  praise  of  men.  lie  was  emulous,  but  it  was  mainly  to  magnify 
the  truths  of  God,  and  do  good  to  the  souls  of  men.  No  man  was  less  desirous 
than  he  to  '*  create  a  sensation"  and  aet  the  world  aghast  by  his  preaching.  Yet 
vas  he  exclusively  devoted  to  his  work.  His  heart,  hb  thoughts,  hb  studies 
and  attainments,  hb  time,  hb  interests,  hb  influence  and  hb  life,  were  given  to 
the  minbtry.  Few  minbters  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  if  any,  are  more  indus- 
trious; and  few  have  less  occasion  to  lament  misspent  and  wasted  hours.  The 
result  was  that  he  became  one  of  the  best  and  most  effective  preachers  of  the 
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nge*  Few  hMhUmMy  tptlui  like  faim  m  dMOomses  oi  focfa  iii8traetiv«ii6M,  ^mdk 
attractive  persuaaioa,  such  withering  rebuke  of  wickedness,  or  sach  happy- 
effects  upon  the  minds  of  men.  He  spake  ''the  things  which  becacae  sooad 
doctrine,"  and  declared  *'  the  whole  ooansel  of  God."  He  was  cautious  and 
wise,  but  he  was  urgent  and  in  earnest.  He  was  often  tender  to  weeping,  yet 
was  he  a  most  fearless  preachei*.  There  was  a  large  commingling  of  the  **  Son 
of  Consolation"  with  the  "Son  of  Thunder"  in  his  character.  I  hare  heard 
him  say  that  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  ensnared  or  embarrassed  in 
preaching  God's  truth,  and  that  the  thought  of  being  afraid  to  utter  it,  because  it 
was  unpopular,  never  once  entered  his  mind.  There  was  something  of  nature 
in  this,  and  more  of  grace;  he  was  fearless  of  men,  because  he  feared  God.  There 
was  great  variety  in  his  preaching;  he  was  not  confined  to  a  few  thread>btre 
topics;  his  mind  and  heart  took  a  wide  range,  and  brought  out  of  his  treasure 
"  things  both  new  and  old."  Nor  was  he  given  to  crude  and  imperfect  prepa- 
rations for  the  pulpit:  a  volume  of  sermons  might  be  selected  feooa  his  mano- 
scripts,  which  would  be  a  beautiful  model  for  the  youthful  ministry,  and  a  gicat 
comfort  to  the  Church  of  God.  His  Sabbath  Evening  Lectures  on  the  Shorter 
Catecliism,  as  well  as  portions  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  wiH 
not  easily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  them. 

In  his  style  of  writing,  and  in  his  stylo  and  manner  of  preaching,  he  wss 
manly,  strong,  and  energetic,  rather  than  rhetorical.  His  thoughts  were 
weighty;  his  imagination  rich;  but  they  were  sweet  thoughts  and  hallowed 
imaginations.  He  had  no  verbiage.  I  know  no  man  whose  piety  and  taste 
more  instinctively  revolted  from  the  ostentation  of  words':  his  words  were  sim- 
ple and  "  fitly  spoken,"  and  his  style  remarkably  terse  and  sententious.  There 
was  now  and  then  an  iron  nerve  about  his  discourses  and  manner,  and  a  flash 
of  thought,  that  were  startling,  and  that  broke  upon  his  hearers  like  a  voice  ef 
thunder.  Yet,  with  all  this  startling  boldness,  there  was  sweetness,  humiUty, 
and  meekness,  and  those  deep  and  realizing  views  of  Divine  truth  which  indi- 
cated that  he  was  taught  of  God.  It  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  be  was  no 
stranger  to  the  duties  of  the  closet.  In  his  own  pulpit,  his  prayers  were  distin- 
guished, not  only  for  their  devotional  spirit,  but  for  their  appropriateness  and 
variety.  Those  who  have  heard  him  most  and  longest,  and  most  attentively, 
have  remarked  that  they  never  knew  any  thing  like  repetition  in  his  prayers,  and 
never  enjoyed  such  variety  of  sacred  thought  and  emotion  as  they  enjoyed  from 
his  devotional  exercises. 

He  exccfled  also  as  a  preacher.  His  parochial  duties  were  his  labour  and 
delight.  There  was  great  faithfulness,  great  painstaking,  and  even  great  tad  in 
his  pastoral  services.  The  life  of  a  pastor  consists,  in  no  small  degree,  in  the 
study  of  personal  character,  and  in  the  study  and  exhibition  of  those  Dirine 
truths  that  are  adapted  to  the  character  and  experience  of  those  committed  to 
his  charge.  Dr.  Spencer's  **  Pastoral  Sketches," — a  work  of  great  interest  in 
itself,  and  great  value  to  ministers,  and  to  all  inquiring  minds,  illustrates  his 
great  excellence  in  this  department  of  ministerial  labour.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  spiritual  history  of  his  people  gave  him  prodigious  advantage  over  their 
minds  in  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit.  His  portraits  of  character  were  to  the 
life;  and  though  they  were  delicately  drawn,  and  without  personal  allusion, 
there  was  no  escape  from  the  grasp  of  truth,  when  he  put  the  screws  upon  the 
conscience,  and  made  the  law  and  the  Gospel  alike  utter  the  words  of  Xathan  to 
David, — *<  Thou  art  the  man."  And  the  ti^uty  of  the  process  was,  that  he  did 
it  with  a  tenderness  and  sympathy  that  so  linked  the  speaker  with  the  hearers, 
that  the  stout-hearted  could  not  complain,  and  the  broken-hearted  were  made 
whole.  He  had  no  theory  of  *'  revivals,"  yet  was  he  often  in  the  midst  of  them. 
God's  truth,  God's  Spirit,  and  the  prayers  of  his  people,  were  the  only  agencies 
he  relied  on,  and  he  found  them  abundantly  adequate  to  their  end.     God  gave 
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hkm  MuU  k9  las  hift*    Tkis  is  the  imw«ri  be  sought  afWr,  and  he  enfeye  it^ 
now. 

I  need  ooi  speak  of  his  Itfe.  He  is  the  only  man  who  ever  doohted  that  he 
was  a  man  of  genuine  pietj.  '*  Wbatsoerer  things  are  tme,  whatsooTer  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise^'*  these  things  belonged  to  Dr.  Spencer.  Not  a  blot 
rests  upon  his  fair  name.  The  perplexed  will  miss  his  counsels,  the  afflicted 
will  miss  his  sympathies,  and  the  poor  of  Brooklyn  will  miss  his  laborious 
charities. 

Dr.  Spencer  was  for  years  a  great  sufferer,  and  his  sufferings  sometimes 
oppressed  his  heart,  because  they  unfitted  him  for  active  labour;  yet  I  have  seen 
him  more  depressed  when  the  sunlight  of  prosperity  shone  upon  him,  than  in 
the  dark  night  of  his  affliction.  His  graces  grew  under  the  sharpest  trials;  and 
amid  all  the  outward  darkness  with  which  he  was  so  long  enveloped,  his  path 
shone  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  of  his  life,  so  severe  were  his  sufferings^ 
that  he  was  not  inclined  to  much  conversation.  But,  on  the  Monday  preceding 
his  death,  being  comparatively  free  from  pain,  and  perceiving  that  his  time  was 
short,  he  called  his  family  about  his  bed,  and  requested  them  to  be  so  arranged 
that  he  could  see  them  all,  and  separately  address  each  one  of  them.  He  told  them 
that  he  expected  to  die,  and  expected  to  go  to  Heaven,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  he  should  meet  them  all  there.  In  hb  own  simple  manner,  and  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  dying  man,  he  opened  to  them  the  way  of  Hfe  by  Jesus  Christ, 
spoke  to  them  of  his  own  confidence  in  the  Saviour,  and  urged  them  to  *' cling 
to  Christ  and  the  Bible  "  as  their  only  hope. 

It  was  just  after  this  affecting  scene  that  I  knocked  at  his  door.  And  never 
was  I  more  kindly  directed  than  in  making  this  fraternal  visit.  I  had  some  fears 
from  what  I  knew  of  his  self-scrutinizing  spirit,  that  I  might  find  him  in  a 
depressed  state  of  mind.  But  as  he  drew  near  the  close  of  his  struggles,  God 
was  kind,  and  gave  him  sweet  indications  of  his  paternal  love.  There  he  tossed, 
day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  upon  that  couch  of  racking  pain,  with  a 
.  mind  as  clear  as  Newton's,  and  a -heart  as  peaceful  as  a  child  in  its  mother's 
bosom.  The  great  peculiarity  of  his  Christian  character  was  his  shrinking 
humility,  and  self-diffidence.  More  than  once  in  the  days  of  his  unbroken  vigour, 
I  have  heard  him  say, — '*  I  have  mistaken  my  calling;  I  never  was  fit  for  a 
rainiftter  of  the  Gospel."  No  one  else  thought  so;  yet  he  retained  this  self-diffi- 
dence to  the  last.  I  said  to  him, — *'  Brother  Spenoer,  I  am  afraid  you  are  about 
to  leave  us."  He  replied, — **  I  think  so.'*  I  took  his  hand  and  he  said, — "  You 
see  I  am  strong;  I  may  rally,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  I  shall  leave  you 
by  to-morrow  morning."  "  Is  it  peace  with  you,  brother?"  His  body  was  in 
agony;  he  tossed  his  head  on  the  pillow  and  replied,—'*  Ji  is  all  peace."  He 
paused,  and  fixing  his  piercing  eye  upon  me,^d, — *'  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  much 
peace.  I  cannot  discover  in  myself  those  evidences  of  personal  godliness  which 
justify  me  in  enjoying  such  abundant  peace."  I  could  not  repress  a  smile  at 
these  sweet  words,  and  then  reminded  him  of  those  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
when  he  said,  '^  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have 
it  more  abundanily,"  He  simply  replied, — *'  Pray  with  me;"  and  then  called  his 
family  around  his  bed,  where  we  knelt  and  prayed  together  for  the  last  time. 
His  sufferings  continued  without  any  abatement,  with  the  exception  of  a  lew 
tranquil  hours  which  he  employed  in  giving  to  those  around  him  his  last  coun- 
Bels  and  charge,  cx>mmending  them  to  God,  and  testifying  his  own  precious  hopes 
aind  the  prospects  that  cheered  him,  as  he  bade  them  farewell.  He  subsequently 
conversed  but  little.  His  manly  frame  was  exhausted.  Three  days  after  this, 
the  strong  man  bowed  himself  to  the  impotence  and  dust  of  death.    An  inacru- 
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teUo  Providence  made  him  a  partaker  in  his  Master's  snferings ;  abvndant  gnee 
made  him  partaker  in  his  glory. 

With  affectionate  regards  and  earnest  desires  that  the  persevering  labours  of 
jour  pen  may  remind  future  generations  of  the  worth  and  ezcdlence  of  many 
devoted  servants  of  God, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

GAEDfNER  SPRING. 

FROM  THE  REV.  MELANCTHON  W.  JACOBUS,  D.  D., 

PROVEMOR  IM  THE  WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  8EMIHART. 

Allkohjlht,  February,  28, 1868. 

My  dear  Sir:  During  a  pastorate  of  twelve  years  in  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Spencer 
was  my  near  neighbour  and  co-presbyter.  They  were  the  years  of  his  prime  and 
power,  when  his  highly  favoured  church  and  that  intelligent  community  enjoyed 
his  best  labours.  He  was  the  last  of  our  cotemporaries  called  to  yield  his  pulpit 
at  the  pressure  of  disease.,  two  only  excepted — Dr.  Cutler,  of  St.  Ann's,  and  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  of  East  Brooklyn.  The  Lord  preserve  them  both 
many  years ! 

Dr.  Spencer  was  of  the  middle  stature;  square,  rather  than  corpulent;  and 
of  a  commanding  presence  from  his  massiveness  of  frame. 

A  keen  look  and  prompt  movement,  with  a  certain  liveliness  of  address,  gave 
him  a  business  air,  not  undignified,  though  at  times  somewhat  abrupt.  With 
great  energy  and  individuality,  united  to  a  characteristic  fearlessness  of  temper 
and  power  of  will,  he  may  have  seemed  often  to  wear  a  bluntness  of  manner. 
But  they  who  knew  him  at  the  fireside  and  in  the  lecture-room,  showed  by  their 
warm  admiration  how  winning  he  could  be  in  his  intercourse,  and  how  fondly 
he  could  exercise  the  finest  feelings  of  the  Christian  heart. 

In  the  pulpit,  with  a  broad,  bold  face,  short,  gray  whiskers,  and  a  peculiar  glare 
in  his  eye,  he  had  an  aspect  of  gravity,  that  bordered  perhaps  upon  severity.  A 
peculiar  arrangement  of  his  hair,  exposing  an  open,  majestical  forehead,  aided 
this  characteristic  expression;  and  this,  with  an  accent  that  was  often  taken  for 
a  foreign  one,  might  remind  you  of  one  of  the  Scotch  Reformers,  as  capable  of 
great  blandness,  yet  able  to  gather  into  a  perfect  storm-cloud  of  rebuke. 

In  conversation  he  was  rather  reserved  than  talkative,  but  of  ready  wit,  whkh 
he  wielded  at  times  with  excellent  effect.  In  the  study  of  our  Episcopal  brotho-, 
Dr.  Cutler,  his  attention  was  directed  to  a  fine  picture  of  a  shipwreck  that 
adorned  the  wall.  Dr.  C.  pointed  him  to  the  crew  who  were  making  oflT  in  the 
small  boat,  and  especially  to  a  young  Lieutenant,  who,  in  springing  for  it,  had 
fallen  short  and  was  drowning.  "  That  countenance,"  said  Dr.  C,  "has  the 
very  expression  of  prayer.**  The  word  "  prayer,"  struck  Dr.  Spencer,  and  rais- 
ing himself  in  his  chair,  with  his  eye  intently  fixed  upon  the  young  man,  he  said 
to  Dr.  C, — **  But  Where's  the  Book  ?  "  The  rejoinder  of  course  was  not  lack- 
ing. 

In  his  positive  style,  he  could  deal  out  the  most  crushing  denunciation,  or  the 
keenest  sarcasm,  whether  in  public  or  in  private.  Yet  no  one  could  do  this  with 
greater  hnpunity.  It  was  conceded  as  his  privilege  to  express  himself  boldly — 
sometimes  sharply.  But  if  he  offended  ever  by  this  means,  he  still  drew  his 
people  and  his  brethren  to  him  by  other  ties  too  strong  to  be  broken.  He  was  a 
ruler  as  well  as  a  teacher. 

A  prominent  member  of  his  church,  having  the  same  cast  of  character  as  him- 
self, differed  from  him,  and  removed  to  another  connection.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, in  conversation  with  a  brother  minister,  when  the  name  of  Dr.  Spcnc«r 
was  mentioned,  he  (said, — "  I  don't  like  the  Doctor — ^he  is  rough  and  tyrannical; 
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but,"  he  addiHl,  "  I  will  say  ibis  for  him, — ^he  taught  me  til  that  ever  I  kDevr." 
Not  long  after  this,  the  conyersation  was  related  to  him.  It  amused  him  greatly. 
He  spoke  very  kindly  of  his  former  parishioner,  remarking  only, — '*  I  know  why 
be  didn't  like  me.     I  wouldn't  let  him  have  his  way." 

He  possessed,  as  is  well  known,  an  intellect  of  very  uncommon  yigour.  Able 
to  grapple  with  complicated  questions,  theoretical  and  practical,  he  excelled  in 
power  of  analysis  and  argumentation.  In  ecclesiastical  bodies,  he  spoke  seldom, 
but  to  the  point — was  brief  rather  than  long — rather  last  than  first,  coming  in 
usually  with  an  opinion  or  argument  that  would  serve  as  a  solution  of  the 
matter. 

His  sermons  were  uniformly  written  out  in  full;  yet  with  ready  command  of 
the  manuscript,  few  extemporaneous  speakers  were  more  able  to  impress  an 
audience.  His  style  was  logical  and  forcible,  and  his  matter  commonly  compact. 
His  discourse  was  characterized  by  a  simple  and  clear  statement,  rejecting  mere 
rhetorical  fineries,  and  seldom  using  a  rare  word.  He  eschewed  alike  a  dUeUante 
performance,  and  a  newspaper  harangue.  He  came  to  his  people  with  his  own 
exposition  of  great  Gospel  subjects,  yet  occasionally  with  a  profound  discussion 
of  some  mooted  topic  of  the  day.  In  certain  published  efforts  of  this  kind,  he 
won  the  most  flattering  testimonies  of  leading  statesmen,  as  having  a  mind  that 
would  have  adorned  any  public  station.  But  no  station  was  higher  than  his  own. 
He  had  his  own  vie^s,  and  expressed  them  often,  when  he  differed  from  some  of 
his  leading  members,  gaining  a  character  for  plain  spoken  deliverances,  whether 
men  would  hear  or  forbear.  He  was  at  home  in  preaching  Christ  Jesus, — with 
amplitude  of  thought,  and  originality  of  treatment,  and  copious  citation  of 
Scripture,  with  expression  rather  strong  than  elegant,  yet  not  without  fine  flashes 
of  fancy  and  striking  illustrations.  His  delivery  was  earnest  and  tender,  with 
impassioned  bursts  of  eloquence,  and  pungent  in  enforcement  of  his  well  dis- 
criminated points.  Frequently  as  he  used  to  appear  in  the  lecture-room,  many 
of  his  best  hearers  preferred  him  there. 

His  sermons  and  lectures  were  rather  experimental  than  theological  in  their 
general  cast.  He  had  great  power  in  dealing  with  the  heart,— exposing  subtle 
sophisms  and  lurking  objections;  analyzing  the  religious  characters  of  his  hearers, 
and  storming  their  strongholds.  He  would  often  pick  out  a  case  in  his  audience, 
like  a  practised  marksman ;  and  we  may  safely  say  that  few  of  his  congregation 
found  themselves  unreached.  His  stylo  was  characterized  by  great  directne$$. 
These  public  ministrations  he  would  follow  up  with  earnest  private  appeals,  that 
were  often  richly  blessed  to  the  salvation  of  old  and  young.  His  conferences 
were  faithful  pungent  probings  of  the  various  phases  of  unbelief,  or  misbelief,  or 
disbelief,  that  came  under  his  charge,  and  few  found  their  difficulties  unanswered, 
if  they  opened  their  case  honestly  and  fully  to  his  notice. 

He  paid  great  attention  to  his  Sabbath  School,  commonly  dropping  in  at  least 
for  a  word  or  a  look  before  the  service  of  the  Church;  and  the  effect  was  felt  in 
a  most  flourishing  condition  of  this  department,  including  often  two  or  three 
separate  schools. 

It  can  readily  be  inferred  that  it  was  as  a  Pastok  that  Dr.  Spencer  displayed 
his  most  eminent  gifts.  The  two  rare  volumes  of  *'  Pastor's  Sketches  "  which 
he  has  left,  were  the  natural  fruit  of  his  labours.  None  but  one  so  rarely 
adapted  to  that  office,  could  have  left  such  a  thesaurus  of  experience.  They  are 
his  best  autobiography.  They  sketch  the  Pastor  fully  as  much  as  the  Parish- 
ioner. His  distinguished  traits  as  a  shrewd  casuist,  a  subtle  logician,  a  tender 
counsellor,  a  patient,  persevering  winner  of  souls,  appeared  to  full  advantage  in 
his  daily  ministrations.  All  his  energies  were  devoted  to  the  pastoral  work.  He 
loved  it.  He  declined  important  calls  to  other  posts,  because  his  heart  was  in 
this.    He  was  a  Shepherd,  and  if  not  always  and  to  all  the  same  gentU  Shtpherd, 
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»«mld  Mjtkat  hbwanoiz**g9od  Skepkeri,"  who  " m^de  ius  sbeep liig 


He  spent  nrach  iioie  m  seeking  ont  and  Tisiting  the  poor,  nnd  side,  %M 
distressed, — relieying  the  destitutB  from  his  own  libersl  hand,  or  patting  tbera  ni 
ike  waj  of  the  best  Attentions.  So  eniirsly  did  his  floek  enjoj  his  serrices,  thst 
be  often  appesred  onljr  too  exclosirel j  wrapped  up  in  their  affairs.  It  was  plsin 
that  lie  identified  himself  with  his  church, — not  sparing  himself,  and  preaching 
oolj  too  often  and  too  persistently  for  a  prudent  regard  to  health.  He  bore  a 
leading  part  in  the  great  efangelieal  operations  of  the  city.  With  such  a  press 
of  parochial  labours  as  few  could  bear,  he  rescued  time  for  the  Bible,  Tract,  and 
other.  Societies;  and  the  two  here  named  owed  much  to  his  efficient  manage- 
ment. 

That  execntiFe  abilitj  which  is  so  essential  to  success,  especially  in  sndi  a 
city,  oarried  Dr.  Spencer  through  times  of  peooliar  trial;  building  up  a  large 
congregation  from  the  commencement,  discharging  a  heavy  debt,  carrying  his 
own  measures,  and  gathering  around  him  a  substantial,  wealthy  and  inteUigent 
people.    A  discriminattng  preacher,  he  had  also  discriminating  hearers. 

He  sustained  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  most  numerous,  liberal,  and 
influential  churches,  and  died  in  their  arms  and  at  his  work.  He  rests  from  his 
labours  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  W,  JACOBUS. 

FROM  THE  BEV.  B.  S.  STOBBS,  JB.,  D.  D. 

BaoOKLTV,  February  18, 1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  first  heard  Dr.  Spencer  preach  on  a  casual  visit  which  I  made 
to  Brooklyn  in  the  winter  of  1845,  nearly  a  year  before  I  came  here  to  r«ide. 
He  was  at  that  time  delivering  a  series  of  Sunday  evening  Lectures  to  his  oob- 
gregation,  on  the  Westminster  Catechism,  expounding  successively  the  doctriaes 
embraced  in  that  venerable  instrument;  and  it  was  one  of  these  which  I  diasoed 
to  hear.  His  lecture  for  that  evening  was  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Saints'  Per- 
severance. He  lectured  without  full  notes,  I  remember,  but  with  a  *' brief" 
before  him,  and  with  frequent  reference  to  a  small  Bible  which  he  held  in  his 
hand;  and  most  of  the  peculiarities  which  I  afterwards  noticed  in  his  more 
elab<|rate  discourses  were  very  distinct  and  even  prominent  in  him  that  evening. 
He  approached  his  subject  immediately,  without  apology  or  delay,  grasped  it 
with  a  precise  and  energetic  statement,  opened  it  with  a  very  clear  and  logical 
analysis,  showed  himself  fiimiliar  with  the  customary  modes  of  presenting  and 
illustrating  it,  yet  treated  it  in  a  fresh  and  peculiar  way,  and  urged  it  with  great 
earnestness  of  language  and  manner,  and  with  much  real  impressiveness  of 
thought,  on  those  who  heard  him.  I  remember  that  some  of  his  phrases  seemed 
to  be  strong,  pungent,  and  easy  to  be  remembered,  rather  than  either  exact 
or  elegant;  that  I  did  not  much  admire  his  interpretation  of  some  of  the  more 
difficult  texts;  and  that  the  total  impression  which  I  received  of  the  man  was, 
that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  what  is  usually  called  power  in  the  pulpit,  with  that 
subtler  quality  and  habit  of  mind  which  naturally  or^nates  new  modes  of  treat- 
ment, in  handling  an  ever  trite  subject;  but  without  much  of  native  refinement, 
or  of  literary  sensibility,  or  of  catholicity  of  feeling.  The  latter  impression  I 
fonnd  reason  afterwards  materially  to  modify. 

Whra  I  came  to  Brooklyn,  in  the  fall  of  1846,  as  Pastor  of  the  "  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims,''  Dr.  Spencer  met  me  with  great  frankness  and  cordiality  of  manner, 
was  present  at  the  services  attending  my  installation,  and  was  aflerwards 
jnrompt  to  call  upon  me,  and  to  offer  me  the  courtesy  of  an  exchange  of  pulpits. 
He  gave  me  to  understand  at  once  that  he  valued  highly  New  England  icstitu- 
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tkms,  And  maoy  New  EngUad  bmb,  thougti  bo  differed  ftom  Mid  depraeaUd 
oerUin  religious  and  political  opinions  which*  he  understood  to  prevail  there  I 
told  hiro,  as  frankly,  that  I  agreed  in  many  things  with  those  from  whom  he 
differed,  hut  hoped  to  live  and  work  beside  him,  in  general  sympathy,  and  a« 
efficient  co-operation  in  all  good  efforts.  I  had  thenceforth  frequent  opportunitiM 
to  hear  him  preach,  and  often  met  him  in  social  and  clerical  circles,  though  mj 
reUtionii  with  him  never  bec4tme  intimate. 

He  was  a  man  of  extreme  independence  of  character,  of  a  naturally  resenred 
and  reticent  temper  I  think,  and  of  very  strong  and  posiiive  convictions.  With 
these,  too,  he  combined  unusually  sensitive  and  ardent  feelings;  and  I  imagine 
that  it  had  been  the  habit  of  his  life,  from  a  very  early  period,  to  devote  hims^ 
assiduously,  almost  exclusively,  to  what  he  regarded  as  his  special  work,  to  be 
wrought  in  his  particular  place,  and  in  his  own  methods,  without  much  attention 
to  those  around  him.  These  qualities,  and  this  habit,  of  course  kept  him  aloof 
to  a  considerable  extent  from  those  who  were  not  ecclesiastically  connected  with 
him,  and  who  were  not  in  many  things  o^"  his  way  of  thinking.  And  while  I 
was  often  brought  in  contact  with  him,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  ever  came  fully  into 
his  special  sphere  of  feeling  and  thought.  My  observatioivi  upon  him  were  those 
rather  of  a  friendly  spectator  than  of  a  sympathizing  confidant;  and  as  such 
you  must  receive  them. 

In  the  family  circle,  his  own  or  that  of  any  friend,  or  in  company  with  those 
whom  he  admitted  to  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse,  the  same  characteristics 
to  which  I  have  referred  made  Dr.  Spenoer  delightful  and  attractive  beyond  most 
men;  and  thus  made  him  a  model  of  energy,  efficiency,  and  untiring  assiduity, 
as  the  Pastor  of  his  own  parish,  and  as  a  visiter  to  those  of  the  sick  and  poor 
whom  he  regarded  atf  under  his  especial  charge.  No  minister  in  the  city,  at  that 
time  or  since,  no  minister  whom  I  have  ever  known  in  any  place,  had  a  stronger 
hold  than  he  had  on  the  affecti(ins  of  his  own  people.  Their  confidence  in  him 
was  almost  literally  unhmited.  No  man  was  ever  more  beloved  and  revered 
among  the  poor  whom  he  assisted.  And  certainly  no  man,  in  nis  own  household, 
was  ever  honoured  and  loved  beyond  him,  as  the  memory  of  no  one  is  now  more 
tenderly  and  religiously  cherished. 

On  one  of  the  last  occasions  on  which  I  met  him,  at  the  house  of  a  common 
friend,  a  parishioner  of  his,  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  his  kind  and  affection- 
ate attentiveness  to  the  children  of  the  family.  The  eldest  daughter  of  our 
friend,  a  lively  and  inquisitive  little  girl  of  then  perhaps  nine  years  old,  seemed 
to  be  his  particular  favourite.  She  was  almost  instantly  installed  upon 
his  knee,  and  a  perfect  battery  of  questions  was  established  on  either  side. 
Interrogatories  and  answers  flew  back  and  forth,  almost  without  cessation  or 
intermission,  till  the  little  lady  was  dismissed  at  bedtime;  and  the  beautiful 
tenderness  and  playfulness  of  his  manner  to  this  lamb  of  his  flock,  as  contrasted 
with  the  usual  seriousness  and  reserve  of  his  demeanour,  marked  a  feature  in  his 
character  which  I  shall  never  cease  to  remember,  or,  I  trust,  to  be  instructed  by. 
The  incident  followed  soon  after  the  only  direct  collision  in  controversy  which  I 
ever  had  with  Dr.  Spencer,  in  which  sharper  things  had  been  said  upon  both 
sides  than  the  later  judgment  of  either  party  would  probably  have  justified; 
and  it  was  therefore  peculiarly  pleasant  and  memorable  to  me.  The  light  of  this 
genial  and  delicate  tenderness,  irradiated  and  placed  in  new  aspects  the  character 
of  which  the  public  saw  only  the  colder  and  less  gracious  side. 

The  same  qualities  of  character  which  led  Dr.  Spencer  te  interest  himself  so 
peculiarly  and  familiarly  in  the  children  of  his  people,  led  him  also  to  meet  with 
a  most  attractive  readiness  and  warmth  those  who  came  to  converse  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  personal  religion.  He  studied  their  several  cases  with  the 
utmost  earnestness,  and  laboured  intently  to  assist  and  guide  them.  All  the 
Ibrms  of  reserve  which  he  gathered  around  him,  in  general  society,  as  if  to 
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shield  himself  from  the  scrntinj  of  the  pahlie,  all  the  aspect  of  abrnptvett  and 
occasional  harshness  with  which  he  met  those  who,  as  he  thoogfat,  were  intrtidii^ 
on  his  rights  or  his  privilege,  were  instantly  and  spontaaeoiislj  laid  aside  witk 
those  who  came  to  him  in  any  spiritual  perplexity  or  distress;  and  with  a 
rare  assiduity  and  fidelity,  as  well  as  with  a  very  annsoal  power  of  coarersa- 
tional  argument  and  appeal,  he  applied  himself  to  the  remoyal  of  every  honest 
difficulty  Arom  their  minds,  to  the  breaking  down  of  every  fabricated  excuse,  and 
the  carrying  of  their  hearts  to  the  Person  and  the  Cross  of  the  Savioiir  of  the 
world.  Of  course  this  was  a  relation  in  which  I  never  personally  met  him.  Bat 
his  published  writings  bear  witness  to  his  extraordinary  skill  and  suooea 
in  this  species  of  labour, — a  success  owing  partly,  of  course,  to  his  menial 
constitution,  but  essentially,  and  perhaps  more  largely,  to  the  real  and  hearty 
interest  which  he  took  in  every  honest  and  earnest  inquirer.  And  some  of  those 
who  have  had  experience  of  it  have  assured  me  that  the  delicate,  sinnoas^  yet 
vigorous,  masterly  and  inevitable  manner  in  which  he  developed  their  hidden 
experience,  met  their  resistances,  overcame  their  objections,  anticipated  their 
excuses,  and  rained  the  warnings,  the  promises,  and  all  the  urgencies  of  the 
Gospel  upon  them,  until  they  yielded  and  gave  themselves  to  Christ,  shall  never 
be  effaced  from  their  recollection,  and  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  impressioQS 
which  they  have  left  of  fidelity  and  power. 

The  conversation  of  Dr.  Spencer  on  general  subjects,  unless  when  his  mind 
was  otherwise  pre-occupied,  was  always  animated,  energetic  and  instmctive;  and 
now  and  then  his  sentences  flashed  with  a  rapid  and  trenchant  wit  of  which  I 
never  saw  any  trace  in  his  public  discoursing.  His  wit  more  finequently  took 
the  form  of  irony  or  satire,  than  of  any  fanciful  or  humorous  turns  of  speech; 
and  once  or  twice  I  remember  to  have  heard  from  him  a  sudden  and  original 
reduction  to  absurdity  of  some  argument  against  which  he  was  reasooiiig  or 
inveighing,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  that  #as  among  the  more  frequent  and 
familiar  of  his  me||tal  processes.  As  a  faithful  narrator  of  the  impressioDS 
which  he  made  on  me,  I  am  bound  to  add  that  he  seemed  to  me  to  see  rather  the 
weak  points  than  the  strong  points,  the  points  of  marked  irregularity  and  defect 
rather  than  those  of  proportion  and  beauty,  in  the  character  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  was  contemporaneous,  and  especially  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
differed.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  distinguished  divines  in  the  Presbyteriaa 
Church,  and  in  his  own  branch  of  it,  with  a  pungent  freedom  of  characterization, 
which  in  a  man  of  another  constitution  would  have  argued  an  unfriendly  or 
hostile  temper  towards  them,  but  which  in  him  I  think  showed  only  this  pecn- 
liarity  of  mind,  unaccompanied  by  any  real  acerbity  of  spirit.  He  was  sensi- 
tive, however,  and  was  subject  to  great  occasional  depression  of  spirits.  And 
when  his  feelings  had  been  wounded,  he  undoubtedly  felt  the  smart  of  it  long; 
so  that  sotnethiug  of  this  may  occasionally  have  mingled  in  his  conversation  at 
such  times. 

The  sermons  of  Dr.  Spencer  undoubtedly  owed  very  much  of  their  elfectiTenesi 
to  the  strong  personal  qualities  of  the  man,  and  especially  to  his  great  rolnntsry 
force.  He  seemed  sometimes  to  carry  his  hearers  by  the  sheer  ener^j  of 
volition  to  the  conclusions  which  he  announced.  Whether  their  minds  had  fbDy 
grasped  his  argument  or  not,  he  so  far  governed  them  by  the  pressure  of  hn  wfll, 
for  the  time  at  least,  that  few,  I  presume,  ever  went  from  the  house  in  which  be 
had  preached  without  having  been  impressed  and  moved.  There  were  times, 
too,  in  his  preaching,  when  this  remarkable  and  mastering  power,  co-operating 
happily  with  a  vivid  development  of  logic  and  thought,  and  a  cogent  and  potent 
strain  of  appeal,  produced  the  effect  of  noble  eloquence.  It  seemed  to  me  mor« 
than  once,  when  I  heard  him,  that  if  he  could  have  been  perfectly  liberated  at 
certain  points  fh>m  the  last  imperceptible  restraints  of  that  reserve  whi<^  siSl 
clung  to  him  like  a  nature,  and  could  have  poured  his  whole  soul  into  his  speech 
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.irith  a  perfect  abandon  to  the  impulse  of  his  theme,  then,  with  this  great  povrer 
of  will,  and  with  his  very  eminent  logical  faculty,  he  would  have  surpassed 
almost  any  preacher  of  the  day.  There  may  have  hecn  some  passages  in  his 
discourses  where  this  was  realized,  but  I  never  heard  them.  The  final  finish  of 
an  utter  unreserve,  which  would  have  put  the  crown  of  light  on  his  so  muscular 
and  urgent  speech,  seemed  to  me  to  be  wanting  in  him. 

Aside  from  these  qualities  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  was  always  struck  in  his 
sermons,  more  thaa  with  any  thing  else,  with  occasional  passages  of  a  certain 
Wttrd  and  mysterious  loftiness  of  suggestion,  which  seemed  to  show  that  the 
imaginative  element  was  naturally  strong  in  him,  and  that  if  it  had  been  cher- 
ished, it  would  have  been  more  prominent  than  any  other.  I  frequently  heard 
arguments  fVom  him  with  which  I  could  not  altogether  agree,  and  saw  positions 
taken  by  him  which  failed  to  command  the  deference  of  my  judgment;  but  I  was 
always  impressed  with  this  imaginative  power  in  him;  the  more,  perhaps, 
because  it  was  not  generally  recognised.  I  remember  a  sermon  of  his  on  the 
Mystery  of  Redemption, — I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  contained  in  the  volumes 
of  his  publi^ed  Sermons  or  not, — which  he  preached  in  my  own  pulpit,  and 
which  I  was  providentially  permitted  to  hear,  in  which  the  vastness  and  dark- 
ness of  the  experience  of  Death,  as  confessed  by  all  men,  was  presented  as  a  kind 
of  counterpoise  to  the  asserted  mysteriousness  of  the  system  of  Redemption; 
and  in  which  his  words,  his  sentences,  his  whole  manner  and  tone,  seemed  suffused 
with  an  almost  palpable  influence  from  the  august  mystery  of  which  he  was 
discoursing.  The  whole  paragraph,  as  uttered  by  him,  was  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, was  entirely  perspicuous  and  natural  in  construction  and  imagery;  and 
yet  it  seemed  strangely  shrouded  and  loaded  with  an  atmosphere  of  mystery, — 
an  atmosphere  which  it  gradually  diffused  through  the  house.  The  words 
shed  dark  suggestions  on  the  hearers.  The  heart  grew  chill  and  palpitated 
under  them,  till  I  am  sure  that  all  who  heard  it  must  have  felt  that  the  dark 
and  supernal  glory  of  Death  had  been  meditated  by  the  speaker  until,  as  a  Pre- 
sence, it  had  dominated  his  thoughts  and  toned  his  words.  The  impression 
grew  constantly  weightier  to  the  end,  as  the  sentences  successively  shuddered! 
forth  in  the  deepest  bass  of  his  peculiar  and  arresting  voice.  In  this  respect,  tho< 
sermon,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it,  still  remains  in  my  thoughts  as  one  of  tile- 
most  remarkable  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  hear. 

In  all  our  local  Societies,  for  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  wiiitilL 
the  bounds  of  the  city, — especially  in  the  City  Bible  Society,  of  which  ha* was- 
in  fact  the  father, — Dr.  Spencer  took  a  lively  and  efficient  interest:    T|^t*samei- 
tendencies  of  mind  which  led  him  to  concentrate  his  sympathies  and  hi^enerr- 
gies  very  much  on  his  own  parish,  led  him  also  to  appreciate  highly  sudktSocie^- 
ties,  and  to  labour  diligently  to  advance  and  invigorate  them.     Who4iven  ei4». 
might  be  discouraged  or  backward  in  the  effbrt  to  sustain  and  extend  theimsa-- 
fulness,  he  never  was.     He  was  an  example  of  regularity  and  punctuality  ift  hid 
attendance  upon  their  quarterly  and  annual  business  meetings;  and  often- T^ have- 
seen  his  powerful  influence  interposed  at  some  crisis,  encouraging  thfrirres^kltey 
resisting  those  who  would  counsel  any  abatement  of  their  efficiency,  and' urging 
instead  to  loftier  plans  and  wider  effort.     In  this  respect  the  city  suffered  an 
important  loss  when  he  was  removed  from  it;  and  it  will  owe  bin  a  debt  of 
remembrance  and  gratitude  as  long  as  its  history  as  a  city  continues. 

The  last  illness  of  Dr.  Spencer  was  protracted  and  painful,  far  ^yond  th* 
ordinary  experience  of  men,  and  it  brought  into  bright  and  impressire-exhibitioat 
those  parts  of  his  character  which  were  really  admirable  and  unusual*.  With 
his  robust  and  massive  fhtme,  and  his  long  habit  of  perfect  healtb,-— enabling 
him  to  perform  without  difficulty  or  fatigue  such  labours  as  few  are  prepared  to 
undertake, — any  sickness  must  of  course  have  been  a  burden  to  him;— -the  severer 
and  more  trying,  because  it  was  rare.     But  in  his  case  the  sickness  itself  was  of 
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•  nature  to  task  bis  utmost  power  of  endurance.  An  internal  malignant  ( 
consumed  some  organs  whose  processes  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  life; 
and  it  must  have  been  like  carrying,  day  after  day,  a  literal  fire  am<»n^  his 
^nembers,  to  sustain  the  pain  which  this  inflicted.  Yet  when  I  met  him  npoa 
■the  street,  a  few  weeks  only  before  his  death,  although  his  usually  prompt  and 
firm  step  was  wavering  and  weak,  and  his  cheek  was  blanched  with  the  fearfol 
•experience  through  which  he  was  passing,  and  though  his  tone  was  iremuloia 
and  despondent  as  he  spoke  of  the  prospect  of  resuming  his  labcmrs,  there  wis 
no  one  syllable  of  repining  or  impatience  in  all  that  he  said,  and  he  even  refi^red 
to  the  pain  ho  had  suffered  in  a  way  to  lead  me  to  think  of  it  as  a  matter  not 
extreme  or  unusual.  When  afterward,  learning  that  he  was  confined  to  hk  hei. 
again,  and  tliat  it  was  doubtful  if  he  would  ever  rise  from  it,  I  called  to  inquire 
for  him,  he  was  unable  to  sec  me,  and  the  groans  wrung  from  him  by  the  excess 
of  his  pain  were  audible  on  the  door-step.  Yet  he  met  the  whole,  eren  to  the 
last,  with  a  settled  and  resolute  Christian  patience,  a  supreme  resignation  to  the 
will  of  Qod,  which  was  only  appropriately  as  well  as  affectionately  recognised 
by  Dr.  Spring  in  his  Funeral  Sermon,  and  whioh  no  man,  althongfi  of  the  hard- 
iest nature,  could  possibly  have  exhibited  without  the  same  Christian  experieoce, 
without  the  same  sustaining  trust.  The  thickest  cloud  of  his  own  distress,  the 
heavy  darkness  which  gathered  on  him  through  the  sudden  failure  of  the  reasoa 
of  one  who  was  very  dear  to  him,  was  still  parted  and  gilded,  if  it  was  not  dis- 
persed, by  the  assurance  he  felt  of  God's  goodness  and  wisdom,  and  of  his 
acceptance  of  himself  through  Christ.  And  so,  without  repining  or  marmnrii^, 
he  struggled  bravely  through,  and  passed,  I  cannot  doubt,  from  his  furnace  oa 
the  earth  to  his  mansion  in  the  skies! 

I  am  sensible,  my  dear  Sir,  as  I  look  on  what  I  hare  written,  that  there  ia 
little  in  it  of  much  importance,  or,  I  fear,  of  much  fitness  to  your  purpo».  Dr. 
Spencer  was  pre-eminently  a  man  who  must  be  lived  with,  or  rery  freqoentlT 
and  fiuniliarly  met,  in  order  to  be  truly  and  thoroughly  known.  He  outward 
and  public  manner  he  seemed  to  wear  of^ntimes  like  a  corslet;  and  the  throb- 
ings  of  his  heart  were  only  to  be  felt  by  those  who  leaned  on  his  heart  at  hone, 
or  whom  he  clasped  in  the  warm  embrace  of  an  intimate  friendship.  Such  a 
relation  to  him,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  never  sustained.  Many  things  pre- 
vented it;  our  difference  of  age,  of  constitution,  of  opinion,  and  of  connectioa; 
especially,  latterly,  our  total  disagreement  on  themes  which  to  both  of  us  seen^ 
important.  I  have  had  but  these  general  impressions,  therefore,  derived  from 
occasional  and  fragmentary  observation,  to  communicate  to  you.  But  I  am 
happy  in  having  the  opportunity  to  do  this;  both  because  I  represent,  probablT, 
in  what  I  have  said,  the  prevalent  or  at  least  one  prominent  impression  which 
the  public  mind  took  from  him,  and  because  I  ^adly  pay  my  tribute  to  oae 
whose  laborious  and  inde&tigable  life,  whose  remarkable  powers,  eamesit  fidel- 
ity to  what  he  deemed  duty,  great  success  in  '  winning  souls,*  exemplary  and 
intelligent  charity  to  the  poor,  and  saintly  and  heroic  death,  will  cause  hit 
name  to  be  held,  even  amid  this  changing  city,  in  long,  honoured  and  affidctiaa- 
ate  remembrance. 

With  great  regard,  I  am  ever  yours, 

R.  S.  STORRS,  J». 
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WILLIAM  STEPHENS  POTTS,  D.  D  * 

1827—1852. 

William  Stephens  Potts  was  born  in  Northumberland  County,  Pa., 
at  a  place  called  Fishing  Creek,  about  ten  miles  West  of  the  town  of  Ber- 
wick, on  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1802.  His  grandfather 
was  Stacy  Potts,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
resided  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  held  various  important  offices  in  both 
States.  William  Potts,  the  eldest  son  of  Stacy,  accompanied  his  father  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  engaged  with  him  in  mercantile  pursuits ;  and, 
during  his  residence  there,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  the  -daughter  of  The- 
ophilus  Gardner,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  of  Scotch  and  Pres- 
byterian descent.  These  were  the  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  and 
in  1799  they  removed  to  the  place  where  he  was  born. 

Here,  in  this  then  wild  and  comparatively  frontier  settlement,  the  boy 
Spent  several  of  his  earliest  years.  There  were,  at  that  time,  in  the  place 
where  he  lived,  no  schools,  no  church  nor  preachers.  His  mother  was  at 
once  his  teacher  and  his  pastor  ;  and  though  she  was  a  frail  and  delicate 
woman,  she  possessed  high  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  was,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  her  sons  who  survives  her,  **  an  angel  of  a  mother ^ 

At  the  age  of  eight  years,  his  family  removed  with  him  to  Trenton ;  and 
by  this  time  his  father  had  become  so  reduced  in  his  worldly  circumstances, 
that  the  children,  as  they  grew  up,  were  cast  upon  their  own  resources.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  with  no  other  than  a  common  English  education,  William 
was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  learn  the  printers  trade.  Here  he  laboured 
with  the  utmost  diligence  for  about  three  years,  and  during  this  time 
acquired  some  pecuniary  means,  which  facilitated,  in  some  degree,  his 
entrance  on  a  different  course  of  life.  He  had  now  become  a  professor  of 
religion,  and  had  a  strong  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry ;  and, 
being  encouraged  by  his  employer  and  other  friends,  he  at  length  resolved 
to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  with  reference  to  that  object. 

Accordingly,  early  in  1822,  he  put  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  kindly  offered  to  superintend 
his  studies,  and  who,  in  various  ways,  acted  towards  him  the  part  of  a  dis- 
interested friend.  Here  he  continued  till  the  autumn  of  1825,  when,  having 
completed  his  preparatory  course,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  being  then,  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  In  consequence  of  intense  application  to 
study,  his  health  soon  became  enfeebled,  and,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  it, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  summer  vacation  of  1827,  to  make  a  missionary 
tour  through  the  Pine  region  of  New  Jersey;  but  the  result  was  that, 
instead  of  returning  with  invigorated  health,  he  returned  with  his  health 
still  more  impaired,  and  a  slight  hemorrhage  took  place,  which  awakened  in 
both  himself  and  his  friends  the  most  serious  apprehensions.  He  remained 
in  the  Seminary  until  the  autumn,  but  left  it  in  November,  by  the  advice  of 
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emiDent  physicians, — doabtful  whether  he  would  ever  resume  his  connecticm 
with  it. 

He  was  immediately  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia ;  and, 
under  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  who  had  received  communications 
from  St.  Louis,  urging  the  importance  of  that  field  of  labour,  he  took  a 
mission  to  the  South,  with  instructions  to  make  hb  way  as  far  as  that  point 
He  set  out  at  once  on  his  journey  alone,  travelling  leisurely  on  horseback, 
with  all  the  property  he  had  in  the  world  in  hb  saddlebags,  and  thus  com- 
menced the  work  of  a  missionary.  He  passed  on  labouring  in  yarioos 
ways,  as  he  had  opportunity,  through  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  (where  he  spent  some  time  among  the  Creek  Indians,)  Tennessee, 
and  up  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  reached  Illinois  town,  opposite  St. 
Louis,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1828.  The  appearance  of  St.  Louis,  at  that 
time  a  small,  scattered,  smoky  city,  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Roman 
Catholics,  was  any  thing  else  than  attractive  to  him;  and  he  could  not  but 
regard  it  as  a  very  unprombing  field  of  labour.  He  was,  howeyer,  con- 
tented to  enter  upon  it ;  and  having  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  become 
the  Pastor  of  a  small  Presbyterian  Church,  (the  only  one  then  in  the  city,) 
which  had  been  gathered  eleven  years  before  by  the  Rev.  Salmon  Giddings, 
he  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Missouri,  October  26, 
1828,  • 

During  the  first  four  years  of  his  ministry,  hb  church  had  &  slow  but 
steady  growth ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1832,  a  revival  of  religion 
commenced,  which  continued  till  the  autumn,  and  resulted  in  the  addition 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  new  members. 

Dr.  Potts  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  church  extension ;  and  he  thought 
the  time  had  now  come  when  Prcsbyterianbm  was  strong  enough  in  St. 
Louis  to  justify  them  in  commencing  the  work.  Accordingly,  two  colonies 
were  at  once  detached  from  kis  congregation,  to  form  new  churches;  one  of 
which  was  located  within  the  city,  the  other  fourteen  miles  West  of  the  city. 
In  1833  and  1834,  both  the  city  churches  enjoyed  partial  revivals,  in  ocm- 
sequence  of  which  they  were  not  a  little  strengthened. 

About  this  period,  a  project  was  matured  for  establishing  a  literary  insti- 
tution, which  might  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  Great  Valley.  Its 
distinct  object  was  the  training  of  Western  young  men  for  the  Chrbtian 
minbtry ;  at  the  same  time  making  provision  for  them  to  sustain  themselves, 
during  their  education,  by  manual  labour.  With  a  view  to  carry  out  thb 
idea,  several  gentlemen  formed  the  plan  of  Marion  College.  An  Act  of 
incorpi>ration  was  procured  in  1830,  a  large  tract  of  land  was  purchased, 
buildings  erected,  and  in  1835  the  Trustees  elected  Dr.  Potts  President  of 
the  institution.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  resigned  his  charge  at  St. 
Louis,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  duties  of  hb  new  office.  Here  he 
spent  the  next  four  years  in  intense  and  exhausting  labour,  and  during  one 
season  travelled  from  Missouri  to  Maine,  endeavouring  to  collect  funds  in 
aid  of  the  institution. 

The  success  of  the  enterprise  did  not,  however,  equal  hb  expectations; 
and  in  1838,  a  small  number  of  the  members  of  the  church  to  whicb  he 
had  minbtered  in  St.  Louis,  proposed  to  him  that  if  he  would  retam  to 
them,  they  would  attempt  the  establbhment  of  a  new  church.  He  con- 
sented to  the  proposal,  a  new  church  was  organbed,  and  he  was  unanimously 
called  to  it  in  1839.     He  entered  upon  his  new  charge  in  July  of  that  year. 
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and  was  installed  in  October  following.  And  here  he  laboured  with  nntir-* 
log  assiduity,  except  when  occasionally  absent  in  search  of  health,  till  hia 
decease.  The  church  enjoyed,  during  his  ministry,  five  seasons  of  revival, 
and  received  to  its  membership  more  than  a  thousand  peraoos. 

The  hemorrhage  from  which  he  had  suffered  at  Princeton,  though  it  was 
not  of  the  lungs,  settled  into  a  bronchial  affection,  from  which  he  was  never 
entirely  relieved.  In  1841,  his  health  was  so  prostrated  that  a  trip  to 
Europe  was  recommended  as  the  only  probable  means  of  restoring  him. 
He,  accordingly,  in  the  latter  part  of  April  of  that  year,  in  company  with 
his  brother,  the  Hon.  Stacy  6.  Potts,  embarked  for  Europe ;  and,  having 
passed  several  months  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain,  he  returned 
in  the  ensuing  October,  considerably  invigorated  by  his  tour. 

The  same  year,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Marion  College. 

In  1850,  his  health  obliged  him  to  retire  from  his  labours  for  a  season, 
and  he  spent  most  of  the  summer  with  his  brother  at  Trenton.  Early  in 
1852,  he  took  a  cold,  which  was  not  a  little  aggravated  by  his  travelling  to 
a  distant  town  to  meet  his  Presbytery.  On  his  return,  he  was  obliged  to 
discontinue  his  labours ;  and  he  never  resumed  them.  He  evinced  an 
unqualified  resignation  in  the  prospect  of  his  departure, — arranging  all  his 
concerns  with  the  utmost  composure  and  dignity.  He  died  on  Sabbath 
morning,  March  27,  1852.  He  had  rested  quietly  the  preceding  night, 
and  when  the  sun  arose,  he  roused  up,  and  was  told  that  it  was  Sabbath 
morning.  He  asked  to  be  raised  in  hb  bed  that  he  might  once  more 
look  at  the  sun ;  but  his  sight  was  gone.  He  said  quietly, — ''  I  cannot 
Bee  ;'*  and  sunk  back  on  his  pillow.  He  only  spoke  once  afterwards,  and 
his  words  were, — ''Enduring  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  He  is  set 
down  at  the  Right  Hand  of  the  Throne  of  God."  His  Funeral  took  place 
on  the  following  Tuesday.  The  Courts  in  Session  in  the  city  were  closed, 
and  many  suspended  their  business  to  do  honour  to  his  memory. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1884,  he  was  married  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Benton  of  Missouri,  and  niece  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States, — a  lady  eminently  qualified  to  render  him 
bappy.     They  had  no  living  children. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Potts'  publications : — A  Masonic  Discourse, 
delivered  before  the  Missouri  Lodge,  No.  1,  on  St.  John's  Day,  at  St.  Louis, 
1828.  An  Annual  Sermon  for  the  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  Society 
of  St.  Louis,  1831.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Tem- 
perance Society  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1834.  An  Inaugural 
Address  delivered  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Marion  College,  1835. 
Obligations  of  Professors  in  Christian  Colleges :  an  Address  delivered  by 
appointment  before  the  Professors  and  Tutors  of  Marion  College,  1836. 
Effects  of  Intemperance  upon  National  Wealth:  an  Address  delivered 
before  the  St.  Louis  Total  Abstinence  Society,  1839.  A  Review  of  a 
Declaration  of  Sentiments  made  by  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  formed  by  a 
Convention  of  Presbyterian  ministers  and  elders,  held  at  Hannibal,  Mo., 
1841.  Presbyterian  Church  Government  Scriptural:  a -Sermon  delivered 
by  appointment  before  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis,  1842.  The  Episcopal 
doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession  examined  ;  being  a  reply  to  *'  An  Episco- 
palian's Review  of  a  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  William  S.  Potts,  D.  D.,  entitled 
•  Presbyterian  Church  Government  Scriptural,'  "  1848,    Sequel  to  Apos- 
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tolical  Saoeesflion  examined :  beitig  mi  Ansirer  to  ''An  Episeopadiaii*8  Com* 
ments"  on  the  same,  1843.  The  path  of  Honour:  an  Address  delirered 
before  the  Union  Literary  Society  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  1845. 
Dangers  of  Jesuit  Instruction :  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  St.  Louis,  1845.  Reply  to  Brownson's  "  Review  of  the 
Sermon  by  Dr.  Potts,  on  the  'dangers  of  Jesuit  instruction,'"  1846. 
Ministers  should  live  of  the  Gospel :  a  Sermon  on  the  duty  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Missouri  in  regard  to  Domestic  Missions ;  preached  by 
appointment  before  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  in  Columbia,  1846.  A  Sermon 
on  certain  Popular  Amusements  of  the  day ;  delivered  in  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church,  St.  Louis,  1847.  The  Bible  the  basis  of  American 
Liberty :  a  Traot.  God  in  the  Pestilence  and  the  Fire :  a  Sermon  preached 
in  the  Seoond  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis,  the  Sabbath  after  the 
Great  Fire,  1849.  Sin,  the  bane  of  prosperity  :  a  Sermon  preached  in  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  St.  Louis,  on  the  day  of  the  National  Fast, 
1849.  The  Sabbath  :  its  original  institution,  &c. — the  substance  of 'two 
Discourses  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis,  1849.  The 
blessedness  of  dying  in  the  Lord :  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Funeral  of 
Mrs.  Angelina  Charlotte  Yeatman,  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
St.  Louis,  1849. 

FROM  THE  RET.  H.  P.  GOODRICH,  D.  D. 

St.  Lodu,  Mo.,  August  18,  18S2. 

Dear  Sir :  I  knew  Dr.  Potts  in  Princeton  Seminary  in  1825.  I  was  with  hni 
one  year,  as  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Marion  College,  of  which  he  was 
President.  For  four  years  after,  I  was  his  successor  in  the  Presidency,  was  often 
in  his  company,  and  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  him.  While  engaged 
in  the  ministry  in  this  city,  I  was .  accustomed  to  meet  him  often,  and  regularly 
in  our  weekly  clerical  association,  and  in  Presbytery  and  Synod. 

In  personal  appearance,  Dr.  Potts  was  rather  tall,  but  of  a  slight  figure  and 
pale  countenance.  lie  had  a  mild,  determined,  intellectual  look,  and  a  gracefol 
and  dignified  bearing.  He  had  a  fine  forehead,  firmly  compressed  lips,  dark 
brown  glossy  hair,  and  clear  blue  eyes,  over  which  he  always  wore  gold-rimmed 
concave  glasses.  All  the  physical  strength  he  ever  had  was  induced  from  the 
strength  of  his  will;  but  it  was  iron;  and  henoe  he  could  endnre  and  accomplish 
more  than  most  men.  His  dress  was  always  neat  and  genteel,  but  not  extrava- 
gant. Ho  never  sought  conversation  or  society  for  amusement,  or  because  be 
loved  it,  for  he  was  much  happier  in  his  library,  or  in  his  family,  than  any  where 
else.  Yet  he  was  easily  approached  by  any  one,  and  children  always  loTed  him. 
He  was  disposed  to  do  those  little  kindnesses  which  win  the  heart,  and  show  a 
thoughtful  friendship.  A  beautiful  hymn-book  is  now  before  me,  presented  to 
my  deceased  daughter  by  Br.  Potts,  bearing  an  afiectionate  inscription.  In  some 
one  of  his  conversations  with  her  during  her  last  illness,  he  ate  with  her  a  double 
almond}  and  when  she  won  the  philopoena,  he  presented  her  this  book.  To 
many  of  his  charge  he  gave  similar  mementos.  He  was  also  kind  to  the  friend- 
less stranger,  in  money,  in  time,  and  in  counsel.  Not  long  ago,  a  young  man, 
elegantly  dressed,  called  on  him  as  a  Presbyterian  minister,  because  his  father 
was  an  elder  of  that  Church  in  some  Northern  State,  and  asked  his  infinence  in 
getting  for  him  a  clerkship,  stating  that  he  had  been  to  Mobile  and  New  OKeans, 
and  had  now  been  in  St.  Louis  till  his  money  was  all  gone,  and  he  could  get  no 
employment.  Dr.  Potts  verified  his  statements,  and  then  told  the  young  man 
that,  at  that  moment,  he  could  get  no  place  for  him,  but  that  be  would  pay  for 
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kw  board  tfll  lometbtag  could  .be  done^  aad  that,  in  th«  mean  time,  the  beat 
advice  he  could  give  him  wag  to  engage  in  the  first  honest  businesa  Uiat  should 
present  itself.  This  so  impressed  the  mind  of  the  young  man  that,  as  he  passed 
along  the  street,  and  heard  some  one  asking  for  a  labourer  to  put  a  load  of  coal 
into  the  cellar,  he  offered  to  do  it,  and  did  it  without  soiling  his  black  broadcloth 
or  white  linen.  Thus  he  earned  the  first  seventy-five  cents  since  he  left  his 
&ther's  house.  This  led  to  other  employment;  but  he  still  followed  the  Doctor's 
advice,  and  after  a  few  months  returned  to  him  to  thank  him  for  bis  kind  atten- 
tions, and  especially  for  that  judicious  counsel,  which  had  led  to  his  earning 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Many  young  men  have  found  a  friend  in  need  in  Doctor 
PotU. 

In  society,  he  was  courteous  and  polite,  but  most  persons  stood  in  awe  of  him, 
and  in  conversation  with  him  rather  expected  instruction  than  a  mutual  inter- 
change of  thoughts  and  feelings.  His  colloquial  speech  was  slow  and  deliberate, 
usually  indicating  reflection.  In  the  study^  his  labour  was  mostly  that  of 
thought.  He  never  used  the  language  of  others,  never  adopted  their  arrange- 
ment of  ideas,  and  seldom  quoted  either  prose  or  poetry.  He  used  books  mainly 
to  discover  facts  and  arguments,  and  to  learn  what  the  world  was  writing  and 
reading.  In  reading,  if  he  wished  to  remember  a  page,  as  he  would  not  trust  a 
loose  book-mark,  and  would  not  turn  a  leaf,  he  was  wont  to  put  his  finger  on  the 
paging,  and  repeat  the  number  aloud,  and  would  then  never  forget  it.  So,  in 
remembering  numbers  in  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  in  a 
church  of  five  hundred  members, — be  never  forgot  the  niunber  of  a  house,  and' 
usually  associated  the  number  with  money.  If  asked  to  call,  for  instaiHie,  at 
No.  18,  he  would  say  to  himself, — "that  is  three  picayunes;"  or  110, — "that  is  one 
dollar  and  a  dime;  "  or  233, — "  that  is  two  dollars  and  two  shillings;  "  and  he 
DFOuld  then  never  forget  it.  His  knowledge  was  usually  remarkably  accurate, 
and  of  course  there  were  many  subjects  on  which  he  knew  nothing;  for  if  he  had 
not  time  or  opportunity  to  master  the  subject,  he  did  not  care  to  know  anything 
about  it.  His  library  was  composed  of  standard  works.  Every  book  and  every 
paper  was  always  in  its  place,  and  the  place  was  rarely  ever  changed.  The  same 
Bible  lay  upon  his  table  for  twenty  years.  His  discourses  were  usually  prepared 
with  full  analysis,  and  written,  as  they  were  prepared,  in  a  series  of  blank  books 
of  pocket  size.  He  seldom  wrote  out  a  discourse,  and  seldom,  when  he  did  write, 
read  the  manuscript,  or  committed  it  to  memory,  or  carried  the  fragment  of  a 
note  into  the  pulpit.  His  sermons  were  extempore — in  the  sense  not  of  b^g 
unstudied,  but  unwritten. 

In  pulpit  labours  he  never  varied  much.  No  man  ever  saw  him  try  to  be  elo-' 
quent,  or  to  win  any  external  sign  of  approbation  or  feeling.  If  a  sermon  was 
praised,  it  never  seemed  to  gratify  him;  and  if  criticised  and  censured,  it  did  not 
disturb  him.  His  sole  aim  in  preaching  was  manifestly  to  make  men  better,  and 
the  weapon  he  wielded  most,  was  strong,  unanswerable  logic.  With  him,  the 
tone  of  voice,  the  gesture,  the  garniture  of  flowers  and  figures,  were  nothing — 
simple  truth  and  sound  argument  were  every  thing.  He  ever  seemed  to  rely 
much  on  the  power  of  prayer,  and  in  social  meetings,  urged  all  the  male  mem- 
bers of  his  church  to  take  a  part. 

In  building  up  his  church  and  congregation,  Dr.  Potts  was  unusually  wise  and 
politic.  All  measures  not  decidedly  wrong,  he  would  use  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church,  or  of  any  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  in  seasons  of  revival  he 
adopted  any  measures  which  seemed  to  him  likely,  on  the  whole,  to  produce  good 
results.  In  public  labours  and  in  private  intercourse,  in  counsd  and  rebuke^  he 
was  ever  faithful  to  the  souls  of  men,  whether  they  were  high  or  low  according 
to  the  world's  standard. 

In  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  be  was  always  prominent,  though  not  Ibr*. 
irard;  for  he  felt  an  interest  in  every  subject,  and  had  always  something  to  say 
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that  was  worthy  of  being  heard.  As  Ohairmam  of  a  Oommittee,  or  as  Stated 
Clerk,  he  was  a  pattern  of  excellence.  All  business  committed  to  him  was  sure 
to  be  done,  and  done  right,  and  all  papers  drafted  by  him  were  always  in  r%bfc 
form,  rightly  folded  and  endorsed,  beautifully  written,  and  seldom  interlined  or 
copied.  I  may  here  mention  an  incident  which  controlled  his  handwriting  in  mil 
after-life,  and  which  shows  how  his  mind  turned  to  good  account  little  thii^. 
When  a  boy,  he  was  a  clerk  of  some  sort  in  Philadelphia,  and  went  to  collect  a 
bill  from  a  Quaker  gentleman.  When  paid,  he  signed  the  receipt  with  on«  of 
those  hieroglyphic  cartouches,  which  we  sometimes  see  as  a  signature  on  bank- 
notes. The  Quaker  took  up  the  bill  and  said  very  blandly, — "  Friend,  what  h 
this  at  the  bottom?"  "That,  Sir,  is  my  name."  "What  is  thy  name. ^*» 
*<  William  S.  Potts."  "  Well,  William,  wiU  thee  please  to  write  it  down  onder 
here  plain,  so  that  a  witness  in  Court  could  know  it."  Erer  after.  Dr.  Potia 
wrote  to  be  read,  and  no  man  could  mistake  a  word  or  letter. 
I  remain  your  brother  in  the  Lord, 

HIRAM  P.  GOODRICH. 

FROM  THE  HON.  STACY  G.  POTTS, 

JUDGE  or  THE  SUPREME    COU&T  OF  MEW  JEBSET. 

Treitton,  n'.  J.,  September  4,  1852. 

Dear  Sir :  I  avail  myself  of  the  first  leisure  moment  I  have  had  since  your 
letter  was  received,  to  furnish  some  reminiscences  of  my  deceased  brother,  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Potts  of  St.  Louis. 

The  only  very  prominent  trait  of  character  which  he  exhibited  in  his  earliest 
years,  was  that  of  dogged,  invincible  obstinacy.  He  was  the  most  utteHy 
"impracticable"  boy  I  ever  knew — not  vicious,  not  unkind,  but  self-willed,  and  in 
his  self-will  unconquerable.  As  this  trait  came,  in  time  and  through  after  years, 
to  be  softened  and  controlled  by  the  exercise  of  an  intellect  of  greiit  vigour,  it 
took  that  form  of  firmness,  fearlessness,  and  uncompromising  devotion  to  doty, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  man.  For  where 
his  convictions  of  duty  were  clear,  I  believe  he  a*ould,  at  any  time,  have  faced  s 
cannon's  mouth,  as  calmly  as  eat  his  breakfast.  It  was  ^is  character  which  soon 
came  to  be  understood  when  he  went  to  the  West,  that  made  many  things  easy 
of  accomplishment  in  his  ministerial  labour,  which  a  timid  man  would  haveiband 
impossible. 

It  was  during  his  course  of  study  preparatory  to  entering  the  Seminary,  that 
his  firm  and  decided  Christian  character  took  its  shape,  and  commenced  its 
development.  His  eye,  his  thoughts,  his  efforts,  were  directed  steadily  and  singly 
to  the  field  he  was  about  to  occupy.  He  was  not  a  man  of  impulses,  of  heated 
zeal,  of  overwrought  imaginations,  or  sanguine  hopes.  With  him  opinions  wen 
the  sober  convictions  of  a  cool,  dispassionate  judgment, — the  result  of  fall  ioTest- 
igation  and  deep  thought.  He  was  in  one  sense  a  man  of  one  idea;  but  that 
was  an  idea  which  expanded  over  the  whole  circle  of  his  anticipated  duties.  His 
system  of  study  was  thoroughly  to  master  one  thing  at  a  time,  no  matter  how 
slow  the  process.  This  made  him  rather  a  sure  than  a  rapid  learner.  What  he 
knew  once,  he  knew  for  his  lifetime.  Tt  was  this  habit  of  patient,  thoughtful 
investigation,  of  daguerreoiyping  one  thing  afler  another  on  the  memory  and  in 
the  heart,  instead  of  glancing  at  things  in  their  combinations,  as  one  looking  into 
a  kaleidescope,  that  made  him  eventually  what  he  a-as.  But  though  noir  lead- 
ing the  life  of  a  severe  student,  he  considered  himself  responsible  for  the  manner 
in  which  his  short  intervals  of  recreation  were  employed;  and  in  social  or  private 
couTersation,  at  home,  in  his  walks,  in  company,  at  the  prayer  meeting  and  the 
Sunday  School,  in  every  field  open  to  him  for  speaking  boldly  the  simple  truths 
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of  the  Qospel,  be  commenced  the  work  that  occupied  him  all  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

It  is  difBcult  for  us  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  conceive  of  the  amount  of 
labour  which  devolved  upon  my  brother  after  he  went  to  St.  Louis.  He  was  one 
of  the  early  pioneers  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  Great  Valley.  St.  Louis  was,  in 
1827,  a  small  town  of  less  than  six  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  commerce  was  then 
managed,  I  believe,  in  a  few  flat-bottomed  boats.  The  Catholics  formed  the 
substrata  of  the  community — only  a  few  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  had  pre- 
ceded him.  He  lived  to  see  St.  Louis  a  city  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  souls, 
with  hundreds  of  steamboats  at  her  levee,  the  great  emporium  of  the  trade  of 
the  upper  country,  the  Queen  of  the  cities  of  the  Valley,  the  great  centre  of 
wealth,  intelligence,  talent,  and  influence.  He  lived  to  see  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  powerful  and  influential  as  any  other  denomination,  if  not  more  so. 
He  had  grown  up  with  this  great  progress,  and  been  a  part  of  it,  and  but  com- 
paratively few  are  now  to  be  found  in  St.  Louis,  who  were  there  when  he  first 
came.  He  had  been  consulted  and  active  in  the  formation  of  churches,  and  the 
settlement  of  pastors,  all  through  the  Valley,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Every  body  knew  where  he  was,  and  who  he  was. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  system  in  labour,  I  may  mention  that  he  kept,  from  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry,  a  sort  of  historical  record  of  all  persons  who 
joined  his  Church;  and  it  was  printed,  and  re-printed  every  four  years,  and 
distributed  through  the  Church.  In  this  the  brief  history  of  every  member  was 
kept  before  his  eye,  and  continued  down  year  after  year,  and  kept  too  before  all 
his  people.  He  considered  a  person  who  once  joined  his  Church,  thenceforth  a 
member  of  his  family — to  be  visited,  written  to,  watched  over,  and  followed  with 
the  solicitude  of  parental  affection,  while  he  lived.  Hence  he  knew  intimately 
every  one  of  his  members,  and  seldom  failed  to  keep  his  eye  upon  them  wherever 
they  might  wander. 

It  was  his  constant  object  to  find  work  for  every  one  of  his  people,  and  he  kept 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  at  work.  His  maxim  was, — *'  to  grow  in  grace,  you 
must  do  your  duty."  He  was  a  man  of  practical  ideas,  and  but  little  of  a  theorist. 
His  test  of  Christian  character  was  not  so  much  "  How  do  you  feel,  as  how  do 
you  perform  your  duty.  If  you  want  me  to  tell  you  whether  or  no  you  love  the 
Saviour,  tell  me  first  how  you  serve  and  obey  Him.'' 

I  might  extend  these  reminiscences  indefinitely,  but  what  I  have  written  is 
probably  sufficient  for  your  purpose. 

Tours  truly, 

STACY  G.  POTTS. 

Vol.  IV.  92 
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CHARLES  HALL,  D.  D  * 

1827—1858. 

€haelbs  Hall,  the  eldest  child  of  Jacob  Hall,  waa  bom  at  Williams* 
port,  Pa.,  June  23,  1799  ;  thoagh,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  in£ancj,  the 
family  removed  to  Geneva,  N.  Y.  His  parents  were  in  moderate  worldly 
circumstances,  but  they  were  both  distinguished  for  good  sense,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  earnest  piety.  He  early  exhibited  a  decided  taste  and  aptness 
for  study,  as  a  proof  of  which  it  is  stated  that  when  he  was  only  two  or 
three  years  of  age,  he  learned  to  read  by  tracing  the  letters  and  words  on 
the  signboards  in  the  village.  He  also  manifested  great  tenderness  of  con- 
science ;  and  he  had,  as  he  advanced  through  childhood  and  youth,  many 
seasons  of  deeply  serious  reflection.  But  his  good  resolutions  seem  to  have 
been  formed  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  rather  than  of  the  Gospel,  until  he  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  believed  that  he  submitted  himself  to 
the  righteousness  of  God.  Of  that  most  important  event  in  his  history  he 
has  left  the  following  interesting  record : — 

**  I  took  up  my  Bible,  which  always  lay  on  my  writing-desk,  and  tried  to  remd  it,  bat 
could  not.  My  thoughts  dwelt  only  on  my  own  dismal  situation,  and  refused  attentioa 
to  any  thing  else.  The  conviction  of  my  guilt  seemed  now  complete.  1  saw  th*t  I 
was  a  sinner  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  was  not  the  conviction  which  u 
connected  with  godly  sorrow.  I  could  not  brook  it  that  all  ray  doings  should  be  at  lagt 
but  filthy  rags.  I  murmured  and  found  fault  with  God  for  not  convening  me  as 
well  as  others,  and  while  my  reason  and  all  my  mental  powers  approred  the  sovereigBty 
of  God,  my  heart  rose  against  it,  and  such  a  malignant  feeling  of  opposition  t<i  iba 
supremacy  of  his  will  possessed  me,  as  makes  m^  almost  shudder  at  the  recollectioa." 

Then  referring  to  the  change  which  he  subsequently  experienoed,  he 
adds, — 

**  Every  thing  seeraecf  new  and  interesting.  I  was  surprised  and  delighted  with  9o 
fine  a  theme  of  thought  j  and,  as  I  pursued  my  reflections,  the  plan  of  salvation — God's 
dealings  with  me — the  love  of  Christ — seemed  to  be  topics  enough  for  the  aoiv^rv 
to  talk  of.  AH  these  things  were  so  sweet,  so  mild,  so  proper,  the  sublime  truths  «f 
religion,  of  whose  excellence  I  had  before  but  a  speculative  conviction,  now  seeuitrdso 
glorious,  so  important,  and  crowded  in  such  magnificent  forms  upon  my  narrow  mind, 
that  I  felt  bewildered  among  them.  Myself,  too, so  poor  and  unworthy!  Aolangittfe 
could  do  my  feelingi*  justice.  It  was  some  time  before  I  recovered  myself,  and  ti^ 
the  first  sentiment  of  my  heart  was, — *  Lord,  it  is  enough.  I  will  love  thee.  I  will  wKt 
murmur  any  longer.    All  is  right.    Do  with  me  as  seeraeth  good  in  thy  sight.' " 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  his  own  early 
predilections,  he  resolved,  almost  in  connection  with  this  change  of  feeling, 
to  enter  on  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Tlus 
design  was  also  favoured  by  his  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Axtell,  whose  atten- 
tion had  early  been  drawn  to  him  as  a  youth  of  uncommon  promise.  He 
prosecuted  his  studies  under  many  embarrassments,  all  of  which  he  met 
with  remarkable  perseverance,  patience,  and  self-sacrifice.  For  one  winter, 
while  preparing  for  College,  he  studied  his  Latin  Grammar  and  Virgil  by 
the  light  of  blazing  pine  knots,  while  tending,  as  a  means  of  support^ 
a  lonely  mill  on  the  outlet  of  Conesus  Lake.  At  this  period,  hi:$  father, 
who  watched  his  progress  with  the  deepest  interest,  but  was  prevented 
by  his  straitened  circumstances  from  rendering  him  much  pecuniary  aid« 
made  him  a  visit,  carrying  with  him  a  bank  note,  as  a  sort  of  &mily  offering, 

•  Dr.  Smith*!  Fan.  Serin.— Home  Missionary  for  1853,  ISM. 
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vrhU^  kad  been  saved  at  home  by  extraOTdiiiairj*  eooBOiiiy  wad  self-denial. 
Both  the  father  and  the  son  were  deeply  affected,  as  the  one  delivered,  and 
the  other  received,  it.  They  sat  by  the  fireside  during  the  evening,  engaged 
in  conversation  in  whieh  they  were  mutually  much  interested,  and  when  at 
length  they  rose  to  retire,  the  bank  note  was  missing.  On  examination,  it 
was  found  that  it  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  the  son  into  the  fire,  and 
that  only  enough  of  it  had  escaped  the  flames  to  show  that  it  was  irrecover- 
ably gone.  He  used  at  a  later  period  of  life  to  speak  of  this  as  a  severe 
trial  of  his  faith,  in  which  he  gratefully  recognised  his  Heavenly  Father's 
grampus  hand. 

Having  acquired  the  requisite  preparation  for  College,  chiefly  under  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Axtell,  he  joined  the  Sophomore  class  in  Hamilton  College,  in 
1821.  He  graduated  in  1824,  with  the  first  honours  of  his  class  ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  he  had  been  embarrassed  during  his  whole  course  by  the 
necessity  of  practising  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  sometimes  submitting  to 
a  degree  of  hardship,  in  order  to  meet  hia  College  expenses.  Immediately 
after  his  graduation,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
where  he  remained  earnestly  and  successfully  prosecuting  his  studies, 
until  he  had  nearly  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  three  years.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newark,  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1827.  In  October  following,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Webster, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  Lawrence,  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  They  had  eight 
children. 

Mr.  Hall,  even  before  he  entered  College,  had  exhibited  much  of  the 
missionary  spirit,  and  had  expressed  a  desire  to  become  immediately  con- 
nected, in  some  way,  with  the  great  enterprise  of  evangelizing  the  world. 
The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  having  been  formed  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  the  year  1826,  he  was  called,  in  1827,  to  the  office  of  its 
Assistant  Secretary ;  and  he  accepted  the  appointment.  In  the  autumn  of 
1887,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Co-ordinate  Secretaries  for  Correspon- 
dence ;  and  in  this  office  he  continued  until  his  death,  discharging  its  duties 
with  rare  ability  and  fidelity. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Hamilton 
College  in  1848. 

Though  Dr.  Hall's  physical  habit  was,  during  most  of  his  public  life, 
rather  delicate  than  robust,  he  was  able  ordinarily  to  accomplish  a  great 
amount  of  labour.  For  several  years  before  his  death,  however,  there  was 
a  very  perceptible  decline  of  his  health  :  besides  being  not  a  little  afflicted 
by  dyspepsia,  he  suffered  from  severe  attacks  of  inflammatory  rheumatism. 
At  length  it  was  proposed  to  him  by  some  of  his  friends  that  he  should  try 
the  effect  of  a  voyage  to  Europe:  and  though  all  his  tastes  would  have 
seconded  the  proposal,  yet  he  could  not  for  some  time  be  induced  to  enter- 
tain the  idea,  on  account  of  his  unwillingness  to  withdraw  even  temporarily 
from  his  official  duties.  He,  however,  finally  consented  to  it,  from  a  con- 
viction that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  his  health  and 
the  continuance  of  his  life.  He,  accordingly,  embarked  for  Havre  on  the 
10th  of  July.  1852. 

On  his  arrival  at  Havre,  he  immediately  crossed  the  channel  to  England, 
and,  after  a  brief  stay  in  London,  went  to  Liverpool,  and  thenee  North- 
ward to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Returning  by  way  of  Edinbwrgh  to 
London,  he  visited  some  of  the  most  interesting  locaHties  in  the  neighbour- 
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liood  of  tkat  city,  and  then  made  his  way  to  Paris.  From  Paris  he  paned, 
by  way  of  Oennaoy,  to  Switserland,  among  wboae  Alpine  wonders  be  fbend 
the  greatest  delight.  In  one  of  tbe  mountain  passes,  the  Tete  Noire,  bs 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  The  mule  on  which  he  rode,  makieg  a  fdJse 
step,  rolled  from  the  path  with  him  into  the  rocky  bed  of  a  riTor  below. 
The  effect  was  nothing  more  than  a  few  bruises  and  a  momentary  stunning; 
but  it  was  wonderful  that  it  had  not  been  instant  death.  By  way  of  Mar- 
seilles and  other  cities  on  the  Mediterranean,  he  passed  on  to  Borne; 
and  having  remained  there  a  short  time,  he  returned  through  France  to 
England,  and  thence  sailed  for  home, — the  whole  period  of  his  absence 
from  the  country  having  been  less  than  five  months. 

Though  he  enjoyed  much  during  his  absence,  neither  his  own  hopes  nor 
those  of  his  friends,  were  realised  in  respect  to  the  improvement  of  his 
health.  He  returned  immediately  to  his  accustomed  duties,  and  oontinm^ 
to  discharge  them  in  great  weakness,  and  not  without  much  suffering,  untii 
the  14th  of  October,  1853,  when  he  left  the  Home  Missionary  offioe  for  the 
last  time.  It  soon  became  manifest  that,  with  the  inflammatory  rheumatisis, 
from  which  he  had  long  been  a  sufferer,  was  combined  a  dropsical  affeetioB 
of  the  heart ;  and  that  this  complicated  dbease  must  speedily  have  a  fatal 
termination.  His  last  days  were  marked  not  only  by  perfect  peace,  but  by 
an  unusual  degree  of  Christian  triumph.  He  died  at  the  s^e  of  fifty-four, 
at  his  residence  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the  31st  of  October,  just  two  weeks 
after  he  ceased  from  his  official  labours.  A  Discourse,  commemorative  of 
his  life  and  character,  was  preached  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  first 
Sabbath  evening  in  January  following,  by  the  Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  B.  D., 
and  was  pubUshed. 

Dr.  Hall  was,  for  several  years,  the  editor  of  the  Home  Missionary,  and 
wrote  a  considerable  part  of  each  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  during  the  twenty-five  years  that  he  was  oonnee- 
ted  with  it.  He  published  a  Tract  entitled  *'  Plans  and  motives  for  the 
extension  of  Sabbath  Schools,"  1828;  (for  which  there  was  awarded  to  him 
a  prise  of  fifty  dollars ;)  the  Dwly  Verse  Expositor,  consisting  of  a  brief 
Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  1832 ;  a  Plan  for  Systematic 
Benevolence  ;  and  a  Sermon  on  the  means  of  the  World's  Conversion,  pulh 
lished  in  the  National  Preacher,  1841. 

FROM  THE  REV.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY,  D.  D. 

Eliiabith,  June  21, 18^. 
My  dear  Dr.  Spragne:  In  the  fidl  of  1826, 1  became  a  member  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Princeton.  Doctors  Alexander  and  Miller  were  then  in  the 
Aill  maturity  of  their  intdlect,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  high  and  extended 
reputation,  as  teachers,  and  they  attracted  students  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  from  the  different  branches  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  There  wcfe 
then  in  the  Seminary,  as  a  glance  at  the  Catalogue  proves,  many  young  tnen  of 
the  highest  promise,  and  who  have  since  risen  to  great  distinction — John  C. 
Young,  Henry  White,  WUliam  S.  Potts,  D.  H.  Riddle,  Daniel  L.  CarroU,  G. 
W.  Musgrave,  Albert  B.  Dod,  and  others,  whose  names  are  not  unknown  to  the 
Church,  or  to  the  country.  And  among  these  stood  Charles  Hall,  with  less 
showy  talent  than  some  of  them,  bat  in  solid  acqoisition,  in  deep  thoogfatfkilness, 
in  fervent  piety,  nnsorpassed  by  any.  His  great  seriousness  of  deportment,  his 
long  marked  visage,  his  dark  searching  eye,  his  scholarly  hearing,  soon  attncied 
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my  notice  and  my  respect;  and  as  we  became  members  of  tba  Society  of  Inqoiry, 
which  was  then  confined  to  those  who  were  canvassing  their  duty  as  to  Foreigpi 
Missions,  that  respect  soon  grew  into  friendship.  His  health  was  then  feeble, 
with  some  premonitions  of  consumption;  and  this  was  probably  the  reason  why 
he  did  not  go  with  his  firiend  Whiting  as  a  missionary  to  the  East,  and  why  he 
turned  aside  from  the  direct  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  Whilst  yet  a 
student  of  the  Seminary,  he  wrote  an  Essay  on  the  subject  of  Sabbath  Schools, 
which  was  published,  and  extensively  circulated,  and  which  gained  him  a  high 
reputation.  And  his  well  known  song, — **A  Church  without  a  Bishop,  a  State 
without  a  King,"  which  was  sung  a  few  years  since  in  almost  every  village  in 
the  United  States,  showed  that  he  also  successfully  courted  the  muses. 

Dr.  Hall  was  most  respected  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  He  was  modest 
to  a  degree  which,  to  a  stranger,  might  make  him  appear  distant;  he  was  cautious 
np  to  a  point  which  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  want  of  frankness  or  for 
unreasonable  scrupulosity;  he  was  so  strong  in  his  convictions  and  principles, 
that  some  might  have  been  ready  to  charge  him  with  obstinacy;  but  those  who 
knew  him  well,  knew  that  in  each  of  these  cases,  it  was  the  genuine  virtue 
that  adorned  his  character.  He  was  eminently  a  guileless  man,  and  in  his 
friendships  he  was  not  only  sincere,  but  constant,  warm  and  faithful.  He  was  no 
doubt  greatly  useful  as  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  laboured  in  that  field  with  characteristic  wisdom  and  efficiency.  But  there 
were  other  fields  probably  in  which  the  results  of  his  labours  might  at  least  have 
attracted  more  attention,  if  they  had  not  been  more  permanently  important. 

Had  he  been  blessed  with  health  to  devote  himself  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  he  would,  in  clearness  of  discrimination,  in 
analytical  power,  in  force  of  presentation,  in  terseness  of  style,  and  in  all  the 
high  moral  qualifications  of  the  ministry,  have  been  one  of  the  brightest  lights 
of  the  American  pulpit.  Or  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  a  Professor 
in  any  of  our  Colleges  or  Seminaries,  instead  of  the  miscellaneous  duties  of  a 
Secretary,  he  might  have  left  behind  him  some  more  palpable,  if  not  more  endur- 
ing, monuments  of  his  excellent  talents,  and  of  his  great  powers  of  acquisition. 
His  death  was  as  triumphant  and  peaceful,  as  his  life  was  pure. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

N.  MURRAY. 

PROM  THE  REV.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.  D. 

Nkw  Tobk,  June,  1, 1867. 

My  dear  Sir:  One  of  my  earliest  clerical  acquaintances,  as  I  entered  upon  the 
ministerial  work  in  this  city,  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Hall.  It  was  largely  through 
his  instrumentality  that  I  was  drawn  to  this  field.  I  knew  him  intimately 
thenceforward, — as  an  inmate  of  his  family  for  a  time,  as  a  co-presbyter,  and  as 
a  bosom  friend, — till  he  entered  into  his  rest.  His  memory  runs  as  a  silver 
thread  through  the  whole  web  of  my  ministerial  life.  A  dear  name  will  his  be 
to  me  while  I  live,  and  yet  dearer,  I  trust,  as  more  luminous  with  the  reflected 
glory  of  Christ,  when,  after  some  short  time  has  passed  by,  I  meet  him  again  in 
the  better  land. 

Says  George  Herbert  of  his  Country  Parson, — "  The  character  of  his  sermon 
is  holine$$.'*  So  might  I  say  of  Dr.  Hall's  life.  Not  that  it  lacked  many  other 
excellencies,  but  this  was  chief.  I  shall  never  forget  the  tender  emphasis  with 
which  he  said  to  me,  soon  after  I  first  knew  him,  as  we  talked  of  a  point  of  daty 
which  would  hardly  have  raised  a  scruple  in  most  minds, — *'  /  mu$i  he  hoiy.** 
That  was  the  key-note  of  his  life. 

There  were  rare  combinations  in  Dr.  Hall's  character,  both  intellectual  and 
moral.    He  had  mnch  aouteDesi  of  mind,  and  analytic  power.    Possibly  the 
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aiudjtic  habit  somethues  gained  undoe  ascendancy.  Tet  he  lacked  nat  synthe- 
sis. He  had  a  firm  grasp  on  principUe,  They  were  the  light  of  his  eyes,  and 
the  joy  of  his  heart.  He  could  generalize  broadly,  and  with  great  ef^d.  He 
could  tear  down,  if  occasion  required,  but  he  could  build  up  also.  Few  excelled 
him  in  forming  a  whole  plan — large  and  comprehensive.  Nor,  while  thus  accmn- 
plished  in  generals,  was  he  deficient  in  the  management  of  details.  He  had,  in 
both  respects,  unusual  practical  ability.  He  was  a  modest  man,  of  a  shrinking 
reserve;  in  some  of  the  elements  of  his  character  predisposed,  perhaps,  to  timid- 
ity. Yet  when  great  principles  were  at  stake,  when  truth  and  righteousness 
called  for  decided  action,  he  was  ever  serenely  intrepid.  In  the  development  of 
his  intellectual  faculties,  there  was  a  marked  symmetry.  He  was  a  good  mathe- 
matician and  logician.  His  reasoning  powers  had  been  trained  to  the  abstnisest 
investigation.  Yet  it  was  not  at  the  expense  of  the  sesthetic  nature.  He  had  a 
delicate  taste — fastidious  almost.  His  susceptibilities  were  alive  to  all  beauty 
and  sublimity.  He  had  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  an  artist.  He  would  have  made 
an  eminent  architect,  or  statuary,  or  painter.  Poetry  did  gush  from  him,  at 
times,  so  readily,  and  of  such  richness,  as  to  indicate  a  broad  un wrought  vein  in 
the  depths  of  his  soul.  Public  man  though  he  was,  he  never  merged  his  per- 
sonal in  his  official  character.  Especially  might  this  be  said  of  his  religion. 
With  the  cares  of  a  great  national  institution  upon  him,  he  could  care  still  for 
the  parish  with  which  he  happened  to  be  connected,  for  a  feeble  minded  or  erring 
Christian,  or  for  a  soul  perishing  in  Anbelief.  The  farthest  possible  was  his  frora 
a  perfunctory  piety.  I  have  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  manifold  helpful^ 
ness,  80  sympathetic,  so  considerate,  so  wise,  so  faithful,  in  the  church  enterprise 
of  which  he  was  mainly  the  founder,  and  with  which  my  pastoral  life  has  been 
identified.  He  was  for  years  one  of  my  hearers.  And  though  my  senior  in  the 
ministry,  and  no  mean  man,  as  I  well  knew,  intellectually,  I  soon  found  that  be 
listened  to  my  earliest  pulpit  efforts  as  a  little  child  in  Christ  Jesus.  His  chief 
care  was  that  the  people  might  be  benefitted,  and  his  own  soul  grow  in  grace,  ffif 
presence,  was  a  continual  incentive,  not  to  a  vain,  worldly  ambition,  but  to  all 
ministerial  earnestness  and  fidelity.  It  helped  to  make  me  feel  that  Christ  wss 
present.  A  testimony  not  unlike  this  has  been  home  by  other  pastors  with  whose 
congregations  he  was  afterwards  connected. 

Nothing  was  more  interesting  in  Dr.  Hall  than  his  domestic  character.  H<»iu 
was  ever  a  dear  word  to  him.  His  gentle,  loving  heart,  worn  by  toil  and  care,  found 
at  the  fireside  a  sweet  refuge  and  resting-place.  All  his  domestic  affections  were  of 
rare  depth  and  tenderness.  I  saw  this  while  I  abode  under  his  roof,  and  in 
all  ray  subsequent  intercourse  with  him.  It  was  indicated  abundantly  in  that 
brief  and  fragmentary  journal  of  his  tour  in  Europe,  not  long  before  his  death, 
which  it  was  my  privilege  with  tearful  eyes  to  read.  Amid  the  attractions  of 
London,  he  writes, — **  Felt  sad — I  greatly  need  sympathy.  I  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  pour  out  my  heart  into  the  ear  of  listening  affection,  and  to  have 
reciprocal  expression  of  thought  and  interest,  that,  withont  it,  pleasure  is  no 
pleasure  to  me.''  He  recognises  again,  with  a  gush  of  fatherly  feeling,  the  recui^ 
ring  birth-day  of  one  of  his  children.  He  calls  them  all  to  mind.  "  I  looked  at 
their  pictures,"  he  writes,  **till  my  heart  almost  broke."  He  receives  lettcn 
from  home,  and  speaks  of  making  haste  to  get  alone,  that  he  might  *^  read,  and 
weep,  and  give  thanks,  and  pray."  Amid  rural  scenes  of  surpassing  loveliness, 
ha  Bays  of  his  dear  ones, — **  I  longed,  first  for  one,  then  for  another,  for  oS  of 
them  to  be  with  me."  He  is  among  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  by  associa- 
tions charactwistically  delicate  and  touching,  his  thoughts  are  again  sent  home- 
ward. **  My  attention,  he  says,  "  was  arrested  by  a  tree,  which  frequently 
occurred,  growing  over  the  precipices,  and  loaded  with  clusters  of  red  berries, — 
in  every  respeot  like  the  miotintain^sh,  except  that  the  head  of  the  tree  is  not  so 
trim  and  gracelbl  as  that  is.    I  asked  one  of  the  yoong  gentlemen  in  company^ 


<  Wbftt  Iroe  is  that: '  '  The  Bowftn  tree.'  Ofa»  how  there  rushed  to  my  heart  a 
tide  of  emotions!  '  The  Rowan  tree  *  is  the  title  of  a  song  which  my  dear  girls 
sing,  full  of  sweet  thoughts  of  home  and  home  scenes;  and  the  tune  is  touchingly 
Xilaintive.  Those  thoughts — that  tune — those  scenes  *  of  hame  and  infancy/  of 
'  bairnies  '  and  their  *  mither  dear,'  came  back  to  me  here,  in  the  highland  birth- 
place of  the  poetry  and  the  music,  and  1  melted  under  their  power.  1  sought  a 
place  to  weep,  while  I  sat  on  a  stone  and  sang  a  verso,  holding  in  my  hands  a 
bi-iinch  with  its  scarlet  berries."  With  all  carefulness  he  sought  to  train  his 
childi'en  for  Go<l,  and  his  intense  desire  was  to  see  them  not  only  Christians,  but 
oinnent  Christians.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  sons,  after  a  vivid  sketch  of  the 
J  peculiarities  of  the  age,  a  passage  follows,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
his  parental  counsels  and  appeals :  **  You  will  soon  come,  if  your  life  is  spared, 
upon  the  stage,  right  in  the /breiioon  of  a  day  of  action,  such  as  the  world  never 
saw.  I  would  fain  impress  you  with  the  idea  that  you  are  to  live  in  an  uncom- 
mon era;  and  that  you  owe  it  to  your  own  character,  to  God,  and  to  the  interests 
of  human  nature,  to  be  more,  and  do  more,  than  if  you  had  lived  at  another 
time. 

'On  tho  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 
*  In  the  bironac  of  life, 

*  Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  catUe— 
<  Be  a  hero  in  the  itrife.'  *' 

That  tenderness  of  conscience  which  marked  all  his  deportment,  was  especially 
observable  in  reference  to  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath.  Ue  was  scrupulously 
careful  not  to  desecrate  it,  under  whatever  urgency  of  temptation,  either  by 
labour,  by  travel,  or  by  recreation.  After  a  week's  toil  in  a  warm  room  in  the 
crowded  city,  he  would  resolutely  decline  walking  in  his  garden  on  that  day, 
however  solicited  by  the  early  flowers,  the  spring  birds,  and  the  balmy  air.  He 
would  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil.  He  would  not  even  seem  to  saunter 
away  the  holy  hours.  On  his  return  from  his  tour  in  Europe,  the  ship  that  bore 
him  arrived  at  the  wharf  in  New  York  on  Sabbath  morning.  His  family  were 
at  Newark.  A  little  more  than  half  an  hour's  ride  in  the  cars  would  have  taken 
him  there.  His  affectionate  heart  yearned  to  greet  them.  But  it  was  the  Lord's 
day,  and  he  would  not  seek  his  own  pleasure.  So  he  tarried  in  the  city  until 
Monday,  '*  and  rested  the  Sabbath  day,  according  to  the  commandment." 

I  may  say  a  word  respecting  Dr.  Hall's  labours  in  connection  with  the  Home 
Missionary  Society.  They  were  not  mainly  in  the  pulpit.  As  the  mass  of  men 
Judge,  he  was  not  an  impressive  public  speaker.  So  far  as  thought  and  style 
were  concerned,  the  intellectual  and  the  pious  could  not  but  listen  with  interest. 
Tet  his  voice  was  feeble,  as  was  his  general  physical  habit.  He  appeared  in  pub- 
lic less  frequently  than  his  colleagues.  The  large  compensation  for  this  was  his 
great  ability  for  more  private  labours.  His  judgment  was  eminently  sound  and 
reliaUe.  He  had  a  keen  discernment  of  character,  which,  in  the  management  of 
such  a  Society,  was  of  the  utmost  value.  He  read  men  as  one  reads  a  book.  He 
had  rare  gifts,  too,  for  correspondence.  The  greater  freedom,  directness,  and 
simplicity  of  the  epistolary  style,  seemed  especially  to  suit  his  genius  and  tem- 
perament. His  letters  were  a  rich  treasure  to  many.  They  were  characterized 
by  a  mingled  wisdom  and  sympathy,  a  clearness  and  freshness,  a  depth  of 
thought,  at  times,  and  even  a  brilliancy,  such  as  seldom  jnark  the  outgivings  of 
a  missionary  bureau.  As  editor  of  the  *'  Home  Missionary,"  and  author  of 
various  valuable  papers  on  missionary  subjocts,  he  did  a  great  service  to  a  cause 
to  which  his  heart  was  ardently  devoted.  The  inspiring  motto  under  which  he 
toiled  unto  death  was,  "  The  salvation  of  our  country,  for  the  world's  sake,  and 
for  Christ's." 

To  his  official  duties,  he  added,  iVom  time  to  time,  other  useful  public  labours. 
One  ef  the  best  presentations  of  the  duty  of  "  Systematie  Benevolence  "  that 
has  erer  been  aiade,  was  a  Report  on  that  tulject,  originaily  pr^iared  by  him  for 
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the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  aftervrmrds  pabKslied,  with  a  ralv- 
able  appendix.  Early  in  hia  public  life,  he  commenced,  and  continued  for  a  time;, 
carefidly  husbanding  his  moments  of  leisure  for  the  purpose,  and  touching  oftea 
upon  the  hours  that  should  have  been  giren  to  sleep, — an  exegetical  work  of  a 
serial  character,  called  the  '*  Daily  Verse  Expositor."  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  Biblical  Archaeology,  and  had  made  unusual  proficiency  in  it.  1  was  once  toid 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  that  he  had  found  no  other  man  in  America  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  Geography  of  Palestine.  He  not  only  prepared  an  appropriate  notice 
of  the  **  Biblical  Researches  "  for  one  of  our  leading  religious  papers,  but  wrote, 
also,  an  extended  and  able  reriew  of  it  for  the  ''  Biblical  Repository." 

I  have  referred  to  his  tour  in  Europe.  While  the  restoration  of  his  health  was 
his  main  object,  he  diligently  availed  himself  of  his  many  opportunitiea  for  obser- 
vation and  intellectual  improvement.  With  his  highly  cultivated  taste  for  the 
fine  arts,  he  had  great  delight  in  exploring  the  galleries  of  the  old  world.  Yet 
he  passed  through  them  as  a  discriminating  and  independent  critic;  never  prais- 
ing things,  as  his  notes  evince,  because  others  had  praised  them ;  but  continuing 
to  stand  alone,  if  he  must,  in  his  judgment  of  the  productions  even  of  a  Rnbeos 
or  a  Raphael.  He  was  especially  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  nature; 
and  in  this  respect  his  tour  afforded  him  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment.  Amid 
the  enchanting  scenery  of  the  West  of  England — in  the  vale  of  Keswick,  at 
Rydal  Mount,  at  Windermere,  and  the  neighbouring  lakes;  among  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland;  at  Windsor,  at  Blenheim;  at  a  thousand  points  in  the  Swiss  Ober- 
land,  language  seemed  inadequate  to  express  his  emotions.  '*Such  oombina€lbos«" 
he  writes,  in  the  West  of  England,  **  of  grandeur  of  outline  and  colour  in  the 
closoHshutting  mountains,  and  of  beauty  in  the  lakes  and  clean,  lawn-like  mea- 
dows, I  never  saw  before."  '*  Magnificent  and  inexpressible!  "  he  exclaims,  at 
the  Grimsel  Pass  of  the  Alps.  '*  The  half  was  never  told  me,  nor  can  it  be  oqa- 
municated  in  words."  The  chief  interest  of  his  journal,  however,  is  its  mani- 
festation of  his  piety.  Wherever  he  journeyed,  whatever  he  beheld  and  enjoyed, 
whether  the  finest  and  noblest  works  of  art,  or  the  loveliest  and  most  mj^estb 
natural  scenery,  his  heart  rose  above  and  through  all  to  God.  He  writes  froa 
the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  to  Europe,  as  it  floats  out  of  the  harbour, — *'  I  am  well 
supplied  with  tracts,  and  hope  to-morrow  to  begin  my  mission  in  a  small  way." 
He  meets  a  beggar  in  Scotland,  and  the  entry  in  his  journal  is, — **  Talked  to  hia 
about  his  soul."  At  Stratford-upon-Avon,  he  writes, — **  The  great  enemy  has 
this  day  sorely  buffeted  me,  so  that  my  joy  has  been  turned  into  mourning.  I 
go  to  my  bed  looking  to  Jesus— or  t(noard$  Him,  for  Oh,  I  do  not  perceive  his 
smiling  face.  '  Return,  0  Holy  Dove,  return.'  "  He  visits  Blenheim,  the  Ikmoas 
country  seat  bestowed  by  Queen  Anne  on  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
after  a  most  graphic  account  of  it,  adds, — '*  As  I  wandered  through  these  groanda, 
and  opened  my  heart  to  these  forms  of  beauty,  I  could  feel  the  rivers  of  delight 
roll  in  upon  my  soul.  I  forgot  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  I  had  no  appreciation 
for  his  military  glory,  or  for  his  royal  mistress.  I  thought  only  of  God,  who 
made  this  majesty  and  loveliness.  I  felt  that  He  intended  and  adapted  the 
world — its  creatures,  its  lakes,  its  forests,  its  landscapes,  to  speak  of  Him,  to 
lead  up  our  hearts  to  Him.  I  felt  that  there  is  no  mistake  as  to  the  oneness  (jf 
the  Godhead  in  Revelation  and  in  nature.  And  my  heart  praised  Him.  I  cried 
out  for  holiness — ^that  there,  with  such  beauty  of  the  natural  worlds  there  might 
be  nothing  but  moral  consanguinity  in  my  soul."  Amid  the  mummeries  at  Rome, 
he  says, — *'  I  feel,  as  I  see  the  disgusting  pretence  of  this  formal  worship,  this 
frtsco  piety y  that  God  must  be  offended  with  formalism;  and  I  am  more  put  on 
my  guard  to  deal  honestly  and  truly  with  Heaven  in  my  devotions."  In  the 
valley  of  Oberhasli,  in  Switaerland,  he  says, — ''  My  soul  has  been  lifted  ap  amid 
the  grandeur  of  these  everlasting  hills.  I  have  felt  the  grandeur  of  God.  I  have 
felt  my  own  littleness.    I  have  felt  that  it  was  an  inexpressible  condescension  for 
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Ohrisi,  haying  haHi  ilm  mifMy  earlh,  to^die  for  Um  nnfal  croatares  who  creep 
on  its  fturface."  And  at  Ghamoony  he  writeB, — ''  Here,  amtd  the  soblimeBt  of 
Qod's  works,  I  haye  communed  with  Him,  and  hare  endeavoured  to  reconsecrate 
myself  to  Him.  0  Lord,  who  by  thy  power  settest  hat  the  mountains,  exert  that 
power  to  make  this  poor,  vile  heart  all  thine  own."  Such  were  the  outpourings 
of  his  soul,  while  a  wayfarer  in  Europe, — a  pilgrim  still  to  the  Heavenly  City. 

He  returned  with  but  little  improvement  in  health,  to  continue  the  struggle 
with  his  old  infirmities.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  meek,  patient,  lowly,  yet 
trustful, — counting  himself  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing,  yet  magnifying  Christ, 
and  resting  calmly  upon  Him.  I  might  fill  pages  with  touching  incidents  of  the 
dosing  scenes  of  his  life.  I  will  only  give  his  last  words.  He  was  told  that  he 
was  dying,  and  some  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  state  of  his  mind.  From  some 
cause,  perhaps  from  exhaustion,  he  did  not  at  first  reply.  At  length,  however, 
calling  his  wifo  from  the  acQoiningroom,  and  throwing  his  arms  around  her  neck, 
ho  exclaimed,  '<  Triamph  in  Death!  Tnumph  in  Death!  »*  Sheasked,— ''  Is  it 
triumph  in  Jesus?  '*    **  Yes,"  he  answered,  **  in  Jesus!  " 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

ASA  D.  SMITH. 


ALBERT  BALDWIN  DOD,  D.  D  * 

1828—1846. 

Albert  Baldwin  Dod,  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Nancy  (Squier)  Dod, 
was  born  in  Mendham,  N.  J.,  March  24,  1805.  His  father  was  distin- 
guished for  mathematical  taste  and  acqairements,  and  wad  by  profession  an 
engine  builder.  He  was  moreover  a  sort  of  universal  genius, — was  a  pro- 
found and  acoorate  theologian,  wrote  poetry,  and  could  scarcely  turn  his 
hand  to  any  thing  in  which  he  was  not  quickly  at  home.  He  resided  at 
ElizabethtowD,  N.  J.,  from  1812  to  1821,  when  he  removed  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  On  the  9th  of  May,  1823,  he  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of 
the  boiler  on  board  the  steamboat  Patent,  the  machinery  of  which  he  had 
been  employed  to  repair,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  was 
making  an  experimental  trip  on  the  East  Biver. 

The  grandfather  of  Albert  B.  Dod,  who  originally  resided  in  Virginia, 
l)at  afterwards  removed  to  New  Jersey,  was  a  man  of  a  highly  endowed  and 
cultivated  mind,  and  educated  his  numerous  family  himself,  without  ever 
sending  them  to  school.  Thaddeus  Dod,  his  grandfather's  brother,  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  College,  and  thence 
went  to  Jefferson  College  in  Cannonsburg,  where  he  held  a  Professorship 
until  his  death.  In  1810  or  1811,  Daniel  Dod  was  invited  to  accept  the 
Professorship  in  Eutgers  College,  which  his  uncle  had  formerly  held,  but 
declined  it.  Charles  Dod,  the  brother  of  Albert,  for  some  time,  filled  tho 
ohair  in  Jefferson  College,  which  his  great  uncle  had  occupied  many  years 
before ;  but  he  left  it  to  become  a  Pastor.  The  fieimily,  for  several  generar 
tions,  have  been  remarkable  for  both  mathematical  taste  and  talent. 

•MS.  ftora  hb  family. 
Vol.  IV.  93 
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Albert  was  the  second  son  of  his  pftrents,  and  was  one  of  ei^  chiidreD, — 
five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  sons,  three  became  ministers,  the 
others  inherited  or  imbibed  their  father's  taste  for  meehanics,  and  all 
keep  np  the  reputation  of  the  family  for  mathematics.  Albert  was  like 
his  father,  not  only  in  his  mathematical  taste,  but  in  the  versatility  of  hb 
genius,  and  his  quickness  in  mastering  a  difficult  subject,  amounting  almost 
to  intuition.  From  the  time  he  knew  how  to  read,  he  evinced  a  great  fond- 
ness for  books ;  and  his  brothers  would  often  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  a  girl,  as  he  oared  for  nothing  but  to  stay  in  the  house  and  read.  He 
was  very  affectionate  in  his  spirit,  and  gentle  in  his  manners,  and  always  the 
fiavourite  of  the  younger  children.  When  his  parents  removed  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  ho  was  seven  years  old ;  and  from  that  time  was  kept  constantly  at 
school.  Ho  fitted  for  College  at  a  classical  school  in  the  town,  taught  by 
a  Mr.  Smith.  When  he  was  fourteen,  his  teacher  told  his  parents  that  it 
was  useless  for  him  to  attend  his  school  any  longer,  as  he  was  in  advance 
of  his  schoolfellows,  and  was  prepared  to  enter  the  Sophomore  clas)  at 
Princeton.  His  parents,  thinking  that  he  was  too  young  to  commence  a 
collegiate  course,  concluded  to  send  him  to  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  had  roagned 
his  pastoral  charge,  and  was  then  teaching  a  classical  school  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Bloomfield.  He  remained  there,  however,  but  one  term, 
and  spent  the  winter  of  that  year  at  home, — reading,  and  teaching  the 
younger  children  of  the  family. 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  being  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the 
Sophomore  class  in  Princeton  College,  half  advanced.  He  became  hope- 
fully pious  the  first  year  he  was  in  College,  and  joined  the  Church  in 
Princeton.  He  graduated  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  being  seventeen  and  a 
half  years  old. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Southard  and  Mr.  Dod's  father  had,  from  early  life, 
been  intimate  friends.  Mr.  Southard,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
attended  the  Commencement  exercises,  the  year  that  Albert  graduated,  and 
immediately  wrote  to  his  father,  congratulating  him  that  he  had  a  son  of  so 
much  promise,  and  offering  to  advance  him  in  the  Navy,  if  he  would  ctm- 
sent  to  enter  it.  I3ut  the  son  had  already  chosen  the  ministry  as  his  pro- 
fession, and  he  wished  to  be  engaged  in  teaching  until  he  should  be  of 
suitable  age  to  enter  the  Theological  Seminary.  When  this  was  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Southard,  he  immediately  wrote  back  that  application  had  just 
been  made  to  him  for  a  teacher,  by  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  near 
Fredericksburg,  Ya.,  and  recommended  that  the  son  of  his  friend  should 
accept  the  place.  He  did  so,  and  went  the  same  fall  in  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated, and  remained  there,  in  circumstances  very  agreeable  to  him,  between 
three  and  four  years. 

On  his  return  from  Virginia,  he  remained  at  home  a  few  months,  uid  in 
the  autumn  of  1826,  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  The  next  year,  he  accepted  a  Tutorship  in  Princeton  College, 
still  continuing  his  theological  studies,  as  he  had  opportunity.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York; 
but  retained  his  office  as  Tutor  till  1829.  In  1830,  he  if  as  appointed  to 
tlie  Mathematical  Professorship  in  the  College, — a  place  that  was  eminently 
congenial  with  his  tastes  and  habits.  This  appointment  he  accepted,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  office  with  signal  ability  and  fidelity.  Here  be 
continued  till  his  death,  which  took  place  November  20,  1845.     He  died 
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of  pkorityt  after  an  iUneas  of  a  week,  haybg,  dnriag  the  whole  time, 
maintaiDed  the  atmost  serenity  of  spirit. 

Professor  Dod  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  seTeral  different  congrega- 
tions ;  but  unifonnly  declined  from  a  conviction  that  his  usefulness  could 
not  be  promoted  by  leaving  the  College.  He,  however,  preached  a  great 
deal ;  and  his  labours  were  frequently  put  in  requisition  to  supply  destitute 
pulpits  in  both  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  published  nothing  except 
a  few  articles  in  the  Biblical  Repertory.  One  of  those  articles  on  Trans- 
cendentalism, was  printed  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  and  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. 

He  was  married,  in  April  1880,  to  Caroline  S.,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
Samuel  Bayard,  of  Princeton.  They  had  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  aur- 
vived  him. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1844,  and  by  the  University  of  New  York,  in 
1845. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  Professor  Dod  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  and  was  always  much  impressed  with  his 
vivacity  of  manner,  his  pertinent  and  pithy  remarks,  the  utter  absence  of 
every  thing  like  ostentation,  and  his  uncommonly  obliging  and  generous 
spirit.  I  have  rarely  met  with  a  person  who  has  seemed  to  take  so  much 
pleasure  as  he  did  in  rendering  others  happy. 

FROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  HODGE,  D.D., 

PBOrKSSOA  IN  THB  TBBOLOOIOAL  SEJUVART  AT  PUJIOJETOH. 

Princiton,  February  21,  1865. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  Albert  B.  Dod  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  April,  1830,  and  from  that  time,  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  in  November,  1845, 1  was  in  the  habit  of  intimate  and  con- 
stant intercourse  with  him. 

He  was  rather  above  the  ordinary  standard  in  height;  somewhat  inclined  to 
stoop;  rather  square  shouldered;  but  active  and  graceful  in  his  movements  and 
carriage.  His  head  was  unusually  large;  his  forehead  broad,  but  not  high; 
his  eyebrows  massive  and  projecting;  his  eyes  hazel,  brilliant  and  deep  seated; 
his  countenance  intellectual  and  pleasing.  His  disposition  was  very  cheerful  and 
amiable,  which  rendered  him,  with  his  extraordinary  conversational  powers, 
peculiarly  agreeable  as  a  companion.  His  reputation  as  a  talker  threatened,  at 
one  time,  to  eclipse  his  fame  in  higher  departments.  But  this  was  only  the 
sparkling  of  a  really  deep  and  rapidly  moving  stream. 

He  had  a  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  considerable  fertility  of 
imagination,  and  was,  I  think,  disposed  to  estimate  these  gifts  at  a  higher  value 
than  his  more  solid  mental  qualities.  To  me  it  always  appeared  that  his  under- 
standing, his  power  of  clear  and  quick  discernment,  of  analysis  and  lucid  state- 
ment, and  of  logical  deduction,  was  the  leading  power  of  his  mind,  to  which  his 
reputation  and  usefulness  were  mainly  due. 

It  was  this  that  gave  him  his  success  and  power  as  a  teacher.  There  was 
nothing  he  could  not  make  plain.  Provided  his  pupils  had  the  requisite  prelimi- 
nary knowledge,  he  rendered  the  most  abstruse  departments  of  Mathematics  so 
clear,  that  his  students  became  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  himself,  and 
in  their  love  for  the  science.  It  was  his  delight  to  unfold  the  rationale  of  all  the 
processes  of  his  department,  and  to  elevate  his  pupils  to  the  study  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  every  subject  which  he  taught.    He  was,  therefore,  most  successful  with 
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tbe  mort  inteUigtoi  cUm  of  BtodtnU;  with  ibe4iiU,  m  he  bad  do  leUow^Mling, 
he  was  prone  to  hate  too  little  patienct.  This  masteiy  of  his  salijeci,  and  ChiB 
superioritjr  of  intellect,  made  him  exoeediagly  popular  as  an  iostmcter.  When, 
on  one  occasion,  he  attended  the  annual  examination  of  the  Cadets  at  West 
Point,  as  a  visitor,  he  evinced  so  clearly  these  powers  of  mind,  that  the  Cadets 
and  Professors  united  in  an  application  to  the  Government  for  his  appointment 
as  Chaplain  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  This  incident  shows  how 
striking  was  the  exhibition  of  talent,  which  any  suitable  occasion  was  certain  to 
call  forth. 

To  this  clearness  and  discrimination  of  mind  is  also  to  be  referred  his  fond- 
ness for  metaphysics,  and  his  skill  in  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with 
that  department.  Those  of  his  writings  which  excited  general  attention,  are  on 
topics  of  this  character.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  able  articles  in  the 
Princeton  Review,  proceeding  from  his  pen,  in  illustration  and  confirmation 
of  his  peculiar  talents  for  philosophical  discussion.  His  mind  was  always  on 
the  alert,  and  teeming  with  thoughts  and  suggestions.  It  was  a  common  thing 
for  him,  when  he  entered  my  study,  to  say, — '*  I  was  thinking,  as  I  came  along, 
of  such  or  such  a  question," — announcing  some  problem  in  mental  or  moral 
science.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  was  acquainted  with  a  man,  who  so 
constantly  suggested  important  topics  of  conversation,  or  kept  the  minds  of  his 
friends  more  on  the  stretch.  His  consciousness  of  power  in  debate,  no  doubt, 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  this  habit;  for  the  pleasure  of  discussion  was  in 
his  case  so  great,  that  he  would  often  start  paradoxical  opinions,  either  for  the 
sake  of  surprismg  his  hearers,  or  exercising  his  skill  in  defending  them. 

The  talent  to  which  I  have  referred  was  conspicuously  displayed  in  all  public 
assemblies.  Had  his  life  been  spared,  I  doubt  not  he  would  soon  have  estJiblbhed 
for  himself  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in  our  Church. 

His  best  and  most  effective  sermons  are  distinguished  by  the  same  character 
of  mind.  He  undervalued,  at  least  at  one  part  of  his  life,  emotional  preaching. 
He  did  not  seem  to  estimate  aright  how  great  and  how  permanent  a  good 
was  effected  by  any  preacher  who  calls  into  lively  exercise  the  devotional 
feelings  of  bis  audience.  Professor  Dod  aimed  rather  to  lodge  in  the  under- 
standing some  fundamental  principle  of  truth  or  duty,  which  should  become 
part  of  the  governing  convictions  of  the  mind.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
if  he  could  make  his  hearers  see  that  they  are  responsible  for  their  faith,  or  that 
expediency  is  not  the  rule  of  right,  or  that  things  unseen  are  more  real  and 
powerful  than  the  things  that  are  seen,  or  some  such  general  truth,  he  would  do 
them  far  greater  service  than  by  any  excitement  of  their  feelings.  His  sermons 
were  generally  constructed  on  that  principle;  and  many  of  them  are  of  perma- 
nent value.  His  voice  was  melodious,  and  his  delivery  free  and  untrammelled 
by  his  notes,  which  were  generally  written  out  in  full.  Though  his  preaching, 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  was  generally  addressed  more  to  the  understanding 
than  to  the  affections,  yet  he  had  great  emotional  power,  and  could,  when  roused 
himself,  control  in  an  uncommon  degree  the  feelings  of  his  audience. 

Professor  Dod  has  now  been  dead  more  than  nine  years.  I  have  not  yet 
ceased  to  mourn  for  his  departure  as  a  personal  loss.  I  regarded  him  as  one  of 
the  most  gifted  men  of  our  Church.  His  having  chosen  an  academical  instead 
of  a  pastoral  career  kept  him  in  a  measure  aloof  fVom  our  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
and  turned  his  attention  rather  to  Science  than  to  Theology.  But  I  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  he  had  in  him  rich  stores  of  undeveloped  resources,  which,  had 
it  pleased  God  to  prolong  his  life,  would  have  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  useful  ministers  of  our  Church. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

CHARLES  HODGE. 
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ASA  THEODORE  HOPKINS,  D.  D  * 

1828—1847. 

Asa  Theodore  Hopkins,  a  son  of  Asa  and  Abigail  (Bornham)  Hop- 
kins, was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1805.  He  lost 
his  father  when  he  was  an  infant,  less  than  six  months  old;  and  in  1810  his 
mother  removed  to  WethersJGield,  where,  for  a  time,  this  son  attended  a  com- 
mon  school,  and  afterwards,  nntil  1818,  was  a  pupil  at  the  WethersJGield 
Academy. 

In  1818,  he  was  sent  to  the  Hartford  grammar  school,  and  subsequently, 
for  one  year,  to  the  Amherst  Academy ;  and  at  these  two  institutions  went 
through  his  course  of  preparation  for  College.  He  entered  Yale  College  in 
1824,  and  graduated  in  1826,  being  at  that  time  distinguished  rather  for 
a  ready  and  brilliant  mind  and  fine  powers  of  oratory,  than  for  vigorous 
application  or  high  attainments.  Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  went  to 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  he  resided  for  more  than  two  years  in  the  family  of 
the  Rev.  William  Wisncr,  D.  D.,  and  was  employed  partly  in  teaching  a 
school ;  partly  in  conducting  a  weekly  newspaper ;  but  chiefly  in  pursuing  a 
course  of  theological  study,  under  Dr.  Wisner's  direction.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  Cayuga  Presbytery,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1828  ; 
and  in  February  following,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Asa  Wis- 
ner,  of  Elmira,  and  a  niece  of  his  theological  instructer. 

After  preaching  a  few  times  within  the  bounds  of  the  Cayuga  Presbytery, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  at  Deep  Cut,  near  St.  Catharines, 
Canada  West.  He  remained  there,  however,  only  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
returned  to  his  friends  in  Connecticut,  and  preached  with  great  acceptance 
in  Hartford  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  parishes.  About  the  close  of 
the  year  he  commenced  preaching  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Albany,  whose  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chester,  was  then  lying  dangerously 
ill  in  Philadelphia,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  January  following.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins continued  his  labours  there  after  Dr.  C.*s  death,  and  was  so  popular 
with  the  congregation  that  on  the  2d  of  March  following,  they  invited  him 
to  become  their  Pastor ;  but,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  charge,  and 
his  inexperience  in  the  ministry,  he  was  led  to  decline  the  invitation.  He 
subsequently  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregational  Church  at  Pawtucket, 
Mass.,  and  was  ordained  there  on  the  5th  of  August,  1829.  The  Rev.  C. 
Blodgett  who  succeeded  him  in  the  pastoral  office,  says, — "  His  ministry 
here  was  successful  and  highly  acceptable  to  his  people.  He  carried  with 
htm  their  high  admiration."  After  remaining  at  Pawtucket  between  two 
and  three  years,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and,  soon  after,  was  employed  for 
several  months  as  a  supply  for  the  Essex  Street  Church,  Boston,  while 
their  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  was  travelling  in  Europe.  Shortly  after 
leaving  Boston,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Bleecker  Street  (Presbyterian) 
Church,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  and  was  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Oneida,  as 
its  Pastor,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1833.  Here  he  remained  till  February  5, 
1885,  when  he  was  again  dismissed,  by  his  own  request.  On  leaving  Utica, 
be  went  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn, 
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N.  T., — the  Pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll,  being  absent  on  account  of  ill  bealtli ; 
but  before  be  bad  been  long  there,  he  received  an  invitation  to  take  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Buffalo.  He  accordingly 
went  to  BuflFalo,  in  October,  1885,  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1836,  and  continued  in  this  connection  till  the  close  of 
his  life. 

Early  in  May,  1846,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins,  being  both  of  them  in  feeble 
health,  made  a  voyage  to  Europe.  After  visiting  London,  where  Mr.  H. 
attended,  as  a  delegate,  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  thej 
travelled  considerably  in  England  and  Scotland, — stopping  at  all  the  more 
interesting  points,  and  then  passed  over  to  the  Continent,  and  made  a  hascj 
tour  through  parts  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  Mrs.  Hopkins' 
rapidly  failing  health  induced  them  to  turn  their  faces  homeward  earlier 
than  they  had  expected ;  but  unhappily  it  was  too  late  for  her  ever  again 
to  see  her  native  country.  She  died  on  the  return  voyage  (November  18. 
1846)  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  packet  at  New  York.  Her 
remains  were  taken  to  Buffalo,  where  the  Funeral  solemnities  were  performed 
on  the  27th  of  November.     She  had  no  children. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinitj  from 
Hamilton  College  in  1847. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  bis  health  seems  not  to  have  been  materiallj 
improved,  though  he  was  able,  with  but  little  embarrassment,  to  attend 
regularly  to  his  duties,  both  in  the  church  and  out  of  it,  until  the  month 
of  October,  1847,  when  his  friends  began  to  regard  his  case  with  some 
anxiety.  On  Sunday,  the  7th  of  November,  he  preached  his  two  last  ser- 
mous.  From  that  time  his  symptoms  gradually  became  more  alarming,  till 
Monday  the  22d,  when,  after  having  just  written  and  sealed  a  letter  to  a 
dear  friend,  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  which  terminated  fatally  on  Satur- 
day morning,  the  27th  of  November, — just  one  year  to  a  day  from  the 
Funeral  of  his  wife.  He  died  in  the  forty-third  year  of  hb  age,  and  the 
eighteenth  of  his  ministry.  During  a  part  of  the  time  that  intervened 
between  the  22d  and  the  27th.,  he  was  evidently  conscious,  and  though 
unable  to  speak,  he  made  it  manifest  by  signs  that  he  felt  that  his  Redeemer 
was  graciously  present  with  him  in  the  dark  valley.  His  Funeral  was 
attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  and  was  marked  by  every 
demonstration  of  affectionate  respect. 

During  Dr.  Hopkins*  ministry  of  twelve  years  at  Buffalo,  upwards  of 
five  hundred  were  added  to  his  church,  and  the  congregation  was  propor- 
tionally increased  in  numbers,  efficiency,  and  liberality. 

Dr.  Hopkins'  only  publications  are  a  Sermon  on  the  Evils  and  Remedy 
of  Lewdness,  preached  to  the  Bleecker  Street  Church,  Utica,  and  after^ 
wards,  by  request,  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rome,  1834 ;  and 
a  Sermon  entitled  **  The  American  Patriot,"  delivered  on  the  day  of  th«s 
Annual  Thanksgiving  before  the  United  Congregations  of  the  First  and 
Park  Street  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Buffalo,  1842. 

PROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  WISNER,  D.  D. 

Ithaca,  April  9, 18S7. 
Dear  Brother:  I  am  so  much  disabled  by  bodily  indisposition,  that  I  can  only 
five  you  a  brief  outline  of  what  I  recollect  of  the  late  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  if  you 
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can  make  the  mere  hints  that  I  shall  communicate,  in  any  degree  available  for 
your  purpose,  I  shall  be  glad. 

Mr.  Hopkins  came  to  my  house  soon  after  he  had  finished  his  college  course, 
and  lived  in  my  family,  and  studied  Theology  under  my  direction,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  being  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Ue  possessed  a  clear  and  discriminating  mind,  an  amiable  disposition,  a  ten- 
der conscience,  and  indefatigable  industry.  His  style  was  smooth  and  flowing, 
though  energetic,  and  his  delivery  was  impressive  and  earnest. 

In  his  manners,  he  was  a  true  gentleman,  whose  politeness  flowed  sponta- 
neously from  the  benevolence  of  his  heart. 

He  was  a  faithful  pastor,  an  interesting  and  instructive  preacher,  a  kind  and 
affectionate  husband,  and  an  exemplary  and  useful  citizen. 

Ho  died  lamented  most  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 
I  am,  my  dear  Brother, 

Truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

WILLIAM  WISNER. 

FROM  THE  HON.  MILLARD  FILLMORE, 

PRESIDENT  or  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Buffalo,  June  2, 1857. 

Aly  dear  Sir:  You  did  me  the  honour,  when  we  last  met,  to  solicit  from  me  a 
brief  statement  of  my  views  of  the  character  of  the  late  Rev.  Asa  T.  Hopkins,  D.  D., 
of  this  city;  and  I  fear  I  was  somewhat  inconsiderate  in  promising  to  comply  with 
your  request;  for  the  more  I  have  thought  of  it,  the  more  I  have  felt  oppressed 
with  the  conviction  that  my  personal  acquaintance  with  him  was  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  justify  me  in  attempting  any  thing  like  an  intellectual  or  moral  portrait 
of  the  man.  It  is  true  he  was  here  some  twelve  years,  and  settled  over  one  of 
our  most  numerous  and  intelligent  congregations;  and  I  occasionally  met  him  In 
social  intercourse — ^yet,  as  I  was  not  a  member  of  his  congregation,  I  seldom 
heard  him  preach.  My  impressions  concerning  him,  as  gathered  more  from 
common  fame  than  from  my  own  observation,  are,  that  he  was  a  man  of  gentle- 
manly manners;  exemplary  in  all  the  walks  of  private  life;  sincere  and  zealous 
in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties;  impulsive  in  his  feelings  to  an  extent 
that  sometimes  swayed  his  judgment;  and  in  point  of  intellectual  gifts  and 
accomplishments,  greatly  above  mediocrity. 

His  efforts  in  the  pulpit,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  peculiar  temperament, 
are  said  to  have  been  characterized  by  no  small  inequality;  and  while  he  some- 
times rose  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  pulpit  eloquence,  at  other  times,  under  the 
influence  of  a  different  state  of  feeling,  he  fell  proportionably  below  his  own 
standard.  Another  consequence  of  the  same  temperament  was  that,  while,  in 
in  his  religious  controversies, — ^for  I  never  knew  that  he  had  any  other, — he  drew 
around  him  congenial  spirits,  warm  friends,  admiring  and  enthusiastic  eulogists, 
he  arrayed  against  him  proportionally  vigorous  and  earnest  opposers :  but  since 
time  has  exerted  its  modifying  and  healing  influence,  I  may  safely  say  that  he 
has  left  a  character,  not  only  venerated  by  his  congregation,  but  very  generally 
respected  by  our  community. 

I  submit  these  brief  hints  to  you  because  I  promised,  and  not  because  I  sup- 
pose they  can  be  of  much  avail  to  you;  but  you  must  take  them  for  what  they 
are  worth.    And  permit  me  to  subscribe  myself. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

MILLARD  FILLMORE. 
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HUGH  MAIR,  D.  D  * 

1828—1854. 

Hugh  Mair  was  a  son  of  Archibald  aod  Janetie  (Woodboorn)  Mair. 
and  was  born  at  New  Mylns,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Julj  16,  1797.  His 
father  was,  for  many  years,  a  Captain  in  the  British  army ;  and,  as  kb 
mother,  during  his  childhood  and  early  youth,  was  with  her  hasband  in 
Spain,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  his  paternal  grandmother,  who  gaTe 
the  first  direction  to  his  mind,  and  watched  over  him  with  an  affeetionate 
Christian  solicitude.  At  the  age  of  eight,  he  went  to  school  at  Kilmarnock, 
and  remained  there  a  year ;  after  which,  he  returned  to  New  Mylns,  and, 
under  an  excellent  classical  teacher  by  the  name  of  Campbell,  pursued  his 
studies  till  he  was  fourteen,  when  he  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
There  he  continued  six  years ;  and  having  completed  his  curriculum,  went 
to  Edinburgh,  and  studied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paxton,  at  Uiat 
time  the  Theological  Professor  of  the  United  Secession  Church.  At  the 
age  of  about  twenty-five,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  United  Secession 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  for  some  time  after,  was  employed  as  a 
missionary  in  the  Orkney  Islands  and  other  parts  of  Scotland. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1828;  and,  shortly  after  his  arrival, 
was  ordained  and  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  at  Fort 
Miller  and  Northumberland,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  After  laboariag 
here  a  year,  he  received  a  call  from  the  Church  at  Ballston  Centre,  aad 
about  the  same  time,  one  from  the  Church  at  Johnstown ;  and,  as  he  pre- 
ferred the  latter,  he  was  installed  at  Johnstown  early  in  the  year  1830.  In 
1843,  he  resigned  his  charge  here,  and  went  to  Brockport,  where  he  offi- 
ciated as  a  stated  supply,  eighteen  months.  He  then  had  a  call  from  the 
Church  in  Warsaw,  which  he  declined ;  though  he  consented  to  labour 
among  them  for  a  year.  When  this  engagement  expired,  which  was  in  1847, 
he  went  to  Canada  West,  and  became  the  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  Fergus,  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  this  relation  he  continued  till 
the  close  of  his  life. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of 
New  York,  in  1842. 

Dr.  Mair  always  retained  a  warm  affection  for  his  charge  at  Johns- 
town, and  engaged,  more  than  a  year  before  his  death,  if  his  life  and  health 
were  spared,  to  take  part  in  their  Communion  service,  to  be  held  in  the 
autumn  of  1854.  Accordingly,  the  week  previous  to  the  Communion  found 
him  on  the  spot,  ready  to  fulfil  his  engagement ;  but  it  was  quickly  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  come  with  impaired  health,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  his 
disease  was,  to  say  the  least,  of  very  doubtful  issue.t  He,  however,  was 
resolutely  determined — even  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  his  physician — to 
bear  his  part  in  the  services  of  the  Sabbath ;  but,  when  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ing came,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  his  inability  to  make  any 
effort,  and  immediately  sunk  into  a  state  of  weakness  and  suffering  from 
which  he  was  destined  never  to  rise.     About  one  week  before  his  death, 

*  Commonioation  from  himielf. 
t  It  wac  a  oarbonole. 
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being  ufoniiecl  of  hii  illnesa;,  I  w«ii  to  Johaiio^wB  to  Tisit  him.  I  found 
him  in  a  state  of  great  prostration,  aad,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  past  all  reason- 
able hope  of  recovery.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  great  bodily  sniTering;  and 
he  replied, — **Oreater  Uian  language  ean  deseribe-*^ greater  than  yon  can 
possibly  conceive  withont  the  ezpei^enoe.*'  I  asked  him  if  his  mind  was 
peaceful;  and  his  answer  was, — *''I  have  no  particular  anxiety — if  Otod  be 
for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?'' — and  then  repeated  the  passage,  gathering 
himself  up  apparently  into  an  attitude  corresponding  with  its  triumphant 
tone.  Every  thing  that  he  said,  showed  the  depth  of  his  resignation,  the 
strength  of  his  faith,  or  the  warmth  of  his  kind  affections.  After  this,  he 
conversed  but  little ;  but  all  that  he  said  indicated  a  most  submissive  and 
trusting  spirit.  «He  died  at  the  house  of  his  friend  and  physician,  Dr.  Max- 
well, on  the  Ist  of  November,  1854,  and  his  Funeral  was  attended  on  the 
3d,  by  a  large  concourse,  consisting  not  only  of  his  own  former  flock,  but 
of  many  from  the  neighbouring  towns. 

Dr.  Mair  was  married  on  the  29tb  of  April,  1882,  to  Maria  Harriet, 
daughter  of  William  and  Margaret  (Vantyle)  Metcalf^  of  Northumberland, 
N.  Y.     They  had  no  children.     Mrs.  Mair  survives  her  husband. 

He  visited  his  native  country  three  times, — in  1835, 1840,  and  1849. 

Dr.  Mair  published,  during  his  ministry  at  Johnstown,  four  miscellaneous 
Sermons.     In  1856,  a  selection  from  his  manuscript  Sermons  was  published 
in  a  duodecimo  volume,  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  life,  by  his  friend  and  ■ 
parishioner,  Mr.  A.  Dingwall  Fordyce. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Mair  came  to  this  country, — I  think  it  was  in  1829, — 
I  heard  of  him  as  a  man  of  remarkable  powers,  and  as  making  very  pow- 
erful impressions  by  hb  pulpit  efforts ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  his  removal 
to  Johnstown  that  I  first  met  him,  and  not  till  about  1835,  that  I  became 
intimate  with  him ;  but  from  that  time  till  the  close  of  his  life,  my  relations 
with  him  were  quite  close  and  confidential.  His  personal  appearance  was 
not  greatly  in  his  favour.  He  was  a  short,  thick-set  man,  rather  inclined 
to  corpulency,  with  his  head  but  little  elevated  above  his  shoulders  ;  and 
altogether  looking  as  if  he  were  specially  liable  to  die  of  apoplexy.  Indeed, 
he  had  been  troubled  for  many  years  by  a  determination  of  blood  to  his 
head;  and  both  himself  and  his  friends  were  apprehensive  that  it  boded  a 
sudden  death.  His  face  had  nothing  of  refinement,  but  there  was  a  strong, 
thoughtful,  and  withal  modest,  expression,  that  could  hardly  fail  to  excite 
interest.  His  mind  was  comprehensive  ^nd  energetic;  his  imagination 
wonderfully  brilliant  and  lofty,  but  by  no  means  under  the  control  of  an 
exact  taste.  His  heart  was  as  large  as  the  world — while  he  seemed  to 
shrink  from  receiving  kindnesses,  and  to  be  always  apprehensive  that  he  was 
making  somebody  trouble,  there  was  no  sacrifice  that  he  was  not  ready  to 
make  to  oblige  a  friend,  or  even  to  do  good  to  any  one.  He  had  a  quiet 
and  retiring  manner,  and  in  a  mixed  company  his  voice  would  rarely  be 
heard,  unless  in  reply  to  a  question  immediately  addressed  to  him ;  but  in 
more  private  intercourse,  especially  with  a  single  friend,  he  was  perfectly 
free  and  communicative.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  had  a  stronger  sense  of 
right  than  he — while  he  was  ordinarily  charitable  in  his  judgments  of  his 
fellow  men,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  hunt  after  their  imperfections,  no 
one  was  less  tolerant  of  palpable  moral  obliquity,  especially  in  a  member 
of  the  Church,  or  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and  I  never  heard  more  aeath* 
ing  words  from  mortal  lips  than  have  aometimea  fallen  from  him  in  such 
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oiiei.  The  pulpit  wm  owpfcariotlly  **  Ids  Ihrcne."  Hii  semoM  wwe  Tmj 
strongly  of  the  Sooitbh  type.  Tkey  were  deeply  eTangelical  in  tbeir  tone ; 
were  conatrttoted  witk  logkial  aocnraey,  and  elaborated  with  great  care ;  were 
distinguished  for  an  exuberance  of  splendid  diction,  which  made  the  tra^ 
literally  blase  upon  the  minds  of  his  l}earer8 ;  and  were  delirered  with  a 
boldness  and  earnestness  which  might  have  well  denominated  him  ''  a  son 
of  thunder."  His  pronunciation  was  intensely  Scotch,  and  I  do  not  thick 
his  residence  in  this  country  made  it  any  the  less  so.  He  rarely  preached 
less  than  an  hour ;  and  I  think  I  once  heard  him,  on  a  public  occasion, 
when  his  discourse  reached  to  nearly  an  hour  and  three  quarters.  He  was 
altogether,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  a  man  of  mark :  there  was  boom- 
thing  in  his  mental  or  moral  constitution,  that  doubtless  interfered  with 
the  most  successful  operation  of  his  powers,  and  served  to  keep  1dm  in  a 
great  measure  in  the  shade ;  but  all  who  knew  him  well,  will  agree  that  he 
possessed  some  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

FROM  TAYLER  LEWIS,  LL.D., 

PROFESSOR  IN  UNION  COLLSOB. 

Union  College.  Schenectadj,  > 

January  81,  1856.  5 

My  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Mair  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1828. 
He  had  then  just  come  from  Scotland,  been  received  by  the  Dutch  Church,  and 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  our  poor  congregation  in  Fort  Miller.  His  preaching 
there,  and  in  the  adjoining  Church  of  Northumberland,  soon  called  out  aa 
interest,  and  an  attendance,  which  provided  him  a  good  settlement,  without  the 
farther  aid  of  missionary  funds.  After  remaining  two  years,  he  receired  a  cafl 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Johnstown,  fi*om  which  period  you  are  well 
acquainted  with  his  history.  I  must  ever  esteem  Dr.  Mair  among  my  most 
valuable  acquaintances,  and  warmest  personal  friends.  To  him  must  1  also  ever 
attribute  a  most  marked  change  in  my  own  life  and  labours,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  of  any  value  to  myself  or  others.  I  had  been  practising  Law  ibr  several  years 
in  the  retired  village  of  Fort  Miller,  and  the  result  was  a  dissatisfaction  with 
the  profession,  with  myself,  and  almost  every  thing  else*  In  (act,  from  various 
circumstances,  I  was  in  a  state  that  might  almost  be  called  one  of  spiritual 
desolation.  My  books  were  few,  my  society  very  limited,  my  health  not  the 
best,  and  my  profession  growing  continually  more  and  more  dbztasteful.  But 
not  to  talk  too  much  about  myself, — 3'ou  may  well  suppose  what  relief  came  from 
the  society  and  conversation  of  Dr.  Mair,  although  he  was  not  at  that  time  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  something  about  this  learned 
yet  unpretending  Scotchman  to  please  every  condition  of  life  in  our  homely 
neighbourhood.  He  preached  with  great  acceptance.  lie  was  frequent  and 
fitithful  in  visitations  and  catechisings,  after  the  old  Scottish  mode.  The  power 
of  his  pulpit  exercises,  and  the  great  beauty  and  simplicity  of  his  instructions 
in  his  parochial  visits,  presented  a  contrast  which  charmed  me  greatly.  He 
insisted  upon  my  attending  him  in  many  of  these  catechisings,  and  the  vivid 
remembrance  of  them  would  make  me  love  the  man,  if  I  had  not  had  other 
causes  for  it  in  the  warm  personal  friendship,  and  the  many  acts  of  disinterested 
kindness,  he  ever  afterwards  manifested  towards  me.  Along  with  all  thi.s.  how- 
ever, there  was  something  which  at  first  was  not  a  little  troublesome.  Jf r.  Mair 
was  a  very  excellent  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar.  His  familiarity  with  Homer 
especially  was  remarkable,  but  no  less  so,  his  love  of  talking  about  him,  and 
reading  him  aloud  wheneyer  he  could  find  one  who  had  interest  enough  in  the 
matter  to  listen  to  him.    In  these  recitations  he  would  get  into  the  same  fond. 
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boisteroiis  mftnner  which  you  so  w«U  know  as  chftneteriziiig  him  in  the  pulpit, 
lie  was  more  than  any  thing  else>  lilce  tha  conception  I  have  formed  of  the  olU 
Homeric  Rliapsodists  or  public  chanters  of  the  Iliad, — so  completely  was  he 
carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm.  He  was  a  Hebraist  of  the  Parkhurst  School, 
but  much  beyond  the  common  standard  of  Hebrew  learning,  which  prevailed 
among  the  Scotch  and  English  clergy;  and,  although  his  acquaintance  with  the 
language  was  not  of  the  Andover  or  German  stamp,  it  was  in  some  respects 
equally  solid,  and  at  the  same  time  more  spiritual.  He  was  less  skilled  in  pho- 
netic and  grammatical  niceties,  but  saw  much  in  Hebrew  roots.  In  these  he  was 
ever  discovering  a  depth  of  meaning  often  real,  but  sometimes  perhaps  only  exist- 
ing in  his  own  rich,  religious  and  deeply  Biblical  imagination.  He  was  ever  at 
that  time  urging  ihe  to  study  Hebrew  with  him,  and  this  is  what  I  meant  in 
saying  he  was  somewhat  troublesome;  as  I  had  then  no  thought  of  doing  any 
such  thing.  He  would  sometimes  almost  provoke  me  by  his  importunities,  and 
his  continual  reflection  on  my  imperfect  education,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  in  being 
ignorant  of  so  important  and  even  sacred  a  branch  of  knowledge.  Every  man, 
ho  would  say,  who  has  any  leisure,  and  any  pretensions  to  liberal  education, 
ought  to  be  a  Hebrew  scholar.  In  short,  he  worried  me  out.  To  get  rid  of  his 
importunities,  more  than  for  any  other  reason,  I  one  day  borrowed  his  grammar, 
and  learned  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  It  was  one  of  the  turning  points  in  my  own 
life.  The  study  of  Hebrew  soon  became  my  one  ardent  pursuit  by  day  and  by 
night.  Ennui  fled  away.  The  disagreeable  things  of  the  Law  were  forgotten.  To 
make  the  story  short,  the  whole  after  current  of  my  life  was  changed.  I  was 
introduced  into  a  new  world  of  thought.  AH  my  studies,  feelings,  aims,  took  a 
different  direction,  until  the  Law  was  relinquished,  for  that  profession  of  a  teacher 
to  which  I  have  ever  since  been  devoted. 

You  may  well  suppose  that  I  have  reason  to  remember  Hugh  Mair  and  his 
Hebrew  Grammar.  Our  intercourse  from  that  period  was  ever  of  the  most  inti- 
mate kind.  Although  I  afterwards  made  some  respectable  progress  in  Hebrew, 
he  ever,  from  old  habit,  assumed  a  sort  of  tutorship  over  me.  He  frequently 
visited  me  in  New  York,  and  on  such  occasions,  one  of  the  indispensable  exercises 
was  the  reading  of  some  long  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  verse  about,  in  which 
we  would  continue  for  hours, — he  taking  the  lead,  and  assuming  a  tutorial  style, 
giving  his  favourite  root  meanings  in  Latin,  and  in  a  manner  which  to  one  who 
did  not  know  him,  would  seem  to  savour  of  pedantry.  Sometimes,  this  would 
try  my  patience  a  little,  especially  when  I  had  other  demands  upon  my  time; 
but  now  my  heart  reproaches  me  that  the  least  degree  of  such  a  feeling  should 
have  ever  been  called  out  by  any  thing,  however  eccentric,  from  so  noble  a  friend. 

The  remembrance  of  my  intercourse  with  Dr.  Mair  is  full  of  the  most  cher- 
ished associations.  From  personal  knowledge,  I  am  convinced  that  his  last 
dollar  would  have  been  freely  shared  with  any  friend  who  needed  it.  He  was  ever 
seeking  out  and  trying  to  do  good  to  his  own  countrymen,  in  this  way; — some- 
times subjecting  himself  to  repulsive  treatment  which  he  never  would  have  borne 
on  his  own  account.  Some  men  of  a  diflerent  school  of  Theology,  and  of  a 
different  religious  type,  would  say  that  there  was  not  enough  of  what  they  would 
call ''  decided  active  piety  in  him."  But  there  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake. 
His  Scotch  hilarity  sometimes,  and  fondness  for  anecdote,  might  strike  some  of 
this  class  unfavourably;  but  he  was  for  all  that,  a  most  devout,  a  most  lowly- 
minded,  spiritually-minded,  modest  Christian.  Dr.  Mair  had  a  habit  which  I 
have  seldom  seen  in  my  personal  intercourse  with  other  clergymen.  A  short, 
social  visit  to  a  single  fHend,  whether  in  the  parlour,  or  in  the  study,  he  would 
request  to  have  closed  with  prayer.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  freest  and 
roost  lively  interview.  **  Just  a  short  spell  of  prayer  before  we  go," — he  would 
ftay,  and  then  one  of  the  most  touching  appeals  to  the  God  of  Mizpah,  the  God 
of  friends  and  friendship,  that  I  have  ever  heard.     Genesis  xxzi.  49,  comes  into 
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mj  nind  wbin  I  ihtiik  of  him^' '  Ani  1m  <m1M  k  likp^b,  Ibr  Im  «aid  Uw  lm4 
^OMich  i}fi-z$ph)  \Mw%m  iiie«od  the*,  when  wft  «» parted  throne irtnitlM  other.*' 
Sopeoially  do  I  think  of  it  tinoe  ho  has  gono  on  hk  Umi  fiir  joomegr.  Merced  be 
Ws  memory.  Yon  may  think  my  language  toe  warm  for  a  brief  bjegrnphiwl 
Qotioe,  but  the  fiseling  is  one  I  loye  to  cheriah,  and  cannot  help  i^gmrdiog  it  aa 
eminently  dne  to  its  object. 

With  great  respect,  yours  truly, 

TAYLER  LEWIS. 


ARTEMAS  BULLARD,  D.  D* 

1828—1855. 

Abtemas  Bullard,  a  son  of  Dr.  Artcmas  and  Lucy  (White)  Bollard* 
was  bom  at  Northbridge,  Mass.,  June  3,  1802.  Under  the  influence  of  aa 
excellent  parental  training,  he  became,  while  quite  young,  hopefully,  a  sib- 
ject  of  renewing  grace,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  united  with  the 
Church  in  Sutton,  Mass.,  (whither  his  parents  had  removed,)  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Mills.  He  commenced  almost  immediately  a  coarse 
of  study,  with  a  view  to  engaging  ultimately  in  the  ministry.  He  was  fitted 
for  College,  partly  under  the  private  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pond,  nov 
(1857)  Professor  in  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  1820.  From  College  he  repaired  to  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover,  and  while  there  formed  the  purpose  of  becoming 
a  foreign  missionary.  Before  his  studies  were  completed,  he  was  solicited 
to  accept  the  General  Agency  and  Secretariship  of  the  Massachusetts  Sab- 
bath School  Union ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  Professors  of  the  Seminary, 
who  regarded  the  place  as  one  of  great  importance,  and  coDsidered  kim 
as  possessing  rare  qualifications  for  it,  he  turned  aside  from  his  studies  to 
enter  upon  this  employment.  Having  been  licensed  by  the  Worcester 
Association  in  May,  1828,  and  ordained  by  the  Andover  Association,  April 
20,  1831,  he  passed  the  first  years  of  his  clerical  life  in  Boston,  in  intimate 
relations  with  Dr.  Beecher,  Dr.  Cornelius,  Dr.  Wisner,  and  other  prominent 
ministers  of  the  same  religious  views  and  sympathies,  in  that  neighbourhood. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Bullard  visited  the  West,  in  the  service  of  the  Sabbath 
School  Union,  and  travelled  on  horseback  as  far  as  Illinois.  While  thus 
engaged,  he  attracted,  by  his  wisdom,  energy,  and  untiring  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  the  attention  of  some  who  were  prominent  in  directing  the 
operations  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  MLssione; 
and  when  Dr.  Cornelius  was  suddenly  struck  down  in  the  midst  of  his  ose- 
fulness,  Mr.  Bullard  was  put  in  requisition  to  supply  the  lack  of  service. 
Having  performed,  with  great  success,  a  tour  through  certain  parts  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  had  been  previously  planned  in  concert  with  Dr. 
Cornelius,  ho  was  designated,  soon  after,  to  the  responsible  position  of 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board  for  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  He 
accepted  this  appointment,  removed  to  Cincinnati  in  October,  1832,  and 
visited  all  the  principal  places  from  Detroit  to  New  Orleans.     These  visits, 
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r^pMtod  for  mwud  snciteaiire  ymnh  aoawjuyHshed  mm$h  for  bifl  ebjeot»  a»dl 
left  Ike  moft  favottral>l«  impreiM^  in  respect  to  hie  ohMracter. 

While  he  waa  thus  pareaing  hia  appropriate  work,  the  attention  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chnrek  of  St.  Louis  was  directed  to  him  as  a  suitable  person 
to  become  their  Pastor.  There  was  then  no  other  Church  of  that  donomi* 
nation  in  the  city,  and  the  few  that  were  scattered  over  the  State,  were 
none  of  them  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Here  he  was  installed  in  June, 
1838 ;  and  within  a  few  months  from  that  time,  a  colony  of  more  than  sixty 
of  his  most  substantial  members  went,  by  his  own  urgent  solicitation,  to 
form  a  Second  Church. 

Though  Mr.  Bullard  originally  took  no  part  in  the  division  of  the  Pres* 
byterian  Church,  and  was  disposed,  for  a  while,  to  retain  a  neutral  position, 
yet  oircumstanoes  subsequently  occurred  that  led  him  to  enlist  deobively 
under  the  New  School  standard,  and  from  that  time  he  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  the  leader  of  the  Churches  on  that  side,  throughout  the  State. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  his  ministry  in  St.  Louis,  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  City  Missions,  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  cause  of  Temperance. 
On  the  latter  subject  particularly,  he  availed  himself  of  every  channel  that 
was  open  to  him  for  reaching  the  public  mind  and  conscience ;  and  in  no 
way  perhaps  did  he  operate  more  efficiently,  than  by  the  numerous  touching 
and  impressive  articles  which  he  contributed  to  the  secular  papers.  These 
outside  engagements,  however,  were  not  suffered  to  interfere  at  all  with  his 
appropriate  preparations  for  the  pulpit. 

Mr.  Bullard  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Marion 
College  in  1841. 

Dr.  Bullard,  at  an  early  period,  became  convinced  that  the  want,  which 
is  most  difficult  to  supply  to  destitute  Churches  in  new  settlements,  is  that 
of  houses  of  worship  ;  and  that  it  was  highly  needful  that  some  systematic 
provision  should  be  made  for  this,  in  the  general  charities  of  the  Church. 
Having  brought  the  Synod  to  concur  in  his  views,  he  undertook,  in  1845, 
to  raise  a  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  building  of  churches,  to  be 
loaned  in  such  sums  as  were  needed,  to  the  feeble  congregations  in  Missouri. 
The  summer  of  that  year  he  spent  at  the  East,  chiefly  in  solicitations  for 
that  object;  and  though  he  did  not  meet  with  all  the  success  he  could 
have  wished,  yet  his  collections  were  considerable,  and  when  he  returned  in 
Kovember,  ten  ministers  accompanied  him,  whose  fields  of  labour  in  the 
West  were  chosen  under  his  advice.  The  four  or  five  years  next  following 
were  years  of  unwonted  effort  even  with  him.  And  he  was  oppressed  with 
not  only  care  but  sorrow ;  for,  during  this  period,  he  was  afflicted  by  the 
death  of  three  of  his  children.  His  people  urged  him  to  take  a  season  of 
recreation ;  and  his  fellow  citizens,  at  the  instance  of  Elihu  Burritt,  desig- 
nated  him  as  their  representative  to  the  World's  Peace  Convention  in 
Germany.  Accordingly,  he  spent  six  months,  in  1850,  travelling  in  Europe : 
he  was  received  with  marked  attention  by  many  distinguished  individuals, 
and  returned  with  a  fresh  stock  of  health,  and  with  a  large  store  of 
pleasant  remembrances. 

Soon  after  his  return,  his  congregation  determined  to  remove  their  place 
of  worship  to  a  more  quiet  part  of  the  city  ;  and,  having  selected  a  suitable 
site,  they  eommenoed  building  on  a  large  and  magnificent  scale.  Though 
lie  had  mueh  to  do  in  superiBtending  this  enterprise,  yet  his  pastoral 
Isboun  were  oonriderably  abridged,  wUie  his  cangregation  were  waiting  for 
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ili«ir  new  edifloe,  and  be  avaiM  hhkHielf  of  tke  opporioniij  tkcrcfej 
furnished  of  prosecuting  his  favourite  scheme  of  instituting  a  Colle^.  Ix 
was  chiefly  through  his  efforts  that  Webster  College  was  established  ;  and  if 
his  life  had  been  spared,  it  is  believed  that  he  would  have  secured  for  it  a 
liberal  endowment.     He  published  three  or  four  occasional  sermons. 

Dr.  Bullard*s  death  was  identified  with  a  scene  of  deep  tragical  inter^t 
The  Pacific  Rail  Road,  in  which  St.  Louis  was  deeply  interested,  was  to  be 
opened,  on  Thursday,  November  1,  1855,  to  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of 
the  State.  The  occasion  was  a  most  exciting  one.  A  long  train  of  cans, 
bearing  the  Directors  of  the  road  and  a  large  number  of  highly  reepeetabk 
citizens,  set  out  on  the  excursion.  The  occasion  was  graced  by  military 
array,  and  martial  music,  and  whatever  else  could  render  the  acene  iapo- 
sing  and  joyous.  In  passing  the  bridge  across 'the  Gasconade,  eighty-eight 
miles  from  St.  Louis,  and  thirty-seven  from  Jefferson  City,  the  stnicture 
gave  way,  and  six  cars,  densely  filled  with  human  beings,  tell  one  upon 
another,  to  the  beach,  thirty  feet  below.  Twenty-nine  persons  were 
instantly  killed,  and  among  them  Dr.  Bullard.  His  remains  did  not  reach 
St.  Louis  till  Saturday  night;  and  then  they  were  taken,  not  to  his  rea- 
denoe,  but  to  the  church,  where,  on  Monday,  the  Funeral  solemnities  took 
place.  The  Sabbath  previous,  be  had  administered  the  Lord^s  Sapper,  froa 
the  very  table  on  which  his  lifeless  body  then  lay.  The  church  had  been 
dedicated  just  two  weeks  before,  but  he  had  never  preached  in  it.  His 
Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Hill,  of  Fairmoii^ 
Church,  St.  Louis. 

He  was  married  in  Boston  on  the  2d  of  June,  1829,  to  Anne  Tattle, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Jones,  who  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Natchez,  and  whose 
widow,  with  her  two  children,  afterwards  returned  to  New  England,  whence 
the  family  had  emigrated.  He  had  seven  children, — five  sons  and  two 
daughters.  One  only  survives, — a  son,  who  is  now  (1857)  a  member  of 
Amherst  College. 


FROM  THE  REV.  TIMOTHY  HILL. 

St.  Louis,  April  29, 1857. 

Dear  Sir:  I  will  endeavour,  according  to  your  request,  to  brieflr  gire  my 
impressions  of  the  late  Dr.  Bullard, — a  man  1  knew  well  and  greatly  loved. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  began  in  the  summer  of  1845.  I  was  then  i 
student  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  and  he  was  on  his  way 
through  the  prominent  places  of  the  East,  and  visiting  the  Theological  Semisa- 
ries,  for  the  double  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  for  church  erection  in  Missouri,  and 
of  inducing  young  men  about  to  enter  the  ministry  to  select  this  State  as  the  field 
of  their  future  labours. 

The  interview  in  the  Seminary  was  very  short,  but  it  led  to  my  coming  to 
Missouri;  and  the  acquaintance,  thus  formed,  afterwards  ripened  into  a  friendship, 
which  continued  with  growing  strength  until  his  death.  I  knew  him  intimately. 
No  man's  death  has  ever  been  so  great  a  grief  to  me. 

Artemas  Bullard  was  a  remarkable  man.  His  character,  his  habits  of  life,  tod 
his  achievements,  were  of  a  description  that  have  seldom  been  seen,  and  will  not 
be  likely  soon  to  be  reproduced. 

In  person  he  was  tall  and  slender,  but  well  formed,  with  a  countenance 
expressive  of  decision  and  energy  comHned  with  benevolence.  For  some  years 
previous  to  his  death,  his  hair  was  nearly  white,  and  his  appearance  indicated 
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gteftUr  ag«  than  he  possessed.    Aequainianees  of  the  late  President  Jaokson 
ii^equently  said  that  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  celebrated  man. 

i>r.  BuiUrd  possessed  a  rare  combination  of  superior  qualities.  Ilis  mental 
powers  were  none  of  them  of  a  low  order,  and  in  some  he  was  seldom  equalled, 
ills  perceptions  were  uncommonly  quick,  and  his  power  to  avail  himself  of  his 
resources  at  any  time,  remarkably  great.  His  was  eminently  a  constructive 
mind.  He  could  lay  plans,  and  see  the  time  and  manner  for  their  execution  with 
greater  clearness  than  any  other  man  with  whom  I  was  ever  acquainted.  He 
was  no  visionary;  his  plans,  though  they  might  seem  hopeless  to  others,  seldom 
fuiied,  and  were  sometimes  executed  in  the  face  of  opposing  influences,  utterly 
insuperable  to  less  active  and  courageous  men. 

There  was  an  unconquerable  determination  to  surmount  all  obstacles  that 
opposed  his  favourite  schemes,  and  he  had  unusual  power  to  infuse  his  own  hope- 
ful spirit  into  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  interest. 

He  was  frank  in  his  manner,  open  hearted  and  sincere,  social  and  benevolent, 
in  a  high  degree.  His  very  want  of  disguise  sometimes  led  less  ingenuous  minds 
to  misapprehend  him,  and  look  for  something  never  to  be  found,  concealed  under 
an  exterior  of  frankness.  Fond  of  society,  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  shrewdness  and  pleasantry,  mingling  with  all  classes  of  men,  from  children, 
of  whom  he  was  a  great  lover,  to  those  of  the  most  cultivated  minds  in  the 
highest  stations  of  life,  he  was  a  most  entertaining  associate,  and  had  an  ability 
for  usefulness,  wherever  he  might  be,  that  few  men  possess.  He  would  hold  the 
attention  of  a  congregation  of  pioneers  on  the  frontier,  reprove  the  profaneness  of 
a  wild  group  of  California  emigrants  on  a  steamboat,  and  draw  tears  to  their 
eyes  by  tender  allusions  to  home  and  the  sanctuary  they  had  left  behind,  or 
debate  with  the  congregated  wisdom  of  the  General  Assembly,  with  equal  ease 
and  success.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  energy — the  amount  of  labour  he  performed 
was  almost  incalculable.  He  corresponded,  I  had  almost  said,  with  every  body. 
He  knew  accurately  the  situation  of  every  church  of  his  own  denomination  in 
the  State,  and  was  well  posted  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Church  in  the  land 
and  world.  Most  of  the  churches  in  this  State  can  remember  a  visit  of  his,  as 
the  time  when  they  were  greatly  encouraged — incited  to  build  a  new  house 
of  worship,  or  to  sustain  or  care  for  a  pastor.  He  loved  to  cheer  the  younger 
ministers,  whose  fields  of  labour  were  remote  or  toilsome — a  letter  ;  a  box  of 
clothing  furnished  by  some  Benevolent  Society,  but  its  destination  marked  by  the 
Doctor,  or  associated  with  him;  or  a  timely  visit, — will  be  a  cherished  recollection 
of  many  a  weary  labourer  in  this  State.  Jt  has  been  said  of  him  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  but  with  whom  he  was  not  a  favourite, — "  There  was  no  man 
who  would  go  farther,  and  do  more,  for  a  friend  than  he." 

His  acquaintance  with  books  was  not  extensive,  nor  minutely  critical ;  but  his 
knowledge  of  all  the  practical  questions  of  the  day  was  never  deficient.  These  ho 
had  studied  until  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  he  could  sustain  his  opinions  by 
close  and  well  digested  arguments.  Dr.  Bullard's  first  clerical  labours  were  as 
an  Agent, — having  much  to  do  with  collecting  funds  for  purposes  of  benevolence; 
and  this  fact  undoubtedly  shaped,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  his  whole  subse- 
quent life. 

He  was  singularly  successful  in  any  department  where  money  was  wanted  for 
benevolent  objects.  It  may  nut  be  amiss  here  to  relate  an  anecdote  which  one 
of  his  friends  told  him,  much  to  his  amusement.  It  was  said  that  two  young 
men  were  walking  together,  and,  as  they  passed  the  door  of  an  artist,  saw  there 
a  well-executed  photograph  of  Dr.  Bullard.  As  they  came  to  it,  one  said  to  the 
other, — "  See,  here  is  a  most  excellent  likeness  of  Dr.  BulUrd.'*  His  friend 
answered, — ''  Come  away,  come  away;  he'll  have  five  dollars  out  of  yon  for  a 
church  before  you  know  it."   Bat  if  he  urged  others  to  acts  of  benevolence,  he  set 
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thf  exAmple,  and  gaTe,  aocordiog  to  hif  ratftns,  UbecmUj,  especuHj  to  cli 
in  Missouri. 

His  tragic  death  is  wdl  known,  and  it  is  needless  for  me  to  describe  it  boe. 
But  it  is  proper  perhaps  to  state  that  his  purpose,  in  going  on  that  excursioiiy 
which  hod  so  terrible  a  termination,  was  not  merely  for  recreation,  but  for  beaero- 
lence.  I  saw  him  a  day  or  two  before,  and  he  remarked  to  me  that  he  bad 
hesitated  about  going, — that  he  had  no  fondness  for  such  gatherings,  but  thooght 
it  might  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  do  something  for  Webster  College, — aa 
institution  of  which  he  was  the  originator,  and  the  strongest  friend.  The  sab- 
scription  book  of  that  institution  was  found  in  his  pocket  after  his  death, — wet 
and  soiled  by  the  tempest  which  beat  so  piteously  at  that  terrible  hour. 

He  was  in  excellent  spirits  on  the  day  of  his  death.  His  beautiful  charch,  for 
which  he  had  laboured  untiringly,  but  in  which  he  had  only  administered  the 
Communion  service,  was  completed;  all  his  enterprises  were  prospering;  and  be 
hoped,  and  apparently  with  good  reason,  for  a  long  life  of  usefulness.  The  last 
word  remembered  of  him  was  a  mirthful  remark  to  one  of  his  trsTelling  friends. 
Probably  he  passed  from  one  world  to  another  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  He 
fell  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  with  his  armour  on. 

His  memory  will  long  be  cherished  with  a  deep  and  affectionate  interest.  His 
work  was  a  peculiar  one,  and  he  did  it  well. 

With  great  regard, 

I  remain  yours  truly, 

T.  HILL. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D. 

Fhzladklphia,  June  24, 18&7. 

Dear  Sir:  My  first  knowledge  of  the  late  Dr.  BuUard  was  while  he  was  Ageot 
of  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Union, — during  my  student  days  at  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In  1831,  I  settled  in  Cincinnati,  fn  1832, 
Mr.  Bullard  came  there  as  Agent  of  the  *'  American  Board  for  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  "  For  four  years  he  acted  in  this  Agency,  while  I  conducted  the 
'*  Cincinnati  Journal."  Ecclesiastically  and  socially  wo  were  thrown  together  ia 
constant  and  confidential  intercourse.  I  think  I  knew  him  well;  but  still  feel 
doubtful  of  my  ability  to  sketch  his  character  within  the  limits  of  a  short  letter. 

His  great  attribute,  as  a  man  and  a  minister,  was  energy.  In  executive  power, 
within  the  range  of  his  objects,  he  has  hardly  led  an  equal  in  our  Church.  In 
his  enterprises  for  Sabbath  schools,  missions,  church  building,  coUt^  founding, 
Ac,  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  failed.  When  he  had  once  taken  up  an  enter- 
prise, he  identified  with  it  his  whole  being.  His  time,  travel,  credit,  pen, 
tongue,  purse,  and  prayers,  were  all  put  in  requisition.  He  was  dismayed  by 
no  obstacles,  hindered  by  no  objections,  turned  aside  by  no  attractions,  uatfl 
the  matter  was  accomplished.     Where  he  began,  he  finished. 

For  these  enterprises  he  had  remarkable  qualifications.  Physically,  he  was 
able  to  endure  almost  any  amount  of  labour.  He  had  a  temperament  at  ones 
ardent  and  wary; — blending  qualities  not  often  found  in  the  same  person.  As 
a  thinker,  he  was  ready  and  clear.  EUs  personal  appearance  was  commanding 
and  attractive;  his  voice  clear,  penetrating  and  full;  his  manners  social,  kind 
and  dignified;  his  public  speaking,  fluent,  simple,  fervid  and  effective.  He  was 
a  good  scholar — but  scholarship  with  him  was  not  an  end,  but  a  means.  Tmtk 
itself,  with  him,  was  mainly  yalued  for  its  uses.  He  cared  little  for  scientific  or 
theological  speculations.  With  him,  every  thing,  even  to  his  friendships  and 
recreations,  his  readings  and  his  sermons,  was  fradicuL  He  had  great  eon- 
fldence  in  God  and  the  Gospel;  great  conscientiousness  in  the  use  of  bis  tisaa 
and  powers;  great  reliance  on  the  excellence  and  feasibility  of  his  own  plana; 
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^reat  personal  asd  moral  courage,  by  which  he  moved  orer  friend  or  foe— orer 
dani^rs  or  difficulties,  to  reach  hi^  benevolent  ends;  great  adhesiveness,  hj 
Tirhich  he  clung  to  the  work  until  it  was  done.  Of  course  be  was  a  man  of  mark, 
as  to  power  and  efficiency.  Those  who  could  appreciate  him,  and  aid  him,  he 
loved  intensely;  but  more  timid,  and  less  energetic  and  devoted,  spirits,  he  was 
liable  to  regard  with  indifference  and  distaste,  lie  cared  little  for  mere  style, 
form  or  manner,  lie  looked  for  results;  and  his  brethren  who  ikiled  in  efficiency 
here,  he  cared  little  to  please.  Such  a  sanctified  Napoleon  in  the  Church, — such 
a  moving  spirit  in  the  ministry, — ^naturally  had  devoted  friends  and  resolute 
opponents. 

I  could  give  facts  to  illustrate  all  I  have  said,  but  I  will  only  recall  a  few 
incidents  to  the  memory  of  his  friends. 

When  he  entered  the  West,  as  Agent  of  the  American  Board,  the  "WhoIe  field 
lay  waste.     He  formed  an  **  Auxiliary  Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi;'' 
attracted  attention  to  it,  and  made  it  effective;  reprinted  the  Missionary  Herald 
at  Cincinnati,  and  circulated  it  largely;  got  up  Western  Anniversaries  fully 
attended;  republished  all  the  past  Reports  of  the  Board,  and  made  them  tell, 
in  combining  and  concentrating  the  affections  of  thousands  on  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions.    At  two  periods,  he  returned  from  his  long  journeys,  to  find  an  only  child 
dead.     **  He  buried  their  bodies  and  went"  on  with  his  work.     Repeatedly, 
when  he  determined  a  church  should  be  erected  in  a  desolate  dbtrict,  he  was  so 
confident  of  success,  that  he  pledged  his  own  credit  and  pushed  on  the  work.     In 
the  winter  of  1834,  he  had  been  labouring  in  a  revival  in  Lexington,  Ky.    Obliged 
to  leave  for  a  time,  he  promised  to  return  and  bring  me  with  him.     On  his  way  to 
Cincinnati,  his  horse  fell,  threw  Mr.  BuUard  and  disabled  himself.     He  hired 
another,  and  reaching  Cincinnati,  persuaded  me  to  go  back  with  him, — a  journey 
of  eighty  miles  in  the  deep  mud  of  December.     We  started,  and  on  the  way  took 
np  his  lame  horse;  and  by  wading  in  slush  from  early  dawn  till  nine  o'clock  at 
evening,  in  two  days  and  a  half,  reached  Lexington;  where  we  laboured  two 
weeks  for  the  Rev.  Doctors  Hall  and  Davidson.     This  is  a  specimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which,  at  that  early  day,  he  was  accustomed  to  push  through  obstacles. 

In  the  winter  of  1835,  very  much  under  his  promptings,  we  made  another 
excursion  to  Lexington  in  the  stage.  Our  company  consisted  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher,  his  daughter  Catharine,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  Rev.  Dr.  Cogswell,  Rev. 
E.  N.  Kirk,  Rev.  Mr.  Mahan,  Rev.  Dr.  BuUard,  and  myself.  The  road  was 
terrible.  And  in  returning,  though  we  left  Lexington  Friday  noon,  it  was  gray 
dawn  on  Sunday  morning  when  we  arrived  at  Cincinnati.  About  twelve  o'clock 
on  Friday  night,  we  found  our  stage  in  a  drenching  rain  and  deep  mud,  half 
capsized  in  a  desolate  spot.  By  hanging  Miss  Beecher  up  like  a  locust,  on  a  rail 
fence,  and  lifting  at  the  stage,  we  righted  it.  We  crept  on  through  Saturday 
until  about  nine  o'clock  at  evening,  twenty  miles  out  from  Cincinnati,  when  we 
slid  again  into  a  ditch  and  stuck  fast.  Dr.  Beecher  lost  both  shoes  in  the  mud. 
By  a  liberal  use  of  rails,  we  righted  the  stage,  but  the  driver  became  panic- 
stricken,  and  refused  to  go  on.  Dr.  Bullard  told  him  he  tooM  sit  with  him  and 
share  the  responsibility.  He  did  so;  encouraged  the  driver,  and  brought  us  in  at 
break  of  day.    This  is  a  specimen  of  his  energy  and  courage. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  Dr.  Bullard  was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  a 
man  somewhat  distinguished,  and  occupying  a  prominent  positfon,  was  neglecting 
bis  congregation  by  residing  at  a  distance  from  them  on  his  &rm,  to  which  he 
seemed  to  give  more  attention  than  to  his  people.  He  deliberately  administered 
a  decided  reproof.  It  brought  the  ftiinister  back  to  his  duty  to  his  people;  but 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  alienated  him  ever  afler  from  Dr.  Bullard.  I  always  admired 
the  conscientious  fidelity  and  boldness  of  Dr.  Bullard,  in  admonishing  his  brethren, 
but  could  not  always  commend  the  delicacy  and  gentleness  of  his  spirit  in  such 
matters.     What  he  gave,  however,  he  would  take  without  offence.    Advancing 
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jeara,  whfle  thej  ripened  his  Judgment,  wrought  no  abatement  of  his  entlm- 
•iasm  and  energy.  A  short  time  before  he  died,  I  received  a  letter  from  hhn,  in 
irhich  he  manifested  a  willingness  to  embark  in  an  enterprise,  new,  difficult  and 
laborioas.  Speaking  of  ministerial  education  in  connection  with  oar  Geooai 
Assembly,  he  says, — **  Had  Providence  permitted,  I  should  have  entered  the 
important  field  you  opened  to  me  with  a  toiU,  and  laboured  in  it  with  a  zeal  and 
•Bihosiasm  I  never  ezhiUted  before.  There  is  no  place  on  earth  I  prefer  to  it; 
aone  so  important.*'    Thus  he  wrote,  Nov.  13th,  1854. 

I  have  given  fkcta  sufficient  to  justify  what  I  have  said  of  the  characteristies 
of  Dr.  BuUard.  He  passed  from  earth  by  a  death  of  violence,  at  the  period  of 
his  greatest  strength  and  highest  usefulness.  But  he  lived  long  enough  to  have 
an  influence  decided,  wide-spread  and  enduring,  on  that  Great  Valley  of  the 
WtMi,  to  whose  religious  culture  he  had  consecrated  his  energies. 

Yours  truly. 

THOMAS  BRAIN  ERD. 


SAMUEL  GOVER  WINCHESTER  * 

1829—1841. 

Samuel  Goyib  Winchester,  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Elisa  (Gover) 
Winchester,  was  bom  at  Eock  Run,  Harford  County,  Md.,  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1805.  His  mother,  whose  parents  belonged  to  the  Society 
of  Friends,  died  when  he  was  about  fifteen  months  old,  so  that  he  had  no 
recollection  of  her ;  but  she  committed  her  infant  child  to  the  care  of  her 
surviving  sisters,  who  were  eminently  pious  persons  in  communion  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  were  every  way  qualified  for  the  responsi- 
ble trust  which  was  thus  devolved  upon  them.  Though  he  was  separated 
from  them  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  his  education,  they  kept 
«p  a  e(»8tant  correspondence  with  him,  and  their  affectionate  and  eameet 
letters  made  impressions  upon  his  mind  which,  in  subsequent  life,  he  con- 
sidered as  having  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  his  religious  ehar^ 
acter.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  he  was  put  to  a  boarding  school  at  Bel  Air. 
Md.,  under  the  instruction  of  a  Mr.  Davis,  where  he  continued  four  years — 
till  the  year  1820.  He  then  went  to  Baltimore  to  reside  with  -his  fitther, 
and  there  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  D,  W.  Boisseau, — a  man  eminently  skilled 
in  teaching,  and  distinguished  for  the  fervour  of  his  piety.  From  early 
childhood  he  had  discovered  a  great  fondness  for  oratory ;  and,  by  this  time, 
it  seemed  to  have  grown  into  a  passion.  He  was  instrumental,  during  his 
connection  with  this  school,  in  forming  a  Society  among  the  pupils  for 
improvement  in  declamation;  and  in  these  exercises  he  used  to  teke  tlie 
most  intense  delight.  He  soon  projected  the  plan  of  connecting  with  the 
other  exercises  that  of  debating ;  but  this  suggestion  found  little  favour 
with  his  fellow-students,  on  the  ground  that  they  felt  themselves  wkoUy 
inadequate  to  it.  He,  however,  shrewdly  contrived  to  engage  them  in  a 
warm  discussion  on  this  very  subject,  and  then  sportively  and  triumphaatlj 
remarked  to  them  that  they  had  been  ardently  debating  to  show  that  tkej 
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were  unable  to  debate.  Tbe  result  was  that  his  proposal  immediately  took 
effect,  and  the  new  exercise  became  so  popular  as  entirely  to  supersede  that 
which  formed  the  original  object  of  the  Association. 

In  the  autumn  of  1824,  he  left  school,  and  in  January,  1825,  was  matri* 
oulated  as  a  student  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  under  David 
Hoffman,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Law.  He  entered  upon  his  studies  with  greaib 
vigour  and  alacrity,  feeling  that  the  profession  opened  a  fino  field  for  his 
peculiar  talents,  and  resolved  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  standing 
at  the  head  of  it.  Shortly  after  he  began  his  course,  a  *^Law  Institute  '* 
was  formed  by  the  students,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  questions  con- 
nected  with  their  studies ;  and  in  forming  and  conducting  this  association,  he 
took  an  active  part.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  what  he  called  the 
philosophy  of  the  science, — in  tracing  out  the  reasons  of  enactments,  and 
the  origin  of  customs, — discovering  those  expedients  for  evasion  which  the 
Law  anticipated,  and  marking  the  wisdom  of  its  provisions.  The  Professor 
offered  a  premium  of  a  gold  medal  to  the  author  of  the  best  Essay  on  any 
given  subject.  Mr.  Winchester  resolved  to  try  for  the  prize,  and  had 
actually  made  considerable  progress  in  an  Essay  ejititled  **A  brief  history 
of  the  potest  as  alienandi  from  the  earliest  times."  But  before  it  was 
completed,  his  thoughts  were  directed  with  great  intensity  to  the  subject  of 
religion.  He  had  been,  for  several  years,  an  attendant  upon  an  Episcopal 
Church ;  but  was  now  induced  occasionally  to  attend  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
minbtry  of  the  Rev.  William  Nevins,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  ; 
and,  after  a  while,  became  a  member  of  Mr.  Nevins'  Bible  class,  which 
included  also  some  from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  con- 
ducted partly  by  tKe  Rev.  John  Breckenridge.  In  March,  1827,  an  exten- 
sive revival  of  religion  commenced  in  the  two  congregations, — of  which 
many  in  the  Bible  class,  and  young  Winchester  among  the  rest,  were  reck- 
oned as  subjects.  On  the  6th  of  May  following,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Communion  of  the  Church  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Nevins. 

He  had  now  nearly  completed  his  studies  preparatory  to  admission  to  the 
Bar ;  and  his  prospects  of  success  in  his  profession  were  scarcely  exceeded 
by  those  of  any  young  man  of  his  time.  But  the  religious  change  which 
had  been  wrought  in  him  immediately  suggested  the  inquiry  whether  it  was 
not  his  duty  to  serve  God  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  after  ponder- 
ing the  question  most  devoutly  and  earnestly,  he  felt  constrained  to  return 
to  it  an  affirmative  answer;  and  that,  notwithstanding  some  of  his  nearest 
friends,  including  his  father,  strongly  opposed  his  taking  such  a  step.  In 
coming  to  this  determination,  he  felt  that  his  plans  of  worldly  ambition  muat 
all  be  sacrificed,  as  well  as  the  cherished  hc^es  of  his  friends  disappointed ; 
but  his  convictions  of  duty  did  not  allow  him  to  hesitate  which  side  of  Uie 
alternative  to  choose. 

In  November,  1827,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  where  he  was  sustained  chiefly  by  the  relics  of  an  estate,  to 
which,  as  the  representative  of  his  mother,  he  was  lawful  heir.  In  tke 
autumn  of  1829,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore, 
and  shortly  after  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Mr.  Nevins'  Church.  In  the 
spring  of  18S0,  while  he  was  yet  pursuing  his  studies  at  Princetoni  he  was 
unanimously  called  to  be  the  Pastor  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Ohnrsk  in 
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Philadelphia,  then  Taeaat  by  the  remonral  of  the  Rey.  John  H.  Keireedj. 
He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  and  installed,  May  4,  18S0. 

On  the  8th  of  June  following,  he  was  married  to  Grace,  davgliter  cf 
Alexander  and  Frances  (Crane)  Mactier,  of  Baltimore, — a  lady  erery  way 
qualified  for  the  important  sphere  in  which  her  lot  was  to  be  cast.  T^y 
bad  four  children,  all  of  whom  survived  their  father. 

After  a  residence  in  Philadelphia  of  about  seven  years,  during  which  tine 
be  maintained  his  position  as  a  minister  with  great  dignity  and  ability,  his 
health  became  much  impaired,  and  he  determined,  in  aooordance  with  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  to  visit  the  Southern  States,  and  the  Island  of  Cuba. 
By  this  tour,  his  health  was  decidedly  improved,  and  a  new  impulse  seemed 
to  have  been  given  to  his  physical  constitution.  In  the  spring  of  1837,  he 
resigned  his  charge,  and  was  employed  as  an  Agent  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly's Board  of  Domestic  Missions.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he 
received  a  unanimous  call  to  the  large  and  flourishing  Presbyterian  Congre- 
gation in  Natchez,  Mi.  Believing  that  the  change  of  climate  would  be 
favourable  to  his  health,  and  that  his  field  of  usefulness  would  at  least  not 
be  contracted  by  a  removal  thither,  he  accepted  the  call  and  removed  with 
his  family  to  Natchez.  Here  he  continued  in  the  faithful  and  soccessfol 
discbarge  of  his  duties  for  nearly  four  years. 

In  May,  1841,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  as  a  delegate  to  the  €kneral 
Assembly ;  and  it  was  no  common  testimony  of  respect,  considering  his  age, 
that  he  should  have  come  within  two  votes  of  being  chosen  Moderator  of 
that  venerable  Body. 

Having  leave  of  absence  from  his  congregation  for  six  months,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him,  to  visit  his  friends,  and  travel 
somewhat  extensively  in  the  North.  After  stopping  a  little  at  Niagara 
Falls,  and  making  the  tour  of  Canada,  during  which  time  his  health  was 
evidently  in  an  enfeebled  state,  he  returned  to  the  city  of  New  York,  with 
the  intention  of  soon  pursuing  his  homeward  way.  On  the  22d  of  August, 
he  preached  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Lafayette  Place  an  impressive 
and  earnest  Discourse  from  the  text — **  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
he  also  reap."  During  the  following  week,  he  made  a  brief  vbit  to  W«t 
Point,  and  when  he  returned,  it  was  manifest  that  he  was  seriously  indis- 
posed. His  case  gradually  assumed  a  more  alarming  character,  and  termi- 
nated in  congestion  of  the  brain.  At  half  past  five  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning,  the  dlst  of  August,  it  was  discovered  that  his  spirit  had  passed 
away.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his  relative,  Alexander  G.  Mactier,  Esq. 
His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Baltimore,  and  placed  in  the  Mactier  vault, 
in  Green  Mount  Cemetery. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Winchester's  publications  ; — Companion  for 
the  Sick,  altered  from  Willison's  Afflicted  Man's  Companion ;  with  addi- 
tions, 1833.  Christian  Counsel  to  the  Sick,  1836.  A  Discourse  at  Oak- 
land College,  1888.     Family  Religion,  1841.     Theatrical  amusements. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  EN6LES,  D.  D. 

Philadblpbia,  September  25, 1848. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  transmit  yon  a  hw 
recotleetionB  of  my  much  esteemed  and  lamented  fHend,  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  G. 
Winchester. 
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In  regard  to  his  personal  appearance,  he  was  above  the  mediam  height,  finely 
proportioned,  erect  and  graceful  in  his  carriage,  with  a  &ce  in  which  dignity  and 
benevolence  were  happily  blended.  When  animated  in  conversation  or  in  public 
speaking,  his  eye  expressed  his  emotions,  and  beamed  with  light.  His  counte- 
nance in  repose  was  indicative  of  gentleness;  but  when  the  occasion  demanded, 
it  could  express  firm  determination,  and  even  severity.  In  the  pulpit,  or  on  the 
floor  of  a  deliberative  body,  although  his  appearance  was  youthful,  hts  person 
was  commanding,  his  self-possession  perf^t,  his  gesticulation  easy  and  graceful, 
his  voice  full  and  well  modulated,  and  his  whole  manner  peculiarly  oratorical. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  ministerial  course,  Mr.  Winchester  was  strongly 
inclined  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  was  evidently 
trammelled  by  notes.  In  an  experiment,  always  perilous  to  a  young  pastor,  from 
its  tendency  to  mere  verbiage,  he  may  have  often  failed;  but,  careful  to  arrango 
his  thoughts  in  the  study,  practice  gave  him  the  most  desirable  facility  in 
expressing  them  before  a  public  assembly.  During  his  last  visit  to  the  North, 
there  was  pereeptible  a  very  marked  improvement  of  his  pulpit  efforts.  The 
frame-work  of  his  sermons  was  more  logical,  the  thoughts  richer  and  more  con- 
densed, and  the  expression  of  them  more  forcible  and  fluent.  In  doctrinal 
preaching,  in  which  he  often  indulged,  as  well  from  a  sense  of  duty  as  a  natural 
predilection,  he  was,  as  I  have  heard  some  of  hi^  stated  and  most  intelligent 
hearers  say,  highly  instructive.  He  excelled  too  in  his  hortatory  addresses,  and 
was  often  particularly  pungent  in  his  appeals  to  the  conscience.  Imagination 
was  not  his  predominant  faculty ;  and  yet  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  it. 
It  was  perhaps  more  perceptible  in  the  freedom  of  familiar  conversation,  than  in 
his  public  addresses.  The  bent  of  his  mind  was  for  argument  and  discussion; 
and  in  deliberative  bodies  he  was  often  listened  to  with  pleasure,  if  not  surprise, 
for  the  happy  facility  he  displayed  in  developing  a  point  of  controversy,  particu- 
larly when  it  related  to  ecclesiastical  law.  If  he  was  not  always  right,  he  was 
at  least  always  plausible  and  ingenious.  His  appearance  before  the  Assembly 
of  1834  will  long  be  remember^'d.  The  subject  under  discussion  related  to  the 
grounds  of  appeal.  He  was  you  ig,  he  was  comparatively  unknown  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  members;  and  nothing  unusual  was  expected  of  him  when  he 
took  the  floor.  The  subject  was  a  dry  one,  and  seemingly  affbrded  but  little 
scope  for  the  display  of  oratorical  power;  yet  it  was  the  kind  of  sujbject  with 
which  he  loved  to  grapple.  In  the  discussion  of  it,  the  energy  of  his  mind  was 
fully  tasked;  his  eye  kindled,  the  best  points  of  his  naturally  oratorical  manner 
were  brought  forth,  and  with  the  self-possession  of  a  practised  debater,  he 
reasoned  his  points  with  a  cogency  and  fluency  which  carried  conviction  to  many 
minds,  and  held  the  attention  of  the  house  for  more  than  two  hours.  This  effort, 
like  many  preceding  ones  in  the  inferior  Courts  of  the  Church,  affbrded  tSie 
requisite  proof  that,  had  he  been  admitted  to  the  Bar,  agreeably  to  his  first 
intentions,  he  would  have  become  one  of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments. 
Esteemed  as  he  was  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  he  displayed  still  higher  power 
as  a  debater;  and  familiar  as  I  was  with  his  manner  on  such  occasions,  I  cannot 
recall  the  instance  in  which  he  was  betrayed  into  discourteous  warmth  by  strong 
opposition,  or  even  defeat. 

Mr.  Winchester  was  exemplary  in  his  domestic  relations,  warm  in  his  attach- 
ments, true  in  his  friendships,  and  amiable  in  his  intercourse  with  others.  He 
was  ardently  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  order  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  always  prepared  to  defend  them.  He  frequently  contributed  to  the  periodi- 
cal press,  and  wrote  several  original  works,  which  were  creditable  alike  to  hia 
head  and  his  heart. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  ENaLES. 
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THOMAS  SYDENHAM' WITHERSPOON* 

1830—1845. 

Thomas  Stdbnhaii  Witherspoon,  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Jenii^ 
Wiihenpoon,  was  bom  on  Black  Biver,  near  Kingsiree,  in  Williamsbnig 
IHslmt,  B.  0.,  OB  the  2d  of  January,  1805.  His  father's  paternal  great- 
grandfather,  John  Witherspoon,  who  was  a  brother  of  the  grandfather  of 
Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  was  bom 
Bear  Glasgow  in  Scotland  in  1670 ;  was  driven  by  persecution  to  Ireland  ia 
16^,  and  settled  in  the  County  of  Down ;  and  remained  there  till  17M, 
when  he  migrated  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  arrived  in  Deoember  of  that 
year, — his  wife  having  died  on  the  passage.  He  settled  near  Kingstree, 
where  he  died  in  1737,  and  was  the  first  person  buried  at  the  old  Williams- 
burg Presbyterian  Church,  which  he  had  assisted  in  building. 

The  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  though  not  wealthy,  were  in 
oomfortable  worldly  eircumstanoes,  and  able  to  provide  for  the  liberal  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  They  were  both  devout  members,  and  the  father 
an  elder,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  care 
Mid  vigilance  which  they  bestowed  especially  on  the  spiritual  interests  of 
their  household.  As  one  of  the  fruits  of  their  parental  fidelity,  this  son 
early  embraced  religion,  and  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  at  the 
age  of  about  sixteen. 

In  1825,  he  removed  with  hb  father's  family  to  Greene  County,  Ala. 
Previous  to  this,  he  had  partly  fitted  for  College  at  the  Bethel  Academy  ib 
York  District,  S.  C.,and,  after  his  removal,  completed  his  preparation  m^er 
the  Bev.  Henry  White,t  at  the  Concord  Academy,  which  was  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  his  father's  new  residence.  He  entered  the  Junior  class 
oi  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1826,  and  graduated  in  1828. 
He  then  returned  to  his  father's  in  Alabama,  placed  himself  under  the  eare 
of  the  Presbytery  of  South  Alabama,  and  pursued  his  theological  studio 
mainly  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  James  Hillhouse.t  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  on  the  23d  of  October,  1830 ;  and  was  ordained  to  the 
full  work  of  the  ministry  on  the  10th  of  November,  1832. 

Mr.  Witherspoon's  whole  ministerial  life  was  passed  in  Alabama.  Soon 
after  his  licensure  he  went,  under  direction  of  his  Presbytery,  as  a  mission- 
ary to  the  Church  at  Ouchy  Valley  in  Florida,  where  he  was  occupied  for 
six  months.  After  this  he  was  engaged  in  preaching  in  different  places, 
mitil  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1831,  or  early  in  1832,  when  he  was  invited 
to  the  Church  in  Lowndesborough,  then  in  the  bounds  of  his  Presbytery, 

•  HSS.  from  his  brother,— Dr.  J.  M.  Witherspoon,  and  Rer.  J.  M.  MeKee.— Dr.  KaU^s  Ser- 
mon on  the  Dead  of  the  Synod  of  Alabama. — Preebyierian,  1846. 

t  Henrt  Whitb  was  graduated  at  Williams  CoUese  in  1812,  studied  Thoolocy  and  went  to 
the  Sonth,  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  1824,  was  reoeired  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ala> 
bama  from  the  South  Carolina  Congre^tional  Association.  For  soma  time  pre?io«u  to  tbii^ 
he  had  been  labouring  as  a  missionary  within  the  bounds  of  that  Presbytery.  Ue  was  far  socm 
time  Principal  of  the  Concord  Academy.  But,  in  consequence  of  feeble  health,  he  was  able,  ia 
hi»  last  years,  to  perform  but  little  ministerial  labour.  He  died  after  a  serera  UlneH  of  two 
•r  three  weeks,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1829,  near  Claiborne,  Ala. 

X  James  Hillhodse,  of  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  settled  in  Greeosboroagh,  Ala.,  ia 
the  spring  t^  1822,  and  was  received  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  <^  Alabama,  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1823.  He  was  an  uncommonly  laborious  pastor,  and  an  effectiye  and  popolar  praacbcr. 
He  died  at  Greensborough  on  the  17th  of  NoTember>  1835. 
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WLB  a  stated  supply.  Having  remained  here  not  far  from  two  years,  he  was 
called  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  Church  at  Claiborne,  wliere  he  oontinmed 
until  some  time  in  the  year  1836.  He  then  accepted  an  invitation  to  the 
Church  in  Greensborough,  and  was  installed  as  its  Pastor  in  1888.  In  the 
Bpring  of  1848,  hb  health  became  so  infirm  that  he  found  himself  quite 
incapacitated  for  public  speaking,  and  he  accordingly  felt  constrabod  to 
resign  his  pastoral  charge.  This  he  did  not  without  great  reluctance,  as  his 
labours  here  had  been  richly  blessed,  and  the  Church  which  he  found  con- 
sisting of  a  few  members,  had  greatly  increased  under  his  ministrations,  in 
respect  to  both  numbers  and  efficiency. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Synod  to  the  Alabama 
Professorship  in  Oglethorpe  University.  Having  accepted  this  appointment, 
he  undertook  to  raise  funds  for  the  endowment  of  the  Professorship,  and  he 
was  prosecuting  his  agency  with  very  promising  success.  Whilst  attending 
the  sessions  of  his  Presbytery  at  Centre  Ridge  Church,  with  every  prospect 
of  being  permitted  to  labour  for  years  in  the  new  field  to  which  Providenoo 
had  called  him,  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down  with  what  proved  to  be  a 
mortal  malady.  The  Presbytery,  previous  to  adjournment,  had  a  season  of 
united  and  earnest  prayer  in  his  behalf;  but  scarcely  had  they  reached  their 
homes,  when  they  were  followed  with  the  sad  tidings  that  this  beloved  and 
honoured  brother  had  closed  his  earthly  labours.  He  died  of  ossification 
of  the  heart,  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  James  M.  Calhoun,  at  Rich- 
mond, Dallas  County,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1845,  and  his  remains  were 
removed  for  burial  to  Greensborough,  which  had  been  the  principal  scene  of 
his  pastoral  labours.  The  Professorship  which  he  had  accepted,  has  since 
been  fully  endowed,  and,  as  a  token  of  respect  for  his  memory,  is  called  by 
his  name. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  had  been  pre-eminently  a  man  of  afiOiction.  His  whole 
family  had  gone  before  him  to  the  grave,  except  one  brother,  who  reached 
him  but  a  few  hours  before  his  departure.  The  meeting  was  one  of  most 
tender  and  overwhelming  interest.  The  dying  man  embraced  his  brother 
with  inexpressible  joy,  thanking  God  that  he  was  permitted  to  see  him  once 
more  in  the  body.  He  told  him  that  he  should  die  soon,  but  that  he  did 
not  fear  death,  for  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Being  who  would  certainly  do 
with  him  what  was  right.  That  night  his  disease  evidently  gained  upon  him ; 
but  he  was  sustained  by  the  precious  promises  of  God*s  word,  many  of 
which  he  repeated  with  an  air  of  serene  and  grateful  triumph.  The  next 
day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  his  brother  said  to  him, — **  You  are  now  amidst 
the  waves  of  Jordan  ;'*  and  he  answered  with  a  smile — '*  Yes,  and  I  shall 
soon  see  our  father  and  all  the  family,  and  you  alone  are  left  behind." 
Death  now  proceeded  to  do  its  work.  Without  a  groan,  or  a  struggle^  wt 
any  thing  to  indicate  suffering,  hw  spirit  gently  passed  away  to  its  eteraal 
homo. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  was  married,  in  the  year  1882,  to  Anne  Eliza,  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Goode,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.  They  had  three 
children,  all  of  whom  died  before  their  parents.  Mrs.  Witherspoon  died  at 
Greensborough,  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  aged  thirty-five  years.  She  waa 
eminently  fitted  for  her  station,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  helpmeet  for 
her  husband. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Alabama,  at 
their  meeting,  October  25, 1845, — ^five  days  after  Mr.  Witherspoon's  death  l 
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"  Tbc  oommitte«  appointed  to  prepare  a  miiwie,  in  eonaequeDoe  of  tte 
heayj  bereavemehts  snataiiied  bj  the  SjDod,  in  the  death  of  the  three 
beloved  brethren,  £.  0.  Martin,*  F.  H.  Porter,t  and  T.  8.  Witherspooo, 
would  offer  the  following  : — That  whilst  these  afflictive  dispensations  of 
Divine  Providence  are  to  na  wrapt  in  the  most  profound  mystery,  and  are 
anch  as  to  fill  our  hearts  with  anguish ;  whilst  they  call  loudly  upon  every 
member  of  this  Synod  to  humble  himself  before  God,  it  is  certainly  a  etiQire 
of  gratitude  to  the  Oreat  Head  of  the  Church,  and  of  encouragement  to  us, 
to  learn  that  they  all  left  us  in  the  triumphs  of  faith,  with  the  full  assurance 
of  a  future  and  glorious  immortality.  We  have  only  to  pray  that  the  inila- 
enoe  of  their  good  example,  their  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
may  long  be  felt  upon  our  hearts,  and  upon  the  hearts  of  all  to  whom  they 
ooce  ministered." 


FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  NALL,  D.  D. 

Mobile,  May  80, 1857. 

Dear  Brother:  I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  your  purpose  to  inclade  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Witherspoon  in  your  work  com- 
memorative of  the  prominent  deceased  clergymen  of  our  country.  Thi«  will 
be  a  service  most  acceptable,  not  only  to  his  friends,  but  to  the  churches  in  Ala- 
bama, to  whom  the  name  of  Witherspoon  is  '*  as  ointment  poured  forth." 

At  the  time  of  my  licensure  by  the  Presbytery  of  South  Alabama,  Mr. 
Witherspoon  was  a  young  but  active  member.  From  that  time  till  his  death — a 
period  of  twelve  years  —  we  were  intimate  friends,  ever  communicating  most 
freely  on  the  various  duties,  and  trials,  and  difSculties,  incident  to  ministerial  \i(t. 
In  the  providence  of  God,  we  were  thrown  together  in  the  performance  of  much 
missionary  work.  Many  were  the  protracted,  sacramental,  and  camp,  meetings 
we  conducted,  and  in  which  we  laboured  for  days  and  even  weeks,  with  those 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  presence  which  are  seen  in  the  awakening  and  edifi- 
cation of  God's  people,  and  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  the  ungodly — in  all 
which  he  was  a  **  true  yoke  fellow."  I  had  every  opportunity  of  knowing  him — 
of  knowing  him  in  the  private  walks, — even  the  closet  communings,  of  the 
Christian  minister.  Many  and  precious  have  been  our  seasons  of  private  devo- 
tion. Our  practice  was  to  retire  to  the  woods  and  engage  in  prayer  before  going 
into  the  pulpit,  and  then  from  the  pulpit,  to  make  our  way  to  the  woods  again. 
And  we  felt  that  this  was  the  secret  of  that  success  which  so  often  crowned  our 
labours. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  was  of  medium  height,  slender  frame,  thin  visage,  dark  skin, 
a  keen,  discerning  eye,  and  of  easy,  gentlemanly  manners.     Your  &^t  impres- 

Elov  Olds  Martim  wm  bora  in  TJndorhUl,  Yt.,  April  18,  1806.  H«  early  diMOT«nd  a 
remarkable  fondness  for  books,  and  was  readj  to  make  aoT  saerifioe  for  the  indnlgeDoe  of  tim 
taste.  He  became  in  dne  time  a  student  at  the  Unirerslty  of  Vermont,  whei«  be  enjored  a 
high  reppUtion  as  a  scholar,  and  graduated  in  1831.  The  next  jear  he  waa  lieenaed  to  prcasli 
bv  the  Northwestern  Association  of  Vermont,  and  in  1833,  went  to  Alabama  a«  an  Arat  of 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union.  On  the  27th  of  Febniair,  1834,  he  was  i«ceir«d  under 
the  eare  of  the  South  Alabama  Presbytery,  and  on  the  21st  of  November,  1835,  waa  oitlMMd 
and  installed  Pastor  of  Hopewell  and  Sandy  Ridw  Churches.  After  an  able,  self-denTinc 
?S7c  ^. J^  iuocessful  ministry  of  about  ten  years,  be  died  of  consumption  on  the  3d  of  Mai^ 
1M5.  His  death  bod  was  a  most  edifying  scene  of  Christian  faith  and  trinmph. 
loto^  u*?f "  ^*  ^**'*''*'''  '^ro™  ^«  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  visited  Alabama  aa  eadj  aa 
1818,  held  a  two  days  meeting  there,  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  under  a  spacious  o^- 
and  he  repeated  his  visit  in  1821,  and  held  another  similar  meeting.  On  both  thCMoceaalow! 
parenU  carried  their  children  the  distance  of  thirty  miles,  to  have  them  baptised.  He  io^2 
the  Presbytery  of  South  AUbama  in  the  spring  of  1828;  and  laboured  boAaa  an  instroc^CT^ 
youth,  and  a  preacher  of  the  Goroel,  in  different  parts  of  the  Stata,  mtU  hit  death,  whieh 
^«rrod  in  the  year  1845.    HeHTa.  four  iK>ns,  n'ow  (1857)  ministon  ^  ^  ftSVuriS 
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would  be  decidedly  faTOorable,  and  subseqaent  acquaintance  would  confirm 
them. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  was  capable  of  profound  and  laborious  ibought,  though  he  did 
not  ofleu  give  himself  to  severe  investigations.  Not  but  he  was  a  lover  of  books 
and  of  close  thinking;  but  in  those  days,  such  were  the  moral  and  spiritual  des- 
titutions of  the  Church  in  this  region,  and  such  the  Macedonian  cry  from  the 
>v^hole  of  South  Alabama,  that  little  beyond  the  neoessary  pulpit  preparations 
\ras  attempted  by  any  of  our  ministers.  Ilis  mind  was  very  quick  in  its  operas 
tions,  and,  apparently  without  an  effort,  he  made  himself  familiar  with  any  sub* 
ject,  if  not  master  of  it.  As  to  his  moral  character,  he  was  above  suspicion. 
He  **  hated  eyery  false  way." 

Aa  a  preacher,  he  was  at  once  argumentative  and  persuasive.  These  were  his 
leadiag  characterlBtics.  His  strong  arguments  and  tender  appeals  emphatically 
constituted  his  power  in  the  pulpit.  By  the  one,  he  disarmed  the  sinner;  by  the 
othi^r,  he  led  him  to  the  Cross.  Even  when  he  preached  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
he  did  it  in  such  an  affectionate  and  subdued  spirit,  that  you  could  not  resist  the 
impression  that  he  was  '*  speaking  the  truth  in  love." 

You  will  not  be  surprised,  after  what  I  have  already  said,  that  I  should  add — 
he  was  a  popular  preacher — popular,  not  because  of  eccentricities,  or  of  over- 
wrought, astounding  figures  and  illustrations;  for  of  these  he  had  none, — baton 
account  of  his  real  substantial  excellence.  He  was  deservedly  one  of  our 
favourites.  We  admired  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  we  admired  and  loved  him  out 
of  it.  And  then  he  was  such  a  cheerful  Christian, — so  accessible, — so  at  home 
every  where  and  with  every  body.  I  have  no  doubt  but  this  was  an  important 
element  of  both  his  popularity  and  his  usefulness.  His  religion  was  not  of  the 
gloomy  and  morose  type.  The  young  approached  him  without  feeling  that  they 
were  entering  a  religious  cloud.  With  him  the  transition  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
social  circle,  and  from  the  social  circle  back  again  to  the  pulpit,  was  easy  and 
natural; — such  as  not  to  diminish  the  solemnity  and  authority  of  the  one,  or  to 
cast  a  shade  over  the  rational  enjoyments  of  the  other.  In  this  particular,  he 
was  truly  a  remarkable  man.  He  possessed  an  exhaustless  fund  of  anecdote, 
and  powers  of  mimicry  almost  unrivalled;  and,  on  fitting  occasions,  he  could  deal 
out  the  former,  and  bring  into  exercise  the  latter,  with  as  much  effect  as  any 
other  man.  But  there  was  never  the  least  approach  to  this  sort  of  indulgence 
in  the  pulpit;  though  I  have  seen  him  in  circumstances  in  which  his  irrepressible 
good-humour  had  full  play  almost  up  to  the  moment  of  his  entering  it. 

His  most  powerful  sermons  were  delivered  under  circumstances  which  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  previous  retirement.  An  instance  now  occurs  to  me:— - 
.  By  the  appointment  of  Presbytery,  he  was  unexpectedly  called  to  preach  an 
Ordination  Sermon.  He  had  no  written  preparation  for  the  occasion,  nor  had 
he  even  selected  a  text.  We  took  tea  together — ^a  number  of  us — where  there 
was  quite  an  overflow  of  the  social  feeling;  and  Brother  Witherspoon  had  his 
full  share  in  it,  notwithstanding  he  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  main  service  of 
the  evening.  We  walk  together  to  the  house  of  God.  The  solemnities  of  the 
hour  are  upon  him.  '*  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  The  bow  is  unstrung  no  longer. 
*'  Separated  unto  the  Gospel  of  God,"  is  his  text.  A  more  powerful  and  appro- 
priate sermon  I  never  heard.  He  surpassed  himself.  Even  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  the  remembrance  of  the  scenes  of  that  night  opens  afresh  in  ray 
bosom  the  fonntain  of  deep  feeling.  Said  a  prominent  lawyer,  on  leaving  the 
church, — '*  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  sermon  ?  When  he  closed,  it  was  as  much 
as  I  could  do  to  keep  from  applauding  him."  He  had  spoken  the  word  of  God^ 
^  and  the  congregation  felt  its  power.  Do  you  say, — **  Rash  man!  Why,  under 
the  circumstances,  did  you  comply  with  the  wishes  of  your  Presbytery  ?  Or, 
having  consented  to  do  so,  why  did  you  mingle  with  your  friends  in  their  blithe- 
tome  repartees  till  the  hour  of  worship  arrived  ? "     No,  he  was  not  rash-*. 

Vol.  IV.       96 
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Becessarily  cut  off,  as  he  wta,  from  his  secret  deyotions — no  opporiimitj  Car 
previous  preparation, — he  knew  where  next  his  strength  lay— ^  the  9^nd^§ 
rapid f  grasping  rebound.  In  that  evening's  flow  of  spirit,  there  was  neither 
trifling  nor  irreverence — it  was  the  sparkling,  gushing  stream,  springing  up  at  its 
mountain  head,  soon  to  dash  away, — the  mighty  river,  giving  life  and  beauty  to 
the  valley  beneath.  That  he  consented  to  the  wishes  of  his  Presbytery  brings 
out  another  lovely  trait  of  his  character.  It  was  a  rule  with  him,  from  which  I 
never  knew  him  to  depart,  to  do  whaiever  the  Presbytery  coiled  him  to  do.  The 
observance  of  his  ordination  *'  promise  of  subjection  to  his  brethren  in  the  Lord," 
was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  him.  *'  Brethren,  if  you  say  it  is  my  duty  to 
go  to  Africa,  God  helping  me,  I  will  go."  Under  the  operation  of  this  rule, — 
for  I  assure  you  the  brethren  did  not  suffer  it  to  become  obsolete, — be  was,  for 
years,  the  working  member  of  the  Presbytery.  As  Stated  Clerk,  which  offioe 
he  held  for  ten  years,  his  duties  were  laborious,  and  yet,  they  were  bat  a  smati 
portion  of  the  burdens  laid  upon  him.  Whatever  duty  we  assigned  hiniy  we  felt 
confident  that  he  would  do  it,  and  do  it  well.  Truly  he  was  a  most  valuable 
member  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  We  were  wont  to  look  up  to  him,  and  not 
without  good  reason — he  was  always  so  thoroughly  posted  in  all  Church 
matters. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  the  character  of  this  excellent  brother,  if  I  should  not 
say  a  word  in  reference  to  his  connection  with  the  subject  of  slavery.  He  was 
the  possessor  of  a  considerable  number  of  slaves — perhaps  thirty — whom  he  had 
received  by  inheritance.  But  he  treated  them  almost  with  the  affection  of  a 
father.  Instead  of  constantly  employing  an  overseer,  he,  for  the  most  part, 
employed  one  of  their  own  number,  a  venerable  old  pious  negro,  by  the  name  d* 
Paul,  who  was  greatly  respected  by  the  whole  community,  and  withal  was  in 
some  sense  a  preacher, — to  take  the  general  direction  of  affairs  on  the  plantation; 
and,  under  his  superintendence,  every  thing  moved  on  in  the  most  quiet  and  har- 
monious way.  Many  years  before  his  death,  he  offered  to  set  them  free,  and  to 
pay  the  expense  of  their  passage  to  Liberia, — and  this  was  a  standing  offer  as  long 
as  he  lived;  but  they  uniformly  declined  it.  By  his  will,  he  presented  them  to 
Henry  Clay,  as  President  of  the  Colonization  Society,  to  be  sent  to  Liberia,  and 
his  will  has  accordingly  taken  effect. 

Such  was  Brother  Witherspoon,  as  I  knew  him.  The  Presbytery  thus  d<K8 
their  obituary  notice  of  him: — ** He  had  laboured  long,  and  faithfully,  and  well. 
He  fell  at  his  post,  on  the  field  of  labour,  beloved  of  the  Churches,  wept  for  by 
his  numerous  spiritual  children,  lamented  by  his  brethren  of  Presbytery,  ai^ 
honoured  of  God.  His  was  a  bright  star,  that  suddenly  set  in  unclouded 
lustre.»' 

Yours  in  Christ, 

ROBERT  KALL. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  H.  MITCHELL,  D.  D. 

Florence,  Ala.,  May  26,  1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  only  objection  to  complying  with  your  request  is  that  I  feel 
myself  quite  incompetent  to  do  justice  to  the  excellent  character  which  you  ask 
me  to  delineate.  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  few  brief  notices  of  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon, and  shall  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  more  confidence,  as  I  know  that  it 
has  already  passed  into  the  hands  of  my  esteemed  friend,  and  the  bosom  fiiend 
of  Mr.  W.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nail,  whose  testimony  and  opinion  will,  on  every 
account,  be  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 

In  society  Mr.  Witherspoon  always  appeared  the  frank,  courteous,  Christkn 
gentleman.  His  conversational  powers  were  remarkable,  and  his  good-humour 
oombined  with  his  good-sense  to  render  him  the  life  of  every  circle  into  which  he 
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yfrtka  thrown.  His  emotional  nature  he  seemed  to  hare  under  great  control;  and 
he  could  pass  from  the  state  of  feeling  appropriate  to  one  set  of  circumstances,  to 
the  state  of  feeling  appropriate  to  another,  with  a  sort  of  graceful  fiicilitj  that  I 
have  soaroelj  witnessed  in  the  same  degree  in  any  other  person. 

As  a  preacher,  his  manner  was  peculiarly  his  own.  Indeed  by  some  he  was 
accounted  deficient  in  manner.  His  voice  was  not  remarkable  for  either  depth 
or  compass.  His  utterance  was  exceedingly  rapid,  and  occasionally,  when 
excited,  indistinct.  But  though  he  did  not  possess  what  may  be  called  the 
graces  of  oratory,  he  had  that  which  was  far  better,  and  which  rendered  his 
speaking  immeasurably  more  impressive — I  mean  the  intense  earnestness  of  a 
man  who  deeply  felt  the  inspiration  of  his  subject.  There  was  no  attempt  at  fine 
speaking — no  roaming  over  the  fields  of  science,  or  ravelling  amidst  the  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  to  astound  or  to  entrance  his  audience.  He  did  not  essay  to  soar  to 
**  untrodden  heights,"  nor  was  he  ever  subject  to  precipitous  or  perilous  falls. 
But  if  glowing  fervour  and  undaunted  boldness;  if  evangelical  thoughts  tersely 
and  appropriately  expressed;  if  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  presented  with 
remarkable  simplicity  and  striking  beauty  of  illustration — if  these  constitute 
pulpit  eloquence, — then  Thomas  S.  Witherspoon  possessed  it  in  no  ordinary 
degree. 

<<No  studied  eloqaenoe  was  there  diiplayed; 

**No  poetry  of  Uuaguage  lent  iU  aid; 

*'  Bat  plain  the  words  that  from  the  preacher  oame : " 

Yet  you  could  not  listen  to  him  without  being  impressed  with  the  belief  that  his 
ruling  desire  was  to  convince  the  sceptic,  to  convert  the  ungodly,  and  to  quicken, 
edify  and  comfort  the  Christian. 

There  was  a  clearness  and  freshness  in  his  style,  and  a  vivacity  and  natural- 
ness in  his  manner,  which  rendered  him  attractive  to  all  classes.  He  was  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  his  power  of  illustration — ^indeed  I  am  not  certain  but  that 
this  was  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  his  preaching.  He  dwelt  largely 
upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  always  exhibited  them  in  their  practical 
relations.  At  protracted  meetings,  and  during  seasons  of  revival,  he  was  much 
sought  afler  by  his  brethren;  and  on  these  occasions  his  preaching  talents  always 
found  ample  scope,  and  were  exhibited  to  the  greatest  advantage.  When  he  held 
up  the  Cross  as  the  only  hope  of  a  lost  world,  there  was  sometimes  a  melting 
tenderness,  a  thrilling  power  in  his  utterance,  that  would  bring  the  tear  to  many 
an  eye.  Ho  was  emphatically  a  ready  man.  His  mind  was  a  well  furnished 
cabinet  in  which  all  the  materials  were  arranged,  assorted,  and  ready  for  imme- 
diate use;  and  hence,  let  the  exigency  be  what  it  might,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  he  should  be  taken  by  surprise. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  was  a  well  read  theologian.  For  the  eminent  men  and  stand 
ard  authors  of  our  Church  he  had  a  high  veneration;  but  he  was  not  the  man  to 
bow  obsequiously  to  any  human  authority.  Not  that  he  was  a  hobby-rider,  or 
was  ambitious  to  appear  as  the  author  of  "new-fangled  notions," — ^but  he 
thought  for  himself;  and  even  when  he  adopted  the  thoughts  of  others,  it  was 
not  till  he  had  carefUUy  digested  as  well  as  weighed  them  by  an  independent 
intellectual  process. 

Among  what  I  would  call  the  prejudices  of  Mr.  Witherspoon  was  his  great 
dislike,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry,  to  the  habit  of  preaching 
from  a  manuscript.  He  wrote  his  sermons,  but  he  neither  committed  them  to 
memory,  nor  carried  them  into  the  pulpit.  He  usually  read  them  over  two  or 
three  times,  and  then  left  them  in  his  study.  I  have  heard  him  ridicule  the  idea 
of  reading  the  Gospel.  **  Just  imagine  Paul  " — he  would  say — "  reading  the 
Gospel  on  Mars  Hill  to  the  J/reopagites!  "  I  have  seen  him  mimic,  in  a  most 
quizzical  manner,  a  preacher  poring  over  his  paper,  and  making  gestures  over  his 
head  at  the  people.  But,  in  doing  so,  he  did  not  intend  to  wound  or  offend  those 
who  adopt  this  mode  of  preaching,  but  to  dissuade  his  younger  brethren  fh>m 
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it,— b^eyiDg,  as  he  did,  that  it  was  fittad  greatly  to  dtminiah  the  effect  of  Qm 
pulpit  on  the  masses. 

The  piety  of  Mr.  Witherspoon  was  of  an  exceedingly  cheerful  type;  and  yet 
it  was  deep,  earnest  and  all  pervading.  There  was  do  sacrifice  that  he  was  not 
willing  to  make  to  truth  and  duty.  He  had  much  of  Christian  meekness,  ten- 
derness, and  loveliness.  The  mirthfulness  and  good-humour  which  were  so  nat«- 
ral  to  him,  and  which  so  much  delighted  his  friends,  were  often  to  himsdf  an 
occasion  of  deep  regret  and  remorse;  and  I  believe  it  was  no  uncommon  thii^ 
for  him  to  find  his  own  heart  burdened  somewhat  in  proportion  as  he  bad,  by 
his  almost  matchless  wit,  contributed  to  warm  and  exhilarate  the  spirits  of 
others. 

In  love  for  the  Church  of  our  fathers;  in  strong  desires  to  see  oar  Sontfaen 
Zion  arise  and  shine;  in  comprehensive  and  active  benevolence;  in  admiratkm  for 
consecrated  talents;  in  warm  attachment  to  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
in  self-denying  and  vigorous  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's 
Kingdom, — I  may  safely  say  that  he  had  no  superior  in  Alabama.  His  fame  is 
that  of  an  humble  Christian,  a  true  Philanthropist,  an  able,  diligent  and  ^ith- 
fnl  Minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yery  truly  and  fraternally  yours, 

WHiLIAM  H.  MITCHELL. 


SAMUEL  Mcculloch  Williamson  * 

1830—1846. 

Samuel  McCullogh  Williamson,  the  second  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Mary  Williamson,  was  bom  in  Northampton  County,  N.  C,  on  the  7th  rf 
May,  1804.  In  his  early  years  ho  evinced  great  strength  and  ardour  <^ 
feeling,  was  quick  and  generous  in  his  impulses,  reckless  of  danger,  and  hr 
from  any  thing  that  gave  promise  of  his  becoming  a  minbter  of  the  Gospel. 
•Having  been  prepared  for  College  at  the  Academy  at  Warrenton,  N.  C-,  he 
entered  Yale  College  in  1819,  and  graduated  in  1823.  Soon  after  hia 
return  home,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  1825.  The  next  year  he  removed  to  Tennessee,  and  commenc&l 
practice  in  partnership  with  John  Grundy,  son  of  the  Hon.  Felix  Gnuidy, 
with  every  prospect  of  early  attaining  to  eminence  in  the  profession.  A  few 
months  afterwards,  he  was  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John  W.  Hall,  then  of  Murfreesborough,  and 
principally  by  means  of  reading  Doddridge's  '*  Rise  and  Progress  of  Reli- 
gion in  the  soul."  Whilst  there  was  much,  in  a  worldly  point  of  yiew,  to 
tempt  him  ^  remain  at  the  Bar,  he  became  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  practicable,  he  abandoned 
his  profession,  and  commenced  a  course  of  study  for  the  ministry.  £arly 
in  1829,  he  went  to  Danville,  Ky.,  and  studied  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  D.  D.,  until  some  time  the  next  year,  when  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Shiloh  Presbytery. 

After  his  licensure,  he  travelled  and  preached  for  some  months  in  the 
Western  District  of  Tennessee,  and  among  the  Chickasaw  and    Chootaw 

*  MSS.  ttom  Bev.  D.  Irving  and  Rev.  J.  0.  Stedman. 
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ladiaiis.  About  ihe  close  of  tho  yoftr  18S0,  he  settled  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
where  he  remained  three  years, — ^being  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  of 
that  place.  When  he  commenced  his  labours  there,  there  were  but  few 
dwellings,  and  not  a  church  edifice  in  the  town ;  and  the  state  of  morals  was 
such  as  to  give  little  promise  of  comfort  to  the  minister  who  should  dare 
to  faithfully  do  his  duty.  Mr.  Williamson,  however,  addressed  himself  to 
his  work  with  a  constancy  that  never  wavered,  and  a  firmness  that  never 
faltered  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  vice  and  impiety  quailed  before  him. 
His  labours  were  soon  owned  of  his  Gracious  Master ;  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Memphis'  was  established  through  his  instrumentality ;  and 
many  were  added  to  it  whom  he  was  permitted  to  reeognise  as  the  seals  of 
his  ministry.  In  connection  with  this  charge  he  preached  at  two  other 
stations,  distant, — the  one  ten,  the  other  twenty-four  miles.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  him  to  preach  five  times  a  week;  and,  in  order  to  meet  his 
appointments,  he  was  often  obliged  to  make  his  horse  swim  the  swollen 
streams  which  abound  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
His  labours  as  an  Evangelist  were  particularly  successful. 

He  left  Memphis  at  the  close  of  1833,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1834  com- 
menced his  labours  at  the  Mountain,  and  Covington,  where  he  remained 
several  years,  preaching  with  great  fervour  and  effect  to  two  congregations. 
This  custom  of  preaching  to  joint  congregations  he  continued  till  his  death, 
owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  and  the  scarcity  of  ministers  in 
that  portion  of  the  Southwest.  In  1838,  he  removed  to  Lagrange,  and 
supplied  the  Churches  of  Lagrange  and  Bethany  till  1842,  when  he  removed 
to  Somerville,  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  had  a  farm,)  still  preach- 
ing at  Bethany ;  and  in  the  supply  of  these  two  churches  he  continued  till 
his  death.  His  whole  ministerial  life  was  spent  in  Tennessee.  His  last 
illness  was  contracted  while  preaching  at  Bethany  on  an  excessively  warm 
Sabbath  in  the  summer.  He  lingered  about  two  weeks  after  the  first 
attack,  and  died  with  perfect  composure  on  the  6th  of  July,  1846,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Williamson  was  first  married,  in  1831,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev, 
Robert  Chapman,  D.  D.,  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  After  her  death,  he  was  married  a  second  time,  in  1841,  to  Mary 
Jane,  daughter  of  Stephen  K.  Sneed,  of  Lagrange,  Tenn.  He  had  three 
daughters  and  one  son  by  the  first  marriage,  and  one  daughter  by  the  second. 
His  son,  a  graduate  of  West  Tennessee  College,  is  now  (1857)  practising 
Law  in  Somerville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Williamson  was  exceedingly  popular  in  each  of  the  congregations  to 
which  he  ministered.  He  was,  at  different  periods,  invited  to  several  larger 
and  more  influential  churches ;  but  he  chose  to  live  and  die  in  the  region 
where  he  commenced  his  ministry.  His  name  is  gratefully  and  reverently 
cherished,  not  only  by  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  stated  labours, 
but  by  those  to  whom  he  occasionally  ministered,  and  indeed  by  the  whole 
surrounding  Christian  community. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  IRVING. 

MoRUSiowir,  K.  J.,  July  20, 1867. 
Dear  Sir:  The  task  you  have  assigned  me  is,  in  many  respects,  an  agreeable 
one.    From  the  time  of  my  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Williamson,  in  1840,  till 
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hit  death,  I  was  either  an  attendant  upon  his  ministry,  an  inmate  of  his  bovse, 
or  in  oorrespondenoe  with  him,  so  that  I  became  thoroughly  conversant  with  both 
his  inner  and  outer  life.     l*o  me  his  memory  is  most  precious. 

He  was  rather  below  than  above  the  medium  height,  slender  in  form,  with  a 
countenance  full  of  life  and  expression.  In  his  movements  he  was  qakk;  ia 
manners  dignified  and  polished,— ever  manifesting  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
world  the  true  Christian  gentleman.  Far  removed  from  stiffness  and  formality, 
there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  light  or  trifling  in  his  demeanour.  He 
was  ever  natural,  in  all  circles,  and  on  all  occasions.  His  love  of  truth  was  most 
intense,  while  a  deep  religious  principle  pervaded  his  acts  as  a  man  and  a  Gospel 
minister. 

In  his  friendship  he  was  ardent,  unselfish  and  steadfast,  seeking  the  good  of 
others  more  than  his  own.  In  his  disposition,  he  was  benevolent  and  affectioft- 
ate,  and  always  ready  to  grant  needed  assistance,  when  it  was  in  his  power. 
It  was  a  principle  with  him  never  to  refuse  those  who  solicited  alms,  eiea 
when  seemingly  unworthy;  for  he  used  to  say  that  he  would  rather  be  deceived 
many  times,  than  in  a  single  instance  turn  away  one  of  Christ's  ransomed  ones, 
unrelieved. 

But  whilst  there  was  a  peculiar  charm  about  his  private  and  social  life  that 
made  his  society  much  sought  after,  yet,  in  my  judgment,  his  greatness  was 
developed  chiefly  in  the  pulpit.  There  he  shone  pre-eminently.  He  was  not  a 
learned  theologian — he  was  too  practical  and  too  much  engaged  in  active  duties 
for  that;  neither  can  it  be  said  that  he  was  great  in  depth  and  reach  of  intellect — 
yet,  for  activity  and  energy  of  mind,  clearness  of  thought,  impressivenesa  and 
earnestness  of  manner,  and  fervid  unaffected  eloquence,  he  had  not  his  superior 
in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  in  the  whole  of  the  Western  District. 

As  a  man,  he  knew  not  fear.  But  whilst  he  was  bold  in  the  utterance  of 
truth,  it  was  associated  with  so  much  of  melting  tenderness  and  affection,  as  net 
only  to  gain  but  rivet  the  attention  of  his  audience.  His  preaching  was  practical 
and  experimental,  rather  than  technically  doctrinal;  and  some  of  his  appeals  to 
the  sinner  I  have  never  heard  surpassed  by  any  preacher  in  this  or  other  lands. 
Though  he  cordially  received  and  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  yet  they  were  so  presented  as  not  to  arouse  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  at  some  of  them  through  a  distorted  medium.  I 
remember  an  instance  of  a  prominent  individual  who  had  no  sympathy  with  Cal- 
vinism, listening  to  a  sermon  preached  by  him  on  special  providence,  and  remark- 
ing afterwards  that,  as  Mr.  W.  unfolded  the  subject,  and  maintained  it  by  certain 
arguments,  his  judgment  assented  to  the  whole  as  true;  but  when,  at  its  dose, 
he  affirmed  that  all  who  believed  the  doctrine  in  the  manner  presented  most 
necessarily  believe  the  doctrine  of  "  divine  decrees,"  he  revolted  at  the  condo- 
sion;  and  he  afterwards  told  one  of  Mr.  W.'s  elders  that  his  minister  insidiously 
presented  '*  those  horrible  decrees  "  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disguise  them,  and 
stealthily  obtrude  them  upon  those  by  whom  they  could  never  be  received. 

His  sermons  were  at  times  ornate  and  imaginative,  yet  his  imagination  was 
chastened,  and  he  never  indulged  it  except  to  give  the  greater  effect  to  the  tmtb. 
To  win  souls  to  Christ  was  evidently  the  grand  object  of  his  preaching.  He 
seldom  wrote  out  a  sermon  in  full,  and  he  never  preached  from  a  manuscript. 
He  was  a  fluent  speaker,  and  at  times  rapid,  though  distinct  in  his  enunciation, — 
having  a  clear,  silvery  toned  voice.  His  thoughts  were  uniformly  expressed  in 
appropriate  language  and  in  good  taste. 

He  was  a  laborious  minister,  ever  ready  and  willing  to  work  for  his  Master. 
Time  and  distance  were  not  thought  of,  if  he  could  accomplish  good.  His  minis- 
try was  a  successful  one,  and  in  periods  of  awakening  he  was  much  sought  after 
by  neighbouring  Churches,  when  he  would  labour  with  the  greatest  ferroar  and 
assiduity.    On  such  occasions  he  was  largdy  endowed  with  that  wisdom  iHiidi  is 
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so  imporUnt  and  necessary  in  directing  inquirers  to  Christ.  He  had  a  quick 
insight  into  human  character,  and  seemed  to  read  the  inmost  workings  of  the  soul, 
and  seldom  was  he  deceived.  Thus,  whilst  an  acquaintance  of  my  own  was  under 
serious  impressions,  he  sought  to  engage  Mr.  W.  in  conversation:  hut,  though  ho 
tiad  much  to  say  to  other  inquirers,  not  a  word  would  he  address  to  him.  This 
he  afterwards  told  me  was  the  very  treatment  he  needed— he  wished  to  shake 
ott  his  convictions  and  get  into  controversy;  hut  Mr.  W.*s  conduct  was  the 
means  of  deepening  his  anxiety,  and  leading  him  to  the  Cross. 

A  slave  holder  hy  inheritance,  at  one  time  he  had  serious  douhts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  relation — at  any  rate,  the  responsihility  was  greater  than  he  was 
willing  to  hear.  This  led  him  to  take  measures  for  the  emancipation  of  his 
slaves;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  taught  them  all  to  read,  so  far  as  they  were  capa- 
ble of  being  taught,  furnished  each  one  with  a  copy  of  the  Word  of  Qod,  and 
started  to  one  of  the  new  free  States  to  purchase  land  where  they  might  earn  an 
honest  livelihood.  But,  after  a  thorough  examination  into  the  condition  and 
privileges  of  the  free  blacks,  he  returned  home  with  a  saddened  heart,  deter- 
mined to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully  to  them  whilst  under  his  care,  until  the 
way  should  be  clear  for  sending  them  to  Liberia.  This  design  was  frustrated. 
Yet  he  was  ever  a  kind  and  indulgent  Master,  and  was  regarded  by  his  slaves 
with  strong  affection. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Williamson  was  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  when 
he  delivered,  at  my  ordination  as  an  Evangelist  to  India,  and  in  the  place  of  his 
early  labours,  a  charge  the  most  thrilling  and  impressive.  So  deep  were  his 
emotions,  at  times,  that  he  could  scarcely  proceed.  The  tones  of  his  voice,  and 
bis  benevolent  and  tender  expression  of  countenance,  are  indelibly  impressed  on 
my  memory;  and  when  he  addressed  me  as  **  his  son  in  the  faith,"  and  pre- 
seuted  me,  near  the  close  of  his  charge,  with  a  beautiful  Bible,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion,— **  The  Missionary's  Uope^  **  the  scene  was  touching  beyond  all  description, 
not  to  myself  only,  but  to  the  whole  congregation.  There  was  scarcely  a 
dry  eye  in  the  house.  A  few  weeks  more,  and  all  that  was  mortal  of  one  of  my 
best  and  dearest  friends,  and  one  who  was  instrumental  in  leading  me  to  the 
Saviour,  was  entombed,  to  gather  beauty  and  strength  for  the  resurrection. 
Though  dead,  he  lives  in  the  Church,  in  many  brought  through  his  agency  to 
Christ,  and  in  several  who  are  proclaiming  the  same  truth  he  loved  and  delighted 
to  preach. 

Long  will  his  memory  be  cherished  in  West  Tennessee,  as  an  eloquent  and 
effective  preacher,  a  feeling  and  loving  pastor,  an  honoorid  friend,  a  devoted 
Christian,  and  a  highly  influential  man. 

Yours  sincerely, 

DAVID  IBVING. 
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JAMES  MORRISON  ARNELL » 

1830—1850. 

James  Morrison  Arnell,  a  son  of  Dr.  David  and  Mary  (Morrison) 
Amell,  was  born  in  Goshen,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1808.  Both  parents  were  of  Scotch  and  Presbyterian  descent.  His 
father  was  somewhat  distinguished  as  a  medicid  practitioner,  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  reputation  and  efficiency  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
county  in  which  he  lived.  The  early  years  of  the  son  seem  to  have  been 
those  of  a  quiet,  studious,  ambitious  boy,  with  much  love  for  study^  and 
little  for  the  ordinary  active  sports  of  youth.  The  **  Night  Thoughts  "  and 
'*  Paradise  Lost*'  were  among  his  favourite  books  at  this  period,  and  he 
read  them  with  a  discriminating  relish  of  their  beauties.  In  due  time  he 
became  a  member  of  Williams  College,  where  he  evinced  a  high  order  oi 
talent,  and  took  rank  among  the  best  scholars  in  his  class.  He  graduated 
in  September,  1827,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  a  Greek  Oration.  He 
subsequently  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Ezra  Fisk,  the  minister  of  his  native  place;  and  in  April,  1830,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson. 

Shortly  after  his  licensure,  Mr.  Amell  went  to  the  South,  and  for  six 
months  laboured  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  He  went  to  Tennessee,  in  the  spring, 
or  early  in  the  summer,  of  1831,  and  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, and  installed  as  Pastor  of  Zion  Church,  near  Columbia,  in  that  State, 
on  the  31st  of  March,  1832.  Here  he  continued  a  devoted,  useful  and 
most  acceptable,  Pastor,  till  the  close  of  life. 

In  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1837,  Mr.  Amell  feU  upon 
the  New  School  side,  though,  if  the  tone  of  his  spirit  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  few  productions  of  his  pen  which  I  have  seen,  he  could  have  had  liltle 
relish  for  controversy. 

Mr.  Amell  died  of  pneumonia,  after  an  illness  of  sev^al  weeks,  at  ibis 
residence  near  Ashwood,  Maury  County,  Tenn.,  on  the  4th  of  Mareh,  1850. 
In  the  near  approach  of  death,  he  was  perfectly  tranquil  and  collected. 
When  he  saw  that  he  had  but  a  little  longer  to  live,  he  desired  his  fkmOy, 
and  those  of  his  friends  who  were  present,  to  come  near  to  him,  and  having 
calmly  bade  them  an  affectionate  farewell,  and  commended  them  and  him- 
self, with  an  unwavering  confidence,  into  the  hands  of  his  Bedeemer,  he 
requested  his  attending  physician  to  place  him  in  the  most  comfortable 
position  for  the  dying  struggle.  When  that  struggle  was  nearly  over,  he 
was  asked  if  he  knew  Dr.  B.,  who  had  just  reached  his  bedside ;  and  he 
replied  in  a  clear  voice, — *'  Yes,  and  love  him  too."  Having  said  these 
words,  he  fell  asleep. 

Mr.  Arnell  was  an  eamest  friend  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  wai 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote  it,  in  the  comparatively  new  country  ia 
which  his  lot  was  cast.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the  Columbia 
Female  Institute,  and  delivered  an  Address  before  it  in  1846,  which  was 
published,  and  which  is  characterized  by  a  rich  vein  of  poetic  beauty,  as 

•  Chrbtian  Beooid,  1850.— MS.  from  his  ton. 
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well  as  of  strong  practioal  thought.  In  1847,  he  delivered  an  Address  before 
the  Literary  Societies  of  Jackson  College,  which  was  also  published,  and 
which  would  rank  well,  in  point  of  conception  and  execution,  with  the  best  of 
that  numerous  class  of  productions,  which,  in  these  latter  years,  have  almost 
deluged  the  country.  He  contributed  many  articles  to  the  literary  and 
religious  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  among  others,  a  series,  under  the  title 
of  *' Pulpit  Sketches,"  to  the  Christian  Record,  which  are  rare  specimens 
of  beautiful  composition. 

In  April,  1832,  Mr.  Arnell  was  married  to  Jane  Frierson,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Mayes,  M.  D.  She  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  but,  from  1808 
till  the  time  of  her  death,  resided  in  the  Friersou  settlement, — the  place 
where  her  husband  preached  and  died.  They  had  five  children, — three  sons 
and  two  daughters.     Mrs.  Arnell  died  on  the  3d  of  May,  1854. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  MACK. 

Columbia,  Tenn.,  May  16, 1857. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Shortly  after  my  removal  to  this  place  in  1843,  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  Rev.  James  Morrison  Arnell.  He  resided  about  six  miles 
West  of  this  town,  and  was  Pastor  of  the  Zion  Presbyterian  Church — a  church 
formed  by  a  colony,  which  came  early  in  the  present  century  from  South  Caro- 
lina. We  were  often  thrown  together,  occasionally  exchanged  pulpits,  and,  at' 
various  times,  assisted  each  other  in  Sacramental  meetings. 

Mr.  Arnell  had  seemingly  a  frail  constitution.  He  was  full  six  feet  in  height, 
and  very  slender.  His  eyes  and  hair  were  black,  and  his  complexion  somewhat 
dark.  His  general  appearance  indicated  both  feeble  health,  and  a  delicate  physi- 
cal organization. 

Of  retiring  disposition,  he  was  not  always  drawn  readily  into  conversation. 
A  stranger  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  reserved,  if  not  distant.  He 
was  not  easy  of  access — still  he  was  not  unsocial.  When  congenial  topics  were 
introduced,  and  the  feelings  became  enlisted,  the  natural  reserve  disappeared, 
and  the  social  qualities  shone  forth  in  an  agreeable  and  entertaining  form. 

That  he  possessed  a  superior  mind,  those  who  listened  to  his  attractive  ser- 
mons can  testify.  He  was  an  earnest  student,  though  feeble  health  often 
required  him  to  desist,  for  a  time,  from  pursuing  arduous  mental  labour.  His 
mind  was  well  stored  with  the  material  connected  with  his  profession,  and 
the  varied  departments  of  literature.  Practice  gave  him  the  hand  of  a  ready 
writer.  And  his  productions,  considered  as  literary  efforts,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  higher  character,  as  intended  to  promote  man's  wellbeing  and  God's  glory, 
deserve  no  ordinary  commendation. 

Mr.  Arnell,  as  a  preacher,  always  commanded  attention.  Though  his  elocu- 
tion was  not  of  the  highest  order,  his  discourses  had  an  interest  and  a  charm 
which  caused  any  mere  defect  in  delivery  to  be  easily  overlooked.  As  he  was 
distinguished  for  the  imaginative,  this  feature  of  his  mind  was  generally  promi- 
nent in  his  preaching.  Not  that  his  imagination  was  allowed  to  go  unbridled; 
but  still,  gems  would  sparkle  as  he  pursued  his  theme,  and  fine  poetic  thoughts 
attract  the  listening  ear.  These  did  not  seem  laboured  for,  but  came,  as  if  they 
rose  unbidden.  They  were  in  the  mind,  and  they  would  invariably  work  them- 
selves out,  and  become  gracefully  interwoven  with  the  web  of  sober  truth,  which 
formed  the  staple  of  all  his  discourses.  They  startled  or  they  delighted ;  yet 
the  solemnity,  the  sincerity,  the  faithfulness,  of  the  preacher,  showed  that  he  had 
'K)me  higher  end  to  gain  than  merely  to  present  a  beautiful  picture.  The  native 
genius  kindled  and  glowed,  while  he  evidently  sought  to  point  his  hearers  to 
Heaven. 
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DeoiBion  WM  a  marked  trtit  in  his  charactor.  It  appeared  m  pastoral  dxtiea, 
in  EcclesiasUcal  Ooarts,  and  in  his  genial  intercourse  with  his  fettow-mcn. 

Mr.  Aroell  was  settled  with  only  one  people.  For  manj  jears  he  broke  m^ 
them  the  bread  of  life.  Seldom  absent  from  home,  his  labours  were  confined 
principally  to  that  one  flock.  The  reputation  that  he  has  gained,  is  what  was 
acquired  by  influence,  not  exerted  abroad  by  personal  contact,  but  radiating 
chiefly  from  a  single  point. 

He  was  a  good  man.  Death  found  him  calm,  resigned  and  ready.  From  time 
to  time,  he  quietly  inquired  of  his  physician  respecting  the  progress  of  his  dis- 
ease. And  though  nature  put  forth  a  few  struggles,  the  last  moments  of  life 
were  like  the  spent  ware  dying  away  upon  the  shore. 

Respectfully  yours^ 

WILLIAM  MACK. 


REUBEN   TINKER* 

1880—1854. 

Beuben  Tinker,  a  son  of  Bufus  Tinker,  was  bom  in  Chester,  Mass., 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1799.  As  his  physical  oonstitntion  was  not  rohnst, 
and  he  evinoed  a  more  t^an  ordinary  aptitude  for  husiness,  it  was  deter- 
mined, when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  that,  instead  of  following  the 
ooonpation  of  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  he  should  hecom^  a  merchant ; 
and,  accordingly,  a  clerkship  was  obtained  for  him  in  a  store  in  his  natire 
town.  Having  been  thus  employed  from  February,  1813,  to  August,  1817, 
and  wishing  for  some  better  advantages  of  education  than  he  had  hitherto 
enjoyed,  he  gave  up  his  clerkship,  and  became  a  member  of  Westfield 
Academy.  After  remaining  there  for  only  a  single  term,  he  was  again 
employed  as  clerk  in  a  store  at  Westfield  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  he 
removed  to  Winsted,  Conn.,  where  he  continued  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
following  year,  acting  as  accountant  and  book-keeper  to  a  mcrchank 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1819,  and  during  an  extensive  revival  of  religion 
in  Winsted,  that  his  mind  took  a  permanently  serious  direction.  Though 
his  exercises  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very  strongly  marked  character, 
they  were  such  as  to  inspire  him  and  others  with  the  hope  that  he  had 
been  the  subject  of  a  gracious  renovation.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
at  this  time  any  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry ;  for  the  same 
autumn  he  removed  to  Hartford,  and  engaged  in  another  mercantile  clerk- 
ship. Here,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1820, — his  twenty-first  birthday,  he 
united  with  the  Church  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hawes. 
About  this  time  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  rejoiced 
greatly  in  the  opportunity  of  usefulness  thus  afforded  him. 

He  began  now  seriously  to  meditate  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  libenl 
education,  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and  idttt 
seems  to  have  contributed  much  to  fix  the  purpose,  was  the  reflection  that 
he  should  thereby  meet  the  most  ardent  wish  of  a  pious  mother.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1821,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  under  the  instmction  of  Jere- 
miah Humphrey,  still  retaining  his  position  as  a  clerk,  and  maintaining 

*  Memoir  prefixed  to  his  Bemou. 
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bimself  by  hia  own  eMuingB.  In  April  foUowiog,  he  went  to  Amherst^ 
Mass.,  to  prosecute  his  studiee  at  the  preparatory  eohool;  and,  having  con- 
tinned  in  connection  with  that  school  till  the  antumn  of  182B,  he  entered 
Amherst  College.  Here  he  maintained  an  excellent  standing,  both  as  a 
scholar  and  a  Christian,  through  his  whole  course,  and  was  graduated  with 
honour  in  1827.  He  supported  himself  during  this  period,  partly  by  teach- 
ing a  school,  and  partly  by  performing  some  humble  services  in  connection 
with  the  College ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  he  threw  his  last  quarter  of  a  dollar 
into  the  missionary  box,  '*  wondering,"  as  he  said,  *4f  it  would  not  prove 
a  good  investment,  and  bear  him  a  round  interest." 

In  October  after  his  graduation,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Aubam 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  continued  till  the  close  of  his  course  in 
18^0.  In  November  of  that  year,  he  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry^ 
at  Chester,  his  native  place,  by  the  Mountain  Association,  with  a  view  to 
his  becoming  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
He  seems  to  have  cherished  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
Heathen,  almost  from  the  time  that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
minbtry. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1880,  he  was  married  to  Mary  S.,  eldeei 
daughter  of  Nathan  Wood,  formerly  of  Chester,  but  then  residing  in  Madi- 
son, 0.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  Chester,  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service, — Mr.  Tinker  having  preached  on  the 
occasion  a  Farewell  Sermon  to  his  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances,  who 
had  come  to  hear  him,  as  they  supposed,  for  the  last  time. 

Mr.  Tinker  and  his  wife  embarked  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the  ship 
New  England,  Captain  Parker,  which  sailed  from  New  Bedford  on  the  28th 
of  December,  1830,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Honolulu  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1831.  They  were  accompanied  by  several  other  missionaries,  and  all 
received  a  cordial  welcome,  not  only  from  those  who  had  preceded  them  in 
the  missionary  work,  but  especially  from  the  Queen,  who  took  an  early 
opportunity  to  testify  her  gratitude  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Evarts,  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  under  whose  auspices  they  had  been  sent  out. 

Mr.  Tinker  reached  the  Islands  at  a  somewhat  critical  period.  It  was 
just  at  the  time  when  the  Queen  and  the  Christian  Chiefs  were  making  a 
most  vigorous  effort  to  suppress  intemperance ;  when  the  question  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuit  priests  had  become  one  of  absorbing  interest ;  and 
^hen  there  were  serious  political  troubles  growing  out  of  the  jealousies  of 
rival  Chiefs,  aggravated  by  a  strong  dislike  still  felt  in  many  quarters,  of 
the  influence  of  the  missionaries.  In  spite  of  all  the  existing  difficulties, 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  so  encouraging  on  the 
^hole  was  the  state  of  things,  that  the  next  year  a  large  reinforcement  wae 
0ent  to  the  aid  of  the  mission. 

It  was  determined,  shortly  after  Mr.  Tinker's  arrival,  that  he  should 
reside  temporarily  at  Honolulu, — the  reason  of  which  was,  that  he  had  been 
sent  out  with  some  special  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  mission 
at  Marquesas,  in  regard  to  which  there  was  still  some  uncertainty ;  and  it 
was  thought  desirable  that  he  should  remain  at  Honolulu,  that  he  might  be  at 
hand,  if  an  opportunity  should  offer  for  him  to  embark  on  that  enterprise. 
He,  therefore,  with  his  wife,  took  board  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bingham,  and  was  occupied  in  studying  the  language,  and  preaching  to  the 
foreign  residents  and  seamen  for  four  months.    At  the  end  of  this  luBe« 
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dBtpftiriBg  of  an  J  opportunity  to  go  to  the  Marquesas,  He  renoved  to 
Lahaina,  and  laboured  there  as  Chaplain  for  seamen  antil  Jane,  1882. 
Here  he  preached  his  first  sermon  to  the  natives  in  their  own  language,  in 
just  about  seven  months  after  hts  arrival  in  the  country.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  missionaries  in  1832,  the  project  of  the  Marquesian  mission 
was  again  considered,  and  three  missionaries,  of  whom  Mr.  Tinker  was  one, 
were  sent  out  on  an  exploring  voyage.  After  an  absence  of  about  four 
months,  during  which  time  they  visited  the  Society,  Georgian,  and  one  of 
the  Marquesian,  Islands,  they  returned  to  Honolulu, — the  result  of  th^ 
observation  having  been  to  satisfy  Mr.  Tinker  of  the  utter  inexpediency 
of  the  proposed  mission,  while  the  other  members  of  the  deputation  were 
disposed  to  look  upon  it  with  more  favour,  though  not  without  mn^ 
doubt. 

<  Mr.  Tinker  remained  at  Honolulu  after  his  return,  preaching  in  English, 
and  performing  other  services,  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  mission, 
when,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  report  that  was  made,  it  was 
resolved  to  carry  out  the  resolution  of  the  preceding  year  in  the  establi^ 
ment  of  a  mission  at  Nuhiwa,  one  of  the  Marquesian  Islands.  Mr.  Tinker 
was,  by  bis  own  urgent  request,  excused  from  going  ;  and  those  who  actually 
went,  fonnd  such  a  state  of  things  that  they  remained  but  a  short  time,  and 
at  last  barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 

Mr.  Tinker  was  now  stationed  at  Wailukn,  on  Maui,  as  the  associate  of 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  S.  Green ;  where  he  continued  in  the  performance  of 
various  kinds  of  missionary  labour  for  one  year. 

At  the  general  meeting  in  1834,  it  was  resolved  to  publish  in  the  naUre 
language  a  semi-monthly  newspaper,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  refigiou ; 
and  Mr.  Tinker  was  appointed  to  conduct  it.  In  this  service  he  was  occu- 
pied till  1888 ;  at  the  same  time  preaching  constantly  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
maintaining  a  weekly  lecture.  Some  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain matters  having  arisen  between  him  and  the  Prudential  Committee  at 
Boston,  he  dissolved  his  relations  with  the  Board  about  this  time,  and 
established  himself,  with  the  approval  of  his  brethren,  at  Koloa,  on  the 
Island  of  Kaui,  where  he  laboured  at  his  own  charges  until  he  returned  to 
this  country. 

After  residing  on  this  Island  about  two  years,  he  resolved  to  come  to 
America,  partly  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  his  children,  and 
partly  in  the  hope  that  a  change  of  residence  might  remove  an  affection  of 
his  eyes  which  had  been  of  long  standing,  and  sometimes  almost  disqualified 
him  for  attending  to  his  duties, — fully  intending,  however,  after  a  short  visit, 
to  retom  to  the  Islands  and  resume  his  missionary  labours.  He  embarked 
with  his  &mily  in  October,  1840,  and  landed  at  Falmouth  the  next  Maj. 

Mr.  Tinker  remained  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  New  York  about 
three  months,  and  then  went  with  his  family  to  visit  his  father-in-law,  at 
Madison,  0.  After  spending  some  time  in  visiting  friends  in  that  region, 
he  was  engaged  for  six  months  in  supplying  two  destitute  congregations  in 
Madison.  He  then  made  another  short  visit  to  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, after  which  he  returned  to  Madison,  and  resumed  his  labours  there, 
still  hoping  that  Providence  might  open  the  way  for  his  return  to  the  mis- 
sionary field.  But  the  difficulties  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  diminish ; 
and  he  finally  came,  though  not  without  great  reluctance,  to  abandon  tbe 
idea  altogether. 
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Having  laboured  very  acceptably  for  foar  yean  in  Madison,  he  accepted 
a  call  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Westfield,  Chaatauque  County, 
M.  Y.,  where  he  was  installed  as  Pastor  in  September,  1845,  and  continued 
to  labour  till  near  the  close  of  his  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1858,  he  began  to  be  somewhat  troubled  with  a  stiff- 
ness and  swelliug  in  his  left  leg.  As  the  difficulty  increased,  and  seemed 
not  to  be  well  understood,  he  went  in  December  following  to  the  Hydro- 
pathic Institution  at  Clifton  Springs,  in  the  hope  of  being  benefitted  by  the 
treatment ;  but  it  was  without  any  good  effect.  On  his  way  home,  his  limb 
was  examined  by  a  physician  in  Buffalo,  who  pronounced  the  disease  to  be 
fungus  ?iamatodeSf — the  most  malignant  form  of  tumour.  Shortly  after  this, 
be  went  to  Boston  to  consult  Dr.  Warren  and  other  eminent  surgeons ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  arrived  there,  when  he  was  violently  attacked  with  malig- 
nant erysipelas,  which  brought  him  to  the  borders  of  the  grave.  He  recovered 
from  that,  but  the  disease  in  his  limb  constantly  advanced  until  the  1st  of 
March,  1854,  when  it  became  manifest  that  nothing  but  amputation  could 
save  his  life.  The  operation  was  therefore  performed,  and,  as  was  sup- 
posed, with  eminent  success.  He  was  able  to  return  home  the  latter  part 
of  April,  and  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  May  he  preached  to  his  people  from 
the  text — **  0  Lord,  thou  hast  brought  up  my  soul  from  the  grave :  thov 
hast  kept  me  alive  that  I  should  not  go  down  to  the  pit.'* 

For  some  time  after  his  i'oturn  from  Boston,  confident  hopes  were  enter- 
tained by  himself  and  his  friends  that  his  malady  was  completely  eradicated ; 
but  before  the  close  of  summer  there  began  to  be  signs  of  its  reappear- 
ance ;  and,  on  visiting  Cleveland,  0.,  and  consulting  some  eminent  physi- 
cians there,  he  felt  obliged  to  resign  himself  to  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
death.  His  last  sermon  was  preached  on  the  third  Sabbath  in  October ; 
but  he  continued  to  ride  out  almost  to  the  last.  He  had  anticipated  a  lin- 
gering death,  and  a  painful  struggle ;  but  his  Heavenly  Father  disappointed 
bis  fears.  He  died  with  the  utmost  calmness  on  the  26th  of  October,  1854. 
His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  D.  D.  Gregory,  a  former 
Pastor  of  the  Westfield  Church.     He  left  a  widow  and  seven  children. 

In  1855,  there  was  a  duodecimo  volume  of  Mr.  Tinker's  Sermons  pub- 
lished, in  connection  with  a  Memoir  of  hb  life,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Thompson 
of  Buffalo.  One  or  two  of  his  Sermons  were  printed,  previous  to  his 
death,  in  the  National  Preacher. 

FROM  THE  REV.  M.  L.  P.  THOMPSON,  D.  D. 

BvfFALO,  February  6,  1867. 
Dear  Sir:  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  propose  to  give  a  place  in 
the  "  Annals  "  to  some  notice  of  the  late  Rev.  Reuben  Tinker.  All  who  knew 
him  will  judge  the  compliment  to  be  worthily  bestowed.  In  complying  with  your 
request  to  give  you  some  of  my  personal  recollections  of  him,  and  my  estimate 
of  his  character,  I  can  do  no  otherwise  than  to  avail  myself  of  what  I  have  before 
written  and  published,  in  a  biographical  sketch  accompanying  a  volume  of  his 
sermons. 

My  own  particular  and  persoi^al  acquaintance  with  him  began  about  three 
years  after  the  date  of  his  settlement  at  Westfield;  and  I  can  truly  say  that 
never,  in  the  entire  course  of  my  life,  did  I  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  m 
whom  I  found  more  to  admire  and  love,  with  less  to  censure  and  reprove.  He 
my  co-presbyter,  took  part  in  the  services  of  my  own  installation  in  this 
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city,  and,  Westflold  being  only  sixty  miles  away,  or  rather  by  the  rail  road  com- 
patation  of  distances,  ninety  or  one  hundred  minntes,  he  was  often  at  my  hoase, 
and  I  was  often  at  his.  I  knew  him  through  and  through.  He  was  a  man  to 
be  so  known,  for  he  was  frank,  open  and  sincere;  his  soul  spoke  through  Im 
lace,  and  his  heart  he  carried  in  his  hand.  He  was  loving,  trustful  and  true; 
full  of  genial  humour;  full  of  rich  and  racy  thought;  and  generally  where  the 
circumstances  did  not  excite  his  constitutional  and  habitual  diflidence,  couTcrsa- 
tional  and  communicative.  I  always  found  him  prudent,  sagacious,  wise;  m^ 
high-minded;  not  heady;  not  a  man  who  delighted  in  by-paths  and  cross-ways, 
ambitious  of  signalizing  himself  by  original  speculations  and  noTel  theories 
and  unusual  modes  of  acting,  but  modest,  quiet,  unassuming;  choosing  to 
follow  rather  than  to  lead;  patient  to  listen,  rather  than  eager  to  speak;  easily 
persuaded,  yet  clear  in  his  own  couTictions,  and  once  convinced,  immorable  as 
Qibraltar,  rejoicing  only  in  the  truth.  There  was  never  a  doubt,  and  never  could 
be  a  doubt,  that  conscience  and  the  fear  of  God  governed  him.  To  be  useful,  to  do 
food,  to  promote  Christ's  Kingdom, — these,  with  him,  were  the  ends  to  which  afl 
other  ends  were  subordinate.  I  do  not  thus  write  as  a  mere  eulogist,  bat  beeauae 
what  I  say  is  the  truth.  Mr.  Tinker  was  just  such  a  man,  and  so  ev^-y  one  who 
knew  him  will  confess — "  An  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  was  no  guile.** 

Qo  to  Westfield;  ask  the  elders  of  the  church;  ask  the  private  members  <^ 
the  church;  ask  the  men,  ask  the  women,  ask  the  children;  ask  the  first  person 
you  meet,  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  professor  of  religion  or  not 
professor  of  religion,  blacksmith  or  whitesmith,  believer  or  unbeliever, — ask  him 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  knew  no  ill  of  Mr.  Tinker.  You  will  get  nothing  to 
contradict,  but  every  thing  to  confirm,  the  character  I  have  given  of  him. 

Mr.  Tinker  had  been  in  Westfield  but  a  very  short  time,  when  the  house  of 
worship  belonging  to  his  congregation,  which  had  abundantly  served  them  before, 
was  found  to  be  too  small  by  far  to  accommodate  the  people  who  desired  to  profit 
by  his  ministry,  and  a  great  enlargement  was  made  upon  it;  yet,  in  its  enlarged 
state,  it  was  always  full  and  overfiowing.  In  all  ways,  his  ministry  was  success- 
ful. Tlie  church  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  by  conversions  from  the  worid. 
It  increased  in  intelligence,  in  liberality,  in  moral  power,  in  all  good  quahtks, 
till,  from  being  small  and  feeble,  it  became  large  and  strong:  out  of  BufiVdo,  the 
largest  and  strongest,  and  incomparably  the  most  influential,  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Presbytery. 

Mr.  Tinker's  influence  was  not  confined  to  his  own  parish.  He  was  equally 
beloved  and  equally  desired  in  all  the  surrounding  country.  No  man's  judgment 
had  greater  weight  with  the  churches  than  his.  No  man's  advice  was  more 
sought  in  times  of  difiBculty.  There  was  not  a  place  in  which  a  peculiar  interest 
was  not  excited,  if  it  was  announced  that  he  was  going  to  preach;  and  no  man  in 
the  Presbytery  was  likely  to  draw  a  larger  audience.  In  my  own  pulpit,  I  know 
none  was  welcomed  with  a  livelier  satisfaction.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  bold, 
original,  weighty.  There  was  a  freshness,  a  racy  humour,  a  keen  vivacity,  a 
sprightliness  and  a  depth  of  thought,  in  his  sermons,  which  never  failed  to  enters 
tain,  and  delight,  and  edify  his  hearers;  withal,  an  unction  and  an  earnestness 
that  carried  to  every  heart  a  conviction  of  his  sincerity,  and  gave  a  pecnliar 
power  and  pungency  to  the  truths  which  he  delivered. 

In  his  manner,  there  was  something  which,  at  first,  to  a  stranger,  was  fitted 
to  excite  a  smile.  I  do  not  know  how  to  describe  his  manner.  It  was  quick, 
nervous,  angular  and  jerking.  Ilis  motions  were  awkward,  apparently  fitwa 
diffidence.  His  inflexions  were  generally  inverted  and  reversed.  The  whole  man 
seemed  to  be  out  of  order.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  keen  perception  of  oddi- 
ties, said  that  when  Mr.  Tinker  was  under  full  headway  in  the  delivery  of  a  dis- 
course, he  was  always  reminded  of  a  rickety  old  steamboat,  impelled  by  a  great 
power  of  steam,  on  a  high-pressure  engine.    Yet  with  all  this,  a  stranger  could 
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soarcalj  listen  to  him,  and  not  feel,  after  the  first  »iur|Mi8e  was  over,  that  he  was 
listening  to  an  extraordinary  preacher;  and,  however  much  offended  at  the  out- 
set, he  was  sure  to  be  delighted  at  the  end. 

Eloquent,  every  body  thought  him.  His  people  at  Westfield  regarded  him  as 
both  eloquent  and  elegant,  in  their  eyes,  his  very  defects  of  manner  had  come 
to  be  attractive  graces;  and  it  will  be  long  before,  even  in  this  respect,  they  will 
find  his  equal.  I  do  not  know  but  they  wiU  be  offended  with  me  for  saying  that 
he  liad  defects  at  all;  for  although  I  know  very  well  that,  when  he  first  came 
among  them,  there  were  some  who  doubted  whether  they  ever  could  be  reconciled 
to  his  odd  and  uncouth  ways  in  the  pulpit,  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  all  that 
has  long  since  been  forgotten;  and  I  doubt  if  the  most  fastidious  of  them  can 
now  recall  it.  When  he  returned  from  Boston,  not  long  before  his  death,  having 
left  a  limb  behind  him,  one  of  them  said, — "  Well,  Mr.  Tinker  in  the  pulpit,  with 
one  leg  or  no  leg  at  all,  is  better  than  any  body  else  with  two."  So  they  all  felt. 
If  he  was  a  Tinker,  they  said  he  tinkered  to  some  purpose,  and  they  reckoned 
him  no  mean  successor  of  the  great  tinker  of  Bedford  Jail.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  known  an  instance  of  more  perfect  unanimity  in  a  congregation  in  loving  and 
honouring  a  pastor.  There  was  positively  no  exception,  in  this  respect,  among 
them.  I  do  not  know  how  often  I  have  heard  them  say — *^  every  body  loves  Mr. 
Tinker." 

What  was  true  of  the  Westfield  people,  was  true  universally,  throughout  this 
entire  region,  of  all  that  knew  him.  While  he  was  in  Boston  for  the  amputation 
of  his  limb,  and  we  were  daily,  for  a  short  period,  expecting  intelligence  of  his 
death,  I  scarcely  met  an  acquaintance  in  the  street,  who  did  not  arrest  me  with 
some  affectionate  inquiry  concerning  him;  and  in  our  prayer-meetings,  scarcely 
a  prayer  was  offered  that  did  not  include  some  tender  and  earnest  petition  for  his 
welfare. 

In  the  Presbytery,  no  man  was  more  beloved  by  his  brethren  or  more  respected. 
He  was  punctual  in  bis  attendance  on  all  Presbytenal  meetings,  exemplifying  in 
his  own  practice  the  charge  which  he  delivered  to  me  at  the  time  of  my  installa- 
tion. He  said,  on  that  occasion — **  Whoever  else  may  be  absent  from  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Presbytery,  let  it  be  known,  for  a  certainty,  that  brother  Thompson 
will  be  there.  Bad  as  the  roads  may  be,  though  there  should  be  mud  to  the 
horses'  bridles,  let  your  fixed  habits  be  such,  that  when  one  who  does  not  know 
you  well,  shall  ask  of  another  who  does, — *Will  brother  Thompson  be  present? ' — 
the  answer  will  be — *  Of  cour$e  he  will — Brother  Thompson  is  ahoayg  in  his 
place.' " 

While  his  health  continued  firm,  Brother  Tinker  was  always  in  his  place.  I 
do  not  remember  of  his  being  absent  but  from  a  single  meeting,  and  that  meet- 
ing occurred  while  he  was  sick  in  Boston. 

He  did  not  ordinarily  participate  largely  in  Presbyterial  debates.  He  never 
spoke  on  questions  of  mere  order  and  form.  He  had  a  cordial  loathing  of  that 
cacoethes  loquendi  whereby  some  men  render  themselves  nuisances  in  all  public 
bodies.  He  spoke  rarely  on  any  subject;  but  when  he  did  speak,  always  spoke 
well,  tersely,  compactly,  intelligently  and  exactly  to  the  point.  When  he  was 
done,  he  sat  down,  and  his  speeches  told.  He  was  a  true  son  of  Issachar— a 
man  *'  that  had  understanding  of  the  times  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do;  '* 
*nd  we  always  listened  to  him  as  to  one  of  our  best,  wisest,  most  prudent  and 
sagacious  counsellors.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  what  is  called  ultroiem  in  his 
whole  composition.  In  no  sense  whatever  was  he  a  radical,  but  rather,  tempe- 
rately conservative, — disposed  on  all  subjects  to  stand  by  the  old  ways,  and  to 
urge  his  brethren  to  do  the  same.  He  was  staid,  sober,  deliberate  and  grave; 
Just  the  man  to  gain  and  hold  the  confidence  of  other  men,  and  to  wield  the^ 
influence  which  he  always  did  wield  in  our  ecclesiastical  assemblies. 
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He  was  an  eminentlj  mod^Mt  man.  If  eyer  the  aposUUc  injmi^ioB  to  i 
othtr  men  better  than  aursehee  waa  obeyed  by  anj  man  in  tbia  world,  it  wet 
obeyed  by  liitn.  This  trait  of  his  character  waa  really  in  excess;  and  if  we  coold. 
we  would  gladly  have  modified  it.  He  often  remained  silent  in  public  meetings 
when  he  should  have  spoken;  and  I  do  not  think  he  ever  did  rise  to  speak,  except 
nnder  the  pressure  of  a  deep  sense  of  duty.  When  every  eye  was  tamed  opon 
him,  and  others  were  evidently  waiting  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  then  and 
always  with  marked  embarrassment,  he  would  get  upon  his  feet  and  speak  so 
well,  so  lucidly,  so  satisiactorily  to  all,  that  we  could  only  wonder  at  his  diffi- 
dence, and  regret  that  it  so  often  deprived  us  of  the  fdeasure  and  advantage  of 
hearing  him.  When  expostulated  with,  he  would  seriously  defend  himself  on 
the  ground  that  others  could  speak  better,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  occapy  the 
brethren's  time.  This  modesty  of  his  was  not  assumed,  but  real.  It  appeared 
always,  in  all  places  and  in  all  relations,  except  where  he  felt  himself  particularly 
and  personally  called,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  stand  up  for  the  defence  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  Then,  he  was  bold  as  a  lion,  and  the  last  man  to  flinch. 
No  one  could  be  firmer  or  more  fearless  than  he,  whenever  he  realized  the  dear 
voice  of  duty  leading  him  on.  In  such  a  case,  he  was  ready  to  lace  the  world, 
and  no  amount  of  opposition,  no  dread  of  shame  or  loss,  could  daunt  him. 

Of  his  piety,  self-distrust  was  an  eminent  characteristic.  He  doubted  himself. 
He  hoped  in  God,  yet  always  with  much  fear  and  trembling.  The  strongest 
expression  of  confidence  in  his  own  good  estate  that  I  ever  heard  from  him,  or 
ever  heard  of  his  using,  was  one  which  I  have  noticed  in  some  of  his  letters — 
*'  I  am  a  poor  sinner,  and  God  is  merciful  to  me.'*  A  sense  of  unworthiness 
overwhelmed  him;  and  if  he  hoped  at  all,  it  was  only  because  he  had  a  deepa* 
sense  of  the  compassion  and  grace  of  Christ. 

His  piety  expressed  itself,  not  in  great  emotions  of  joy;  not  in  the  raptures 
of  hope,  nor  in  any  strong  declarations  of  love  and  devotion  to  God ;  but  in  a 
steadfiEkst  determination  to  do  God's  will,  and  in  consistent  and  earnest  Christian 
living.  He  was  remarkably  ecumenical  in  his  Christian  zeal.  His  charity  was 
expansive  and  took  in  every  thing  human.  '*  We  must  not  live,"  he  would  say, 
•*  for  our  own  parishes  or  for  our  own  country.  The  field  is  the  worid.  We 
must  think,  and  care,  and  pray,  and  toil,  for  all  mankind.  We  must  huTe  hearts, 
like  Christ's,  to  take  in  the  whole  human  race." 

Said  a  young  man  to  me  recently,  now  a  practising  lawyer  in  this  city,  who 
once  boarded  for  a  year  in  Mr.  Tinker's  family — "  No  one  knew  Mr.  Tinker  who 
did  not  know  him  in  hie  own  house.*'  It  was  really  in  his  own  house,  surrounded 
by  his  wife  and  children,  that  he  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage.  There  ail 
restraint  was  thrown  off,  and  he  was  all  Tinker.  The  whole  richness  of  the  man 
was  laid  open.  His  intercourse  with  his  family  was  of  the  easiest  and  pleasant- 
est  kind.  He  was  instructive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  amusing.  The  deep  and 
rich  vein  of  wit,  of  piquant  and  mirthful  humour,  which  remarkably  character^ 
ized  him  everywhere,  cropped  out  there,  in  the  midst  of  his  solid  conversation, 
more  frequently  and  largely  than  any  where  else.  His  wife  and  children  almost 
worshipped  him.  He  was  the  light  of  their  eyes,  and  the  joy  of  their  hearts. 
Yet,  like  a  true  Bishop,  *'  he  ruled  well  his  own  house,  having  his  children  is 
subjection  with  all  gravity."  In  allowable  things,  his  indulgence  knew  no  limits. 
There  was  nothing  that  he  would  not  do,  to  promote  the  innocent  enjoyment  of 
any  members  of  his  household;  yet  no  father  was  ever  more  stem  and  unyield* 
ing,  when  parental  duty  and  Christian  principle  required  him  to  assume  this 
character.  He  knew  how  to  say  "  no  "  as  well  as  to  say  **  yes;  "  and  when  be 
said  **  no,"  the  largest  and  the  smallest  understood  him.  His  nay  was  nay,  aad 
no  entreaties  or  tears  could  make  any  thing  else  of  it. 

He  was  abundant  and  untiring  in  the  religious  instruction  of  his  family,  and 
exact  in  his  maintenance  of  family  religion  and  worship.     In  this  respoct  I  con- 
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i&der  him  to  kftve  bden  a  model  worthy  of  all  hnitatioii;  \iid  the  results  of  his 
fiuthfulness  appear  in  the  consistent  piety  of  each  of  his  grown  np  children,  and 
in  the  religions  intelligence  and  conscientiousness  of  all  of  them. 

He  was  very  fond  of  music.  He  plnyed  well  himself  on  the  Tiolin,  and,  in 
fkmily  worship,  often  accompanied  the  singing  with  that  instrument.  Sometimes 
a  daughter  accompanied  the  singing  on  the  piano  forte.  All  joined  in  that 
exercise;  and  one  could  not  avoid  feeling  that  the  melody  which  they  made,  was 
melody  in  their  hearts,  unto  the  Lord. 

Mr.  Tinker  was  a  fast  and  firm  friend.  Of  this,  I  had  a  personal  experience; 
and  the  yolumes  of  his  correspondence,  maintained  with  yarious  persons,  through 
many  years,  with  some  from  his  young  manhood  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
abundantly  and  strongly  illustrate  it.  In  this  relation,  he  but  exemplified  the 
general  steadiness  and  reliableness  of  his  character. 

Much  might  be  added  to  the  above;  but  what  I  have  written  is  probably 
sufficient  for  your  purpose. 

•  I  am,  very  truly  and  sincerely. 

Your  friend, 

M.  L.  P.  THOMPSON. 


WILLIAM  MAYO  ATKINSON,  D.  D  * 

1833—1849. 

William  Mayo  Atkinson,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Mayo)  Atkin« 
son,  was  bom  at  Powhatan,  on  James  River,  two  miles  below  Richmond, 
Ya.,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1796.  His  father  was  of  Quaker  descent,  and 
by  his  mother  he  was  connected  with  some  of  the  ancient  and  most  respect- 
able families  of  Virginia.  He  was  the  eldest  of  eleven  children.  His  early 
years  were  distinguished  by  fondness  for  books,  and  by  great  gentleness, 
docility,  and  loveliness.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  the  Junior  class 
in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  graduated  in  1814.  He  then  returned 
to  Virginia,  studied  Law  under  David  Robertson  of  Petersburg,  and  in  due 
time  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  settled  in  the  practice  of  the  Law  at 
Petersburg,  and  continued  in  it  until  the  year  1838.  He  was  married  on 
the  10th  of  July,  1821,  to  Rebecca  Bassett  Marsden,  of  Norfolk,  Va., — 
a  lady  of  fine  intellectual  endowments  and  moral  qualities. 

In  the  summer  of  1822,  during  a  revival  of  religion  at  Petersburg,  he 
became  hopefully  the  subject  of  a  spiritual  renovation,  and  joined  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Rice. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  chosen  an  elder  in  the  Church,  in  which  capacity  he 
officiated  for  some  time,  with  great  fidelity,  and  to  much  acceptance.  After 
some  years, — during  which  muoh  of  his  leisure  was  oocupied  in  theological 
reading, — it  became  a  question  of  duty  with  him  whether  he  should  not 
relinquish  the  profession  of  Law,  and  enter  the  ministry;  and,  though  he 
saw  that  the  proposed  change  must  involve  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  ho 
quickly  resolved  to  make  it,  in  obedience  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  higher 
claims  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  Accordingly,  after  a  few  months  of  prepara- 
tory study,  which  was  carried  on  principally  in  his  Law  office,  he  was 

*  US,  from  hU  daagfattf.— Footei  Sketobet  of  Va.,  2d  Seiias. 
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lioented  to  preaob  Ibe  Qospel  1^  tbe  East  H«Bev«r  Pre^tery,  <m  Ike 
17th  of  June,  1833.  He  was  ordaiDed  as  an  Evangelist  on  the  26tb  of 
April,  1884. 

Shortly  after  his  licensure,  he  was  appointed  Agent  of  the  Yirginia  BiHe 
Society.  In  this  capacity  he  travelled  extensively  in  Virginia,  and  after  a 
year  or  two,  his  field  was  enlarged  so  as  to  include  several  other  of  the 
Southern  States.  While  thus  employed,  he  was  remarkably  successful  in 
raising  funds,  as  well  as  in  awakening  a  deeper  and  more  extensive  interest 
in  the  Bible  cause.  On  resigning  his  Agency,  he  supplied  vaoancies,  for 
a  few  years,  in  Chesterfield  County,  and  in  the  vioinity  of  Petersbw^ 
Towards  the  dose  of  1838,  he  received  a  call  to  setUe  as  Pastor  of  tka 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Winchester,  and,  having  accepted  it,  his^  inatalladoa 
took  place  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  February,  1839. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Jeffersm 
College  in  1843. 

In  August,  1844,  his  wife  died,  having  been  the  mother  of  twelve  children, 
only  six  of  whom  survived  her.  He  remarked,  as  he  stood  gazing  wi^ 
deep  emotion  at  her  lifeless  remains,  that  they  had  divided  their  children 
equally  between  them, — six  having  gone  with  her  to  a  happier  home,  and 
six  remaining  with  him  on  earth.  In  January,  1846,  he  was  married,  a 
second  time,— to  Betty  J.  White, — a  granddaughter  of  Judge  Robert 
White,  long  a  resident  of  Winchester.  By  this  marriage  he  bad  two  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  believing  that  it  would  be  for  his  greater  useful- 
ness, he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  and  accepted  an  Agency  for  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  labours  in  that  cause  were 
very  great ;  and  these,  with  the  attendant  exposures  incident  to  travelling 
in  the  more  unhealthy  parts  of  the  Western  country,  gradually  undermined 
his  naturally  vigorous  constitution,  and  brought  him  to  his  grave,  when  his 
friends  and  the  Church  were  anticipating  for  him  many  years  more  of  active 
usefulness.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1848,  there  were  decisive  indica- 
tions that  his  lungs  had  become  diseased ;  but  he  rallied  sufiicientlj  to  preach 
once  in  December;  and  it  proved  to  be  the  last  time.  Early  in  February, 
1849,  his  disease  took  on  a  more  aggravated  form,  and  confined  him  to  1^ 
bed ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  in  all  the  serenity  of  ChristiaQ  £aith 
and  hope,  he  passed  to  his  reward. 

Dr.  Atkinson  published  a  Sermon  delivered  at  the  installation  of  the  Kev. 
John  M.  P.  Atkinson  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Warrenton,  Fauquier 
County,  Va.,  1844.  The  last  Sermon  he  ever  preached,  on  the  text, — "  For 
here  we  have  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come,*' — was  also  pub- 
lished. 


FROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  HODGE,  D.  D. 

Paxhcbtoh,  August  21,  1857. 
My  dear  Sir:  Dr.  William  M.  Atkinson  was  my  Senior  in  the  Collie  of  New 
Jersey.  Ho  took  a  high  stand  among  his  fellow-students.  Ilis  talents  and 
attainments  commanded  their  respect,  his  amiability  secured  their  affection,  and 
his  simplicity  and  humour  made  him  a  constant  source  of  amusement.  He  was 
therefore  an  universal  favourite.  He  had,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  a  very  deci- 
ded lisp,  which  rendered  his  conversation  the  more  attractive  and  racj.     He 
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was  exemplaiy  in  liis  moral  <lepoTtra«Dt,  and  alihough  not  a  professor  of  ret^ 
gion,  was  the  subject  of  very  strong  religions  feelings.  Before  coming  to 
College,  he  had  in  some  way  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Romish  views,  and 
practised,  unknown  to  those  around  him,  a  good  deal  of  self-mortification. 
He  told  me  he  often  would  lie  all  night  over  the  rounded  tops  of  trunks  in  the 
most  uneasy  position  as  a  penance.  These  religious  feelings  soon  took  a  more 
scriptural  direction,  without  losing  their  strength.  He  was  a  very  influential 
member  of  the  American  Whig  Society,  (one  of  the  literary  institutions  of  the 
College,)  and  was  the  means  of  introducing  into  its  library  Doddridge's  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Religion,  and  other  books  of  the  same  class,  which  to  my 
knowledge  were  blessed  to  several  of  his  fellow-students.  This  was  about  a 
year  before  the  revival  of  1815,  which  forms  so  interesting  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  Princeton  College,  and  was  doubtless  one  of  the  instrumentalities  blessed 
of  God  to  that  event.  Of  this  Atkinson  knew  nothing,  as  he  graduated  in 
1814. 

After  he  left  College,  I  did  not  meet  with  him  for  more  than  twenty  years.  I 
was  a  mere  boy  when  we  were  fellow-students,  and  he  had  made  a  pet  of  me; 
but  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he  would  forget  me  before  a  year  was  over.  But 
Atkinson's  heart  never  forgot.  Every  few  years  he  would  write  to  me,  and 
renew  his  old  associations  and  feelings.  About  the  year  1834,  \>r  1835,  a  large 
man  entered  my  study  and  stood  some  time  without  speaking.  At  last  he  said, — 
•*  I  see  you  don't  know  me."  His  speech  bewrayed  him,  and  T  exclaimed  **  Wil- 
liam M.  Atkinson!"  The  twenty  years  were  annihilated,  and  we  were  to  each 
other  as  college  boys  again.  From  that  time,  and  especially  after  he  entered  the 
ministry,  I  saw  him  frequently,  and  continued  to  regard  him  to  the  day  of  his 
death  as  one  of  my  dearest  friends.  Others  who  knew  him  during  his  long 
practice  at  the  Bar,  can  tell  you  of  his  standing  in  his  profession.  You  ask  me 
for  my  personal  recollections  and  impressions,  and  to  them  I  confine  myself.  He 
had  a  clear,  strong  mind,  and  excellent  judgment.  He  was  specially  versed  in 
English  literature,  and  in  the  niceties  of  the  English  language,  and  was  a  great 
orthoepist.  But  his  heart  made  him  what  he  was.  I  certainly  have  never 
known  a  man  freer  from  all  the  forms  of  pride  and  malice,  or  fuller  of  kind,  gen- 
erous and  affectionate  feelings.  I  never  knew  of  his  being  angry;  I  never  heard 
him  utter  an  unkind  or  a  disparaging  word  of  any  human  being.  He  never 
forgot  a  friend,  and  I  presume  he  never  had  an  enemy.  What  he  was  in  other 
aspects  and  relations,  I  had  little  opportunity  of  knowing,  but  as  a  friend  and 
as  a  man,  he  was  well  nigh  peerless. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

CHARLES  HODGE. 

FROM  THE   REV.   WILLIAM  PLUMER,  D.  D.,. 

PBOf  KSSOB  IK  TH£  WB8T1BH  THBOLOOICAL  SBMINABT. 

Allxohant,  Pa.,  March  25, 1857. 

Dear  Brother:  I  think  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1829,  that  I  first  met  with  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  William  M.  Atkinson.  He  then  resided  in  Petersburg,  Va., 
and  practised  Law  in  the  Courts  of  that  town  and  of  adjoining  counties.  He 
was  also  an  elder  in  the  Tobb  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Petersburg.  From 
the  first,  I  was  struck  with  his  kindness  and  courtesy.  Indeed,  a  serious  doubt 
arose  in  my  mind  whether  so  extraordinary  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others 
could  be  heartfelt.  My  subsequent  knowledge  of  the  man  satisfied  me  that  I 
never  had  known  a  more  candid  and  sincere  person.  Like  the  widow's  cruse  of 
oil.  his  Jove  increased  by  pouring  out. 

In  October,  1830, 1  became  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  which  he  was  an  elder. 
From  that  period  to  his  death,  our  relations  were  intimate,  and  to  me  exceed- 
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iagl J  pUasftni.  At  that  time  then  wma  iUt  to  be  a  great  wmsiof  ■■■iitiiiieC 
the  Gospel,  espeeially  in  Yirginia.  In  18S1,  a  oonvenatioii  betireen  us  gatiaftoi 
■M  that  he  was  not  without  doubts  respecUog  his  personal  duty.  In  the  Lav  be 
bad  succeeded  well,  and  had  a  iair  prospect  of  rising  to  eminence.  But  he  said, 
in  substance, — **  If  I  spend  my  life  as  a  lawyer,  I  shall,  at  its  close,  be  merely 
able  to  say,  I  have  earned  an  honest  livelihood  in  an  honourable  professkn,  end 
I  leave  my  good  name  to  my  children.  But  in  the  ministry,  sll  one's  energy  is 
directed  to  the  advancement  of  Christ's  glory,  and  he  that  reapeth  reoeiTcth 
wsges  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  eternal  life."  Not  long  after  this,  the  death  of 
a  loT^y  child  taught  him  a  new  lesson  respecUi^  the  vanity  of  earthly  things^ 
After  much  prayer,  and  a  severe  mental  conflict,  he  began  to  wind  up  his  pfifcg 
sional  affiurs,  and  to  pursue  the  necessary  studies  preparatory  to  the  work  ef 
the  ministry.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  any 
one  enter  the  sacred  office  in  a  more  becoming  temper  and  spirit.  His  whob 
subsequent  life  showed  that  he  had  laid  his  foundations  deep  in  humitity  and 
trust  in  God;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  never  known  a  more  laborious  aad 
devoted  minbter  of  the  Gospel. 

I  have  never  met  with  a  more  amiable  human  being  than  Dr.  Atkinson;  and 
yet  he  was  &r  removed  from  that  easy  good-nature  which  is  as  often  mischiev- 
ous  as  useful,  f  have  seen  him  severely  tried,  but  his  sterling  principles  and  his 
decision  of  character  never  &iled  him.  His  natural  talents  were  rery  good. 
He  possessed  an  unusual  degree  of  common  sense.  His  piety  was  remarkably 
humble,  cheerful  and  gentle.  Above  most  he  was  unselfish.  He  did  not  love  to 
think  or  speak  of  himself.  The  death  of  a  child,  already  noticed,  oecomd 
during  a  revival  of  religion.  In  Eastern  Virginia  it  is  usual  to  preach  a  Fmeral 
Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  every  death.  Fearing  1  might  be  led  to  some  Urpc 
expressive  of  sympathy  with  his  fiunily,  rather  than  to  truths  seasonable  to  the 
state  of  public  feeling,  he  wrote,  requesting  me  to  preach  on  I.  Tim.  i.  15, — 
*'  This  is  a  feithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,"  &c.  Things  of  tins 
sort  characterized  the  man. 

Dr.  Atkinson  was  very  fond  of  young  people  and  children.  Great  numbers 
of  such,  besides  his  own  kindred,  regarded  and  treated  him  as  a  dear  and  hon- 
oured relative.  He  was  truly  catholic  in  all  his  princii^es  and  feelings  towards 
God's  people  of  every  name. 

In  stature  he  was  above  the  average,  and  was  of  a  full  habit.  He  was  some- 
what near-sighted  and  wore  glasses.  In  pronouncing  some  words  he  lisped  eoa- 
siderably. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  clear,  judicious,  instructive,  and  practical, — always 
animated,  never  overwhelming. 

He  was  a  very  useful  member  of  Church  Courts,  always  studying  the  tiungs 
which  make  for  peace,  as  well  as  those  which  promote  truth  and  ordo*.  I  have 
not  known  a  better  presiding  officer  in  a  deliberative  assemUy. 

I  never  lost  a  truer  friend.  Towards  the  dear  ones  of  his  own  ftmily  who 
■orvive  him,  I  dierish  the  tenderest  affection. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  S.  PLUIESS. 

FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  THOMAS  ATKINSON,  D.  D. 
BISHOP  or  TBS  niocsfli  or  vobth  CAnousA. 

Welmdiotos,  Jane  15,  18S7. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  certainly  ought  not  to  think  that  you  are  asking  more 
of  me  than  I  am  bound  to  do,  when  you  request  my  aid  in  framing  a  comm^no- 
rative  notice  of  my  beloved  brother.  Indeed  I  feel  that  the  obligation  is  on  my 
side;  for  you  are  doing  that  for  his  memory  which  he  well  des^^ed,  but  which 
would  have  been  left  undone,  had  yofi  not  taken  it  in  hand. 
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My  brotber,  i>reTiou9  to  bis  conTersion,  b«d  alvrays  been  an  amiable  and  bigb- 
yrittcipled  roan,  and  was  never  what  would  be  commonly  considered  immoral  or 
dissipated;  but  being,  at  tbe  time,  a  young  lawyer  of  acknowledged  talent,  and 
rising  in  his  profession,  of  a  large  connection  by  blood  and  alliance,  of  social 
temper,  and  of  great  personal  popularity,  he  was  in  danger  not  only  of  being 
eonfirmed  in  worldliness  of  character  and  habits,  but  of  becoming  self-indulgent 
and  carelesH,  to  an  extent  which  the  world  itself  would  censure.  But  from  the 
time  that  religion  became  to  him  an  object  of  serious  interest,  it  became  the 
chief  concern  and  the  guiding  principle  of  life.  His  profession,  in  which  he  was 
qualified  to  shine,  and  in  which  he  did  obtain  considerable  success,  under  the 
immense  disadvantage  of  pursuing  it  with  a  heart  alienated  from  it, — this  pro- 
fession he  at  once  subordinated,  and  after  some  twelve  years  of  struggle,  entirely 
relinquished,  in  order  that  he  might  give  himself  absolutely  to  the  service 
of  h»  Redeemer.  He  was,  I  think,  while  a  layman,  considered,  more  than  any 
other  man  of  his  time  in  that  wide  circle  in  which  he  was  known,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Ghristian  cause  and  of  Christian  principle.  And  I  am  well 
persuaded  that  he  would  have  received  many  more  votes  than  any  other,  if  the 
question  had  come  to  be  decided  by  the  popular  voice, — ^not  who  should  be 
member  of  Congress  or  Governor,  but  who  was  the  best  man,  and  who  the  most 
lealously  affected  in  every  good  cause  in  all  that  region  of  country  in  which  he 
lived.  On  some  important  subjects  he  had  riews  very  opposite  to  those  current 
around  him,  and  he  expressed  them  with  great  decision  and  plainness;  but  such 
was  the  charm  of  his  character,  such  the  winning  effect  of  his  own  benevolence, 
and  charity  in  judgment,  that  men  might  thoroughly  differ  from  him  on  impor- 
tant practical  questions,  and  yet  never  cease  to  love  him  and  trust  him.  Indeed 
it  was'observaUe  that  some  of  his  most  intimate  personal  fHends  were  thus  his 
opposites  in  opinion.  This  very  superiority,  however,  in  his  moral  and  spiritual 
character,  detracted,  I  believe,  from  his  reputation  for  intellectual  ability.  It 
was  impossible  to  converse  with  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  without  perceiv'- 
ing  that  he  was  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence  and  fulness  of  knowledge;  but 
persons  inferior  to  him  in  these  respects,  had,  with  many,  a  higher  estimation, 
because,  on  other  grounds,  they  had  no  claim,  or  a  lower  claim,  to  admiration. 
There  is  a  jealousy  in  human  nature  which  makes  us  unwilling  to  believe  in  the 
union  in  one  character  of  many  distinct  excellencies.  We  grow  tired  of  hearing 
of  the  justice  of  Aristides,  and  we  revenge  ourselves  on  him  by  ostracising  him 
in  one  form  or  other.  If  a  man  be  a  Webster  or  a  Clay,  we  seek  satisfaction  on 
him  for  his  intellectual  superiority  by  dwelling  on  his  moral  infirmities:  if  he  be 
a  Washington  or  a  Wilberforce,  we  take  shelter  from  the  painful  brightness  of 
his  character,  by  denying  the  extent  or  the  splendour  of  his  intellect.  And  so  in 
the  more  ordinary  spheres  of  life — a  man's  acquaintance  will  not  tolerate  his 
being  very  much  their  superior  in  all  things.  If  they  allow  him  sense,  they  make 
some  deductions  from  his  goodness,  and  if  he  be  conspicuously  good,  then  he 
could  hardly  have  been  very  great.  Time  indeed  rectifies  much  of  this  injustice 
with  those  whose  names  become  historical;  but,  such  seems  to  be  the  first  recep- 
tion that  man  meets  from  man.  My  brother  was,  I  think,  and  was  generally 
considered,  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his  motives,  his  high  sense  of  justice, 
tbe  compass  and  the  warmth  of  his  beneyolence,  and  the  fervour  of  his  piety. 
But  to  me  he  seemed  also  remarkable  for  the  originality  of  his  views,  his  acute- 
ness  of  thought,  the  variety  and  appositeness  of  the  analogies  that  he  saw,  the 
tenacity  of  his  memory,  and  perhaps,  aboTo  all,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment. 
There  have  been  very  few  men  within  the  circle  of  my  observation  more 
consulted  than  he  was,  and  very  few  whose  opinions  were  more  implicitly 
followed.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  as  remote  as  possible  from  a  desire  to 
urge  his  opinions  upon  others,  or  from  prejudice  against  those  who  disagreed  with 
hira.    I  was,  by  eleven  or  twelve  years,  the  younger  brother,  and  he  had  been  my 
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gwtrdkn;  yti,  while  be  wna  in  eoimectioa,  aad  ia  affeetioo,  thorougkljr  a  Pres- 
byterian,  my  own  views  caused  me  to  adhere  to  the  Episcopal  Ohareh,  iau 
which  we  had  both  been  baptized,  and  to  adopt  such  principlea  concemiiig  it,  as 
caused  roe  to  be  classed  with  Uigh  Churchmen.  But,  meeting  frequently  as  ve 
did,  and  conversing  unreservedly,  I  do  not  remember  a  word  passing  between  ns 
which  was  inconsistent  with  the  most  cordial  fraternal  affection.  On  that 
subject,  bis  brothers  and  sisters  were  about  equally  divided ;  but  none,  I  brieve, 
ever  felt  that  this  difference  at  all  influenced  their  love  and  veneration  lor  hira,  or 
his  tender  aflbction  for  them. 

His  sermons  would,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  hardly  sustain  the  represaBtatkw 
I  make  of  his  intellectual  superiority*  He  entered  on  the  ministry  in  mtddk 
life,  when  his  habits  of  thought  and  speech  had  been  fimned.  He  Ikad  gveii 
facility  in  extemporaneous  discourse,  and  some  prejudice  against  writtiOi 
sermons.  His,  therefore,  were  very  rarely  written,  and  not  even  much  prvna* 
ditated;  and  while  always  sensible,  instructive,  earnest,  and  sometimes  gloving^ 
and  sometimes  pathetic,  yet  did  not  exhibit  generally  the  terseness,  the  vigour, 
and  the  felicitous  diction,  which  the  written  compositions  of  so  rich  and 
cultivated  a  mind  would  have  displayed. 

Nowhere  did  he  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  family  circle.  If  be 
had  any  fault  as  a  husband,  it  was  in  the  excess  of  his  conjugal  affection.  As  a 
fiither,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  suggest  in  what  he  failed.  Never  were  chUdren 
more  tenderly  dealt  with,  yet  never  was  more  implicit  obedience  rendered  by 
children.  Yet  with  so  much  to  admire  and  love  in  him,  he  felt  himself  an 
unworthy  sinner,  and  died  relying  (to  use  his  own  words)  on  Christ — his 
Cross — his  Covenant.  One  certainly,  that  he  left  behind>  felt  that  the  earth  was 
darker  to  him  for  the  rest  of  life. 

Faithfully  yours, 

THOMAS  ATKINSON. 


JOHN  A.  GRETTER  * 

1833—1853. 

John  A.  Qrettbr,  the  son  of  Michael  and  Joanna  Gretter,  was  borm 
in  Richmond,  Ya.,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1810.  He  pursned  kb 
studies  preparatory  to  entering  College,  in  his  native  city,  and  in  Janoaij, 
1827,  was  matriculated  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  remained  tfll 
he  was  graduated  io  July,  1829.  In  February,  1831,  he  went  to  Hwita- 
ville,  Ala.,  and  took  charge  of  the  mathematical  department  in  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's school.  Here  he  remained  till  July  of  that  year,  when  he  reinrBed 
to  Richmond  to  visit  his  friends,  with  the  expectation  of  going  htuek  te 
Hontfiville,  and  becoming  Principal  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  beea 
engaged.  But  a  change  now  passed  upon  his  character,  that  ioTolTed  a 
corresponding  change  of  his  plans  and  purposes,  and  gave  a  new  complexioii 
to  his  life.  He  embraced  religion  as  a  practical  principle,  and  henoeforth 
gave  evidence  of  living  under  its  power. 

In  August,  1831,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Wynn,  of  Charlottesville,  Ta.; 
and  in  October,  1831,  they  both  connected  themselves,  at  the  same  tine, 
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with  the  Second  Presbyterian  Churoh  in  Richmond,  then  nnder  the  pastortl 
care  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Taylor.  Mr.  Gretter,  being  now  convinced  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  abandoned  his  previous  plans 
of  life,  and  shortly  after  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Prince  ton.  But,  finding  that  a  Northern  climate  was  unfavourable  to  his 
health,  he  very  soon  returned  to  Virginia,  connecting  himself  with  the  East 
Hanover  Presbytery,  and  prosecuting  his  theological  studies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the 
autumn  6f  1883,  and  was  ordained  in  September,  1834.  Soon  after  his 
ordination,  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Genito,  Powhatan  County,  Ya., 
where  he  laboured  with  great  acceptance. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  he  removed  to  Greensboro',  N.  C,  as  mathematical 
instructor  in  the  Caldwell  Institute, — a  high  school  of  no  small  reputation, 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Orange.  Mr.  Gretter  was  a  thorough 
mathematician,  and  did  much  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  institution ; 
but  preaching  the  Gospel  was,  after  all,  his  favourite  work,  and,  accordingly, 
he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregations  of  Bethel  and  Gum  Grove,  nine 
and  twelve  miles  distant,  to  preach  to  them  on  alternate  Sabbaths.  This 
he  did,  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  for  several  years. 

The  next  and  most  important  period  of  his  life  was  that  of  his  connection 
with  the  Church  in  Greensboro.'  The  Rev.  William  D.  Paisley,  who  had 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  building  up  this  Church,  and  had  for  many 
years  been  its  Pastor, — in  pursuance  of  a  resoluj;ion  which  he  had  formed 
long  before,  announced  to  his  people,  on  his  reaching  the  age  of  seventy, 
his  intention  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of  his  office,  and  his  wish  that 
they  would  look  out  for  a  successor.  Mr.  Gretter  was,  with  great  unanimity, 
called  to  fill  this  place.  He  accepted  the  call,  dissolved  his  connection  with 
the  Caldwell  Institute,  and  in  April,  1844,  was  installed  Pastor  of  the 
Greensboro'  Church.  He  entered  upon  hb  labours  with  great  zeal  and 
efficiency  ;  insomuch  that  many  of  his  congregation  were  apprehensive  that 
he  was  tasking  his  faculties  beyond  their  power  of  endurance.  And  as  he 
began,  so  he  continued  and  finished— ever  on  the  alert  to  improve  opporta« 
nities  for  benefitting  his  flock,  and  helping  forward  the  great  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness. 

In  March,  1858,  his  health  began  evidently  to  decline,  and  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  he  was  wasting  nnder  a  pulmonary  consumption. 
From  this  time  he  was  laid  aside  from  his  active  labours,  but  he  still  lost 
no  opportunity  of  advancing  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  flock.  While  his 
disease  was  in  progress,  he  made  his  last  visit  to  his  friends  in  Richmond ; 
but  was  very  desirous  to  return  before  his  death,  that  his  remains  might 
rest  among  the  people  of  his  charge ;  and  in  case  he  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  return,  he  requested  that  his  body  might  be  removed  thither  for 
burial.  God  mercifully  granted  his  wish,  and  permitted  him  to  spend  his 
last  days  in  the  bosom  of  his  flock.  His  decline  was  marked  by  the  utmost 
Christian  composure,  and  an  unqualified  resignation  to  the  Divine  will.  He 
died  withont  a  struggle  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  January,  1858,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age.  A  Sermon  was  preached  at  his  Funeral  by  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Sherwood,  who  had  been  acting  as  a  stated  supply  to  the  Church, 
during  Mr.  Gretter's  illness. 

Mr.  Gretter  was  the  father  of  ten  children,  eight  of  whom,  with  their 
mother  sorvived  him. 
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FBOM  THE  REY.  JAHES  H.  McNEILL, 

OHB  Of  THE  UC&BTiJUSt  OITHB  AMEMICAM  BtBLB  •OOUTT. 

N Bw  YoBK,  Janaary  27, 1S65. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  complying  with  your  request  I  shall  record  with  the 
hrevity,  and  in  the  general  order,  which  you  suggest,  my  impressions  of  Mr. 
Gretter*8  character  as  a  man  and  a  preacher,  formed  during  a  comparatirdj 
short,  but  quite  intimate,  acquaintance.  As  a  co-presbyter  and  friendyiny  inter- 
course with  him  by  correspondence,  mutual  ministerial  exchanges  and  visits, 
joint  labours  on  Ilome  Missionary  ground,  and  in  other  ways,  wa^  such  that  I 
could  not  fail  to  learn  much  of  his  character,  even  as  I  did  not  (ail  greatly  to 
admire  and  love  him. 

There  was  something  in  his  personal  appearance  and  address,  attractive  aod 
engaging.  He  was  rather  below  the  medium  standard,  whether  of  height  or 
of  weight,  and  was  delicate  without  any  indication  of  debility.  His  complezioa 
was  somewhat  dark;  his  hair  black  and  flowing;  his  eyes  of  the  saine  coloor, 
large  and  piercing;  his  mouth  broad  and  firm,  yet  flexible;  and  his  featttres 
generally,  though  not  regular  in  their  outline,  possessed  the  incomparably 
greater  charm  of  animated  and  varied  expression.  That  peculiar  charm  will 
probably  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  ever  saw  him  under  the  ioflaenoe  of 
strong  feeling.  On  such  occasions,  his  voice,  his  gestures,  his  very  attitude,  his 
whole  person,  were  charged  with  animation,  and  combined  with  his  expressive 
features  to  enchain  attention  and  excite  sympathy.  Ordinarily,  his  maoDen 
were  easy  and  natural,  according  well  with  his  social  and  friendly  disposition. 
He  possessed  a  buoyancy  of  spirit,  an  unquenchable  ardour  of  temperament, 
which  made  him  a  pleasant  companion,  a  warm  friend,  and  an  active  leader  in 
all  enterprises. 

As  a  scholar,  Mr.  Gretter's  labours  were  expended  in  the  severer  fields  of 
mathematics  and  metaphysics,  rather  than  that  of  belles-lettres.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  much  literary  cultivation;  the  native  ardour  of  his  imagination  had 
been  sustained,  without  being  stimulated,  by  his  attention  to  classical  studies, 
while  the  Hiculty  of  clear,  logical  reasoning  had  been  developed  and  strengthened 
by  his  untiring  and  successful  pursuit  of  abstract  science.  He  was,  at  the  same 
time,  a  forcible  and  polished  writer  and  speaker.  One  of  the  last  books  he  ever 
read  was  Morell's  History  of  Philosophy;  and  his  remarkable  facility  and  fond- 
ness for  such  studies  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  its  perusal  occupied  bat 
a  day  or  two,  and  was  completed  almost  without  interruption.  He  made  im 
parade  of  learning,  and  few  imagined  the  extent  of  his  attainments.  Those  who 
witnessed  his  examination  of  candidates  for  ordination,  at  meetings  of  Presby- 
ter}', have  often  been  surprised  at  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  reviewed  their 
classical  and  scientific  training.  All  his  literary  pursuits,  however,  had  refer- 
ence, immediate  or  remote,  to  Theology.  This  was,  with  him,  the  highest,  the 
all-embracing  science,  and  few  have  devoted  themselves  more  enthusiastically  to 
its  constant  study.  He  followed  the  best  examples  in  making  the  Sacred  S<Tip- 
tures  his  chief  text-book,  and  employed  much  of  his  time  in  their  methodical 
study.  My  first  introduction  into  his  library  interrupted  him  at  his  table^ — the 
Greek  Testament  open  before  him,  and  the  Greek  Concordance  at  his  elbow;  and 
to  my  question,  he  answered  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  thus  studying  the  OM 
and  the  New  Testaments  in  the  original,  and  enlarged  warmly  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  course.  His  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  standard  theological 
authors  was  well  known;  and  he  was  among  the  first  -to  procure  new  and 
valuable  works.  He  was  regarded  by  his  brethren  of  the  Synod  of  North  Caro- 
lina as  one  of  their  most  able  expounders  and  defenders  of  evangelical  trath. 
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Bat  it  was  m  ft  pretchw  i^at  he  vaa  most  generaltj  known  and  admired. 
His  delivery  was  exceedingly  hi^spy.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  peculiar 
charm  of  his  animated  address — in  the  pulpit  this  was  fnost  remarkable.  The 
clear,  distinct  and  varied  tones  of  his  rich  voice  fell  upon  the  ear  like  music. 
With  perfect  ease  of  manner  he  introduced  his  subject;  its  discussion  was  con- 
ducted with  logical  exactness  and  deep  earnestness;  its  application  was  made 
with  almost  irresistible  power.  There  was  no  bawling  declamation,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  he  handle  the  Word  of  Life,  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit,  with  cold 
insensibility.  Though  his  energy  was  sometimes  almost  violent,  and  the  explo- 
sions of  his  voice  often  startling,  all  was  so  evidently  prompted  by  genuine 
feeling,  and  so  fully  justified  by  the  sentiment  he  uttered,  that  the  most  fastidi- 
ous forgot  to  object,  and  every  heart  responded  from  its  lowest  depths.  lie 
strove  successfully  to  combine  those  two  great  elements  of  good  preaching, — 
clear  statements  of  doctrine,  and  pungent,  faithful  appeal.  He  knew  how  to 
make  doctrine  practical.  -He  often  preached  before  Presbytery,  and  never  ikiled 
to  meet  the  high  expectations  of  his  brethren.  None  who  heard  it  will  soon 
forget  his  sermon  before  Presbytery,  at  Washington,  N.  C,  from  Luke  v.  18-26. 
His  subject  was  the  **  forgiveness  of  sins;"  and,  after  developing  clearly  the 
idea  of  the  twenty-fourth  verse, — that  the  power  of  forgiveness  belongs  only  to 
God,  and  that  even  Christ  claimed  to  exercise  it  only  as  God,  giving  full  proof 
of  his  Divinity  by  the  miracle  He  wrought,  he  dealt  severely  with  the  Popish 
dogma  of  ''  Sacerdotal  Absolution."  It  was  a  great  effort,  and  deserved  to  be 
printed  and  circulated  in  Tract  form,  as  Presbytery  ordered.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, from  such  occasional  efforts,  that  I  learned  to  appreciate  most  highly  his 
excellence  as  a  preacher.  The  most  admirable  and  effective  sermons  I  ever 
heard  from  him,  were  preached  to  country  and  village  congregations,  where  his 
glowing  eloquence  was  excited,  not  by  the  gratified  attention  of  the  cultivated 
and  refined,  but  solely  by  the  grandeur  of  his  theme,  and  the  presence  of  multi- 
tudes, hungering  for  the  bread  of  life.  He  loved  to  preach,  and  bis  severest 
labours  were  devoted  to  his  pulpit  preparations.  At  no  p^od  of  his  ministry 
did  he  confine  himself  wholly  to  the  manuscript,  and  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  his  life,  he  dispensed  with  it  altogether.  These  unwritten  ser- 
mons, however,  were  as  carefully  studied,  as  methodical  in  their  arrangement, 
and  as  full  of  thought,  as  the  best  of  those  which  he  had  committed  to  paper, 
while  his  delivery  of  them  was  marked  by  even  greater  freedom  and  power.  My 
opinion  of  him  as  a  preacher  will  be  understood,  when  I  add  that  he  was  one 
of  the  best  I  ever  heard. 

His  pastoral  labours  and  success  were  equally  abundant.  The  Greensboro' 
Church  greatly  prospered  under  his  charge.  It  flourished  spiritually  and  tem- 
porally, and,  under  the  Head  of  the  Church,  it  was  indebted  chiefly  to  the 
untiring  energy  and  fidelity  of  its  Pastor.  I  will  mention  particularly,  as  an 
element  of  his  pastoral  influence,  the  unusual  prominence  which  he  gave  to  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism.  Instead  of  taking  a  few  moments  for  its  administration, 
from  the  usual  morning  service,  he  regularly  appropriated  to  it  the  whole  after- 
noon of  every  Communion  Sabbath.  All  the  baptized  children  and  youth  of 
the  Church  were  assembled  with  their  parents  to  witness  the  rite,  which,  of 
course,  was  performed  in  the  usual  manner.  Mr.  Gretter  then  addressed  the 
children  in  explanation  of  the  ordinance,  reminding  them  of  the  Saviour's  claims, 
and  urging  them  to  become  his  followers.  He  then  turned  to  the  parents,  and, 
in  the  presence  of  their  children,  reminded  them  of  their  duty,  and  exhorted 
them  to  its  faithful  performance.  These  exercises,  conducted  with  his  affection- 
ate earnestness  and  solemnity  of  manner,  and  with  endless  variety  of  matter, 
were  productive  of  the  happiest  results.  The  blessing  of  God  attended  the 
Sacrament  thus  honoured;  family  religion  flourished;  and  the  Church  was  built 
up.    Equally  efficient  was  he  in  the  discharge  of  all  other  duties  of  the  pastoral- 
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**  1.  <  HaTO  joa  any  engagements,  in  love  matters,  witb  any  lady  1'  *  No, 
Sir/ 

••  2.  *Have  you  any  money  V     *  Not  a  dollar.' 

«•  3.  •  Are  you  in  debt  V     *  About  thirty  doUarg.' 

**  4.  *  Have  you  friends  who  would  lud  you  ?'  *  I  know  of  no  one  who 
would  give  me  a  farthing.' 

**  5.  *  Have  you  any  better  clotlkes  than  those  you  have  on  ?*  [No4  only 
threadbare  but  rent.]     '  No,  Sir ;  these  are  the  best  I  have.' 

*'  *Well,  my  young  friend,  it  is  a  hard  case,  but  if  you  will  da»ely 
follow  my  directions,  I  will,  under  God,  secure  you  a  liberal  edueatioa.  [I 
dearly  saw  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  much  mental  activity,  and  of  gjnU 
pcamise,  and  was  worthy  of  being  encouraged.]  G(HDe  here  next  Monday, 
and  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  plan,'  In  the  mean  tume,  I  visited  ft  few 
f^yijljiyi  of  my  congregation,  and  some  others  in  &  section  neax  to  West 
Alexander,  and  obtained  for  him  a  small  English  aehooL  On  Monday  he 
came.     The  plan  was  submitted.     It  was  as  follows : — 

**  1.  *  You  will  go  with  me  to  the  store,  and,  on  my  credit,  get  yoincBdf 
a  suit  of  clothes.  I  intend  that  you  shall  pay  for  them  as  soon  as  yon  are 
able.' 

*'  2.  '  You  arc  to  teach  a  small  English  school,  and  recite  two  leaoons  p^ 
week  of  your  academic  studies  to  me,  in  my  study.  I  will  furnish  yon 
books  and  tuition  gratis.' 

*'  3.  *  The  first  money  you  earn  must  be  used  in  payment  of  joor  d^ 
of  thirty  dollars.     So  much  of  the  plan  I  tell  you  now.' 

He  seemed  much  pleased.  I  gave  him  a  Latin  Grammar,  and  he  went  to 
work.  He  gave  entire  satisfaction  in  his  school,  and  recited  his  lessons  to  me 
with  remarkable  accuracy — though  he  taught  six  hours  per  day,  be  adTaneed 
in  his  studies  more  rapidly  than  any  of  the  thirty  pupils  under  my  eare  in 
regular  attendance  at  the  Academy.  I  soon  found  that  he  was  rery  ignorant 
of  religious  truth,  and  had  been  much  neglected  in  this  respect  in  his 
younger  days.  I  enjoined  upon  him  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible.  I 
gave  him  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  and  required  him  to  eomimt  it 
to  memory ;  and  then  Fisher's  and  Erskine's  Comments  on  the  CsteekisiBu 
He  manifested  no  special  interest  in  the  salvation  of  his  soul  for  some  time; 
though  he  regularly  attended  not  only  public  worship  in  the  cboxt^  bsl 
the  Bible  Class  and  prayer  meetings.  But,  during  the  winter  of  1831,  he 
appeared  more  thoughtful  and  serious,  and  was  admitted,  on  an  examina- 
tion, to  the  full  privileges  of  the  Church  in  West  Alexander*  on  the  29lh 
of  April,  1882.  He  was  baptiied  on  Saturday,  and  on  the  next  day  took 
his  seat  with  the  professed  followers  of  our  blessed  Lord." 

Mr.  Murray  entered  Washington  College  in  1882,  and  very  soon  obtained 
a  Tutorship  in  the  College,  at  the  same  time  reciting  in  the  regular  dasaes. 
Puring  his  whole  collegiate  course,  his  standing  for  talent,  sdb^olarship,  and 
deportment,  was  unusually  high,  and  he  graduated  with  the  first  hononrs  of 
his  class  in  1884. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  took  charge  of  an  Academy  in 
Winchester,  Ya.,  in  connection  with  Mr.  (now  the  Be  v.)  Irwin  Canon. 
Here  he  was  remarkably  popular  as  a  teacher,  as  weU  as  in  social  life,  and 
was  universally  regarded  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  though  there 
seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  no  special  develqsment  of  his  rel^ioos 
sbaracter. 
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On  the  29th  of  December,  1835, — daring  his  residence  at  Winchester, — 
he  was  married  to  Nancy  Carson  of  West  Alexander. 

Having  remained  at  WiDcbester  two  years  or  more,  and  thus  obtained  the 
means  of  pursuing  his  theological  course,  he  returned  to  West  Alexander  and 
studied  Hebrew,  Theology,  &c.,  for  a  while,  under  his  friend  and  patron,  Dr. 
McClttskey.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Washington 
on  the  2d  of  October,  1839.  But,  as  his  health,  by  reason  of  his  excessive 
application  to  study,  had  become  so  much  impaired  as  to  render  it  inex- 
pedient that  he  should  at  once  take  a  pastoral  charge,  he  resumed  his 
employment  as  a  teacher,  and  was  for  some  years  at  the  head  of  a  classical 
school  of  a  very  high  order  in  Wheeling,  Va.  Thence  he  was  called  to 
take  charge  of  the  Academy  at  Orave  Creek,  Marshall  County,  Va.;  and 
having  remained  here  a  short  time,  was  unanimously  appointed  in  1844^ 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  College  at  which  he  bad  been  gradua- 
ted. He  accepted  this  appointment,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
new  office  shortly  after.  He  was  ordained  as  an  Evangelist  at  Wellsburg, 
Va.,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1845. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  Washington,  he  accepted  a  call  fVom  the  neigh- 
bouring Church  of  Ten  Mile,  it  being  understood  that  he  was  also  to  retain 
his  Professorship.  He  began  now,  in  connection  with  the  most  exemplary  ' 
attention  to  his  College  duties,  to  manifest  a  great  increase  of  Christian 
activity  and  fervour,  and  was  constantly  on  the  alert  to  devise  and  carry 
out  plans  for  elevating  the  standard  of  Christian  feeling  and  action,  both  in 
the  College  and  among  his  Congregation.  His  labours  both  as  a  Professor 
and  a  Pastor,  were  highly  appreciated,  and  eminently  useful. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Washington  in  October,  1852,  the 
ministers  were  appointed  to  labour  by  committees  of  two,  for  a  week,  in 
the  churches,  with  a  view  to  quicken  the  sensibilities  of  Christians,  and 
arouse  the  attention  of  the  careless.  Mr.  Murray  entered  with  great  zeal 
upon  the  discharge  of  that  duty.  He  was  designated  to  spend  one  week 
with  the  Church  in  West  Union,  in  company  with  the  Pastor  of  that 
Church,  the  Rev.  J.  Fleming,  and  the  next  week,  they  were  to  labour  at 
Upper  Ten  Mile  Church, — the  charge  of  Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  M.  preached 
with  great  power,  and  an  extensive  revival  of  religion,  in  connection  with 
his  labours,  ensued  in  both  Churches.  During  the  whole  winter  of  1852- 
-53,  his  labours  in  different  places  were  abundant,  and  were  character- 
ised by  a  zeal  that  seemed  almost  superhuman.  After  the  most  intense 
and  uninterrupted  labour  at  the  Church  of  Mill  Creek,  night  and  day,  for 
nearly  a  week,  he  left  for  Washington,  a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles,  and 
rode  on  horseback,  exposed  to  a  cold,  violent,  March  storm.  He  was  com- 
pletely prostrated  when  he  reached  home,  and  was  immediately  attacked 
with  a  bilious  pleurisy,  which,  in  one  week  terminated  his  life.  He  suffered 
but  little  bodily  pain,  and  enjoyed  great  spiritual  peace  and  triumph.  He 
died  on  the  28d  of  March.  1853,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His 
remains  were  taken  for  burial  to  West  Alexander, — the  spot  which  was 
associated  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  his  life.  He  left  a 
widow  and  four  children. 
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FEOM  THE  EEV.  H.  R.  WEED,  D.  D. 

Whuuho,  Ya.,  Jmlj  15, 18S7. 

Re7.  and  dear  Sir:  It  is  a  coincidence  somewhat  singular,  that,  just  at  the 
Terj  time  that  the  ReT.  Mr.  Comingo  was  suggesting  to  yon  in  Albanj  that  the 
late  Professor  Murray  was  entitled  to  a  place  among  jour  permanent  records,  I 
was  making  the  same  suggestion  to  my  family  in  Wheeling;  and  that,  while  be 
was  referring  you  to  me  for  an  article,  I  was  remarking  that  I  had  long  ago 
assigned  the  service  to  him,  and  expressing  the  conriction  that  he  ought  at  once 
to  perform  it. 

It  IS  indeed  true  that,  for  a  number  of  years,  I  was  faroured  with  his  most 
intimate  and  confidential  acquaintance;  that  our  relations  to  each  other  were 
most  cordial  and  happy;  and  that  the  memories  of  him  are  deeply  engraren  in  ray 
heart.  But  his  was  a  character  which  I  do  not  think  that  I  hare  an  adaptation 
to  delineate  with  even  ordinary  justice.  All  that  I  shall  attempt  most  be 
impromptu,  and  also  restricted,  leaving  Mr.  Comingo  to  supply  what  is  more 
important  from  the  recollections  of  his  preaching  in  the  closing  period  of  his  life, 
and  designed,  in  case  of  his  failure,  to  save  {torn  unmerited  obliyion  a  name 
deservedly  dear  to  many  on  earth,  and  that  shall  doubtless  shine  forever  as  a 
star  in  the  firmament  of  Heaven. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Nicholas  Murray,  I  may  say,  though  I  had 
repeatedly  seen  him  before, — commenced  on  hearing  his  TVtol  Sermon  delivered 
before  the  Presbytery  of  Washington  at  the  time  of  his  licensure  to  preach  the 
Qospel.  His  theological  training  had  been  very  defective.  He  had  mostly 
studied  alone,  without  the  advantage  of  Professors  or  library,  and  amidst  other 
avocations  for  his  subsistence.  Yet  the  discourse  discovered  a  mind  of  superior 
order, — independent,  original  and  energetic.  It  aspired  to  high  points  of  Oal- 
vinistic  doctrine,  and  touched  them  with  a  bold  hand.  The  bearing  of  the  writer 
was  lofty,  controversial,  rather  defiant,  and  somewhat  ambitious — a  bearing 
adapted  always,  and  especially  in  a  young  man,  to  elicit  animadversion.  And  it 
did  not  fail  in  the  present  case.  The  members  of  Presbytery  all  felt  that  we  had 
a  candidate  before  us  that  needed,  and  was  able  to  bear,  criticism; — that  we  had 
to  do,  not  with  a  feeble,  flickering  taper  that  a  strong  breath  might  extii^uish, 
but  with  a  vigorous  light  that  the  winds  would  only  fan  into  stronger  flame; — 
not  with  a  fragile  vessel  that  would  be  endangered  by  handling,  but  with  a  solid 
block  of  marble,  rather  rude  from  the  theological  quarry,  that  would  improve 
by  the  hammer  and  the  chisel.  Consequently  such  a  process  ensued  as  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  ever  witnessed  in  another  case.  Even  the  reviewers,  those 
harpies  of  the  press,  do  not  pounce  on  a  young  aspirant  to  fame  more  actively  than 
did  the  fatherly  and  fraternal  critics  now  on  poor  Murray.  Let  it  be  observed  Uyo 
that  this  was  not  done,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Presbyteries,  in  the  abstract  (I 
suppose  for  their  own  improvement  in  the  critical  art) — that  is,  it  was  not  upon 
the  discourse  in  the  absence  of  the  candidate;  but  in  the  concrete — the  caDdi- 
date  being  present,  and  both  himself  and  his  discourse  being  subject  to  criticism. 
The  spectators,  unused  to  the  plain  dealing  of  Presbyteries  with  their  candidates, 
regarded  this  process  as  most  unmerciful.  But  as  it  will  be  further  illustntive 
of  the  character  of  Murray,  it  ought  to  be  added  that  though  I  was  myself  per- 
haps more  unsparing  in  strictures  than  any  one  else,  instead  of  being  offended, 
from  that  time  he  sought  my  society,  and  became  ever  after  my  most  attached 
and  devoted  friend.  Indeed  he  always  loved  an  honest,  feithful  frankness,  and  was 
too  magnanimous  to  suspect  an  evil  design  in  any  remarks  on  his  character  or 
performances,  that  he  could  construe  as  intended  for  his  benefit,  and  was  ever 
eager  to  secure  any  means  of  intellectual  or  moral  improvement  that  came  vithia 
iiis  reach. 
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About  tlie  time  of  his  lioMMure,  or  toon  alUr,  he  became  subject  to  seven 
attacks  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  which  so  disqualified  him  for  the  duties  of 
the  pastoral  office,  that  he  was  induced  to  de?ote  himself  to  the  instruction  of 
youth; — an  office  for  which  he  had  rare  qualifications,  and  in  which  he  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  pupils,  and  appreciated  by  his  patrons.  But  while  thus 
occupied,  he  often  preached  for  his  ministerial  brethren,  and  in  supply  of  vacant 
pulpits.  Several  years  of  this  period  he  passed  in  Wheeling,  where  I  had  occa- 
sional opportunity  of  hearing  him,  and  of  witnessing  the  deep  interest  with 
which  his  preaching  was  regarded,  especially  by  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the 
community.  His  practice  now  was  to  write  his  sermons  with  great  care,  and 
deliver  them  memoriter;  and  so  careful  was  he  of  his  reputation  that  he  could 
not  be  induced,  in  any  emergency,  to  preach  without  the  most  mature  prepara- 
tion. Ilis  rhetoric,  however,  much  exceeded  his  elocution.  In  the  former  he 
was  entirely  classical;  in  the  latter  he  laboured  under  some  natural  disadvantage 
of  voice,  and  his  manner  was  rather  constrained;  but  his  orthoepy  even  sur- 
passed that  of  our  venerated  standard.  Dr.  Miller  himself.  Indeed,  in  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  £nglish  language,  it  might  almost  be  affirmed  that  he 
was  a  perfect  scholar. 

In  preparing  his  discourses,  he  was  not  only  studious  of  his  style,  but  there 
was  an  excitement  of  mind,  a  concentration  of  his  powers,  and  an  energy  of 
thought,  too  great  for  his  frail  body.  He  could,  however,  in  the  freedom  of 
private  correspondence,  relax  himself,  and  write  not  only  currente  calamo,  but 
with  an  case  and  humour  that  were  health  to  the  flesh  and  marrow  to  the  bones. 
A  specimen  before  me  will  afford  an  illustration,  and  it  may  properly  be  intro- 
duced here  to  exhibit  another  phase  of  his  character,  well  remembered  by  his 
intimate  friends — I  mean  his  love  of  occasional  merriment,  and  his  hearty  laugh 
in  the  private  social  circle.  The  events  referred  to  are  of  such  notoriety  as  to 
need  no  comment.     The  letter  is  dated  at  Washington,  Pa.,  March  II,  1852. 

**  Dear  Doctor:  I  have  been  ver^'  anxious  to  know  what  you  think  of  this  great 
world  and  our  country,  just  now,  since  Kossuth  has  turned  them  both  upside 
down,  and  the  IFheeling  Bridge  has  become  a  *  nuisance.*  Have  you  been 
looking  on  all  the  while,  calm  as  a  May  morning,  or  have  you  felt  like  shoulder- 
ing your  musket  to  march  against  the  Russian  6«ar,  or  the  Pittshurgers,  as 
the  case  may  be?  I  have  not  heard  of  your  making  a  speech  to  the  ladies^  or  any 
other  crowd  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  behalf  of  the  Great  Magyar,  and  *  material 
aid '  for  Hungary,  nor  yet  of  your  having  joined  a  crusade  against  the  Bridges 
over  the  Monongahela!  Perhaps  the  newspapers  have  not  done  you  justice.  By 
the  way,  think  of  two  millions  of  Presbyterians  in  Hungary  to  be  trodden  down 
and  crushed  by  a  combination  of  monstrosity,  humbuggery,  and  old  grannyism, 
such  as  that  namesake  of  mine — the  little  man  in  his  uncle's  breeches,  and  Pio 
Nino  of  Qoeta  memory !  Ought  wo  to  sympathize  with  the  oppressed ;  or  leave  it 
to  God,  in  his  own  time  and  way,  to  vindicate  their  cause  against  their  oppres- 
sors? Let  me  stop,  however,  or  you  will  think  that  I  am  more  than  half  carried 
awa}**  with  the  Hungarian /iatot. 

**  Our  quiet  little  6urghas  not  been  sufficiently  stirred  by  the  commotions  from 
without  to  throw  up  any  thing  of  interest  enough  to  be  noted.  We  have  hero 
within  ourselves,  however,  a  world  of  our  own:  a  kind  of  college  world,  in  which 
we  have  had  a  small  share  of  noisy  and  belligerent  demonstrations.*  But  these 
have  now  pretty  much  disappeared,  and,  making  no  account  of  the  scarred, 
wounded  and  missing,  we  are  at  length  left  with  something  less  than  one  hun- 
dred promising  youth  in  comparative  quiet. 

**  We  have  indeed  had  one  event  to  record,  that  to  our  community  was  one  of  no 
ordinary  interest, — i.  e. ,  the  death  of  the  venerable  Doctor  McGonaughy .    He  was 

*  Referring  to  mne  distmbuioef  among  the  itvdenti  In  College. 
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ktfond  all  doabt  a  good  maa;  aad  if  thtact  k  a  hone  for  the  pioos  bejood  ^is 
world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  wo  camot  qvtstion  tlmt  lie  has  oxefaanged  §ot  its  holy 
rest,  the  toils  of  bis  long  and  well  spent  life. 

"  In  the  charch  here  tkere  is  nothing  of  pariicolar  interest.  Hare  joa  anj  tiring 
good  this  winter  in  years?  I  am  not  without  hope  that  we  niaj  ^ain  harre  a 
good  time  in  oar  charch  at  Ten  Mile  on  oor  approaching  Oomnranion.  Ctrtmmbf 
I  fed  it  in  my  heart  to  hng  and  prmyfor  it.  What  a  glorioos  thing  is  a  re^ral 
of  religion! " 

The  friends  of  Professor  Morraj  will  readil  j  pereeiTe  in  this  extract  the  internal 
evidence  of  his  authorship,  and  be  reminded  how  contiguous,  in  his  case,  lajr  the 
elements  of  jocularity  and  seriousness, — how  entirely  compatible  iu  him  were 
the  love  of  merriment,  and  the  deepest  sense  of  rel%ion;  and  how  easily  and 
naturally  lie  could  pass  from  the  most  laughing  enjoyment  of  the  one  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  strongest  emotions  of  the  other.  But  further, — by  the  close  of  the 
extract,  in  connection  with  its  date,  we  are  r^ninded  of  a  great  and  important 
change  that  occurred  in  his  religious  history  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  by 
which  his  ministry  was  divided  into  two  distinct  periods.  One  was  to  the  other 
as  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  after  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit.  Our  friend  had  never  before  witnessed  a  special  revival  of 
religion.  But  now  it  pleased  God  to  visit  the  congregation  in  which  he  preached, 
and  many  other  congr^ations  in  the  Presbytery  of  Washington,  with  a  glonoas 
season  of  refreshing,  and  Professor  Murray,  though  long  before  this  date,  I  doubt 
not,  a  converted  man,  was  signally  honoured  both  in  sharing  and  promoting  this 
memorable  work  of  grace.  He  had  before  been  baptized  with  water  unto 
repentance,  but  now  he  was  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  His 
preaching  had  always  been  in  form  evangelical, — but  in  the  former  period, 
though  there  was  much  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  there  was  little  of  the 
simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  Apostles.  Richard  Cecil,  in  his  life  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  W.  B.  Cadogan,  remarks  that,  at  an  early  stage  of  his  progress,  **  while  he 
reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  he  was  said  to 
have  done  it  in  too  harsh  a  tone.  He  had  light  enough  to  perceive  that  men  were 
&r  gone  from  God,  but  he  had  not  himself  sufficiently  tasted  the  sweetness  of 
that  dispensation  of  mercy,  which  furnishes  the  strongest  argument  for  bringii^ 
them  back  again.  There  is  a  hard,  dry,  and  repelling  mode  of  reproof,  which 
tends  rather  to  shut  up  the  heart  than  to  open  it.  The  tempest  may  roar,  and 
point  its  hail-shot  at  the  traveller;  but  he  will  rather  wrap  himself  closer  in  his 
cloak  than  quit  it,  till  the  sun  breaks  out  again."  Bating  the  harshness  aUeged 
against  Cadogan,  this  remark  was  applicable  to  Murray;  and  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  said  of  his  preaching, — ''It  is  too  intellectual  and  ambitions:  it 
lacks  heart  and  self-consecration.'*  At  that  time  ho  could  scarcely  sacrifice  a 
classic  sentence  to  save  a  soul;  but  now  he  could  say, — "  I  count  all  things  but 
loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord."  He  had 
always  preached  Christ;  but  oh,  how  differently!  He  had  preached  Him  as  the 
Baptist  did :  **  This  is  He  of  whom  I  fpake,  and  /knew  him  not.  But  now  he  saw 
and  bare  record,  and  with  his  admiring  eyes  upon  Him,  he  cried  to  his  hearers, — 
Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  toorld!  This  illumi- 
nation of  our  brother's  mind — to  borrow  again  the  language  of  Cecil — was  not 
that  cold  apprehension  of  evangelical  truth,  in  which,  like  the  moonshine  of  a 
frosty  night,  much  may  be  seen,  but  nothing  grows;  but  was  like  the  light  of 
the  sun,  vivifying  and  expansive."  He  had  become  a  child  of  the  light  and  of 
the  day,  a  child  not  of  the  moon  but  of  the  sun;  and  now,  with  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple, he  could  say, — "  That  which  wc  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  whk;h  we  have 
looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word  of  life,  declare  we  unto 
you,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with  us;  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with 
the  Father  and  with  his  son  Jesus  Christ."    Before  this  diange  came  over  him. 
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before  lie  had  received  tbis  speobi  uncfton  from  tk%  Hd/fg  One,  he  oouM  prench 
bot  seldom,  and  not  withoal  tb»  most  flnfehed  prepanitkm;  bat  now  he  oouM 
adopt  the  maxim  of  the  yenerable  l>r.  Linngston, — **  Semper  paratus/'  »nd  if 
necessary,  like  the  present  yovng  Whitefield  of  London,  preach  every  day  and 
electrify  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  bear  htm.  Before,  he  was  more  ambitious  of 
preaching  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  «nd  they  especially  werehts  admirers; 
but  now  '*  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly;  "  and  if,  as  in  the  case  of  8par- 
geon,  it  was  contemptuously  said  **  the  rabble  ran  after  him,**  he  too  could  cry, 
then  "  God  save  the  rabble." 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  all  the  zeal  which  he  now  displayed  was  character- 
iced  by  unfeigned  humility,  and  a  most  lovely  Christian  spirit. 

Most  truly  and  affectionately  yours^ 

H.  R.  WEED. 


TROM  THE  REV.  H.  G-  COMINGO. 

Steubenvillk,  O.,  July  27,  1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  At  your  suggestion  and  request,  I  most  cheerfully  sketch  a  few 
recollections  of  the  late  Professor  Nicholas  Murray.  As  a  member  of  the  same 
Synod,  and  as  a  Trustee  of  the  College  with  which  he  was  connected,  I  was 
brought  frequently  in  contact  with  this  remarkable  person,  and  formed  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  him,  lasting  for  several  years.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
this  period,  I  often  heard  him  preach,  and  saw  him  in  the  official  relation  he 
sustained  to  the  College.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  accustomed,  at  that  time,  to 
make  the  most  elaborate  preparations;  and,  by  laborious  processes  of  memory, 
always  so  commanded  these  preparations  that  he  delivered  sermons — somewhat, 
in  character,  like  those  of  Bishop  Butler,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  note.  I 
always  heard  him  with  admiration  and  surprise;  yet,  over  all  this  polished 
diction  and  powerful  logic,  there  seemed  to  be  an  icy  coldness, — even  though  he 
spoke  with  great  emphasis  and  animation.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  most  accurate 
and  thorough, — laying  deep  and  broad  the  grammatical  basis  of  each  language  in 
the  minds  of  his  classes,  and  exploring  the  profoundest  depths  of  its  philosophy. 
His  pupils,  who  were  at  all  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages, 
I  believe  were  almost  universally  distinguished,  when  brought  in  contact  with 
the  graduates  of  other  colleges.  He  was,  at  this  period,  a  person  of  unbounded 
ambition,  and  his  own  accuracy  and  critical  skill  presented  to  his  mind  a 
constant  temptation  to  expatiate  upon  the  imperfections  and  inaccuracies  of 
others.  The  indulgence  of  this  habit,  connected  with  a  natural  vein  of  face- 
tiousness,  often  served  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  brethren,  and  lessen  their 
complacency  in  his  society. 

The  few  last  months  of  his  life  have  a  special  interest  connected  with  them, 
and  to  this  period  I  wish  more  particularly  to  confine  my  remarks.  He  was 
employed  in  preaching  to  a  church  within  a  few  miles  of  Washington,  which 
has  been  signally  blessed  with  revivals  of  religion.  In  one  of  these,  Professor 
Murray  was  permitted  to  labour,  with  great  interest, — perhaps  about  a  year 
before  his  death.  At  that  time,  he  was  the  subject  of  remarkable  exercises,  that 
resulted  in  a  most  striking  change  in  his  views  and  feelings,  as  well  as  in  his 
prayers  and  ministrations.  He  became  pre-eminently  a  man  of  faith.  When 
he  opened  his  lips  to  address  the  throne  of  grace,  he  seemed  to  stand  at  the  very 
gate  of  Heaven;  and  when  he  preached,  it  appeared  that  his  mind  was  so 
absorbed  with  the  person,  offices,  and  mediatorial  glory,  of  the  Redeemer,  that 
his  soul  was  literally  on  fire.  The  burden  of  all  his  messages  was  Christ  and 
Him  crucified.  In  my  correspondence  with  him  about  preaching  in  my  congre- 
gation, the  winter  before  his  death,  I  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  striking 
change  in  the  tone  of  his  letters — instead  of  sarcasms  and  criticisms,  almost 
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every  sentence  indaeftted  An  outflowing  of  his  loye  to  Christ,  and  his  glowing 
seal  in  his  cause,  connected  with  a  childlike  hnmilitj  that  at  once  amazed  me, 
and  toached  my  own  heart  with  a  strange  power. 

At  the  appointed  time,  in  February— only  aboot  six  weeks  before  his  death, 
he  came  to  preach  to  my  congregation,  during  a  Communion  season.  He  waa 
full  of  fervour  and  zeal  for  his  Master.  He  spoke  freely  of  his  change  of  vievs, 
and  the  glory  with  which  the  Cross  had  recently  been  invested  to  his  wind  and 
heart,  and  of  his  surprise  that  it  liad  never  burst  upon  him  before.  When  he 
preached  his  first  sermon  on  this  occasion,  the  text  of  which  was,  "  If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink,"  several  persons  were  present  who  had 
known  and  heard  him  before,  and  they  were  amazed  at  the  wonderful  change  in 
the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  man.  He  occupied  almost  every  moment  of  his 
time,  in  his  room,  during  his  stay  at  my  house,  in  prayer  and  preparation.  At 
very  late  hours  of  the  night,  he  was  walking  his  room,  and  overwhelmed,  as  I 
incidentally  learned,  with  such  glowing  contemplations  of  his  Saviour,  that  sleep 
fled  from  bis  eyes.  The  services  were  deeply  interesting.  I  think  I  have  never 
heard  any  man  preach  with  such  pathos  and  power  as  he  did  in  these  successive 
sermons.  Hardened  unbelievers  and  scoffers  admitted  that  they  could  not  refirain 
from  tears.  Some, — and  men  too  who  were  unused  to  weep, — alleged  that  they 
staid  away  because  they  could  not  control  their  feelings.  I  heard  of  one  obdu- 
rate infidel,  who  was  chained  to  his  seat  under  one  of  his  sermons, — who  whis- 
pered to  his  companion  that  he  would  give  any  thing  to  bo  out  of  that  place. 
In  his  conversations  at  the  fireside,  he  was  constantly  recurring  to  the  efilcacy 
of  prayer,  and  to  the  great  importance  of  faith, — strong,  earnest,  realizing  faith. 
He  spoke  with  decided  disapprobation  of  his  former  course  of  uncharitableness 
and  severity,  and  exhibited  in  his  remarks  of  others  a  gentle  and  kindly  spirit. 
A  considerable  number  of  persons  were  deeply  impressed,  and  led  seriously  to 
inquire  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved,  during  these  exercises.  For  these 
especially  he  felt  the  deepest  interest,  and  sent  to  me  frequent  communications, 
bearing  specific  and  encouraging  messages  to  each  one,  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
phase  of  his  case.  The  most  affectionate  sympathy  he  uniformly  expressed, 
for  those  engaged  in  the  pastoral  work.  To  such,  in  the  surrounding  region,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  go,  even  for  many  miles,  through  cold  and  rain,  that  he  might 
cheer  them  on  in  their  work,  and  assist  them  by  his  labours.  His  greatest 
delight  was  to  point  men  to  that  Saviour  who  is  both  able  and  willing  to  save  to 
the  uttermost.  Just  before  his  death,  he  was  present  where  about  one  hundred 
were  admitted  into  a  neighbouring  Cljurch,  at  one  Communion  season.  This  was 
a  joy  to  his  soul  almost  too  great  to  be  borne.  I  think  it  was  from  this  church 
that  he  returned  to  languish  a  few  days  and  die.  Immediately  after  he  was  taken 
ill,  he  became  convinced  that  his  work  was  done.  His  expressions  of  confidence 
and  joy  in  the  Saviour,  were  most  rapturous  and  cheering;  and  thus  he  took  bia 
flight  to  the  presence  of  Him  whom  he  so  dearly  loved  to  preach  to  dying  men, 
and  whom  he  most  earnestly  longed  to  behold, — persuaded  that  he  should  see 
Him  as  He  is,  and  be  like  Him.  The  last  year  of  his  life,  in  religious  experience 
and  ministerial  usefulness,  I  doubt  not,  greatly  exceeded  all  the  years  that  had 
preceded. 

In  the  recollection  of  this  remarkable  experience,  I  am  often  ready  to  say, — 
what  stupendous  results  would  accrue  to  our  sin-ruined  world,  were  the  entire 
ministry  baptized  with  a  similar  measure  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sent  forth  to 
their  work  with  like  zeal,  faith,  earnestness,  jmd  power. 

Very  truly  and  faithfully  yours, 

HENBY  G.  COMINGO. 
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FRANCIS  S.  SAMPSON,  D.  D  * 

1839—1854. 

Franois  S.  Sampson  was  the  son  of  Richard  Sampson,  a  distinguished 
agricalturist  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dover  Mills,  in  the  County  of  Gooch- 
land, Ya.  He  was  born  iu  November,  1814.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
was  placed  at  the  school  and  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Thornton  Rogers,t  of 
Albermarle,  who  was  his  maternal  uncle.  Up  to  this  time,  he  had  devoted 
himself,  without  much  restraint,  to  youthful  vanities  and  follies,  and  had 
indulged  in  a  habit  of  profane  swearing.  But  finding  himself  now  in  a  reli- 
gious atmosphere,  his  mind,  by  an  almost  imperceptible  influence,  gradually 
took  on  a  serious  tone,  and  for  about  twelve  months  he  was  in  a  state  of 
deep  religious  concern ;  though,  from  the  fear  of  ridicule,  he  studiously 
concealed  his  feelings,  and  sometimes  struggled  against  them.  In  the 
spring  of  1831,  he  chanced  to  hear  a  Sermon  from  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Stanton, 
then  of  Prince  Edward,  from  the  text — **  Secret  things  belong  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God  ;"  and  the  effect  of  it  was  to  fill  him  with  apprehension  and 
distress,  and  induce  a  resolution  to  seek  more  earnestly  the  salvation  of  his 
soul.  But  the  fear  of  reproach  and  the  love  of  sin  still  continued  to  operate  ; 
and,  on  being  sneeringly  charged  by  one  of  his  school- fellows,  who  had 
observed  in  him  a  change  of  deportment,  with  "getting  pious," — in  order 
to  vindicate  himself  from  such  a  suspicion,  he  uttered  a  terrible  oath.  But 
no  sooner  had  it  passed  from  his  lips,  than  his  remorse  became  intolerable, 
and  he  was  overwhelmed  with  anxiety  lest  ho  had  committed  the  unpardon- 
able sin.  This  was  the  immediate  harbinger  of  the  joy  and  peace  in  believ- 
ing. He  now  cast  himself,  as  he  believed,  upon  his  gracious  Redeemer, 
and  entered  with  full  purpose  of  heart  on  the  way  to  Heaven.  His  uncle, 
who,  until  this  time,  had  not  even  suspected  that  he  had  any  serious  thoughts, 
but  had  deprecated  the  influence  of  his  profaneness  upon  his  own  family, 
was  equally  surprised  and  delighted  to  be  informed  by  a  written  communi- 
cation from  him,  of  the  great  change  of  which  he  hoped  he  had  become  the 
subject.  It  was  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Rogers*  daily  example,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  that  young  Sampson  attributed  his  conversion. 

He  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Charlottesville,  then  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Bow- 

•  Memoir  by  Dr.  Dabney.— MSS.  from  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  H.  Rioe,  and  Rer.  WiUiam  S.  White« 
D.  D. 

t  THonNTON  RooBRS  was  bom  of  Pretbyt«rlan  parents,  in  the  Coanty  of  Albermarle,  Va., 
Deeember  21,  1703.  The  first  olassioal  scliool  be  attended  tras  oonduoted  at  Oordonsville,  Va., 
by  the  oelebrated  Dr.  James  Waddei.  He  sabseqnently  attended  another  elaasioal  sobool,  of  % 
very  high  order,  taoffht  near  his  father  s,  by  a  Mr.  William  Robertson ;  but  he  never  entered 
College.  He  was  made  a  ruling  elder  at  an  early  age,  under  the  ministrations  of  the  late  Rer. 
William  J.  Armstrong,  D.  D.  His  ooeasional  addresses  in  private  meetings  were  so  pertinent 
and  excellent  as  to  lead  some  of  his  friends  to  suggest  to  him  the  idea  of  devoting  himself  to 
the  ministry;  and  he  finally  yielded  to  the  suggestion,  and,  after  prosecuting  his  theologioal 
studies  under  many  disadvantages,  was  lioensed  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  in  1829.  He  oon- 
tinued  to  reside  on  his  small  farm,  and  to  preaoh  to  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  heard 
him  with  great  pleasure  and  profit.  In  August,  1833,  ne  was  ordained  at  Gordonsville,  in  the 
same  bouse  of  worship  in  whieh  Wirt  heard  that  incomparable  effort  fh>m  the  <*  blind  preaoher.'* 
The  little  flock  of  which  he  now  took  the  spiritual  oversight,  greatly  loved  him,  and  reoeived 
rauoh  benefit  from  his  ministrations.  But  he  was  not  perroittea  to  serve  them  long.  Just  one 
/ear  after  his  ordination,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  of  which  be  died  September  1,  1834. 
fie  was  an  eminently  devout  and  godly  man,  and  his  death-bed  preeented  a  wonderftil  iUuttra« 
Uon  of  the  all-sostaiDlng  power  of  Christian  faith. 
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mftn,  on  the  ISth  of  Aagast,  1881.  On  the  10th  of  September  following, 
he  entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  continued  his  studies  there  tQl 
July,  1836,  taking  a  very  extensive  and  thorough  course,  not  only  in  the 
academic  departments,  but  in  the  schools  of  Junior  Law,  Anatomy,  and 
Physiology,  and  securing  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  was  then 
attained  by  very  few.  The  influence  of  the  University  of  Virginia  was  at 
that  Mine  wholly  adverse  to  the  culture  of  religious  feeliug ;  and  yet,  by  his 
conscientiousness  and  decision  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness on  the  other,  he  succeeded  at  once  in  exhibiting  a  fine  example  of  the 
Christian  graces,  and  in  securing  the  respect  and  attachment  of  even  those 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  his.  religious  convictions  or  feelings. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1836,  Mr.  Sampson  became  a  member  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Va.  Here  also  his  course  was  marked  by 
great  diligence  and  success  in  study,  and  by  an  eminently  consistent  and 
devoted  Christian  life.  On  the  resignation  of  Professor  Ballantine,  in  the 
spring  of  1838,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  Hebrew,  and  from  that  time 
continued  to  perform  other  duties  of  the  Oriental  department.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  East  Hanover  Presbytery,  in  October,  1839,  and 
was  ordained  as  an  Evangelist,  by  the  same  Presbytery,  in  October,  1841. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1846,  he  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy, 
which  was  occasioned  immediately  by  fatigue  and  exposure  in  preaching, 
but  probably  owed  its  more  remote  origin  to  excessive  and  protracted  appli- 
cation to  study.  Though  the  disease  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to  have  a 
fatal  issue,  it  was  finally  subdued ;  but  his  constitution  received  a  shock  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  In  the  summer  of  1848,  he  crossed  the  ocean, 
and,  after  spending  nearly  a  year  in  Europe,  chiefly  at  the  Universities  of 
Halle  and  Berlin,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  Oriental  studies,  he  returned  in 
August,  1849.  In  October,  1848,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Oriental 
literature  and  languages  in  the  Seminary  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected ;  but  he  had  for  many  years  performed  the  work  of  a  full  Professor, 
though  with  the  title  and  compensation  of  an  assistant. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Hampden  Sidney 
College  in  1849. 

Though  Dr.  Sampson,  on  his  return  from  Europe,  was  so  much  invigoni- 
ted  in  health  as  to  relieve  his  friends,  in  a  great  measure,  from  anxiety  in 
respect  to  him,  he  was  soon  attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which  left  him 
with  some  threatening  indications  of  pulmonary  disease.  But  though  his 
bodily  system  was  evidently  much  disordered  and  enfeebled,  he  continued 
to  perform  his  official  duties ;  and  for  a  few  of  the  last  months  of  his  life, 
cheered  on  by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Seminary,  and  the  fresh 
tokens  of  favour  it  was  receiving  from  the  ministers  and  the  churches, 
he  seemed  to  address  himself  to  his  various  duties  with  more  than  his 
former  vigour  and  cheerfulness.  When  some  of  his  friends  ventured  to 
expostulate  with  him  for  over-tasking  his  strength,  he  answered — ^*  Perhaps 
I  have  but  a  few  days  or  weeks  more,  in  which  to  do  my  task.  I  must 
work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day.*'  These  solemn  mnd 
earnest  sayings  of  his  proved  sadly  prophetic. 

On  Sunday  the  2d  of  April,  1854,  he  preached  in  the  College  Church, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Pastor,  and  with  a  degree  of  power  and  fervour, 
which  he  had  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibited.  After  the  services  of  the  day,  he 
retired  to  rest,  apparently  in  his  usual  health — his  last  act  having  been  to 
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atetttkter  W  tlie  •oodbrt  •#  a  «6k.  secvaai*  gtfcge  the  nazt.  BMraiog, 
he  was  taken  aerieusly  ill,  and  hia  disease  proved  an  insidious  and  fatal 
pnenmonia.  After  a  week  ef  great  Buffering, — endured,  however,  with  the 
utmost  patience,  and  an  entire  confidence  in  the  grace  and  faithfulness  of 
God,  he  died  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  the  9th  of  April,  in  the  fortieth  year 
of  hia  age.  On  Tuesday  following,  he  was  borne  to  the  grave,  in  the 
Seminary  bury iog- ground,  by  the  hands  of  his  pupils,  and  in  tho  presence 
of  an  immense  multitude,  which  seemed  like  one  vast  congregation  of 
mourners. 

Dr.  Sampson  was  married  in  1840,  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Kussell 
Dudley^  of  Biohmond,  Ya.  They  had  six  ohildren, — ^foor  sons  and  two 
danghters. 

In  1851,  Dr.  Sampson  delivered,  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  a  lectore 
on  **  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Saered 
Text,"  which  was  afterwards  published,  in  connection  with  the  series  of 
which  it  formed  a  part.  In  1856,  there  was  published,  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  his  successor.  Dr.  Dabney,  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  he  had  prepared,  and  which  shows  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  proficient  in  Biblical  learning. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  L.  DABNEY,  D.  D., 

paoTEssoa  vx  thb  vkioa  thbological  saMiHAar,  va. 

UsiOH  TnaoiiOaiOAL  SaxmAar,  i 
February  17,  1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  first  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Sampson  was  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1837,  when  he  was  a  Junior  student  in  this  Seminary,  and  I  a  youth 
attending  the  exercises  of  Hampden  Sidney  College  hard  by.  The  College  enjoyed 
that  summer  a  powerful  rerival,  in  which  not  only  the  Professors,  but  some  of 
the  students  of  the  Seminary,  laboured  in  concert  with  the  officers  of  the  former 
institution.  Dr.  Sampson  then  gave  me,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  some  Chris- 
tian counsel  of  a  very  sober,  judicious  and  affisctionate  character.  At  the  dose 
of  one  of  these  interviews  in  my  room,  as  I  had  b^un  to  exercise  a  trembling 
hope  in  Christ,  he  put  in  my  hands  the  little  tract  of  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  entitled 
*'  Qeestions  and  Counsel  for  young  Converts,"  — marking,  as  he  did  so,  with  his 
pencil,  the  sentence  where  the  venepible  author  urges  his  readers  to  go  over  the 
questions  we^ly.    This  tract  was  of  great  use  to  me. 

In  1844, 1  returned  to  this  place  as  a  student  of  Divinity.  Dr.  Sampson  then 
held  the  post  of  assistant  Profisssor,  teaching  the  Hebrew  language  and  exposi- 
tion, the  department  of  Biblical  Introduction  generally,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  I  sat  under  his  instruction  throughout  my  whole  course  with  great 
profit;  and,  in  oommon  with  my  comrades,  risited  him  and  his  amiable  wife  tn 
our  seasons  of  recreation,  and  enjoyed  much  personal  conversation  with  hhn. 
After  I  entered  the  active  labours  of  the  ministij,  (in  an  adjoining  Presbytery,) 
I  met  him  oeoasionally  at  Synods,  and  always  with  pleasure. 

In  the  spring  of  1853,  I  was  elected  to  the  Proictssorship  of  Church  History 
and  Government  in  the  Seminary.  He  immediately  wrote,  most  oordially  urging 
roe  to  accept  the  post.  This  I  nltimately  concluded  to  do,  and  became  his 
Colleague  in  August  of  that  year.  A  large  part  of  the  summer  vacation  imme- 
diately preceding  my  entrance  on  my  labours  in  Prince  Edward,  we  spent 
together,  at  watering  places,  and  at  my  house  in  Western  Virginia.  He  at  once 
received  me  as  an  eqnal  to  his  intimacy,  with  an  unaffected  cordiality  and  sim- 
piioity  which  speedily  elbced  all  rHnains  ef  the  isaling  of  pnpihige,  that  was  left 
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ftt>m  in  J  inferior  rebikms  to  him  a  few  y«kn  before.  &  was  then  f uM  J 
of  OrieaUl  Literature.  He  had  bMn  greatly  afflicted  bj  feeble  health,  bat  waa 
apparently  recuperating,  and  was  buoyed  up  by  lively  animal  spirita,  the  moat 
constant  and  delightful  Christian  joys,  and  bright  hopes  of  the  oonung  prosperity 
of  his  feyourite  institution.  His  studies  had  not  led  him  at  all  into  my  depart- 
ment  of  instruction  since  his  own  licensure;  but  I  received  from  him  inTaloable 
aid, — coming  to  my  work,  as  1  did,  raw  and  unskilled.  Although  he  had  beoi, 
for  fifteen  years,  wholly  devoted,  as  it  seemed,  to  his  favourite  studies,  he  was 
about  as  well  informed  in  my  department  as  you  would  expect  to  find  the  very 
best  Divinity  student  on  the  day  he  presents  himself  for  trial,  with  all  the  addi- 
tional power  and  breadth  of  thought  which  he  derived  from  his  mature  train»g. 
Thenceforward,  until  his  death  the  next  April,  we  were  next-door  neighbours,  in 
constant  and  most  familiar  professional  and  social  intercourse.  We  eonferred 
together  of  all  our  interests,  and  all  the  sul^ts  of  inquiry  which  occupied  our 
minds.  Thus  my  acquaintance  speedily  grew  into  an  affection,  (which  it  is 
my  pride  to  believe  he  reciprocated,)  such  that  I  have  little  hope  I  shall  ever 
enjoy  many  like  it,  this  side  of  Heaven.  I  may  say  indeed,  in  the  graphic  words 
which  describe  the  friendship  of  Jonathan  and  David, — **  My  soul  was  knit  with 
his  soul."  And  ever  since  bis  death,  my  heart  has  not  ceased  to  respond  to  the 
wail  of  David  for  his  friend, — *'  I  am  distressed  for  thee  my  brother — very  plea- 
sant hast  thou  been  unto  me;  thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of 
women."  I  have  enjoyed  therefore  the  fullest  opportunities  for  knowing  him. 
My  only  disqualification  for  making  a  judicious  estimate  of  his  character  is  the 
partiality  of  my  affection. 

Dr.  Sampson  was  in  person  light  and  graceful,  and  of  a  florid  coinpiexioo. 
His  personal  habits,  as  to  diet,  sleep,  and  recreation,  were  simple,  methodical  and 
temperate,  without  being  ascetic.  Ilis  dress  was  scrupulously  neat  and  appro- 
priate, without  the  faintest  approach  to  display.  In  his  approaches  to  his  Mlow- 
men,  there  was  the  happiest  union  of  unaffected  modesty  and  graceful  quietvde 
with  Christian  dignity.  Tet  his  was  a  dignity  which  repelled  no  advanoea  of 
affection  or  confidence,  nor  any  thing  but  impertinence.  His  friends  who  most 
desired  to  see  him  shine  in  society,  as  his  solid  worth  entitled  him,  sometimeB 
accounted  him  too  modest.  Yet,  with  a  modesty  which  almost  amooated  to 
diffidence,  he  was  the  farthest  of  all  men  from  a  timid  or  truckling  expression  of 
his  opinions.  When  an  erroneous  sentiment  which  he  conceived  to  be  of  any 
importance,  was  thrust  upon  him  in  conversation,  he  most  distinctly  defended 
his  own  opinion,  with  a  singular  union  of  inflexible,  even  impracticable,  mental 
honesty,  and  courteous  deference.  He  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be 
wheedled  into  the  softening  of  a  truth  down,  or  the  admission  of  a  faint  shade 
of  the  error  he  had  been  opposing,  by  any  of  the  blandishments  of  politeness, 
or  by  the  fear  of  seeming  too  pertinacious.  Much  of  the  singular  amiability  of  his 
social  character  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  grace.  Had  he 
grown  up  unconverted,  he  would  have  been  known  as  a  man  of  high  and  deio^ 
mined  temper,  of  energetic  will,  and  persevering  activity.  Divine  grace  softened 
what  was  violent,  and  refined  what  was  valuable,  in  his  temperament,  until  the 
result  was  a  rare  and  lovely  union  of  the  strong  and  the  sweet. 

One  of  Dr.  Sampson's  most  striking  and  valuable  traits  was  his  methodical 
industry.  To  any  one  who  knows  his  ancestry,  it  is  jery  plain  that  this  quality 
was  received  from  them,  both  by  inheritance  and  inculcation.  That  whatever  is 
worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well;  that  each  task  must  be  done  with  one's  might 
in  just  so  much  time  as  is  needed  to  do  it  perfectly,  and  no  more;  that  no  taak  is 
to  be  left  till  all  is  perfected  which  can  be  done  to  advantage — these  were  the 
rules  of  working  which  he  carried  with  him  from  the  time  of  his  boyhood  to  the 
•chool,  the  University,  the  study,  the  lecture-room.  The  same  thoroughncM,  the 
same  deep  ploughing,  the  same  complete  harrowing,  the  same  utter  eartirpntM 
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of  oliiiractions,  the  same  p«rfM  finish  winch  chanhcterizad  the  fiu-m  of  bb 
father,  prevailed  in  his  scholarship  aod  instructioiis. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  traits  of  Dr.  Sampaon's  Christian  character  was 
the  uniformity  and  healthfulness  of  his  devotional  spirit.  While  his  private 
habits  in  this  matter  were  covered  with  a  sacred  veil,  which  none  dared  to 
attempt  to  Uft,^-drawn  alike  by  the  reverence  and  the  modesty  of  his  spirit,— 
his  profiling  was  so  outwardly  evident  to  all,  that  no  one  could  doubt  his  dili- 
gence in  the  closet.  While  his  brief  diary  laments  occasionsl  spiritual  declen^ 
sions,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  never  knew  what  it  was  to  lose  the 
assurance  of  hope;  and  that  the  flame  of  devotion  burned  in  him  with  a  glow 
unusually  steady.  In  public,  his  prayers  were  eminently  edifying  to  believers, 
marked  by  scriptural  tone,  humble  sincerity,  appropriateness  and  comprehen- 
siveness. But  to  know  the  sweetness  of  his  spirit  of  prayer  fully,  one  must  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  an  inmate  of  his  house,  and  frequenting  his  domes- 
tic altar.  Family  prayers  were,  in  his  house,  no  hurried,  unmeaning  form.  The 
whole  air  and  tone  of  the  exercise  showed  deep  sincerit;^  and  earnestness.  After 
a  daily  catechising  of  children  and  servants,  the  reading  ot  the  Word  of  God, 
and  a  hymn  of  praise,  he  bowed  his  knees  with  a  composed  awe  and  seriousness, 
which  seemed  to  communicate  itself  to  all  the  circle.  What  deep  sincerity,  what 
discrimination  and  justice,  what  point,  what  fulness,  what  grave  tenderness, 
characterized  those  prayers,  as  he  brought  before  the  throne  of  grace  his  house- 
hold— his  children,  his  servants,  his  relatives,  his  brethren  in  Christ,  the  Semi- 
nary, the  Church,  and  the  whole  interests  of  a  perishing  world! 

Dr.  Sampson  was  eminently  conscientious  in  every  thing,  and  in  nothing  more 
than  in  the  use  of  property.  Whether  his  circumstances  were  scanty  or  affluent, 
he  was  simple  in  his  tastes,  unostentatious  in  his  person,  and  economical  from 
principle.  In  accordance  with  the  general  system  of  all  his  habits,  he  kept  an 
exact  account  of  all  expenditures — a  thing  which  is,  indeed,  a  necessary  founda- 
tion for  the  proper  practice  both  of  Christian  liberality  and  Christian  economy. 
He  was  economical  only  in  order  to  have  the  means  to  be  liberal.  His  Christian 
hospitaHty  was  overflowing;  and  it  was  truly  the  hospitality  of  a  Christian  min- 
ister, designed  not  for  its  own  display,  but  for  the  bestowal  of  comfort  on  others. 
To  every  cause  he  gave,  always  with  the  heart,  and  when  his  means  became 
ample,  with  the  hand,  of  a  prince.  It  was  one  of  the  secrets  which  his  Christian 
modesty  never  revealed,  that  he  kept  a  strict  account  between  himself  and  God, 
in  which  all  sources  of  income  were  stated  with  scrupulous  exactness,  and  a  fixed 
and  liberal  portion  of  the  same  was  set  apart  to  alms -giving;  and  this  account 
was  balanced  with  as  much  regularity  as  his  bank-book.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
not  without  the  pretext,  which  many  professors  of  religion  find,  for  stinting  their 
liberality,  in  the  claims  of  a  growing  family. 

I  must  say  something  of  Dr.  Sampson  as  an  instructer;  for  in  his  practical 
skill  in  this  department  was,  I  think,  his  peculiar  yalue  to  the  Church  in  our  day. 
I  hesitate  not  to  say  that,  as  a  master  of  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge, 
he  was,  in  my  riew,  unrivalled.  It  was  not  that  his  lectures  presented  those 
grand  sayings  which  electrify  for  the  moment,  nor  that  any  one  of  his  efforts  pro- 
duced on  the  pupil  an  impress  of  pre-eminent  talent, — but  there  was  just  the 
combination  of  that  justness  of  mind,  steady  animation,  thorough  knowledge, 
patience  and  tact,  which  give  the  highest  skill  in  teaching,  both  as  it  is  a  trade 
and  as  it  is  a  science.  He  was  equal  to  its  profoundest  researches.  He  shunned 
none  of  its  most  irksome  drudgeries.  One  of  the  foundation  stones  of  his  suc- 
cess was  his  own  indisputable  scholarship.  No  man  ever  passed  through  one  of 
his  classes,  without  a  proibund  and  admiring  conviction  of  this.  Another  was  in 
his  unfailing  animation  and  vivacity  of  mind,  which  was  so  keen,  even  on  sub- 
jects nsvmlly  esteemed  dry,  as  to  seem  unaooountable  to  many.  The  exertion  of 
¥oi<M  and  body  wkieh  he  uooonseiously  employed,  when  thoroughly  warmed  tA 
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lai  work,  was  often  tlie  latjoot  of  pkyfial  remark  between  him  and  hie  r  eHeegw 
This  aDimation  communicated  itself  to  his  pupils,*^-40  that  nsaally  their  higheel 
diligence  was  exerted  in  his  department,  though  it  was  one  not  meet  attractive  to 
all  minds.  Bot  to  this  result,  another  quality,  which  is  inTalnable  to  the  tewfaer, 
also  contributed.  This  was  the  energy  of  his  own  will,  which  pressed  on  towards 
the  objects  of  his  exertion  with  an  impetus  which  swept  all  along  with  it,  and 
communicated  its  own  life  to  the  most  sluggish.  In  every  act  of  his  in  the  daes 
room,  there  was  expressed  the  idea  of  work;  and  all  who  frequented  it  soon  felt 
instinctively  that  it  was  not  the  place  for  loitering.  It  might  be  said  that  Ins 
watchword  was  thoroughness.  With  an  admirable  patienee  he  exponoded  his 
subject  so  as  to  make  it  luminous  to  the  weakest  eye;  and  if  his  qoastioBa 
rerealed  the  fact  that  there  was  still  some  one  who  did  not  fiiUy  oomjirehesd,  he 
would  resume  his  explanation,  and  repeat  in  yaried  forms,  till  his  ideas  were 
thoroi^hly  mastered.  Out  of  this  habit,  and  the  propensity  of  his  mind  to 
thorough  work,  probably  grew  that  which  might  have  been  considered  his  pre* 
minent  fault  as  an  instjucter.  His  explanations  sometimes  degenerated  into 
excessive  amplification,  which  became  wearisome  to  those  who  had  given  him  a 
moderate  d^ree  of  attention  from  the  beginning;  and  he  thos  unduly  protracted 
his  prelections. 

His  intercourse  with  his  pupils  was  marked  by  a  happy  union  of  modest  dig- 
nity, which  repelled  improper  encroachments,  and  cordial,  ingennons  kindness, 
which  conciliated  confidence.  In  his  presence,  each  one  felt  that  there  wms  a  sim- 
plicity and  candour  which  set  the  stamp  of  reality  on  every  kind  attention.  It 
is  believed  that  there  is  not  one  of  his  pupils  who  did  not  feel  for  him  not  enly 
respect,  but  warm  affection;  and  many  can  join  in  the  sad  words  of  one  who 
remarked,  when  speaking  of  his  death, — ''Well  I  never  expect  to  meet  with 
another  minister  of  the  Qospel  whom  I  shall  love  and  revere  as  I  did  that  man." 
Often  it  was  a  subject  of  wonder  to  his  colleagues  how  so  moch  affection  cmdd 
be  retained  from  those  towards  whom  he  exercised  so  much  fidelity  in  admon- 
ishing. 

The  distinctive  traits  of  his  expository  instructions  may  perhaps  be  descrfted 
as  justice  of  thought,  neatness,  and  impartiality  of  mind.  He  believed  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  His  soul  loved  their  spiritual  truths;  and  ofien  in 
the  lecture-room  he  soared  away  from  the  dry  dissection  of  words  and  proposi- 
tions into  regions  of  devout  meditation,  and  made  his  class  foi^t  for  the  time 
the  exercises  of  the  head,  in  the  nobler  exercises  of  the  heart. 

Dr.  Sampson's  preaching  exhibited  always  the  lucid  order,  and  the  animation 
of  mind,  which  marked  every  thing  that  he  produced.  His  best  sermons  rose  to 
a  grade  of  excellence  which  is  seldom  displayed  in  any  part  of  the  Ohnrch.  And 
it  was  an  excellence  which  was  most  appreciated  by  the  most  ooldvated  and 
mature  minds.  Whilst  there  were  other  preachers  who  would  be  more  sooght 
after  by  the  masses,  he  was  preferred  by  the  men  of  thought  and  acqoirenent. 
His  plans  of  discussion  were  marked  by  a  just  and  comprehensive  view,  wbick 
showed  both  the  profound  Theologian,  and  the  ripe  Biblical  scholar,  who  had 
drunk  deep  into  the  spirit  of  the  Word  of  Qod.  His  propositions  were  nsnnUy 
stated  with  singular  accuracy  and  beauty  of  language;  bnt  it  was  a  beauty 
rather  logical  than  theoretical,  rather  chaste  than  florid.  Indeed  his  whole 
method  of  discussion  wore  an  appearance  of  directness  too  severe  to  admit  of 
any  license  or  ornament.  Yet  in  the  judgment  of  all  those  who  are  capable  of 
appreciating  a  felicitous  purity  and  aptness  of  language,  and  thoughts  of  vigor- 
ous symmetry,  many  passages  in  his  sermons  rose  to  the  highest  grade  of  do- 
quence,  coupled,  as  they  were,  with  his  genuine  fervour  and  fire.  His  pnaching 
was  rich  in  matter,  and  eminently  scriptural,  such  as  is  best  fitted  to  feed  the 
spiritual  mind.  It  was  always  remarkable  for  ito  elegance  and  elevation,  whieh 
were  never  tarnished  by  any  thing  coarse  in  allusion,  ludicrooa  in  associatioii,  nr 
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bsagling  in  fttnictare.  But  it  ^ras,  the  least  of  all  men's,  a  finical  elegance.  It 
was  rather  that  of  an  energetic  and  loftj  simplkntj.  That  men  of  strictlj  scho- 
lastic training  and  pursuits,  should  excel  in  the  particular  work  of  the  pulpit,  is 
rather  the  exception;  but  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  these 
exceptions.  Bj  the  intelligent  public  his  preaching  was  even  as  highly  esteemed, 
as  his  professional  labours  were  by  intelligent  students. 

Dr.  Sampson  oould  not  be  called  a  genius.  He  was  what  is  far  better, — a  man 
of  high  talent.  Uks  mind  presented  nothing  that  was  salient  or  astonishing.  But 
this  was  not  so  much  because  there  was  not  power,  as  because  it  was  power  sym- 
metrically developed.  His  was  just  one  of  those  excellent  minds,  which  grow 
most  and  largest  by  good  cultivation.  In  wide  and  adventurous  range,  his 
speculative  powers  were  not  equal  to  those  of  some  other  men;  but  in  power  of 
correct  analysis,  in  soundness  of  judgment  and  logical  perspicuity,  he  was  supe- 
rior to  all  I  have  ever  known  except  a  very  few.  Indeed  when  a  speculative 
subject  was  fully  spread  out  before  his  mind  for  consideration,  his  conclusions 
seemed  to  be  guided  by  a  penetration  and  justness  of  thought  almost  infallible. 
This  consideration  was  deliberate,  and  his  decision  was  very  rarely  expressed 
with  haste,  or  even  with  promptitude.  Hence  his  writings  and  conversation 
never  exhibited  any  of  that  paradox,  or  that  bold  novelty  and  dangerous  original- 
ity, which  are  too  often  mistaken  for  greatness.  His  talents,  if  they  had  less 
to  awaken  an  empty  astonishment  and  admiration,  were  far  safer,  more  reliable 
and  more  useful.  It  was  hard  for  any  thing  sophistical  or  unsatisfactory  to 
escape  detection  under  his  steady  gaze.  He  was  particularly  free  from  that  com- 
mon fault  of  many  minds  of  large  grasp,— -the  adopting  of  major  propositions  so 
large  that  they  will  contain  the  conclusion  which  the  reasoner  desires  to  derive 
from  them;  but  at  the  same  time  so  shadowy,  that  they  contain  he  knows  not 
how  much  more. 

In  his  powers  of  arrangement  he  was  undoubtedly  superior  to  any  man  I  have 
ever  known.  In  his  mind  the  elements  of  thought  seemed  to  group  themselves 
always,  and  spontaneously,  into  the  most  philosophical  order  possible,  with  a 
regularity  like  that  of  the  atoms  of  limpid  water,  when  they  crystalize  into 
transparent  ice. 

The  efforts  of  Dr.  Sampson's  imagination  were  rather  of  that  kind  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  describes  in  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  They  consisted  not  so  much  in 
the  original  grouping  of  elements  into  new,  but  life-like,  forms,  as  in  selecting 
appropriate  forms  already  shaped  out,  from  the  stores  of  a  well  furnished  memory. 
In  those  severer  exercises  of  imagination,  which  are  required  in  mathematical 
thought,  and  in  the  bodying  forth  of  scientific  conceptions,  this  faculty  was  emi- 
nently distinct  and  vigorous.  But  in  its  more  poetic  exercises  it  was  limited. 
His  power  of  calling  up  that  species  of  illustration  which  is  flowing  and  grace- 
ful, was  scanty;  and  while  the  operations  of  his  faculties,  especially  in  lecturing 
and  preaching,  were  unusually  fervent,  it  was  rather,  so  far  as  it  was  not  spirit- 
ual, the  dry  heat,  if  I  mar  so  term  it,  of  intellectual  animation,  than  the  glow 
of  genial  fancies.  And  yet  there  were  a  few  occasions  on  which  he  showed  a 
high  measure  of  the  graphic  or  pictorial  power;  which  might  indicate  that  this 
faculty  was  rather  disused  by  him  than  lacking  in  him.  Another  of  his  mental 
peculiarities  has  been  already  hinted — his  almost  impracticable  honesty.  He 
could  never  be  induced  to  accept  a  proposition,  unless  it  wholly  commended  itself 
to  his  mind  as  true.  His  memory  was  most  retentive,  for  all  things  which  were 
arranged  in  it  by  any  logical  association;  but  for  things  sole,  or  merely  verbal,  it 
was  sometimes  treacherous. 

Upon  the  whole,  considering  the  admirable  justness  and  perspicuity  of  his 
xntnd,  its  vigour  and  accuracy  in  analysis,  its  wonderful  capacity  for  philsophi- 
cal  arrangement,  and  the  energy  of  its  purposes,  he  might  have  been  truthfully 
called  a  man  of  great  powers.    The  symmetry  of  those  powers,  his  modesty  in 
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their  display,  the  very  accaracy  of  thoagfat  which  expressed  %\l  tiiose  pftrmdoxi- 
cml  briilianccs  that  catch  the  adinhration  of  the  crowd,  fbrbid  that  be  shoold  be 
promptly  appreciated.  Hence  his  proper  grade  will  probably  only  be  assigned 
him  by  those  who,  like  myself,  had  opportunities  to  contemplate  his  mental 
powers  deliberately.  But  it  is  my  sober  judgment,  —  a  judgment  formed 
maturely,  in  advance  of  that  warm  personal  attachment  which  1  shall  ever  esteem 
one  of  the  chief  blessings  and  honours  of  my  life,  that  Dr.  Sampson,  for  his  par- 
ticular work,  possessed  capacities  unsurpassed  by  any  man  which  oar  country 
has  produced,  and  equalled  by  very  few. 

With  Christian  regards, 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROBERT  L.  DABHEY 


WILLIAM  COWPER  SCOTT  » 

1840—1854. 

William  Cowpeb  Scott,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  William  N.  Scott, 
aod  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Scott,  snccessiTely  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Virginia,  was  bom  in  Martinsburg,  Berkeley 
County,  Va.,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1817.  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Nancy  Daniel^  was  a  native  of  Charlotte  County,  in  the  same 
State.  When  he  was  four  years  old,  his  parents  moved  to  Hardy  County, 
where  his  father  entered  upon  a  wide  and  laborious  missionary  field,  in 
which  he  spent  a  long  and  useful  ministerial  life.  He  gathered,  as  the 
fruits  of  his  ministry  there,  three  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  stiU  (1856) 
lives  and  labours  among  a  people  whom  he  has  served  thirty  four  year3.t 
The  scenery  of  this  county  is  strikingly  bold  and  beautiful.  Mountains  of 
towering  height  and  startling  abruptness  are  separated  by  valleys  of  almost 
enchanting  beauty.  The  population  of  this  region,  having  long  been  shut 
up  in  their  valleys,  constitute  a  society  peculiar  indeed,  but  distinguished 
for  rural  plainness  and  great  moral  worth.  It  was  here,  amid  such  scenes, 
and  under  the  eye  of  pious  and  judicious  parents,  that  William  C.  Scott 
spent  the  most  impressible  period  of  his  life. 

He  was  conducted  through  his  academic  course,  principally  by  bis  father, 
wlio,  to  support  his  family  and  educate  his  own  children,  had  opened  a 
school,  which  he  continued,   with  occasional  brief  btervab,   for   twenty 

•  MS.  from  bU  brother,  Rev.  John  A.  Soott. 

I  Since  this  sketch  wm  written,  the  renerftble  man  here  referred  to  h«a  deoeased.  He  «m 
bom  in  Aagosta  County,  Va.,  March  4,  1789;  wae  raeeessiTely  onder  the  iDStmctioi)  of  tba 
Rev.  SaoMcI  Brown  and  the  Rev.  William  Calboon,  and  wa«  ultimately  aModated  mm  Trntor  vfth 
the  latter.  He  completed  his  olasrical  conise  at  Washington  CoUege  aboat  tho  jemr  1810.  Em 
atodied  Theoloff7  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Ho^,  and  after  his  licensvrv  by 
tbe  Lexington  Presbytery,  engaged  somewhat  extensively  in  missionary  serriee  in  his  natirv 
8iate.  Seon  after  his  marriage  in  1814,  he  took  up  his  residenee  in  Berkeley  Coutj,  when 
he  opened  a  Female  Academy.  Here  he  continued  teaching  with  great  success,  and  snpplyistf 
vacant  churches  on  the  Sabbath,  till  1822.  In  1818,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Presbyttfry  of 
Winchester  as  an  Evangelist.  In  the  spring  of  1822,  he  removed  bis  familv  to  Lnney^s  Crvek, 
in  Hardy  County,  whore  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  About  two  yean  before  his  death,  be 
withdrew,  on  account  of  bodily  infirmity,  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  dmrehea  he  had 
gathered.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  January,  1857,  in  his  dzty-eigbth  year.  He  was  distia- 
gaished  Ur  solid  and  well-direoted  powers,  for  eaniest,  active  piel7»  and  an  emiiMBUy  i 
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years,  vad  wMoh  pvoved  a  sowroe  of  inealcaUble  beaefit  to  the  whoia  tiu> 
nmnding  oounirj.  Though  he  did  not  ennce  any  unusual  preoooitj  of 
mind,  he  was  apt  to  learn,  and  made  eommendable  progress  in  all  hb  studies. 
His  faculties  were  remarkably  well  balanced,  from  their  earliest  develop- 
ment;— neither  reason  nor  imagination,  neither  the  practical  nor  the  philo- 
sophical, having  the  ascendancy,  but  all  existing  in  admirable  proportions. 
The  effusions  of  his  pen,  even  in  boyhood,  showed  at  once  a  fine  talent  at 
description,  and  a  nice  power  of  discrimination.  His  soul  was  exquisitely 
alive  to  harmony — ^it  seemed  to  be  his  ruling  passion,  and  it  impelled  and 
guided  his  powers  in  all  their  excursions  in  the  realms  both  of  nature  and 
of  grace.  He  was  never  wanting  in  either  physical  or  moral  courage.  But 
such  was  the  restraining  power  of  his  educated  conscience,  that  casual 
observers  might  have  construed  his  carefulness  of  conduct  into  a  want  of 
due  intrepidity.  His  moral  courage  was  predominant,  and  it  never  failed 
him  in  any  emergency. 

In  October,  1831,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  in  its 
sessions  at  Harrisonburg,  in  company  with  his  parents,  and  some  young 
friends  from  his  father's  charge.  A  revival  of  religion  commenced  in  con- 
nection with  the  meeting  of  Synod,  and  continued  for  several  weeks ;  and 
it  was  at  this  time  that  young  Soott  beoame  hopefully  a  subject  of  renew- 
ing grace.  Shortly  after,  a  revival  took  place  in  his  father's  congregation, 
in  which  he  not  only  took  a  deep  interest,  but  bore  an  active  part.  He, 
together  with  many  of  his  youthful  associates,  united  with  his  father's 
church  in  the  spring  of  1832.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  seems  to  have 
become  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  called  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

In  due  time,  he  became  a  member  of  South  Hanover  College,  Ind.  where 
he  continued  until  he  graduated  in  1837.  During  his  college  course,  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  exemplary  deportment,  not  less  than  his  success  in 
study  and  his  marked  intellectual  developments.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
year  that  he  graduated,  he  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Va., 
as  a  student  of  Divinity,  and  passed  through  the  regular  three  years'  course. 
Here  the  depth  of  his  piety,  the  high  literary  merit  of  his  performances, 
and  the  vigour  and  originality  of  his  intellect,  marked  him  as  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry  of  no  ordinary  promise.  In  April,  1840,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Winchester.  About  the  same 
time,  he  was  married  to  Martha  H.  Morton,  of  Charlotte  County.  The 
next  summer  he  spent  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  labouring  in  connec- 
tion with  his  father,  and  visiting  some  vacant  churches.  He  was  called  to 
the  charge  of  Bethel  Church,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  grandfather, 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  But,  declining  the  call,  he  became,  during  the 
ensuing  autumn,  a  stated  supply  to  three  churches  on  Staunton  River, — 
namely,  Providence  in  Halifax  County,  and  Cub  Creek  and  Bethesda  in 
Charlotte  County.  The  following  year  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Churches  of  Providence  and  Bethesda,  and  was  ordained  by  the  West 
Hanover  Presbytery  at  Providence,  in  May,  1842.  Ho  resided  here  from 
the  autumn  of  1840  till  the  spring  of  1846,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from 
the  Church  in  Farraville,  Va.  Before  he  had  been  three  years  in  Farm- 
ville,  a  bronchial  disease  had  so  far  developed  itself,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  charge,  and  abstain  entirely  from  all  public  service.  He  now 
retired  to  a  small  farm  which  he  owned  in  the  bosom  of  his  first  congrega- 
tion.    After  two  years'  abstinence  firom  the  pulpit, — during  whieh  he  was 
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iBdastrioady  employed  in  doing  gOMi,^tt  ttndy,  ia  tenofaing  sdiool,  im 
vrriting  for  ihe  literary  and  religiow  joitmals,  and  in  acta  of  Cbristiaa 
kindness  in  his  neighboarhood, — he  was  able  again  to  preach,  and  was  called 
with  perfect  unanimity  to  become  a  second  time  the  Pastor  of  the  Betbeada 
Church.  This  church  enjoyed  the  first  and  the  last  of  his  earthly  labours. 
Ho  was  actively  engaged  in  the  extension  of  the  congregation,  when  bis 
Master  interposed,  and  called  him  up  to  bigher  services  in  the  Gburob 
triumphant. 

Mr.  Scott  died  of  typhoid  fever  on  the  23d  of  October,  1854,  after  a  we^'s 
illness.  His  latter  end  was  not  only  peace  but  trrampk.  His  Fmeral  Ser- 
mon was  preaehed  by  the  Bev.  J.  S.  Armistead,  D.  B.  He  left  a  widow 
and  four  small  children, — all  of  them  sons. 

The  most  important  and  enduring  memorial  that  Mr.  Scott  has  1^  of  fail 
talents  and  character,  is  a  work  published  in  1858,  entitled  ^^  Genius  and 
Faith.'*  The  subject  of  the  work  was  suggested  to  him  by  bis  observing  in 
College  the  tendency  of  many  young  men  to  divorce  these  two  qualities,  as 
if  they  were  incompatible  with  eaoh  other.  It  became  with  him  a  Cavourite 
subject  of  contemplation,  until,  at  length,  during  the  period  that  be  was 
obliged,  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  suspend  his  labours  in  the  pulpit,  be 
embodied  the  results  of  his  reflection  in  a  volume  which  is  a  treasury  of 
invaluable  thought,  and  in  respect  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  wbeiber  tke 
poetical,  the  philosophical,  or  the  Christian,  element  kas  the  predo 


FROM  THE  REV.  J.  S.  ARMISTEAD,  D.  D. 

Cumberland  County,  Va.,  August  22, 1856. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  opportunities  for  knowing  the  Rev.  William  C.  Scott  were 
uncommonly  good.  My  acquaintance  with  him  began  while  he  was  a  student 
in  our  Seminary  in  Prince  Edward,  and  was  continued,  and  became  more  inti- 
mate, during  his  whole  ministerial  life.  For  several  years,  while  be  was  settled 
at  Farroville,  he  was  my  nearest  neighbour  in  the  ministry, — our  churcbes  being 
only  divided  by  the  Appomattox  River.  We  had  frequent  exchanges  of  very 
pleasant  professional  labour, — be  preaching  to  my  people,  and  I  to  his.  And  afW 
the  failure  of  his  health  at  Farmville,  and  his  return  to  his  first  pastoral 
charge  in  Charlotte  County,  I  had  several  opportunities  of  visiting  him,  and 
preaching  to  his  people,  which  I  always  embraced  with  great  pleasure.  I  cor- 
dially loved  him;  for  he  was  a  man  to  be  loved,  as  well  as  honoured. 

His  intellect  was  of  high  character,  and  was  cultivated  and  furnished  with 
more  than  ordinary  care.  His  perceptions  of  truth  were  clear;  and  as  his  mind 
was  well  trained,  and  strictly  logical  in  its  operations,  his  views  of  Christian 
doctrine  were  symmetrical  as  well  as  thoroughly  evangelical.  He  held  and 
expressed  no  half-formed  opinions  in  Doctrinal  Theology.  He  surveyed  the 
whole  domain  of  revealed  truth,  and  had  clear  perceptions  of  the  beantiful  aad 
perfect  symmetry  that  pervades  it. 

I  have  known  but  few  theologians  who  understood  better  than  he  did,  the  har- 
monious relations  and  nice  adjustments  of  every  part  of  Divine  truth  to  the 
whole,  or  who  were  more  careftil  to  give  to  every  doctrine  and  precept  its  proper 
place.  This  was  clearly  seen  by  intelligent  hearers  and  readers,  both  in  his 
preaching  and  in  his  writings.  His  reason  bowed  humbly,  reverentially,  and 
obediently  to  the  Word  of  God,  because  his  heart  was  right.  Few  men  that  I 
have  known,  understood  better  than  he  did,  what  is  the  legitimate  province  of 
human  reason,  in  the  investigation  of  spiritual  truth,  and  therefore  few  men  had 
dearer  views  of  such  truth.     He  discarded  utterly  the  figment,  that  man  is  not 
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to  emikloy  moat  vigorcni^  Ins  inlftUeotaftl  flu^dtiM  whmt  he  eomes  to  the  ftttkij 
of  God'g  holy  word — thai  his  raoMW  is  ta  be  sacrifleed  to  his  finth.  Bat  while 
he  acted  on  the  priociple  tliat  God  ai^horises  and  commands  us  thoroughly  to 
investigate  the  grounds  of  our  faith,  he  realized,  at  the  same  time,  that  He  with- 
holds from  us  all  authority  to  exalt  our  reason  as  a  rule  of  jtufgmtffU,— discard- 
ing or  retaining  doctrines  propounded  for  our  belief,  as  they  may  or  may  not, 
accord  with  our  taste,  or  our  capacity  of  perfect  comprehension.  Hence,  his 
reception  of  the  truth  was  intelligent,  and  his  love  for  it  was  aixlent,  and  its 
power  oyer  him  was  sanctifying  and  comforting.  He  saw,  and  admired,  and 
illustrated  in  his  consistent  piety,  the  supreme  excellence  and  perfect  harmony 
which  pervade  the  whole  revealed  truth  of  God. 

This  was  the  secret  of  his  power  as  a  preacher,  and  his  grand  recommendation 
as  a  writer.  His  whole  character  was  strongly  built  on  religions  principle;  and 
had  it  pleased  God  to  gi^  him  the  physical  health  and.streogth  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  exhibition  of  high  and  sustained  emotion,  he  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  impressive  and  powerful  preachers  of  his  day.  But  feeble  as  his 
constitution  was,  and  naturally  modest  and  retiring  as  was  his  disposition,  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  restraining  emotion,  and  of  learning  to  husband  his  resour- 
ces. It  was  impossible,  however,  not  to  see  that  in  his  case  there  was  a  close  and 
most  important  connection  between  clear,  strong,  spiritual  perceptions  of  Divine 
truth,  and  a  holy  and  humble  walk  with  God.  How  lovely  his  character  was 
in  this  respect,  and  how  earnestly  he  laboured  to  form  others  to  the  same  charac- 
ter, there  are  still  many  hving  witnesses. 

His  character  as  a  Christian  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  views  of  Divine 
truth.  .  It  may  generally  be  assumed  as  true,  that  no  man  is  better  than  his 
principles;  and  that  a  man  who  adopts  correct  views  of  truth,  intelligently  and 
honestly,  will  illustrate  them  by  a  consistent  and  holy  life.  This  was  eminently 
true  of  my  lamented  friend.  He  was  a  modest,  diffident,  retiring  man;  but  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a  fearless  advocate  of  the  tl'ue,  the  beautifhl,  the  holy  in 
human  character,  and  a  lovely  example  of  what  he  taught  to  others.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  few  Christians  reached  higher  excellence  of  personal  character, 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  than  he  did. 

As  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  intellect,  of  correct  literary  taste,  and  of  manly 
scholarship,  he  contributed  his  share  to  the  literary  reputation  of  his  native 
State,  and  of  his  country.  His  published  volume  on  **  Genius  and  Faith,"  or 
the  connection  between  genuine  Poetry  and  true  Religion,  has  settled  his  claim 
to  distinguished  authorship.  It  is  a  work  which  very  few  scholars  could  have 
produced.  It  deserves  to  live,  not  merely  for  the  noble  views  of  truth  which  it 
strikingly  and  vigorously  exhibits,  but  for  the  high  literary  merit  which  has, 
with  remarkable  unanimity,  been  accorded  to  it. 

With  high  regard,  yours  very  truly, 

J.  S.  ARMISTEAD. 


FROM  THE  REV.  C.  R.  VAUGHAN,  D.  D. 

Ltnchbubo,  Ya.  August  18, 1855. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  William  C.  Scott  began 
during  the  sessions  of  West  Hanover  Presbytery,  at  the  time  I  came  under  its 
care  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  in  1845.  We  had  an  agreeable  occasional 
intercourse  during  the  time  of  my  continuance  in  Union  Seminary, — he  being 
then  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Farmville,  and  I,  during  a  portion  of  my  time, 
boarding  at  my  father's  in  that  place,  where  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sitting 
under  his  ministry.  In  1847, 1  graduated  and  received  license.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year,  I  was  commissioned  as  a  missionary  to  the  slaves  of  Cumberland  and 
rince  Edward, — my  head-quarters  and  his  appointments  in  the  month  being  in 
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FarmTille.  During  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  or  theraaboats,  I  wm  in  fiunifiar 
mnL  almost  dailj  contaot  with  Mr.  Scott,  then  Pastor  in  Farmnlle.  We  beeaoM 
Terjr  intimate.  Our  interoourae  was  of  the  freest  character.  The  coagenialitj 
of  our  views  and  feelings  on  many  important  subjects  drew  us  into  more  than 
usual  freedom  and  confidence  of  association.  In  a  word,  I  may  well  saj  that 
there  are  only  one  or  two  ministers  with  whom  I  may  claim  a  more  intim&te 
acquaintance,  or  a  more  fraternal  relationship. 

Mr.  Scott  was  a  man  of  decided  ability,  great  refinement  of  taste,  rigonnu 
powers  of  logical  discrimination,  combined  with  a  nearly  equal  degree  of  poetic 
talent — he  was  a  fine  writer,  and  a  speaker  of  very  pleasing  address,  when  in 
the  full  flush  of  health.  His  preaching  was  always  marked  by  careful  prepara- 
tion,  by  deamess  and  accuracy  of  statement,  by  uncommon  elegance  of  compo- 
sition, with  occasional  bursts  of  great  poetic  beauty  and  dcTOtional  enthusiasm. 
His  style  as  a  writer  was  highly  finished,  though  somewhat  impaired  occasionaOy 
by  a  slight  mannerism  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences.  Hui  manner  in  the 
pulpit  was  generally  calm  and  dignified,  with  flashes  of  sudden  passion,  which 
elevated  him  to  a  very  striking  degree  of  oratorical  power.  He  spoke,  for  the 
most  part,  from  a  manuscript,  though  he  extemporiaed  often  with  decided  effect. 
The  highest  power  of  his  intellect  was  perhaps  the  power  of  philosophical  analy- 
sis, which  he  possessed  to  a  very  uncommon  degree.  His  work  on  the  relations 
of  Poetry  and  Religion  will  convey  a  high  impression  of  his  analytic,  as  well  as 
of  his  imaginative,  faculty,  to  any  competent  critic. 

Mr.  Scott  was  hindered  by  excessive  modesty  from  taking  the  public  position 
to  which  his  talents  entitled  him.  A  shy  and  retired  student,  he  delighted  in 
nothing  60  much  as  the  seclusion  of  a  retired  position,  the  company  of  his  books, 
and  the  opportunity  to  indulge  the  impulses  of  his  own  mind.  His  diffidence 
was  a  marked  feature  in  his  character,  and  deprived  him  of  much  both  of  honour 
and  usefulness,  that  were  fairly  within  his  reach.  He  was  distinguished  by  the 
amiability  of  his  feelings,  and  the  unobtrusive  excellence^  of  his  whole  character. 
He  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  religious  papers,  and  to  the  Southern 
Messenger,  in  which  his  work  on  Genius  and  Faith  originally  appeared :  on  that 
work,  however,  all  his  claims  to  literary  reputation  roust  rest.  Many  a  book  has 
brought  both  fame  and  fortune  to  its  author,  without  one  tithe  of  the  thought  or 
merit  of  composition,  contained  in  this  fine  philosophical  review. 

Mr.  Scott  was  tall  and  well-made  in  person,  with  large  and  masculine  features, 
an  eye  not  distinguished  by  brilliancy  or  power  of  any  sort,  and  a  forehead  of 
very  fine  development,  in  both  size  and  shape.  His  manners  were  strongly 
marked  by  the  kindness  as  well  as  the  modesty  of  his  character.  I  regard  him 
as  having  been  decidedly  among  the  first  men  in  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  in  poiiit 
of  real  intellect  and  substantial  excellence. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  R.  VAUGHAH. 
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WALTER  MACON  LOWRIE. 
1841—1847. 

FROM  THE  REV.  R.  W.  DICKINSON,  D.  D. 

Nbw  Yoek,  December  10,  1850. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  In  complying  with  your  request  to  furnish  for  your 
work  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Walter  M.  Lowrie,  I  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  it  gives  me  to  render  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  in  whose  mission  I  was  naturally  led  to  take  a  special  interest  from  the 
circumstance  that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  I  was  called  to  officiate  both 
on  the  occasion  of  his  licensure  and  of  his  ordination.  My  acquaintance 
with  him  began,  when  he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  our  Presbytery,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  holy  ministry ;  but  since  his  decease  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  see  various  letters  from  some  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him 
in  early  life,  which  embodied  their  reminiscences  of  his  College  life  and 
Seminary  course.  His  letters  and  journals,  however,  as  edited  by  his 
father,  the  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie,  are  the  sources  whence  I  have  drawn  most 
of  the  material  for  the  following  sketch. 

In  the  life  of  Walter  Macon  Lowrie  who  was  bom  February  18, 
1819,  in  Butler,  Pa.,  nothing  claims  our  special  notice  until  we  reach  the 
period  of  his  conversion.  This  occurred  in  the  winter  of  '34-5,  during  a 
remarkable  revival  of  religion  in  Jefferson  College,  of  which  he  had  bee»  a 
member,  since  the  fall  of  '33.  He  was  among  the  first  of  the  students  then 
brought  to  a  sense  of  their  character  and  condition  as  sinners  ;  but,  before 
he  had  attained  peace,  and  even  while  labouring  under  the  greatest  distress 
of  mind  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  he  spoke  of  the  revival  as  a 
•*  work  that  would  tell  over  the  world."  His  exercise  of  mind  at  the  time, 
however,  differed  not  from  the  general  experience  of  converted  youth, 
excepting  that  his  chief  difficulties  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  had  not  those 
**  deep  and  pungent  oonvictions,"  nor  those  '*  high  exciting  joys,"  which 
are  sometimes  felt, — nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  he  should, — considering 
the  manner  in  wbich  he  had  been  educated  by  his  parents,  the  exemplary 
correctness  of  his  life  from  his  boyhood,  and  the  evenness  of  his  tempeiac 
ment.  Strange  perplexities  too  thronged  his  mind,  while  contemplating 
the  duty  of  communing  at  the  table  of  Jesus.  He  felt  there  *'  was  some* 
thing  wrong  within  him;"  he  knew  not  what,  '' unless  it  was  that  spiritual 
pride  had  inflated  his  heart."  But  at  last  **  all  his  difficulties  vanished, 
and  his  mind  was  filled  if  not  with  joy,  yet  with  a  peace  that  passeth  under- 
standing." 

But  He  who  had  called  him,  designed  to  prepare  him  for  an  arduous  and 
trying  service ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  this  end  that  he  should  have  a  deeper 
insight  of  his  own  heart,  and  a  more  operative  sense  of  his  need  of  sancti- 
fying grace.  A  bitter  experience  awaited  him,  and  that  under  circum- 
stances most  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  faith  and  love.  While  again 
partaking  of  the  emblems  of  Christ's  broken  body  and  shed  blood,  his  miod 
was  so  assailed  by  distressing  thoughts  that  his  hope  became  as  the  giving 
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up  of  the  f^tioai.  Tei,  miaeraUe  aa  he  was,  thai  CommunioB  proved  to  be 
■lost  profitable.* 

Shortly  after  thia,  the  iBcident  of  his  meeting  an  old  negro  woman 
ooenrred,  whieh,  though  it  may  appear  to  some  too  simple  to  be  formally 
noticed,  is  not  without  its  sigidfieaace.  No  collegian  who  had  not  become 
*<a  new  creature/'  would  have  stopped  to  converse  on  the  subject  of 
religion  in  connection  with  the  missionary  cause  with  such  a  person,  much 
less  noted  her  words,  and  derived  a  lesson  from  her  attainments  in  piety.  It 
intimates  in  signs  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  lowliness  of  spirit  which 
is  80  essential  in  Ctiristian  character;  that  quick  perception  and  high  esti- 
mate of  personal  religion  which  mark  the  new  born  soul ;  a  docility  which 
foreshadows  high  spiritual  attainments ;  and  a  sympathy  with  the  mind  that 
was  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  may  soon  be  developed  in  acts  of  self-denial. 

"  The  child  is  father  of  the  man." 

Though  he  had  at  first  thought  that  his  new  relation  to  the  Church  "  would 
make  a  great  difierenoe  in  his  choice  of  a  profession,"  he  was  at  a  loss  tt 
know  whether  he  should  then  examine  the  question,  as  to  his  duty  to  become 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  or  defer  it  to  the  close  of  his  collegiate  course ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  canvassed  the  subject,  together  with  the  plan 
which  he  proposed  to  follow,  evinced  more  than  ordinary  diacriminatioo  and 
forethought. 

Life  is  too  short  to  justify  delay  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  by  one 
who  has  been  awaked  to  a  sense  of  life's  great  end.  No  mind  is  competent 
to  the  mastery  of  every  branch  of  literature  and  science.  No  one  can 
become  equally  eminent  or  successful  in  every  department  of  human  tot! ; 
nor  does  the  mind  ever  work  to  equal  advantage  when  turned  from  the 
pursuit  to  which  it  had  for  years  addressed  its  powers.  There  is  great 
force'in  the  reason  assigned  by  young  Lowrie  that  he  might  concentrate  his 
powers,  and  make  all  things  tend  to  this  one  object.  Men  £kil.  not  so  much 
from  want  of  mind,  as  from  tho  misdirection  of  their  talents ;  nor  so  moch 
from  want  of  moral  principle,  as  of  fixedness  of  purpose.  Unity  of  aim 
implies  perseverance,  and  without  resolute  diligence  the  greatest  powers  ara 
vain.  Both  success  and  eminence  in  any  relation  can  be  almost  invariably 
traced  to  an  early  choice  and  inflexible  purpose^  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
therefore,  how  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry  took  possession  of  joui^ 
Lowrie's  mind.  It  was  not,  however,  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  or  as  m  pro? 
fession  by  which  he  was  to  gratify  personal  ambition  and  rise  to  distinction. 
He  was  to  enter  the  ministry  from  a  sense  of  duty — to  do  good  to  perishing 
men^  not  to  enridi  or  elevate  self.  And  though  he  showed  great  decision 
and  energy,  it  was  the  seal  of  his  ^'new  heart  and  right  spirit,"  that  ren- 
dered him  proof  against  those  temptations  to  loitering  and  indeeiaiofi  to 
which  young  men  so  often  yield,  only  to  regret  in  afier  life.  From  the 
hour  of  his  decision  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  object.  It  quickened  his 
perceptions,  roused  his  energies,  guided  his  selection  of  books  and  couipany, 
and  while  deepening  his  interest  in  his  religions  privileges,  led  him  to 
assume  the  superintendence  of  a  neighbouring  Sunday  school,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  **  Brainerd  Evangelical  Society,"  and  also  in  the  *^  Society 
for  Inquiry,"  and  in  these  Societies  which  were  connected  with  the  College, 

•  Se«  Memoir  of  Walter  M.  Lowrie— Edited  by  hit  father,  the  Hon.  Walter  Lowxie,  pp. 
10,11.  "^  ^"^ 
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io  ieViae  waya  and  maaiiA  for  promotiaf  a  dvaper  ^lit  of  pMrsonal  piet;f 
amoDg  the  religious  students,  and  a  more  hearty  interest  in  thd  oanse  of 
foreign  missions. 

The  subject  of  missions  seetus  to  have  taken  strong  hold  of  his  mind 
from  the  hour  he  made  ohoice  of  tbo  minUtry  as  his  profession.  '^Some- 
ihing  seems  to  bcT  telling  me,"  he  writes  to  his  father,  **  when  I  think  of 
you  all,  that  I  must  endeavour  to  spend  as  muoh  time  with  you  as  I  can 
now;  for  when  I  am  settled  in  life,  I  shall  have  very  few  opportunities  of 
being  with  you.  I  do  not  anticipate  muoh  temporal  pleasure  or  ease,  and 
perhaps  it  is  as  well  thai  I  should  now  learn  to  deny  myself  ad  at  any  time ; 
but  still  I  £nd  an  unwillingness  to  entertain  the  idea  of  totally  denying 
myself  your  company.  However,  I  hope  that  if  it  shall  ever  be  incumbent 
on  me,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  leave  even  father  and  mother,  and  all  to 
whom  I  am  bound  by  the  ties  of  nature.  I  hope  you  are  all  in  good 
health.  Would  that  I  had  the  same  hope  in  relation  to  matters  of  more 
importance.  I  can  do  nothing  but  pray,  and  yet  in  my  condition  I  am  more 
fit  to  have  prayers  offered  for  myself  than  to  offer  them  for  others.'* 

At  last,  after  having  scrutinized  his  motives,  solicited  paternal  counsel, 
and  iouffht  wisdom  from  the  Most  High,  he  comes  to  so  clear  a  sense  of  his 
duty,  that  a  load  is  taken  from  his  mind.  Nor  is  it  less  worthy  of  note, 
that  he  came  to  this  decision  in  the  place  where  only  two  years  before  he 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  his  hope :  while  commemorating  the  death 
of  Him,  who  came  into  our  world  'Uo  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost." 

It  may  be  thought  that  so  great  interest  in  religious  matters  must  have 
interfered  with  his  regular  studies,  and  that  he  was  too  much  under 
religious  excitement  to  enjoy  a  healthful  tone  of  piety.  This,  in  repeated 
instances,  has  been  the  effect  of  a  revival  of  religion  in  a  College ;  but 
whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to  religion,  a  neglect  of  study  cannot 
bo  justified ;  since  the  primary  di^ty  of  a  collegian  is  to  meet  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  course,  and  thus  prepare  himself  for  public  life.  That  must  be 
eathuaasm,  not  piety,  which  impels  one  to  merge  his  studies  in  devotional 
BMditation  and  meetings.  But  Lowrie's  religion  gave  to  study  the  aspect 
of  duty,  and  his  decision  on  the  great  question  only  rendered  him  the  more 
determined  to  overoome  all  difficulties  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It 
was,  however,  much  to  his  surprise,  (and  his  allusion  to  the  circumstance  is 
with  characteristic  modesty,*)  that  he  was  ranked  among  the  first  of  his 
class  in  scholarship,  and  appointed  to  deliver  the  Valedictory.  He  bade 
fisrewell  to  the  scenes  of  his  College  life  in  October,  1837, — having  spent 
five  years  in  Cannonsburg ;  during  which  time  he  had  acquired  a  good 
education,  chosen  the  good  part,  exerted  a  salutary  influence,  resolved  on 
bui  employment  through  life,  and  prepared  himself  to  enter  on  his  theologi- 
cal course.  What  could  such  a  youth  have  had  to  regret  as  he  looked 
back  ?  Several  things  it  would  seem;  **and  yet  there  is  nothing  I  regret 
so  much  in  my  course  in  College,  as  that  I  did  not  try  to  secure  the  affec- 
tions of  young  non-professors,  and  lead  them  to  delight  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  mind,  lyad  especially  those  of  the  soul.  It  makes  my  heart  ache  to 
Unnk  how  many  opportunities  of  doing  good  I  neglected  to  improve.    Yet 

•Memoir,  p.  17. 
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ptrfaftpa  were  I  ever  so  siimkted  mgaiot  I  siiould  act  ts  be£ote«    8t3l  h  dbai 

aeem  as  if  I  would  trj  and  do  beUer." 

While  in  College,  Mr.  Lowrie  called  on  a  young  man,*  in  relation  to 
eoBie  intereet  of  one  of  tkeir  Soeietiea.  Thongh  alike  the  aobjeots  of  tlM 
game  revival,  neither  had  much  knowledge  of  the  other ;  while  each  throv^ 
diffidence  had  said  little  to  any  one  as  to  his  own  private  feelings  on  ^e 
sabjeot  of  personal  religion.  Both  had  been  sighing  £or  Christian  inter- 
oourse,  and  had  alike  straggled  with  pent  up  feelings.  Soon  after  their 
meeting,  they,  in  some  way  equally  unexpected  to  either,  got  into  conTenap 
tion  on  their  respeotive  experience  of  the  grace  of  Ood ;  and  so  abashed 
did  Mr.  Lowrie  become,  that  the  object  of  hb  errand  was  lost  sight  of  in 
**  the  sweet  and  holier  topic  of  Christ's  love."  The  mutual  interest  in  eadi 
other  awakened  by  this  interview,  speedily  led  to  another,  and  still  another, 
and  thus,  in  that  oneness  of  views  and  feelings  which  true  Christian 
experience  alone  inspires,  comuienoed  a  friendship  which  united  their  hearts 
and  identified  their  plans.  They  were  wont  to  converse  and  pray  together, 
to  exercise  in  company,  and*  act  in  concert,  and  being  alike  intereated  in 
proDiotiDg  their  own  personal  piety  and  advancing  the  cause  of  Christ,  both 
at  last  gave  themselves  in  purpose  to  the  missionary  work,  and  held  them- 
selves  in  readiness  to  go  wherever  God  might  call  them.  College  friend- 
ships often  yield  to  other  interests ;  but  in  this  case  there  was  no  abatement 
of  affection  and  no  diminution  of  confidence.  To  no  one  out  of  his  own 
family  was  Lloyd  more  warmly  attached,  while  "  the  thought  of  b^ng 
saved  with  hb  friend  often  filled  his  soul  with  a  pure  delight."  Lowrie 
had  formed  other  friendships;  but  to  Lloyd  he  was  wont  to  unbosom 
his  secret  thoughts,  and  to  him,  next  to  the  inmates  of  his  own  famiij, 
wont  to  write  just  as  he  felt ;  and  the  reason  seems  to  have  been  that  with 
him  he  had  spent  so  many  soul-subduing  hours  in  Christian  fellowship,  and 
enjoyed  a  foretaste  of  that  world  where  perfect  love  and  friendship  forewer 
reign.  The  spring  before  he  left  College,  he  unexpectedly  met  Lloyd  and 
joined  him  in  a  walk.  The  day  was  beautiful  and  all  nature  invitiBg* 
Lifting  their  thoughts  above  the  scenes  through  which  they  passed.  Heaven 
became  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
both  in  after  years  adverted  to  this  conversation  by  the  way,  thej  must 
have  then  experienced  some  anticipative  sense  of  the  joys  of  Heaven.  This 
walk,  however,  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  Lowrie's  mind.  It  served 
to  invigorate  hb  faith,  to  brighten  hb  hopes,  and  sometimes  in  his  hours  of 

*  The  individaal  referred  to  was  John  Llotd.  He  was  bom  in  Huntingdon  Coanty,  Pa,, 
Ootober  1,  1813.  He  entered  Jefferson  College  in  the  spring  of  1834;  made  a  profBasioa  ciT 
religion  in  the  second  session  of  bis  course ;  and  graduated  with  distiaeUoo  in  September,  ISSf . 
Having  spent  two  years  In  teocbinff  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  provide  means  f& 
prosecuting  his  theologieal  studies,  be  entered  the  Seminary  at  Princeton  in  Koreraber,  1841, 
and  during  bis  course  acted  as  Tutor,  for  a  session,  at  the  College  at  Easioa,  Pa.y  indiidiiis  hu 
first  vacation  at  the  Seminary  in  1842.  In  the  autumn  of  1843,  he  placed  himself  under  tbc 
care  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  field  of  labour  assigned  to  him  was  Cfaraa. 
During  his  last  session  in  the  Seminary,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Preabyieiy  of  N«w  Yot|[ ;  bat 
he  transferred  his  relation  to  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon  from  which  also  be  reoeived  ordina- 
tion, a  short  time  before  departing  on  his  mission.  He  sailed  fVom  New  York  in  eooipaay  wM 
three  other  missionaries,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1844,  and  arrived  at  Maeao  in  Ooiober  folloviaf. 
In  November,  he  proceeded  to  Amoy,  where  he  became  very  happily  associated  with  scrcnl 
missionaries,  both  fh>m  England  and  from  the  United  States.  He  addressed  hfnnelf  now  whk 
great  diligence  and  suoeess  to  the  study  of  the  language,  and  soon  aoqoired  ao  mneh  knowle^ga 
of  it  as  to  be  able  to  enter  advantageously  upon  his  missionair  work.  On  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1848,  he  was  attacked  with  typhus  fever,  which  had  a  fatal  termination  osi  tbe  eth  ef 
December,  just  four  years  to  a  day  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Amoy.  He  poasesMd  a 
vigorous  mind,  an  equable  temperament,  an  amiable,  generous  spirity  and  aa  eariMst  deroCioa 
to  the  best  interests  of  bii  fellow  men. 
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gloom  and  deapoadeney,  it  rose  on  his  aiemorj^  liko  a  bright  TisioB,  to 
reviye  his  sioking  spirits,  and  incite  him  to  peneveranoe. 

I  havo  thns  alluded  to  the  occasion  and  the  nature  of  this  friendship, 
becaose  most  of  his  letters  from  the  time  oi  his  leaving  College  to  the  com^ 
pletion  of  his  theological  coarse  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Llojd ;  but,  though 
ao  many  letters  passed  between  them,  and  they  held  such  delightful  com- 
munion, they  did  not  meet  again  for  many  years,  and  then  under  ciroum* 
sianoes  peculiarly  interesting  and  doubly  gratifying. 

On  entering  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  he  formed  but  few 
acquaintances  and  went  but  little  in  society.  This  was  owing  rather  to  his 
greater  fondness  for  study  than  for  company, — his  stronger  inclination  to 
meditate  than  to  converse.  Though  remarkably  affectionate,  he  was  pecu* 
liarly  reserved ;  so  much  so,  that  his  manner,  at  times,  had  the  appearance 
of  being  assumed;  and  to  this  may  be  traced  his  wonted  taciturnity  in  his 
intercourse  with  strangers  in  after  years,  and  his  want  of  freedom  in 
oonversing  on  the  subject  of  religion  with  those  with  whom  he  was  not  par- 
ticularly acquainted.  This  was  subsequently  a  matter  of  regret  with  Mr. 
Lowrie,  yet  not  without  its  advantage  during  the  period  of  his  preparatory 
course.  In  keeping  him  aloof  from  company,  it  threw  him  more  on  him- 
self, rendering  him  more  susceptible,  serious,  and  meditative — fostering 
the  love  of  study  and  the  habit  of  solitary  thought.  No  one  ever  entered 
the  Seminary  with  more  conscientious  views,  or  pursued  his  studies  with 
more  unwearied  assiduity.  Hence  his  order  for  the  day,  and  his  regularity 
and  constancy  in  exercise.  He  would  even  journey  on  foot,  for  the  sake 
of  securing  a  greater  stock  of  health  against  the  demands  of  the  ensuing 
session,  tbongh  at  the  same  time  he  improved  his  vacations.  During  one 
of  these  he  re*arranged  the  Seminary  liibrary,  and  made  a  new  catalogue, — 
a  work  of  no  ordinary  labour,  yet  to  one  of  his  fondness  for  books  and  love 
of  order,  not  without  interest.  During  another  he  prosecuted  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew ;  not  because  hb  advantages  in  the  Seminary  were  not  suffi* 
cient,  but  on  account  of  Nordheimer's  reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  his  desire 
to  perfect  himself  in  that  branch.  Hence  also  he  availed  himself  of  such 
society  as  would  further  him  in  his  plans  for  self-improvement;  and  the, 
same  may  be  observed  in  the  character  of  his  miscellaneous  reading,  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  such  books  as  he  had  read,  or  the 
sermons  which  he  had  heard.  It  was  always  some  character,  some  thought 
or  sentiment,  throwing  new  light  on  religious  experience,  on  the  meaning 
of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  or  on  the  nature  of  his  contemplated  work,  that 
arrested  his  attention. 

I  am  not  aware  how  much  time  he  spent  in  solitary  prayer,  or  that  he 
kept  a  diary  of  the  changes  in  his  views  and  feelings.  To  one  of  his 
introspective  cast  of  mind,  this  might  have  fostered  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  at  variance  with  his  comfort  and  his  usefulness ;  and  if  this  be  not 
equivocal  in  its  tendency,  there  was  the  less  necessity  for  a  diary  in  his 
case,  as  he  was  in  habits  of  familiar  and  confiding  intercourse  with  kindred 
spirits.  The  more  he  reflected  on  the  work  to  which  he  had  given  himself, 
the  more  he  felt  the  necessity  of  a  deeper  religious  spirit,  in  order  to  his 
effective  preparation,  and  therefore  was  inclined  to  write  bitter  things 
against  himself:  his  coldness  at  times  amaxed  as  well  as  distressed  him; 
nor  is  it  surprising  that  it  should,  considering  his  elevated  conceptions  of 
Divine  truth,  and  the  importance  he  attached  to  the  missionary  work. 
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Though  often  depr«8s«d,  he  wfts  seMom  despondaii ;  at  tines  yeiy  hsppj, 
lad  again  fearing  the  deoeltfolness  of  esn,  or  ahrinkiiig  from  the  tempts- 
tionB  and  trials  to  whioh,  in  imagination,  he  might  one  day  be  exposed. 
**  Sometimes,  when  I  think  of  tliese  things,"  said  he  to  a  iHend,  ^*  I  feei 
inelined,  if  it  were  the  will  of  my  Master,  just  to  lie  down  and  die.  Hie 
thought  of  having  to  spend  eight  or  ten  years  in  this  wicked  world  is  not 
Tery  pleasing;  but  if  it  be  my  Master's  will,  I  will  cheerfnlly  ober." 
Meanwhile,  whatever  his  difficulties  on  the  score  of  his  own  pfety,  be  seems 
never  to  waver  or  regret  his  course ;  on  the  contrary,  attains  to  eleaier 
views  of  his  duty,  and  at  last  feels  that  he  would  rather  <fie  than  not  be  a 
missionary. 

During  bis  collegiate  course  his  thoughts  had  been  turned  toward  China ; 
but  now  Africa,  as  a  field  for  missionary  labor,  claims  much  of  bis  alto- 
tion.  The  fact  that  so  tern,  if  any,  were  willing  to  go  there, — that  the 
most  of  those  who  had  gone  had  died,  seemed  only  to  kindle  his  ardenff, 
and  establish  him  in  his  choice.  8till,  though  most  decided  in  his  views,  he 
is  willing  to  defer  to  the  counsels  of  age,  and  to'  the  decision  of  the  Board ; — 
thus  giving  evidence  of  a  mind  capable  of  exercising  a  calm  judgment,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  that  modesty  and  humility  so  much  to  be  admired  in 
youth.  He  had  all  along  thought  that  he  should  be  willing  to  go  wherever 
duty  might  point,  and  now  he  is  willing  to  go  even  to  **  the  white  man*s 
grave." 

His  interest  in  the  missionary  cause,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  On  the  contrary,  when,  in  April,  1841,  he 
appeared  before  the  Second  Presbytery  of  New  York  to  be  examined  for 
licensure,  it  was  evident  to  all,  from  his  explicit  and  satisfactory  replies  te 
every  question  put  to  him,  that  he  must  have  diligently  availed  himself  of 
his  preparatory  advantages.  What  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  were  in 
relation  to  his  licensure  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  There  was 
deep  solemnity  in  his  aspect,  and  when,  after  the  usual  prayer  on  such  ocea- 
sioDS,  the  Moderator  said, — "In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohmt,  and 
by  the  authority  which  He  has  given  to  the  Church  for  its  edification,  we  do 
license  you  to  preach  the  Gospel," — he  bowed  his  head  and  wept. 

After  this,  he  went  forth  to  make  trial  of  his  gifts,  and  until  the  antumn, 
was  engaged  in  preaching.  During  this  period  he  visited  the  miseiooary 
station  among  the  Ohippewas.  This  tour  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  seeii^ 
many  places,  and  of  forming  not  a  few  valuable  acquaintances,  and  wherever 
he  went,  his  visits  were  not  less  gratifying  to  others  than  profitable  to 
himself.  Perhaps  no  persons  remember  him  with  more  affection  than  they 
whose  acquaintance  be  formed  during  the  time  that  intervened  between  h^ 
licensure  and  his  ordination.  This  took  place  on  the  9th  of  November, 
1841,  in  the  Grand  Street  Presbyterian  Church.  I  recollect  the  time  and 
the  place — the  solemnity  of  the  candidate  and  the  emotions  of  those  who 
officiated  on  the  occasion.  He  was  my  junior  by  many  years,  yet  be  had 
decided  on  a  course  which  few  of  us  had  ever  contemplated.  We  wete  sur- 
rounded by  friends,  and  comforts,  and  privileges ;  be  was  about  to  give  vp 
all  that  is  dear  to  the  natural  heart,  and  go  forth  to  live  and  labour  and  dk 
among  the  abodes  of  degraded  pagans ! 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Mbsions  had  taken  into  consideration  his  application  to  be  received  as  a 
missionary,  and  to  be  sent  out  under  their  care.     In  his  amplication  he  had 
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esfOresMd  Us  iheii^  fto  go-  io  Airka ;  .but  there  weT»  specdftl  reasons  for 
ffoinforotag  the  ChUa  MksioD.  One  of  tke  nuBMonariM  had  died,  and  it 
was  appreheaded  thai  the  Mission  woold  be  defeated  oBless  soiae  one  ooaUl 
be  speedily  procured ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  ind  any  one  who  ooold  go  there 
with  adyanlage.  The  language  was  very  difficult  to  be  acquired^ — 'trans* 
latiofis  of  the  S.eriptures  into  Chinese  were  to  be  effected,  and  it^was  thought 
that  Mr.  Lowrie  had  peculiar  talents  and  qualifteattenfl  for  such  a  tai^» 
Notwithstanding  his  deference  to  the  judgmeDt  of  the  committee,  their 
decision  was  to  him  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret.  To  the  last  he  had 
locked  forward  to  poor  benighted  Africa,  and  now  to  turn  jiis  £sce  toward 
Obiaa,  seemed  like  abandoning  the  cherished  hope  of  years.  But  not  my 
wUl^  is  the  sentiment  of  his  heart.  JEfe  U  $eni  ;  and  this  thonght  serres  all 
along  to  sustain  aad  encourage  him. 

>  Mr.  Lowrie  bade  fiirewell  to  his  country  with  no  intention  of  erer 
returning ;  and  his  friends  took  leave  ef  him  with  litde  or  no  expectation 
of  ever  seeing  him  again  on  earth,  A  free  passage  having  been  generously 
offered  to  him  by  the  owners  of  the  ship  Himtress,  he  embarked  in  that 
noble  vessel  on  the  19th  of  January,  1842.  But  we  need  not  here  lose 
nght  of  him.  We  may  follow  him  in  his  course  through  the  pathless 
waters,  mark  his  actions,  discern  his  feelings,  and  read  his  thoughts.  At 
the  request,  and  to  gratify  the  wishes,  of  his  mother,  he  kept  a  journal  of 
the  voyage;  and  had  I  been  his  fellow  passenger,  I  could  hardly  have 
enioyed  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  him  as  may  be  derived  from  its 
perusal.  It  shows  the  trainiog  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  the 
resources  of  his  mind,  the  versatile  adaptedness  of  his  powers :  how  the 
love  of  home  enhances  the  love  of  Heaven ;  how  the  sensibilities  of  the 
man  are  refined  by  the  acquisitions  of  the  scholar  and  the  affections  of  the 
Christian  ;  how  the  desire  of  doing  good  triumphs  over  the  duk^omfbrts  of 
shipboard  and  all  temptations  to  indolent  quietude  ;  how  prudence  tempers  « 
seal,  and  gentleness  wins  prejudice,  and  cheerfulness  recommends  religion  : 
what  advantage  the  Christian  scholar  has  in  spending  his  time,  aad  in 
deriving  instruction  and  enjoyment  from  every  passing  object  and  any 
trifling  incident.  It  is  written  without  effort  and  without  design, — like  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  one's  cherished  hopes  and  inmost  feelings  to  a 
bosom  friend,  or  the  particular,  though  not  tedious,  narration  of  our  travels 
to  one  whose  varying  countenance  reveals  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  all 
we  saw,  and  said,  and  did.  It  is  a  transcript  of  the  successive  phases  of  his 
milid  and  heart,  natural,  truthful  and  vivacious — embracing  beautiful  sen- 
timents  and  profitable  suggestions,  touching  allusions  and  mirthful  pa»« 
sages,  aoenes  of  grandeur  and  incidents  of  life — showing  the  man,  as  ha 
was  on  shipboard,  in  his  weakness,  and  in  his  strength,  without  either  oon^ 
eealment  or  exaggeration — the  Christian,  in  his  moments  of  extatic  elevatioii 
or  of  gloomy  depression — the  youthful  missionary,  as  the  home  he  had  left, 
with  all  its  tender  memories,  rose  before  the  eye  of  his  mind,  or  the  land 
whither  he  was  going  cast  its  dark  shadows  over  his  soul ;  now  aiming  to 
know  more  of  the  mind  and  will  of  Him  who  had  sent  him  forth,  from  the 
precious  pages  of  his  own  word-r-now  improving  his  opportunities  of  doing 
good  to  those  around  him-Hdow  looking  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
Qod.  and  anon  wafted,  as  on  eagle's  wings,  to  that  world  **  where  th«re  is 
no  sea." 
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While  penwing  his  jovnal,  I  hay«  been  stnide  with  the  Aoughft  hov 
nooh  may  be  aocomprished  on  shipboMrd ;  what  attainments  may  be  made ; 
what  a  salatary  inflnenoe  may  be  exerted.  It  ehows  Uie  enTiable  eoperi- 
erity  of  the  Ohriataan  8<^lar  ae  a  Toyager  on  the  great  deep ;  how  every 
braooh  of  knowledge  may  there  be  brought  into  requisition,  and  be  node 
the  means  of  widening  one's  field  of  observation  and  inquiry — ^vs  set 
merely  relieving  the  monotony  of  shipboard  Hfe,  but  opening  sonrees  of 
ever  varying  interest  and  instrnotion ;  especially  the  great  advantage  he 
possesses  for  improving  and  enjo3ring  a  long  voyage,  whose  mind  is  enlarged 
by  the  disooveyes,  fortified  by  the  principles,  and  animated  by  the  hopes, 
of  the  Gospel.  How  interesting  does  the  youthful  missionary  appear, 
when,  through  the  medium  of  his  journal,*  we  oontemplate  him  a  solitary 
voyager,  going  forth  for  purposes  with  which  few  if  any  on  board  ean  traly 
sympathise,  oonseions  of  no  wavering,  though  often  sensible  of  his  msidi- 
menoy,  no  regret,  though  his  eyes  are  often  suffused  with  tears !  He 
arrived  at  Maeao»May  27,  1842  ;  but  his  stay  there  was  hrui ;  &r  as  he 
had  been  directed  to  proceed  to  Singapore  as  soon  as  he  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  existing  state  of  Uiings  in  China,  he  left  Maoao  on  Uk 
18th  of  Juue,  in  the  Sea  Queen,  bound  for  that  port.  It  would  seem  ss 
if  he  had  some  presentiment  of  what  awaited  him,  during  his  voyage  down 
the  China  8ea.t  How  affecting  are  bis  reminiscences  of  the  parting  !  Hew 
eomforting  to  him  the  thought  that  ho  was  not  on  his  oum  errand  ; — that 
He  who  had  sent  him  forth  would  strengthen  him  for  whatever  sufferingi 
he  might  be  called  to  endure.  How  true  is  it  that  by  those  events  whi^ 
often  perplex  and  confound  the  children  of  God,  *'  He  is  deraonstratiiig  hm 
power  over  them,  and  showing  them  that  they  are  not  the  masters  of 
own  lot."  It  is  the  great  end  of  all  his  dealings  with  them,  to  • 
them  of  their  absolute  subjection  and  dependance, — sometimes  by  involving 
,  them  in  unforeseen  difficulties,  or  baffling  all  their  calculations,  to  disclose  to 
them  the  depths  of  their  hearts*,  and  then  again  by  wrenching  the  heart 
with  agony  to  test  their  faith  and  love. 

Mr.  Lowrie  regarded  the  time  spent  on  board  of  this  vessel,  as  a  **  seasoB 
of  chastisement,"  yet  **of  great  and  unmingled  mercy."  He  might  not  see 
how  the  interests  of  the  Chinese  mission  could  be  promoted  by  such  delay ; 
but  was  satisfied  that  good  would  be  the  result.  He  was  acting  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  home  instructions  which  he  had  received ;  anxious  to  reaefa  the 
brethren  at  Singapore,  and  commence  operations.  While  he  tarried,  the 
mission  languished  from  want  of  aid ;  idolatry  was  riveting  its  diains  around 
immortal  minds,  and  men  who  had  lived  without  God  were  hourly  gmg 
down  to  death  without  hope ;  and  why  did  not  He  who  holds  the  winds  and  the 
waves  in  his  hands  speed  him  on  his  way  ?  Was  it  an  intimation  from  Provi- 
dence that  he  had  mistaken  the  path  of  his  duty  ?  Then  the  calms  and  the 
adverse  winds  to  which  Paul  himself  was  subjected,  and  the  storms  by 
wluch  his  life  was  jeoparded  during  his  voyage  to  Rome,  should  have  been 
viewed  by  the  Apostle  in  the  same  light.  Or  was  it  a  trial  of  his  faith  and 
patienoe?  Paul  himself  must  have  had  a  greater  trial,  for  seemingly 
greater  interests  required  his  speedy  arrival  at  Rome.  Placed  in  such  eir- 
eumstances,  Mr.  Lowrie  was  necessarily  impelled  more  than  ever  to  devout 
meditation  and  study;  and  it  was,  indeed,  a  souroe  of  the  purest  eoosola- 

•  See  Memoir  pp.  71—129. 

t  See  Memoin.    Yoj%g^  on  the  China  les,  pp.  141, 164. 
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lion  and  eaeoarageraent  to  find  ihftfc  he  was  in  all  probability  not  so  severely 
tried  as  the  great  Apostle  to  the  (Gentiles  had  been ;  that  the  account  which 
Paul  gaye  of  his  voyage  to  Rome,  was  almost  word  for  word  applicable  to 
hb  own  voyage  to  Singapore.  We  shall  yet  see  him  moving  amid  soenes 
of  varied  and  thrilling  interest ;  bnt  we  love  to  bring  him  before  the  eye  of 
oar  mind,  as  he  was  in  ^at  noisome  craft, — amid  that  wretched  crow,— 
on  that  boisterons  sea, — without  a  friend  with  whom  he  could  exchange 
thought, — without  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  those  whose  langtmge 
he  could  not  understand — there,  with  no  other  companion  than  his  old  BMe! 
Its  truths,  its  counsels,  its  promises,  all  are  doubly  preoious  to  his  soul. 
We  feel  for  him  in  his  loneliness,  but  unlcRS  he  had  been  thus,  he  would 
not  have  been  brought  so  near  to  God.  We  sympathise  with  him  in  the 
absence  of  his  privileges ;  but  had  he  enjoyed  them,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  enter  with  so  much  cordial  interest  into  the  aspirations  of  holy 
men  of  old :  so  true  is  it  that  without  being  placed  in  circumstances  of  sore 
trial,  Christians  can  never  fully  appreciate  the  value,  or  know  the  precious- 
ness  of  God's  holy  word.  That  old  Bible  of  his !  what  light  does  it  refleet 
on  his  character  and  errand !  A  missionary  with  his  Bible  is  one  sent  of 
G^  and  not  of  man ;  a  missionary  studying  his  Bible  is  one  who  respects 
the  mind  and  will  of  God ;  a  missionary  brought  in  the  providence  of  God 
to  discover  a  deeper  meaning  and  a  more  precious  view  in  some  passage  of 
the  Bible  is  the  man  to  preach  the  Bible  from  experience  and  the  heart. 
Instructions  from  home  are  of  little  value  compared  with  instructions  from 
the  sacred  page ;  letters  from  home  of  but  little  use  to  comfort,  if  the  great 
things  which  God  has  written  to  his  servants,  do  not  secure  permanent  inte- 
rest ;  the  company  of  missionary  associates  can  but  relieve  for  a  time,  if  the 
company  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  be  not  habitually  valued ;  while  this 
Book,  in  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  darkest  hour,  in  the  consolations 
which  it  imparts  to  the  sorrowing,  in  the  thoughts  which  it  may  awaken  in 
the  solitude  of  our  condition,  and  in  the  sweet  and  preoious  promises  which 
it  unfolds,  may  make  amends  for  the  absence  of  all  earthly  friends  and  per- 
sonal comforts ;  and  Mr.  Lowrie's  experience  of  its  preciousness  in  the  hour 
of  need  is  an  evidence  of  its  truth,  as  well  as  of  the  sincerity  of  his  belief. 
(Memoirs  p.  145-158.) 

By  the  10th  of  July,  the  vessel  had  gone  half  the  distance  from  Macao 
to  Singapore ;  but  after  this  her  progress  was  impeded  by  currents  which 
soon  became  too  strong  to  be  resbted.  The  Monsoon  blew  with  great  vio- 
lence ;  for  several  days  no  observations  could  be  taken ;  and,  after  crossing 
and  re-crossing  their  track  for  thirty-one  days,  they  found  themselves  on  the 
11th  of  August,  only  one  hundred  miles  nearer  Singapore  than  they  were 
on  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month.  Finding  at  last  that  they  could  not 
make  head  against  the  currents,  and  that  their  provisions  were  nearly 
exhausted,  they  very  reluctantly  turned  about,  and  shaped  their  course  for 
Manilla,  where  they  arrived  in  safety  on  the  3d  of  August,  after  a  voyage 
of  sixty-six  days  from  Macao. 

Through  his  anxiety  to  reach  Singapore  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time,  retaining  no  very  pleasing  impressions  of  the  Sea 
Queen's  speed  and  accommodations,  he  took  passage  in  another  vessel,  and, 
as  he  thought,  with  a  better  prospect  of  reaching  Singapore.  This  vessel 
WAS  wrecked ;  and  his  narrative  of  the  disaster  and  of  his  wonderful  escapo 
will  abaadantly  repay  perusal.    After  a  most  graphic  description  of  the 
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perils  to  whiok  Aey  had  beea  exposed,  siid  findnig  hinedf  aele  oa  Aekaii 
he  edds, — '*  It  was  a  scene  worthy  of  the  painter's  skiU — our  Ikile  boat  iu*- 
ei»ed  to  the  trees,  our  seaoty  baggage  piled  upoa  the  ehore,  aad  owrs^ves 
Qttdef  the  eostard  apple-trees,  standing  with  upturned  fftees,  while  the  rain 
dropped  upon  our  hare  heads  as  we  lifted  up  our  yoioes,  and«  I  trust,  our 
hearts,  to  that  God  who  had  brought  us  through  the  dangers  we  neTer 
espeeted  to  surviTO.*' 

Well  might  Mr.  Lowrie  repeat  to  himself  one  of  his  fovourite  texts :  *'  It 
is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps."  The  Sea  Queen  in  whieh 
he  bad  started  for  Singapore  did  not  reaeh  there  in  less  Uum  a  hundred  and 
twenty  days  from  Macao;  while  the  vessel,  (the  Oneida,)  whieh  did  not 
leave  Macao  till  three  weeks  after  the  Sea  Queen,  arrived  at  Singapore 
hefbie  he  reached  Manilla  remained  two  months,  and  returned  in  November. 
Had  Mr.  L.  gone  in  her,  it  would  not  only  have  saved  him  an  immeaae 
amount  of  suffering,  but  might  have  altered  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
Such  was  his  own  impresnon,  as  he  recalled  the  reasons  for  his  preferring 
the  Sea  Queen — the  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  found  himself^ 
after  the  lapse  of  four  months,  again  in  Macao,  without  having  seen  the 
place  whither  be  had  been  sent.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should 
feel  somewhat  perplexed  with  the  affairs  of  the  mission.  Still,  be  did  not 
yield  to  despondency.  The  recent  lessons  which  he  had  been  tanght,  usa- 
ble him  to  say  from  the  heart, — 

"  I  sure 
'*  Ilave  had  enough  of  bitter  in  my  cup 
"  To  show  that  never  was  it  his  design 
"  Who  placed  me  Here  that  I  should  live  at  ease, 
*'  Or  drink  at  pleasure's  fountain.    Henceforth  then 
^'  It  matters  not,  if  storm  or  sunshine  he 
"  My  future  lot:  bitter  or  sweet  my  cup. 
"  I  only  pray,  God  fit  me  for  the  work ! 
**  God  make  me  holy  and  my  spirit  nerve 
*'  For  the  stern  hour  of  strife  !" 

The  mission  at  Singapore  having  been  abandoned  for  sufficient  reaaonst 
Mr.  Lowrie  resided  in  Macao  more  than  two  years;  where,  in  addition  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  Chinese  language,  making  such  observations  of  the 
country  as  were  necessary  to  the  selection  of  favourable  points  €[>r  miaaMnaiy 
stations,  and  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  customs  of  the 
people  as  would  tend  to  facilitate  his  future  operati(Mis,  he  preached  r^ularly 
once  a  Sabbath  to  a  small  congregation  of  English  and  Amerieana.  His 
sermons  were  admirably  adapted  to  profit,  and  his  manner  was  peeidiariy 
solemn.  Such  was  the  testimony  of  his  friend  Lloyd,  who  had  the  happi* 
ness  of  joining  him  on  heathen  ground  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1844. 
It  was  while  in  Macao,  that  he  experienced  some  change  in  his  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  Millenium.  He  had  come  Co  the  belief  that  the  Jews 
would  be  restored  to  their  own  land,  and  began  to  lean  to  the  opinion  that 
Christ  would  again  visibly  appear.  But  my  limits  will  not  permit  me  to 
enter  into  particulars,  nor  even  to  advert  to  the  various  things  which  have 
arrested  my  notice  while  perusing  hb  copious  and  minute  letters.  On  the 
21st  of  January,  1845,  he  left  Macao,  and,  after  having  been  a  while  detained 
at  Hong  Kong,  arrived  at  Ningpo,  the  final  place  of  his  reaideBce  aad 
labours,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1845.  While  there,  he  was  most  iadua- 
triously  and  usefully  employed)  and  made  great  proficiency  in  the  study  of 
the  language*      Thoogh  he  had  »ot  equalled  some  of  his  eoUeagues  ia 
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«]^eftki9gf  yet  he  Ii*d  tbrowa  madi  ligM-'  oa  tbe  «olkqiiial  laDgstf  e.  Bim, 
in  reUtioa  to  speakii^  the  lang<Mige»  he  seems  it  last  to  kave  oT^eome 
evsry  diffioulty,  as  is  evident  from  the  £aoi  that,  for  some  time  previous  to 
kb  leaving  NingpOi  he  had  .been  preaching  to  the  Ghinese.  Bat  his  chief 
attention  was  direoted  to  his  pr«paaration  for  nsefulness  through  the  mediom 
of  the  written  langitage.  Hence*  not  ooly  his  translations  of  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Catechism,  but  his  advance- 
ment in  a  plan  for  a  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese ;  and  had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed, he  would,  in  all  probability,  hove  completed  so  great  a  work.  No  onOi 
however,  can  form  any  adequate  idea  of  his  lifo  and  labours,  who  has  not 
perused  his  letters.  These  constitute  an  autobiography  as  complete  as 
he  himself  oould  have  written ;  and  they  are  the  more  valuable  because 
written,  with  but  few  exceptions,  for  4he  special  eye  of  those  to  whom  he 
felt  free  in  laying  bare  hia  inmost  thooghts  and  daily  praeiioes.  He  knew 
that  nothing  that  concerned  him  and  his  work  woidd  be  uninteresting  to 
tkem ;,  and  as  he  felt  aasured  of  their  sympathy  and  prayers,  we  may  regard 
hb  letters  in  the  light  of  conversations  with  absent  friends.  The  life  of 
every  man  is  mad^  up  of  detail ;  and  it  is  only  from  every  day  life  that  we 
can  truly  judge  of  ai^y  one's  oharaoter*  We  oannot  know  what  he  is  until 
we  see  him  where  there  is  no  motive  either  to  conceal  or  to  display ;  and  as 
a  man  is  in  private,  such  is  his  true  moral  character*  He  may  not  know 
himself,  but  they  who  are  around  him  from  day  to  day,  know  him  better 
than  he  knows  himself;  and  in  like  manner,  as  a  man  is  in  the  judgment 
of  the  inmates  of  his  own  dwelling,  such  is  he  in  the  unrestrained  familiarity 
of  epistolary  intercourse  with  bosom  friends ;  and  though  many  have 
endorsed  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Spratt  that  letters  between  relatives  and  special 
friends  are  scarce  ever  fit  to  see  the  light,  as  in  such  letters  **  the  souls  of 
men  appear  undrest,"  yet  these  are  the  very  letters  which  are  most  essential  to 
enable  us  to  judge  with  aocuraey  of  the  Christian  missionary.  No  Christian, 
unless  he  has  schooled  himself  into  a  morbid  monotony  of  thought  and  feel* 
ing,  can  always  ^>pear  the  same.  Whatever  his  lUtainments  in  personal 
piety,  the  strength  of  his  self-denying  purpose,  or  the  diligence  of  his 
habits,  there  are  times  .when  the  peculiarities  of  his  temperament,  or  the 
natural  cast  of  his  disposition^  will  be  strikingly  seen ;  and  I  am  free  to 
say,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  that,  in  my  view,  his  piety  it 
not  less  fervent,  because  it  ia  oocasionally  mingled  with  a  strain  of  native 
tenderness  and  innocent  gaiety;  his  devotion  to  his  work  not  less  real, 
because,  in  his  hours  of  intermitted  ap|dication,  he  could  enter  with  lest 
into  cheerful  converse  or  epistolary  chat ;  his  affection  for  his  Master  nol 
less  deep  and  abiding,  booause  he  eonld  interest  his  absent  friends  in  th« 
arrangements. of  .his  house  tnd  the  supply  of  hie  table:  even  his  occasional 
moments  of  utter  UnieUiiess'ajre  not  ai  yarianoe  with  his  sense  of  the  value 
of  God's  favour;  nor  those  feelings  whioh  bordered  on  despondency  inoon* 
sistent  with  a  pure  and  holy  loik  A  missionary,  like  the  Hindoo  man-god, 
may  have  fire  in  him  to  burn  up  somewhat  of  the  sins  and  miseries  of  the 
world ;  but  so  long  as  he  himself  carries  into  the  field  *'  of  substantial, 
laborious  operation'*  the  infirmitiesr.of  a  fallen  nature,  all  his  hopes  may 
fail  ^im»  and  leave  him  spiritless  for  a  time  **  amid  the  iron  labour." 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  traits  in  Mr.  Lowrie's  character  was  his  dispo- 
sition to  allay  the  natural  anxiety  of  those  wh^y  loYod  him  most,  by  interesting 
them  in  all  that  appertained  to  his  mode  of  living  and  daily  employments— 
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has  tender  thonghifulQess  of  tbem  OTen  when  fliofli  &t^ed  by  ikte  lalxmn 
<^  the  day.  And,  in  this  connection,  it  ia  important,  as  well  as  grataf jing, 
to  recall  his  unabated  concern  for  the  advancement  of  religion  at  hoaie ;  his 
deference  to  his  Presbytery  in  giving  them,  of  his  own  accord,  aa  aceonot 
of  himself ;  his  joj  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  his  brother's  eonveruoa 
and  the  liberal  gift  to  the  mission  ;  his  statements  in  relation  to  ihe  mis- 
sionary work ;  his  advice  to  those  who  contemplated  the  work  in  China ;  his 
anxiety  to  welcome  new  labourers ;  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  Sabltath  Sehod 
instruction,  which  led  him,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  his  engagements, 
to  write  a  series  of  letters  to  children  ;*  in  the  action  of  the  General  Aaseair 
bly,  as  evinced  by  his  appropriate  reflections  on  receiving  the  Minutes  ;t  aad 
especially  his  aim  to  rectify  all  false  or  romantic  views  of  the  missionary's 
life  and  work ;  as  appears  from  his  masterly  essay  on  Missions.^  That  cause 
must  have  been  dear  to  him,  which  enabled  him  to  control  as  affectionate  a 
heart  as  ever  beat  in  the  human  bosom.  That  mind  could  not  have  been 
limited  in  its  range  or  narrow  in  its  devotion,  which  enabled  him  to  keep 
in  practical  view  the  vital  connection  between  the  prosperity  of  the  Chorck 
in  America  and  the  Church  in  China ;  to  do  so  much  towards  awakening  in 
the  bosoms  of  Christians  at  home  a  deeper  interest  in  the  cause  of  Missions, 
while  bending  all  his  energies  to  the  advancement  of  the  canae  abroad; 
even  while  pressed  down  by  a  sense  of  the  msgnitude  of  his  own  work,  to 
realize  the  responsibilities  of  Christians  in  America;  and,  while  surreyi^ 
with  a  tearful  eye  the  wide-spread  desolations  around  him,  to  feel  for  poor 
benighted  Africa. 

His  powers  of  observation  were  no  less  remarkable  than  the  largaiese  of 
his  views,  and  the  purity  of  his  sentiments ;  his  power  in  recalling  past 
scenes,  or  in  availing  himself  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  than  his  ability 
to  apply  himself  with  unremitting  assiduity.  That  he  could  stndy  so  many 
hours  a  day,  investigate  different  subjects,  superintend  the  missionary  press, 
do  most  of  the  writing  for  the  mission,  prepare  a  sermon  every  week, — ^at 
first  in  English,  and  afterwards  in  Chinese;  and  in  the  mean  time  turn  off 
so  many  letters  to  different  persons  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and  keep 
such  copious  journals,  was  owing,  I  apprehend,  to  his  method  in  study,  his 
equanimity  in  temperament,  and  ability  to  turn  from  one  subject  to  another 
without  distraction ;  to  the  quickness  of  his  perceptions  and  the  viridness 
of  his  reminiscences ;  to  his  facility  alike  in  learning  and  in  writing  rather 
than  to  any  extraordinary  powers.  He  could  not  be  idle.  If  not  able  to 
engage  in  some  regular  task,  he  penned  a  letter,  or  added  to  his  journal ; 
noted  some  fact  or  classified  some  flower.  Every  thing  on  which  his  eye  fell 
awakened  some  pleasing  association  or  suggested  some  useful  thought.  The 
varied  aspects  of  the  country,  its  products  and  its  commerce,  as  well  as  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  all  in  turn  and  at  suitable  times,  inter* 
ested  his  attention  and  furnished  him  with  valuable  information  for  fatuie 
use.  He  was  not  less  fond  of  order  than  averse  from  interraptioBS. 
Wherever  domesticated,  each  part  of  the  day  had  its  allotted  task ;  and 
each  thing  in  turn  was  to  be  done  and  well  done ;  at  times  applying  him- 
self with  injudicious  severity,  but  seldom  loitering  or  listless,  now  exercis- 
ing with  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  and  then  entering  with  equal  relish  into 

*  See  Letters  to  SnncUty  School  obildren. 
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tii^  pleMiires  of  the  soeial  oirole,  or  even  the  sports  of  childhood; 
times  blending  the  advantage  of  conyersation  with  healthful  recreation, 
and  then  again  availing  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  botany  or  his  love  of 
mosic  to  relieve  the  solitarmess  of  his  walk  or  the  loneliness  of  hb  abode. 
His  oonoeptions  almost  equalled  the  force  of  actual  perceptions ;  his  sus- 
ceptibility to  all  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  soul,  and  at  the  same  time,  Yob 
quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  his  playfulness,  his  aptness  in  seizing  the 
strong  points  of  a  character  or  of  a  scene,  and  his  facility  in  narration  and 
description,  all  fitted  him  for  a  striking  dramatic  writer,  or  a  charming 
writer  of  traveb.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  his  habits  of  laborious  and 
nntiring  application,  coupled  with  his  general  scholarship  and  great  facility 
in  the  acqubition  of  language,  fitted  him  in  an  especial  manner  for  the  task 
of  commenting  on  the  Scriptures, — of  translating  them  into  the  Chinese, 
and  even  of  framing  a  Dictionary  of  that  tongue.  But  even  his  intellectual 
powers  and  acquirements  sink  in  comparbon  with  hb  holy  faith  and  self* 
denying  seal.  It  b  hb  missionary  spirit, — his  steady  devotion  to  his  object 
amid  all  trials  and  difficulties,  that  impresses  us  with  sentiments  of  unaf- 
fected regard  for  hb  character ;  and  it  is  in  this  light  that  we  love  to  con- 
template him.  Though  fond  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  alive  to  the 
attractions  of  literature,  he  seems  to  have  been  only  the  more  charmed  by 
the  richness  and  variety  of  the  Scriptures.  As  the  Iliad  was  to  Alexander 
during  hb  marches  through  the  East,  so  was  the  Book  of  Books  to  Lowrie 
in  hb  joumeyings  and  labours  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  final  subjugation 
of  the  heathen  to  the  King  of  Kings.  It  b  refreshing  to  fiuth  to  contem- 
plate such  a  spirit;  never  forgetting  hb  spiritual  birth-daj,  yet  remember- 
ing hb  constant  need  of  Divine  guidance  and  succour,  realbing  that  it  is 
not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  hb  steps,  yet  exercising  all  due  vigilance 
and  forethought ;  lamenting  hb  own  deficiencies,  yet  hoping  in  the  salvation 
of  Ood ;  ever  panting  after  the  rest  of  Heaven,  yet  neglecting  none  of  the 
duties  of  life.  As  he  knew  not  what  a  day  would  bring  forth,  it  was  hb 
practical  maxim  to  **  live  by  the  day" — to  go  on  as  if  he  were  to  live  to 
see  the  fruits  of  hb  toils,  and  yet  to  die  daily.  Uniting  diligence  in  action 
with  dependance  in  feeling,  prayerfulness  of  spirit  with  rectitude  of  life ; 
grave  without  austerity,  and  cheerful  without  frivolity ;  resolute  in  purpose 
yet  childlike  in  his  sympathies ;  and  though  firm  in  his  conclusions,  modest 
in  hb  utterance  and  humble  in  his  walk, — he  seems  to  have  been  pre-emi- 
nently fitted  for  influence  in  the  Mbsion  and  usefulness  in  hb  field. 

Having  been  appointed  one  of  the  delegates,  he  is  on  the  eve  of  setting 
out  for  the  Convention  at  Shanghai.  That  Convention  would  be  composed 
of  Medhurat,  Boone,  Bridgeman  and  Stronarch.  He  knew  that  he  would 
be  the  youngest  member,  and  on  that  account  thought  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  *'  to  sit  still  and  listen ;"  or  if  the  services  should  be 
protracted,  that  he  would  continue  his  studies.  He  looked  forward,  how- 
ever, with  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  principal  question  which 
would  probably  occupy  the  time  of  the  Convention,  and  that  was,  the 
proper  Chinese  term  for  the  Elohim  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Theos 
of  the  New.  He  had  written  on  the  subject  for  the  November  and  Decem- 
ber numbers  of  the  Chinese  Repository,  1846 ;  and,  though  it  might  seem 
presumption  in  him  to  difier  from  Dr.  Medhurst,  he  was  convinced  that  to 
continue  the  use  of  the  Chinese  Skang'te  or  the  word  Te  for  the  true  Qod, 
was  only  to  confirm  the  Chinese  in  their  idolatry.    In  hb  view,  Shin  was 
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ibfrtmlj  woid  tb»t  oomreyed  ihe  tow  idea  «£  Ood;  uid  kad  H  not  becat  fcr 
his  intcnBeraazMty  to  settle  tins  aU-inportent  woid,  he  would  greatlj  hmn 
preferred  FeiMtiniiig  si  Ningpo, — so  attaobed  had  he  become  to  his  woik 
there,  aad  8»  desirous  of  proseoutiug  his  studies.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  very  letter  in  which  he  unfolded  these  views,  he  should  have  alluded  to 
the  losa  whaeh  some  of  Uie  brethren  of  the  Biissiou  had  sustained  bj  har* 
ing  their  bodes  &11  into  the  hands  of  pirates.  The  pirates  had  beeone 
e»)eedinglj  bold,  and  on  this  aecount  **  he  knew  not  how  he  should  get  to 
ShanghaL"  But  taking  the  route  by  Ckapoo,  which  **he  oonttdered  an 
open. route,'*  he  arrived  in  safety  at  Shanghai,  the  first  week  in  June,  1S47, 
and  was  entertained  by  Bishop  Boone.  He  had  remained  there  for  neariy 
two  months,  ^igaged  with  his  associates  in  the  great  object  for  winch  tbey 
had  oonvened,  when  he  was  sent  for  to  return  to  Ningpo  with  reference  to 
certain  ooourrences  at  that  station.  Aeoordingly,  he  left  Shanghai,  and 
thinking  to  expedite  his  return,  engaged  at  Chapoo,  on  the  19th  of  AogoBt, 
a  regular  passenger-boat  to  earry  him  and  his  attendants  to  Ningpo.  As 
the  wind  became  unfavourable  soon  after  the  vessel  set  sail,  *^it  was  nooes- 
sary  to  beat,  and  the  boat  sailed  about  twelve  miles  in  a  southeasterly 
direction,  when  suddenly  a  vessel  was  seen  bearing  down  upon  them  very 
rapidly.  The  boatmen  became  alarmed,  and  would  have  turned  back,  had 
not  Mr.  L.  endeavoured  to  allay  their  fears  ;  and,  as  the  vessel  approached, 
he  showed  a  small  American  flag  which  he  had  with  him  ;  but  to  no  pur- 
pose* After  a  disgorge  of .  fire-arms,  the  pirates  boarded  the  boat  with 
swords  and  spears,  and  began  to  thrust  and  beat  all  who  stood  in  the  way. 
They  then  broke  open  every  thing,  and  took  such  things  as  they  wished, — 
even  stripped  the  Chinesemen  of  their  clothes  ;  but  Mr.  L.  they  did  not 
touch,  and  so  collected  was  he  that  he  gave  them  his  key  to  prevent  their 
breaking  open  his  own  trunk.  But  at  last  they  stripped  and  beat  bis  own 
servant,  which  so  overcame  him  that  he  went  upon  deck  and  seated  him- 
self on  the  windlass  to  await  the  issue.  It  is  not  known  by  what  motive 
the  pirates  were  influenced  in  resolving  on  his  destruction.  It  ought  have 
been  from  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man  of  influence,  and  woidd  exert 
himself  against  them  with  the  authorities ;  or,  swayed,  as  such  people 
usaally  are,  by  some  ruthless  superstition,  they  might  have  thought  the 
sacrifice  of  a  foreigner  would  propitiate  their  idol-god.  This  Beena  the 
more  probable  reason,  as  he  was  the  only  one  on  board  on  whom  they 
sought  to  lay  violent  hands  ;  but  how  shall  I  record  the  manner  in  which 
they  exeeuted  their  dark  purpose  ?  There  is  to  my  mind  something  pain- 
fully affecting  in. his  condition*  But  a  fow  years  before  he  was  kneeli^  on 
consecrated  ground,  surrounded  by  Christian  fothers  and  brothers  who  laid 
theiB  hands  <»  his  head,  and  by  solemn  prayer  set  him  iq>art  to  the  work 
of  the  Ooepd  ministry  in  pagan  lands — ^now,  pirates  come  about  him,  and 
with  meroileBS  hands  seiie  and  overpower  him,  and  oast  him  into  the  raging 
sea.  In  his  ecctremity,  he  naturally  made  for  the  vessel,  but  the  tbreaSeu- 
ing  spears  of  his  assailants  caused  him  to  breast  the  billows,  and  after  a 
few  brief  struggles,  he  sank  to  rise  no  more  until  the  sea  shall  giro  np  its 
dead. 

Thus  ended  ithe  missionary  career  of  Walter  H.  Lowrie— a  man,  who 
left  behind  him  fow  equals, — ^no  superior  in  the  field ;  wiio,  thoi^^  T^vng 
in  years,  was  old  an  wisdom  and  ripe  in  experience ;  who  had  never  made 
an  enemy  noTialienatod  a. friend;  by. his  jadgUMnt  and  fidelity  had  won  the 
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Mteem  aod  oonfideBoe  of  all  his  compters;  l^j  hu  adsidnkj  had  «b0ieied 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  writtea  languaget,  and  prepared  htaiadf  te  »et 
with  efficieDcy  in  the  work  of  eyangeUciag  the  Chinese. 

We  have  followed  him  in  his  short  journey  through  life,  mavked  his  pro* 
ficiencj  in  study  and  growth  in  grace,  noted  the  warmth  of  his  heart  and 
the  strength  of  his  purposes,  seen  him  hreaking  away  from  the  tios  of  home 
and  country,  going  forth  alone  to  the  land  of  idols,  devoting  himself  with  an 
energy  that  could  he  shaken  by  no  trials ;  attaining  to  a  high  degree  ot 
scholarship  and  a  high  position  of  influence  and  usefnlness ;  taking  his 
place  in  the  convention  i&r  the  translation 'of  the  ScriptnTes  ;  and  when  omr 
hopes  of  him  were  raised  to  the  utmost,  we  have  seen  thewaites  of  tha 
China  Sea  dose  over  him  2  but  his  character  survives ;  his-  example  1ms ; 
his  memory  shall  not  perish  ;  though  the  noble  monument  erected  for  him 
by  his  missionary  brethren  at  Ningpo  should  crumble  int«  dost* 
I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem^ 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  W.  DICKINSON. 


JOHN  HUMPHREY,  D.  D  * 
1841—1854. 

John  Humphret  was  the  third  son,  and  fourth  child,  of  the  Kev« 
Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  and  was  bom  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  March  17, 
1816.  When  he  was  less  than  two  years  old,  his  father  removed  with  his 
family  to  Pittsfield,  having  accepted  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  that  place;  and,  after  remaining  there  nearly  six  years,  he 
removed,  in  the  autumn  of  1823,  to  Amherst,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  chosen  to  the  Presidency  of  Amherst  College.  It  was  here  that  his 
son  John  had  his  classical  education, — having  the  advantage  of  living  under 
the  paternal  roof,  not  only  while  he  was  fitting  for  College,  but  during  his 
whole  college  course.  In  his  boyhood,  he  was  distinguished  especially  for 
his  genial  disposition,  and  his  superiority  in  athletic  sports;  and  those  who 
knew  him  then,  and  in  subsequent  life,  recognised  in  the  boy  the  germ  of 
those  fine  traits  which  so  adorned  and  elevated  the  character  of  the  man. 
He  entered  Amherst  College  in  1832,  and  was  graduated  in  1835, — having 
sustained  an  excellent  reputation  for  scholarship  and  general  deportment. 

The  year  following  his  graduation  he  spent  as  Principal  of  an  Academy 
in  Prattsburg,  N.  Y.  Here  he  was  eminently  successful  as  a  teacher,  and 
the  Trustees  of  the  institution  would  gladly  have  retained  him  in  their  ser- 
vice; but,  having  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  he  felt  unwill- 
ing to  delay  any  longer  his  immediate  preparation  for  it.  Accordingly,  he 
left  his  school  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  entered 
the  Junior  class  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  following 
summer,  owing  to  Professor  Stuart*s  ill  health  and  consequent  inability  to 
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teMb,  he  profleouted  his  sindies  at  the  Seminarj  on  East  Windsor  HilL  In 
t^  autumn  of  that  year  (1887)  he  accepted  a  Tutorship  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege, vhich  brought  him  again  to  reside  under  hb  father's  roof.  Here  he 
o^ntinued  till  sometime  in  1889,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  jear  ve  find 
him  again  pursuing  his  studies  at  Andover.  He  completed  the  prescribed 
oourse  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  and  immediately  after  accepted  an  inritation 
to  supply  for  a  season  the  Congregational  Church  in  South  Berwick,  Me., 
then  vacant  by  the  recent  lamented  death  of  William  Bradford  Homer. 
Here  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  intelligent  community;  and 
he  seems  to  have  been  rery  happy  for  the  time  in  nis  ministrations,  though 
there  were  some  reasons  why  he  chose  to  remain  there  but  a  few  months. 
AfUr  leaving  South  Berwick,  he  supplied  a  vacant  pulpit- for  some  time  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 

In  the  spring  of  1842,  he  made  a  journey  to  Kentucky,  in  fulfilm^it  of 
a  long  cherished  purpose,  partly  to  visit  his  brother  who  was  Pastor  of  a 
Church  in  Loubville,  and  partly  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and  extend  his 
aoquaintance.  He  was  absent  on  this  tour  for  several  months,  and  it  seems 
to  have  accumulated  for  him  a  rich  treasury  of  pleasant  and  enduring  recol- 
lections. On  his  journey  Westward,  he  visited  Washington  for  the  first 
time,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Webster,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  and  other  of  the  magnates,  and  of  seeing  and  hearing  much  that 
interested  him ;  though  he  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
worldly  greatness  loses  nothing  by  being  contemplated  at  a  distance. 

In  October,  1842,  Mr.  Humphrey  preached,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  pul- 
pit of  the  Winthrop  Church,  Charlestown,  Mass.  This  was  a  young  but 
prosperous  congregation,  which  had  been  gathered  chiefly  by  the  labours  of 
their  first  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Crosby,*  whose  declining  health  had  now 
left  them  without  a  settled  ministry.  Mr.  Humphrey's  labours  here  proved 
highly  acceptable,  and  the  congregation  proceeded  almost  immediately  to 
make  out  for  him  a  call.  Though  he  hesitated  not  a  little  in  respect  to  his 
duty,  from  an  apprehension  that,  with  his  indifferent  health  and  limited 
experience  in  the  ministry,  he  should  be  inadequate  to  the  labours  and 
responsibilities  of  the  place,  he  ultimately  accepted  the  call,  and  was 
ordained  Pastor  of  the  Church  sometime  in  the  month  of  November.  On 
the  2d  of  July,  1845,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Lucy  V.,  daughter  of 
William  Henderson,  of  Thomaston,  Me., — a  union  to  which  he  traced  ever 
after  his  dearest  earthly  joys.  They  had  three  children, — one  of  whom 
died  before  the  father. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  ministry  at  Charlestown  continued  between  four  and  five 
years.  During  this  period,  he  laboured  with  great  fidelity  and  aoceptanoe; 
but  his  failing  health  at  length  admonished  him  of  the  necessity  of  at  least 

*Daiciel  Crosby  was  born  in  Hampden,  Me.,  October  8, 1799;  wm  gradiuted  at  Tale  Col- 
lege in  1823;  finiihed  his  theologieal  oourse  at  Andover  in  1826^  was  ordained  Pastor  of  tbe 
Congregational  Church  in  Conway,  January  31,  1827 ;  resigned  bis  charge  Jnly  24,  1S33 ;  tna 
installed  Pastor  of  the  Winthrop  Church,  Chariestown,  August  14,  1833;  resigned  his  seoend 
charge  in  May,  1842,  when  he  entered  upon  editorial  duties  at  the  Mission  House  in  Boston,  is 
behalf  of  the  American  Board.  Be  continued  to  reside  in  Charlestown  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  28th  of  February,  1843,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  published  a 
small  work  on  the  <<  Character  of  Christ/'  and  several  occasional  Sermons.  Tbe  Rev.  Dr. 
David  Greene,  who  preached  his  Funeral  Sermon,  which  was  published,  represents  him  as  hav- 
ing been  distinguished  for  <*  common  sense  and  practicalness,"  for  <'  honestness  of  intention  and 
directness  of  aim;*'  as  having  preached  sermons  *'  laboriously  thought  out  and  conc^neted  br 
himself;*'  as  being  <<  remarkably  methodical  and  efficient  as  a  pastor;"  and  as  being  perfectly 
reaigned  to  the  wifl  of  Qod  in  the  prospect  of  his  departure. 
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abridging  bis  labours.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  be  resigned  bis 
pastoral  cbarge,  and  left  Cbarlestown.  After  devoting  some  time  to  relaxa- 
tion,— most  of  wbicb  be  spent  witb  bis  fatber,  wbo  bad  now  returned  to 
reside  in  Pittsfield, — bis  bealtb  seemed  so  mucb  invigorated  tbat  be  felt 
justified  in  attempting  to  resume  bis  labours;  and,  accordingly,  about  tbe 
beginning  of  February,  1848,  be  accepted  an  invitation  to  preacb  to  tbe 
Presbyterian  Cburcb  in  Bingbaroton,  N.  Y.  Tbe  result  was  tbat  they  gavo 
bim  a  call,  wbicb  be  accepted;  and  in  tbe  early  part  of  October  following, 
be  was  installed  as  tbeir  Pastor.  Here  be  remained  till  tbe  spring  of  1854; 
and,  after  struggling  for  a  year  and  a  balf  witb  poor  bealtb,  be  was  obliged 
again  to  ask  for  a  dismission,  wbicb  took  place  in  Marcb  of  tbat  year. 

On  leaving  Bingbamton,  be  accepted  an  appointment  to  a  Professorsbip 
in  Hamilton  College,  to  wbicb  was  attached  tbe  pastoral  care  of  tbe  stu- 
dents, and  be  fondly  boped  tbat  a  few  months'  relaxation,  in  connection 
witb  a  sea  voyage,  would  enable  bim  to  enter  upon  duties  every  way  so 
congenial  with  bis  tastes  and  habits.  Accordingly,  be  sailed  for  Europe  in 
April ;  but  tbe  effect  was  by  no  means  what  be  and  bis  friends  had  boped 
for.  After  passing  a  few  days  in  London,  be  went  to  Paris,  where  be 
became  so  ill  tbat,  for  a  short  time,  be  was  unable  to  travel ;  but  be  soon 
made  bis  way  back  to  Liverpool,  and  embarked  on  his  homeward  voyage. 
He  reached  Pittsfield  in  June,  in  a  state  that  forbade  the  hope  not  only  of 
bis  recovery,  but  of  his  life  being  continued  beyond  a  brief  period.  He 
gradually  declined  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  always  sustained  by  tbe 
serene  and  joyful  hope  of  a  better  life,  until  the  22d  of  December,  when  be 
gently  laid  aside  tbe  earthly  tabernacle.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  then  Pastor  of  tbe  Second  Congregational  Cburcb 
in  Pittsfield. 

Though  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  somewhat  acquainted  in  Dr.  Humph- 
rey's family  in  my  early  life,  and  tbe  early  part  of  bis  ministry,  it  was  two 
or  three  years  before  the  birtb  of  bis  son  John ;  and  I  think  I  never  met 
this  son  till  after  be  bad  reached  manhood,  and  entered  the  ministry. 
Indeed  I  never  saw  bim  but  a  few  times,  and  then  only  when  he  was  a 
casual  visitor  at  my  bouse ;  but  be  was  not  a  man  to  be  even  slightly  known 
and  soon  forgotten.  Possibly  some  might  say  tbat  be  had  no  very  strong 
points  of  character — perhaps  not  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  phrase ; 
certainly  not  in  the  sense  of  singularity  or  eccentricity ;  but  be  bad  what 
was  far  better — be  bad  fine  qualities  of  both  mind  and  heart,  wbicb  so 
admirably  blended  and  harmonised,  that  though  their  combined  influence 
was  as  silent  and  gentle  as  tbe  dew,  yet  it  was  far  reaching,  irresistible,  and 
in  tbe  highest  degree  benign.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  bim  converse,  or 
preacb, — I  had  almost  said  to  look  at  bim  when  he  said  nothing,  without 
feeling  one's  self  in  contact  witb  ''a  spirit  of  power,  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind."  Witb  a  lively,  gentle  and  genial  spirit,  and  the  most  con- 
siderate regard  for  every  one's  feelings,  be  united  a  peculiarly  delicate  and 
yet  vigorous  mind,  a  large  fund  of  general  knowledge,  fine  powers  of  con- 
versation— all  tbat  was  necessary  to  render  him  a  most  agreeable  companion. 
It  was  evident  too  tbat  be  bad  learned  mucb  in  tbe  School  of  Christ;  and 
tbat  while  he  thankfully  enjoyed  earthly  blessings,  his  heart  was  chiefly 
upon  bis  treasures  above.  I  never  beard  bim  preacb,  though  be  preached 
for  me  once  or  twice  witb  great  acceptance ;  but  no  one  can  read  bis 
published  Sermons  without  recognising  in  them  tbe  marks  of  an  exceedingly 
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well-balaDoed  and  riehly-stored  mind,  u  weU  as  of  a  spirit  deeply  imbued 
wiUi  a  sense  of  eternal  realides. 


FROM  THE  RBV.  WILLIAM  J.  BtJDINGTON,  D.  D. 

Bbookltx,  February  16, 1857. 

Rey.  and  dear  Sir:  My  recollections  of  the  Rev.  John  Humphrey  date  back 
substantially  to  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  although  I  had  knov^n  him  before. 
He  had  a  short  but  beautiful,  and  I  will  add,  successful,  life;  for,  dying  though 
he  did  in  early  manhood,  and  amid  the  promises  of  larger  achievements,  the 
fruits  he  matured  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  both  attractive  and  impressive, — ^his  style  blending,  in 
happy  proportions,  strength  with  beauty,  precision  of  diction  and  logical  sequence 
of  thought  with  the  graces  of  a  flowing  rhetoric.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was 
grave,  yet  animated;  unaffectedly  simple,  but  indicattre  of  a  controlled  enthu- 
siasm, and  often  awakening  a  like  emotion  in  the  hearer.  His  delivery  was 
rendered  more  effective  by  the  beaming  light  and  sweetness  of  his  countenance. 
It  was  a  (ace  expressive  of  high  and  clear  intelligence,  and  always  radiant  with 
kindly  and  cheerful  feeling;  but  when  his  mind  glowed  with  the  sacred  themes 
of  the  pulpit,  his  face  became  luminous  as  with  the  light  of  the  spirit  within. 

His  religious  character  appears  to  have  been  a  silent  and  steady  growth  from 
infancy  up;  and  it  is  the  more  instructive  and  encouraging  to  the  Church  of  God, 
that  a  character  beginning  thus  in  the  household  baptism  of  a  Christian  minister, 
should  have  ripened  into  such  beautiful  proportionateness,  and  borne  the  choicest 
fruits  of  Christian  discipleship.  Mr.  Humphrey  never  could  tell  the  time  of  his 
conversion,  or  if  he  fixed  upon  some  deeper  experience  in  his  ripening  youth,  it 
became  evident,  in  the  light  of  earlier  and  afler  days,  that  such  experience  was 
the  conscious  development  of  a  previous  growth,  rather  than  the  original  implan- 
tation of  Christian  principle.  His  experience  is  a  proof,  and  his  character  a 
bright  illustration,  of  the  fact  that  a  Chiistian  homQ,  as  it  is  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  the  God  of  nature,  so  it  is  the  most  efficient  institution  of  the  God  of 
grace,  to  train  up  his  children  for  his  Kingdom.  A  father's  lessons  proved  the 
ministry  of  grace  to  his  son;  and  a  mother's  knee  was  the  first  altar  at  which 
he  bent. 

His  death  was  thoroughly  natural, — in  simple  keeping  with  his  character  and 
life.  Loving  life,  and  even  longing  for  it,  he  frankly  said  that  if  it  were  left  to 
his  choice,  he  should  chose  to  live  longer,  but  his  supreme  choice  was  to  have 
God*s  will  done,  and  with  cheerfdl  hope  he  awaited  the  last,  having  full  confi- 
dence that  all  God's  orderings  concetning  him  Would  prove  infinitely  wise  and 
good.  The  submission,  as  intelligent  as  it  was  unropining,  with  which  he  bore 
the  sufferings  that  carried  him  to  the  grave,  was  all  the  more  beautiful,  because 
it  co-existed  with  a  desire  to  live,  and  with  an  interest  unabated  in  his  plans  of 
usefulness.  Tt  was  obvious  that  he  felt  the  joy  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  suh^ 
mission;  there  came  out  from  his  meek  and  chastened  spirit  a  radiance  as  rich 
and  beautiful  as  streams  from  the  sunset  skies  of  October.  It  is  really  sur- 
prising, how,  over  a  nature,  by  original  constitution  and  long  culture,  so  mild 
and  loving,  such  a  change  should  have  passed  through  the  ripening  processes 
that  herald  the  approach  of  death,  heightening  all  that  was  beautiful  in  that 
nature,  and  teaching  us  that  the  least  in  God's  upper  Kingdom  of  glory  is 
greater  than  the  greatest  among  the  children  of  earth.  Humility,  ever  a  promi- 
nent grace  with  him,  was  constantly  deepening  itself  in  the  heart,  and  the  desire 
rising  uppermost  to  lay  all  at  his  Master's  feet.  He  had  no  raptures  in  dying, 
but  a  peaceful  confidence  of  entering  Heaven.  It  was  the  departure  of  the  beloved 
disciple;  love  settling  down  into  the  consckmsness  of  eternal  peace.    He  was 
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likened,  and  by  no  forced  comparison,  to  the  Apostle  John — ^it  was  applied  to 
him  frequently  during  his  life;  but  in  his  last  sickness,  the  resemblance  came 
out  so  strongly  as  to  force  itself  upon  every  heart.  Whether  his  mind  was  run- 
ning upon  the  words  of  the  Apostle  John,  or,  as  seems  most  likely,  tides  of  the 
same  warm  affection,  which  made  John  the  beloTed  disciple,  were  rising  in  his 
soul,  he  fell  into  the  same  modes  of  address,  calling  those  about  him  '*  children," 
and  speaking  to  them  with  inexpressible  tenderness.  No  one  who  gazed  upon 
him  when  the  long  anticipated  change  transpired,  will  ever  forget  '*  the  expres- 
sion of  blissful  wonder  that  came  into  his  eyes,"  as  the  fading  forms  of  earth 
were  supplanted  by  visibns  that  made  death  no  longer  a  sacrifice,  but  an  adoption 
and  coronation  among  the  sons  of  God. 

I  regret,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  am  unable  to  conyey,  in  a  brief  letter,  any  juster 
conception  of  my  friend's  beautiful  character, — beautiful  in  the  original  endow- 
ments and  adjustments  of  nature,  and  more  beautiful  in  the  training  of  grace, 
which  so  early  fitted  him  for  the  companionship  of  the  skies.  But  if  this 
unworthy  tribute  to  his  memory  shall  subserve  any  of  your  purposes,  it  is  quite 
at  your  disposal. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  J.  BUDINGTON. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  HARRIS. 

PBOrXBSOR  IN  THK   BANGOR  THEOLOGICAL  BEMINART. 

Bangor,  Me.,  January  8, 1857. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  willing  to  comply  with  your  request  to  write  to  you  res- 
pecting Mr.  Humphrey,  for  I  always  love  to  think  and  speak  of  his  beautiful 
character.  Our  acquaintance  commenced  at  Andover.  After  our  separation 
there,  I  seldom  met  him  till  the  later  years  of  his  life;  but  I  remember  him,  in 
both  our  earlier  and  Our  later  intercourse  as  remarkable  for  amenity  of  manners, 
gentleness  and  affectionateness,  sweetness  of  temper,  refinement  and  delicacy 
of  feeling,  scholarly  culture,  and  a  beautiful  harmony  of  mental  deyelopment  and 
moral  character.  He  was  a  man  that  drew  every  body's  loye.  He  occasionally 
preached  in  my  pulpit.  His  sermons  always  left  the  impression  of  great  com- 
pleteness and  finish:  there  was  nothing  which  one  wished  to  alter,  erase,  or  add; 
and  they  were  always  purifying  and  elevating  in  their  gentle  influence,  and 
breathing  with  spiritual  life. 

The  latter  months  of  his  long  illness  were  spent  at  his  father's  house  in  my 
parish.  The  nature  of  his  disease  made  him  incapable  of  much  conversation  or 
Inental  efifbrt.  He  sat  much  of  the  time  leaning  his  head  on  a  pillow  on  the 
back  of  a  chair  before  him;  and  in  this  posture,  which  made  his  sufferings  more 
tolerable,  he  wore  away  the  painful  hours,  always  with  a  hopeful  serenity,  and  a 
patient  and  loving  submissiyeness,  which  revealed  in  new  lustre  the  beauty  of 
his  character.  Two  or  three  days  before  his  death,  in  reply  to  a  remark 
respecting  Christ,  he  said  to  me  with  emphasis, — **  I  do  trust  him."  I  said, — 
"you  have  preached  Christ;"  he  replied, — "Yes,  would  that  I  had  preached 
him  more, more;"  he  added, — "the  doctrines  which  I  have  preached  giye  me 
comfort  and  strength;  I  wish  I  had  preached  them  more  faithfully."  He  after- 
wards said  thoughtfully, — "  I  have  no  raptures;  I  have  peace;  I  trust  T  shall 
enter  Heaven."  And  so  this  "  beloved  disciple  " — ^for  thus  he  was  often  called-— 
passed  away  to  his  rest. 

With  much  respect,  sincerely  yours, 

SAMUEL  HARRIS. 
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